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It's easy to claim quality- 
we have 43 to 65 hp farm tractor models 
that prove it! 


Next time you see a Case/David Brown tractor, 
give it a quality check. You will recognize supe- 
rior quality in a matter of minutes. 

Note the heavy box section casting that sup- 
ports both engine and transmission. Others bolt 
the engine and transmission together—David 
Brown adds this husky main frame to deliver 
added rigidity and strength. 

Compare transmissions. 12-speed synchro- 
mesh is standard equipment... with 9 usable 
field speeds under 7 mph. The option of Hydra- 
Shift in the Model 1212 provides 4 shift-on-the- 
go speeds in each of 3 forward ranges. Sample 
eithertransmission. Note the smooth shift action. 

Climb up into the seat. Note the excellent 
seat suspension. It adjusts just as readily to a 
big man as a lean man. 

Inspect the smooth, clean finish. You know it 
will be long-lived with a hand rubbed prime coat 


the illustration at left: 1. (Upper left) 
ase/David Brown 43 pto hp diesel 885 2, 
pper right) 53 pto hp diesel 990 3, (Mid- 
le) David Brown tractors are an operating 
ivision of Case . . . sold and serviced by 
Our local Case dealer 4, (Lower left) 65 
to hp diesel 1210 5, (Lower right) 58 pto 
P diesel 995 








and baked enamel finish. Who else gives you 
this extra quality? 

Note the ceramic coated muffler and the 
huskiness and adjustment range of the drawbar. 
Little things, yes... but further evidence of David 
Brown quality. 

If you get the chance, quality check the 
David Brown engine under load. Note how it re- 
sponds immediately. And check official test fuel 
economy figures with your Case dealer. You’ll 
find proof of economy that will cut your fuel 
bills to the bone. 

Case believes tractors in the 43 to 65 hp 
class can have quality comparable to the big 
ones ... and we’re doing something about it. 
J | Case Company, Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


JI Case 


A Tenneco Company 
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# protection. S 
provides positive 
containmentinagla 
fused-to-steel tank which 

ights rust or corrosion. 
d contamination 
_ problems as we know 
them are ended. 


™ Economy. Siurrystore 
. gw allows you to store 
~ manure until the ideal _ 
application time. Result: — 
~ You replace high-priced 
commercial fertilizer and 
enjoy significant savings 
each year. rs 
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High-efficiency | 
#2 pumping system ~ 
permits chopping solids 
and thoroughly mixing 
slurry in all kinds of 
weather. 


The Siurrystore 
operating valve is 
42 inches in diameter with 
safety (emergency) valve 
for quick shutoff. Provides 


free flow and high volume Le : 
agitation. 8 ao tank over 13 a8 fm World’s leading 
ufeet high helps keep Ce ees B manufacturer 
B,_ Recirculating agitation odors checked. High, VATS YLU ae of automated 
= mixes and blends slurry smooth-sided tankreduces WARMER feeding systems 
tokeeptherightconsistency danger to children and CRSP aN 777 
for use in liquid spreaders livestock. 


or irrigation systems. 9 Land use. The compact 
& 


The Siurrystore high Slurrystore tank does 


a volume pump can be - not take up a large piece of 
adapted for use in filling valuable farm land as does 


any spreader tank currently a lagoon. 
available. 1 Reception pit can be 


Complete pressure a custom designed to 
# clean out of the meet the requirements of 


Slurrystore tank is made 
possible through the use of 
the optional jetting kit 
adapter which allows the 
Slurrystore pump to be used 
like a high pressure hose. 


the individual farm 
operator. Allows the 
operator to pump slurry 
into the storage tank when 
it doesn’t interfere with 
other chores or field work. 


Models available for hog, beef and dairy operations. - 
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years, and 1975 is the year to obtain the 
figures on the 1974 calendar year. It will 
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WARNING TO FARM COOPERATIVES 


Away back in 1922, proposed legislation en- 
titled the Capper-Volstead Act became law... 
authorizing farmers to form cooperatives to 
collectively market their products. A measure 
of immunity from anti-trust laws was a part 
of this legislation. 

Across the years, farmers have found Capper- 
Volstead helpful in their attempts to develop 
bargaining power through collective action. 
Without it, they would lose much of the po- 
tential for joining together in unified marketing, 
and would return to being individually at the 
mercy of buyers representing corporations hav- 
ing far more economic power than that possessed 
by a single farm family. Many farm cooperatives 
also provide farmers collective bargaining. clout 
in purchasing farm supplies. 

Now, more than half a century after the pas- 
sage of that historic law, it is under heavy pres- 
sure for modification or repeal. Some dairy co- 
operatives have recently tarnished the image 
of farm co-ops generally by illegal activities. 
As a result, a sort of open season on co-ops is 
being enjoyed by. their enemies. 

Food has become the topic of the day, nation- 
ally and internationally. Amidst the heightened 
awareness of the crucial necessity of food, and 
its worldwide scarcity relative to a decade ago, 
some people suddenly perceive that farm co- 
operatives could provide powerful leverage 
in helping farmers achieve justice in the 


marketplace. 
So the obvious thing to do, they argue, is 
to cripple the effectiveness of co-ops . . . so 


that farmers will be even more divided (and 
easier to conquer) than is now the case. The 
first step . . . to knock out Capper-Volstead so 
each individual farmer will once more be fully 
prey to the inequities of a marketplace where 
there are many sellers and few buyers. 

And there are even farmers who aid and abet 
the attack on co-ops . . . little understanding 
the profound impact on every farmer’s market 
which has been made by cooperatives over the 
years. Why do they attack a concept that has 
served them? Mostly because they look to 
government as the economic salvation of farm- 
ers... naively trusting in collective action con- 
trolled by the voters (95 percent of which are 
non-farmers), rather than organizations con- 
trolled by farmers themselves. 

Powerful forces are moving to undermine the 
future of farm cooperatives . . . farmers will do 
well to recognize and resist these forces. 


NOTHING BUT THE FACTS 


The news announcer, his voice dripping with 
sarcasm, tells us that the profits of the ABC 
Oil Company rose 100 percent from the year 
before. What he neglects to say is that the 
company, with total assets of a billion dollars, 
showed a profit of one million dollars a year 
ago, and two million dollars this year ...a ter- 
ribly low return on the investment, but certainly 
a handsome increase in percentage! 

Similarly, a farmer with a 100-cow herd 
could have a 200-percent increase in net in- 
come from one year to the next... rising from 
$1,000 to $3,000. This is a fantastic percentage 
increase, but still a woefully small return in 
reference to the total investment. 

And the newspapers endlessly talk shortages 
of all kinds of materials... fertilizer, for in- 
stance. The uninitiated could well assume that 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


production is sharply down; after all, that’s the 
way shortages of buggy-whips came about. But 
the fact is that most of our shortages are in 
products actually increasing rapidly in supply 
... but not fast enough to keep up with soaring 
demand. 

Folks, even all the news that’s fit to print 
requires some analytical thinking if we're to 
arrive at the truth. Food prices are “high” in 
that they are more than most folks want to pay, 
but they’re still a bargain in terms of the hours 
the average person must work to earn enough 
to buy his groceries. 


ACROSS LINE FENCES 


Sixty urban Chicago families became weekend 
farmers recently by spending Friday evening 
through the next Sunday morning actually living 
and working on area farms. In each case, entire 
city families . . . ranging in number from two 
to eight . . . stayed at the farm residence and 
learned firsthand about the problems and oppor- 
tunities of farming. A total of 32 different pro- 
fessions and occupations were represented. 

Now I suspect that this city-farm swap will 
not convince even the city folks involved that 
“food is still a bargain,” but it will surely be a 
constructive exercise in creating better under- 
standing across line fences. For we live in a 
world where most non-farmers are so completely 
insulated from the realities of food production 
that they’re easily led to some very bad decisions 
concerning this crucially-important part of our 
national economy. 


AGRICULTURE DAY 


Some agribusinessmen are promoting the idea 
of a formal declaration of the first Monday 
nearest the first day of spring to be Agriculture 
Day. In 1975, this date falls on March 24. 

Proposed as a day for Americans to express 
gratitude to farmers and agribusinessmen, Agri- 
culture Day hasn’t gotten very far yet in Con- 
gress. However, appropriate resolutions have 
been introduced, and sponsors are hopeful that 
agriculture may yet receive this token of the 
recognition it so richly deserves. 


CLOUD OVER CORNELL 


Over the years, I’ve learned to laugh a lot... 
there is no other way to preserve sanity in an 
uncertain and contradictory world. But it’s 
laughter with other folks... not at them. 

Anyway, I find myself chuckling a bit many 
a morning when driving to work at my office 
in Ithaca, New York. Far above Cayuga’s waters, 
etched against the winter dawn, is the outline 
of buildings at Cornell University. Here is a 
great educational institution... and bastion of 
fervent ‘environmentalists and social reformers. 

Here are offices of people who led the fight 
to shoot down a_ proposed nuclear-reactor 
generator because of potential thermal pollu- 
tion in Cayuga Lake. Students from these clois- 
tered halls have enthusiastically enlisted in 
innumerable causes that they think will save 
the world...from forcing the University to 
boycott any lettuce not blessed by Cesar Chavez, 
all the way to insisting upon coeducational 
dormitories. 

But the irony is that a sooty cloud hangs over 


the University’s heating plant each morning... 
from burning soft coal in furnaces without the 
expensive stack-cleaning devices long since 
installed by such environmentalist-scorned 
companies as New York State Electric and Gas. 
Specialists at the University spend endless 
numbers of dollars for wide-ranging activities 
oriented toward environmental improvement 
... vigorously endorsing rigid enforcement of 
anti-pollution laws...except on their own 
campus. Students march for pot, but not for 
smoke. 

The moral of the story, of course, is as old 
as mankind. We can all see the spot of dust in 
the other fellow’s eye, yet we remain oblivious 
to the railroad-tie in our own! 

Lord, the world so badly needs to be reformed 
... let it start with me. 


THE HIGH-PRICED SPREAD 


Some oleomargarine prices have come up to 
butter prices in various areas of the country. 
All this has come about because of soaring 
demand for vegetable oils, and a slumping of 
butter prices. 

Remember how oleo advertisers used to gibe 
at butter as “the high-priced spread’? Serves 
em right to have to take a dose of their own 
medicine! 


A REAL GAS 


I have in my office a thick document en- 
titled “Final Report, the Bio-Gas Project.” The 
jillions of figures contained therein boil down 
to the fact that making methane from dairy 
manure is not economically sound as an energy 
source. According to the report, the bio-gas 
method costs $2.08 to produce the energy 
equivalent of a gallon of gasoline . . . under the 
best conditions. Under less favorable conditions, 
the cost shoots up to $36.50! 

Recycling manure to the land and back 
through crops remains the most economical way 
to handle what were once referred to as “ani- 
mal wastes.” Rising fertilizer costs have gotten 
rid of that term .. . how can anything that will 
replace expensive fertilizer be called a waste 
product? 

Well, it was fun to dream of profitably con- 
verting the brown mass to gas, but let's get 
back to reality and spread it on the fields! 


SPREAD IT 


If you think American farmers get a bit ram: 
bunctious protesting low profit levels, you 
should see how the French tillers of the soil get 
attention! Last fall, a number of them piled 
straw bales on highways, blocked roads with 
tractors, and spread manure up and down 
streets. 

Somehow, I question the wisdom of these 
tactics . . . as I do the livestock “kill-ins” we’ve 
been having lately in the United States . . . but 
frustrated farmers have to do something to get 
attention. 

Are there better ways? 


THE PASSIN’ PARADE 


There was a struggling little church in an 
Arkansas hamlet where some agitation arose 
to buy a new chandelier. The board of deacons 
held a meeting to discuss it, and the first two 
deacons spoke in favor of it. 

The third deacon stood up and said, “I'm 
agin this here proposal for three reasons. In the 
first place, there ain’t nobody here knows how 
to spell the word, so we couldn't order one. 

“In the second place, even if we happened 
to get one, there is nobody in the congregation 
that knows how to play it. And in the third 
place, if the church has any extra money to 
spend, I think they ought to buy a new lighting 
fixture!” 
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Foreground: Mrs. Edgar Scott, farm manager; Henry Zajac, Agway Enterprise Salesman; Background, with 
“Ardrossan G.L.R. Classtop”: Chet Billhime, foreman; Ed Mimnah, cropsman; and Robert Moore, herdsman. 





“We know we can depend on the Agway people” 


Mrs. Edgar Scott, Manager, Ardrossan Farms 


Tradition-steeped Ardrossan Farms, of her family. But the guiding hand picture-book corn.” 
Montgomery County, Pais home to today is definitely hers. Fo balanceall this envray 2p eres 
one of the country’s top Ayrshire er, 
ei Both she and her team of specialists of alfalfa are grown and harvested 
herds with about 100 milking. Under ; 
; : rely heavily on the knowledge and annually under the Agway Queen’s 
Mrs. Scott’s stewardship, average eee oe Dai Fi re Hed 
Peden hee echo aiehethan advice of Agway Dairy Enterprise Men program. First cutting is ensile 
P Salesman Henry Zajac. ““On Henry’s and the later ones baled. 


14,000 pounds of milk and 600 pounds 
of butterfat. In 1974, the individual 
top producer has achieved a record of 
23,000 pounds of milk and 1,000 
pounds of fat. 


advice, we’ve put most of 135 acres 
of corn into Agway 834X and Agway 
840,” says Chet Billhime, foreman, 
“and as far as I’m concerned, it’s 


A new barn, milkhouse, feed room 
and silo were constructed and 
equipped by Agway. Feed, fertilizer, 
seed, twine, chemicals and petroleum 


Mrs. Scott attributes much of her also come from the cooperative. 


success to the inspiration of her late 
parents, Colonel and Mrs. Robert L. 
Montgomery, and to the loyal support 


“But quality products are not the only 
reasons we buy from Agway,” Billhime 
said. ‘’The big reason is the quality 

of service. I know I can trust Henry 
not to push something just to make a 
sale. He keeps us updated on every- 
thing that is new... drops in 
frequently with good, sound advice 
that makes us money... you can’t buy 
service like that from just anybody.” 


If that’s the kind of service you want, 
call Agway and get in touch with an 


Chet Billhime checks Enterprise Salesman. 


“‘nicture book’’ corn, 
Agway 834X 
1964-1974 with Henry Zajac. 





Farm Enterprise Service € AGWAY 


What’s 
with NFO? 


While they grabbed the American 
consumer’s attention with calf-kills 
this past fall, the National Farmers 
Organization also launched a drive 
to gain some notice from Northeast 
farmers as well. The timing was per- 


fect, what with dairymen ... partic- 
ularly in areas where times get 
roughest quickest... fast running 


out of patience with the economic 
status quo. 

In a series of meetings featuring 
such thought-provoking speakers as 
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NFO national director Kenton Bailey 
of Farmington, Maine, healthy farmer 
turnouts indicated that many dis- 
enchanted farmers were at least 
game to listen to the organization's 
oui of action. In Allegany County 
on New York’s Souther Tier, for 
example, NFO membership jumped 
from one to dozens in less than a 
month. 

What is their plan of action? 
Basically, it is nothing short of an 
ultimatum from the food producer 
to the food buyer... “either buy 
my product at cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit, or you don't 
buy it at all.” Dubbing this approach 
“collective bargaining,’ NFO  of- 
ficials explain that through their 
nationwide “collection, dispatch and 
delivery system” they can name 





PROT 


their own price by choosing their 
markets and moving products hun- 
dreds of miles if necessary. The NFO 
claims that their action caused the 


Get the facts... 
with Agrifax 


lf you haven't put Agrifax to work for you yet, 
don’t waste another minute. Agrifax is our new 
management information service available to 
farmers of the Northeast. Agrifax is not just 
another bookkeeping system. Agrifax is acom- 


plete accounting information system which in- 
cludes service by a trained Farm Credit rep- 
resentative in your local area. He can help you 
with tax planning and reporting, provide con- 
tinuous financial information, monthly ircome 
and expense statements, reports on special 
segments of your business, cash flow analysis, 
depreciation schedules, and a broad range of 
other information. He’ll help you understand 
your figures and show you how to use them to 
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own Farm Credit Service . 
only the beginning . . 


fit your needs. Get your facts with Ag- 
. another good reason to work with your 


. where credit is 
. and service never ends. 


ng to dissatisfied dairymen in 
NE York’s Southern Tier last fall, 
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upward movement of the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin series last year. 

The officials point out that even 
if you join, you don't have to send 
your milk through NFO channels, 
and in fact, many members don’t. 
If members in an area do manage to 
assemble a large block of production, 
they can begin utilizing the NFO 
channels. One big inducement for 
producers to join has been NFO’s 
highly-successful “cattle price lift” 
which bypasses the auction stables, 
selling directly to meat packers. 
Dairyman Chy Haberfield, Scio, 
New York, says he gains about $30 a 
head over market price for cull cows 
sent in this manner. 

Besides selling their plan of action 
at the recent round of meetings, the 
NFO speakers severely criticized the 
institutions they contend are re- 
sponsible for steadily eroding the 
farmer's control over his destiny. At 
a well-attended meeting in Wells- 
ville, New York, Bailey labeled the 
federal reserve system as a “bunch of 
moneychangers who print bogus 
paper money.” He says farmers are 
being forced to borrow their way 
out of cost-price squeezes at a rate 
which will soon “allow the money- 
changers to take over what we call 
the family farm.” 

It is the corporate-controlled 
entity that the NFO views with the 
utmost rancor...mass media, cor- 
porate farms (which they say threaten 
to take over agriculture), and a host 
of other institutions. Farm coopera- 
tives are looked upon with similar 
sentiments. If it isn’t farmer-owned 
and farmer-financed, says NFO, 
then it has sold out to the money- 
changers. 

While NFO spokesmen singe one 
institution after another with scathing 
attacks, offering what has been called 
a reactionary economic policy, they 
do offer an alternative to the co- 
operative effort. This amounts to a 
labor union of farmers...so much 
so that collective bargaining truly 
represents their means of gaining 
what they're after. Do the coal 
miners promote coal while accepting 
less-than-cost-of-production prices? 
This is essentially the NFO alterna- 
tive ...sell at your price or strike. 

NFO recently survived a round of 
litigation at the hands of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission over 
member-financing of the organiza- 
tion. By its own admission, NFO is 
dirt-poor financially. But this does 
not seem to dampen the fervor with 
which organization faithfuls fight 
for the cause...and while things 
couldn’t be much worse for some 
Northeast dairy co-ops, they're get- 
ting better for Northeast factions of 
the National Farmers Organization. 
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Inventions of the year 


Our January 1974 issue carried a 
brief item about “Zapper,” a micro- 
wave device whose “death ray” kills 
weeds, grasses and soil organisms, 
thereby leaving the soil virtually 
pest-free and boosting crop yields 
considerably. 

Now it turns out that Zapper is 
one of the 100 top technical “prod- 
ucts of the year” for 1974, cited by 
Industrial Research Magazine in its 
12th annual award competition to 
recognize the most significant scien- 
tific and technological developments 
...the ones that are most apt, in 
one way or another, to become a 
part of our daily lives. 

Zapper is now being tested on a 
limited commercial basis, and the 
developers (Oceanography Interna- 
tional Corporation, College Station, 
Texas 77480) hope it will be on the 
market in 1975. 

Another I-R selection, also men- 
tioned in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
a few months ago, is a different 
approach to weed control. This one 
is a “safener” known as Antidote 
R-25788...a simple — chemical 


VEGETABLES 


£ 


Conference — The ninth annual New 
York State Processing Vegetable Con- 
ference, covering topics of interest 
to both growers and processors, will 
be held February 18, 19 and 20 at 
the Hilton Inn on the Campus in 
Rochester, New York. 

Crop sessions will deal with snap 
beans, red beets, peas, sweet corn, 
carrots and cabbage. An evening 
program is also planned. Representa- 
tives from the New York Vegetable 
Growers Association and the Associ- 
ated NYS Food Processors are in- 
volved in planning and conducting 
the conference, which is sponsored 
by Cooperative Extension and Cor- 
nell University. 

For further information, write: 
Robert Becker, Hedrick Hall, NYS 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, New York 14456. 


Back to School — After October 21, 
1976, anyone using “restricted” pes- 
ticides . . . and this will include most 
vegetable and fruit growers . . . must 
be certified in order to use these 
pesticides. An applicator will have 
to successfully complete a training 
course that will familiarize him with 
potential toxicity of the materials, 
how to protect the environment, and 
ways to minimize exposure to people. 


Zaps Aphids — USDA entomologists 
are experimenting with a fungus 
that attacks aphids. Called Enthomo- 
phthora, it produces thread-like stalks 
that spread through the insects’ 
bodies and destroys them. 

Another in a growing list of bio- 
logical pesticides, “Entho” is com- 
patible with at least two chemical 


fungicides. 
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which, when added in small quan- 


tities to conventional weed killers, 
makes them safer to use on “touchy” 
crops, such as corn. Developer was 
Stauffer Chemical Company, West- 
port, Connecticut 06880. 

L-R’s 1974 choices ranged from a 
highly scientific method of applying 
the techniques of nuclear physics 
in researching the cause of sickle 
cell anemia, to a skull cap contain- 
ing circulating water to cool the 
body. In addition to the two pre- 
viously mentioned, here are some 





Holding the line on production 
costs means getting your feeding ie 


program in balance. 


Here’s how to go about it. 


Start with a forage test. 


The only way you can hope to balance 
out your feeding program is first to find 
out how much energy and protein your 
cows are getting from homegrown grains 
and forages. So a forage test is a must. Once you 
have the results, your Agway man will arrange for 
a free Total Dairy Ration (TDR) Profile. 


Free— 


Agway TDR Profile .. . A $15 value 


Together with the results of your forage test, free 


 S STEPS 


to fine-tuning your dairy 
feeding program 


Ee 


award-winning products with pos- 
sible agricultural use: 

Raindrop Spray Nozzle Model 
33874, which produces a_hollow- 
cone spray comprising such large 
droplets that most will not drift to 
contaminate areas where they are 
not wanted. Principal application is 
in the aerial spraying of agricultural 
or industrial pesticides. From Dela- 
van Manufacturing Company Spray 
Products Division, West Des Moines, 
Iowa 50265. 

A fast-setting concrete that 
achieves an excellent bond with 
existing concrete, from Republic 
Steel Corporation, P.O. Box 6778, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 

The first commercially-available 
solar energy collector, from PPG 
industries, One Gateway Center, 










Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222. 

New York, California and Massa- 
chusetts provided 37 of the 1974 
I-R 100 winners. In fact, over the 
12 years of the competition, these 
three states have dominated in num- 
ber of winners. To develop all of 
the 1974 winning products cost in 
the neighborhood of $58 million. 
Average development cost per prod- 
uct was $718,000 (1970 average was 
$461,000). 

If you think you might like to buy 
one of each of the 61 winning prod- 
ucts for which the price is available, 
prepare to shell out $6,869,399! Or 
maybe you'd like to select just one 
on the list, and invest in a chemical 
to treat pine trees so as to increase 
the production of turpentine. It only 
costs about 5.5 cents per pound! 






TDR Profile spells out your most economical feeding options. 
Makes it easy for you and your Enterprise man to determine 
the least-cost way to fully utilize the energy and protein in your 
homegrown feedstuffs. 


It also lets you take full advantage of the one line of feedstuffs 
that meshes with your homegrown feeds . . . Ratio: Right® 
Dairy Rations. 


Ratio: Right® feeds . . . 
key to a balanced 
feeding program 


One of the Ratio: Right formulas will fit into your 
basic program to balance out the energy and 
protein in the feedstuffs you now have in 
storage and assure the right milk-making intake 
for your herd. With Ratio: Right feeds, nothing is 
wasted. You buy only that energy and protein 
you can’t grow yourself. 





Along with a fine-tuned feeding program, there 
are other proven ways to cut costs. Close culling 
and group feeding, for instance, help you use 
feed more efficiently. A herd average of 14,000 
pounds or more—a realistic goal—puts extra 
money into your pocket. And by sharp 
management, you control wasteful expenses 
that can really hurt. 


Call Agway now and get in touch with an Enterprise 
Salesman. He can show you how to put these 
profit-guarding practices to work. 
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PLUS — All se Els ae of Hybrid Corn — 
popular throughout yy Northeast. 


There are Seedway Dealers from PENNSYLVANIA 
to MAINE to supply your needs for all of hada 
Field Seeds. 
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Quality Seeds 
Hall, New York 14463 
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| Inflations 


PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
MAES DEALER or, if none 
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4 MEDIUM-BORE FOR OAS MERE RT A: 
REGULAR SURGE SHELLS $1.20 ea. 
famous for eliminating ‘‘drop-offs”’ (Quantity) 
2 NARROW-BORE FOR 
SURGE VACUUM SAVER SHELLS. 1.20 ea. _—___— 
has three take-up rings (Quantity) 
3 NARROW-BORE FOR 
REGULAR SURGE SHELLS 1.20 ea. 


milks splendidly, saves cost of narrow-bore shells (Quantity) 


4 STYLE DKBM FOR 
SURGE JET-FLO SHELLS 490 ea 
(Quantity) 


noted for fast, gentle milking 


CF Send free catalog of Maes inflations for al/ makes of milkers, 


plus other Maes quality products for dairy and farm. 


[_] Send me the name of Maes dealer in my county. 
SINCE THE THIRTIES . 


Name 





RFD or Box City 
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MAIL TO: MAES, INC., Dept. AA-15, Holland, Michigan 49423 
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The Dairylea dilemma 


by Gordon Conklin 


Dairymen listening carefully at 
Dairylea’s last annual meeting in 
October heard hints of what was to 
come. Treasurer Eugene Vandenbord 
reported to members, and included 
this comment, “There can be no 
more years in which, for whatever 
reasons, we conclude our financial 
accounting in the red. We cannot 
sustain an acceptable reputation with 
financial institutions unless we under- 
take whatever financial steps are 
necessary to protect members assets.” 

And _ executive vice president 
David Greenawalt commented in 
his annual report to the delegates, 
“Dairylea is at a critical crossroads, 
and its membership must determine 
what direction to take. Failure to 
revise the capital structure will, of 
necessity, result in a retrenchment 
of operations within Dairylea, which, 
in turn, will destroy its capability 
to adequately protect and serve its 
members. The alternative, the only 
alternative, is to revise the capital 
structure and provide the financing 
necessary for Dairylea to achieve 
its goal —to maximize the financial 
return to its farmer members.” 


Assessment 


But listeners then had no idea 
that the Dairylea directors would 

.reacting to pressure from the 
Bank for Cooperatives at Springfield, 
Massachusetts... assess each  pro- 
ducer 93 cents per hundredweight 
on seven months’ milk production! 
The initial reaction was rage on the 
part of many members. 

What brought Dairylea to the 
point where it owes $18 million, 
and is in danger of collapse unless 
it adopts stern measures? Its prob- 
lems come in two categories... in- 
ternal and external. 

Internal problems listed by Green- 
awalt after taking over as chief 
operating officer a little more than 
a year ago include: 

—a poor organizational structure 

— excessive overhead costs 

—lack of product pricing and 

margin control 

—lack of a profit-motivation atti- 

tude among directors and execu- 
tives 

—unacceptable levels of product 

shrinkage. 

For years, observers outside Dairy- 
lea have criticized the organization 
because some officers and directors 
have traditionally spent so much time 
making operating decisions. Bluntly 
speaking, a farmer may be entirely 
competent managing a sizable dairy 
farm...but he may be out of his 
depth trying to manage a big cor- 
poration. “Directors should decide 
policy, but professionals should 
manage the company,’ say most 
business advisers. 

It was product shrinkage that was 
partly responsible for creating the 
pressure leading to using reconsti- 
tuted milk in “splicing out” the 


Class I milk supply in some Dairy- 
lea plants. Each plant manager must 
account for every pound of milk 
coming into his plant, and every 
pound of milk-equivalent going out. 
Some slippage is expected, but if 
it becomes excessive, then the plant 


manager must correct it or face 
being fired. 
Unfortunately, some managers 


apparently met the problem by 
using milk reconstituted from milk 
powder and water for illegally mak- 
ing up part of the shrinkage... and 
the penalties eventually levied by 
New York State are history. But 
product shrinkage remained a prob- 
lem...although a diminishing one 

.even after the disclosures of 

illegal activity. 
Damaging 

Probably the most damaging single 
internal problem involved the Whit- 
ing fiasco... which accounts for at 
least half of Dairylea’s $18-million 
tidal wave of red ink. The financially- 
troubled company was picked up by 
Dairylea with the hope that it could 
provide a major entry into New 
England retail milk markets. 

But the move proved to be a disas- 
trous miscalculation on the part of 
Dairylea directors and management 

.a terribly costly lesson in the 
realities of labor-union power and 
milk-marketing hazards. 

Tuming to external problems, a 
number rear their ugly heads. They 
all boil down to one basic fact... 
Dairylea, along with most other 
dairy co-ops in the Northeast, has 
for years paid farmers more for 
milk than the cooperative can realize 
in the marketplace...creating a 
case of steady financial hemorrhage. 
Sure, milk or fluid consumption will 
usually pay its way... but “surplus” 
milk manufactured into butter and 
milk powder is an albatross around 
the neck of its manufacturer. 

In the trade, there’s a term called 
‘“make-allowance” that has to do 
with the amount a milk processor 
is paid from the total “pool” for 
making butter or powder. The USDA 
has a formula for figuring this allow- 
ance ... and processors complain that 
the figure to which it sugars off is 
unrealistically low. So Uncle Sam 
forces Dairylea to pay a certain price 
for Class II milk...then sets the 
make-allowance at a low figure... 
and breaks the open-market price 
of the product with imported butter 
and powder. With friends like that, 
no enemies are needed! 

Part of the reason for the dismal 
profit potential of butter and powder 
lies in consumer politics. Pursuing 
a cheap food policy, President Nixon 
allowed massive quantities of butter 
and powder to be imported into the 
United States...making the butter 
and powder markets a disaster area 
for cooperatives manufacturing those 
products in an effort to clear the 
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market of all milk produced. Private 
handlers have no commitments to 
any organization membership, and 
can avoid contracting to take more 
milk than is required to meet the 
needs for profitable products. 

Furthermore, the Federal Order 2 
(New York-New Jersey) area has long 
been the dumping ground for surplus 
milk from other areas. So Order 2 
cooperatives end up bearing part of 
the burden of balancing the supply 
and demand for other markets as 
well as their own...making the 
hemorrhage I mentioned even worse. 
And 30 percent of Order 2 milk pro- 
ducers belong to no cooperative ... 
which means that they do not con- 
tribute a fair share toward the costs 
of clearing the market of all milk 
produced. 

As if this were not enough, only 
Order 2 among federal milk market- 
ing orders has “free hauling” . . . with 
milk handlers able to realize only 
10 cents per hundredweight for haul- 
ing Class II milk, even though the 
average cost is 28 cents per hundred- 
weight. Any way you cut it, hauling 
milk is not “free,” and Dairylea has 
bled some dollars there, too. 


Interest 


After being in red ink for years, 
Dairylea ran up a deficit so gigantic 
that the interest on its debt began 
to consume all the net margin the 
cooperative could generate from its 
operations. In any business, that 
point marks the beginning of the 
end...and the members’ equity is 
then progressively consumed to feed 
the deficit-financing that eventually 
devours the entire organization. 

Why haven't cooperatives just set 
membership take-outs at levels that 
would keep them in the black? Partly 
because of the traditional competition 
for members among Dairylea, Ned- 
co, and Eastern Milk Producers... 
and even the NFO, which has a few 
assembly points in the region. None 
of them are in a gold-plated financial 
status, either...and such co-ops as 
Country Belle in Pennsylvania, and 
United Milk Producers in New Jersey 
have long since gone bankrupt. Le- 
high Cooperative at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, has already assessed 
members in a similar fashion to 
Dairylea’s program. 


Yankee 


Yankee Milk in New England is 
reported to have recently raised its 
capital assessment to 8 cents per 
hundredweight (from 4 cents), and 
its operating deduction is 9 cents 
(up from 7 cents)... attempting to 
stabilize its fiscal structure with a 
17-cent deduction from the sale of 
every hundred pounds of milk de- 
livered by its members. 

What of the future? Dairylea is 
reported by management to be 
presently operating in the black... 
but the Common Marketing Agency, 
of which Dairylea owns 60 percent, 
lost $500,000 during the last six 
months of fiscal 1974. 

CMA must operate in the realities 
of the marketplace... assembling 
milk at an average hauling cost of 
28 cents per hundredweight, and 
selling some of it. at a loss in a 
“soft” market. A reflection of just 
how tough those market realities are 
is found in the fact that Sealtest and 
Borden’s have virtually abandoned 
the retail milk market in New York 
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City...aware that its investment 
capital can find far more profitable 
ventures elsewhere. 

Will Dairylea members flock in 
droves to pull out and join other 
cooperatives, or to go it alone as 
a member of no cooperative? Some 
will, but in any case it appears that 
the assessment is legally binding so 
those who jump will have paid. And 
ready access to alternative milk 
markets is not easily available to all 
dairymen... it’s worth something 
just to have a market available. 

Some Dairylea members have al- 
ready begun litigation to prevent 
the collection of the assessment, and 
the court cases may drag on for 
months, or even years. It’s conceiv- 
able that assessment funds might be 
held in escrow . . . as was the case 


with the fight over nearby differen- 
tial payments . . . until the matter 
is settled by the courts. 

Predictably, many members are 
hopping mad about having to fork 
out hard-earned money to rescue 
the organization marketing their 
milk. But that anger is merely de- 
structive if it only seeks revenge... 
drawing and quartering the present 
Dairylea leadership doesn’t solve 
any problems! Their anger can be 
constructive, though, if it leads those 
dairymen to: 

— seek a restructuring of the orga- 
nization so that capable professionals 
manage, and dedicated directors 
determine policy 

—take a greater interest in their 
cooperatives, and become more fully 
involved in the selection of directors, 


‘300-'700 


and “watchdogging” activities 

— see that Dairylea becomes more 
responsive to membership ... more 
open with information 

—face squarely the fact that any 
business cannot long pay more for 
its raw product than it can recover 
in the marketplace 

—accept the ancient truth that 
there is no free lunch . . . that farmers 
must financially support the coopera- 
tive organizations that serve them 

—seek vigorously to modify the 
federal-market-order straitjacket that 
has smothered the dairy industry 
with inflexibilities .. . all in the name 
of security 

— recognize that dairymen in the 
long run will have to get more money 
for milk from the marketplace, rather 
than from Uncle Sam. 





protein value 





You can grow it... 
many growers in the East 
ore doing just that! 








per acre per year ? 


With protein prices going through the 


= ceiling, a good, thick stand of alfalfa is 


doing today. 


one of the most valuable assets you can 
own. Early planting and clear seeding 
and good management is the secret. 


Imagine cutting two to four tons of protein-rich 
alfalfa (worth as much as $90 a ton for the 
protein alone) by next fall. And then six to eight 
tons per acre during the succeeding 

harvest years! 


You can do it—just as many farmers are 

.. packing away ton after ton 

of milk-building protein plus energy and other 
nutrients ... boosting milk production... 
cutting feed costs and pocketing the savings. 


But like any other crop on your farm, high 
yields of alfalfa depend on a fine-tuned 
program... doing several things properly 
and at the right time. 


Ask your Agway Enterprise Salesman for a 
copy of Agway’s “1975 Planning Guide 

for Alfalfa’. Then go over it with him step by 
step. By following each step carefully, 

you'll be well on your way to six- to eight-ton 
harvests and up to $700 in protein value 
alone, from every acre you plant! 








CONGRESS 


Changes in Congress are best il- 
lustrated by taking a look at the 
House Ag Committee. A full third of 
the 1974 group is missing — 12 out 
of 36 members. 

Eight of those who lost at the polls 
or decided to retire were Republi- 
cans, four were Democrats. Demo- 
crats figured to outnumber Repub- 









by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


licans 24-12 on the “new” commit- 
tee, compared with the previous 
ratio of 20-to-16. 

Everyone, it seemed, wanted to fill 
one of those dozen vacant seats on 
the committee. Applicants for the 
jobs were outrunning by far the num- 
ber of places available — which was 
a switch. 

Following other elections in re- 


cent years, said a committee spokes- 
man, “we had to scratch for bodies.” 

New popularity of the ag com- 
mittee is due to just what you'd sup- 
pose — the increasing influence of 
food and agriculture on U.S. foreign 
policy, domestic and worldwide 
concern over food supply and food 
prices, and the renewed war on 
world hunger. 

Co-ops are soon going to be under 
heavy fire from the government. Fo- 
cus of the attack will be the dairy 
Co-ops. 

Heavy publicity for more than two 
years given to political “milk funds” 
is one of the reasons for the cam- 
paign. “Fallout from illegal cam- 
paign contributions of several dairy 
co-ops,” says Ken Naden of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Co-ops,” is 


with the Vermeer 
one-man hay system 


It's getting "sO you can’t drive through farm country 
without seeing hundreds of those big, round hay 
bales. And we like that. 


. , because we’re Vermeer, 


- originators of the one-man hay harvesting system that's 
_ responsible for most of ’em. Farmer-designed 
Vermeer balers harvest more hay per day than 
conventional equipment — at a much lower cost. 
Forget about crews — in the field or at the barn. 
| Team up your tractor with any one of three Vermeer 
Balers (Models 706C, 605C and the new Model 504C) 
and you can pick up, twine tie and drop big 4-6 foot 
wide bales — every four to five minutes. And because 
those Vermeer bales are weather-resistant, you can 
store them outside — in the field or close to your 
feeding area. - 
Gone are the days of long hours and hard work of 
making hay. Add the Vermeer R-21A Twinrake, 
Vermeer Bale Carriers or our Bale Unroller . . . and, 
from raking to feeding, control your entire hay harvest 
from your tractor seat — by yourself. 



























_ Vermeer sales and service 
__ representative or mail the 





rake it, bale it, transport it, feed it... 
without ever leavins your tractor seat! 












Interested? Contact your local 
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doing undeserved damage to the 
while co-op movement.” 

Another reason for the drive on 
co-ops is that numerous lawyers in 
the Justice Department, in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and some 
lawmakers on Capitol Hill sincerely 
believe it is time for a thorough re- 
view of co-op exemptions from anti- 
trust under the Capper-Volstead 
Act of 1922, and of co-op tax ad- 
vantages. These laws, said Adminis- 
trator Ron Knutson of USDA’s Farm- 
er Cooperative Service, are “under 
attack as never before.” 

Where milk is concerned, the in- 
quiries will stress allegations that 
milk marketing order programs, and 
state milk laws restrict competition 
to the detriment of the consumer. 

Annual sales of a dozen of the 
country’s co-ops now qualify them 
for listing among the nation’s 500 
largest industries in Fortune maga- 
zine. What investigators say they 
want to know is whether the old 
laws are today giving the larger co- 
ops competitive advantages over pri- 
vate industry. 


Special Targets 


The dairy co-ops are special tar- 
gets of a new organization head- 
quartered in Washington. Known as 
the National Association for Milk 
Marketing Reform (NAMMR), its 
legal counsel is Jack Pearce, an anti- 
trust specialist formerly with the 
Justice Department, and the White 
House Office of Consumer Affairs. 
Pearce is now in private law practice 
in Washington. 

He asks: “Should we do away 
with corporate tax advantages for 
those engaged in processing? If a 
co-op has a monopoly, should it lose 
its tax status?” 

Pearce says NAMMR will take 
its case to the anti-trust subcom- 
mittees of the House and Senate 
judiciary committees — not the ag- 
riculture committees — because “this 
is a monopoly, not a co-op problem.” 
Milk Pricing 

People feel, says Pearce, “that the 
market order system has tended to 
favor the market power of co-ops 
with almost no sense of what is good 
for the consumer . . .” With the cur- 
rent interest of consumers in milk 
pricing, he adds, “the time is right” 
to bring about a. more competitive 
and open milk marketing system in 
the US, 

NAMMR is financed by 20 private 


dairies, mostly in the East. Presi- | 


dent of NAMMR is A. J. Nixon, who 
recently retired as senior vice presi- 
dent of Penn Dairies at Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Director of the Washington office 
is Michael Maggio. “We've got 
nothing against co-ops, we favor 
them,” said Maggio, “and we're not 
against bigness as such. But some- 
times when co-ops get too big, they 
may violate anti-trust laws in re- 
straint of trade — and the exemp- 
tions in the law let them get away 
with it. : 

‘What we're against is abuses, and 
we believe this program is in the in- 


terest of farmers.” 
Obvious purpose of the new orga- 


nization is “to destroy the milk mar- 
keting system,” said Secretary Pat 
Healy of the National Milk Produ- 


cers Federation, but he thinks the © 


(Continued on next page) | 
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effort will not go anywhere. “It’s like 
a lot of others that got nowhere,” he 
said. “Our approach will be to the 


new Congress, and we are not going ~ 


to be hurt by the new Congress.” 
In addition to Penn Dairies, mem- 
bers of the new milk marketing re- 
form lobby include these in Penn- 
sylvania — Galliker Dairy Co., Johns- 
town; Michael’s Dairies, Philadel- 
phia; Wengert’s Dairy, Lebanon. 
New Jersey — Garden State Farms, 
Midland Park; J. J. Giammalvo, Inc., 
Hackettstown; Johanna Farms, 
Flemington; Tuscan Dairy, Union. 
New York — Crowley Foods, Inc., 
Binghamton; Delwood Dairies, Inc., 
Yonkers; Elmhurst Dairy, Jamaica; 
Friendship Dairies, Inc., Maspeth; 
Glen & Mohawk Milk Association, 
Inc., Fultonville; Pollio Dairy Pro- 
ducts Corp., Brooklyn. 
_Others are Schoenberg Farms, 
Arvada, Colorado; Lewes Dairy, 
Inc., Lewes, Delaware; LeSueur 
Creamery, Inc., LeSueur, Minne- 
sota; Schepps Dairy, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas; Gossner Cheese Co., Logan, 





PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Howell Hughes, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Springfield (Massachu- 
setts) Bank for Cooperatives, will 
be the next presi- 
dent of the Farm 
Credit Banks of 
Springfield. 

The board of 
directors of the 
three-bank, agri- 
culture-oriented 
lending facility ; 
has named 
Hughes to the 
new post of ex- 
ecutive vice president for the three 
Farm Credit Banks — the Federal 
Land Bank, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank and Springfield Bank 
for Cooperatives, a triumvirate hav- 
ing a loan volume in excess of $1 
billion. 

He will succeed to the presidency 
when Gordon Cameron, president 
since 1960, retires sometime in 1975. 

Prior to affiliating with Farm 

Credit, Hughes was an employee 
of two Empire State banks . . . the 
First National Bank of Perry, and the 
Oneida National Bank of Utica. 
_ He began his Farm Credit work 
in 1948 when he was named assistant 
manager of the Farm Credit Service 
of Sodus, New York. Subsequently, 
he became general manager of the 
Batavia, New York Land Bank and 
Production Credit associations. 


Howell Hughes 








“What's your beef? Every time the milk price 
goes up in the stores a few times, we pay you 
a little more.” 
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Utah; and Liberty Pole Cheese Fac- 
tory, Inc., Viroqua, Wisconsin. 


BUDGET 


Fear of recession seems to be out- 
weighing fear of inflation where 
federal budgeting is concerned. In 
the new 1976 fiscal year, starting 
next July 1, there is no question but 
what the government will run a 
deficit, and a big one. 

Ford initially had hoped to bal- 
ance the "76 budget, but that was 
when inflation was the overriding 
official concern. 

The President and his aides were 
shooting for a deficit of less than $10 
billion, but it was clear Ford himself 
doubted this could be achieved when 
he said, “Unless there is a harsher 


Time saving and convenient. A mini- 


program than I think Congress, at 
this stage, is willing to take, and for 
economic reasons, perhaps harsher 
than I would like to take.” 

Estimates of the ’76 budget deficit 
now run as high as $35 billion. 


FARM POLICY 


That two-to-one dominance of 
Democrats over Republicans in the 
Congress won’t bring fundamental 
changes in basic farm policy. Farm 
lawmakers on both sides of the po- 
litical fence seem to agree on that. 

They also agree there'll be some 
tinkering with present farm laws — 
an effort, for example, to increase 
target prices and loans for wheat, 
feed grains, cotton. Theory is the 
new consumer-minded Congress, 





Agway store on wheels. Right at your 


milkhouse door. Ona regularly scheduled 
basis. Stocked with some 400 items. 


Items you need every day: cleans- 
ers, sanitizers, filters, inflations, 
animal health products, milker 
parts and brushes. Items you 
need seasonally, such as insect 
controls, silo caps, milkhouse 
heaters and many more. And all 
at the same low prices you would 
pay at a regular Agway store. 





worried about food costs, will buy 
the proposition on grounds stronger 
price protection for farmers means 
more production which means lower 
prices at the supermarket. 

That’s the sales pitch planned by 
Chairman Herman Talmadge, D.-Ga., 
of the Senate Ag Committee, and 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, D.-Minn. 
who will lead the drive for higher 
supports. Similar arguments will be 
used to try and sell a government- 
managed reserves program. Agri- 
culture Secretary Butz, by the way, 
is no longer adamantly opposed to 
government reserves. He now says 
that if the U.S. accepts responsibility 
to provide a fixed share of world 
food aid, year-to-year, the govern- 
ment will have to guarantee the 
commitment one way or another. 





Then there’s the Agway Salesman. An 
expert in sound dairy sanitizing pro- 
cedures. If there’s a cleaning problem, 
let him help you trouble-shoot. You'll 


always find him thoroughly 
competent to advise you on milk- 
house maintenance and animal 
health products. 


It’s all done to save you extra 
trips into town... part of Agway 


service to dairymen. 





This will be a plants-versus-ani- 
mals year. It is mildly pleasing to 
report that field crops, fruit, and 
vegetable producers will make 
money; it is downright depressing 
to even approach dairy and _ live- 
stock. 

We've tapped our sources in in- 
dustry and at the colleges, and brief- 
ly, here’s what you can expect. 


DAIRY 


Overall Class I prices off 6 to 
8% from ’74 with much bigger drops 
in first 6 months and farm costs ris- 
ing 8 to 10%. Serious cash-flow prob- 
lems for all producers. The Minne- 
sota- Wisconsin price series (the base 
for milk prices in federal order mar- 
kets) dropped 6 cents last November 
and probably 15 cents last month. 
(We went to press early in Decem- 
ber.) No recovery in M-W price 
seen before April | at earliest. Figure 
every l-cent drop in M-W to sur- 
face later as a 10-cent drop in Class 
I price. Overall blend for °75 in $7.80 
to $8.00 range. Low cull-cow prices 
will continue at least through first 
half of year. 

No dairy imports seen for first 6 
months due to government buying on 
dairy-support programs. - Will see 
mandatory 50-cent hike in support 
prices to get us up to 75% parity by 
April 1, yet we'll be in flush period, 
so the increase will be slow to be re- 
flected in milk checks. Dairy cow 
prices . . . little premium over beef. 
Those expanding herd should buy 
first half of year, if possible. 

Possible milk-price recovery late 
this year . . . probably deficit milk 
supply picture by then. Competing 


beverages will rise in price due to 


Cost-price outlook for ’75 


sugar cost, while milk price at re- 
tail should drop some, all helping 
consumption. Much depends on 
dairy import picture last half of 
year . government could pull 
another deliberate cheese import 
number on us, and that’s what started 
our current dilemma anyway. 

Last spring, no one would have 
dreamed things could get this bad 
this fast, but cheese imports aimed 
at driving down fluid prices right at 
flush period put the clampers on. The 
big boys expected a bumper crop 
with low feed prices this winter to 
take the clampers off. So much for 
that. Feed prices have their own sec- 
tion in this outlook. 

Looks like industry-wide co-op 
deductions will be bigger than in 
past . . . not just Dairylea, because 
they're all in bad financial shape. 
Overall dairy picture is the worst 
in more than a decade. 


LIVESTOCK 


Sizable beef supplies outside feed- 
lots mean only minor price recovery 
the first half-year . . . not much up 
from fall low of upper $30’s for 
choice steers. Good grass in spring 
could propel these prices to perhaps 
the high 40’s. Cow-calf (feeder) prof- 
its appear gloomy until big feed 
crops late in year have a chance to 
stir demand. 

Recent low farrowings should spell 
better-than-beef prices for hogs this 
spring . . . look for high 40’s come 


Abolish 
equipment 
punishment 


Many farmers tell us that our equipment buildings are 
the best money can buy. Of course we get lots of 
compliments on our other buildings too, but a nice 
thing about our equipment building is the fact that 

it is also the best workshop on the market. 
Engineered design of all quality steel with large easy- 
to-operate doors that will take the largest equipment 
makes this building idealy suited for industrial, com- 
mercial or farm use—Either way......it’s worth looking 


into. 


Take advantage of our Winter Discount Prices by or- 
dering now and taking delivery in the spring, with 
full price protection. Just clip coupon for free color 
brochure or call us Collect (617) 752-4696 


ee Se et 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN 

DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH 


DURAFORM INC. 


155 Hartford Pike, Shrewsbury, Mass. 01545 
Call Collect (617) 752-4696 


summer. Lower than usual lamb 
slaughter may bring strength to 
prices, but watch out for competi- 
tion from beef; it could keep things 
depressed. 


POULTRY 


Fewer turkeys . . . (10% less) will 
be grown in °75, but cold-storage 
stocks are up, so prices may not rise 
as much as expected. Egg prices 
to average 66¢ a dozen first quarter 
this year April-June average 
seen at 57, up 1l¢ from same period 
in °74 .. . and July-September av- 
erage should be 64¢, up 8¢ over same 
period in 74. Overall "75 egg pro- 
duction below last year, but feed 
costs a nickel a dozen more in 1975. 
First half of year looks strong broiler- 
wise, what with pork shortage and 
consumers stretching the dollar. 


FRUIT 


New York apple crop in ‘74 up 
25% over previous year . . . unlikely 
that stored apples will see prices 
higher than record highs of °73. Pro- 
cessing prices last fall were 15 to 
40% lower than previous year’s 
record figures. A large "75 crop will 
result in processing prices, at most, 
no higher than ’74. 

Due to small ’73 crop, tart cherry 
reserves were exhausted last year, 
which means that even a bumper 
cherry crop in °75 should bring 
good prices. Even though national 
wine demand has slumped, and ‘74 





grape production increased in Cali- 
fornia, movement of New York State 
(and Northeast) wine has been good. 
If it continues, 75 should hold good 
grape markets for Northeast. 


VEGETABLES 


All Northeast processing vege- 
tables look good this year. Sweet 
corn, peas and snap beans show no 
signs of having burdensome packs 
on hand. Less than adequate supplies, 
along with competition for acreage 
from field crops, should stimulate 
contract prices 20 to 40% over last 
year. Oversupplies, if there are any, 
could be in tomatoes, beets and kraut, 
all of which turned in big °74 packs. 
Look for as much as a 100-percent 
jump in vegetable seed prices. Basi- 
cally, it looks as if vegetables will 
hold up as long as high feed grain 


prices prevail. 


INPUTS 


— Fertilizer to be tight despite 
expanding production in face of 
world demand . . . and not just ni- 
trogen. Massive Canadian potash 
deposits are being stingily sent south 
of the border for political reasons. 
You may not be able to get the 
analyses you want, and what you do 
get, youll pay dearly for. Natural 
gas curtailment will tighten screws 
on anhydrous. 

— Feed costs, believe it or not, 
should come down, especially for 


(Continued on page 15) 


TELEPHONE 
ZIP CODE 


xX LENGTH 


AA - 1/75 


Freeze-brand those cattle 


Freeze-branding or freeze-marking 
cattle is widely practiced in the beef 
areas of the country, and for that 
matter, is nothing new here in the 
Northeast. Five and six years ago our 
variegated dairy specimens were 
feeling the cold burn of the freeze- 
branding iron. 

When many farmers saw the re- 
sults, they went back to the ear tag, 
neck chains, foot straps, and other 
simpler, though more expensive 
means of identification. Perhaps this 
was a premature abandoment of a 
method that really has some merit 
for Northeast dairymen . .. as long as 
you learn to do it right. 


White Hair 


Remember that most dairy cows 
are two-colored, and their flank or 





Outlook..... 

(Continued from page 14) 
dairy rations, over the next 4 to 6 
months . . . due to reduced feeding 
nationally and lower world export 
demand since energy costs are drain- 
ing some countries’ pocketbooks. 
Let’s hope for an overall $20 per 
ton reduction on a 16 to 18%-pro- 
tein dairy formulation. Poultry feed 
will remain higher and then tail off 
some, too. Slow, steady, downward 
drift in grain prices this year rather 
than a sudden burst . . . many farm- 
ers holding stored grain longer. 

— Pesticide costs will be up sharply 
and supply of phosphate derivatives 
(malathion, Guthion, Parathion) and 
triazine (atrazine) will be very scarce 
... buy now. Aldrin and dieldrin ban 
promises to bother corn growers, 
causing a rush for substitutes. 

— Fuel costs to be up as costs are 
passed on, but supplies should be 
adequate . . . that is, unless darken- 
ing clouds over the Mideast bring 
another war. 

— Seed corn is critically short for 
this year. Early varieties used in 
Northeast in somewhat better supply 
than mid-and late-season varieties. 
Yet Midwest competition for them 
will be strong. Consequently, seed 
companies will be selling lower- 
germinating stuff... DeKalb 50-55% 
germ, Funk 65-70%, and so on. You'll 
need to push a pencil real hard on 
those buys to see how feasible they 
are for you, considering time, fer- 
tilizer and fuel cost. Best seed buys 
are in the silage area . . . more flex- 
ibility. Some seed varieties were sold 
out in early November...so get 
on this one right away. 

— Farm equipment will sell well 
first half of year (except livestock 
equipment), but some experts say 
this will change later in year with 
coming of lower grain prices . . . 
you may be able to deal better later. 

— Money, although hard to get 
by non-farm borrowers, looks like it 
will be generally available at an in- 
creased cost to farmers in sound con- 
dition, but don’t get complacent. 
Already some banks, tired of com- 
peting for farm loans, are shutting 
down farm credit. This concentrates 
from borrowing on one source — 
the Farm Credit System and 
that may not be healthy in long run. 
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hip is likely to have a strip of white 
running across it. In freeze-marking, 
red or black hair grows back in 
white, but white hair will not grow 
back in red or black. Therefore, you 
have to assure a proper burn on the 
white area, so that no hair will grow 
back. (You'll have a pink or flesh- 
colored brand.) With practice, it’s 
easy. 

Another problem may be freeze- 
branding calves. They don’t have 
much of a flank, and what there is 
cannot be called meaty. With more 
than one or two numbers, it’s hard to 





get uniform pressure for a good 
brand. Again, experience is the best 
teacher, but many don’t try to freeze- 
brand young calves. They use other 
identification until the animals are 
bigger. 

What’s so good about the freeze- 
branding method? It is permanent, 
easily visible when done correctly, 
less expensive than neck chains and 
other tags that will fall off, and it 
gives you more latitude in creating 
your own numbering (or lettering) 
system. 

A new trademark in the Northeast, 
Y-Tex Corporation of Cody, Wyo- 
ming, has a new freeze-marking 
system. According to Dick Brown 
of Progenetics (they distribute Y-Tex), 
this system uses irons with a new 
design for deeper impressions, and 
enough bulk and weight to hold the 


to fine-tuning your 
73 crops program 


cold better. Dick explains that Pro- 
genetics, an Ithaca, New York firm 
that deals in cattle-breeding services 
and materials, has performed freeze- 
marking on a number of dairy ani- 
mals with good results. Response 
from dairymen anxious to get a better 
identification system has been sur- 
prising. 

The Y-Tex system uses either one- 
and-a-half-inch irons (size of number 
or letter), or three-inch irons, im- 
mersed in liquid nitrogen, the same 
stuff semen is stored in. An accom- 
panying chart tells the farmer how 
long to hold the iron on the hide, 
depending on the age and color of 
animal. Multiple-number applicators 
are available. 

For more information, contact 
Dick Brown, Progenetics, Box 880, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 








There’s rough going ahead and we all know it. So it’s vital that everything that 
goes into producing a crop—seed, fertilizer, pesticides and gasoline—be used 
as efficiently as possible. Fine-tuning your crop program is one way to start. 


I. 


Use soil test results. Fine-tuning starts with a soil 
test. Hopefully, you have already received the 
returns for the soil samples you took earlier. If you 
didn’t take any samples and the ground isn’t 
frozen, get out now and do it. Your Agway crops 
man Can provide you with sample bags and 
complete sampling information. 


Soil test results are the best fine-tuning tool you 

have for planning your 1975 crops program. But, 

if you have to plan without them, at least schedule 
a PH test before spring planting. 


Lime. The best way to make sure that fertilizer is 
well utilized is to get soil pH up to the proper 
level. Fertilizer efficiency is only about 80 percent 
at pH 6.0 and one-fifth of every ton applied is 
wasted. But at pH 6.8, efficiency is nearly 100 
percent and you get full value from every ton. 
Well-limed land helps you s-t-r-e-t-c-h your 
fertilizer supply without sacrificing crop yields. 
And another “pocketbook” benefit is the fact 
that most herbicides have been proven more 
effective at higher pH levels. 


Get the most from your production inputs by 
aiming for a pH of 7.0, the level at which most 
farm crops grow their best. 


Fill it out — 





Match the crop to the soil. Re-evaluate your 


@ Je Selection of crops. Match the crop that grows best 


on a particular type of soil and under given 

field conditions to those fields on your farm that 
most nearly meet the requirement. This is an 
important step, even if it upsets your rotation plans. | 


Select highest-yielding adapted varieties. Some 
varieties have the potential to yield higher—that is 
to utilize available plant food to the greatest extent. 
Select a field corn, for example, that will match 
your growing season for highest yield potential 
from available nutrients. Choose an alfalfa variety 
with the potential to yield a maximum number 

of cuttings a year. Saranac and Iroquois, for 
example, because of their quick recovery have 
the potential of yielding one extra cutting a year 
in most areas. That extra alfalfa harvest could be 
your profit. 


my §=6Aim for 100% stands. Make sure that your 
ee Planting equipment is in top condition and that 


appropriate seed treatment is used. You cannot 
afford 75-80% stands of alfalfa, corn, other forage 
crops or grains anymore. 


Even though everything that goes into a crop is more costly today, you shouldn’t skimp 
on the inputs. Alfalfa, for instance, will still produce cheaper protein than you can 
buy. $18 worth of plant food—at today’s prices—will return $200 worth of feed value. 


Comparable returns are possible in the production of corn. Nitrogen, at 30¢ a pound, 
costs $2.40 to produce a ton of silage. And how much is a ton of silage worth today? 


Your Agway Enterprise man would like to help you fine-tune your crop program for 
75. Why not call him right now? 









FIRST CLASS MAIL 
Wa ee 


OPPOSES PROMOTION ORDER 


Here are some reasons why I feel 
New York dairymen should not sup- 
port the milk promotion order. 

At the recent hearing held in 
Albany, I heard no conclusive evi- 
dence that the millions of hard- 
earned dollars deducted from the 
farmers milk checks since the incep- 
tion of the order two and one-half 
years ago have done anything but 
provide a few well-paid jobs for the 
advertising agencies. It cost dairy- 
men $240,000 for Cornell economists 
to make surveys which didn’t prove 
that milk-promotion had helped 
stabilize sales, either. 

Per-capita consumption has 
dropped by 184 pounds since 1949, 
but per-capita production has 
dropped 378 pounds. Per-capita 
production in 1973 was only 8 
pounds more than in 1949, yet our 
per-capita imports last year were 
18.5 pounds. I do not feel I can 
afford to promote milk in order to 
stimulate the sales of foreign dairy 
products. 


Price 


Last year, Class I averaged $8.33 
in Federal Order 2. Assuming that 
milk promotion could increase our 
Class I utilization to 100 percent, 
this still fell far short of our costs. 

My husband, who got his degree 
in agriculture from the College of 
Common Sense, and his master’s 
from the University of Experience, 
has his own economic formula — 
two times the cost of grain equals 
the cost of production. Even if I 
take the average cost in Wisconsin 
of $10, and add a conservative 20 
percent to cover transportation and 
higher grain prices, $8 milk does 
not pay $12 cost of production no 
matter how big and efficient you are. 

Remember, too, dairymen are 
paying at least 100-percent of parity 
to promote a product for which they 
receive less than 50-percent of true 
parity. Farm parity is no longer 
based on the 1910-1914 wholesale 
price index when all segments of the 
economy were equal. Every time 
farm prices have gone up too much, 
farm parity has been “revised” down. 

Milk promotion, for which the 
farmer must pay, is just another 
added fixed cost. If the economic 





‘Now that you've had your morning coffee, are 
you present and accounted for?"’ 
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advisers feel we need a non-brand 
milk promotion program, then let 
them amend the marketing orders 
and add it to our price so the con- 
sumer pays for it just like she pays 
the advertising costs of all the other 
industries in the country. — Jean 
Steciak, Little Falls, New York. 


DOG PROBLEM 


Until the dog menace is recog- 
nized and brought under control in 
southern New England, sheep on the 
farm are out of the question. Housing 
developments have extended far into 
former farming areas. Dogs in these 
developments seem to average two 
to a household...turned free to 
roam where they please, despite 
“leash laws” in every community. 





Dog officers are helpless in the face 
of sheer numbers. The question must 
be faced in the near future, on the 
right to own dogs — who, where, and 
how many. 

As to the experiment of raising 
sheep in confinement, let me just 
say this. Rhode Island’s largest sheep 
operation is the flock of 1,000 sheep 
in confinement on the Laten Knight 
Road, Cranston, farm of Scott Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 

Blood is drawn from the jugular 
vein of the sheep for manufacturing 
frozen cultures that are shipped to 
hospitals, clinics, laboratories and 
doctors all over the country. - With 
an operation of this size, no expense 
has been spared to “dog-proof” the 
farm. Yet, dogs have invaded the 
premises to maim and kill sheep. 


I have a scrapbook of newspaper 
clippings concerning the dog prob- 
lem in Rhode Island... and it con- 
tains many articles. 

Sheep can and should be on every 
family farm, but until the dog men- 
ace is controlled, raising sheep in 
Rhode Island and southern New 
England is a losing proposition. — 
Mrs. Anne Crawford Holst, East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island. 


FEWER PETS? 


Writing about food shortages over- 
seas, you raise a question concerning 
not replacing pets that die. If your 
spouse died, and you were lonely, 
wouldn’t you turn to someone or 
something else to replace that per- 
son? 





SAVE ABOUT °680 


OPERATING COSTS 





TS CHEVY 


PICKUP VS. 
COMPARABLE ’74- 


1975 C10 Half-Ton 350 V8 Fleetside Pickup 





Some people have pets as a com- 
panion. These people are _heart- 
broken when the pet passes on. 
Children love animals, and most of 
them have a pet. You can’t just say 
to a small child, “Well, Rover is 
gone... and you'll have to get along 
without another pet.” 

Then there are the people who 
have a dog for protection. It is 
against the law to carry guns to 
protect yourself; will it soon be a 
law that you can’t have a dog? 

What about the “horse-lovers”’ 
of America? You call these animals 
non-productive, but where would 
our forefathers have been without 
them? 

I will agree there are a lot of un- 
wanted pets around, and _ people 
neglect them. This is where the 


people who want fewer pets should 
get together and so something. For 
every neglected animal there should 
be a fine. All unwanted pets should 
be put away (not dropped off). 

I notice you don’t mention other 
pets such as fish, guinea pigs, ham- 
sters, rabbits, etc. These all require 
some form of food.—Mrs. Roger 
Eggleston, North Collins, New York 


FARM PRICES 


It seems that the whole U.S.A. 
is willing to pay any price asked 
for new cars, campers, anything 
needed for recreation, high living, 
etc. But when it comes to their food, 
they want the old farmer to give 
that to them for nothing! 


When will the people ever get it 
through their heads that we farmers 
must also have a living wage in order 
to produce this food? If they don’t 


change their tactics before long, they 


won't have any farmers to produce 
anything for them because they are 
constantly biting the hand that feeds 
them and thwarting them at every 
turn. The farmer will quit because 
he cannot operate at a loss contin- 
ually. 

Furthermore, the U.S. government 
has done its utmost, and a great 
injustice to the farmers, by keeping 
the market flooded with imported 
dry milk, cheese and butter, millions 
of pounds of it at a time, to keep 
our prices down. It isn’t the milk 
the American farmer has produced 
that has flooded the market to keep 


Based on GM Proving Grounds mileage 
tests and extended maintenance 
intervals for Chevy’s best-selling 1975 
sickup=projected through 50,000 miles. 























hevy is serious about truck economy. For 
1975, Chevrolet has made meaningful 
advances designed to lower the costs of oper- 
ating this C10 Pickup. Based on GM Proving 
rounds mileage tests and new extended 
aintenance intervals, projected through 
50,000 miles of driving, savings in operating 
osts can be as much as $680 compared to 
ast year’s comparably-equipped model. 


Let’s look at this specific model: the popular 
C10 Half-Ton V8 Pickup 


Ihis is Chevy’s best-selling pickup and it 
offers outstanding potential for lower costs 
bf operation. Projected savings based on GM 
Proving Grounds tests are shown in the box 
at right. These savings, of course, will vary 
lepending on equipment, loads, operating 
onditions, driving habits and the price of 
pasoline. 


More miles per gallon definitely helps lower 
sora Plas? Ay . 


omparing this 1975 Chevy C10 Half-Ton 
Pickup* with its 1974 counterpart in the GM 
Proving Grounds City/Suburban Driving 
Schedule, the ’75 Half-Ton, using unleaded 
yasoline, showed about a 14% reduction in 
uel consumption over the ’74 model using 
leaded fuel. As detailed in the box at right, 
his would amount to net savings of $343 in 
50,000 miles. Again, these savings will vary 
Jepending on equipment, loads, operating 
onditions and the price of gasoline. 


%& VEHICLES AND TEST DESCRIPTION 


Comparisons are based on the following 1975 Chevrolet 
Half-Ton Pickup and its comparable 1974 model: C10 350 
2-barrel V8 Fleetside Pickup, 8-foot box, under 6,001 GVW, 
equipped to comply with Federal emission standards, with 
Turbo Hydra-matic 3-speed transmission, 3.40:1 axle ratio, 
and L78-15 tires. Mileage tests were conducted in the GM 
Proving Grounds City/Suburban Driving Schedule at 
average speeds of 24 mph with 1.6 stops per mile. Test 
averages from three production ’75 models were compared 
with test averages from three production ’74 models. Test 
weights were 4,649 pounds for the ’75s and 4,570 pounds 
for the ’74s. 





OTE: 350 V8 2-barrel not available in California. 








New extended maintenance intervals help reduce 
operating costs. 


Compare maintenance costs for the same 
two pickups. Following the Maintenance 
Schedule for recommended service, this ’75 
C10 Half-Ton Pickup, using unleaded fuel, 
could save about $337 on parts, lubricants 
and labor over the comparable ’74 model, 
using leaded fuel, projected through 50,000 
miles of driving. That’s because this new ’75 
C10 model has a catalytic converter and 
High Energy Ignition and needs fewer 
scheduled changes for spark plugs, oil, and 
filters, needs fewer chassis lubes, and has no 
points or ignition condensers to replace. 


PROJECTED LOWER OPERATING 
COSTS DURING 50,000 MILES 


1975 Half-Ton 350 V8 Fleetside Pickup* 


Increased miles per gallon 


As tested in GM Proving Grounds City/Suburban 
Driving Schedule, this 1975 Chevy C10, using 
unleaded fuel, shows about a 14% reduction in 
fuel consumption over a comparable '74 model 
using leaded fuel. That's 700 fewer gallons in 
50,000 miles. Cost figures could vary, depending 


on the price of leaded and unleaded fuel in local 
areas; however, at a price of 56¢ per gallon for 
unleaded fuel, allowing a one cent per gallon 
increase over leaded fuel as permitted by Federal 
regulations, this would represent a net savings of. . 


Extended maintenance intervals 


Chevy compared scheduled maintenance costs for 
both '75 and '74 Half-Ton models, using recom- 
mendations from the 1975 Chevrolet Truck Series 
10-30 Light-Duty Emission System Maintenance 
Schedule, current list prices for parts, and a figure 


of $11 an hour for labor. Actual figures in various 
specific localities could be higher or lower. Pro- 
jected through 50,000 miles, the savings in parts, 
lubricants and labor for this ’75 model could add 








TOTAL PROJECTED LOWER 
OPERATING COSTS 
DURING 50,000 MILES 





the price cheap, like some would 
have us believe! 

If the government can keep our 
milk prices down, let them also keep 
labor prices down and the prices 
we have to pay for our milk pro- 
duction. It doesn’t make sense to 
keep the clamp on us and let every- 
thing else soar! 

We aren't about to become slaves 
to a thankless lot of people, and 
they'd better wake up and start fly- 
ing right because the handwriting 
is on the wall! — Mrs. Arnold Marge- 
son, Avoca, New York. 


NO MILK 


I would like to reply to the letter 
by Mrs. Amy Mattoon, published 
in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

I, too, attended the 1974 Empire 
Farm Days. I worked in a food con- 
cession booth operated by my church. 

At our booth, we were not allowed 
to sell any milk. We even had to 
keep the milk for coffee to a mini- 
mum. It seems that only the Dairy- 
lea booth was allowed to have milk. 
Dairylea would not sell us milk to 
have in our booth, nor would they 
allow us to purchase milk from any 
other corporation. In no Way were 
we to sell milk. 

If the dairy farmers can solve 
this problem, we will gladly sell 
milk next year, just as we wanted 
to this year. — Shirley DeMartinis, 
Honeoye Falls, New York. 


RETIREMENT HAVEN 


Much has recently been written 
about Costa Rica and the many 
American “pensionados” (retirees) 
who have settled there. 

We will soon be building our home 
in Ranchos Maricosta, where we 
will have a few cattle for the freezer, 
horses for our children, a garden and 
fruit trees. It is a long-awaited dream 

. and we can hardly wait! 

Cost of living is still so low and 
taxes there so nearly non-existent 
we can live comfortably on my hus- 
band’s modest navy retirement pay. 
We can hunt in the nearby moun- 
tains, fish in the Pacific and, if we 
ever tire of that, we can play golf 
and tennis, or just laze around in 
the sun (as we used to in now many- 
times-more-expensive Hawaii). 

If any readers would like more 
information about this beautiful, 
amazing little country and its Retire- 
ment Law, they can write me. I will 
be happy to share what I know with 
them. — Mrs. Lewis M. Bird, 7000 
South Dent Road, Hixson, Tennessee 
37343 
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“You really are serious about switching from a 
dairy herd to beef cattle!”’ 


17 


Take one minute to consider the 
pay-off potential of a grinder-mixer. 
Then consider the one that does it 


best—the Farmhand Feedmaster! 
: Save money. Im- 
prove feed qual- 
i hel 
ME Go both. You” 


have more control over ingredient prices; you cut storage 
and handling costs. And feed quality is another good pay- 
off—fresh, top-quality rations mixed exactly 
when and how you want. You'll do all this best 
with the Farmhand Feedmaster—the only grind- 
er-mixer that combines more than 30 time- and 
money-saving features on one machine. Check 
the 82-bushel 815 Feedmaster or the 100-bushel 
830 Feedmaster...it'll be time well spent. 




















FARMHAND@ 


CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 
129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 


TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 





J.R. KANIK, Inc. 











Seasons come and go... 


but generations of dairymen continue to rely on Dr. Naylor products. 


Herd health knows no 
season. That’s why 
dairymen who want the 
best in health products 
year ‘round rely on Dr. 
Naylor “Dairy De- 
pendables.” Why? Be- 
cause they work.. 
simply, safely, effec- 
tively, and economic- 
ally. Have been for 
almost 50 years. 
Developed by a 
practicing veterinarian 
for use in his own herd, 
the Dr. Naylor line 
provides at-hand treat- 
ments for the common, 
often most costly, herd 
health problems. 


Problems that can 
|S 


reduce milk pro- 


duction, lessen the 
effectiveness of your 
Management program 
and endanger the 
health of specific ani- 
mals or your entire 
herd. From UDDER 
BALM and TEAT 
DILATORS to RED- 
KO[0E ® BoE, U 
KOTE®, DEHORN- 
ING PASTE and DI- 
RENE®, all 14 “Dairy 
Dependables” should 
have space on your 
farm medication shelf 
.. whatever the season! 


® 





® RED-KOTE, BLU-KOTE and DIRENE are 
registered trademarks of the H. W. Naylor Co. 





Dr. Naylor prod- 
ucts are formulated, 
manufactured, pack- 
aged and sold by peo- 
ple who know and care 
about the dairy busi- 
ness — under the super- 
vision of our resident 
veterinarian. Three 
generations of dairy- 
men have used and are 
using Dr. Naylor prod- 
ucts. We could be big- 
ger... but not better. 

Dr. Naylor Veter- 
inary Products are 
available at drug, feed 
and farm stores or 
mailed post-paid: H.W. 
Naylor Co., Morris, 
New York 13808, 
Dept. AA-1 & 







Farmland taxes 


Editor’s note: New York State's agri- 
cultural districts law provides that 
farmers within the districts can apply 
for present-use assessment. They then 
become eligible to pay real estate 
taxes on the basis of assessment for 
agricultural use, rather than some 
other (presumably higher-valued) use. 
Controversy exists about this provi- 
sion in the law, and Prof. Howard 
Conklin of Cornell University here 
expresses a point of view... his re- 
marks drawn from a letter he sent 
to a staff member of the New York 
State Board of Equalization and 
Assessment. 

You have stressed your intent to 
interpret very strictly the farm- 
value assessment part of the agri- 
cultural district law, even to the 
point of risking adverse court deci- 
sions on some points. You also in- 
dicated that you would press for 
changes in the law that would tighten 
up some provisions. As your reasons 
for these actions, you indicated that 
you oppose public gifts and subsidies 
for farmers. 

Exempting farmers from the pay- 
ment of taxes on the nonfarm portion 
of the value of their farms is not in 
most cases a “gift or subsidy.” The 
reason, quite simply, is that farms do 
not usually have the amount of non- 
farm value attributed to them, and 
to tax farmers for fictitious values 
will cause serious land-use disloca- 
tions. 

I could use many areas of the State 


as examples, but let me use Orange 


County. 


High Values 

It is currently being claimed that 
farms in Orange County are worth 
$1,000 to $2,000 per acre. This claim 
rests on the undeniable fact that 
the farmland that has sold recently 
for nonfarm uses has passed hands 
at these prices. Since assessed values 
under the 1970 Assessment Improve- 
ment Law are to be based on the 
concept of “highest and best’ use, 
and tied to market prices, assessments 
in Orange County have recently 
been increased to the $1,000 to 
$2,000-per-acre range. 

It is an equally undeniable fact, 
however, that very few farmers who 
have not yet sold their land could 
do so at $1-2,000 per acre. We are 
experiencing a downward trend in 
the rate of population increase, very 
high prices for new single-family 
dwellings, a scarcity of mortgage 
credit, high interest rates, and con- 
tinuing inflation. These things, plus 
the fact that there is a truly vast 
acreage of open land in Connecticut, 
New York and New Jersey that is 
as close to the New York metro- 
politan area as Orange County, make 
it utterly inconceivable that Orange 
County can become wall-to-wall 
suburbs. 

And if it cannot, what other uses 
can support $1-2,000 per acre? 
Farming cannot; taxes based on 
$1-2,000 values will force farmers 
to sell. But to whom? 


Surely the county cannot be filled 
with manufacturing plants. Surely 
no realistically-predictable popula- 
tion level would justify filling it with 
commercial establishments. If there 
were enough wealthy people, they 
might convert it to high-value estates. 
But wealthy people are scarce and 
they seem, so far at least, to prefer 
the east side of the Hudson Valley. 

Of course, much of Orange County 
could be converted to less expensive 
recreational purposes — summer 
homes, hunting areas, campgrounds, 
and the like. But at $2,000 per acre? 
I think it most unlikely that such 
uses could support even $1,000 per 
acre for large areas, especially since 
land is available at much lower 
prices not far away. 


Speculators 

And what about the possibility of 
farm sales to speculators? Specu- 
lators have to see opportunities for 
capital gains or they will not buy. If 
there are no possibilities for uses 
that can sustain $1-2,000 per acre 
for land in Orange County, very few 
speculators will continue to offer 
these prices. 

No, there simply is no possibility 
that a large number of the farmers 
in Orange County could sell their 
farms in the next few years at these 
figures. Current market prices are 
myths in this situation. 

You could ask, of course, why 
any land is being sold at $1-2,000 
per acre in the county. No econom- 
ics book gives an answer, but there 
are some good reasons. 

Much of the land being sold is 
passing hands in small parcels — 
less than the size of total farms. 
Most farmers will sell parts of their 
farms at prices much higher than 
the going whole-farm value. The sale 
of a small parcel usually reduces the 
usefulness of the remainder for farm- 
ing and also often reduces the sal- 
ability of the remainder for nonfarm 
purposes, especially if the parcel 
sold is a frontage strip or single lot 
...as is often the case. 

On the demand side, the cost of 
land to the nonfarm buyer often is a 
small part of the total cost of a 
dwelling place or a development. If 
a man can raise enough money for a 
new house, he can raise enough to 
pay at the rate of $1-2,000 per acre 
for the fraction of an acre he needs 
for the building lot. And if a devel- 
oper sees demand enough for finished 
houses to justify building them, a 
thousand dollars per acre more or 
less for the land is not a crucial 


(Continued on page 23) 


Prof. Howard Conklin, author 
of this article, was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Award by 
the New York State Farm Bureau 


at its recent annual meeting. A 
major reason given in the citation 
was his pioneer work in develop- 
ing the state’s Agricultural Dis- 
tricts Law. 
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AGAIN THIS YEAR... 


the Banvel Herbicide “Hot Line” 
from Velsicol now at your sePvice all year round! 


Do you have a problem or a question about 
herbicides or herbicide application for which 
you can't seem to find an answer? A 
Velsicol technical expert will do his best to 
give you any help you need. 


DIAL (toll free): 


Illinois callers: 800-972-8381 


between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., Monday thru Friday. 
Calls made outside of these hours will be 


automatically recorded and answered within i - cass 
AB houts-by phone or mall. Note: Before using any pesticide, read the label. 


Just cut out this label and tape it on or near your phone for handy reference. 





Banvel herbicide is a remarkable 
chemical. Almost every year new 
ways to use it to control weeds 
offer more opportunities to 
increase crop production, lower 
costs and improve profits. Properly 
used and handled, it is not a threat 
to our environment. Its growing 
worldwide use is only one of 
several reasons why we believe 

it deserves to be called “the 
versatile herbicide.” 


Banvel and Banvel combinations 
are being widely used to control 
weeds in field corn, wheat, 
sorghum, barley, oats, grass 
pastures, rangeland, grass seed 
production, and non-cropland areas 
such as fence-rows, ditch banks, 
right-of-ways (railroad, utility, 
highway), recreation areas, barn 
lots, industrial sites, golf courses. 


Practically every broadleaf weed 
and many grassy weeds of 
economic significance are 
controlled by Banvel or a Banvel 
combination. Because Banvel is 
a systemic chemical, it destroys 
weed tissue from leaf tip to root 
tip through “translocation.” 


The advantage to farmers of 
compatible combinations of 
herbicides was recognized years 
ago by Velsicol scientists. Testing 
such combinations is a continuing 
program which has resulted, so far, 
in the following combinations with 
specific applications: Banvel+ 
Lasso,* Banvel+ atrazine, Banvel+ 
2,4-D, Banvel+ MCPA, Banvel+ 
bromoxynil, Banvel+ 2,4,5-T. You 
should always consult the product 
label for use restrictions, because 
some combinations are presently 
cleared for certain states only. 


*Lasso® is a trademark of Monsanto Co. 


The time over which Banvel or 
Banvel combinations can be 
applied to control weeds in corn 
extends from immediately post- 
plant, pre-emergence, to 15 days 
before tasseling (or until corn is 
36” tall, whichever comes first). 
This is the longest time span for 
weed control in corn provided by 
any herbicide or herbicide 
combination. Such versatility can 
be particularly beneficial in 
seasons of abnormal weather or 
under unusual soil conditions. 


*The Banvel®+Lasso® tank mix is cleared for 
use in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
341 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Velsicol is a subsidiary of Northwest Industries, Inc. 





PORTABLE PIG PRODUCTION 


Prefabricated, portable livestock 
confinement units have been around 
for a while now... Tasco, Barkow, 
and most recently, Starcraft, are 
brands that come to mind. Veal pro- 
ducers and dairymen have grown 
calves in them with acceptable re- 
sults all over the Northeast. Al 
Kreuger likes them for pigs. 

A man with many irons in the fire, 
Kreuger has a flourishing feed milling 
business and sells equipment and 
livestock in addition to his farm 
endeavors. Despite sluggish hog 
markets and high grain prices, he 
has managed to keep his feeder pig 
business in the black. He likes to 
think at least part of this is due to 
the two Tasco units that have allowed 
him to avoid constructing permanent 
buildings. 

He uses a “double-wide” 24 by 
32-foot unit for a farrowing house 
and a “single-wide” 12 by 32-foot 
one for a pig nursery. The farrowing 
house carries a pricetag in the neigh- 
borhood of $13,000 and has 12 far- 
rowing pens. The nursery costs some 
$7,000 and has 12 pens that together 


Dale Philo is proud of the nine plump 
feeders he is averaging from this batch 
of Midwestern Gilts that farrowed in 
the portable farrowing house. The ham 
in this shot is one week old. 
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Al Kreuger explains the layout of a pen in his Tasco pig nursery. Note 


are supposed to hold a maximum of 
280 four-pound pigs. 

Double-wide units should sit on 
a concrete slab or similar surface, 
while the single-wides will function 
admirably on railroad ties or a well- 
graded stone-filled flat spot. About 
the only expense in addition to this 
is installation of utilities. The build- 
ings come with the calf or hog pens 
and accessories already installed. 

These confinement units use slatted 
floors of wood and aluminum over a 
built-in self-contained liquid manure 
tank with a vinyl liner. 

Some time ago Al went out to 
Rochester, Minnesota and bought 
some Midwestern Gilts. A subsidiary 
of Ithaca, New York’s Babcock In- 
dustries, Midwestern breeds and sells 
these hybrid gilts for brood sow 
replacements. The product of cross- 
ing pure lines of Landrace, Hamp- 
shire and Yorkshire, these animals 
have averaged more than nine good- 
sized pigs per litter for Dale Philo 
who is the “main man” when it 
comes to livestock at the Kreuger 
place. 

Dale explains that they have some 
70 brood sows and work on a tight 
breeding schedule which permits 
each sow to farrow an average of 
2.3 times a year. Each month, 12 
new sows go into the farrowing house 
and their pigs go into the nursery 
the following month. After a sow 
has farrowed and weaned pigs, she 
is dried off for a couple of days and 
then flushed. Two boars are in with 
the sows being flushed. After breeding 
they go into another pen with another 
boar that acts as “clean-up man.” 

Dale reckons he can tend to the 
hogs in the two portable units in 
about 30 minutes a day. Basically, 
all it involves is keeping the feeders 
full and the ventilation, heat and 
water systems checked. Although 
cramped in terms of square feet of 
floor space per animal, pigs in these 
buildings enjoy a closely-controlled 
environment. No disease problems 
have so far been encountered. 

With corn and soybean prices the 
way they are, feeder pig prices have 
not been particularly attractive. 


self feeder in front of pigs and pressure-release water outlet on wall at 


right. 
20 


Since Al Kreuger mills his own feed 
and sells these portable units as 
well, maybe he has a bit of an edge 
during a cost-price squeeze, but he 
says he’s bullish on hogs in the 
Northeast for two other reasons... 
we have some of the feeds and a 
good share of the markets. “And 
with this kind of equipment avail- 
able,” adds Kreuger, “you don’t 
have to go out on a limb building an 
expensive facility to get in the busi- 
ness.” — E.P.A. 
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Peter and Janice Finney in their double- 
six milking parlor with six milking units 
... each of the clean-in-place type. 


BARN RAISING 


It was still dark on the morning of 
December 19, 1973 when Peter and 
Janice Finney heard a neighbor blow- 
ing a warning with his car horn on 
the road in front of their house. 
Ever since, they come out of bed 
running when they hear a similar 
sound...for on that flame-filled 
night their dairy barn burned to the 
ground. They lost nearly all their 
young cattle, and 100 head in all 
finally were lost to the effects of 
the inferno. They had only recently 
put $50,000 into the barn in re- 
modeling costs. 

Neighbors in the Adams, New York 
area extended help in large measure 
on the day of the fire, but this was 
only the beginning. As members of 
the Mennonite Church, the Finneys 
found that other members rallied to 
their aid from five communities in 
Jefferson and Lewis counties. 

Before the new freestall barn 
(78 X 218 feet) was completed, more 
than 200 people had helped in its 
erection. Janice comments, “I fed 
people helping out for six days a 
week for three months . . . no wonder 
I still don’t get excited about having 
dinner guests!” 

But the Finneys are endlessly 
grateful for what their church breth- 
ren and neighbors did. “They not only 
provided most of the labor to build 
the barn, but they got our herd into 
our own facilities where we could get 
them back toward top production 
again,” comments Peter. “Our milk 
checks were way down while the 
herd was temporarily in other facili- 
fies. 

There were 60 men on hand for 
the barn-raising when the building’s 
skeleton went up...the rest of the 
time, there were four to 12 men on 
hand each day. When you remember 
that this was during the numbing 
cold of midwinter, the magnitude of 
this commitment to neighborliness 


becomes even more impressive. 

The Finneys grew 240 acres of 
corn on their 535-acre place in 1974. 
“But we're going to move away 
from so much corn,” Peter says. It’s 
just too big a gamble to put all our 
eggs in one cob. It takes me eight 
weeks to harvest corn with the two- 
row pto chopper, and a wet fall 
could mean real trouble.” 

Peter has his hands full with a 
host of jobs on this 535-acre farm. He 
prefers to do most of it with family 
help, finding it difficult to find full- 
time employees that meet his stand- 
ards. 

Raising calves is done by Janice 
...and she has been doing most of 
the milking of the 100-cow herd. 
How she also manages to care for 
six children (ranging in age from six 
to 14 years), and keep the farm 
records, is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of visitors. As Ted Greene, vo-ag 
teacher in nearby Belleville, says, 
“This is an awfully hard-working 
family!” — G.L.C. 


LAND EXPENSIVE 


A casual observer driving down 
the Otter Creek Valley (south of 
Pittsford, Vermont) could marvel 
at its rural charm...and conclude’ 
that urban pressure on land hasn’t 
reached this area seven miles north 
of Rutland. But a visit with area 
dairyman William Hathaway quickly 
dispels that notion. 

“T lost 30 acres that I had been 
renting,” Bill comments, “It was 
available for purchase at $1,000 per 
acre, but I didn’t figure it was worth 
that for farming.” He also reports 
that at least one farm in the vicinity 
is being rented at $40 per acre for 
farming. 

As in so many other rural areas 
of the Northeast, non-farmers have 


-bid the price of land up in the 


Otter Creek Valley to the point 
where it’s difficult for farmers to 
compete for more acreage. Typically, 
it’s less expensive over the long run 
to rent extra acreage in such areas 
than to own the land. 

Bill has been on the farm he’s on 
now since 1968, but has been dairy- 
ing since 1958. He now owns 250 
acres, and rents 60 acres of cropland. 
With 70 cows at present, he’s looking 
ahead to building an “ell” (120 x 40 
feet) on the present stanchion barn 
... increasing the stabling capacity 
to 80 milkers and 60 young stock. — 
G.L.C. 


WELL MANAGED 


Richard and Marie Overton op- 
erate a 60-cow dairy farm near 
Adams (Jefferson County), New York. 
Theirs is not a spectacular setup . . . 
the two 14 X50 silos are symbolically 
small by today’s standards . . . but 
it’s one that has long been financially 
successful and skillfully managed. 

It was Richard’s great-great grand- 
father who first settled in the area 
around 1850, and bought the present 
home farm in 1859. It’s been ex- 
panded across the years, now has 
520 acres. The Overtons have been 
honored as having a Century Farm 

. . in the family for 100 years or 
more... and a family exhibiting un- 
usual interest in community activ- 
ities, as well as being top farmers. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Extra care in engineering...it makes a difference. 


These 1975 cars 
were made to 
run onlyon 


unleaded gas: 


FORD LTD 

BL TE 

MUSTANG II 
GRANADA 
PINTO 
MAVERICK 
MERCURY 
MONARCH 
COMET 
CHEVROLET IMPALA 
MONTE CARLO 
CEEVELEE 
CAMARO 
VEGA 

NOVA 

MONZA 
GREMLIN 
HORNET 
MATADOR 
PONTIAC 
GRAND PRIX 
ASTRE 
VENTURA 
OLDSMOBILE 98 
OMEGA 
STARFIRE 
BUICK 
APOLLO 
SKYHAWK 
TORONADO 
RIVIERA 

EL DORADO 
CADILLAC 
LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
MARK-IV 
THUNDERBIRD 


These 1975 cars 
can run on either 
leaded or 


unleaded gas: 


DODGE DART 

DODGE CORONET 

DODGE CHARGER SPECIAL EDITION 
PLYMOUTH VALIANT 

PLYMOUTH DUSTER 

PLYMOUTH FURY 

CHRYSLER CORDOBA 


Every engine available on the 1975 cars has met the 
EPA standards for emissions. 

That’s a Federal law. 

Some met the standards with the catalytic converter. 
Others were certified without the catalytic converter. 
But all came up with unleaded gasoline as the only way 
their engines were certified by the EPA. 

All except one. Chrysler Corporation. 

Only Chrysler Corporation, among American auto 
makers, makes two engines available which have been 
certified to give you a choice of leaded or unleaded 
gasoline: the 318 V-8, available on all of the above cars, 
and the 360 high-performance engine, available on the 
Duster 360 & Dart Sport 360. 

Now, that takes a lot of engineering. 

But engineering is Chrysler Corporation’s middle 
name. They have been first to offer electronic ignition 
standard on their cars. First with the electric alternator, 
electronic voltage regulator and other engineering 
advances that save you time and money in service 
and replacement. 

Leaded or unleaded gas. You make the choice at your 
Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. See them today. 

Dodge Dart * Dodge Coronet * Dodge Charger 
Special Edition * Plymouth Valiant « Plymouth Duster 
¢ Plymouth Fury ¢ Chrysler Cordoba 


ee cE 
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Dodge Trucks ee CHRYSLER ¢ PLYMOUTH » DODGE « DODGE TRUCKS 





Managed..... 


(Continued from page 20) 


The milking herd here has posted 
DHIC averages of around 15,000 
pounds of milk for several years (500 
to 600 of butterfat), and the Over- 
tons sell some herd replacements. 
“Ours may be the oldest established 
Holstein herd in the country,” Rich- 
ard comments. “My grandfather 
bought three registered Holsteins 
and brought them here in 1888. Since 
then, the herd has never been dis- 
persed . . . and we haven't bought 
cattle.” 

He feeds cattle a traditional ra- 
tion of dry hay, corn silage and grain. 
Maybe this is why he can report, 
“We've never had a case of dis- 
placed abomasum diagnosed as such 
by our veterinarian.” 





Richard and Marie Overton operate 
as a team in keeping their fingers on 
the management pulse of their dairy 
operation. They also both enjoy the 
collection of interesting memorabilia 
. . . antique and otherwise . . . such as 
on the display board behind them. 
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Everyone needs facts to make a good decision. That’s 
why Pioneer waited until after harvest to announce 
seed corn prices . . . the first major company to do so. 


Now you need the facts. And here they are as we know 
them at this time. 


Pioneer Hi-Bred, Inc. increased seed acreage 26% 
over last year to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for Pioneer® brand hybrids, the country’s number 
one corn. 


Weather took its toll, approximately 28% of 
production. 


In general, seed size is smaller. Thus it will go 
further than usual. Needs should be figured on a 
kernel count basis rather than a bag or unit basis. 





With increased acreage but decreased production ® 
and smaller seed size, we have a total supply about 
equal to last year’s sales. And we’re thankful for it. 
But demand for a number of Pioneer “Leader” 
hybrids will far exceed supplies because of their 
superior performance this fall. 


You’re assured of the highest quality, strongest 
germinating seed available when you buy the 
Pioneer brand. 


PIONEER HI-BRED, INC. 


The vet recommends calfhood 
vaccination for brucellosis, and that’s 
the program in the Overton herd. 
It’s done between three and six 
months of age . . . if an animal gets 
by that age by mistake, it isn’t vac- 
cinated. 

Generally, farmers complain about 
a shortage of competent hired help, 
but Albert Worthington has worked 
at Overton Farms for 15 years. There 
are two tenant houses here . . . one 
occupied by the Worthingtons, and 
another by a man working in town 
who pays his rent by working week- 
ends and some nights for the Over- 
tons. This allows flexibility in the 
schedules of both Richard and Al- 
bert . . . as well as providing extra 
help at rush periods. 

The Overtons take a vacation 





NOW IS THE TIME TO CONFIRM YOUR 
NEEDS WITH YOUR PIONEER MAN. Don’t 
get caught at the end of the line. And by making 
your final seed corn decision early, you can take 
advantage of quantity and cash savings programs. 


Your Pioneer man is busy working hard to merit the 
continued confidence and trust of all his established, 
valued customers. If you don’t hear from him in the next 
few days, give him a call. He’ll make every effort to 
service your seed corn needs. 


PIONEER. 


BRAND 


SEED CORN 
TIPTON, INDIANA 


Performance of seeds or the crop produced therefrom may be 
adversely affected by factors beyond our control including en- 


vironmental conditions, insects and diseases. The limitation of 
warranty and remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer brand 
seed is a part of the terms and conditions of the sale thereof. 





® Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. 
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periodically . . . mostly a couple of 
days at a time, but occasionally as 
long as a week. “Getting away for 
a couple of days makes the cows 
and farm generally look a lot better 
when we come back,” Richard com- 
ments. 

The Overtons have a stanchion 
barn and dumping station . . . and 
plan no enlargement of the herd. 
“You have to like dairy farming to 
do it successfully,” Richard com- 
ments, “and we don’t believe young 
people in the family should be pres- 
sured in any way to continue a 
family tradition . . . Century Farm 
or not.” 

The casual observer of many a 
farm magazine might conclude that 
only the spectacular and larger farms 
merit mention therein. Not so . 
for the name of the game in farming 
is to achieve objectives sought by 
the people involved. A_ profitable 
business that produces income suff- 
cient to allow something besides 
work . . . who can knock that com- 
bination, whatever its size? — G.L.C. 


CORN GROWER 


A farmer growing 1,000 acres of 
corn is unusual in the Northeast 
. . . but it’s especially unusual to 
find one with that acreage in Jeffer- 
son County, New York. But that’s the 
acreage grown by John McIntosh 
of Watertown, along with the help 
of sons George and Erwin, on the 
500 acres they own, plus lots of 
rented acreage. The rented field 
farthest from the farmstead is 10 
miles away. 

In addition to the corn, their 1974 
crops included 120 acres of oats, 
70 of wheat, and “more acres than I 
can remember” of hay (they sold 
about 7,500 bales in the 1973-74 


- feeding season). To keep busy, they 


also have 80 milking cows. 
Corn-growing activities begin 
with plowing . . . in the fall, if pos- 
sible. They plant corn in rows 30 
inches apart, shoot for 24,000 plants 
per acre at harvest time. Fertilizer 
includes 350 pounds per acre of 5-20- 
20 through the six-row planter, then 
nitrogen in liquid solution is side- 
dressed when the corn is up. 
Sidedressing and cultivation is 
accomplished in one operation by 
pulling a Lilliston rolling cultivator 
along with the nitrogen applicator. 
AAtrex has been the basic herbicide, 
but John plans to use more combi- 
nations of herbicides in the future. 


Problem 


The black cutworm was a major 
problem in 1974, forcing the spray- 
ing of 300 McIntosh acres with 
Diazinon. 

At harvest, two six-row combines 
can quickly load up the propane- 
fired dryer. If grain is going to steel 
storage bins without perforated 
floors, John dries it to 12-percent 
moisture . . . but down to only 15 to 
18 percent if it’s to be stored in bins 
with perforated floors where air can 
be blown up through it. 

The McIntosh program of corn 
growing can boast some excellent 
yields on 25-acre plots where yield 
was computed by the county agent. 
In 1973, the figure was 149 bushels 
of dried shelled corn per acre . 
167 bushels in 1972. — G.L.C. 
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TOXGS isa 

; (Continued from page 18) 
consideration. Most who build dwell- 
ings or developments are quite will- 
ing to pay well above farm prices 
for a chosen parcel, especially if 
by doing so they can acquire it 
quickly. 

The current interest of Orange 
County farmers in agricultural dis- 
tricts does not indicate an altruistic 
wish on their part to produce cheap 
food for the cities. It does not even 
indicate an irrational love for a way 
of life. It indicates instead a realistic 
knowledge of the facts of life: Few 
farms in the lower Hudson Valley 
can be sold in their entirety each 
year at prices high enough to cover 
the costs of moving a farm business 
to Central New York (the nearest 
place suitable for resettling a large 
number of farmers), high enough to 
justify the risks and problems in- 
volved in selecting a new farm, and 
high enough to compensate for the 
personal problems of readjustment 
associated with a long move. Most 
farmers will have no chance to sell 
at such prices for decades in the 
future. 

In these circumstances, is it rea- 
sonable to presume that tax exemp- 
tions granted on the nonfarm “value” 
of farms really are gifts to farmers; 
net transfers of money from nonfarm 
people to farmers? If the failure to 
make such a “gift” would force 
farmers out of business under condi- 
tions in which there would be no 
other use that could support the 
level of taxation which drove the 
farmers out, is a real gift being given? 
Indeed, if the levy of some given 
level of taxation will force the 
farmers of Orange County out of 
business before other users are ready 
to take over, is this a wise level of 
taxation? 

1 am forced to conclude that the 
tax provision of the agricultural 
district legislation is necessary to 
counterbalance the excessive reliance 
of the 1970 Assessment Improve- 
ment Law on the “myth” of the 
market. On a very “thin” market 
in an area of urban scatteration... 
where some, but only a few, can sell 
their land at what comes to be ac- 
cepted as the “going” -price . . . this 
price is one that differs widely from 
our usual notions of normal prices, 
and one that is far more sensitive to 
slight disturbances. To base _assess- 
ments on such prices for a county- 
wide revaluation seems to me very 
unwise. 

Unwise actions of this kind, of 
course, are often somewhat camou- 
flaged. Local assessors are wise enough 
in many instances to make some 
adjustments in the revaluation figures 
— enough at least so not all farmers 
are forced out at once. Some farmers 
have enough capital so they can hang 
on in the hope either that they can 
make a reasonable sale or that the 
assessment “mess” will get straight- 
ened out. 

It is with these thoughts in mind 
that I reject the idea that the agri- 
cultural district legislation provides 
just one more subsidy to line the 
pockets of farmers. The legislation 
was passed to serve the public good 
through helping to keep good farm- 
land in farming until it really is 
needed for something else. I hope 
the tax collectors do not thwart it. 


American Agriculturist, January, 1975 


Try getting 
all these 


important advantages 


1 The Gehl CB600 
Chopper gives you 
the short-cut 
capacity of a 
reel type 21” 
cylinder with 
six-knife action 
whirling at 1,000 RPM © 
to deliver 6,000 fine cuts per minute. 






2 Cylinder whirls on a rugged 3” shaft. 
Knives are secured with hardened 

steel bolts to three plate steel headers 
for more precise cutting. 


3 Reversible screens can double the 
cutting life . . . square holes provide 
maximum cutting surface. 





Z. Four adjustable fan paddles 
deliver peak blowing action. 
Static balanced for smooth, ~ 
vibration-free operation. 


In ordinary 
choppers. 


You can't. 


5 In-head knife grinder gives knives a 
razor edge in minutes. You spend more 
time chopping, less time sharpening. 


6 Tungsten- 
carbide faced 
knives provide 
true scissor- 
type shearing © 
and uniform 
cutting. 


7 Optional hopper attachment converts 
the unit to a stationary recutter. 


8 Length of cutcan , 
be changed by : 
switching sizes of 
gears that power the 
feed-in rollers. Or by 
removing knives from 
the cutter cylinder. 
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9 Attachments include 5 and 6-foot 
pick-up; 1, 2 and 3 row heads; mower 
bar; snapper head and flail head. 


10 Note there’s no feed-in apron, so 
the chopper is shorter front to back... 
easier to maneuver... fewer parts to 
maintain. Definite Gehl advantages! 


You can’t get this combination of 
features in other makes of choppers. 
because only Gehl offers them. 

Ask your Gehl dealer about the CB600 
and the low-cost, high-performance 
CB400. Or about the new PCB6000 
push-chopper that mounts in front 

of the tractor. Added proof that a 
leader should offer you more. 








Ask your Gehl dealer to show you these important features 


CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford... .-.- - Cooke's Equipment Co., Inc. 
MAINE 
Caribou - . - - Lionel Theriault Equipment Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam .-....-..- Chriscola’s Farm Equip., Inc. 
Spencer. --------:: > Klem Tractor Sales, Inc. 
Sunderland .-. |... Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 
Taunton 24) a. jing . . Westville Equipment 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Epping..-22-: Se, . . J. F. Brown & Sons, Inc. 
Walpole: or. 2557-3. 5 Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Columbus =). 2s) Reed Brothers Equipment 
Monroeville .....-....-.--. S. Johnson Hurff 
Ringoes east et oes D & R Equipment 
Sussex: cs ea ohare Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 
Washington . . . . Smith Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
Adamsn ace Leese C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Amsterdam ...... . Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


Arcade hn is Shae hie se M.C. & C.M. Drake, Inc. 
Blossvalesiici. coer eh a = Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. 
Brisbere sl ys ies OF Chenango Farm Supply 


Canandaigua .......- - -Coryn Farm Supply 


Canastota sc .-5 4) oes Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 
Canton .. . . . Robinson Farm Eq. Co., Inc. 
Cazenovia) ioe 22 ao hoe, J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Central Square . . Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Champlain . Bechards Farm Equipment 
Clinton tnene a Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
Cobleskill oe Cobleskill Widg. Service 
Cortland . sFigpss baie . . Cain's Trac. & Imp., Inc. 
Depauville........ ea a am CAL Corkins 
DRVOGH errr hc se ee Dryden Implement, Inc. 
Fast'Ralmyras =. ke O'Meal Tractor, Inc. 
Eillmore, foe Ces co es Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Fort Plain: ac pein Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
Brankfortiecs sae) . Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Brankline= Peta os oi A 2 Ray Tilley & Son, Inc. 
Ghentirige can yar etek. oer Rivenburgh Equipment 
Hamlin © 402. . . .R. C. Schepler & Son 
Hammonds 3 7 oc Edwin Hadlock & Sons 
Hobartrrts.< eo eee PVW Farm & Recreation, Inc. 
Horseheads) ess te ee ycs S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
Jeffersonville ... . . Jeffersonville Garage 
KONO ye 5 Bose isl aa ee eae one Jeff Cooper 
Lafayette sie Shanahan Tractor & Imp. Co. 
Bownville tat Goa ioe oi), Sete ee erate fs. Foster Millard 
Malone. sha metas eee McCann’s Implements 
Medina 0% oo tan caer Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. 


Munnsvillens 3.25 Sean eee Howard Landers 
Nichols: 3.200 caS ae Thetga Farm Supply 
North: Javais ose Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Norwood .... . . .Norwood Motors, Inc. 
Ogdensburg. ..... . . . . . Dawley’s Garage 
Oneonta. sik West End Implement Company 
Pine Plains. . - . . Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
Richfield:Springs an reg Leo M. Filburn 
Salemiso cued, cea ees Salem Farm Supply 
Schaghticoke . .Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
Sharon:Springs; = Edgar J. Handy 
Slate: Hill sas = Shae, eee ne me Francis Remey 
South New Berlin . . . SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Weedsport..5- ae se Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
West Winfield . . - West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 
Westfield’si:287 S027 ae Rammelt & Sons, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Columbia Cross 


Roads. . . . . - Columbia Cross Roads Equipment 
VERMONT 
East Randolph... . . . L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
Enosburg’Falls) 2 9.0. 2 a Andy Bonneau, Inc. 
Hardwicki.ccs 3.46 2 wWiedace Rowell Bros., Inc. 
Middlebury ...... Champlain Valley Equip., Inc. 
Milton . .Mainline Tractor & Equipment Co., Inc. 
Poultney . . Charles H. Monroe 
Richman. 295 Fees a eee . Sumner Farr 
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What causes inflation? 


Too much money chasing too few 
goods is one way of defining infla- 
tion. Webster’s dictionary, however, 
has a more complete definition: 

Inflation is “an increase in the 
volume of money and credit relative 
to available goods, resulting in sub- 
stantial and continuing rise in the 
general price level.” 

Price levels are monitored with 
two tools—the Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) and the Wholesale Price 
Index (WPI). The recent upward 
trends in these indices show the 
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Best of Breed... 
FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 





rate in inflation, says J. Paxton 
Marshall, Extension public policy 
specialist at Virginia Tech. Both the 
CPI and WPI have risen in recent 
months at rates well above 10 per- 
cent annually, with some advances 
in the WPI exceeding 20 percent on 
an annual basis. 

The roots of inflation are many, 
and removing inflation from our 
economy will not be an easy task, 
the professor of agricultural econ- 
omies predicts. Americans have had 
many chances to choose between 


another year of 
FLORIDA 
CITRUS 
PULP 
PRODUCTION 
is starting... 
ORDER NO 


It's time to plan your feeding pro- 
gram to include nutritious sweet 
tasting Florida Citrus Pulp... the 
feed that cows just naturally love. 
You'll find it helps maintain high 
levels of butterfat and milk pro- 
duction, as well as giving your 
herd a high energy feed contain- 
ing 74% Total Digestible Nutrients. 
Contact your feed dealer or formu- 
lator now about including Florida 
Citrus Pulp in your feed mix. Order 
bulk shipments in the long-proven 
regular form or the new popular 
compact pellet form that is so easy 
to store and feed. 


the risk of recession and the risk of 
inflation, opting for inflation each 
time. 

“We have shown a preference,” 
Marshall notes, “for low unemploy- 
ment, say 4 percent, and to have 
substantial advances in the Gross 
National Product (GNP), say from 
3 to 5 percent annually. To get 
these, we have practiced a high rate 
of borrowing and a low rate of 
saving. 

“But now we are having to accept 
rates of inflation ranging between 
5 and 10 percent annually — with 
little likelihood of decreases in this 
rate in the offing.” 

Prices and wages have shown 
little tendency to adjust downward 
in recent decades. Advances in wages 
reflect the bargaining strength of 


FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


& P.O. Box 2134, Daytona Beach, Florida 32015 Dept.FCC-73 


For more information on feeding Florida 
Citrus Pulp and Citrus Pulp Pellets send for 


our FREE full color brochure. 


pace-setting unions, along with the 
expectation of both labor and man- 
agement that increases can be passed 
along to consumers or be offset by 
policies designed to expand consump- 
tion and employment. 

Shortages created by various prob- 
lems also have contributed to infla- 
tion. Agricultural products and oil 
are outstanding examples of shortages 
rising from rigidities in the economic 
structure. Other types of shortages, 
such as in electrical energy, may be 
attributed to inadequate investment 
resulting in a declining capacity to 
meet demand for energy at previous 
low prices. 

It is Marshall’s belief that cutting 
government spending, while a de- 
sirable measure, will not alone 
moderate inflation. The problem 
has deeper roots, and he thinks it 
will be necessary for us, as a society, 
to change our preferences; to learn 
to accept an economic structure that 
is weighted against inflation. 

There are two types of inflation: 
demand-pull and cost-push. Food is 
an example of the first type. This 
was the situation in 1973 when U.S. 
food prices raced upward after 
nearly 20 years of stability. The 
demand for food, fueled by a rising 
level of income and changing pref- 
erences — not only here, but in de- 
veloping nations — pulled prices 
along with it. 

Still remaining is the question — 
what to do? Marshall believes, “The 
taproot of inflation can be cut either 
by increasing the quantity of goods 
available or by reducing the volume 
of money spent and credit used, or 
both.” 

He further believes that efforts 
to remove inflation in food prices 
by reducing the volume of money 
and credit generated only within the 
U.S. would be an error. “Only re- 
building adequate world grain stocks 


-will moderate this source of infla- 


tion. When such stocks are rebuilt 
to abundant levels, U.S. food prices 
will go down — maybe not to earlier 
levels, but certainly with respect to 
today’s prices.” 

Increases in wages obtained by 
unions tend to set the pace for non- 
unionized workers. When higher 
wages are not accompanied by in- 
creases in production, money is put 
into the economy without any off- 
setting increase in goods. Production 
per worker in manufacturing has 
decreased during a recent 12-month 
period. 

When productivity is declining, 
higher wages increase the money- 
goods chase and inflation is fueled, 
wage relationships shift, income is 
redistributed and unprotected work- 


ers suffer. 
An increase of one-tenth of one 


percent in unemployment nationally 
means some 90,700 men and women 
have lost their jobs. But, research 
indicates that — given current eco- 
nomic structure — employment rates 
of 7 to 8 percent are necessary to 
achieve stable prices without infla- 
tion. 

So, perhaps the threat of such a 
level of unemployment as one means 
of eliminating inflation may make 
Americans more amenable to changes 
in their preferences. In Marshall’s 
opinion, “Increasing inflation will 
lead to changes in policies that rely 
less on the traditional ‘hands off 
attitude by government.” 


American Agriculturist, January, 1975 








Milk 
promotion 
pays 


by Robert Everingham 


ditor’s note: Robert Everingham of 
fayette, New York, is a dairyman 

. and chairman of the producer 
dvisory board that makes recom- 
nendations to the State’s commis- 
ioner of agriculture concerning ad- 
ninistration of the New York Dairy 
romotion Order. New York dairy- 
men are voting (until February 28, 
(975) on whether to continue that 
rder. 

Milk promotion is a good invest- 
aent — not only for the producer, 
but for the consumer. The dairyman 
sains by increased sales of fluid milk, 

_and the housewife gains by knowl- 
dge of the nutritional value of milk 
and milk products for her family. 

It has been a long and arduous task 
by many concerned dairymen over 
he past half-century to reach our 
present status in milk promotion, 

advertising and education. Several 
attempts were made in the twenties 
and thirties to develop a program 
_all dairymen could support financial- 
ly, including Milk for Health, but it 
) was unsuccessful because too many 
jailed to recognize the value of pro- 
noting their own product. In the 
forties and fifties, ADA-DC of New 
_ York began an intensified effort to 
_get dairymen to voluntarily con- 
tribute three cents per hundred- 
_. weight to a promotion program. 
_ In spite of down-the-road contact 
_ with all dairymen, only about 30 per- 
cent actually responded — not 
_ enough, even in those days, to launch 
_a totally effective advertising and ed- 
icational program. The “positive 
_ letter,” where everyone contributed 
_to ADA-DC unless he chose in writ- 

‘ing not to support it, increased the 

percentage contributing to better 
» than 60 percent. 





Sreakthrough 


The real breakthrough was the 
adoption of the New York Milk Pro- 
motion Order in 1972, when a ma- 
rity of all dairymen in the State 
oted to have five cents per hundred- 
veight deducted for promotional 
efforts. This made it mandatory for 
all dairymen producing milk in New 

ork to contribute. 

To evaluate this Order after two- 
ad-a-half years is about as difficult 

s proving a herd sire in the same 

| ength of time! You can see what 
1is daughters look like, but will they 
vroduce better than their dams? We 
now what the contributions have 
‘eveloped so far and some of the 
esults, but for us to realize the 
reatest returns on our investment, 
‘ny promotion order must be able 
0 operate over a long period of 
me, 

We do know that within eight 

‘ nine months after the Order took 

fect, the total consumption of fluid 

» “ilk, as well as the per capita con- 
_ sumption, had begun to increase . . 
(Continued on page 32) 
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When you buy a Steiger 


youre just starting 
a great relationship. 


S elling you a Steiger tractor is just 
part of our program. The other 
part is starting a relationship with you 
that will continue for years .. . and our 
part of the responsibility is to make 
sure you are always Satisfied with 
your Steiger purchase. 


Toward that end we put forth unusual 
efforts for a national and world wide 
manufacturer. 


We know that “‘down-time” is one of 
your greatest worries. So we make 
sure that every Steiger dealer is 
equipped to give you support from 
the standpoint of parts and service. 


Building Tractors 
forthe Future... Today! 


Ask one 
of these 


STEIGER 


dealers for a 
demonstration 


WEP 





to the future 


Van Wert 


Wooster .- 


Not talk — service. (A dealer can’t be 
a Steiger dealer unless his people 
attend our Steiger sales and service 
schools.) 


Steiger is not only a manufacturer of 
big tractors .. . Steiger is a big manu- 
facturer of big tractors. We intend to 
be even bigger in the future. Our way 
of doing it is to take as good care of 
you after the sale as before the sale. 


Building for the future! . . . It takes 
big quarters to build big tractors! In 
early 1975, production of Steiger 
Tractor moves into a new 420,000 
square foot assembly plant in Fargo, 
North Dakota. 
) STEIGER TRACTOR INC. 
9 Fargo, North Dakota 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Fairview . Dick Brady Farm Trac. Sales, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Batavia 


OHIO 
Archbold 

» Norwalk 
Springfield 





Batavia Farm Equip. 


Liechty Farm Equip. 
Lang Implement 

Carich Ford Tractor, Inc. 
Upper Sandusky . .. . Bowen Impl. Co., Inc. 
Harvey Equip. Center. 
Wash. Court House. -. Greenline Equip., Inc. 
Mcllvaine Impl. Co. 














New 7000-7100 Max-Emerge” Planters 


Precise deptt control... 


atthe opener... — 


Gauge depth at the exact point 
seed enters the ground—not 2 or 
3 feet behind that point—and 
planting depth will be more 
uniform. 

It's such a simple idea, you 
wonder why nobody did it before. 
Especially when you consider that 
uniform planting depth is one of 
the most important factors affecting 
seed germination and emergence. 

Achieving uniform depth is the 
reason new Max-Emerge Planters 
feature twin depth-gauging wheels 


where it really counts 


a 


that carry the seed opener hugged 
between them. Uneven fields are 
“ironed out’ when the opener 
follows terrain exactly, as you can 
see in the drawing at right. 

Now think about your planter. 
It gauges depth at the press wheel 
—trailing 2 or 3 feet behind the 
opener. Unless your fields are 
flat as a pool table, you can never 
match the depth control delivered 
by a Max-Emerge Planter. 

But uniform depth is just one 
basic improvement offered by 
new Max-Emerge Planters. There's 








much more. Like new Tru-Vee 
openers that cut a narrow 
V-shaped trench designed to 
prevent air pockets around seed. 
And new seed firming wheels 
(described at right) that replace 
old-style press wheels. 

Ask your dealer about all the 
down-to-earth ideas designed into 
every Max-Emerge Planter—drawn 
or integral—4, 6, 8, or 12 rows. 


The Long Green Line... 
Leadership in product and 


eiieaia) service...today and tomorrow. 





Max-Emerge Planters gauge depth where 
seed enters the ground. Twin gauge 
wheels on each opener follow any ground 
contour because they carry the entire 
weight of the unit. Parallel-arm suspension 
lets each unit move independently. 


Conventional planters gauge depth at the 
press wheel—2 or 3 feet behind actual 
point of seed drop. Press wheels also 
carry considerable weight that can 
compact dirt directly over seed, creating 
a hard cap over tender seedlings. 












Unique firming wheels on Max-Emerge 
Planters firm moist soil around seed but 
do not compact soil directly over it. 

They carry no weight. Instead, adjustable 
spring tension provides the right down- 
pressure to match ground conditions. 
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Promotion..... 

(Continued from page 25) 
in spite of a steady decrease during 
the preceding two or three years. 
This meant real dollars in our milk 
checks, as the blend price reflects 
changes in fluid use. 

Then inflation hit! Not only did 
the price of milk go up to the con- 
sumer, but so did the prices of most 
other things she buys, and milk gets 
hit first because it is the most com- 
mon single item in her daily menu. 
Had inflation not happened as it did, 
it is anybody’s guess as to how high 
milk consumption might have done, 
but it was heading in the right direc- 
tion. Although the Class I (fluid milk) 
sales have decreased during the past 


MORTON BUILDINGS 


IN COLOR 


FREE 
BROCHURES 


SEND FOR ce be 





year, New York decreased about 4.5 
percent compared to the national 
average of nearly 6 percent. 


Asking 
Farmers are asking a lot of ques- 
tions . . . especially now when costs 
of operation are at an all-time high 
. as to why the promotion Order 
should be continued. Here are some 
of the questions, and my answers: 


My operating costs are going up 
while the price received for my milk 
is going down. I can save a nickel a 
hundredweight by not having to sup- 
port the Order. 


That’s like saying that fertilizer 
and feed are expensive, and you 
should not use them! Now is the 


time when we should promote our 
product more than ever — to dem- 
onstrate to the consumer that milk is 
an excellent source of protein and an 
essential part of the human diet. Any 
increase in fluid sales will increase 
the blend price. A 1-percent increase 
in the blend will give the dairyman 
better than 60-percent return on 
his investment. 


Why should I support programs 
that will aid the sale of imported 
milk? 


Last year, in an attempt to reduce 
food costs for the consumer, national 
import quotas of milk were increased 
to where they represented about 3- 
percent of our total milk-equivalent 
supply. This was in the form of 


For a limited time only 
Morton Buildings, Inc. will 
give FREE - your choice 

of a beautiful man’s or 
woman's Morton Buildings 
watch, with each purchase 
of a new Morton Building. 
This watch symbolizes 

our “Pride of Workmanship” 
that goes into every Morton ~ 
Building. Also, we are 
confident it will symbo- 

lize the ‘Pride of 
Ownership’’ for each new 
owner of a Morton 

Building receiving this 
watch. 















For further arOeraarion mail coupon to nearest Morton Buildings sales office listed nelew. 
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yan a T ; LD E i 6 o I Cl Send information on MORTON BUILDINGS. 
(_] Have your salesman phone me for an appointment. 
fo [] Garages — Shops (] Hog Confinement 
i ({.] Machine Sheds L] Cattle Confinement 
(_] Horse Barns L] Free Stall Barns & Silo Feed Rooms 
i [] Grain Storage (] Livestock Barns 
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cheeses and other manufactured milk 
products. The Order promotes fluid 
milk, and such imported products 
are not substitutes for fluid milk. 


It’s un-American to have a man- 
datory order. I believe in promotion, 
but why can’t I contribute volun- 
tarily? 


We have heard this cry from sev- 
eral dairy leaders, but if it is “un- 
American” or “undemocratic,” then 
so are most of the elections in this 
country. I know of no farm organiza- 
tion or any political election where a 
majority (51 percent) of all the eli- 
gible voters must be in favor of a 
proposal or person. 

To avoid the criticisms that only a 
handful voted, the Order was deliber- 
ately designed to assure that a mi- 
nority could not ruie the majority. 
The present Order was adopted with 
58 percent of the eligibles saying 
yes, which represents more than 
three-quarters of those actually vot- 
ing. A clear mandate by a clear ma- 
jority. 


Advertising of milk is the responsi- 
bility of the milk dealer and retail 
outlet — in other words, brand ad- 
vertising. 


This is more valid for manufac- 
tured products than for fluid milk. 
It would be great to have the dealers 
support the Order as they are now 
doing in California with their Dairy 
Council activities. Dairylea has an 
effective brand of advertising pro- 
gram which supplements, but does 
not supplant, the promotional Order. 

A large amount of the money col- 
lected has been used for Dairy Coun- 
cil work, primarily educational. This 
represents a long-range investment 
whereby school students are taught 


either directly by DC _ personnel, 


or by the teachers who have re- 
ceived educational materials) the 
values of milk and milk products in 
the daily diet. 

Since these programs are most 
effective when continuous, in the 
long run they will probably be our 
best investment. The habits that 
children develop early in life are 
most likely to be practiced and con- 
tinued in later life, but youngsters 
are more susceptible to the glamor 
of our principal competitor — soft 
drinks. 

To be effective, a promotional 
program must be: 1) adequately 


financed 2) backed by a quality pro- 
duct 3) educational as well as promo- 
tional 4) continuous 5) supported 
by all producers 6) creating return 
on the investment. 

The New York Promotion Order 
program meets all of these criteria. 





OFFICE 


‘Mr. Baxter, what's the price on this Excel Feed 
this afternoon? | know what it was this morning!”’ 
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HILL THEM NOW WITH CASORON 
AND RECEIVE THESE 
FREE GIFTS FROM THERMOS” 


750 Lbs. Casoron G-4/ 
Space-age SPORTS BLANKET* 
Newest insulation for cold- 
weather. Great for hunting, 
fishing, camping, football. 56” x 
84”. Weighs only 12 oz. 

Compact carrying case. Red. 
Model 8000/01. Retail value 
$10.95. 














1,500 Lbs. Casoron G-4 
THERMOS SPORTS KIT* 

A great cold-weather bonus for 
tailgating, camping, skiing — 
anyplace where hot soup, coffee 
and sandwiches taste good. 
Red plaid. 2 Thermoses and 
food box. Model 342. Retail 
value $19.95. 
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2,000 Lbs. Casoron G-4 
DELUXE PORTABLE COOLER* 
Lightweight, yet rugged for the 
real outdoorsman. Thermos’ 
best super-tough steel case. 
Rust-proof base. Plated 
hardware. 45 quart Capacity. 
Red. Model 7751/01. Retail 
value $29.75. 
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CASORON® is a whole different approach 
to controlling hard-to-ki!l perennial and 
annual weeds in bearing and non-bearing 
fruit (apples, peaches, pears, cherries, small 
fruit, etc.). It works best when applied during 
cold weather. One application effectively 
controls the tough ones like Quackgrass, 
Artemesia, Canada Thistle, orchardgrass plus 
over 50 other perennial and annual weeds. 

In the past, you may have spent less 
money for a herbicide, but only CASORON 
gives you the positive control of the really 
tough weeds that later on will save time, 
work and cost of more treatments. 


Here’s how CASORON works: 

CASORON G-4 works best if applied in 
cold weather after a killing frost and air 
temperatures are below 50°. Later, when 
activated by soil moisture, a “gas blanket” is 
released at a controlled rate, creating a 
micro-environment in which perennial and 
annual weeds cannot grow. CASORON 
remains active in the soil for 4 to 7 months 
giving full-season weed control. 


Free Thermos® gifts with CASORON: 

Save time next year by trying CASORON 
now during cold weather, and we'll send you 
a free gift from Thermos. All Thermos gifts 
will be mailed within 24 hours of receipt of 
your order and proof of purchase. Offer 


expires January 314M 4975, 


FREE THERMOS GIFT ORDER FOR! 


Enclosed is my CASORON proof of purchase. 
Please rush my Thermos gift orders as follows: 


FREE TOTAL AMOUNT 
CHOICE THERMOS OF CASORON NO. UNIT 
(Check) GIFT PURCHASED* TO BE SE 


Thermos 


SPORTS BLANKET 1 gift with 
Model 8000/01 750 Ibs. 


Thermos 
SPORIsS Kili 1 gift with 
Model 342 1500 Ibs. 


Thermos 
PORTABLE COOLER 1 gift with 
Model 7751/01 2000 Ibs. 





DICHLOBENIL WEED & GRASS KILLER 





THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2383, Kansas City, Kansas 66110 


CASORON available from these suppliers: 


Great Lakes area: 


Agway Co-op Stores Parkhurst 
Lake Shore Equip. & Supply Cadwell & Jones Farm & Garden Supply 
Cleveland, Ohio East Hartford, Conn Hammonton, N.J 
Landmark Co-op Rockland Ch i 
Central ChemCo ocklan emical Comp 
Columbus, Ohio Haggerstown, Md Caldwell, N.J 
E-Z FLO Chemical Farm Bureau Assoc J&L Adikes, Inc 
Lansing, Mich Waltham, Mass. Jamaica, N.Y 
Desco Chemical G 
Gar-Prod Assoc. arden Supply Sales Col? 
Nappanee, Ind Lindenhurst, L.L.. N.Y...7 Scotch Plains, N.J 
East Coast area: RieaNojeeiaconuee” L. E. MacNair Chem. Co 
Agchem Service Corp West Wareham, Mass. Houlton, Me: 
Sodus, N.Y Old Fox Chem. Inc 


Hazardville, Conn 


Dollar Guide 





DON'T SHORTCHANGE fresh cows for the first 90 days in 
grain feeding: Those first three months is when she wants 
to give milk most ... and when she'll be getting back 

in calf, 


FRUIT GROWERS will enjoy the New York horticultural 
shows ... January 14-16 at Kerhonkson, and January 
22-23 at Rochester. 


NO-LEAD GAS is required for most 1975 autos and light 
trucks for proper functioning of the catalytic converters. 
Unforeseen problem has developed ... some engines need 
higher octane requirements than is available in most 

h no-lead fuels. 


MILK PRICE received by New York farmers in October was 
3 percent below a year earlier, while prices paid by them 
J for inputs was up 20 percent. 


EGG PRICE-SUPPORT program has been discontinued in 
Canada. Egg marketing authority threw in the sponge in 
attempts to support artificial market price. 


FARMER'S TAX GUIDE is available at county Extension 
offices, Provides most everything you've always wanted 
to know (and been afraid to ask) about income-tax 
regulations, 


BULK TANKS in increasing numbers are wearing out. 
Unfortunately, they don't always operate properly until 
they stop working ... rather, old ones may louse up 

5 quality (and lose butterfat) and still keep clanking along. 


FORAGE TESTING is available from NY Dairy Herd 
improvement Cooperative ... you need not be a member to 
use it, Check with your county agent for details. 


FERTILIZER PRICES averaging (on a per-pound basis): 
_ dry nitrogen 25 cents - 28 cents, phosphate 23 cents to 
|| 24 cents, potash 8 cents to 10 cents. 


PESTICIDES will cost substantially more in 1975 than in 
1974... and some (phosphate insecticides and triazine 
herbicides) will be scarce. 


INTEREST RATES paid by northeastern farmers in 1974 


averaged 8 to 8.5 percent for real estate loans, 8.5 to 9.5 
for non-real estate loans. 


CALF HOUSING requires two major things ... avoid 
drafts, and keep air dry. Calves generally cannot supply 
enough body heat to keep a well-ventilated room warm ... 


so supplemental heat is generally needed in facility that 
houses only calves. 
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LOAN RATES by federal government for feed grains will 
be same in 1975 as 1974 (all per bushel): wheat, $1. 37; 
corn, $1.10; barley, $.90; oats, $.54, 


INTENT TO CANCEL is attitude of EPA toward heptachlor 
and chlordane. It will be a while before all the legal and 
regulatory smoke clears, but these two pesticides may 
well end up as no-no's. 


PROTEIN is not stored up in a cow's body tissues in the 
Same way as is energy. Thus, a ration deficient in 
protein will have an almost immediate depressing effect 
on milk production. 


a 
I 


FARMS selling $40,000 or more of agricultural product 
annually account for 70 percent of U.S. cash receipts 
from farming. 





FEED GRAIN production in U.S. in 1974 was 165 million 
tons, Added to carryover, gives total feed grain supply 


of 187 million tons ... lowest in 17 years. 


NEW CONGRESS is more liberal than last. It will decide 
next Farm Act legislation and will likely make major 


changes. 
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Clover-Base 
Hay Blend that 
Demands Little 
Gives a lot... 











HOFFMAN 
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This is the modern-day version of a mixture popular 
with Hoffman customers for many years. It’s a 
widely-adapted clover-base formula that comes through 
over a broad range of climate and soil conditions. 
It’s not as demanding in lime and drainage 
requirements as _ alfalfa. 

Several strains of red clover provide improved 
disease resistance. Good yield and high-quality grass 
production come from blending several types of 
timothy. This is only one of 14 outstanding formulas 
from Hoffman. See your Hoffman Seen Man for details. 






A. H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster Co.), PA. 17538 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 Farm Seed Specialist 








Easier, faster milking 


and the cows come to you! 


The Sta-Rite Full-Comfort 
Parlor cuts down on 
walking and lugging. The 
cows come to the milkers 
and a pipeline handles the 
milk. In a double-4 parlor 
with automatic Reflex 
Arms, one man can reach 
top milking efficiency. 


Straight-Line design means 
no bends or sharp corners 
to injure cows. Just hose 
down cow platform and 
operator’s pit for fast, 

sure clean-up. 


The Sta-Rite Full-Comfort 
Parlor...the modern way 

to milk. Why put it off? For 
More comfort for you and details, check with Agway. 


your cows, too. The 
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MVlastitis 


The one you 
can always 
depend on... 


Economical e Effective e Available 


Hanford’s procaine penicillin G in oil is the basic mastitis 
treatment. It’s available now and will continue to be. Peni- 
cillin is effective against the major cause of mastitis: 
the streptococci (Strep. agalactiae, Strep. dysgalactiae, 
Strep. uberis). 

Look for the yellow-white-and-blue box wherever you buy 
animal health products. Each carton contains 12 disposable, 
easy-to-use, single-dose syringes, 10 ml each. 

Veterinary mastitis treatment for udder installation in lactating cattle only. 
WARNING: Milk taken from animals during treatment and for 60 hours (5 
milkings) after the latest treatment must not be used for foods. If abnormal 
milk, redness, or swelling persists or increases, discontinue use and consult 


your veterinarian. Animals should not be slaughtered for food during treat- 
ment or within three (3) days after the last treatment. 


FAN FORD 


G.C. Hanford Mfg. Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 


Veterinary pharmaceuticals since 1846. 
Our only business. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


IT’S AMAZING... 


A ‘‘NAKED-SEEDED"’ PUMPKIN! 


Hull-less seeds, delightful as snacks, high in pro- 
teins. Small pumpkins produce quantities of seed, 
perfectly delicious raw or roasted... and it’s ‘‘naked”’ 
seed that requires no tedious shelling. 


‘ror FREE 1975 CATALOG 


FOR 


Straight-forward descriptions and hundreds of 
illustrations of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
9 Moreton Farm’ Rochester, N.Y. 14624 








LADY GODIVA 


Improved Flower and 


Vegetable Varieties 


from the Seedsman you can rely on 
1975 Catalog FREE on request 
<— SEEDWAY, INC. Box 615 __, Hall, N.Y. 14463 







: Burpecs New. 
1975 Garden 
Catalog 


-FREE | 


Featuring new, ex- 
citing vegetable and 
flower varieties for 
the home gardener. “~ ane 
The new 164-page Burpee Garden Catalog 
is yours free. It is a comprehensive plant- 
ing and growing guide, with over 1400 
vegetables, flowers, fruits, shrubs, trees, 
and garden aids. Plus many helpful hints 
from Burpee’s horticulture experts on how 
to have a better, more productive garden. 
Send for your free copy of Burpee’s Cata- 
log today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.,6115 Burpee Bldg., Warminster, 
PA 18974; or Clinton, 1A 52732; or Riverside, CA 92502 


(Please write to nearest address) 
S@OSOSSeSeSSSeeeeeeeeeeeeed 





















NEW, BUSH TYPE tomato grows 
upright. No stakes or tying. Up to 
two bushels of Y2-Ilb., sweet & mild 
tomatoes. Meaty, smooth, crack- 
resistant, firm & easy to slice. 
Wonderful for patios or limited 
spaces, too! Order Stakeless toma- 
toes NOW! Enjoy ’em in 1975. 

Packets 
for only 
Postpaid 





ie 
Jsturdy ei 
| FREE catalog with order or on request. 
i 








SO? vegtable and Hower seed varieties 
and 196 different fruit trees. PLUS 
berries, grapes, shrubs and shade 
trees. Safistacten guaranteed? 


Boatman Nursery & Seed Co. 


NURSERY & 
SEED 
CATALOG 


641A Maple St., Dept. 12 , Bainbridge, Ohio 45612 i 
- GROW WITH BOATMAN SEEDS 
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Dates to Remember 


Jan. 5-9 - Annual Meeting Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Fair- 
mont Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 6-10 - Pennsylvania Farm 
Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 8 - New York State Agricultu- 
ral Society Annual Meeting, Hyatt 
House, Albany, N.Y. 


Jan. 8-9 - Annual Meeting Empire 
State Soil Fertility Association, 
Sheraton Motor Inn, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Jan. 11 - Annual Beef A.I. Confer- 
ence, Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 14-15 - Annual Dairy Days, 
Morrison Hall, Cornell University, 
ttihacas WNs Yo. 


Jan. 14-16 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Eastern 
Show, Granit 2, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Jan. 14-16 - Annual Agricultural 
Trades Show, Civic Center, 
Augusta, Maine 


Jan. 20-24 - Beef Cattlemen's 
Short Course, Cornell University, 
Ithaca,..Ni 


Jan. 22-23 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Western 
Show, War Memorial and Holiday 
Inn, Rochester, N.Y. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 1 - New Jersey 
Farmers Week, Trenton, N.J. 


Jan. 28-30 - Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Association Meeting, with 
New Jersey and Maryland Horticul- 
tural Societies as guests, Sheraton 
Inn, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Feb. 4-7 - Annual Meeting Weed 
Science Society of America, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
DG. 


Feb, 14 - American Cranberry 
Growers Association Meeting, 
Concord Hotel, Mount Holly, N. J. 


Feb. 20-23 - Annual Convention 
and Sale American Simmental 
Association, Astrodome, Houston, 
Texas 


Feb. 26-27 - Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar, Highpoint Motor 
Inn, Chicopee, Mass. 


Mar. 20-21 - National Conference 
on Rural Health, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 





AG SOCIETY 


The 143rd annual meeting of the 
New York State Agricultural Society 
will convene at 10 a.m. at the Hyatt | 
House in Albany, New York, on Wed- 
nesday, January 8. The themes of 
the meeting will be: “Developing 
Agricultural Leaders,” and “Food 
for America and the World.” 

Speakers in the forenoon include 
Morton Adams, president of Curtice- 
Burns at Rochester, New York; Lee 
Traver, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education at Albany; Dale 
Corson, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity; and Ernest Boyer, chancellor 
of the State University of New York. 

Afternoon speakers will include 
farmers Richard Engelbrecht, Don 
Britt, Dick Glazier and Jim Vincent 
... plus Hugh Cumming of Curtice- 
Burns. In the evening, a banquet 
will honor Century Farm Families. 






RIBSTONE™ 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. .. for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- 
structed of steel reinforced } 
concrete staves. Overlapped | 
rib staves add extra strength 
to silo wall — permitting = 
double sealing inside and {| 
out (inside is smooth ce- | 
ment brush coated and out- 
side joints are cement 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- | 
sive design and construc- 
tion features add years of 
storage service, with mini- 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts ae : 


Ribstone Silo Co. of N.Y 


LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/387-3956 


Miracle Climbing Tomatoes 
STOLE La 


Loaded with BIG fruit! 
ONE GROWER REPORTS 221 
TOMATOES ON ONE PLANT! YOU 
CAN GROW these giant tomatoes in 
your own garden or yard. Only a 
small space needed. Sturdy plants [7 
grow well in any soil all over U.S.A. 
SUPERSIZE, up to 2 Ibs. each. Up 
- to 6” across. Few seeds, low acid. 
Enjoy their delicious flavor. Thick 
: meated, solid tomatoes slice easily 
Terrific for salads. Firm, excellent 
. keepers. Juicy, fine for canning. 
FREE BOOKLET with every order | 
shows how folks start & grow these 
amazingly tall & productive plants. 


SD loronly [math 


Postpaid 
























































FREE catalog with 
order or on request. 507 
vegetable and flower seed varieties 
and 196 different fruit trees. PLUS 
é berries, grapes, shrubs and shade 
trees. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


| TENNESSEE NURSERY & SEED CO. 
Box 6418 Dept. 12 , Cleveland, Tenn. 37311 


ON THE SAME FARM SINCE 1899. 


NO NEED TO WEAR 


A TRUSS 
FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Hold 


If you must wear a Truss for Rupture 
don't miss this A Post Card, with namé 
and address, will get you FREE, an¢ 
without obligation, the complete. modern 
ized Rice Plan of Reducible Rupture Con 
trol. Now in daily use by thousands whi 
say they never dreamed possible such se: 
cure, dependable and comfortable rupture 
protection. Safely blocks rupture opening 
prevents escape. without need for bulky 
cumbersome Trusses, tormenting spring* 
or harsh, gouging pad pressure. Regard 
less of how long ruptured, size, occuna-: 
tion, or trusses you have worn. TRY§ 
TTITS. and send’ your Post Card today to 
Ww. S. Rice. Ine... Adams, N. Y. Dept, 65 K 


YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS { 


STRAWBERRIE 


WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow —so delicious to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 
business for 90 years. Write for our new free book 
let describing best varieties, growing methods. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 
175 Blossom Lane , Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


FARMERS - FISHERMEN ~- HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
142” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 












68 PAGE 
NURSERY & 

























25¢ For Brochure 
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Food For 
The Spirit 







by Robert L. Clingan 


Visible witness 


Sometimes, when those of us who 
share the Christian faith attend the 
church of our choice and see how 
few are there, we are afraid. We feel 
as though we are a hopeless minority 
of a lost cause. How can the church 
make its full contribution to the 
world, we ask, when there is so little 
evidence of how many we are and 
how strong we can be? This visible 
evidence is greatly needed. 

In the Bible story about Elijah, 
this prophet also-felt himself to be 
in a hopeless minority as he fled for 
his life after the threats of Queen 
Jezebel. Leaving his servant at Beer- 
sheba, he went into the desert and 
headed for Mt. Horeb, the mount 
of God . . . earlier called Sinai, 
where Moses had received the Ten 
Commandments. 

There on Mt. Horeb, Elijah ex- 
perienced a great wind, but did not 
find God in the wind. There was an 
earthquake, but he did not find God 
in the earthquake. Then there was a 
fire, and neither did he find God in 
the fire. Finally, there came a still 
small voice, or has sometimes been 
translated, “the sound of gentle still- 
ness.” Then Elijah heard God speak, 
and learned of his new assignments. 

Earlier, when Elijah had taken 
shelter in a cave on the desert, God 
had asked, “What are you doing here, 
Elijah?” And Elijah had described 
all the destruction the forces of the 
Lord had experienced. “Only I am 
left,’ he had said, “and they seek 
my life to take it away.” 

On Mt. Horeb, God told Elijah 
there were still 7,000 who had not 
bent their knees to the worship of 
Baal. If Elijah had only known how 
many people there were who wor- 
shipped his God, how much more 
courage he would have had! 

One day, an older man in my com- 
munity confided to me that he never 
heard a sermon, although he went 
to church every Sunday. He had a 
hearing problem and his church had 
no public address system. 

“Why do you go to church Sunday 
after Sunday even though you can- 
not hear a sermon?” I asked. 

“Attending church is a part of my 
Christian witness,” he answered. “It 
shows what I believe by just walking 
through the door, adding one more 
person to the number of worship- 
pers.” 

How much stronger the would-be 
Elijahs of our day would feel if they 
had more of the visible evidence of 
the strength of their worshipping 
community!. 
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Your Trojan dealers are: 


DEALER 

Andy Acomb 
Ag Equipment 
Larry Atkinson 
Rudolph Blesy 


Boss Farm Supply 


Lloyd Brown, Jr. 


James Burkhardt, Sr. 


Louis Bush 
Pat Casey 


Alson Caswell, Sr. 


Paul Curtis 

Ed Damin 
James Daniel 
Irving Ellsworth 
Ronald Eygnor 
Gary Giles 

Rod Grogan 
Gary Hagen 


Herschel Handschuh 


Maurice Herron 
Ralph Hooker 
Gurden Hurlburt 
Darrell Kehoe 
Raymond Lane 


Weldon Lawrence, Jr. 


Roger Manning 
Karl Maxwell 


S. Merriman & D. Edick 


Dean Mikalanas 


ADDRESS 
Rt. 2 


7615 Lewiston Rd. 


Rt. 1 Box 83 
9993 Trevett Rd. 
Rt. 1 

Rt. 3 


10928 Griswold Rd. 


Delphi Rd. 

Rt. 2 

Rt. 1 

Preston Hill Rd. 
Rt. 5 

Rt. 1 

1492 Turke Hill 
Rt. 2 

276 Quaker Rd. 
Miller Rd. 

Bik Lake Rd. 


Rt. 1 
Evans Rd. 
Kehoe Rd: 


Rt. 3 Mound Rd. 
Rt. 291 


Sanger Hill Rd. 
Rt. 12 


CITY 

Arkport 
Oakfield 
Richville 
Boston 

Cape Vincent 
Marathon 
Darian 
Cazenovia 
Fort Ann 
Carthage 
Earlville 

St. Johnsville 
Warsaw 
Fairport 
Wolcott 
Scottsville 
Holland Patent 
Hammond 
Redwood 
Belleville 
Brushton 
Holland Patent 
Sandy Creek 
Cherry Valley 
Waterloo 
Franklinville 
Marcy 
Waterville 
Sherburne 


PHONE 

607/295-7983 
716/948-3511 
315/347-2787 
716/941-5102 
315/654-6084 


716/547-2241 
315/662-7049 
918/638-8810 
315/493-0049 
315/691-2883 
918/568-7567 
716/796-5502 
716/223-1135 
315/594-2837 
716/889-3571 
315/865-4163 
315/375-4497 
315/482-9092 
315/846-5415 
918/529-5470 
315/827-4676 


607/264-7176 
315/539-8021 
716/676-3677 
315/865-4033 
315/841-4375 
607/674-9431 


Since mid- 


November Trojan 
trucks have been 
delivering seed 

to Trojan dealers 
everywhere. 


hiaycejen 


Trojan dealer 
doesn’t call you, 


call him. 


DEALER 


Norman Nadeau, Jr. 


Ed Pease 
Matthew Prill 
Paul Reukauf 
Charles Salm 
Benjamin Sanger 
Donald Sharpe 
Elmer Sheffer 


Alvin & Jane Sherman 
Richard Shlotzhauer 


Jackson Slane 
Horace Smith 


Gordon Stoddard 


Edward Swartz 
Donald Taylor 

Ken Tuttle 
Eugene Ulatowski 
Charles Van Etten 
Robert Wagner 
Don Weaver 

Walt Weaver 


Wyoming Farm Supply 


Donald Young 
Chester Zelazny 


Lawrence Diver, RSM 
Robert Burke, RSM 
Robert Fisher, RSM 


Lynn Loken, DM 


ADDRESS 
Glenburnie Rd. 


Rt. 2 
Summit Rd. 


Rt. 6 


S. 3324 Abbott Rd. 


Rt. 8 


Rt. 1 


11255 Transit Rd. 


Rt. 1 
1675 Porterville Rd. 
Eleanor Drive 


218 Seneca St. 
N. Turnpike Rd 
105 Didion 


Rt. 2 Van Etten Rd. 


Tiller Rd. 
Rt. 8 
Darrow Rd. 


Rt. 2 


#1 Fitchr Chapel Rd 


7840 Maple Str. 
54 Ashwood Ave. 
Rt. 1 


2900 Kingston Rd. 


CITY 

Putnam Station 
Gorham 
Springfield 
Houghton 
Middleville 
West Chazy 
Auburn 
Buffalo 

West Edmeston 
Mohawk 
Wyoming 
Trumansburg 
East Aurora 
Castleton 
Chittenango 
Sherburne 
Lancaster 
Gowanda 
Munnsville 

S. New Berlin 
Sprakers 
Wyoming 
Medina 
Medina 
Basom 
Whitesboro 
Madrid 

York, PA 


PHONE 

918/547-8296 
315/596-5200 
607/264-6377 
716/567-8865 
315/845-8763 
018/846-7385 
315/252-7636 
716/822-1892 
315/855-7590 
315/866-4449 
716/584-3781 
607/387-9872 


918/732-7420 
315/687-9270 


716/684-5360 
716/532-4016 
315/495-3664 
607/859-2451 
918/673-2290 
716/495-6493 
716/765-9080 
716/798-3953 
716/762-8267 
315/736-8569 
315/322-4407 
717/757-5973 
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Model 370 
350 Bu. Cap. 


* Continuous Recirculation 

* Double Agitation 

¢ Complete Portability 

* One Man Operation 

¢ Removes up to 87. 
Moisture Per Hr. 

e Dries Any Grain 

¢ 1007. Fuel Usage 

¢ Low Initial Cost 
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Fe & Tatge Mfg. Co., Inc. Clay Center, Kansas 67432 
Dept. 32 GTD 15 
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OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME 
A BERG DISTRIBUTOR 


We have a limited number of territories available in New York 
State, to sell and distribute Berg Barn Equipment, including Barn 
Cleaners, Manure Stackers, Cow Saver Stalls, Lever Stalls, Free 
Stalls, Automatic Feeding Equipment, Perma-Pens and Air-Flow 
Ventilation. Tell us what farm equipment you are now selling and 
territory covered and we will send you further details. 


Se 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 54449 





BUILOS EVERYTHING 
BETTER FOR BARNS 
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WLS Ss 


EARLY..HEAVY YIELDS. . DELICIOUS 


A wonderful new summer squash, developed 
by Harris Seeds. Slim, uniform shape; bright 
buttery-yellow color. Extra-early and yields abun- 
dantly over a long season. Delightful quality. 


ror FREE 1975 CATALOG 


FOR 


Straight-forward descriptions and hundreds of 






illustrations of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
11 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


GOLDEN GIRL 
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by Bill Pardee 





Seeds for ’75 


To help you in picking the best 
varieties, we've pulled together sug- 
gestions drawn from ag college tests 
and on-farm performance. We've also 
talked with seedsmen about seed 
availability and prices to help you 
anticipate the seed-market situation. 

In New York, Iroquois and Saranac 
alfalfa continue to be favorites of 
both farmers and researchers. De- 
veloped at Cornell for Northeast 
conditions, these varieties made up 
nearly 80 percent of the alfalfa sown 
by New York farmers last year. Both 
are vigorous and high-yielding vari- 
eties, with ability to take intense 
management, and produce three or 
four cuts per season for hay and 
silage. 

Saranac does best on deep, well- 
drained alfalfa soils. Iroquois does 
nearly as well on these sites, and 
persists better than Saranac on mod- 
erately well-drained soils, and so is 
adapted to a wider range of North- 
east conditions. Iroquois flowers a 
few days later than Saranac, so can 
give you some opportunity to spread 
your harvest. 

Several alfalfa varieties developed 
by commercial seed companies have 
done well in Cornell tests, though 


| they’ve not quite equaled Saranac or 


Iroquois. Top performers include 
Promor, Thor and Anchor, all Sar- 
anac types in growth patterns... 
and WL305 and 520 (Pioneer brand), 
which flower a few days later. All 
are resistant to bacterial wilt, a com- 
mon alfalfa disease that kills out 
alfalfa in older stands. 

In Pennsylvania, agronomists note 
that Saranac and Iroquois do well in 
central and western Pennsylvania, 
but have had occasional problems in 
southeast counties where the anthrac- 
nose disease can thin stands quickly 
in infested fields. Other varieties 
looking good include Promor and 
Dominor, sold through the A. H. 
Hoffman Seed Co., Thor from Nor- 
thrup King, Titan from Rudy Patrick, 


Author Bill Pardee looks at some Astro 
oats. 





WL210, WL305 and WL310 through 
Beachley-Hardy, 520 and 530 from 
Pioneer, and 123 from DeKalb. Also 
included are Vernal from Wisconsin, 
and Team, developed by USDA 
workers at Beltsville, Maryland. 
WL305 and Team have shown re- 
sistance to anthracnose in southeast 
Pennsylvania. 

Anthracnose may face tougher 
days in years to come due to the 
introduction of more first-rate re- 
sistant varieties. One newcomer this 
spring will be Saranac AR, available 
for the first time. This variety fea- 
tures all the high-yield potential and 
vigor of its namesake and parent, 
but also has high resistance to an- 
thracnose. Arc, another new strain 
well adapted in southeast Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia also shows high promise for 
the same purpose, though seed will 
be scarce this spring. 

Don’t get overly excited about 
anthracnose resistance this year un- 
less you've had the disease. But if 
you're in the areas of eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and New Jersey 
where this disease is common, you 
may wish to try out these or other 
resistant varieties as they come on 
the market. 


Flopped 


There’s one alfalfa variety that 
hasn’t done well in New York, and 
that’s the widely heralded Agate, 
recently released from Minnesota. 
This resists the water-borne phytoph- 
thora disease and so seems to persist 
longer in wet soils in the northern 
Midwest. This does not seem to hold 
true in New York, where Agate does 
poorly in both wet and well-drained 
fields, falling well behind front 
runners in New York tests. Cornell 
researchers have not found phytoph- 
thora to be common in New York, 
and the few samples they have lo- 
cated seem to be of strains that at- 
tack Agate as quickly as other 
varieties. 

Alfalfa seed supplies look adequate 
for spring needs, but prices will be 
generally higher than last year. Still, 
compared with recent increases in 
fertilizer, equipment, even land, 
good seed remains your best buy in 
crop production. 

Rather than not plant, some farm- 
ers can cut back a bit on alfalfa 
seed, at least those now planting 20 
pounds or more per acre in “clear” 
seedings. Recent tests at Cornell 
show top yields from seeding rates 
at 15-18 pounds per acre, with rates 
higher than these actually yielding 
slightly less. 

Climax continues to be recom- 
mended as the best pick in timothy 
for Northeast farmers. This leafy, 
high-yielding variety heads about 
one week later than common timothy, 
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and so maintains forage quality 
longer. Climax seed supplies are 
plentiful this spring. 

Saratoga bromegrass is featured 
in recommendations from both Cor- 
nell and Penn State. Leafy and vig- 
orous, Saratoga puts out more re- 
growth than other varieties. Certified 
Saratoga seed supplies appear ade- 
quate. 

Pennscott red clover remains the 
Northeast favorite, but seed supplies 
will be very short. Overall, red clover 
seed supplies are somewhat better, 
but not ample. 

Empire birdsfoot trefoil continues 
as the best variety for long-term 
pasture. Viking serves as a top vari- 
ety for hay, silage and pasture. Tre- 
foil does best when grown with 
timothy, Viking does well grown with 
Iroquois alfalfa and Climax timothy 
on fields with spotty drainage 
problems. 

Maitland, a new variety from 
Canada, appears equal to Viking in 
all respects and may have a slight 
edge in seedling vigor. 

Trefoil seed supplies are up some 
from a year ago. Empire stocks are 
probably adequate, though Viking 
remains scarce and high-priced. 


Oats 


The Northeast oat acreage has 
turned upward the past two years, 
encouraged by higher prices for both 
grain and straw. Chances are we'll 
see additional plantings this spring 
as dairymen strive to grow more 
homegrown grain to replace ex- 
pensive purchased feed. 

Excellent varieties are available 
with high yield capacity, improved 
straw strength and first-rate disease 
resistance. In New York, Astro, new 
from Cornell, has topped recent 
tests in both yield and standability. 
An attractive variety, Astro was well- 
liked by growers last summer in its 
first year out, and it should rapidly 
become a leading variety in the 
Empire State. 

Orbit, an older favorite from Cor- 
nell, continues to yield well on New 
York farms, performing second only 
to Astro. Garry, Russell, Rodney and 
Harmon, all from Canada, continue 
to fill special roles on New York 
farms. Harmon is probably the best 
of the four in straw strength, yield 
and kernel quality. 

In Pennsylvania, Penn State agron- 
omists rate Pennfield as very good in 
straw strength and high in yield. 
Other varieties recommended in- 
clude Orbit, Garry and Russell as 
late or medium-late maturing vari- 
eties, with Clintford and Jaycee as 
superior early varieties. 

Certified seed stocks are adequate 
for all these varieties, and seed quality 
is generally high. 


Corn 


Corn seed supplies are both short 
and high-priced, as we noted last 
month in this column. Late planting, 
drought and early frosts hurt Midwest 
seed production. Hardest hit were 
hybrids for medium and long-season 
areas. Short-season hybrids came 
through in better shape, but seed is 
not plentiful anywhere and _ prices 
are up 30 percent or more. 

Extra care in choosing hybrids may 
pay this year, since some popular 
hybrids won’t be available, and seed 
quality, particularly germination, 
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may be low for some lots. Early 
maturity is the first key to success, 
test results show. We get too many 
years like this past summer when 
cool weather delayed maturity and 
an early frost made things worse. 
This past season was a far cry from 
1973, when hot weather in August 
and September helped everything 
ripen. 

To help you in your planning, I 
reviewed weather records with Boyd 
Pack, climatologist at Cornell. Pack 
notes that while 1973 was unusually 
warm, 1974 was only a little cooler 
than average. Considering 10-year 
weather records, he notes that 1973 
was the warmest year at practically 
all weather stations in the state. Yes, 
1974 was cooler than average, but 
generally not as cool as 1972 (re- 


upon 


> High Seed 


Quality 


> Dependable Service 
> Better Crop Yields 


Is a name you 
can depend 


member the year of the floods?), or 
even 1971. These records show that 
1974 fell within temperature ranges 
we can expect in one out of two 
years. 

So while it’s tempting to plant a 
big, bushy late hybrid that can pro- 
duce a huge ear, most of that weight 
will be water if it fails to mature. In 
my own tests, I compare more than 
200 hybrids each year. And the 
yield results leave no doubt that 
it’s the hybrids that are early for a 
given site that turn out the top 
yield over several years. A long, hot 
season like 1973 can make a one- 
year wonder out of late maturers. 
But the cooler years separate these 
out, and put into the lead those 


hybrids that can mature a crop every 
year. 





For comparisons of hybrids for 
yields, standability and maturity, 
your best bet is to start with Exten- 
sion publications and corn test re-, 
sults in your own state. Penn State 
also reports through the Pennsylvania 
Extension Service. Look for maturity 
first and check those hybrids that 
compare well with those you've 
grown. A 

Yield is important, with grain 
yield a fair indication of silage po- 
tential as well. Standability ratings 
are important if you plan to harvest 
grain, less so if you'll chop the crop 
for silage. Choose several hybrids, 
preferably with some range in ma- 
turity. Your seed-corn salesman can 
give you further help in selecting 
the right hybrids for your specific 
needs. 
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For more than 75 years farmers have recognized the Hoffman trademark on a 
bag of seed as a mark of quality. They know it means not only seed that meets the 
highest standards, but stands for the way in which Hoffman tests, selects and markets 
the varieties that can be relied upon to produce better crops. 

Best of all, perhaps, is the Hoffman reputation for fair dealing and dependable 
service . . . the kind of service that puts customer satisfaction at the top of the list. 

When your future depends on getting a better return from 
every crop, these are the things that count. And there’s no better 
way to build your farming future than with Hoffman Seeds. Write 
today for a copy of our new catalog and the name of the Hoffman 
Seed Man nearest you. 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
AND DISTRIBUTOR OF 


FUNK’S-G 
HYBRIDS 


A.H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 


LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
Pennsylvania’s Number One Farm Seed Specialist 
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Protect your farm 
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power outages! 
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“the old reliable” 
FERTILIZER 


GROWER SOLUTION 


NOW Available for Immediate Delivery! 


We feel fortunate to be able to supply customers with their needs at this time! For 
twenty years we have purchased all of our major raw materials from the original manufac- 
5 turers. The past season saw that policy run into 

trouble, and we came up on the short end of sup- 
ply! We now are purchasing raw materials when- 
ever and wherever possible and sometimes at 
outlandish prices! BUT . . . we still refuse to 
cheapen our product by cutting the analysis or 
going to less desirable-or contaminated raw ma- 
terials. GROWERS 10-20-10 Solution is still the 
high quality and efficient product you have known 
WE INSTALL BULK TANKS & for many years. And: GROWERS great efficiency 


DELIVER DIRECT TO YOUR FARM makes it less expensive to use! 


Get Higher Yields—MORE PROFIT! 


@ CASH IN on money making crop prices! Whatever the crop, increase your yields and 
profits with proven GROWERS. Save time, labor, and cost. Buy now... we deliver NOW! 
“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!” 


row Crs 
CHEMICAL CORP. MILAN, OHIO 44846 


Stop To Visit Us at The Pennsylvania Farm Show! 


HARRIS SEEDS 


YOU MIGHT JUST DECIDE 
THAT, THIS ISTHE BEST 
SWEET CORN YOU EVER TASTED. 


This late white corn has quality second to 
none. Beautiful, big ears. It’s the climax of 
the sweet corn season. 


ror” FREE 1975 CATALOG 


92 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
10 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


MOVING ? 


LET US KNOW 
American Agriculturist 


















SILVER QUEEN 





FRUIT TREES 


Many varieties. Standard and Dwarf. 
We supply many of the East’s leading 
fruit growers. Free circular. 


MAYO NURSERIES, Dept. AA 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 





The art of milking 


Most of us learned to’ milk cows 
by experience, hit or miss, using 
little if any scientific knowledge as 
a basis for our technique. The pro- 
duction some people achieve is evi- 
dence that they are skilled artists. 
Others not as skilled have problems of 
lowered production and/or mastitis. 


Start 


Let’s start at the beginning. Sup- 
pose you are a young man or woman 
who has never milked, but wants to 
learn. You have read the article on 
the anatomy and physiology of milk 
production in the December AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, feel that you 
understand it, and would like to put 
the knowledge to use. 

First, someone will have to show 
you how the particular make of 
milking machine is turned on and 
off, and what the various valves and 
parts are. 

Regardless of make, all milking 
machines have certain basic like- 
nesses. One of these is the way the 
liner works. You will see from the 
diagram that the milker works in 
reverse of your hand. You close your 
hand to squeeze milk out of the teat, 
but the milker draws milk out under 
vacuum with the liner open. 

During part of the milking cycle, 
air is admitted by the pulsator to 
the space between the shell and 
liner, causing the liner to collapse 
against the cow’s teat. This must be 
done to relieve the vacuum from 
the cow’s teat for a fraction of a 
second to permit the blood held in 
the teat tissue by the vacuum to flow 
as it does in normal circulation. 
During this closed phase, no milk 
comes out of the teat. 

The difference between the open 
phase and the closed phase is called 
the ratio. In other words, if the liner 
is Open two times as long as it is 
closed, the ratio is 2:1. If constant 
vacuum is applied to a teat for even 
a few seconds, blood will engorge 
the tissues to the point where the 
milk will not come out, and in many 
cases the cow will experience enough 
pain to cause her to kick the machine 
off. 

Next, if you’ve never done so, try 
squeezing some milk out of a cow 
by hand. You will have to do this 
anyway to check milk for abnormality 
with a strip cup prior to milking. 
Note that at first the teat is slack 
and has almost no milk in it; after 





Open or 
Milking Phase Rest Phase 


The liner of a milking machine is open 
when milk is drawn out by the vacuum. 
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a few seconds the cow will “let 
down” and the teat will fill with 
milk, making it possible to squirt 
out of the end of the teat by closing 
your hand on the teat from top to 
bottom, or with a short-teated cow 
to squeeze milk out with the thumb 
and forefinger. 

With this knowledge, and what 
you learned from last month’s article, 
you are ready to milk. Let’s start 
with a bucket system first. 

Speak to the cow...a good old- 
fashioned “so-boss” . . . put your hand 
on her hip and step in beside her. 
Have with you a paper wash towel 
which has been squeezed but is still 
damp and warm, and a strip cup. 
Wipe her teats and the area where 
they attach to the udder, being par- 
ticularly careful to remove all dirt 
from the ends as well as the area 
immediately above the teat. Thirty 
seconds of this should be sufficient; 
in fact, less is enough if cows are | 
accustomed to a shorter time. 

If the cow is not badly soiled, there 
is no reason to rub the whole udder, | 
but no matter how you do it, it | 
should never vary in time or tech- | 
nique from one milking to the next. | 
If cows are so dirty that you need | 
more water, or in a parlor where | 
washing is done with a hose, the | 
teats and udder must be dried. 

Under ideal conditions where cows 
are clean, a warm, damp paper | 
towel will remove loose dirt and | 
leave teats with so little water on 
them that they will be dry before 
the units are put on. Let me repeat 
...teats and immediate area only 
for both wash and massage, and 
always use the same routine. Never 
put a machine on a dripping-wet 
cow! 


Check Milk 

Next, take two or three streams 
from each teat into the strip cup. 
This is done not only to check for 
abnormal milk, but to remove the 
milk most apt to contain a large 
number of leukocytes and bacteria. 
Just as important, it is a further 
stimulant to let-down. In a parlor, 
streams may be taken directly on 
the parlor floor where often a black 
tile is installed to make the abnormal 
milk more visible. 

Within 30 to 90 seconds after 
stimulation, you should be ready to 
put the unit on. Step in and place 
the pulsator on the line, with a floor 
unit, and kick enough bedding away 
to. place the bucket squarely on the 
floor. (A suspended unit is, of course, 
hung on the surcingle that you should 
have with you or have already put 
on the cow.) Hold the unit in one 
hand (usually the left, but some 
people change hands depending on 
the height of the cow). Turn on the 
vacuum and place the teat cup on 
the far rear quarter first. 

Which teat cup goes on next is 
not important as long as it is always 
done in the same order. The near 
forward teat cup is usually the last 
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one on. At first, you will lose a lot 
of air, but with a little practice you'll 
get the knack of holding the unit 
with the short air tube pushed against 
the nipple of the claw to keep from 
losing air. Due to their design, sus- 
pended units do not have a valve to 
turn, but will not leak air since the 
shape of the unit nipple prevents 
this. 

With a floor bucket system, slide 
the bucket under the cow a ways 
and turn the top so that the unit is 
pulled straight under her mid-line. 
Suspended units can be adjusted 
forward or back on the surcingle. 
This is where the “art” of milking 
comes in. It is difficult to explain 
just how to position a unit, but you 
will learn quickly that you must 
have enough tension down and _for- 
ward to keep the unit from “squawk- 
ing. 

Most important, the unit should 
pull squarely forward or down, never 
twisted or to the side. Cows can be 
milked between the rear legs, but 
the conformation of some udders 
makes it difficult. Also, a cow with a 
slow-milking left hind quarter, as 
an example, can have the unit pulled 
a little to the side to put some ten- 
sion on this...again, we have the 
acquired art of milking. 

With round-the-barn _ pipelines, 
hooks on the long milk hose are 
used. In this type of system, position- 
ing is the most difficult and takes 
both ingenuity and practice. Now 
get away from the cow and leave 
her alone for two or three minutes 
unless the unit starts to “squawk.”’ If 
this happens, reposition it. 

With a little practice, you will be 
able to tell from the appearance of 
the cow’s udder, or by feeling, that 
she is nearly milked out. With a 
visible claw, you can see if milk is 
flowing. Don’t be fooled, though, by 
the motion of milk bubbling in a 
clear claw or milk hose. 

Once you have determined that a 
cow is nearly milked out, you should 
start preparing the next cow. Here 
is the most serious mistake of poor 
milkers; a cow should never be pre- 
pared ahead until there is a unit 
ready to be removed from the pre- 
vious cow within a minute. 


Check Udder 


Before removing the unit, feel 
each quarter while pulling down on 
the claw slightly. If one quarter 
seems to have a little milk, massage 
that one in rhythm with the pulsa- 
tion. When you have learned to do 
this, and feel the “full” quarter 
empty out, you will know you are 
acquiring some skill to your tech- 
nique. 

Of course, if you are milking a 
cow that needs machine-stripping 
because of the shape of her udder 
(when the teat cup creeps up onto 
the udder on some cows, it closes 
off the annular fold, making it im- 
possible for milk to enter the teat 
sinus), simply pulling down on the 
claw is all that is needed. 

Never, repeat never, pinch or even 
touch the short milk tube between 
the teat cup and the claw. Doing 
this even a little will cause vacuum 
fluctuation from zero to 28 inches 
...that in turn can account for 
serious blowups of mastitis. Even 
pulling down on the individual teat 
Cup anywhere except from the claw 
itself can cause enough obstruction 
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in the short milk tube to create 
vacuum fluctuation. Every milker 
operator I have ever seen doing this 
has far too much mastitis in his string. 

On most cows, no machine-strip- 
ping is needed if they are milked 
this way from the time they are 
heifers. Many good milker operators 
routinely use a 15-second machine- 
stripping on all cows to empty out 
the last few ounces of milk in the 
quarter. This, I feel is a good prac- 
tice, yet some high-producing herds 
never machine-strip a cow. 

On actual removal, take off all 
four teat cups at once. Statistics show 
a slight variation in milk-out times 
on various quarters, but by removing 
one teat cup, and then another in 
20 seconds or more, you only in- 
crease this variation. Show me a 
milker who follows this practice, 
and I'll show you a barnful of cows 
that all have uneven udders. 

Good practice requires a valve to 
shut off the vacuum on a claw unit; 
recent research in England has proved 
this. If a valve is not used on a claw 
unit, and you only release vacuum 
by using your thumb, you can cause 
jetting of the milk against the ends 
of the other teats on the same cow, 
and a vacuum fluctuation on other 
units in the same system. 

To remove claw units, shut off 
the valve at the claw or at the buck- 
et. Break the vacuum with your 
thumb and let the other three teat 
cups drop. To remove a suspended 
unit, shut off or remove the vacuum 
source at the line, break the vacuum 
with your thumb to remove one teat 
cup and the other three teat cups 
will easily drop off. 

As soon as you have either hung 
up the unit or placed it on the next 
cow, dip the teats of the cow you 
have just milked with an accepted 
after-milking teat dip. Waiting until 
you have changed two or three more 
units, even in a parlor, diminishes 
the value of teat dipping. Research 
has shown that the longer you wait 
to dip teats, the poorer the results 
will be in mastitis prevention. 


Awkward 


The first few times you milk, you 
will feel as though you have two 
left hands and ten thumbs, particu- 
larly if someone is watching you. 
This feeling will leave after you've 
had a chance to milk without inter- 
ference for just a few milkings. At 
first, use only one or two units at a 
time. 

Three units per milker operator 
on a pipeline, or four in a parlor, 
are an absolute maximum, with one 
less better. (In automated systems, 
eight units per milker seems correct.) 
However, too few units, particularly 
in automated systems, can be worse 
than too many since all of us tend to 
over-milk and over-strip and attempt 
to outguess the machine. Don’t ever 
be ashamed to have a unit or two 
hung up. It is doing far more harm 
hanging on a cow already milked 
than it is hung up while you take 
care of a problem cow. 

A good dairyman friend of mine 
says, “There is nothing difficult about 
milking ... just get her ready, when 
she is ready put the machine on, and 
when she is done get it off.” All the 
rest is detail you will learn as you 
go along. And always remember the 
advice, “Find a good routine and 
stick to it.” 





apacit 
& Capabil ity 
leeds big herds fast! 





MADISON SILOS 


Backbone of your feeding program... 
a Madison Silo! 
e Patented concrete staves have twice the lateral 
strength of other concrete staves. 


e Reinforced with hoops of high-tensile steel . . . 
roll-threaded then galvanized with additional 
dichromate protection. 


e Steel safety platform with guard rail. 

e Double-thick wood, swing-in doors. 

© Steel-reinforced concrete frames. 

¢ Over 67,000 now in use! Get details from Agway. 


STARLINE MODEL 101 
SILO UNLOADER 


The big unloader for big silos 

with extra power you need! 

@ 30-inch impeller throws down tons of 
silage per hour for big feeding 
operations. 

e High-speed auger with 10-inch- 
diameter flighting steps up to 12 
inches to increase silage velocity. 

e Auger-arm kickers charge material 
into impeller at 1250 fom for 
maximum throwing power. 

© Self-aligning discharge chute. 


e Dependable—even in hard-packed or 
frozen silage. 

° Ask Agway 

for details! 
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If having an eating establishment 
named for you indicates popularity, 
think where that puts pancakes! We 
don’t have “Liver 
Houses” or “Pie 
Houses,” but 
Pancake Houses 
have popped up 
like toadstools. 

Whether you 
eat them out or 
at home, pan- 
cakes are a fa- 
vorite with all ages. Thrifty cooks 
like them because they make a really 
special meal at a relatively low cost. 
Households where “Hurry” is the 
morning watchword may prefer to 
enjoy pancakes for supper; when- 
ever you have them, be ready to 
serve seconds, thirds and maybe 
even fourths. 

One of the mistakes I made early 
in marriage was to make pancakes 
from scratch, shunning a mix. By 
starting that way, I spoiled the family 
and am stuck forever making pan- 
cakes from scratch. Actually, the 
results are more than worth the 
small effort. 

The recipe card in my file for 
Plain Pancakes is 25 years old and 
spattered and spotted, as all good 
recipes are. After about 15 years, it 
looked like both the pancakes. and 
the marriage were here to stay, so 
I covered the card with clear ad- 
hesive paper, a good idea for any 
recipe card you use a lot. 





PLAIN PANCAKES 
1% cups flour 
3% teaspoons baking powder 
%4 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup milk (more for thin cakes) 

3 tablespoons shortening, melted 

(or salad oil) 

Sift flour; measure. Add baking 
powder, salt and sugar; sift again. 
Combine egg, milk and melted 
shortening (slightly cooled) or oil. 
Alter the amount of milk to get pan- 
cakes the thickness you like. Pour 
into flour mixture and stir just enough 
to moisten dry ingredients. Test 
griddle to make certain it is ready 
and bake as suggested below. Makes 
12 to 15 cakes. 


Pancake Pointers 

Nothing makes the preparation of 
pancakes more of a pleasure than a 
good griddle or frying pan. There 
are many good kinds, but they do 
need some attention. If you want to 
do the cakes at the table, an electric 
griddle or skillet is a must. Newer 
ones with a non-stick surface are a 
joy to use. 

Because of their even heat, cast 
iron griddles are excellent if they 
are properly cared for, but one that 
has lost its “temper’’ is apt to cause 
the cook to lose hers as well. If this 
has happened to your pan, wash it 
well and rub it with oil or some type 
of unsalted fat. Heat it thoroughly 
and then rub “clean” with paper 
toweling. 

Magnesium-type riddles often 
need a good rub with steel wool and 
then a thorough washing, followed 
by heating and greasing before use. 

Another factor which may cause 
pancakes and waffles to stick is an 
improper ratio of fat to liquid in 
the recipe. If there is at least 2 
tablespoons of fat per cup of liquid 
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Photo: General Foods Kitchens 


Pancakes are easy to make and the perfect way to begin or end any cold 


wintry day. 


For any meal, in any season 


Serve Popular Pancakes 


by Charlotte Bruce 


in the batter, you should have no 
problems. 

Make certain your griddle is 
properly heated and prepared. Grease 
if necessary, using the smallest amount 
prefer hydrogenated 
shortening, lard or oil for this pur- 
pose. Put a few drops of water on 
the griddle. If it is ready, the drops 
will dance about and then disappear. 
If it is too cold, they will simply 
stay in one place and boil away. If 
griddle is too hot, the drops will 
disappear immediately without danc- 
ing. 

Pancakes should be turned only 
once. They are ready to tum if 
bubbles are formed but not broken 
on the surface. Lift an edge with 
a pancake turner and peek to see if 
pancake is brown enough to suit 
you. If so, it is ready to flip. 


Menu Suggestions 


A good supper can be planned 
around pancakes with sausages, 
bacon or Canadian bacon. To ac- 
company this, I often serve fried 
apples. This way of preparing apples 
is about as unglamourous as you can 
get, but the results are very satisfy- 
ing. Fix plenty, remembering that 
the apples shrink. Allow at least one 
large apple per person; Cortlands, 
Spys or Romes work best. 


FRIED APPLES 
2 large apples 
1 tablespoon butter, margarine or 
drippings 

1 tablespoon sugar 

Wash and core the apples. Leave 
the peel on to help hold apples to- 
gether. Slice as for a pie. Heat fat 
in heavy skillet, add apples and cook 
over moderate heat until they begin 
to brown. Turn apples, sprinkle with 
sugar and cook until tender. 

Along with the pancakes, sausage 


and fried apples, you might like to 
serve a citrus salad. If anyone men- 
tions dessert, pretend you don't 
hear them! 


A Special Treat 


For a hearty snack to serve after 
a basketball game or skating on the 
pond, youngsters might enjoy dessert 
pancakes. Use the plain pancake 
recipe and make them festive by 
serving sour cream on the cakes in 
place of butter and topping that 
with either strawberries from the 
freezer or a fruit sauce such as the 
one given below. This particular 
way of serving pancakes is reserved 
for birthday mornings in our family. 


CHERRY SAUCE 

2 cups frozen pie cherries 
4 cup water 
1 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 
1 inch stick cinnamon 

Combine cherries and water in 
saucepan; bring to a boil. Mix sugar 
and cornstarch in a bowl and pour 
the hot cherry juice slowly into this 
mixture, stirring constantly. Add to 


‘the cherries along with cinnamon 


stick. Bring to a boil and simmer 
gently for about 6 minutes or until 
juice becomes transparent. Remove 
cinnamon stick. 

Sauce should not be colder than 
room temperature when served. If 
made in advance, store in refrigerator 
and heat before serving. 


An International Dish 

Americans aren't the only people 
on the face of the earth who enjoy 
pancakes. Almost every country has 
something similar. Mexico has tor- 
tillas, Italy has manicotti, France 
has crepes, Russia has blini, and 
Sweden has plattar. 

The ways in which they are baked 


and eaten will vary, but still they 
are related to our pancakes. They 
probably have endured in all coun- 
tries because they are easy to make, 
require simple equipment, are in- 
expensive and best of all, they are 
satisfying to eat. 

Swedish friends have related that 
in their homes plattar are served 
traditionally on Thursday nights in 
wintertime. They follow a_ hearty 
main course of pea soup with fat 
pork and are eaten with lingonber- 
ries. An American substitute for 
lingonberries would be cranberry 
sauce. 

Swedish ladies have a sectioned 
pancake pan for frying these cakes, 
but a heavy cast iron skillet will 
serve as well. Here is the simple 
batter for Swedish pancakes; note 
that proportions are quite different 
from our griddle cakes but are very 
similar to those for French crepes. 


PLATTAR 
2 eggs 
1 cup milk 
% cup flour 
3 tablespoons butter, melted 
% teaspoon salt 

Beat the eggs, add about half of 
the milk and beat again. Add flour 
all at once; continue to beat until 
smooth. Add remaining milk and 
beat again. Add melted butter and 
salt; beat until well combined. 

Heat griddle, rub with small 
amount of butter on a paper towel 
or brush. Make cakes small, using 
only about 1 tablespoon of batter. 

The griddle should not need much 
additional greasing, as batter con- 
tains a high proportion of butter. 
For best results, fry cakes as you eat 
them, but they can be held in a 200° 
oven while more are prepared. Try 
these with cranberry sauce or with 
the combination of sour cream and 
fruit as suggested before. 


Now, the French Variety 

If you have the idea that crepes, 
those luscious little French pancakes, 
are available only in fancy restau- 
rants, here is good news for you. 
They are very simple to make and 
are not at all expensive. 

The batter is extremely thin, not 
much different from the mixture 
you dip bread in when making 
French toast. They are cooked in a 
way differing from traditional pan- 
cakes in that we use a small pan so 
it can be tipped to make batter flow 
and form a round cake. Crepes can 
be spread with jam or a fruit sauce, 
rolled and sprinkled lightly with 


confectioners’ sugar. 


CREPES 
1 cup milk 
3 eggs, well beaten 
%4 cup flour 
1 tablespoon sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 

Add milk to beaten eggs. Com- 
bine flour, sugar and salt and beat 
into egg-milk mixture until batter 
is smooth. Use electric mixer or hand 
beater. 

Lightly butter a small skillet, an 
8-inch one is a good size, and set 
over medium heat. When thoroughly 
heated, pour about 2 tablespoons 
of batter into skillet and rotate it to 
form a round cake. Turn when 
browned and brown other side. Store 
in 200° oven while preparing re- 
mainder of the cakes. Butter skillet 

(Continued on page 44) 
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iant Luscious Apples 


in One Year! 
». _Quick-Bearing 


Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 
take little space. 


ra STKe 


~.«. Dwarf Fruit Trees 
ANS : rs 
arden Guide and 


ursery Catalog FREE 


400 Gorgeous Color Pictures 
Show Plants in Garden Settings 


) rees, Shrubs, Roses, Lilacs, Blueberries, 
Strawberries, Seedless Grapes, Gladiolus 


ast-growing, highest quality 
plants at direct-to-you prices. 
Sasy to plant, at far less cost 
han to hire it done. It’s easy 
o add hundreds of dollars 
o the value of your prop- 
rty. Write today. 
Money-Saving Specials 
and Free Gifts for You! 
KELLY BROS. 
73 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 


KELLY BROS., 973 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437! 
Send freeand postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden | 
Guide & Nursery Catalog, with special offers. | 


(If west of Mississippi R., | enclose 50¢) 
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New Hardy 


CARPATHIAN 


Wi js 










The greatest tree find of 
the century! Here’s a 
beautiful, fast growing 
shade tree with tropical- 
appearing foliage. Pro- 
duces delicious, thin-shelled English Wal- 
nuts, It’s perfectly adapted to cold win- 
ters - safely stands 20° below zero with- 
out injury. Plant it for shade and nuts. 
Also STRAWBERRIES. BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, FLOWERING 
CRAB, NUT & SHADE TREES, DWARF 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 
MILLER’S 36 page color catalo free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 
J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922 MW Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 








END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today 

used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is __ partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 














At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 


Write For Details: Box ee 
The SHURJETS Co., Inc., Golo. 80537 









ANDERSON 
i tele 4 
PICKER 


World's Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
Years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Ugh ea 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Peay yan OCs a Me Chi Ll Meh 
A/C. 406 442-5560 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 
CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
Unadilla Silo Co., Box &1 , Unadilla, N.Y. 


Catalog 











The towering statue, Christ of the Andes on Corcovado Mountain, over- 
looks a breathtaking view of Rio de Janeiro and Guanabara Bay. To the 
left is well known Sugar Loaf Mountain. 


Early Spring Vacations 


Karly Spring Vacations 


During the month of March, 
American Agriculturist and Travel 
Service Bureau are offering three 
wonderful vaca- 
tions, and we 
hope you will 
plan to join us 
for one of them. 
The trips are — 
our Spring Ha- 
waiian Holiday 
from March 8 to 
20, a Deep South 
Tour from March 9 to 23 and South 
America by Air and Sea from March 
15 to April 12. All are escorted trips, 
with practically everything included 
when you buy your ticket, so there 
are no travel worries of any kind — 
you just relax and enjoy every day to 
its fullest. 

In Hawaii, we'll visit the four 
main islands, and here are just a few 
of the things we'll see in the “Para- 
dise of the Pacific.” 

On the “Big Isle” of Hawaii, 
we ll drive along historic Kona Coast, 
visit the City of Refuge, Captain 
Cook’s Monument, the vast Parker 
Ranch of 300,000 acres, lovely Akaka 
Falls and Hilo, orchid capital of the 
world. In Hawaii Volcano National 
Park, well see a lava tube, Hale- 
maumau Firepit, Kilauea Crater and 
then travel the new Crater-to-Crater 
Highway over rough lava flows down 
to the rugged coast line to see the 
famous black sand beach. 

Beautiful Maui is known as the 
“Valley Isle.” Here we'll visit La- 
haina, first capital of the islands and 
historic whaling center where much 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


of the movie “Hawaii” was filmed. 
We'll also see “The Needle,” a fern- 
covered volcanic freak rising 2,000 
feet from the valley floor. 

The third island visited is Kauai, 
the “Garden Isle.” An excursion by 
motor launch will take us up the 
Wailua River to Fern Grotto State 
Park. We'll see acres of waving sugar 
cane, rice paddies and field upon 
field of beautiful tropical flowers as 
we cruise along the river. 

Another day we'll drive to colorful 
Waimea Canyon, “Grand Canyon of 
the Pacific.” We'll also see Napali 
Cliffs and Valley of the Lost Tribes, 
and there will be time to sun, swim 
and relax on our private beach. 

Oahu is of course the best known 
island in the Hawaiian chain, for 
here are Waikiki Beach and Honolulu. 
A full circle tour of the island takes 
us to Sea Life Park, the Mormon 
Temple and Polynesian Cultural 
Center with its six recreated villages 
depicting the cultures of Samoa, 
Tonga, the Maoris, Tahiti, Fiji and 
Hawaii. We'll also see Iolani Palace, 
Punchbowl Crater and the Kodak 
Hula Show. 

On another day we cruise through 
Pearl Harbor to Battleship Row 
where the sunken USS Utah and USS 
Arizona have been left as a per- 
manent memorial to those who lost 
their lives on December 7, 1941. A 
few things you will want to do on 
your own — stroll through the fascin- 
ating International Market Place and 
ala Moana Shopping Center, visit 
the Wax Museum or the Dole pine- 

(Continued on page 44) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Caribbean Cruise 





Deep South Tour 


Name 


Spring Hawaii Tour 





Holiday in Mexico 


South America 








Address 





(Please print) 








BARN CLEANER 


Totally Tougher 


The box bea 


64” x6”. 

The deep 12” gutter is manufactured 
from heavy 10-guage steel and is 
leakproof and adjustable to any 
width gutter. 

“Tip Up” feature gives longer chain 
life. 

New paint system assures a tough 
and good appearing finish. 
Replacement chain for all cleaners 
available. 


Clover-Line products distributed by: 


‘Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


DWARF 
FRUIT 
TREES 


Enjoy growing your own 
fruit on dwarf trees. You'll find home 
grown tree-ripened fruits much sweeter, 
more flavorful. Grow large tasty Apples, 
juicy Plums, delicious Cherries, Peaches, 
ears, Nectarines, and Apricots. Dwarf 
Trees are easy to grow in little space, 
bear young, produce full size fruit on 
small trees. Ideal for home gardens. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
FLOWERING CRABS, NUT & 
SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 36 page color once free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922- A W Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 


'N'WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 


SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls - blue, sizes 40-50..........-2.2..2222..22.... $4.00 

Limit 2 to a customer 

Matching: pants’ & shirts. 22.32) ee 2.78 
i269 SHIKtS: Onlyon 1.09 






Pants only.. 
. Unlined jackets — 


Heavy twill pants—28-32__........ 145, 
Ladies Smocks S-M._........----....- 1.00 
Short counter jackets, 

GW scSIZES 2 2 eeoes oe oe. 1.39 
Shopcoats — white, 

SIZEBS AAEM aeeaals Ug ook $2.50 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
_ sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 


P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 





SEED 
CATALOG 


FREE 


Select from 1300 varieties. Many ex- 
otic exclusives from England, Europe, 
Canada. Send for it today. 


STOKES SEEDS, !NC. 
5065 Stokes Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 14240 
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Sew shirt, pants, sleeveless 
jacket, tunic, jumper. PRINTED PRINTED PATTERNS 
PATTERN, Half Sizes 10%-20%; 9201 10-20 7.9169 34-48 
Misses’ Sizes 10-20... . .% 75 cents x 


ES, 
9169. A young pantsuit and dress. i= T 
PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s (C3 | 

Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) pant- rh 

suit 3% yds. 60inch..... 75 cents Pee 
7276. Crochet ripple design coat 
from the neck down in one piece. 
Use worsted in 3 colors. Directions, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-14 incl... . 75 cents 
4927. Easy-to-sew and easy-to-wear. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%4-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 
2 17 Rads DOCH st 75 cents 
4927 10%-20% 





“My Tingleys are so light and comfortable 
I feel like I forgot to put them on’ 


Knee-hi 






WOMEN’S 
MUK LUK 


Tingleys add only a few 
ounces to your feet. Yet 
they completely protect 
you from mud and snow. 
Extra weight is tiring; take 
it off with Tingley. 


ASE 






222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


Qi si 2 





9128. A “Seamed-to-Slim’”’ design. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 
3 3/8 yds. 45 inch fabric. . 75 cents 


4664. “Inches Slimmer’’ wardrobe. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes } 
8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) dress takes 
2% yds. 45 inch fabric . . . 75 cents 


526. Quick-crochet hats — stripe it 
smartly in sunburst color or choose 
one color of worsted. In 6 sections. 
SizesS,M,Lincluded ... 75 cents 


OIL FIRED 
PORTABLE HEATER 


Instant heat anywhere for healthier, more 
comfortable conditions in coldest weather. 


9297. A princess curved dress and 
pantsuit. PRINTED PATTERN, Half | 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
dress 2 3/8 yds. 45 inch . . 75 cents 
























Your choice of any SEVEN Sandia 
CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION : books postpaid CL) $5.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
j ‘Crocheting a Wardrobe CJ $1.00 Box 125. Old Chel ; 
221 4th Ave.,S.E. e Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 "acean Canin Bao El to ox 125, elsea Station 
: Instant Fashion Book yi 1200 New York, N.Y. 10011 
‘Nifty Fifty Quilts = 1.00 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 1.00 
‘Complete Instant Gift Book = 1.00 DRESS PATTERNS ......... 75 CENTS 
‘Instant Crochet Book 1.00 
Instant Macrame Book O 1.00 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 
Instant Money from Crafts [J 1.00 
NOW ...THE SUPERB QUALITY Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet (1) 1.00 | Add 25¢ for each pattern for first-class mail, special handling : 
OF BUTTERCUP SQUASH Basysagtot Mecdicpoint <)> 1,00") Saiy 1 pam ia te a ee 
GROWN ON A BUSH VINE! Easy Art of Ripple Crochet () 1.00 
Emerald produces winter squash of the oe — lahoclenede bya 
delicious Buttercup type in much _ less 25¢ g : . rs, add 
space. Its vines spread only 4 ft. or less. each for postage and handling. NAME 
Thick, rich orange flesh, dry and sweet. ; PacaNo. Sie STice 
5 SEND 
J SEN FREE 1975 CATALOG | os 
- : 92 pages of illustrations and straight-forward : 
oe ; ak oe descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. <> 7 
oe Eb Os ye ‘ 
Ghia MUAY Tb JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. ee eee STATE ZIP 
EMERALD Bush Winter Squash 12 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 PEE hen _ PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP. 
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TILLER USERS! | 
Just ONE HAND! 


The wondertully different and better idea in Tillers! 










The TROY-BILT” is so 
easy to handle, you guide it 
with Just ONE HAND! 


e Has its revolving tines in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 


° Has POWER DRIVEN WHEELS! . 2.4 2a 
e You leave NO footprints nor wheelmarks! 
e Has two speeds! Reverse! 


e Now in its 14th great year, the TROY-BILT® is 
built by the builders of the famous ROTO- 
TILLERS. This latest and greatest of them all is 
now, more than ever, the favorite coast to coast 
with home gardeners, growers, nurserymen, 
tiller renters, landscape gardeners! 


e Several models, including ELECTRIC START- 





a 


Why, for heaven’s sake, 


suffer any longer with the 
FRONT-END type of tiller 
shown ait left—the type with 
the revolving blades in 
FRONT and NO POWER to 
the wheels — the type that 
shakes the living daylights 
out of you — the type that 
leaves Wheelmarks and Foot- 
prints in the nice smooth 





ING! soil you have just tilled or 
e Does NOT tangle near as much as ordinary cubieied< 
ere 
Tillers! SO, PLEASE don’t buy any other Tiller — don’t 


e Itchops garden residues, weeds, green manure put up any longer with the Tiller you now have! 
crops, old mulch, any kind of organic matter Mail the coupon NOW for complete details, 
right into your garden soil without unbearable prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS for this wonder- 
tangling! fully different and better idea in Tillers — The 

e It turns your whole garden into one big fabu- TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter! 
lously fertile ‘compost pile”! 

e Does NOT require great strength ... older : 
people, ladies, too, operate it easily. We have 102nd Street & Ninth Avenue 
many delighted owners in their 70’s, 80’s, even Troy, New York 12180 
90’s who tell us they would have given up gar- CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
dening if they did not have our Tillers! 

e Instant depth control! Hood encloses tines for 
safety and for close cultivating! 


e Furrowing, snow removal and other attach- 
ments available! 


e Automotive-type engineering—precision 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
Dept. 50271 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


Please send me the whole wonderful story of your 
Tillers, with and without electric starting, including 
prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect. 


gears, Timken bearings, no chains to stretch, O Mr. 
wear or work loose! Sie 
e Sold direct to keep prices down—would have 
to be at least $100 higher if sold ordinary ways! PAG IESSR ee ee ee ee 
e Satisfaction guaranteed —no time limit! City 
e Will GREATLY increase your gardening joy! 
iaicee: ore esta aes BIBy) Cao ieee aimee 





Carry TEN TIMES 
a Wheelbarrow Load 
with INCREDIBLE EASE! 


These BIG, strong carts are perfectly bal- 
anced on two huge wheels — roll easily over 
lawns and gardens — carry up to 400 ibs. of 
load — huge volume capacity means you make 
fewer trips — you'll save time and steps. 


If you are still struggling with a wheelbarrow 
or inadequate cart (with tiny wheels) send 
for FREE Cart Catalog. 


GARDEN WAY RESEARCH 
DEPT. 50271 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 


Several sizes—smaller models 
and Build-it-yourself kits! 


TREES, SHRUBS & 
GROUND COVERS 


FREE 
CATALOG 


A complete listing of Evergreen and 
Hardwood Seedlings and Transplants, 
Landscape Ornamentals,Rooted Cuttings, 
Ground Covers, Container-Grown Plants, 
Perennials, plus money-saving Special 
Offers. Wholesale prices for quantity 
purchases of seediings and transplants. 


BUY DIRECT 
from GROWER 


Please send FREE CATALOG to: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STAM, Ei eatsee se wae ine ee eed ZIP 


MUSSER 


7 Box 834 _ Indiana, Pa. 15701 





PROSTATE 





Pele 


Sleep disturbing discomforts associated with 
benign prostate hypertrophy such as getting up 
nights, frequent daily discomfort, dribbling, 
urgency and undue retention are relieved by 
PROSTEX. This now famous formula is also 
used by doctors. 

Read the complete fascinating story on how 
it was discovered and details of its use. Send 
for free literature today. 

UXBRIDGE HEALTH PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 46, 84 State Street, Boston, Ma 02109 





ots 
Eyes 


auto Every type & size 


ig U( or .¢ FREE 
clea) 
trailer 


Se TREMENDOUS. SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


Feolinble 1113‘ Chestnut St., Camden, N.J. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
es. Permanent. Inexpensive. 


30 sty 
FREE SAMPLE AND LIT 


N ATURE. 
ka fei gee MS apres 
Bs artment , Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


CATALOG 
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Needlework Catalog 


A source of inspiration! There 
are more than 180 fashions, gifts and 
accessories to knit, crochet, sew and 
embroider; quilts to make. Three 
free patterns are printed inside the 
Catalog. 

Send 75 cents to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CcuLTuRIsT Patterns, Box 125, Old 
Chelsea Station, New York, N.Y. 
10011. 


VGECOHOO aS 
(Continued from page 41) 


apple cannery, and maybe take a 
sunset dinner cruise on a catamaran. 

Don't just dream of going to Ha- 
waii; go there now with American 
Agriculturist and Travel Service 
Bureau. It’s the nicest way in the 
world to take a vacation! 


Deep South Tour 


The day after our Hawaiian tour 
gets under way, another group leaves 
for a deluxe motorcoach trip through 
our Deep South. We'll travel to 
Atlanta and see the highlights of 
Georgia’s capital as well as nearby 
Cyclorama, Stone Mountain and the 
State Farmers’ Market at Forest 
Park. Next comes the Little White 
House at Warm Springs and beauti- 
ful Callaway Gardens at Pine 
Mountain. 

On our way to Montgomery, 
Alabama, we stop at the Tuskegee 
Institute, founded by Booker T. 
Washington, and then drive along 
the famous Azalea Trail as we visit 
Mobile on the Gulf of Mexico. At 
Bellingrath Gardens we see a mag- 
nificent display of camellias and 
azaleas in bloom, with dogwood, live 
oaks and Spanish moss for background 
contrast. 

In the fascinating city of New 
Orleans, we stay in the heart of the 
French Quarter. A few of the things 
we enjoy here are the fine old homes 
and parks, bayous, the Sugar Bowl, 
Tulane and Loyola Universities, 
“breakfast at Brennan’s’ and a 
cruise of the harbor. 

At Baton Rouge we see the 34- 
story-tall capital building, drive 
through the campus of Louisiana 
State University and visit Oakley 
Plantation House where John James 
Audubon did many of his bird paint- 
ings. We'll also see Rosedown, one 
of the most beautiful plantation 
homes found anywhere. 

More fine old homes are visited in 
Natchez. Restorations include heir- 
loom furniture, decorations, crystal 
and silverware. Leaving Natchez, 
we travel along the Natchez Trace 
Parkway to historic Vicksburg. Here 
we see the National Military Park 
and Waterways Experiment Station 
where Army engineers have built 
models of many bodies of water, 
including one of New York’s harbor. 

Another section of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway takes us to Jackson 
and then the Parkway headquarters 


at Tupelo, where we hear the story 
of the road which was once an In- 
dian trail. The final highlight of our 
tour is Nashville. Sightseeing here 
will include Andrew Jackson’s famous 
home, “The Hermitage.” Then, of 
course, well have a chance to enjoy 
some of the country and western 
music for which Nashville is so well 
known! 

We're sure you will enjoy every 
day of this vacation through our 
Deep South, with its rich tradition, 
beautiful gardens, meandering rivers, 
volumes of history and a way of 
living which seems a bit slower and 
more relaxed than ours in the North- 
east. Send today for the illustrated 
itinerary. 


The Best of South America 

Around South America by air and 
sea — here is truly an unforgettable 
travel experience! We can only hint 
at the many exciting places you will 
visit and the fascinating things you 
will see. We do hope you plan to 
come with us. 

We gather in Miami and fly to 
Brasilia, the young, very modern 
capital city of Brazil, and then on 
to Rio de Janeiro for two days of 
sightseeing. Included will be the 
Museum of Modern Art, Botanical 
Gardens, Corcovado and Sugar Loaf 
Mountains. There'll also be time to 
shop, swim and stroll along the ex- 
citing streets. 

The interesting city of Sao Paulo, 
awesome Iguassu Falls and Buenos 
Aires come next. In Buenos Aires, 
we ll see Government House, Colon 
Theatre, 9th of July Avenue (widest 
street in the world) and make a trip 
into the country for a genuine Ar- 
gentine feast and to be entertained 
by gauchos and folklore music. 

Here we board the SS Santa 
Mercedes, deluxe freighter of the 
Prudential Grace Line, for our 11-day 
cruise around the southern end of 
Argentina and Chile. The ship car- 
ries only 90 passengers; she is fully 
air conditioned, stabilized and with a 
full program of activities, yet life is 
informal and with the air of casual 
luxury. 

We cruise along the coast of Ar- 
gentina, into the Straits of Magellan, 
past Punta Arenas, Chile; Easter 
Sunday finds us in the Pacific Ocean 
with beautiful rugged mountains on 
the eastern coastline. We stop at 
Valparaiso and go ashore for a sight- 
seeing trip in this fascinating part of 
Chile. 

Three more days at sea, and then 
we bid farewell to the Mercedes at 
Callao, port of Lima, Peru. We see 
Lima’s principal attractions includ- 
ing Government Palace, the Cathe- 
dral with Pizarro’s tomb, Inquisi- 
tion Court, Torre Tagle Palace, the 
bull ring and many other places. 

Here we have the opportunity for 
an optional tour to the mountain 
city of Cuzco and Machu-Picchu, 
fabled lost city of the Andes. Those 
staying in Lima will enjoy an agri- 
cultural tour and a trip to several 
Andean villages. 

Two days in Quito, Ecuador, end 
our South American vacation. We'll 
visit famed Independence Plaza, La 
Compania (South America’s most 
famous church) and make a trip 
through the jungles to see the be- 
ginnings of the mighty Amazon. 

We hope you will write for com- 
plete information about these three 


A Good Book! 


Have you ordered your copy of 
Hazel Andrews’ book, “The Hired 
Men of Laureldale’’? If not, you're 
missing an en- 
joyable reading 
experience. 
Here’s how the 
publishers — des- 
cribe the story — 

The 200-year- 
old farmhouse 
perched on a 
New England 
hillside and surrounded by a hundred 
fertile, neglected acres, had been in 
the Andrews family for generations. 
Here Roswell Andrews brought his 
young bride in the autumn of 1910. 

Restoration of the farm now be- 
came an eager challenge. There was 
little money but plenty of deter- 
mination and a lively sense of humor, 
with two strong backs bending will- 
ingly to the tasks. For a while these 
were enough. But with the birth of 
their children and the death of 
“Andy’s” father, more help was 
needed. 

Thus began the parade of hired 
men to Laureldale — Harry, George, 
Ron, Sam, Zeke, Wilbur and many 
others. This continued for more than 
four decades, and the farm grew and 
prospered. The dairy herd multi- 
plied, apple orchards and an old cider 
mill provided their bounty; from the 
hillsides lumber was felled and cut in 
their own sawmill to provide new 
buildings; stones dug from the fields 
supplied material for sturdy foun- 
dations. 

There is delight on every page of 
Hazel Andrews’ account of a family 
and an old New England farm grow- 
ing up together, with the help of 
dozens of hired men, a breed soon to 
vanish from the American scene. 

For your copy, send $6.20 to 
AMERICAN AGrRICULTURIST, Book 
Department, PO Box 370, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. New York State 
residents add appropriate sales tax. 
The books are mailed from Cali- 
fornia, so allow about three weeks 
for delivery. 





Hazel Andrews 





early spring trips and decide to come 
along with us on one of them. You'll 
always be glad you did. 

Also, there is still room for any- 
one who wishes to join our Carib- 
bean Cruise from February 17 to 
28. Ports of call are San Juan, St. 
Thomas, Martinique, Caracas, Aruba, 
Cartagena and Port au Prince. Our 
ship will be the beautiful S.S. Federi- 
ico C. of the Costa Line. And don’t 
forget our Holiday in Colonial Mex- 
ico which we told you about last 
month. Dates for this tour are April 
7 to 22, 





Pancakes..... 
(Continued from page 40) 


skimpily between each cake. 

Crepes can be used in concocting 
another main dish too. Flavorful 
creamed chicken, tuna or ham makes 
an excellent filling. Make crepes 
about 5 inches across, place approxi- 
mately 3 tablespoons of filling on 
each and roll them up. Place in a 
greased baking dish, top with a bit 
more filling and heat the dish to 
bubbling in a 350° oven. 
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Gardens Thrive In '75 


Don’t let the fertilizer shortage 
scare you out of gardening more in 
1975. President Ford mentioned 
gardening as one 
way to help 
Whip Inflation 
Now. There will 
be plenty of plant 
nutrients — avail- 
able if we use 
our heads, don’t 
squander what 
we have and re- 
cycle our wastes. 

Dr. Henry Munger of the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences at Cornell Uni- 
versity, along with nine other emi- 
nent scientists, came back from 
China with high praise for what has 
been accomplished in producing 
adequate food for that country’s 800 
million people. Dr. Munger gives 
as the reasons for China’s tremendous 
advancement in this field — water 
control, intensive land use and re- 
cycling of all available organic wastes 
from animals, humans and fields. 

Wasteful people should take a tip 
from the Chinese. Recycling of our 
waste is imperative, and home gar- 
deners must take it upon themselves 
to recycle their own wastes, con- 
verting them into useful compost 
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for the vegetable and flower garden. 
There’s no better way than through 
the garbage can-compost method, 
practiced in your own basement, 
breezeway or garage. 

-Here are six recommendations by 
the Environmental Education Com- 
mittee of Rochester, New York: 


1. Use a galvanized garbage can 
with a lid. Punch or drill several 
small holes in the bottom. 


2. Add three inches of good soil 
to the can. 


3. Add earthworms, “red” worms 
or manure worms. 


4, Set the can on bricks or cement 
blocks, with a container at the bot- 
tom to catch any liquid draining 
out. This is odorless and can be used 
to “beef up” house plants. 


5. Throw kitchen wastes into the 
can to feed the worms. These wastes 
can include potato peelings, coffee 
grounds, tea leaves, orange and 
grapefruit skins, etc. 

6. Each addition of fresh garbage 
may be covered with a sprinkling 
of soil, shredded leaves, sawdust, etc. 

After a few months, the material 
is broken down enough to add to 
your vegetable garden. Composted 
material is full of nutrients and has 
enough organic matter to loosen up 
a clay soil or tighten a sandy one. 


Cracking Walnuts 
You probably know that dry black 


walnuts will shell a lot easier if you 
wet them before cracking. Soak 
them for 15 to 20 minutes and store 
overnight in a damp burlap bag. 

Black walnuts are easily cracked 
by pressure from the ends, rather 
than on the side. If you have just a 
few nuts, a hammer is the best tool 
for cracking them. However, since 
many AA readers had an unusually 
large crop of nuts this past year, you 
might want to look into either a 
power or mechanical walnut-cracker 
on the market now. 

Does any AA reader have slick 
tricks for cracking walnuts? Let’s 
hear from you. 

Personally, we find the bench vise 
a good nut cracker. One hand turns 
the handle, and the other holds the 
nut. Place the walnut, butternut, 
etc., in a bench vise, end to end. 
This usually cracks it into four 
pieces, and sometimes quarters or 
halves of nuts drop right out. To 
finish getting the nutmeats, use 
wire-cutting pliers or nutpicks. 


Home Grown Grapes 


The nursery catalogs are in, and 
the colors are just as eye catching 
as ever. Why not plant a few grapes 
in the back yard this spring? Grapes 
are one vine that gives you edible 
leaves (for use in exotic dishes), 
ample fruit and shade against a 
sizzling summer sun. 

Grapes are so versatile that they 
can be grown in practically any 
part of the country. The important 
thing is to select varieties that are 


suited to your area. For example, 
if you live in a high elevation where 
frosts come early, you'll want to stay 
away from a later variety such as 
Sheridan or even a Concord. They 
just won't ripen. 

You might better plant an early 
grape such as Ontario (white), Van 
Buren (deep purple) or Brighton, a 
sweet, highly flavored red grape. 
Also, Buffalo is a fine early blue 
grape. A good old fashioned grape 
with high quality is Worden, a 
seedling of the famous Concord. 
Seeds of the Concord were planted 
in Oswego County, New York, back 
in 1863. Worden ripens two weeks 
ahead of Concord and is a great one 
for the fruit stand. 

If youre worried about grape 
seeds getting under your teeth, try 
the New Interlaken Seedless, a cross 
between the California Thompson 
Seedless and Ontario. Himrod is 
another good seedless grape (white), 
ripening about August 20. 

Did you know there is a seedless 
Concord grape? Berries are smaller, 
and clusters are not as thick as the 
Concord, but people who don’t like 
to remove seeds for grape pies 
might like to put in a couple Con- 
cord Seedless vines. 





% SICK AND TIRED 
by Donna Evleth 


| love to tell about my ills, 

But then there comes the sticker. 
However sick | may have been, 
There’s always someone sicker. 
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Spring — Best time to travel! Best way — AA’s all 
expense, no worry, fully escorted, well planned 
tours under the experienced direction of 

Travel Service Bureau. 
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Y History-rich and garden green — that’s our Virginia 

Tour. Williamsburg, Charlottesville, Mt. Vernon — 
i all the great spots. 
Springtime in the Virginias — April 19—29 


Plan your Springtime Holiday now! Hurry! 
Some tours have limited space. 
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France and England. 


0.2.0220.9000 2. 


Lure and verdant spring riches of Old World Gardens 
includes beauty spots in Holland, Belgium, 


Gardens of Europe — April 24—May 10 
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Livestock 
Tela Lar 














BABY CHICKS 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


SILVER HALLGROSS CHICKS, Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cornish Halleross. Write for price 
list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill 
Road, Wallingford, Conn, 06492. 

HI PRODUCTION LAYERS - White Leg- 
horn for white eggs, Buff Sex Link for 
brown eggs, Cornish Cross for meat. Write 
for circular and price list to Parks Poultry 
Farm, Cortland, New York 13045. 


BEEF CATTLE 























ANGUS ANGUS CHIANINA/CHAROLAIS and Chianina/An- 
gus bulls for sale for commercial herd breed- 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, ing. Contact John McDermott at Lloyd 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. Farms, 330 Route 211 East, Middletown, 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. New York 10940. Phone 914/342-3905, Ext. 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 221. 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; BABY CHICKS 
977 = : tae e se, e 
eee RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Top laying : Sabilstcange 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred strains and heavies. Leghorn and Vantress. GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRES (2) 
to an outstanding 3% Simmental bull, due to White Rock Cross Broilers. Guineas. Prompt available for possession on lease or excellent 
calve early March. Address inquiries: Kral shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. Free quality semen. French-Mexican breeding. 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 1, Contact, (Re ‘Bo Hazard, Tully, NvY¥. 23159: 
or phone collect 914/758-4058. Ohio 438332. Phone 614/499-2163. 315/696-5358. 
2 


Are you taking a gamble 
on your breeding program? 





drain. 


Ee, mantic 


incorporated 


You're a dairyman — but in many 
ways you're also a gambler. You 
gamble every day on the price of 
milk, cost of feed, even on the 
weather. Most of the time you 
win, but when you lose it means 
money — your money — down the 


Progenetics can help you take the 
gamble out of one of your most 
important operations — your 
breeding program. They can help 
you improve your herd’s 
production by careful evaluation 
and the use of any AI stud, 
Y-Tex or Carnation/Genetics’ 
sire. You'll get start-to-finish 
service with a regular 
follow-through program. 


Let Progenetics help you get the 
most from your herd’s genetic 
potential. When you’re gambling 
with your milk check — you need 
all the help you can get. 


Progenetics — Helping you take 
the gamble out of breeding. 


p.0. box 880, ithaca, n.y. 14850 (607) 257-3143 
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CHAROLAIS 


N. Y. S.’.s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed 
Make excellent crosses’ with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every anima| 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer 


DAIRY CATTLE 





COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns, 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh. 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products, 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140 
Phone 414/652-3912. 








BOGS 





WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Now is the 
time to raise a pup for next season’s work, 
Write or phone about our fall pups by Imp, 
Robin out of top females. They are great! 
Also, we carry book, ‘The Farmer’s Dog” on 
training and handling working dogs, $7.00 
ppd. 413/625-6496. Edgar Gould, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 013870. 


AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD Stock Dogs 
unequaled disposition, willingness to please. 
Blue Merles and Black and Whites. Dean 
Sawyer, Attica, N.Y. 14011. 716/591-1753. 








DUCKS & GEESE 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Large White 
Embdens, White Chinese and Toulouse gos- 
lings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
ducklings. Guineas. Prompt shipping. Guar- 
anteed mail delivery. Free brochure. Ridgway 
Hatcheries, LaRue 1, Ohio 48332. Phone 
614/499-2163. 











HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-116? 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 











Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 


Breeding Stock for sale at all times 
Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 
Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HISOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 





HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: CANADIAN ist and 2nd ealf 
springing Holstein heifers on hand at all 
times. Charles Reeves, Blakely Rd., Genoa, 
N.Y. 13071. 315/497-0800. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol: 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 








Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are |i: 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 
M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 
Our field man will visit you at once. 





HOOF TRIMMING 


CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING. Robert E. Ar 
nis, Amenia, N.Y. 12501. Phone 914/373-9078 





NIE 


Galvanized for 
longer life - 





Write for literature: 
Uebler Manufacturing Co. 
Vernon, N.Y. 13476 
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A Classified ads 





February Issue... Closes January 2 





FARMS FOR SALE 


March Issue... Closes February 1 


by, 
S36, 
Publishing and closing dates 


ADTirilssues.2-) 25-5. Closes March 1 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 





RATES 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Farm - 350 
acres, 200 tillable, 55 pasture, 30 woods. 
Good four bedroom home. $154,000. **Fruit 
Farm - 108 acres, 67 fruit. Sweet and sour 
cherries, apples. Eight bedroom home... Own- 
er will carry mortgage. $50,000. For prompt 
friendly service, call Farmer Don 315/754- 
8150. Don Holdridge Realty, Box 126, Red 
Creek, New York 13148. 


WORKING DAIRY FARMS - 281 ttillable 
acres, automatic operation, capacity for 60 
milkers plus young stock, alfalfa and corn 
land, pipeline milker, bulk tank, silos, new 
storage shed, new 5 bedroom home. **220 
acres, 8 silos, capacity for 50 milkers plus 
young stock, pipeline milker, bulk tank, 7 
bedroom home - bare or equipped. **172 
acres, 2 Harvestore silos, new barn, room 
for expansion, capacity for 30 milkers, pipe- 
line milker, bulk tank, alfalfa and corn 





land, remodeled 38 bedroom home, cattle and 
machinery. Robert S. Petzold, Real Estate, 
Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. Phone 607/687- 
0541. 





115 ACRES; LARGE HOUSE and barn; pit 
with a good supply of high quality gravel. 





Lowell Baxter, Box 141, Lisbon, New York 
13658. 
COBLESKILL AREA, 206 alfalfa acres. 


Shuttered Colonial home 13 rooms and bath, 


was two family. 55 stanchion barn, 2 silos. 
$110,000. With 59 head, 5 tractors, equip- 
ment $144,000. **267 acre northern farm, 


150 tillable, 100 pasture: 52 stanchion barn, 
pipeline, cleaner, bulk tank, grain bin. Heifer 
barn. Home 9 rooms, bath plus 4 room, bath 
home. Only $66,000. **364 Western New 
York farm, 200 tillable, 160 wooded. Main 
home 11 rooms, bath, oil furnace. Also home 
5 rooms, bath. 59 tie stall barn. 8 silos, un- 
loader, cleaner, tank. Other buildings. $130,- 


000. **Mohawk Valley, 105 level tillable 
acres, stream pond. Good white 10 room 
Colonial home, 11% baths, modern bath, 
hot air heat. $58,500, terms possible. **150 


free stalls, 350 acre Oneida farm, 250 level 
tillable, Surge parlor, two 60 foot silos, un- 
loader. Good 9 room home. $148,000, urgent. 
**250 acre estate, 18 acre pond. Magnificent 
11 room field stone home, 6 marble baths, 
fireplace. Dairy barn, heated 3 car garage. 
$250,000. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 
12160. 518/875-6355. Free lists: 125 dairies. 


FARMS WANTED 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
8193 or 607/547-8218. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 13815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic, R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 








YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE wanted to 


help with housework and general farm 
maintenance. Live in. 120 acre guest farm 
with stables. Phone 717/629-0296. Mrs. W. 


Bredel, Meadowbrook Riding Farm, R.D. #3, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE - Due to rapid 
expansion, solid well established company of- 
fers unlimited opportunity for an active am- 
bitious man to sell well known, high quality 
products to farmers. Agricultural background 
and knowledge of livestock essential. Must 
have suitable transportation and willing to 
work full time starting on a liberal commis- 
sion basis. Earning potential unlimited and 
attractive beneficial package offered. Send 
brief resume on past experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number to General Sales 
Manager, P.O. Box 29, Waverly, New York 
14892. An equal opportunity employer. 

PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking fur qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
dcors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 








call: Eastern <A.I. Coop., Ine., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


Pi TENDER 
AND PRIVATE 





sales mer. 


Harry Ennis, 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 


Savon 


field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





MAPLE SYRUP 





QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
ae New York 10940. Phone 914/- 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS. vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


WANTED TO RENT - dairy farm in New 
York State. Phone 214/862-3300. 


WANTED TO RENT - 40 cow bare dairy 
farm in east central New York. Have refer- 
ences. Box 369-HX, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


dairy 
Sloansville, 











FURNACES 


MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE ~ cen- 
tral heating system, welded 11 gauge steel 
construction. Large, sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Inquiries invited. Marathon Heater Com- 
ieee Box 165. RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
ee cea Fe a etree SN 


GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 


Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 


ES OEE eee sl RIE OTe gt LAR 
HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
ervice, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888, 


HAY FOR SALE. First cutting alfalfa mix- 
ed and second cutting alfalfa. Beautiful 
color. John B. and Morton Adams, R.D. #1, 
Sodus, N.Y. 14551. Route #88 4 miles from 
Sodus. Phones 315/483-6687 or 315/483-9272. 


HAY FOR SALE -~ all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 
Phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, ines, P.O Box 2275 BorbaPlain, 
Nes 13339. 

‘So aemmaenpeeemegpesioppecenepe nea ae eee a ee 


HELP WANTED 














HOUSEKEEPER - non-smoker, sober, re- 
fined, honest. Farm girl or widow 20-45. 
Country, One need of home. Box 369-HW, 


Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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PURE MAPLE SYRUP - Gallon $12.95, % 
gal. $6.95. Maple cream 5# $8.50, 2# $4.50. 
Brick sugar 47 $6.95. Cook’s, East TF ree- 
town, New York 138055. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 








QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 


sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Sameor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 


St. Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


WINEMAKERS - FREE Supply Catalog. 
Excellent Fruit & Grape Concentrate Selec- 
tion: E. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 
64772. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Nature- 
cures for arthritis, overweight, wrinkles, skin 
spots, pimples, bladder, constipation. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Forth 
Worth, Texas 76107. 


FREE VITAMINS and minerals for every- 
one. Also health need bargains. Many sur- 
prising sources $1.00. Write now! Bayerco, 
938 Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 54956. 


THE OPEN HEARTH STOVE. Modern fire- 
place stove for use as fireplace or efficient 
heater with unique draft control. Double 
lined steel back and refractory concrete base 
make this a reasonably priced, durable unit. 











Easily installed, this stove includes grate 
and fitted firesereen. Black Iron Stove 
Works, Lansing, N.Y. 14882. 607/533-4266. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


DOOR OPENER .- Electric door opener for 
milk house, milking parlor, holding pens or 
barnlot. Opens and closes doors with the 
touch of a button, gentle yet positive. Ask 
your local Agway for details. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Ccmpany, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha. Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 











WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8: 938, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21y Intes LD6. thrumeDzo sc Olivera soe, 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 


hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
Carriages. “If “not disted,” “ask=: for “itl? 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 


rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 


NEW ROCK-PICKER. Beautiful Anderson 
model with hydraulic lift, big capacity used 
exactly 4 hours, condition brand-new. Save 
$500.00 on fast-sale price of $4000.00. Call 
607/656-4568 or 607/656-8768. 


“FLYING L’” HORSE, Stock & flatbed 
trailers. Dean Sawyer, Rte. 98, Attica, N.Y. 
14011. Phone 716/591-1758. 


CATERPILLAR REPAIRS fast, economical, 
dependable. Syracuse Tractor Co., LaFayette, 














N.Y. 13084. Phone 315/475-0593 - Home: 
315/677-9251. 

NEW O.E.M. POTATO Harvesters, 1-row. 
Bulk or bagger. Emil Boldt Jr., Ine., Or- 


chard Park, N.Y. 14127. 


TRACTORS - JD - 4230, 4020D (several to 
choose from), 4020 gas, 4010D, 3020D (771 
and ’66 models), 3020 gas (excellent), 2510D 
and gas, 2020 gas, 2010D, 1010 gas, 720 gas, 
620, 420. IH - 656D Hydro (1000 hrs.), 706. 
Ford - 5000, 861. MF - 165D, 85 (with load- 
er), 35 (with loader). Oliver - 1750 gas, 550 


gas. Case - 1530 uni-loader. Massey Fer- 
guson #72 combine with 10’ head. Hay- 
bines - NH 469, 467, 461. IH 990 (7 ft.), 


Hesston 310SP, PT10. Gehl HayKing. John 
Deere 483. AC 904 (like new). New Idea Cut- 
ditioner. Balers - NH 275 (like new), 278, 
269, 67. John Deere 224T, 24T, (all with 
throwers). Harvesters - NH 770 with 2 row 
head (demonstrator), Super 717. IH 55. Plows 
- 3, 4, 5 and 6 base semi-mounted. Oliver 5 
and 6 base automatic reset (spring and 
hydraulic), IH 7 base (automatic with on 
land hitch), 3 base rollover. Corn Planters - 
JD 1240 (mew), 1240 Platless, 494A IH 6 
row 400 air planter, #56 with harrow at- 
tachment, #56-8 row harrow. Grinder Mix- 
ers - NH 351, JD 400. Gunther Heussman, 
S. 5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. 
Phone 215/965-5208. 

NEW LAMBORGHINI 40, 50, 60 HP Crawl- 
ers $6,000 up. New Massey Dozer & Loader 
in stock. Oliver parts, all models. AC H 38 
& H 4 Loading Dozers. Fiat & Belarus 
Tractors far below normal tractor costs. 2 





& 4 wheel drives. Don Howard, Canandaigua, . 


N.Y. 14424, 315/394-3418. 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm ‘Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Omaha 
Truck Bodies, 








Standard 
Mid Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 
Back Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ships available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, Inc., Sand Beach Rd., , Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-5732. 





COMPLETE HYDRAULIC Jack Repairing 
Manual $3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayerco, 
938-JT 
54956. 


Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 





SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below We'll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 
Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” — $11.25 21” to 24” — $17.75 
13” to 14” — $12.25 25” to 28” — $19.75 
15” to 16” — $13.25 29” to 32’ — $22.25 
17” to 20” — $15.50 33” to 36” — $24.25 
Add $1.00 for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 
Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


Box 179-HD, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd Street 
Phone (814) 453-4481 

FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 


chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
Saw parts and accessories—PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 

Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD 


Middletown, Ky. 40243 





WANTED: ALLIS Round Baler. Any dis- 
tance. Alfred Roeder, Seneca, Kansas 66538. 


FORD MAJOR DIESEL Tractor with Cat. 
II, 3 point hitch, power steering. Just over- 
hauled. Ready to work - $2295. Pilgrim 
Equipment Corp., W. Yarmouth, Mass. (Cape 
Cod). Phone 617/771-4111. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-41, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


FOLLOWING NEW JOHN DEERE Equip- 
ment available for sale while it lasts - 
Combines: 6600, 4400 and 3300. Tractors: 
4230, 4030, 2630, 2030, 1530 and 830. Haying 
Equipment: 336T balers, 640 rakes, 1207 
mower conditioner, 1209 mower conditioner, 
bale elevator, 200 stack wagon, 200 stack 
mover. Mowers: 387 trail, 39 mounted, 250 
mounted, 350 mounted. Spreaders: 34 and 
54. Wagon Gears: 965, 1065, 1075 and 1275. 
Miscellaneous: 700 grinder mixers, 1450 
plows, 88 rear blade, 110 13’9/% discs, 125 
chuck wagon and 810 scraper. Gary Rogers 
Co., Highway 63 South, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
52577. Phone 515/673-8673. We are located 
near Oskaloosa Airport. 


NURSERY STOCK 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality 
at reasonable prices. Over 150 selections for 





Christmas trees, ornamentals, windbreaks, 
conservation, wildlife food and cover, ete. 
Free catalog, Carino Nurseries, Box 5388C, 


Indiana, Pa. 15701. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN Evergreen 
Seedlings. Top quality low prices. New free 
pricelist. Habe’s Nursery, Leechburg, Penna. 
15656. 

STARK BRO’S NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark  Bro’s, 
Dt0515, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and Forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 














guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS & Raspberry 
Bushes. Catskill, Sparkle, Red Chief, Robin- 


son, Howard and Ozark Beauty strawberries. 
Latham, Madawaska, Durham and Heritage 
raspberries. Also blueberries, rhubarb and 
grapes. Send for free 1975 pricelist. Walter 
eee & Son, REFD-3, Bradford, Mass. 


6 ° 4 & NURSERY 
aragden Wuide catatoc 
K Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, 
Evergreens,Strawberries, Blue- 

berries, Grapes, Dwarf Apples, 

NOS. other fruits. Special offers. 


Free gifts for early orders. 
NURSERIES 977 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 








PERSONAL 


FREEDOM FROM ALCOHOL! Easy, sure 
self-help. Dynamie family control. $3.98. Ten 
copies $9.95. Ironclad moneyback guarantee. 
Bayerco, 938 Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wis- 
consin 54956. 








PESTICIDES 


RAT & MOUSE BAIT. Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing with feed. 
Anticoagulant type like professionals use for 
positive control. Available at your local 
Agway. 








PLANTS 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES - free 
color catalog. 32 proven hybrid and standard 





vegetable plants, including Market Victor, 
Market Prize Hybrid Cabbage; California 
Wonder, Keystone Pepper; Campbell 1327, 


Big Early, Big Boy, Jet 
Star, Supersonic Hybrid Tomatoes; Yellow 
Spanish Onions. These field grown plants 
are hardier than hothouse or potted plants. 
Absolute money back guarantee. Write: 
Piedmont Plant Co., Ine., Dept. 201, Albany, 
Georgia 31702. 

600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide $6.00 postpaid. Tonco, 


“Home of the sweet onion’, Farmersville, 
Texas 75031. 


Rutgers Tomatoes; 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414. 

NEW! FREE CATALOG! 
edition of country property! 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 75 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED: BOARDING HOUSE, 2+ acres. 
Good operating establishment below $50,000, 
N.Y., New England, Pa. Dudgeon, 85-25 259 
St., Floral Park, N.Y. 11001, 











Exciting se Spring 
Over 5,400 new 
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HORSES 
REG. BELGIAN STALLION, proven sire. 
Donald Marsh, RD #2, Box 93, Marathon, 
New York 13803. Phone 1-607/844-8047. 


HORSE TRAINING 








“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1641, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 


RABBITS 





$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 64 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA _ Building, 
Bloomington, Ill. 61701. 


SHEEP 





SHEEPRAISING TODAY - a welcome gift. 
The Shepherd Magazine, Sheffield 22, Mass. 
01257. $4.25 year. 3 helpful back issues $1.00. 


RAISE SUFFOLKS. Help make 1975 a bet- 
ter profit year with faster maturing winners. 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED bred Columbia, 
Suffolk and Polled Dorset ewes. Clyde Mar- 
tin, State Road, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 14510. 
Phone 716/658-3492. 





SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


POLLED SHORTHORN HEIFERS. Henry 
Pardee, R.D. 1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 


607/563-1097. 
SIMMENTAL CATTLE 











BOYD ENTERPRISES 


Eastern Simmental Listing Service 


contact us for your needs in Simmental 
Beef cattle of all percentages. We also 
have several Angus, Hereford and Charo- 
lais cows bred to top Simmental bulls. 
914/454-6467. 


Owen R. Boyd, Irene E. Boyd 


11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12603 





SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 

For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 
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SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


FOR SALE: Feeder pigs, all sizes. Call for 
sizes and prices delivered. Also, we buy but- 
cher hogs, sows, and boars, all sizes. Joseph 
Latella, 85 Prindle Road, West Haven, Conn. 
06516. Phone 203/795-4002 - 24 hour answer- 
ing service. 

EMPIRE STATE Reg. Durocs. Service boars, 
bred gilts, fall pigs. Call or write us for your 
needs. Happy Acres Farms, R. 3, Box 207, 
Waterloo, N.Y. 13165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


YORKSHIRE WINTER SALE - Wednesday 
January 15 at the farm, 1 P.M. Production 
tested, cert. meat stock - 60 bred gilts, 100 
open gilts, 25 service boars. Our usual same 
high quality offering. New Out-cross Scotch 
and English breeding. Brooks End and Par 
Kay Farms, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Reno 
Thomas, Sales Manager. Phone 717/658-5821. 
Catalogs available. 


PIGS CHEAPER that eat and grow. Grain 
fed, cut, inspected, tagged, certificate. De- 
livered subject to inspection. Truckload lots 
150 to 200 overnight New England states. 
Pigs 25 to 30 pounds $17.00; 50 Ibs. $25.00; 





75 Ibs. $385.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc 
crosses. Call at night to order. References 
every state. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., 
Kenton, Del. 19955. Phone 802/653-9651. 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE & YORKSHIRE 
Boars, Hampshire boars are out of % _ bro- 
ther to champion at the National Barrow 
Show last year. New Hampshire herd boar 
was 7th in his class at summer type confer- 
ence and also Supreme Champion over all 
breeds at the New York State Fair. Abe’s 
Acres, Elwocd & William Abrams, Walworth, 
New York 14568. Phone 315/597-5313. 
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SWINE 


GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


JANUARY 10, 1975 

EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 

in uniform lots 


All pigs are sold by head, 
by weight and grade. 

Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 








Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
TURKEYS 
RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Big Bronze and 
Large White turkey poults. Bred for fast 
growth, gain, maturity. Also Guineas. 
Prompt shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. 
Free brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 


1, Ohio 438332. Phone 614/499-2163. 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 





tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 12385A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 


(215) 252-1333. 
FREE DAIRY 


and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
I'ree inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOCLS 








MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-83 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 








FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. ) i Sey ee 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. 


Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 





AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494- 1880. 


AUCTIONEER - Farm Sale Specialist. Let 
our competent staff handle the details of your 
successful auction. References available. Mel 
Manasse, Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862. 607/692- 
3609. 











BOOKS 
OLD BOOKS - PRINTS. Selling collection 
of old books and_ lithographs. Country 
scenes. New England authors, poets and 


children’s books. Will Carleton, Riley, coun- 
try poetry. Lists on request. Joseph O’Neil, 
16 Denvir Street, Dorchester, Mass. 02124. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses and ornamentals. 
H. B. Price earned $7,118.90 first year! 
Color outfit free! Stark, E10515, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63358. 








CIDER MILLS 





FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01841. 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


IF YOU ARE NOW a senior in high school, 
you can earn your diploma and some college 
credit, plus practical training for a job with 
horses, by joining The Grassroots Project in 
Vermont. Sponsored by an accredited non- 





profit educational institution, it offers a 
broad 3-term program in agriculture, for- 
estry and wildlife-management skills ineclud- 


ing concentrated specialty training. Recent 
graduates also eligible. Co-ed. New sections 
begin in January & September, 1975. Write: 
ee Box 427, Craftsbury Common, Vt. 
05827. 


EARTHWORMS 





‘How to Make 
Raising Earth- 
Texas 75104. 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, 





FARM BUILDINGS 


LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Early order 
discount in 
effect now. 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


ETE G A M)| 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDING 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





FARMS FOR SALE 





BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 


treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 18045. 607/756-7871, 





STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
commercial buildings, Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.S. 
30, collect 717/334-4606. Send 50¢ for building 
eatalog. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS- DAIRY, BEEF, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, 





sheep, cash crop, 
cottames. «Janek: 





Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607 / 292-3180. 

FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA All tyres 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 


Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


MOHAWK Vee Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Vailey. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/' 762-4451. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many “new 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265- 3740. 


FOR SALE: FARMS - stocked or bare, ‘also 
abandoned land, for recreation, located in 
upstate New York. Low taxes, financing 
available. Contact: Gerald Bova, Burke, New 
York 12917 - salesman for JJR Realty, or 
phone 518/483-1070. 


FINGER LAKES alfalfa farm. 185 acres, 165 
tillable. Milking parlor, bulk tank, free stalls, 
bunk feeder, 2 silos, lots of water. 8 room 
house, 4 stall garage and other buildings. 
Planned expansion. Will run 85 cows. Stock- 
ed and equipped. Buy from owners. Phone 
607/243-5607 or write Box 97, Himrod, N.Y. 
14842. 


A FARMER’S FARM - 107 acres, meadows, 
pastures. Views. 2 houses, barns, 638 ties. 
River and road frontage. Excellent for dairy- 
ing or beef. The Petersons, Peaceful Valley, 





listings! 











Lancaster, N.H. 03584. Phone > 603/788-3355. 
CHENANGO COUNTY - 206 acres, 65 tie 
stall barn, Patz barn cleaner, new DeLaval 


pipeline, two new 20x50 concrete silos, bunk- 


feeder, 645 gal. tank, four bedroom home. 
$125,000. **Madison County - 205 acres, 160 
tillable, choice alfalfa land, good barn for 
49 cows, modern four bedroom home, two 
silos, pipeline, barn cleaner, silo unloader, 
machinery sheds, a top farm. $120,000. **500 
acres, 110 cow free stall, other barns for 


100 head, three silos, 1200 gal. tank, double 
six parlor, two large houses, can be pur- 
chased bare or with 200 head of registered 
cattle. **156 acres, a good 40 cow farm, 
good buildings, can be purchased bare or 
stocked and equipped. Call for appointment, 
or send for free farm list. Richard E, 
Posson Realty Inc., RD #8, Norwich, N.Y. 
18815. 607/334-9727. 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK - One of the 
finest river flat farms in New York State. 








300 acres, 60 milkers, stocked and equipped 
or bare. Owner will hold mortgage. Yaman 
Real Estate, 127 N. Main Street, Cortland, 
N.Y. 13045, or Art Allen, salesman, farm 
specialist, 607/863-9353 for appointment 
only. 

CORTLAND COUNTY DAIRY FARMS. 300 
acres, 63 ties, $85,000. **180 acres, 55 ties, 
$100,000. **170 acres, 46 ties, $70,000. Also 


several parcels of vacant land. Write or call 





607/849-3907 - George Vanderwoude, Farm 
ands wand: (Broker, +) aR. Del; haste NUY. 
13797. 

351 ACRES, 150 TILLAGE, 61 stanchions, 
new silo, 100 head, grossing over $70,000 
this year. Excellent machinery, good build- 
ings, four bedroom home, $165,000. **289 


improved pasture, 61 
bedroom home, fully 
equipped including combine, feed grinder, 
no cattle, $85,000. **176 acres, 100 tillable, 
41 ties, pipeline, 41 milkers, machinery, river 
frontage, large deluxe two bedroom mobile 
home, $95,000, owner financing. **323 acres, 
200 tillage, 62 free stalls, automated feed, 75 
conventional stanchions, silos, double four 
parlor, 135 head, fully equipped, five bedroom 


acres, 200 tillage, 50 
ties? *= 60% silo “six 


home, private location, $190,000. Free list 
upon request. Brisson Real Estate, RD #2, 
Massena, N.Y. 13662. 315/769-9387 or 315/- 
764-0896. 





RECREATION & STOCK FARM ~- Easy 
terms on resort area 160-acre upstate New 
York farm. At end of road, several lakes 
nearby. On-the-spot hunting, potential site 
for 2-aecre pond, has about mile frontage on 
spring-fed brook, 2 acres muck land _ jdeal 
for vegetable garden, 60 acres now in hay. 
2-story 4-bedroom farmhouse needs _ re- 
pair, has new roof. 36x70 drive-through dairy 


barn, 24 steel stanchions, water buckets, 3 
box stalls. An amazing buy at $30,000, 
$7,500 down, owner financing at 7%. New 
aS free Spring ’75 Catalog! 272 pages! 
Over 2,500 top values in farms, ranches, 
acreages, recreational properties, businesses, 


town and country homes in 40 states coast 
to coast! Over 4,100 photos! United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


FINGER LAKES 
They call it FARM COUNTRY 


90 acres (beef) with four bedroom ranch. 
115 acres (dairy) traditional farm house. 
425 acres (375 tillable) dairy, home in 
mint condition. 117 acres (beef and cash 
crop) income housing too. 100 acres (beef 
cattle) two family home. 260 acres (dairy) 
total electric modern home. Percy Brown 
has the details. 607/387-5211, 272-1270. 


A. G. MACERA 
Real Estate and Appraisal Service 
17 Main St., Trumansburg, N.Y. 





150 ACRE DAIRY FARM overlooking scenic 
lake, for sale. Three silos, two silo un. 
loaders, gutter cleaner, and tile drainage, 
Barn and house newly painted. Eleven-room 


house. Also includes a tool shop, an addi. 
tional barn, and well house. Asking price 
$56,000. Phone 315/393-1939; or write Box 


127, Route 3, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669. 











SACO RIVER VALLEY dairy farm - li{ 
acres tillable, 20 acres permanent pasture, 
86 acres woodland. 1% story Cape with 
garage and work area, 30x100 conventional 
hay barn with attached 30’x100’ tie-up, 21x60 
pole hay storage with a 48’x130’ free stall 
pole loafing barn, 20x60 concrete stave silo 
with unloader, 2-car garage, shop and other 
storage buildings, tractor and other basic 
equipment. James E. Steele, Real Estate 
Broker, Kennebunkport, Maine 04046. Phone 
207/967-2549. 


LEWIS COUNTY, NEW YORK - 140 acre 
dairy farm mostly tillable, excellent soil and 
4 ponds. 89 stanchions, silo, bulk tank and 
grain bin. 5 bedroom, 1% bath home and 3 
stall garage. 29 milkers and good machinery, 
















































$125,000.00. Farm Specialist Realty, 1116 
Arsenal St., Watertown, N.Y. 138601. 315/- 
782-2270. 





POTATO FARM - OSWEGO CO. - Death of 
owner forces sale well known certified seed 
operation. All equipment, tractors, trucks, 
harvester, irrigation. Large machinery barn, 
potato storage, 3 bedroom older home. Owner 
will finance at 74%%. Contact Edward 
Bailey, 7430 Farmstead, Liverpool, N.Y, 
18088. Phone 315/457-2092. 


WESTERN NEW YORK - Chautauqua Coun- 
ty. 300+ acres, 200+ tillable, more land 
available. Double 6 Sta-Rite parlor, 105 free 
stall barn, 4 silos, heifer barn, equipment 
building, modern 4 bedroom home. Can _ be 
purchased equipped or bare. Call collect - 
Jim Sanford, 716/664-3600, Look Associates, 


ONONDAGA COUNTY FARM - 220. acres, 
180 tillable. 80 tie stanchions, barn cleaner, 








800 gal. bulk tank, silo. High state of culti- 
vation. Good 10 room house. Plenty of water. 
Will take mortgage. Edinger Bros.  Live- 
stock Corp., Tully, N.Y. 18159. 1-315/696- 
5028. 

MAINE DAIRY FARM - Farmington. Bare. 


137 acres (100 bottom land, balance pas- 
ture). Barn 36"x191’ with 71 comfort stalls 
and 6 pens. 1175 gallon bulk tank storage. 
Large calf nursery and young stock barn. 
Hay barn. 30 free stall pole barn. 2 wooden 
upright and one large trench silo. Good 9 
room farm home with 1% baths. Price 
$120,000.00. H. Earl Megquier, Farm Special- 
ist, Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 Forest 
Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. si 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 412 acres, about 
285 tillable. Free stalls for 110 head, six-on-a- 
side DeLaval milking parlor, 2 conventional 
barns for young stock, 2 silos, tool shed, 130 
head Holstein cattle and full line equipment, 
includes 5 tractors, two good houses, $275,- 
000. *250 acres, about 120 tillable, large com- 
bination free stall and conventional barn for 
100 head, two silos, tool shed, some equip- 
ment, 2 family house, $100,000, 30% 
down. We have many free stall and con- 
ventional farms. Call or write Lester N. 
Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, West Valley, 
N.Y. 14171. Phone: 716/942-6636. 


235 ACRE DAIRY FARM - 
silos, 175 tillable. 
er, 10-room house. 








70 stanchions, 3 
Large pond, pipeline milk- 
Only $133,000.00. **Veal- 


Calf operation - 40 acres, 2 new calf barns. 
Insulated and heated, 260 capacity. 2 acre 
pond, small barn, 7-bedroom 150 year old 
home, fireplace. Only $79,000.00. **200 acre 
dairy - 100 free stall. 25x80 and 20x40 
Harvestores, 18x60 concrete parlor. Calf 
barn. Best soil.. 4-bedroom house, hot water 


heat. Only $187,500. Also with 200 Holstein 
and excellent line of equipment for $310,000. 
Easily financed. **150 acre dairy farm - 90 
free stalls, bunker silo, plus trench silo, 
milking parlor, 1,000 gal. milk tank. Ma- 
chinery available at $135,000. Mal-Tut Real 
Estate, 9 Court Street, Auburn, New York 
13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


NEW YORK DAIRY FARMS - No. 278: 
Rochester Milk Market, 250 acres, 56 stanch- 
ions, 2 MHarvestores, 2 houses, numerous 
spacious pole sheds and barns. Top land. 
Neighbors grow squash, cabbage, ete. Feed 
included - $240,000.00. No. 277: Oneida Co. - 
245 acres, 76 inverted V tie stalls, cement 
barnyard and bunk silo 50x120’. Large house, 
excellent mobile home. Garage 22x40; elec- 
tric baseboard heat. Shop and tool shed 
104x382’ with 2 heated bays. Excellent water. 
Corn silage, haylage, hay and bedding in- 
cluded. $165,000.00. No. 276: Jefferson Co. - 
43 large tie stalls plus young stock room, 
hay, straw and oats including bulk tank, 
gutter cleaner. 3 bedroom home, oil heat. 
Taxes $800 approximately. 217 acres. Present 
family lived here 19 years, only bought feed 
one year. Free and clear and raised 5 chil- 
dren. $60,000.00. Other farms to select from. 
Contact Willard Pengelly, Managing Broker. 
Harris Wilcox Inc., Brokers, Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. 716/494- 1880. 


FINGER LAKES - they eall it farm country 
- 90 acres (beef) with four bedroom ranch - 
115 acres (dairy) traditional farmhouse 
425 acres (375 tillable) dairy. Home in mint 
condition - 117 acres (beef and cash crop) 
income housing too - 100 acres (beef cattle) 
two family home - 260 acres (dairy farm) 
total electric home. A. G. Macera, real] es- 
tate and appraisal service, 17 
Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886, 





Main S&t., 
607/387-5211. 


aS 


Ventilators 
aye 


Write for literature 
Uebler Manufacturing Co. 
Vernon, N.Y. 13476 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





WANTED - MAN CONTACT service sta- 
tions. Long needed invention. Full or part 
time. Huge profits. Write Cyclo Mfg., 3841 


pidora, Dept. 102, Denver, Colorado 80207. 
SALES HELP WANTED 





rpexAS REFINERY CORP. offers plenty of 
money plus cash bonuses, fringe benefits to 
mature individual in your area. Regardless of 
experience, airmail W. A. Pate, Pres., Texas 
Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort Worth, Texas 
76101. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 





-AWDUST AND SHAVINGS in ecarload lots. 
so Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
les. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
ered in truck loads or ear loads. Bono 
iwdust Co., 83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 
BALED SHAVINGS DELIVERED - 
2d. Call Clifford Hay, Cobleskill, 
518/284-7165. 

AWDUST - DELIVERED in trailer loads in 
[ass., Conn., Vermont, New Hampshire, 
astern New York. Russell Howes, Bernards- 
on, Mass. 01387. 413/773.8875. 
AWDUST FOR SALE  $1.50/cord 
‘hocorua Valley Lumber Co., 
{.H. 03888. 





truck- 
N.Y. 





loaded. 
Tamworth, 


SEEDS 


FREE SEED CATALOG ~- OColorfully il- 
istrated pages. Order selected hybrids direct 
rom your Seedway Seedsman. Home and 
narket garden seeds, vegetables, flowers. 
seedway, Inc., #165, Hall, N.Y. 14463. 

“REE SEED CORN Brochure and 1975 price 
list on all types of farm seeds and baler 














wine. Write Carlton Seed Company, Dept. 
\-75, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, Penna. 
7331. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all-kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
\uburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 


MAGNETIC SIGNS for your car, truck, 
usiness. Removed and replaced instantly. 
Your name on top, address on bottom, design 
n center of livestock, machinery or type of 
nusiness. Makes an ideal gift. Allow ten day 





lelivery. 331.50 per pair plus N.Y.S. sales 
ax. William Hurd, Lodi, New York 14860. 
107/582-6770. 








FREE FREE FREE FREE 


4 Handbook on Economics of Con- 
Q crete Storage Structures. 
Write for FREE copy! 


National Silo Association 
Box 247 Dept AA-15 


Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 













STRAWBERRIES 















Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 
locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


BROS., INC. 
Name 

- Address 
City 


Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 





& Planting Guide 


Lists over 30 virus-free varieties. Also lists 
blueberries, raspberries, grapes, asparagus 
and azaleas. 


Y BRITTINGHAM fais ' 


Dept A-6 Salisbury, MD 21801 















ae 
ity, State, Zip 


Se ne ee ne me esl eet ce ee 








SIGNS 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 


Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 

BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 
costs. Make attractive signs for your business 
with durable, plywood letters. Write: North- 
land Products SR-32AA. Rockland, Maine 
04841. 








SILCS 


SILOS - Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-l, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 





STAMES & COINS 
INDIANHEAD & LINCOLN CENTS 1883- 
1949, 33 different $2.99. Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, 
Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


TIRE CHAINS 

TIRE CHAINS for farm _ tractors, 
trucks, graders; also load binders and binder 
chains, heavy duty - low prices. Prompt 
shipment. Freight prepaid on shipments over 
$250. Write for chain catalog. Phone orders 
collect 901/527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., 
Box 7035, Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


cars, 





TOBACCO 





“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 3 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 


TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, ete., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 





OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081. 
WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 





guson and equipment. Any condition. Write or 
phone giving details and price. Richard Kay. 
R.D. #1, Box 102, Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 
Phone 518/899-4961. 


BUYING anything made of gold, silver! 
Coins! Jewelry! Free information! Metal- 
lurgy, Box 338009-AA, Charleston, S.C. 29407. 
OLD STYLE KRAUT CUTTER - 2 blades 
with sliding box. Charles Kitz, R.D. #2, 
Absecon, N.J. 08201. 


WANTED-BATTERY RADIOS from _ the 
1920’s, also. magazines. Robert Ireland, 
Pleasant Valley, N.Y. 12569. 











WOMEN’S INTEREST 





CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS .- 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 288-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


HOW TO MAKE an afghan quilt with little 
cost! Complete instructions $1.50: Mrs. Syl- 
via E. Pye, 715 Pitman Avenue, National 
Park, New Jersey 08063. 

PATCHWORK QUILTS, Traditional designs 
- reasonable prices. Bea Day, Sharon, Ver- 
mont 05065. 








Great recipes for 





WOMENS INTEREST 


WEAVE RUGS - Make good profits! No ex- 
perience necessary! For complete catalog, 
samples, and low prices on warps, fillers, 
looms, parts, ete. send 25¢. If you have loom, 
advise make, weaving width please. OR. Rug 
Company, Dept. X427, Lima, Ohio 45802. 
MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56098. 

MAKE WINES, SOURDOUGH, Folk Medi- 
cine, beer. Free details. -Write: Frontier, 
Box 9832-A, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 
FREE QUILT PATTERNS in Quilter’s News- 
letter Magazine, plus catalog illustrating 
hundreds of quilt patterns, quilting stencils, 
pre-cut metal patterns, quilting books, kits, 
fabrics - 75¢. Quilts, Box 501-F29, Wheat- 
ridge, Colorado 80033. 


DIABETIC? OVERWEIGHT? You'll love 
these sugarfree recipes. Cakes - apple, cherry, 
chocolate. Pies - apple, pumpkin, strawberry, 











chocolate. Cookies, cobblers, tea breads, 
fudge, jam, desserts. Only $1.00. Addie 
Gonshorowski, 2670-AG Jackson, Eugene, 


Oregon 97405. 


READEX 
is studying* 
our 

March issue. 


Join us. 


Closing is 
February 1, 1975 


607/273-3507 


“minimum size, ¥2 page. 


the farm magazine of the Northeast! 
Represented by AG/GROUP 20, Inc. 





ELC mS Same 1 ei 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
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L BOUGHT A 
EW GARBAGE 
CAN TODAY 


BUT MOM, WE 
ALWAYS FEED THE 
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THE TILLERS 


Y THATS OLD FASHIONED- 
FROM NOW ON HE GETS 
DOG FOOD, IT'S 
HEALTHIER = 






HERE TIM, YOU CAN 
BE THE FIRST TO 








| & CLOVER 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


New Himrod Seedless. 
Delicious, sweet, fine-flavor- 
ed, entirely seedless. Just like California 
seedless grapes but better quality. 21 _ 
other best varieties. Easy to grow right 
in your back yard. Growing instructions 
sent free with every order. 
Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRAB, 


NUT & SHADE TREES, DWARF 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S CATALOG FREE; 36 pages, 
all in full color! One of America’s most 
valuable guides for home planting. Lists 
more than 100 best varieties of plants, 
many of which can not be easily found 
elsewhere. Ask for your copy today. 
J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 


922-A WLake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 


GLUE 


WYNN 
a ee DMCs 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-2 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 


oOP 
l 


Always stop 
machinery before 
making repairs or 
adjustments to 
moving parts. 











PREPARED IN THE INTEREST OF FARM 
SAFETY BY SPERRY NEW HOLLAND 





~ KOZY-KOMFORT 
CALF STALL 


The popular, elevated calf stall. 


Now you can take calves from the cow 
earlier and eliminate problems with 
stress and weather. The Automatic 
Kozy Komfort Stall keeps them dry, 
helps them learn to eat and drink 
days earlier and eliminates suckling 
on other calves. Stall is easy to as- 
semble or knock down, front head 
gate is adjustable for width. Available 
with or without bowls and bottle 
holders or with hay tray that fits be- 
neath bowls. 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10950 








Photos: All-America Selections 








Pansy Imperial Blue 


Grow These Prize Winners 


All-America Selections for 1975 
include three new flowers which are 
bronze metal winners; they are 
Dahlia Redskin, Pansy Imperial Blue 
and Hybrid Carnation Juliet. Dahlia 
Redskin is a triple award winner, 
also earning a bronze medal in the 
All Britain Trials and Fleuroselect, 
the European seed trials. 


The flowers were grown in All- 
America Selections’ 32 trial gardens, 
located in every climatic area of 
the United States and Canada. They 
were judged by expert horticultur- 
ists. Seed is distributed to each of 
the trial gardens under a code num- 
ber, so judges have no knowledge of 
who submitted the entry. Also to aid 
in comparison, each new entry is 
grown next to the nearest equivalent 
existing variety. Judges score the 
entries according to performance in 
their own trial garden, and scores 
are sent back to All-America head- 
quarters. The totals are counted 
and the awards announced. 


Dahlia Redskin has an unbeliev- 
able range of colors — red, pink, 
lavender, rose, yellow, orange and 
white — with bronze foliage! Flow- 
ers are double, measuring 3 inches 
across, and grow in profusion on 
uniformly dwarf plants about 15 





inches high. The plants have good 
weather tolerance and disease re- 
sistance; they blossom early and con- 
tinue to bloom from mid-summer to 
fall, when colors are often at their 
best. 

Sow seed directly into the garden 
after danger of frost is past, or start 
indoors and transplant to a sunny 
location. In addition to providing 
a beautiful display in the garden, 
Redskin makes very attractive indoor 
arrangements. 

Bronze foliage is rather uncom- 
mon among flowering plants; other 
popular ones include wax begonias, 
celosias and ornamental basil. The 
bronze color creates a_ beautiful 
background contrast for low-growing 
plants such as dwarf yellow mari- 
golds and white alyssum. 

Pansy Imperial Blue is an award 
winner because a remarkable toler- 
ance to heat and humidity gives it 
a long blooming period. When other 
pansies have succumbed to the hot, 
humid days of summer, Imperial 
Blue keeps on blooming from early 
spring, all through summer and well 
into fall. 

The non-fading flowers are large, 
up to 3 inches across, and with a 
magnificent color combination of 
clear crystal blue and contrasting 
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Dahlia Redskin 


dark blue centers, surrounding dis- 
tinctive yellow eyes. Plants grow 
8 inches high, spread 12 inches and 
make a stunning display in a massed 
bed. 

Although pansies are normally 
considered biennials, Imperial Blue 
can be treated as an annual. Seed 
sown indoors in January or, February 
will produce a colorful display by 
May. 

Hybrid Carnation Juliet has 
double scarlet-red flowers measuring 
2% inches across and keeps that 
old-fashioned fragrance, often lost 
in hybrids. Plants are sturdy, growing 
12 inches tall and with a 14-inch 
spread. Foliage is light silvery green 
and lance-like; combined with the 
stout flower stalks, Juliet is an ex- 
cellent flower for cutting to create 
exquisite indoor arrangements. 

Like Pansy Imperial Blue, Car- 
nation Juliet can be grown as an an- 
nual. Sow seed indoors eight weeks 
before you wish to plant outside; 
flowers will appear from midsummer 
until fall. 


New Vegetables 


The 1975 All-America winners in 
the vegetable line include Yellow 
Baby watermelon, Snow Crown 
cauliflower, and Premium Crop 
broccoli. 

Yellow Baby has crisp, bright 
pineapple-yellow flesh, sweeter than 
other “ice-box” red varieties. It’s 
ready to eat 70-75 days after sowing, 


Watermelon 
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and has few seeds. Fruits grow up F 
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to seven inches in diameter, almost | 
perfectly round, and up to 10 pounds | 
in weight. 

Snow Crown cauliflower is a 
vigorous-growing hybrid with-heacs 
up to eight inches across. It’s a 
Snowball type, but a week earlier 
in maturity. 

Premium Crop broccoli is a hybrid | 
in the second-early class, ready for 
harvest in 58 days from setting out 
plants. Color is a pale blue-green. 

The Joseph Harris Company is 
justifiably bragging about three new | 
vegetable varieties: Golden Girl | 
summer squash, Emerald Bush winter 
squash, and Harmony bi-color swect 
corn. 

Golden Girl is a tremendou:s- | 
yielding hybrid that will produce all | 
season. The squash has a uniformly | 
slim, tapered shape . . . skin is smoot) | 
and bright ... taste is delicious. 

Emerald is somewhat like an olc- | 
time Buttercup, but it grows on a 
bush instead of a vine. A fine squash 
to grow where space is limited. 

Harmony offers a mixture of white 
and gold kernels; gardeners are in- 
creasingly recognizing this charac- 
teristic as a sign of superb quality. 

The W. Atlee Burpee Company 
has a new cantaloupe called Burpee ’s 
Ambrosia Hybrid... producing abou 
86 days after seeds are planted 
Fruits average about five pounds 
each, and are unusually sweet and 
delicious. 
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plants in one operation. 


Lettuce 


Joseph and Frank Marano operate 
200 acres of muckland near Fulton, 
New York. Their big crop is lettuce, 
and they have an unusual planting 
machine that they developed them- 
selves. 

“The only way to grow lettuce is 
up on hills,” Joe comments. Nope, 
not on the hills of Oswego County, 
but rather on man-made ridges in 
the muck soils of the valleys. Lettuce 
is a finicky plant that can easily be 
injured by high water . .. and a 
rainy spell at the wrong time can 
wash the grower’s dream of profit 
right down the drainage ditch. But 
planting on top of ridges helps pre- 
vent the problem. 

“Tt costs $400 to $700 an acre to 
put in a crop of lettuce,” Joe re- 
ports. 

On the day I visited, a block of 
lettuce was being harvested that 
had gotten far too much rain. Even 
though planted on ridges, it was 
in an area of newly-cleared muck, 
and less than one-fourth of it would 
come up to grade, so the cutters 
were leaving most of it in the field. 

It was back in 1965 that the Ma- 
ranos built a prototype planting ma- 
chine for use on mucklands in Flor- 


It sounds fantastic, Pll admit — 
youll have to take my word for it 
— but Jane Mirandy’s mad at me be- 
cause I did some work, by gee. Be- 
fore I fired it up once more, I 
cleaned our stove from pipe to floor, 


by a 
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Lettuce planter developed by the Marano brothers tills, forms ridges, and 
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growers 


ida. Since then, they've modified it 
and come up with one that meets 
their objectives. 


“You can’t hill up dry muck; it'll 
run just like sand,” Joe comments. 
“So the ridges have to be made be- 
fore a lot of tillage dries it out.” 
So the procedure is to first plow and 
fertilize. Then the lettuce-planting 
machine does all the rest in one 
operation . . . mixes fertilizer with 
the soil, tills, shapes, and plants. 


The six-row planter has spring- 
teeth in front for tillage, then a huge 
corrugated roller that shapes the 
ridges, and finally a precision planter 
with firming wheel, followed by a 
planter shoe, and finally a press 
wheel. A liberal number of hydrau- 
lic cylinders make adjustments as 
needed. 


Lettuce at harvest goes through 
a vacuum cooler that pulls the field 
heat out quickly for extra freshness. 
I’m one of those oddballs who likes 
head lettuce so well that I can eat 
it right in the field . . . but the cool- 
ing procedure adds crispness and 
flavor. The taste-test proves the Ma- 
rano brothers put out a great 
product! — G.L.C. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


then blacked it good so it would 
shine and got it working real fine. 
Mirandy screamed like she'd been 
shot and claimed I'd promised she 
would not be forced to wait another 
year before that stove would disap- 
pear. She wants a furnace out of 
sight to give us heat both day and 
night, without smoke filling up the 
air and ashes scattered everywhere. 

Boy, folks have sure gone soft to- 
day; poor husbands have to pay and 
pay for gimmicks, luxuries and frills 
that don’t do much but pile up bills. 
Who wants the house het up at 
night? My feather bed still works-all 
right. And when I come in cold and 
froze, with blood congealed in ears 
and nose, I do not want to thaw out 
slow, I want a stove with red-hot 
glow. A furnace uses boughten fuel, 
and I would be a thoughtless fool to 
aid Mirandy in the crime of growing 
old before her time; her vigor and 
good health would stop if she had no 
more wood to chop. 





Send Check or Money Order to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, Box 370, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Books for Northeast Living 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 





postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. - Please allow 
three weeks for delivery. 

Delivered 

Title Author Price 

OLD-TIME AGRICULTURE IN THE ADS: Karolevitz ............. 2c eee e cece cece eee $ 2.00 
AGRICULTURAL MATHEMATICS: Roger Higgs -.... 2... ice cect eee cc cee cen 6.00 
ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra . 14.65 
ANIMAL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger (1969 edition) ............. ee te SF age oO 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION .................. 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson f 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ........ 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson.. 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: McVickar ............-..--- 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: G. H. Biddle & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN RAISING AND HANDLING HORSES: Ulmer & Juergenson 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ................ 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster ...............-.. 9.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Baker ......... 9.00 
BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger... 2 6. 0. 5 5. ce ee ne te nee rece 16.75 
CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone .......--.--+----55 8.50 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AGRICULTURE: E. P. Roy ..........----- esse eeeee 6.95 
CONTRACT FARMING, U.S.A.: E. Ps Roy .. 22220 25 c eee eet cee cee ce ccc ece ree 9.25 
COOPERATIVES: TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy ........-- +e eee eee eee eee 11.25 
DAIRY ‘GATILE: SCIENGE> Ma-E.“Ensminger (2. 6 S10 223 oe 3 en sia ss aes ee ees 14.35 
DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G: S.. Templeton’ 2.00) .2 01.0 SS eee Fag 795 
EXPLORING “AGRIBUSINESS 16s Pe Roy's 2 iso tin er aie wre renee Wea ean stad yc eee 9.65 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: W. P. Mortenson & R. A. Luening ............ 10.75 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN AGRICULTURE: Hopkin, Barry & Baker ............ 11.00 
FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: K. S. Nelson ........ 10.00 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY: D. A. Anderson and W. A. Smith ............0..-.-.... 10.00 
GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION: K. S. Nelson .. 10.00 
HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ............--+--- 9.65 
HANDBOOK OF LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT: E. M. Juergenson ...........-.------+- S20) 
HORSES. AND HORSEMANSHIP: Mi... Ensminger 2-22 293 i Set 16.75 
IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ... 2:25 
INTRODUCTION TO AGRI-BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: W. J. Wills ..........------ 9.25 
INTRODUCTION TO GRAIN MARKETING: W. J. Wills .........-...--22 20-2 ee eee 9.25 
INTRODUCTORY LABORATORY ANIMAL SCIENCE: L. R. Arrington .............--- 11.50 
LAND:SPEGUEATION: H: E. Oppenheimer =f.) 02 |: oa oe ee ne can ec ecie ees 9.95 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson .......... 9735 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler .............-.------- 11.00 
MECHANIGS, IN: AGRICULTURE “1 J. Phipps ccioac2 sc asc Posies eine +o cle aie wioens 11.85 
MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ...........-.-2--0- 8.50 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ...........-.-2-.-22200002> 11.00 
POULTRY: SCIENCE: Mio E. Ensmingen (ie. Ca scp 8 lars ceo scle syle drat ats (ard aie cite Gore abate 13.25 
PRACTICAE"EARM: BUILDINGS: SoS. Baydire ss tt) ao ie a ua ae i 2 shaeede oral rege 7.95 
PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ................ 11.65 
RETAHCFLORIST: BUSINESS, -THE= Peter: Bo Plalil: ours po eatin = Sloe n sow nas eae erent 10.00 
RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 10.00 
SGIENTIFIG FEEDING, OF CHIGKENS::H. W. ditus.& J: C. Fritzi.v s..22).. (4S aes 12.50 
SHEERVAND: WOOL SCIENGCE= M2 E-cEnsmingen sos ioc? e ince wie cosine clots 5 ar oharelenete 15.00 
STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK, THE: M. E. Ensminger ........ OB Ebner tae i eee 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ..........-.. 4.50 
SWENE: MANAGEMENT “PACKE ool io aN oe Sahat era Yiu cans tug eee tee 2.25 
SWINE: SCIENCES Est Ensminger.) ie Ss ere orncee pecl titans Gene Chas amie bela ere 1Saf2. 
TRACTOR AND SMALL ENGINE MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown .............-.---- 8.65 
TURF MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: H. B. Sprague ...................----5-55-- 10.00 
USING "GCOMMERGIAL FERTILIZERS Ma Hoe MeVickar ss 2c, ee a es Oe cae 9.00 
WESTERN: HORSE: THE Jobni7A.: Gorman ic accom oie ars iaro aed ie ahd nce eee a oaee 10.00 


Effective June 1, 1974 


Effective June 1, 1974 
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New York State residents add . Sales Tax Sh Seen 
PLEASE PRINT ; Total S05. 22 ae 
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LITTLE BROWN CHURCH IN 
THE VALE 


Due to better transportation, de- 
clining farm population or other 
changes in rural situations, many a 
small rural church has closed its 
doors over the years. Hopefully, the 
members found a church home in 
some nearby community. It appears 
that more changes may be in the 
offing, both for strictly rural churches 
and some others as well. 

No one denomination seems to 
have a corner on all the problems. 
Keeping a church running and pros- 
perous requires solving many of the 


same problems encountered by 
other institutions and homes. All 
costs are up, particularly labor. 


Salaries for pastors, including more 
fringe benefits, are a big part of 
most church budgets, and continue 
to rise. 

Some denominational restrictions 
and rulings make budget-balancing 
even more difficult for the local 
churches. In our church, for example, 
about 6 percent of the budget will 
have to go for Presbytery causes. 
This buys some services we might 
either do without or provide for 
ourselves. 

In some cases, certainly, local 
churches would decide on far fewer 
services and supplies if they had to 
enter the market to buy them. I sup- 
pose this is no different than govern- 
ment of other sorts; we get more 
than we need; want or can afford. 
We need to be more vocal in our 
desires for an honest appraisal of all 
the various programs and activities 
to see if they need to be continued 
at all, much less expanded every year. 


Up and Up 


As inflation causes church expendi- 
tures to mount, other factors keep 
church receipts from rising as rapidly 
as necessary. Not the least of these 
has been dissatisfaction with the way 
benevolence funds have been used. 
Expenditures for questionable causes 
and controversial personalities have 
brought about a substantial reduction 
in benevolence giving. 

In past years, a small struggling 
church was often given some financial 
help from benevolence funds — a 
kind of local mission gift. The bene- 

- volence fund and reserve have been 
exhausted, so help for the small 
church is no longer available. 

Many members have kept their 
church giving in line with their in- 
come, but it would appear that more 
have not. It’s a sad commentary, but 
at least part of the folks take care of 
their other needs and desires first, 
and support their church from what 
is left. 

So what to do? There are no easy 
answers. Go to the people and ask for 
more as we have been doing for 
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years? At some point this simply 
fails to produce enough. 

Cut the program? Well, short of 
having a part-time rather than a 
full-time pastor, the possible cuts 
aren't large enough to balance the 
other increases in cost. 

Cut denominational affiliations? 
This would save a_ considerable 
amount, but some of the savings 
would be lost because the local 
church would then have to buy 
some of the services independently. 

Of course, there is also the ques- 
tion of the church property. The 
concept of ownership in our de- 
nomination is that the church prop- 
erty is all held in common by the 
entire denominational membership, 
rather than by the members of each 
individual congregation. Unless this 
roadblock could be removed, a local 
congregation seeking to absolve its 
denominational ties would no longer 
have a meeting house. 


Joining 

Federation, union, or consolida- 
tion of church groups in the com- 
munity? In many cases, fewer but 
stronger groups able to support one 
church would make sense. Many 
communities have benefited by go- 
ing such a route. So strong, however, 
is the loyalty to a particular “brand” 
of religion that it seems to take al- 
most overpowering circumstances 
to make people of different per- 
suasions willing to come together 
in a common cause. 

I have no ready panacea for this 
problem; it seems to be universal. 
Certainly when money-raising prob- 
lems come to dominate the activities 
and concerns of church people, the 
value of that church to its members 
and its community is greatly re- 


duced. 


PICK YOUR MAN 


Over the years, we've seen the 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture come 
to be less and less a spokesman for 
agriculture. Either he has said little 
or nothing controversial, or he’s 
been an appeaser to consumer groups 
— an apologist of sorts for agricul- 
ture. But when President Nixon 
brought Earl Butz into his cabinet 
there was an about-face. Butz be- 
came one of the most outspoken 
champions of the American farmer 
and of agriculture I can remember. 
Not only did he speak out on the 
issues, but he led the attempt to dis- 
pel the myth of high food prices and 
huge farm profits. 

He put us squarely in the world 
export food market on a competi- 
tive basis. He advocated a minimum 
of government export control so we 
could be a reliable supplier of agri- 
cultural products in the world mar- 
ket. In general, he did more than 


has been done in years to get the 
government out of agriculture and 
free us to operate in a market-ori- 
ented economy. 


So what happened? A legitimate 
wheat deal with Russia was called 
off by the White House . . . much to 
the detriment of U.S. agriculture 
and to our image as a reliable source 
of goods. 

Butz was our principal envoy to 
the World Food Conference in 
Rome. He had consistently said that 
we would not be a part of a World 
Commodity Reserve Program. In 
the keynote address to the Confer- 
ence, however, Secretary of State 
Kissinger took a different tack and 
assured the world we were willing 
to participate in such a venture. 

Sure, I realize that we should use 
our food-producing ability as a bar- 
gaining weapon. with the oil pro- 
ducers; I'm not above a little horse- 
trading. But how can we have two 
people quarterbacking the plays? 

No one can deny Kissinger’s con- 
tributions and I stand second to none 
in admiration for him, but it looks 
to me like an upcoming tragedy 
when the Secretary of Agriculture 
is upstaged and second-guessed and 
when agricultural policy is decided 
by politics rather than by economics. 
With this kind of treatment, we 
could stand to lose a man I believe 
is one of our best spokesmen ever. 
He deserves more and better support 
than we have been according him. 


CONCERNS 


Through the years, different issues 
make the scene and then disappear 
either because they were solved: or 
else got pushed aside by more pres- 
sing matters. A look at what Farm 
Bureau delegates concerned them- 
selves with in November is indicative 
of what is up front among concerns 
of farm people. 

Inheritance taxes. With larger 
farms and higher values, inheritance 
taxes pose a real threat to the ability 
of a farm family to transfer owner- 
ship of a farm business from gen- 
eration to generation. The delegates 
voted to work for a larger exemption 
in the estate inheritance laws. 

Agricultural labor relations act. 
This is not new, but the continued 
activity of the UFWA (Chavez) to 
organize farm workers and to use 
practices that farmers believe are 
unfair has led farmers in many states 
to push for the kind of legislation 
that would outlaw secondary boy- 
cotts, etc., and would also ensure 
that farm workers would have secret 
elections and other protections they 
don’t now have. 

Agricultural districts. The forma- 
tion of agricultural districts across 
New York State has been one of the 
significant actions of the last few 
years, both for agriculture and for 
the entire population. The need for 
modification and refinement of the 
agricultural districts law, in the light 
of experience that has come from 
working with it, has led to decisions 
to ask for some new legislative ac- 
tion. 

These changes are probably need- 
ed, but of equal importance would 
seem to be the need for farm people 
to get these districts formed before 
they are pressured into it. In other 





words, why wait until sewer and 
water district problems . . . or tax 
assessment practices . . . or COn- 
demnation of good farm land by 
public agencies . . . dictate the need 
for a district or the disappearance of 
the farms in an area? Fortunately, 
new districts are being drawn up 
and approved all over the State, but 
apparently a lot of folks don’t yet 
feel that they need such protection. 

Protein pricing of milk. Many be- 
lieve that research is long overdue 
that would enable milk to be priced 
on the basis of its most valuable 
component — protein. Butterfat is no 
longer a proper basis. A lot needs 
to be known about how to increase 
the protein in milk . . . whether it 
is in fact a genetic trait of some 
cow families to produce high-protein 
milk, etc. Also needed are fast, eco- 
nomical and reliable tests of protein 
content that will enable the use of 
such tests for purposes of pricing 
milk. 

It’s usually a long row to hoe from 
the time a few scientists work out 
the puzzles until the industry comes 
to accept the facts and cash in on 
the opportunities presented by the 
knowledge. At least, we are heading 
in the right direction when we begin 
to ask for the research. 


MOVE IT ALONG 


We recently had the opportunity 
to watch fruit and vegetables come 
in to be sold at the Hunt’s Point 
Market in New York City. For a 
country boy, it’s quite a sight to see 
produce in such quantities. Trailer 
and carload lots from all over the 
country — and in such variety! It 
boggles the mind to think of the 
tons of stuff needed for that whole 
metropolitan area. 

The consistent high quality of in- 
coming produce was also impressive. 
Lettuce and grapes from California 
looked as fresh as when they were 
packed. 

The produce comes in on consign- 
ment to the various commission 
firms, which then sell it wholesale 
to all comers. “Wholesale” apparent- 
ly means five or more boxes, cases, 
lugs, bags or whatever the container 
may be. Some loads were covered 
with ice that had been blown in on 
top of the load when it was ready 
to be shipped. Other rigs had their 
own refrigerating units to keep 
temperatures at the desired levels. 
Onions, potatoes, melons and squash 
could come through without the 
expense of cooling. 


Local 

We've always heard that local 
growers tend to send most every- 
thing to market; that is, they don’t 
grade as closely as distant growers 
who can’t afford to pay freight on 
any but the best. We saw no evi- 
dence of this... although to be sure, 
there was very little really nearby 
produce. 

I suspect local growers either go 
to the retail markets or have direct 
outlets so they can avoid the 10- 
percent commission, plus labor and 
handling charges. It’s expensive to 
sell through such a market, but a 
distant grower or grower co-op hasn't 
much choice unless they ship enough 
to justify keeping a salesman in the 
city. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Miss Freda Ivett, S. Dayton 
Refund on onions ........ caer 

Mr. Robert Hoke, Burlington Flats. 
Refund on policy 

Ms. Augusta Fries, Livingston Manor 
Refund on order 

Mrs. Richard Brown, Edwards 
Refund on order .. 

Mrs. Ruth Stone, Hammondsport 
Refund on order ........ 

Mrs. Dorothy Mcintyre, cowville 
Refund on order ................ 

Mrs. Betty Zink, Allegany 
Claim settled © 

Mrs. Seth Storch, Painted Post 
Refund on plants Kae ys 

Mr. William Bayes, Amsterdam 
Refund on vines .... 

Mr. Bradley Brouty, Croghan 
Insurance settlement . ‘4 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Helen Snyder, New Bethlehem 
Refund on policy 

Mr. Harvey Finnegan, Westport 
Insurance settlement ............ 

Mr. Clarence Kellogg, Russell 
Refund on order .. eee 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Allan Thurber, Putney 
Account cleared . Leg 

Mr. Howard Powell, Jacksonville 
Refund on order .. 





GOLD 


Most of us are aware that federal 
law now gives any American the 
right to buy and sell gold bullion 
for the first time in forty years. What 
some may not realize is that buying 
gold can be risky for the average 
purchaser. Even large investors have 
been known to lose fortunes through 
gold speculation. 

After considerable research, the 
editors of CONSUMER NEWS, pub- 
lished by the Federal Office of Con- 
sumer affairs, have presented a brief 
but comprehensive analysis of what 
the recent law means to consumers, 
especially small investors. 

An individual should be aware of 
the overall situation before enter- 
taining ideas of building up a fortune 
or providing long-term security 
through the purchase of or invest- 
ment in gold bars, ingots, certificates 
or contracts. 

For a copy of the analysis, send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to: 
READER SERVICE, P.O. Box 370-G, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


HOMEWORK 


New York State Attorney General 
Louis Lefkowitz has clamped 
down on an outfit charged with mak- 
ing misleading statements in adver- 
tisements and letters. Simon Bonan- 
no of Glendale, New York, doing 
business as J. M. Enterprises, Ameri- 
can. Mailing Service, and Combined 
Business Service, has agreed to stop 
making false claims and to make 
clear just what is being offered to 
the public. 

In “help wanted” ads, Bonanno 
invited consumers to join his staff 
of “happy homeworkers” making 
“$120 to $175 a week” stuffing en- 
velopes, when in fact there were no 
job openings or home employment 
opportunities of that type available. 
Those responding were asked to pay 
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“registration fees” ranging from $14 
to $18. 

Although it was supposed to be a 
cooperative mailing program, Bonan- 
no actually provided a do-it-your- 
self kit. The recipient was instructed 
to place advertising similar to his 
— offering homeworker jobs and 
charging similar fees. As a bonus, 
Bonanno would get a share of any 
income his clients received. 

Bonanno has agreed to make re- 
funds of registration fees within ten 
days to all who request them. Claims 
may be filed with the Miscellaneous 
Frauds Bureau, Office of the Attor- 
ney General, Two World Trade Cen- 
ter, New York, New York 10047. 


FOOD LOSSES 


A subscriber bought a new freezer 
and stocked it with nearly $400 
worth of chickens and beef. While 
away one weekend, the thermostat 
failed, and the food was a complete 
loss. 

Since she had only had the freezer 
a month, she expected to be reim- 
bursed for the food loss in addition 
to having the thermostat replaced. 
To her chagrin, she learned that the 
company only allows her up to $150 
for food spoilage over a cumulative 
period of three years from installa- 
tion date for that size freezer. 

How many readers know what 
their food spoilage allowances would 
be when defective equipment is at 
fault? This is something that should 
be put in writing at time of purchase. 
Also, should power failure be the cul- 
prit, you should make certain in ad- 
vance that you have coverage 
through your home owner’s insurance 
for possible loss of the contents of 
your freezer. With current food 
prices, such losses can run into con- 
siderable money! 


THEY AIM AT FARMERS 


As reported in January, 1973, 
READER SERVICE files contain 
quite a number of fat folders devoted 
to buyers’ clubs and services and so- 
called wholesale supply houses. 

At least two such outfits, aimed at 
rural consumers, have come to our 
attention in recent months. One of 
them, American Farmer of Picker- 
ington, Ohio, is reported to be fairly 
new with no performance record es- 
tablished. It has ignored a question- 
naire from the Better Business 
Bureau, and we will probably have 
to wait to see how they conduct 
business. 

The other firm, Farmer's Buying 
Service of Albany, New York, ig- 
nored the first questionnaire sent 
then by the Capital District Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A second one 
was returned by the Postal Service 
marked “unknown.” It might be 
just as well if they stayed that way! 

It occurs to us that such “clubs” 
may find rural people less gullible 
than they thought when they set 
out to solicit their business. 


Auto Crash Takes Grandson 


Local agent, John Ellis, of Clarks Summit, Pa. delivered benefit 
check to Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Rude of Pleasant Mount, Pa. Agent 
Ellis services the northeast area of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Rude of Pleasant Mount, Pa. took out 
North American protection on their grandson, Andrew Kenowsky, 
back in 1963. The boy was twelve years old then. The Rudes 
kept the protection renewed over the years and little did they 
expect the worst to happen. Last August it did when Andrew 
was in an auto accident and died from multiple internal injuries. 
The Rudes took care of the final details and were appreciative 
to receive financial help from North American toward payment 
of funeral and last expenses. They wrote this note: “We are very 
glad that we took out this insurance on our grandson. The service from North 
American Company has been excellent. We would recommend this insurance 


to anyone.” 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Ellsworth Davis, Cuba, N.Y. 317.14 
Unloading bldg. — injured shoulder 

Lucille M. Holmes, Franklinville, N.Y. - 
Slipped on stones — broke wrist 

Bayard L. Bliss, Freedom, N.Y. 
Knocked down by pony — injured shoulder 

John W. Janson, Sherman, N.Y. | - 292.85 
Stepped on nail — injured foot 

Brian J. Horner, Frewsburg, N.Y. 529.40 
Motorcycle accident — internal Haig 

Katherine A. Maher, Chemung, N.Y. 
Auto accident — multiple injuries 

Charles F. Howe, Oxford, N.Y. : 
Door spring slipped — cut hand 

Nelson L. Leduc, Champlain, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — internal injury 

John A. Murdock, Cortland, N.Y. - 1,550.00 
Toboganning — broke ankle 

William E. Aikens, Bloomville, N.Y.- - . 1,052.06 
Hit by farm machine — broke cheekbone 

Alton P. Neff, Downsville, N.Y.- - - - - 305.65 
Caught in PTO — multiple Isletas 

Peter F. Gugino, Brant, N.Y.- - 397,19 
Hit by wrench — injured thumb 

Donald A. Foss, S. Wales, N.Y. 301.28 
Snowmobile accident — injured leg 

Clarence L. Debyah, Sr., N. Bangor, N.Y. 1,250.00 
Run over by tractor — injured shoulder 

Crawford Argotsinger, Gloversville, N.Y. 144.00 
Fell on icy sidewalk — injured neck 

Duane J. Hagen, Batavia, N.Y. . 
Snowmobile accident — broke jaw 

Fred Hight, Frankfort, N.Y. ; 
Ladder fell — injured leg, back 

Richard T. Baker, Carthage, N.Y. 
Fell from truck — internal injury 

Franklin LaForty, Redwood, N.Y. 
Fell. on ice — injured thigh 

Robert F. Seelman, Constableville, N.Y. 
Fell thru bridge — broke arm 

Jonathan B. Zehr, Castorland, N.Y. -1,326.42 
Truck hit by train — broke wrist, nose 

Raymond F. Krenzer, Caledonia, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — injured back 

Douglas V. Fricke, Cazenovia, N.Y. - 
Slipped and fell — broke facial bones 

Steve Paiko, Sr., Scottsville, N.Y. 
Cleaning snowblower — cut finger 

C. Herbert Johnson, Ft. Plain, N.Y. 1,389.26 
Thrown from wagon — broke arm. | 

Thomas H. Cranston, Wilson, N.Y. - - 294.27 
Slipped getting off tractor — injured knee 

Robert G. Trumbull, Deansboro, N.Y. 595.07 
Saw jumped back — cut thumb 

Norman T. Updike, Jamesville, N.Y. 
Pushed by cow — injured back 


- 1,033.88 


521.26 
214.28 
1,081.42 


528.71 
1,111.43 
923.30 
768.79 
214.28 


460.00 


1,103.56 
211.25 


270.00 


- $ 680.00 
2,097.88 


irene Hutchinson, Stanley, N.Y. 
Picking up boxes — injured back 
Cornelia Hoekstra, Middletown, N.Y. 

Fell —- broke hip 
Ruth M. Whitney, Phoenix, N.Y. - 
Slipped on stone — injured back 
Richard D. Miller, Albion, N.Y. 
Snowmobile accident — injured knee 
George Gardner, Richfield Spa, N.Y. 
Wrench slipped — broke hand 
William F. Storie, Hammond, N.Y. 
Auto accident — broke arm, pelvis 
Richard E. Bailey, Potsdam, N.Y. - 
Tripped and. fell — injured shoulder 
yeonente Pindar, nee N.Y. 1,265.71 
i] on porch — broke h 
James N. Woodard, fitetaken: N.Y. 
Motorcycle accident — broke back 
Alice L. Plumley, Lindley, N.Y. 
Auto accident — head injuries 
James Tombs, Campbell, N.Y. 
Caught on angle brace — cut leg 
Harry G. Charkow, Mattituck, N.Y. 
Moving a cabinet, fell — injured head 
John R. Szijarto, Lowville, N.Y. 
Ditch caved in — broke ankle 
Ethel G. Brink, Barton, N.Y. 
Caught in car door — broke finger 
Thomas E. Scheffler, Groton, N.Y. - 
Combine struck by car — injured leg 
Willard Bennett, Clyde, N.Y. -1,767.16 
Slipped getting on tractor — broke arm 
Pearl L. Valentine, Macedon, N.Y. 1,270.00 
Slipped and fell — broke leg 
Joseph M. Siler, North Java, N.Y. - 
Struck by bolt cutter — broke teeth 
Mark A. Davis, Branchport, N.Y. - 
Auto accident — injured neck 
Allen R. Kirkpatrick, Wyalusing, Pa. 
Kicked by cow — injured teeth 
Michael Lundberg, North East, Pa. 
Slipped and fell — injured knee 
Raymond Truszkowski, Jr., : 
Somerset, N.J. 
Motorcycle accident — cut knee 
Frank Snyder, Woodstown, N.J. 
Fell into fire — burns 
Woodrow W. Tyndale, Trenton, N.J. 
Hit by tire rim — broke leg 
George Schryver, Williamstown, Mass. 
Pedestrian accident — broke pelvis 
Nancy Mahan, Williston, Vermont 
Slipped and fell — injured back 
Merlin F. Hayward, Corinth, Vermont 
Tripped by cow — broke rib 


375.00 
433.42 
232.00 
1,336.42 
1,221.42 


1,060.71 
$16.88 
998.77 
788.55 

1,207.14 

1,035.00 
255.00 


344.00 
444.56 
- 1,070.00 
840.00 
1,117.14 


805.00 
575.71 
862.85 
736.18 
295.68 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 





NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York: State) 


Yy es x 2 
NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (in Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


P.O. BOX 100 


(Page 55 incl. page 32A & B) 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





See the 
NATIONAL 4-H WINNERS BETTE r@ 


Young 4-H members representing nine northeastern states participated 34 0 ARCI A ro 
in the recent 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. National award winners P| 


selected from those attending are pictured here. spreaders ES 


NEW JERSEY 


at these 
dealers: 











NEW YORK 
Adams 
ws a C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
William Rice Anne VanDerveer Janis Kohanski Susan Watson Addison 
Titusville, N.J. Freehold, N. J. Flemington, N. J. Farmingdale, N. J. Addison Farm Equipment Co 
NEW YORK i ; Akron 
‘ Blew Equipment, Inc 
Bangor 
John Southworth Farm Supp 
Barton 
Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia , 
‘ Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc 
a il 
a e = Bath 
Reduce electricity up to 45% by only Vy ; Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
heating what you decide must be BS ch a Si HE, Canandaigua : 
heated. Hang a Kalglo electronically Mark Semanchik Michael Hargrave Eric, Ludewig Marvin Luders Aldrich Farm Equipment, !nc 
controlled heater with its unique Toms River, N.J. Wayland, N.Y. Ballston Spa, N.Y. lava Ney < Canastota 
sensor over chicks, pigs, calves, milk- pees ire Ss Farm Supply, Inc. 
ing parlor, workshop ey place Farm Equipment Store 
where automatic consistent heat is Canton 
needed. The exclusive Kalglo sensor Robinson Farm Equipment Ci 
responds to as little as 1/2°F. tem- Cazenovia 
perature change. J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
: : : Cherry Valley 
Write today for complete information. Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 
: Burke’s Hardware & Garage, | 
Maura Boller Deborah Burgin Marc Leno Kathryn Krenzin Cortland j 
East Rockaway, N.Y Delhi, N.Y. Mineola, N.Y. Ithaca, N.Y. Maxon International, Inc 
ELECTRONICS CO., INC. mee Dansville 


East Allen Industrial Park — P.O. Box 2062 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18017 — 215-865-0006 


K. G. Richmond, Inc 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales | 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 
Lisle & Ricker 





a € 


: as f aa A 3 oe eR : ‘ 
Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. Karen Mineo Celeste Lopes Jeanette Blanchard Thomas Davis Geneva 


VOURCEXOTICS BEAD QUARTERS Massapequa Park, N.Y. Plainview, N.Y. Walden, N.Y. Morrisville, N.Y. ~ F & W Equipment Co., Inc. ie 
Semen is now available 


from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


PENNSYLVANIA Herkimer 
S. C. Legg, inc. 
Hudson Falls 


Z Northway Equipment Co., Inc 
Simmental 











Kinderhook 
Maine-Anjou Columbia Tractor, Inc. y 
King Ferry 
Limousin S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
oa \ Melrose : 
ee Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. & 
Murray-Grey Mendon 
; e Saxby Implement Corp. 
Eastern A.!. Co-op. is the Kathleen Kelly Vincent Barbera Ronald Lane Katherine Davis Middleburg 
exclusive distributor in New Melee Des itis ahaha Aba PRRREDET ee Ree Pee oma: River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 
York and Ne i 
w England for Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc 
semen from: Millerton 
S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc 
North Java 
Ortner’s 
Oneonta 
West End Implement Co. 
Perry 
Walkley Farm Equipment Cotf™ 
N ‘ 
EW BREEDS INDUSTRIES; INC ) é me : Rochester 
Contact your local Eastern Cheryl Smith Sandra Roof Jerry Walls Rebecca Slothour Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Professional Technician for Millville, Pa. Warren Center, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. York Springs, Pa. Salem 
; : Salem Farm Supply, Inc 
semen price and pedigree MASSACHUSETTS NEW HAMPSHIRE RHODE ISLAND VERMONT Sangerfield 
information, or write to ig White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 
Eastern A.!. Co-op., Inc Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 
P.O.Box51 
x 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Phone 607-272-3660 Syracuse 
Reliable Farm Supply, Inc 
: Theresa 
oe” Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 





Taylor Implem 
Sam-Fran Gutter Grate & Beverly Bleisch Jeanette Ramsbotham Verna Gadoury Kimberly Long y plement, Inc 


COW Ae Topsfield, Mass, Dover, N.H. Coventry, R.I. Danville, Vt. 


Helps prevent teat injury and cast- 
ing of withers. Keeps hind legs, 
udder and tail out of gutter. Has 


“See your IH deal? 

for waiver of 

= 7 a : | finance charges 

sea ey Se ee ee to 4/1/75 on 
selected hay tools. 


width and height adjustment .. . 
Ready for immediate use. . . For 
14” to 18” wide gutters. Sturdy 

. Of 3/4" steel bars... 40" 





long. 


Manufactured by Industrial Fabricating Corp., 
4 Collamer Circle, East Syracuse, New York 13057 





Introducing the A pitchfork is rugged. Simple. Dependable. 


Our 500 Series? The same. Designed to solve 


most problem-proof we Dene spreader owners say bother 


Broken chains. Our worm drive helps 


manure spreaders apron chains last 50% to 80% longer. Tests 


ince the pitchfork,  “o2se: 

ged sides? No problem. All 500 
® since t e pitc or . boxes are rugged. In fact, on metal-sided 
models, box sides are guaranteed for life. If 
sides ever rust through—we replace them 
free! (Models 530, 540, 550 and 555 belong- 

ing to original owner. Labor not included.) 
Uneven spreading—a big hang-up. So 
we mount paddles at a greater angle (and 
p use extra paddles per foot of shaft) for a 

more even pattern left, right...and center. 
; Twisted boxes? Our “A-frame” pulls 
straight from hitch to axle. Even with rough 
terrain and heavy loads, the box holds up. 

c No stress. No shock. No bending. 

Other breakthroughs: Square beater shafts 
(for extra strength). Curved paddle claws 
for aggressive handling of tough, frozen 
manure. Beefed-up PTO’s with double the 
capacity (for high hp tractors). And infinite 
hydraulic apron speeds (555 only). 

see the 500 “Better Bear Claws.” Eight 
models. Trailing or truck-mounted. At your 
IH® dealer now. 








We build better mac 
for the business of f 


> . . 


Thank you, Dyfonate... 


for guaranteed control 


Straight standing corn. With brace roots that hold. 
Strong feeder roots, too. That pulled fertility out of 
the soil. To make big yields. 

Rootworm control is sure with Dyfonate” 
insecticide. Even with early planted corn. Even 
if rootworms hatch late. Whether rootworms are 
resistant or not. And no residue problems. Even for 
feeding dairy cows. 

Performance so good .. . it’s guaranteed! Or 
Stauffer will replace the product. When label 


Insecticide 





directions are followed. And you keep a check strip. 
Notify Stauffer in 110 days after planting. 

Stop rootworms! For bigger corn yields. See your 
Stauffer supplier for Dyfonate. Stauffer Chemical 
Company, Agricultural Chemical Division, 
Westport, Connecticut 06880. 


Stauffer 
Dyfonate’ from 
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Powerful Ford Blue convenience machines 


Step aboard a big Ford 8600 or 9600 with optional 2-door 
cab, see how easy a day on atractor can be. Close the doors, 
shut out noise and dust. Enjoy armchair comfort and stretch- 
out room. Check the responsive, easy-to-reach controls and 
the excellent work view, both fore and aft. You’ll know why 
we Call these tractors the convenience machines. 





Acres go fast behind the 135-hp Ford 9600 


Put a Ford 9600 to work and see how 135 turbocharged 
horses Cut the big jobs down to size. Here’s strength and 
power for heavy tillage—hydraulic capacity to handle heavy 
implements and remote cylinders. Optional 16-speed Dual 
Power masters tough spots with a quick, smooth shift from 
Direct Drive to Power Drive. On-the-go at a touch of the toe. 


i ~Y 
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. r " se 
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muscie- 








Ford Blue 8600—smooth 110-hp performer | 
You get brawny strength to spare in this rugged, easy-to- | 
handle tractor. Like the 9600, it’s loaded with comfort and | 
convenience features. Has the same big-capacity hydraulics] 
—the same smooth, power-engaged PTO with both 540 
and 1000 rpm speeds. Come in, let us show you how 
Ford Blue provides long run convenience in sizes 
from 30 to 135 horsepower. Plus durability that you 

can depend on, season after season. 


Roll bar and seat belt, canopy, cab, 
front-end and wheel weights are extra 
cost options. Cab available factory- 
installed only. 


Ford- 
for the 
long run 








Tractors 
| Equipment 


= | ‘Let's talk. 
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AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 


ON 
Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 
Tri-City Ford Tractor 


CALVERTON 
Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 


COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 
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All-steel 
STORAGE 
BUILDINGS 


For machinery, 
grain, vegetables. 






All-steel 
SHELTER- 


PORTS 
Open-sided sheds 






for two cars plus 








All-steel 
LIVESTOCK 
BUILDINGS 


Housing for hogs, 
beef, dairy cows 








All-steel 
GARAGE 


Spacious enough 






a workshop. 
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-Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Lewis County Equip. Corp. 

MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY 

Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 


Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 


Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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Patience Cullen and Toni DiBianca ride 
their horses along the surf near Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. Photo: Joseph Albino. 
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PLANTS IN MONTICELLO, IOWA AND TURLOCK, CALIF. 


4 Wheel Drive Agri-Power 
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STEIGER 


POW GE Rid Pe OO Cn esr Uy Ear Rete 


Call or write your Steiger dealer 
in the Northeastern United States: 


BATAVIA FARM 


EQUIPMENT 


7941 Oak Orchard Rd. 
Batavia, New York 14020 
Phone 716/343-9263 


Ask for Tim, Dick, or Kick 


We carry a complete stock of 
Steiger parts and are 
anxious to serve you. 








CLASS | BASE PLAN 


Reacting to the current economic squeeze, 
a number of dairymen are saying that a Class I 
base plan is needed for the northeastern dairy 
industry. Very briefly, this involves assigning 
“base” allotments to producers, and provides 
for paying a higher price for base milk than 
for non-base milk. The idea is to protect pro- 
ducers from the chronic overproduction that 
has long plagued the industry . . . by making 
it unprofitable to produce milk in excess of the 
needs for high-margin bottled milk and some 
dairy products. 

There is one Class I base plan in operation 
in a federal milk marketing order . . . that in 
the Puget Sound area of the State of Washing- 
ton. Although it has been in operation for sev- 
eral years, it still has not attained the objectives 
hoped for at its inception. 

For instance, market administrator Nicholas 
Keyock reports a Class I utilization figure of 
only 40.7 percent for September, 1974. . . up 
fractionally from the 39.4 percent for the same 
month in 1973. Neither the legislators who 
drafted the base-plan law . . . nor the dairymen 
operating under its provisions . . . have had the 
courage to push for a price for excess milk low 
enough to discourage its production. 

Furthermore, an analysis by the market ad- 
ministrator of average prices received by Puget 
Sound dairymen for their July, 1974 milk shows 
that 50 percent of the producers received a 
lower average price for their milk under the 
Class I base plan than they would have received 
on the basis of a blend price. Higher average 
prices were received by 48.6 percent of the 
producers, and 1.4 percent received the same 
as they would had the base plan not been in 
operation for that month. 

Allocating the right to produce is an alluring 
idea . . . especially for those present producers 
in a position to receive the windfall value of 
salable base quotas. The young person hoping 
to enter the industry, who must purchase base 
before being entitled to a share of the Class I 
market, may feel differently. 

In any case, dairymen should look long and 
hard at existing quota plans in the Pacific North- 
west (and in Canada) as they consider any such 
proposals for the Northeast. 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Ours is an era when the demand for total 
truthfulness is in vogue . . . a worthy ideal. But 
at the practical level, it’s not always put into 
action . . . and for reasons that probably make 
sense. 

For instance, I’ve visited a number of sizable 
corn growers over the years . . . growing 500 
acres or more of corn annually. Most of them 
privately agree that they’ve sold corn to many 
farmers early in their corn-growing careers, 
but have tended as the years passed to move 
toward selling more to sizable grain-buying 
companies. 

“It doesn’t take many slow-pays or no-pays 
to convince a farmer to take a few bucks less 
per ton, but be sure the check is on time, and 
plenty of funds to back it up.” So one farmer 
summed up his experience . . . hastening to add 
that nearly all farmers are honest, but some 
are financially hard-pressed so they pay slowly, 
and a very few are downright unethical. 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


Most growers, however, do not want any such 


advice attributed specifically to them as individ- 


uals. Such remarks . . . although ringing with 
the sound of unvarnished truth . . . obviously 
don’t set well with farmers generally (and pres- 
ent farm customers in particular). 

Similarly, farmers will confide that certain 
pork-hating merchants in the teeming cliff- 
dwellings of Fun City are outright crooks, 
capable and willing to take unfair advantage 
of a farmer at any opportunity. But in a society 
where saying anything negative about any mem- 
ber of an ethnic minority is a thundering no-no, 
they adamantly resist being quoted. The truth 
loses a battle to pragmatism. 

Sure, there are times that the “truth, and 
nothing but the truth” is crucial to the needs 
of the hour. A great challenge of life is to de- 
tect those situations amidst all the other ones 
where fudging a little probably makes the most 
sense. 


STAY WITH 'EM 


Time was when Americans enjoyed a buyer's 
market in most everything...but a plague of 
shortages seems to have converted the market- 
place to a seller’s paradise. In the process of 
adjusting from chronic surplus to a nagging 
shortage of most every product input, farmers 
have re-learned the importance of finding a 
dependable supplier and sticking with him. 

I've done my share of shopping around for 
the absolute rock-bottom price, but have found 
over the years that the cheapest price isn’t 
always the best deal. Good service of equip- 
ment is awfully important... and, in time of 
shortage, it’s even more important to have a 
supplier that will go to bat for you in order to 
get that ton of fertilizer or spare part for ma- 
chinery repairs. The chronic bargain-hunter 
who'd always desert a supplier for a price a few 
cents lower has found himself begging from 
some understandably unsympathetic dealers. 

Many a farmer I’ve visited with keeps a sharp 
eye out for a good deal... and he doesn’t hesi- 
tate to haggle some when he buys big-ticket 
items... but he also tends to find dependable 
suppliers, and stick with them. It works out 
best over the long haul, and a farmer knows he 
has at least a sympathetic ear when the temp- 
orary shortage-crunch comes! 


FATHER VERSUS SON 


Across the years, it’s been my privilege to 
visit dozens of farms where father and son (or 
sons) were involved in operating the farm busi- 
ness. The relationships between the older and 
younger members of these families ranged across 
a broad spectrum of cordiality, but generally 
offered all involved the potential for achieving 
reasonable goals. 

Unfortunately, some father-son partnerships 
go sour because of the inevitable pitfalls along 
the path to agreement between any two indi- 
viduals (including blood relatives). One farmer, 
whose son had just left for what he considered 
to be greener pastures, bitterly remarked, “I 
just found out that FFA stands for Father Farms 
Alone.” 

It’s tough for an older farmer to forget the 
hard sledding of the 30’s...when most every 
farmer had his back to the bankruptcy wall. 
And he’s known neighbors who were wiped out 


financially because some spendthrift son took 
over a thriving business and went busted. The 
years have made him cautious... and now he’s 
losing his stamina, forced to seek security rather 
than new challenge. 

The young buck, on the other hand, wants a 
piece of the action... especially some level of 
ownership so he can share in rising land values. 
And he wants to share in farm receipts so he'll 
get a hunk of the reward for increased pro- 
ductivity. He’s convinced that he can work 18- 
hour days forever, and is impatient to begin 
building a bigger empire. Today’s liberal is 
tomorrow's conservative, but he'll snort with 
derision if you tell him that. 

Who’s right and who’s wrong? They both are 
...and therein lies the possibility of give and 
take on both sides. A son has no better way to 
get into farming than with the help of an under- 
standing father...and there is no more satis- 
fying opportunity for a farmer than to have his 
son grow over the years into full management 
of the operation. 

The art of compromise is not easy to learn, 
but the possibilities in this case make the effort 
very much worthwhile. And the principle is 
simple . . . just follow the Golden Rule of putting 
yourself in the other person’s shoes when dealing 
with each other. 

Family Farms Amiably is the result! 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


One of the reasons that a socialistic state is 
less productive than a capitalistic one is that 
each socialistic move takes people out of pro- 
duction and assigns them to the regulation and 
control of other people. 

Despite a degree of government regulation 
through farm program legislation, the American 
farmer has had more freedom to produce than 
his counterpart in the socialistic countries. The 
results speak for themselves. — R.M. Hendrick- 
son, President of Pfizer Agricultural Division 


PASS THE DOG FOOD 


Got to watching my kids chomping potato 
chips and guzzling Coke the other night, and 
I wished they were eating something providing 
a more balanced diet. My mind wandered to 
the guaranteed analysis of three kinds of Agway 
dog food .. . Husky, Nuggets, and Chip’r . . . 
that I'd been reading a few days previously. 

The laboratory analyses of those canine de- 
lights list the presence of twenty essential nu- 
trients . . . and the comment that, “Ingredients 
are constantly checked by laboratory analysis 
to insure adherence to rigid specifications, and 
processing is monitored by electronic and me- 
chanical devices to assure proper mixing and 
freedom from contamination.” 

Affluent Americans eat junk by choice . . 
but their dogs have no choice but to eat care- 
fully-balanced diets! 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The brand-new minister was assigned a parish 
in a cowtown in the West that hadn’t had a 
pastor for some time. 

On the first Sunday, the only person to show 
up at church was one cowboy ...so the pastor 
said to him. “Looks like we’re the only ones 
here. Suppose we ought to cancel the service?” 

The cowboy looked him straight in the eye 
and said, “If I go out to feed my cattle, and 
only one shows up, I feed him.” 

Chastened, the minister replied, “You're right 
oe am sory. 

So he mounted the pulpit and delivered an 
hour’s impassioned sermon. Afterwards, he 
asked the cowboy how he’d evaluate the service. 

“Well, if I went out to feed my cattle, and 
only one showed up...I wouldn’t feed it the 
whole load!” 
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if you're optimistic about 


farming} in1975- 
you're right! 


of the world want what you produce— 
and all indications are that in the final 

analysis, they’re going to be willing to 
pay for it. 


Part of the story you've 


heard before: 
The world needs more food than it can 


operate the dryer because you can store 
high moisture grain. Even if drought or 
early frost cost you your entire grain 
yield, you can salvage about 40% of the 


produce, population keeps on growing 
and the people of the world insist on 
eating better every year. Now 

add these developments: 
First, the ““cheap 
protein’”’ plan for 
feeding the poor 
people of the world 
doesn’t look as 
promising as it 
once did. Second, 
the idea of open- 
ing up whole new 
areas of the world 
to farming doesn't i... 
look so hot, either. Third—and 

most important—we’ve been on this 
course now for many years and time is 
running out. 


Main Point: 

One real ray of hope is you and your 
ability to produce food. Regardless of 
weather and the rest of the economy, 
the people of North America and the rest 

















feed value of the plant by processing 
the stalks and husks through your 


It’s true... 
Harvestore system. 


you are going to continue 

to face rising costs of 
production, increased 
taxes and higher land 
costs. However, you 
have the opportunity 
to become more 
efficient and there'll 
never be a better time 
to do it than right now. 


Finally, 

we should add this: We're not asking you 
to do anything we don’t expect to do for 
ourselves. For instance, we have just 
completed a multimillion dollar expansion 
program that doubles our capacity for 
building Harvestores 
and we've asked our 
dealers to grow along 
with us so that they can 
continue to be in a posi- 
tion to give you the 












ponet eee Miler rocess- products and services 

P ar you need when you 

ing system lets you. make Se aah oan 

maximum use of forages or Ne Sone 

as livestock feed, allowing : Z 
Now is the time 


to gear up and move out 
before costs go up any 
more. We’re ready 
when you are. 


if you wish. And you can 
forget about the cost of 

drying the grain you feed 
and the availability 
of fuel to 


A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Please send me 
additional information about ‘Optimism in 1975.” 


Name 





Address 





Town 


County 
H74-174 


rr 
World’s leading manufacturer 
of automated feeding systems 


HARVESTORE 


PRODUCTS, INC. 






























The function of the public school 
is to aid young people in their prepa- 
ration for living in a gregarious so- 
ciety, and to train them so they can 
make the maximum contribution to 
their society. School attendance 
should prepare them to make an 
adequate living, and to get the 
greatest pleasures from life... the 
reward for living. Contributions to 
society include what we can do to 
make life better for others, now and 
for future generations. 

It is the responsibility of school 
boards and their administrators to 
present a curriculum that will help 
students accomplish these objectives. 

What part does agriculture have 
in public schools, and what place 
in helping to attain these objectives? 
There is one area in which agricul- 
ture has always played a major role, 
especially in predominantly agricul- 
tural communities. That’s in paying 
the bill; often more than half of it. 
This is because public education 
depends on real estate taxes for a 
high portion of its revenue and_ 
agriculture las lots of real estate. 


Agriculture always has been, and 
still is, the largest industry in this 
country. Through good management, 
mechanization and use of technol- 
ogy, less than 5 percent of the U.S. 
population is managing the farms, 
and well over half of the actual 
operators are former vo-ag students. 
In some communities, almost all 
farmers have among their souvenirs 
evidence that they were at one time 
FFA members. 

Some went to an agricultural col- 
lege, but many have become success- 
ful farmers without college. How- 
ever, a _ properly-planned vo-ag 
curriculum prepares its students for 
the good agricultural colleges. 

Agriculture is farming, but it is a 
lot more. It is land, food, water, 
plants, animals, seed, trees, bees, 
insects, fungi, bacteria, fertilizer, 
flowers, turf, power, machinery, 
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transportation, research, marketing, 


business management, agriculture 
teachers; this list is not complete. 

Think of all of the jobs suggested 
by these words, and we begin to get 
a perspective of how big agriculture 
really is...the opportunities it of- 
fers qualified young people... the 
opportunities it offers to make life 
better for others, now and for the 
future. Each of those words implies 
a profession that plays its necessary 
role in our complex society, and 
provides opportunities for gainful 
employment. 

Anyone who has been a part of 
any of the satellite agricultural areas 
knows that a prospective employer 
likes to hire a former FFA member. 
The Future Farmers of America 
organization is an integral part of 
the total vocational agriculture 
program. The agribusiness employer 
knows that FFA members under- 
stand the basics of farming, that they 
have been taught how to express 
themselves in public, and that they 
have learned something about how 
to work. This is more than can be 
claimed by most other high school 
programs. 

Educators find it hard to accept 
this concept because they do not 
understand it. Its results do not show 
up in their formal achievement tests, 
and no academic credit is given for 
FFA itself. 

Then too, every school has some 
students who just aren’t interested 
in anything the school has to offer. 
These students are usually com- 
pletely ignored, and are really short- 
changed. But the public schools have 
the same responsibility to them as 
to the brightest scholar and to the 
visibly handicapped. Agriculture has 
an appeal to a surprising portion of 
these students and aids them in 
finding their place in society; some 
of them become pretty good farm- 
ers... at least good farm helpers. 

Two words that everyone has been 





made conscious of recently are en- 
vironment and ecology. Who is closer 
to the natural environment and 
ecology than the farmer? Farmers 
live close to nature, and are sensible 
conservationists who believe that 
our resources are to be used, but 
used intelligently. Their business 
success depends upon how they in- 
fluence environment, and _ treat 


ecology. 


For these reasons, every school 
system should have one or more 
agriculturally-trained teachers on 
its staff to teach this phase of science 
to all students. Some of the science 
taught in high schools today is 
tainted with too much emotion and 
not enough reality. 

The dilemma is that there are not 
enough agricultural-education majors 
to supply the needs — another good 
reason for cultivating agricultural 
interests at the high-school level with 
the hope that more will prepare in 
this field. Agriculture is one of the 
few teaching areas where there is 
and always has been a shortage. 

Food is a word that now is used 
daily by the news media. This has 
been increasingly true since late 
1972. History will recognize the 
winter of 1972-73 as the transition 
from many years of food surplus to 
food shortage. These surpluses are 
not likely to return. President Ford 
recently observed that we should 
almost double our food production 
during the remainder of this century. 

That observation, supported by 
most authorities, has a magnitude 
of importance even greater than 
Russia’s Sputnik, which caused re- 
newed educator interest in math 
and science. A similar effect is show- 
ing in agriculture where there are 
programs to accommodate an up- 
surge of interest in food production. 

It surely suggests that every high 
school, especially those in rural areas, 
should have a vo-ag program to 
provide basic training to young 


Why 
teach 
agriculture 


by William |. Boyd 
Phelps, New York 


people to replace those now farm- 
ing; and to do it before too many 
of them retire. 


A fatalistic view often taken by 
criers of gloom is that it costs so 
much to start farming that a young 
family just can’t get the money to 
start. To carry this defeatist philos- 
ophy to its ultimate conclusion would 
mean that when the present farmers 
die off all farming will end. How 
ridiculous... there are young farm- | 
ers starting every day...not easy, 
but it is happening. One tangible 
help is coming from a new finance 
program announced in August 1973 
by Farmers Home Administration 
called Youth Project Loans. 


While on the subject of future 
increased food production, let’s give 
a little thought to where it might 
come from, as well as who will do it. 
Not much of the increased produc- 
tion can come from plowing up more 
acres of land because there just isn’t 
that much productive land left; in 
fact the trend of available good land 
is just the reverse. This has been put 
in perspective by Charles Dixon of 
the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Kentucky. 

Dixon says that we are cultivating 
336 million acres of our 634 million 
acres of potential cropland in the 
U.S., but each year we take out one 
million acres for parks and _play- 
grounds, 420 thousand acres for urban 
development, 160 thousand acres 
for airports and roads, and 420 
thousand acres for lakes. High school 
students should be made as conscious 
of this trend as they are of the balance- 
of-nature myth. What is needed is a 
realistic perspective that is more apt 
to come from the instructor with an 
agricultural background. 


Almost since the public schools 
had their origin, there has been a 
take-it-for-granted attitude that an 
essential requirement of education 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Don’t get caught at the end of the line when the 
best hybrids for you will more than likely be- 
come scarce. See your Pioneer man right away 
and firm up your needs with him. 


And, he’1l show you how to make a substantial 
Savings by paying for your Pioneer® brand seed 
corn early. 


It’s not often you can cut costs on anything 
these days. But here’s your chance to save on 
the most productive, the most sought after seed 


See your Pioneer man now for 
first-choice hybrids at a savings. 





corn in the country ... Pioneer. Remember, sup- 


plies are already tight. 
PIONEER. 


BRAND 


® SEED CORN 


PIONEER HI-BRED, INC. TIPTON, INDIANA 





Performance of seeds or the crop produced therefrom may be ad- 
versely affected by factors beyond our control including environ- 
mental conditions, insects and diseases. The limitation of warranty 


and remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer Brand seed is part of 
the terms and conditions of the sale thereof. 





® Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. 


Check this out. Peter Shurter and 
his corporate partners Lawrence 
Smith and John Huenemoerder 
maintain a rolling herd average of 
more than 14,000 pounds per cow 
with a milking string that numbers 
about 600. The name of this thumbs- 
up dairy operation is Lawnel Farms. 
Situated in the heart of western New 
York dairyland near Piffard, New 
York, Lawnel constitutes a study 
in size, by Northeast standards, from 
the standpoints of management, 
equipment, and land resources. 

They milk the 480-cow main herd 
in a Ross-Holm Lactomation three- 
on-a-side fully automatic system. 
Manufactured in Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia, the system is about $15,000 
more expensive than a comparable 
herringbone. It features water hy- 


600 milkers and still growing 


draulics for the gates and milking 
arms, electronic pulsation and milk 
metering, an evacuator that elimin- 
ates vacuum from the milk line, 
oscillating spray in the wash stalls, 
and other features that represent 
superb engineering. 

Milk is cooled in a multitube they 
bought from Sanitary Processing 
in Syracuse, a firm that has hereto- 
fore dealt mostly with industrial and 
food processing markets. It amounts 
to a fancy heat exchanger. Seven 


Bete eo see ee 


to — ace NaS Cpe 2 


by Earl Ainsworth 


half-inch stainless steel tubes run 
inside a big two-inch stainless tube 
that circulates ice water for 60 feet 
of its length and cold well water the 
remaining 30 feet. Milk hits the stor- 
age tank at 36 degrees F and needs 
no further cooling. Multitube cleans 
in place. 

Water warmed in the heat ex- 
hange is recycled into the wash stalls 
to get a second use out of it. A third 
use comes when the wash water is 
pumped into holding vats at the 
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“| think being innovative is 4 
challenge, but you need more 
production units to spread the 
cost over.’’ — Peter Shurter 





head of the parlor. Periodically the 
operator 
sending a wall of water across the 
floor to flush the surface clean. Since 
recycled wash water does not pro- 
vide sufficient volume for this oper- 
ation, recycled lagoon water is usec. 

All waste water from the parlor 
empties into the lagoon system. Re- 
cycled warm air from the compres- 
sors helps heat the pit. This milking 
system guzzles a full 14,000 gallons 
of water a day, so it’s a good thing 
the water vein running under the 
farm is a good one. 





Ross-Holm’s Lactomation milking sys- 
tem at Lawnel sees cows 18 hours a 
day. One man can easily operate this 


fully-automated unit. He dries and 
checks the udder, puts the teatcups 
on and then watches. 


To assure that tle manure solics 
do not “overtake” the lagoons, free- 
stall manure is not pumped to the 
lagoons, but is spread conventionai- 
ly. The reason for this is that the 
lagoons must provide water for the 
milking systems. There could be 
problems if the solution should get 
too thick. 

But the owners of Lawnel belie 
they may have the answer . . . water 
separation (de-watering) of the fre¢ 
stall manure. They have alread 
shopped around for a machine tha 
will employ vibrating screens t 
separate the “pulp” or fiber fron 
the brown stuff and leave the manur« 
part in solution and suspension fo! 
pumping to the lagoons. The dr) 
manure pulp could be used for bed 
ding in the freestall barns, or haulec 
in a more easily handled form. 

The closest operating dairy farn 
using this method that Peter Shurter 
could find is in Frederick, Maryland. 
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“opens the flood gates,’ 


- 


















Water hydraulics open and close stall 
doors and remove teatcups from the 
udder. As hydraulic arm moves up into 
cylinder by bossy’s shoulder, the cy- 
linder itself tips in toward the cow 
and then up. Round dial, right, regis- 
ters a ‘‘1”’ for the first pound of milk 
that moves through the meter. A dia- 
phragm pump strokes when a full 
pound of milk accumulates in it, chang- 
ing the number on the meter. The num- 
bers constantly change like a com- 
puter. 





Immediately, he began to suspect 
that cold Northeast temperatures 
may compound the problem. Yet he 
plans to install some type of de- 
_ watering unit because he believes 
_ that freezing of the slurry in winter 
can be surmounted. 

If de-watering does work at Law- 
nel, it would mean the lagoons would 
seldom need cleaning, the manure 
spreader could be semi-retired, and 
another recycling procedure estab- 
lished. Shurter realizes fully that the 

_ less reliance on hired labor at Law- 
_ nel, the better off they’re going to 
_ be in the future. 

Presently they hire 12 full-time 
employees and a few part-timers. 
The milking operation requires three 
employees. The herd is milking in 
two nine-hour shifts daily, one man 

_ each shift and a swing man to milk 
while one of the two regulars has 

two days off. The herds (480-cow 
herd on the main farm and a 120- 
cow herd on another farm) are 
group-fed in five groups by forage 
wagon. 

Probably the weakest link in the 
production chain at Lawnel is rais- 
ing calves. This has been a real agon- 
izing problem. Although last year 
they hired a full-time college-edu- 
cated man to tend calves, the losses 

_ were still unacceptable. Lately they 
have tried two part-time women 
and it has worked out better, but 

_ there’s a long way to go in this area. 

| Corporate partner John Huen- 
emoerder is the engineer. He at- 
tended Ross-Holm’s school in Petalu- 
ma, California to learn to trouble- 

_ shoot and maintain the milking sys- 

tem. This is a big part of his total 
role of keeping all systems rolling. 








Now all the nutritious contents and 
good sweet taste of Florida Citrus Pulp 
have been compacted into pellet form, 
giving dairymen added convenience, 





Another partner, Lawrence Smith, 
grew up on the main farm which his 
dad Nelson owned. Today Lawrence 
is an economist at the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Geneseo and 
although he doesn’t get his hands 
dirty much with the dairy, he con- 
tributes an economist’s mental input. 

This operation is blessed with 
lots of good land and they recently 
acquired partial ownership in anoth- 
er farm which Larry ramrods as 
“insurance” that they'll always have 
feed. “This isn’t for everybody,” 
says farm manager Peter Shurter who 
himself spent his boyhood years in 
the city, and he wants to go on 
record as saying that “big isn’t neces- 
Sarily better.”” But for him it’s a 
necessity. “I think it’s a challenge 
to be innovative, but you need more 
production units to spread the cost 
Over,” 
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cleanliness, ease of feeding and storage. 
And, Florida Citrus Pulp in pellets re- 
tains the same high percentage of Total 
Digestible Nutrients (74%) as well as 
producing the same high levels of but- 
terfat and milk production. Now is the 
time to plan your feeding program to 
include Pelletized Florida Citrus Pulp... 
the feed of champions. 
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The Best of Feed 
for the Best of Breed... 


FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P.O. Box 2134, Daytona Beach, Florida 32015 Dept. FCC-73 


For more information on feeding Florida 
Citrus Pulp and Citrus Pulp Pellets send for 
our FREE full color brochure. 


Fruit specialist 


on how to 


Get’em 


going 


A previous article told about com- 
ments of three fruit growers concern- 
ing the establishment of new apple 
orchards. Here are views on the same 
topic by Professor Louis Edgerton, 
pomologist at the New York State 
College of Agriculture and _ Life 
Sciences at Cornell University. 


At the present time in New York 
State, McIntosh is our leading vari- 
ety, and Red Delicious is probably 
fourth or fifth in importance. Red 
Delicious is a fresh-fruit variety, in 
contrast to varieties grown primarily 
for processing. One of its faults is 
tardy flowering and production. As 
a consequence, growers are continu- 
ally looking for ways to shorten the 
time from planting to full produc- 
tion, or at least to first production 
that can be economically harvested 


and handled. 
On seedling rootstocks, it would 


probably be six to seven years after 
planting before much fruit is pro- 
duced. With the use of a size-con- 
trolling rootstock, we’ve shortened 
the time to about four to five years. 
But in many cases, even with size- 
controlling stocks, the growers are 
disappointed in having to wait five 
or six years before they can get 
economical production. 

We are trying to develop practices 
and procedures to shorten that time 
and exercise some control. By that, 
we mean we are controlling the 
vegetative growth of the tree and 
the time element from planting to 
production. 

First, we are using size-controlling 
stock. Red Delicious responds to 
some of these. M-7 does provide some 
control, MM-106 is also used. The 
full-dwarfing stock, M-9, will also 
provide some control, of course. In 
fact, M-9 is our major rootstock for 
full-dwarfing capabilities with many 
varieties. 

Other steps are also recommended 
to shorten the time. These include 
proper management of the soil, 
fertilization, pruning and trimming 
...all important factors. We know, 
for example, that Red Delicious 
tends to produce upright branches 
that form narrow angles with the 
central trunk. 

This upright, bushy growth habit 
is in conflict with early flowering 
and fruiting. Sunlight penetration is 
restricted. A limb that is spread 
horizontally, or nearly horizontally, 
from the main axis intercepts more 
light. There are also some physio- 
logical factors associated with the 
inclination of the limbs which can 
make the limb more likely to flower 
than the upright, bushy limb. 
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Prof. Louis Edgerton 
examines a dwarfing 
rootstock 
quires a pole for 
support. 


young 


So training of branches becomes 
important. One of the practices 
growers are following is to spread 
the limbs at the beginning of the 
second year to get these lateral 
branches into an outward growth 
habit instead of at narrow angles. 
Wires, rods, wooden sticks, tie-downs, 
weights, etc. — anything to hold the 
limb in an outward position — are 
used. 

After the branch has been held in 
an outward position for a year or 
two, it will remain there without 
special equipment. The spreaders 
are then moved to younger branches 
farther up the tree, and those branch- 
es are spread in the same fashion. 

This is a continuous process over 
a period of three to four years in 
many orchards. It’s widely-used now, 
and extremely beneficial. It’s one of 
the first processes many growers are 
now using to develop the kind of 
framework and pruning service that 
will produce early and heavy crops. 


Varieties 


Red Delicious and Northern Spy, 
and one or two other varieties, are 
receiving major attention because 
they are the culprits in that their 
natural growth habit is more up- 
right. McIntosh, Golden Delicious, 
Cortland and Rhode Island Greening 
are varieties which will naturally 
produce rather wide-spreading trees; 
we don’t have to be as much con- 
cerned about them. 

Golden Delicious is one of the 
most precocious varieties. If Golden 
Delicious is put on a size-controlling 
rootstock, it invariably begins to 
produce flower buds at a very early 
age, usually in the second and third 
years as opposed to five and _ six 
years for a tardy variety. 

In addition to the limb-spreading, 
control of insect and disease pests 
is important. If an infestation destroys 
part of the foliage, the photosynthetic 
surface is restricted. It is the product 
of the healthy leaf early in the grow- 
ing season which contributes pri- 
marily to initiating the flower buds. 

As a general practice in planting 
Red Delicious, we would recom- 
mend selecting an appropriate size- 
controlling stock for the soil and 
other conditions with which the 
farmer has to work, training to get 


that _re- 


the wide-angle-spreading branches, 
and applying a seasonal program for 
insect and disease control. 

Cultural practices are also recom- 
mended to avoid competition from 
weeds. This might involve a herbi- 
cide around the young trees to min- 
imize competition from grass. It 
would also include appropriate 
fertilizer practices, during the first 
year particularly, to develop a large 
framework as quickly as possible. 


First Flowers 


So now we've got the tree up to 
its second or third year. With Red 
Delicious, we are still waiting for 
those first flowers in the third or 


fourth year. The tree ought to be_ 


six to seven feet high, and the bottom 
branches have been spread. 

At that point, the grower begins 
to think about some other things he 
can do. If the tree seems quite vege- 
tative in its growth habit, and the 
shoots are of excessive length, he 
could perhaps cut back slightly on 
the nitrogen fertilizer program. He’s 
already fed the trees well the first 
few years to get them started. 

Another step he can take if the 
vegetative growth is very extensive, 
is to use growth-regulator treatments. 
Alar is a growth regulator which has 
come into use on apples, and has a 
tendency to shorten the vegetative 
growth on Red Delicious. However, 
Alar alone has not always produced 
the flower initiation we want. It is 
at this point that Ethrel, as a plant 
regulator, has given some very prom- 
ising results with many growers, 
particularly in the Pacific Northwest 
on Red Delicious. 

If the grower has taken the other 
steps ahead of time, he is now ready 
to put on the finishing touch, a little 
final stimulus. The results have been 
very promising with Ethrel for this 
purpose. It won't do it alone. But as 
an adjunct to these other manage- 
ment practices, it has a place in 
helping to restrict the vegetative 
growth and start flower bud forma- 
tion. Through the release of ethylene 
in the tissues, Ethrel helps to initiate 
the first flowers on these young trees. 

The orchard grower in the Pacific 
Northwest has had better results 
than his counterpart in the Northeast. 
He is probably using either seedling 











or standard rootstock to a greater 
extent than we are in New York. A 


more vigorous rootstock tends to > 


prolong vegetative conditions. He's 
also more involved with Ethrel be- 
cause he has more Red Delicious in 
the ground than we have here in 
New York. That’s his major variety. 


The climate does have some in- > 


fluence, too. They have, in the period | 
following bloom, more days of high 
sunlight intensity than we have in f 
New York, along with cooler nights. 
The combination of high light in- 
tensity and cooler nights, the physi- 
ologists tell us, tends to promote 
initiation of the flower buds for the 
next year. : 

As long as vegetative growth is 
occurring, the products of photo- 
synthesis are tied up in producing 
the new vegetative growth. As soon 
as we can slow that down, in late 
June or July, those products of photo- 
synthesis can accumulate and stimu- 
late the 
flowers that will bloom the following 
year. Alar is effective because it will 
stop vegetative growth quickly. 

Ethrel will also stop vegetative 


growth, but in the concentrations | 


necessary to stop growth, we some- 
times get leaf restriction which is a 
little counter to our purpose. We 
want to stop the formation of ex- 
tensive shoot growth, but retain 
leaves of good character and size. 
The other varieties with similar 
problems are Northern Spy and 
Spigold, a relatively new variety. 
Like Red Delicious, these varieties 
are notoriously tardy in coming into 
bearing. Growers have for years 
been looking for ways to check vege- 
tative growth and promote flowering 
at the five, six and seven-year age 
bracket. Ethrel has some promise 


for these varieties as well. Because | 


these varieties are not common in 
the Northwest, we have less experi- 
ence and knowledge to go on than 
with Red Delicious. 

As we go into slightly older trees, 
at the seven to eight-year bracket, 
there are some other practices a 
grower should follow. For instance, 
the battle isn’t won just because he 
gets the flowers in the spring. He has 
to be sure adequate pollination is 
provided so the flowers that do form 

(Continued on page 15) 
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flower-bud formation. ...f 
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48 hours by phone or mail. 








AGAIN THIS YEAR... 


the Banvel Herbicide “Hot Line” 
from Velsicol now at your service all year round! 


Do you have a problem or a question about 
herbicides or herbicide application for which 


DIAL (toll free): 


800-621-4129 


Illinois callers: 800-972-8381 


between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., Monday thru Friday. 
Calls made outside of these hours will be 
automatically recorded and answered within 





Just cut out this label and tape it on or near your phone for handy reference. 


NVEL... 






you can't seem to find an answer? A 


Velsicol technical expert will do his best to 


give you any help you need. 


Note: Before using any pesticide, read the label. 





BANVEL the 
VERSATILE HERBICIDE 


Banvel herbicide is a remarkable 
chemical. Almost every year new 
ways to use it to control weeds 
offer more opportunities to 
increase crop production, lower 
costs and improve profits. Properly 
used and handled, it is not a threat 
to our environment. Its growing 
worldwide use is only one of 
several reasons why we believe 

it deserves to be called “the 
versatile herbicide.” 


CROP VERSATILITY 


Banvel and Banvel combinations 
are being widely used to control 
weeds in field corn, wheat, 
sorghum, barley, oats, grass 
pastures, rangeland, grass seed 
production, and non-cropland areas 
such as fence-rows, ditch banks, 
right-of-ways (railroad, utility, 
highway), recreation areas, barn 
lots, industrial sites, golf courses. 


WEED VERGSATILITY 


Practically every broadleaf weed 
and many grassy weeds of 
economic significance are 
controlled by Banvel or a Banvel 
combination. Because Banvel is 
a systemic chemical, it destroys 
weed tissue from leaf tip to root 
tip through “translocation.” 


COMBINATION 
VERSATILITY 


The advantage to farmers of 
compatible combinations of 
herbicides was recognized years 
ago by Velsicol scientists. Testing 
such combinations is a continuing 
program which has resulted, so far, 
in the following combinations with 
specific applications: Banvel+ 
Lasso,* Banvel+atrazine, Banvel+ 
2,4-D, Banvel+ MCPA, Banvel+ 
bromoxynil, Banvel+ 2,4,5-T. You 
should always consult the product 
label for use restrictions, because 
some combinations are presently 
cleared for certain states only. 


*Lasso® is a trademark of Monsanto Co. 


TIME VERSATILITY 


The time over which Banvel or 
Banvel combinations can be 
applied to control weeds in corn 
extends from immediately post- 
plant, pre-emergence, to 15 days 
before tasseling (or until corn is 
36” tall, whichever comes first). 
This is the longest time span for 
weed control in corn provided by 
any herbicide or herbicide 
combination. Such versatility can 
be particularly beneficial in 
seasons of abnormal weather or 
under unusual soil conditions. 


*The Banvel®+Lasso® tank mix is cleared for 
use in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


BANVEL 
from VELSICQL 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
341 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Velsicol is a subsidiary of Northwest Industries, Inc. 








Start with Lasso and finis! 











ith cleaner corn. 


Lasso plus atrazine tank mix can mean 
fewer grasses and broadleaves. 


This tank mix does a good job of controlling problem grasses in corn, 
like: crabgrass, fall panicum, and the foxtails — giant, green and 
yellow. Lasso plus atrazine controls tough broadleaves, too, like pigweed, 
common ragweed and lambsquarters. ee 
And Lasso plus atrazine helps you : | 
minimize the possibility of carryover. 
Because Lasso by itself doesn’t carryover 
and you use less atrazine in the tank mix. 





Consider Lasso plus Bladex' tank mix for 
good broadspectrum control of many grasses and 
broadleaves — with no carryover. 


IN SOYBEANS 


Start with Lasso for cleaner soybeans. 


Lasso can be used for good grass control in soybeans as 
well as corn. And there are labeled Lasso tank mixes for broad- 
spectrum weed control in soybeans. Like Lasso plus Lorox? tank mix. 
This tank mix works well in light to medium soil types with 
at least 1% organic matter. 


These tank mixes give good crop tolerance and offer good 
performance under a wide range of moisture conditions. So when you 
start planning this year’s herbicide program, start with Lasso, 

As with all agricultural chemicals, always read and follow 
the Lasso label directions. 


LAMBSQUARTE 


The herbicide to start with 





HERBICIDE BY Monsanto 


1. Bladex is a registered trademark of Shell Oil Company. 
2. Lorox is a registered trademark of E. |. DuPont de Nemours and Company. L-E-2-75 
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“What do you do 
with a full 
load and the 
apron chain 
busts?” 


“Same as you do. 
But the apron on 
this New Idea’s got a 
2-year warranty 
sayin’ it won't break.” 





Put enough tension onaspreader | 
conveyor system — any spreader -- 
and you can break the chain. But on| 
our 8/2 and 10-ton “heavyweights, 
we use such a rugged conveyor 
system that we can back it with the 
only full two-year warranty in the 
industry. Two full years. There’s 
also a full year warranty on the 
spreader itself. And the exclusive 
lifetime Warranty On Wood! We're 
that sure of our quality. 


The giant 365-bushel model even 
has a special audible ‘overload 
protection system’ that warns the 
operator if the conveyor becomes 
frozen or overloaded. The device 
automatically disconnects, then 
resets itself. And the jogging action | 
often frees up the conveyor. 


Whatever type, whatever size 
spreader you re interested in — 
New Idea’s got it. Ground driven, 
PTO...flail, cylinder-paddle, or single 
beater...from 116- to 8365-bushel 
Capacities. 


And right now's a great time to buy 
— while your New Idea dealer is 
giving top dollar for trade-ins. See 
him today. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 





Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


We make your jol)| 
a little easier. 





And these 


New Idea dealers 
make buying 
a little easier. 


CONNECTICUT 


NORTH FRANKLIN 


Kahn Tractor and Equip., Inc. 


TORRINGTON 
Ruwet-Sibley, Inc. 
WALLINGFORD 

Cookes’ Equip. Co., Inc. 


MAINE 


AUBURN 

Hammond Equip. Co. 
AUGUSTA 

Gamage Farms 
BANGOR 

Harold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
BROOKS 

Delmont Clark 

EAST CORINTH 
Robert T. Harvey 
EXTER 

Ag. Service, Inc. 
FARMINGTON 

Tolman W. Gay 
LOVELL 

Albert L. Graves 
WATERVILLE 

W. S. Pillsbury & Son 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BARRE 

Gauthier Machy. Co., Inc. 
BELCHERTOWN 

Devon Lane Farm Supply 
SPENCER 

Klem Trac. Sales, Inc. 
SWANSEA 

Medeiros Farm Equip. Co. 
WILLIAMSTOWN 

Wilson Williams Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LYME 

Leslie E. Maxfield 
PLAISTOW 

Mears Trust 
SOMERSWORTH 
Brackett & Shaw, Inc. 


WALPOLE 


Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


ALBION 

Bentley Bros. 

ALEXANDER 

Alexander Equipment 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
AUBURN 

Main & Pinckney 


AVON 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. 
BALDWINSVILLE 

R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 


BATH 

Helm Agric. Equipment 

BLOSSVALE 

Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 

BOONVILLE 

bere Equip. & Excavating 
0. 


BURKE 
Burke Farm Supply 


N 

Byron Enterprises, Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 
Coryn Farm Supplies 
CATTARAUGUS 
Denton Mosher 
CHITTENANGO 
Chittenango Farm Supply 
CINCINNATUS 
McKee Equipment Co. 
CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement 

Co., Inc. 
CLYMER 
Carlton Damcott 
COBLESKILL 
Harry Rubin & Son, Inc. 
CORTLAND 
sels? Tractors & Implement, 

nc. 
DEPAULVILLE 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DEPOSIT 
Hinman Mills, Inc. 
DE RUYTER 
H. W. Cook Farm Service, Inc. 
EAST AMHERST 
Harvey H. Pfennig, Inc. 
EAST PALMYRA 
0’Meal Tractor, Inc. 
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EAST SPRINGFIELD 

Homer Fassett 

FILLMORE 

Fillmore Farm Supply Inc. 


GENOA 

Barnhart & Franklin 

GILBERTSVILLE _ 

Musson, Faber & Teed, Inc. 

GOUVERNEUR 

Gouverneur Coop. Assn., Inc. 

HAMMOND 

Donald E. Robinson & Sons 

HARPURSVILLE 

E. E. Mathews & Son 

HOLLAND 

Lewis Machinery Service 
Tri-County Supply 

HORNELL 

Thacher Bros. 

JAMESTOWN 

Kiantone Farm Supply 

JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Impl. Co. 

JASPER 

Bullock’s Hardware 

LEICESTER . 

A. R. Christiano Hdwe. & 
Imple. Co., Inc. 

LISBON 

Geo. & Betty Kentner 
Farm Supplies 

LOCKPORT 

Taylor’s Hardware 

LOWVILLE 

Foster Millard 

MARTVILLE 

Kyle Farm Machinery 

MELLENVILLE 

Tipple Equipment Co. 

MELROSE 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 

MENDON 

Saxby Implement Co. 

MONTOUR FALLS 

Pleasant View Farms 

MUNNSVILLE 

Howard Landers 

NEWFIELD 

Farms Mazourek, Inc. 

NICHOLS 

Thetga Farm Supply 

NORTH COHOCTON 

Robert Miller Co. 

NORWICH 

Chenango Ford Tractor, Inc. 

ONEONTA 

Oneonta Tractor Sales 

PERRY 

Kelly’s Garage 

PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 

SALEM 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 

SANDY CREEK 

Krakau Impl. Co., Inc. 

SELKIRK 

Zakens Farm Equipment 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Impl., Inc. 

SYRACUSE 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 

WATERFORD 

Harris Brothers 

WELLSVILLE 

Paul F. Culbert & Sons 

WESTERNVILLE 

C. Finsters Garage 

WESTFIELD 

Joseph LaPorte 

WEST VALLEY 

rae Supply & Produce Co., 
ne. 


WHITNEY POINT 
Manwaring Equipment Co. 


VERMONT 


CUTTINGSVILLE 

B. J. Stewart, Inc. 
EAST RANDOLPH 

L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
ENOSBURG FALLS 
Andy Bonneau, Inc. 
FAIR HAVEN 
Young’s Farm Equip. 
HARDWICK 

Rowell Bros., Inc. 
HARTFORD 

L. L. Reed 
MIDDLEBURY 


Champlain Valley Equip., Inc. 


ORLEANS 

Desmarais Equip., Inc. 
RICHMOND 

Sumner Farr 

SAINT ALBANS 

Schibi Farm Supply Co. 
WAITSFIELD 

Gaylord Tractor Sales 


(Continued from page 6) 


is to at least expose all students to 
areas of learning that will give them 
what is called “culture.” Many take 
these cultural subjects because they 
are supposed to (or have to), but for 
little other reason. 

This is the liberal-arts philosophy 
that has always dominated educa- 
tion. No doubt this is why there has 
long been a surplus of teachers 
trained in liberal arts when in most 
of the other areas, especially agricul- 
ture, teachers have been in short 
supply. 

While the cultural side of educa- 
tion is important, and has its place, 
the threat of food shortages is in- 
creasing interest in the bread-and- 
butter subjects of which agriculture 
heads the list. The leaders in educa- 
tion are starting to recognize this 
in many school systems, but it seems 
that those in most of the better farm- 
ing areas are slow to respond. 

Interest in teaching agriculture in 
public schools has long been based 
on commercial agriculture, but now 
there is a dramatic increase in home- 
owner interest. With the realization 
that their high standard of living is 
being challenged by higher food 
costs, and maybe just not enough 
food, many are trying to produce 
some of it themselves in their back- 
yard and are hungry for information 
on how to do it. It is this desire and 
interest to learn how to make things 
grow that has caused a revival of 
agricultural teaching in some schools 
of our urban areas. 

A significant, but uninventoried 
source of land for food production 
in the US. is the large acreage 
around dwellings. This move to farm 
the yards happened in Europe and 
Asia years ago, and is gaining mo- 
mentum in this country. The present 
interest is not a temporary “victory- 
garden” thing, but a way of life for 
more and more people. These home 
gardens are also a source of whole- 
some recreation. 

The advent of the power mower 
in the 1950’s multiplied the acres 
of land in manicured lawns many 
times, making lawn grass the largest- 
acreage crop in several of our east- 
ern states. Now the interest is to 
plow up some of this grass for a 
garden, or to place a pen for small 
meat animals. 

The obvious suggestion is that 
every school should have an agri- 
culturally-trained teacher (or teach- 
ers) to offer a course in the basics 
of how to raise a garden, grow small 
animals and take care of the lawn. 
This should be an elective course; 
the number of students it would 
attract would likely be large. The 
course should not be restricted to 
vo-ag students, but should be avail- 
able to them. It’s a good bet that 
vo-ag would get several recruits from 
students previously outside its ranks. 

A service usually performed by vo- 
ag teachers is to lend professional 
help to an adult group, often re- 
ferred to as the Young Farmers Or- 
ganization. This service not only 
helps those adults who participate, 
but has a lot of public-relations value 
to the public school system. Now 
this professional help should include 
the home owner, offering marvelous 
opportunities to make major public 
relations contributions. 


Public schools need this kind of 
help more than ever before. Many 
voters and taxpayers are becoming 
disenchanted with increasing costs 
of schools. It is usually not recog- 
nized that more and more commu- 
nities have more taxpayers who do 
not have children in school than 
ever before. School systems need to 
improve and protect their public 
image. 
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will set fruit. He must be sure the 
orchard is provided with bees, and 
hope for the absence of frost. 

In particular, of course, the farm- 
er must be sure the planting is pro- 
vided with suitable pollinating vari- 
eties. The Red Delicious, as is true 
with most of our apple varieties, is 
what we call self-unfruitful. If pollen 
is transferred from that variety to 
its own flower parts, it fails to set 
fruit. It has to be cross-pollinated 
with another variety. 

In the rootstock field, there are 
dozens of different choices. They 
range in degree of dwarfing from 
M-9, considered the full-dwarfing 
rootstock, to MM-1l11 and M-13 
which would produce a tree as large 
as the standard. So you have a wide 
range from full dwarfing to semi- 
dwarfing to standard. Unfortunately, 
Red Delicious does not respond as 
well as some of the other varieties 
to full dwarfing. So we can’t always 
get size control by way of the root- 
stock as we can on the Empire, 
Golden Delicious or McIntosh. 

Although McIntosh will probably 
continue to be our major variety 
here in New York, other varieties 
are gaining in popularity. Empire 
is certainly one because of its good 
storage capability. It also has a very 
attractive appearance and is an 
excellent dessert apple. 

Another popular variety is Idared, 
also because it’s an excellent keeper, 
plus being a dual-purpose variety. It’s 
a fairly precocious variety like Mc- 
Intosh and Golden Delicious. Red 
Delicious is still to be contended 
with. A lot of Red Delicious are be- 
ing planted. Golden Delicious, too, 
and a few Cortlands. 

Currently at Cornell, we are ex- 
perimenting with high-density plant- 
ings with 700 to 800 trees per acre. 
The purpose is to get enough trees 
on an acre of land to bear half a 
bushel of apples per tree at four to 
five years of age. We will get pro- 
duction to pay the cost of the plant- 
ing and to bring it into high produc- 
tion. We will have low production 
per tree, but high production per 
acre. 

On this experimental plot, we will 
have a high population of trees, 
easily managed, easily pruned, and 
easily harvested. Posts are provided 
for support because these trees are 
all on the full-dwarfing stock, M-9. 
There are three varieties in the 
planting: Empire, Golden Delicious 
and McIntosh. 

One of the studies in our experi- 
mental planting is how to provide 
economic irrigation in an area which 
tends to be light in soil texture. We 
are metering small amounts of water 
directly at the base of the tree to 
minimize evaporation and erosion as 
much as possible. This type or irriga- 
tion was originally used in citrus 
areas. 
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Feed fast and quiet—no feed separation with a 
Jamesway, Volume-Belt. cattle feeder 





Heavy duty belt 


With stationary drive, there are no cables, no feed- 
ing chain, no traveling electrical components, no 
moving motors and no sweeper brushes to cause 
trouble. Rack and pinion drive is smooth and quiet 
with instant reversing. And the Volume-Belt cattle 
feeder is slip-clutch protected. 


Stationary d 


Heavy-duty 14-inch belt feeds better. Feed won't 
separate; it’s not dragged by a chain. All animals get 
the same ration, no crowding. Belt runs slightly slack 
to reduce stretch, add years of service. Heat, cold, 
humidity can’t hurt it. 


Your power needs are minimum. Takes only a % 
hp motor to fill a 125 foot bunk — fast — with a 
Jamesway Voiume-Belt cattle feeder. 


Totally enclosed single chain conveyor moves 











Single chain conveyor 


Low power needs 


feed fast from silo to feeder. Highly adaptable. Can 
incline, decline or convey feed to wherever you need it. 


Use the Volume-Belt cattle feeder outdoors or in, 
for stanchion or free stall barn or feedlot, mounted 
on bunk or suspended overhead, for single or mul- 
tiple bunks or lots. It features long-life heavy gauge 
galvanized steel construction. A hood shelters the 
belt, carriage and feed. High, galvanized steel sides 
provide extra capacity for big herd feeding. And it’s 
easy to install in existing bunks. 


Ask your Jamesway dealer to show you a Volume- 
Belt feeder in action. Find out about Special Savings 
now in effect. Jamesway’s Volume-Belt cattle feeder 
is the farmer’s favorite. But don’t take our word for it 
— ask a neighbor who owns a Jamesway. 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


Jamesway, works so you can farm 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, prompt service, dependable parts. 


Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies - - - - 315-287-3210 Plattsburg — Alfred Bedard --. -- - - 918-563-1809 

NEW YORK Hamburg — Abbott's dichicdsor Milling Company St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co. - - . 518-568-7414 
Akron —Don Beck, Inc.- -------- 716-542-4495 716-649-3511 Schoharie — William Roese, Jr.- - - - - - 918-827-5770 
Alexander — 1H. D. Brown & Son. - - - - 716-343-5981 Henderson — Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. . 315-938-5416 Seneca Falls ~ Salerno Farm Supply. . . 315-568-6246 
Amsterdam — Albert Anderson. ---- - 518-842-1762 ie ‘ ‘ S22 518°663-8198 Sherburne — Sawyer Farm & Home Supply - 607-674-9060 
Andover —D. & L. Feed, Inc... - - - 607-478-5331 Me ian rae EON eee eae 2 SeaulDaiten bers cane g 116 Ges 308 
Apulia Station — Woodford Brothers, Inc.- - 315-696-5356 Lacoma — Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. Stafford — Plattens Custom Service, Inc.- . 716-343-5960 
Argyle — Jack's Surge Service ----- - 518-638-8382 315-387-3956 Stamford — Eklund Farm Machinery: . - - 607-652-6321 
Baldwinsville —R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. - 315-635-3551 Lisle — Earl Kenyon & Son ------- 607-849-3916 Stanfordvilie — Stanford Enterprises, Inc.- . 914-868-2200 
Ballston Spa — Charles 0. Garrison - - - - 518-885-5609 Liverpool — Royce Zogg- ------- - 315-457-7513 Syracuse — Campbell Construction Co.- - . 315-469-7172 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies 918-483-2557 Lockport — Taylor Hardware... - - - - 716-433-5409 Unadilla — Earl's Poultry Farm... -. - 607-369-9179 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment. - - - - - 607-776-6220 Lowville — Maurice Roes & Sons - - - - - 315-376-6959 Walton —Van Blackman. - . - - 607-829-3651 
Blossvale — Jay's Sales & Services, Inc. - - 315-337-7140 Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply: - - - - - 315-946-6822 Warsaw —Wyco Farm Equipment. - - - . 716-796-3370 
Cairo — Cole's Farm Equipment - 918-622-3389 Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Co. 518-235-0089 Weedsport — Blumer Supply - ---.-- - 315-834-7221 
Canastota —Fisher Farms. ------ - 315-697-7039 Middlesex —Delos Dann... -- -- - 315-584-3487 West Berne —R. S. Moreland Construction - 518-872-0355 
Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment 315-386-8551 Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. - . - - - 315-497-0770 West Bloomfield — Coakley Power Equipment Co. 
Cape Vincent — Boss Farm Supply 315-654-6084 Newfield — Mazourek Farms - ----- - 607-564-3485 716-624-1057 
Chatham —Bervy Equipment Co., Inc.- . . 518-392-1531 Patterson — Philbeth Farm Repair 914-878-6832 Westtown —Demberg Brothers. .-. - . 914-726-3651 
Clymer — Dandee Service --.--.-.- - 716-355-8844 PiffardioC Av Parnell ns ee 716-243-1279 West Winfield — West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, Inc. . 914-932-8282 315-822-3771 
Cuba — Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc.- - - - - 716-968-1199 
Delevan — Tri-Town Dairy Supply, Inc.. - - 716-496-5220 ates 
East Randolph —H. & H. Farm Service - - 716-358-2861 
East Springfield — Homer Fassett. - - - - 607-264-6831 BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Elma — Smith Farm Supply... -- - - 716-652-3379 JAMESWAY DIVISION 
Elmira — Charles Olin & Sons .- - - - - 607-739-2042 104 West Milwaukee Avenue 


Design specifications are subject to change without notice. 
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Dates to Remember 


Feb. 4 - Annual Meeting Weed ‘. 
Science Society of America, 
Statler-Hilton, Washington, D.C. 


Feb. 14 - American Cranberry 
Growers Association Meeting, 
Concord Motel, Mt. Holly, N.J. 


Feb. 18-20 - 9th Annual Proces- 
sing Vegetable Conference, Hilton- 
on-Campus, Rochester, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-23 - Annual Convention 
and Sale, American Simmental 
Association, Astrodome, 

Houston, Texas 


Feb. 26 - Upstate Potato Industry 
Meeting, Trenholm Motor Inn, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Feb. 26-27 - Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar, Highpoint Motor 
Inn, Chicopee, Mass, 


Feb. 27 - New Jersey Roadside 
Market Conference, Holiday Inn, 
U.S. Highway 1, New Brunswick, 
ING is 


Mar. 4 - Annual Livestock Day, 
preceded by Pennsylvania Cattle- 
men's Association Annual Dinner 
at 6 p.m. on March 3, both at 
Penn State University, University 
Park, Pa. 


Mar. 19-20 - American Pork Con- 
gress, Kansas City, Mo. For 
information, write George 
Gabrielse, R.D. # 2, Lyons, 
N.Y. 14489 


Mar. 19-27 - Agricultural Leaders 
Forum 

Mar. 19 - Firemen's Recreation 
Center, 8 miles south of Batavia, 
INGGYe. 

Mar. 20 - NYS Grange Head- 
‘quarters, Cortland, N.Y. 

Mar. 24 - Holiday Inn, New- 
burgh, N.Y. 


Mar. 26 - Ag. & Tech. College, 
Canton, N.Y. 

Mar. 27-Ag. & Tech. College, 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Mar. 20-21 - 28th National Confer- 


“ence on Rural Health, Hotel 


Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
Mar. 24 - National Agriculture Day 


Mar. 28-29 - Cornell's School for 
Christmas Tree Growers, Morrison 
and Riley-Robb Halls, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Apr. 3 - 17th Annual New England 
Dairy Feed Conference, Holiday 
Inn, Marlboro, Mass, 


Apr. 4-6 - Annual Vermont Maple 
Festival, St. Albans, Vt. 


Apr. 16-18 - 7th Annual Cornell 
University Conference on Energy, 
Agriculture and Waste Management, 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Apr. 18 - Maryland Angus Associa- 
tion Spring Quality Sale, Fair- 
grounds, Frederick, Md. 


Apr. 23-25 - New York Spring 
Holstein Carousel, NYS Fair- 
grounds, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Aug. 12-14 - Empire Farm Days, 
for second consecutive year at 
Neenan Farm, near Holcomb, N.Y. 


Mar. 26-27 - New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference, Memo- 
rial Union, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
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WILD IT... 








NOW 


A MIRACLE SPAN BUILDING 
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IS STEEL BUILDING SPECIAL 


x86’ $6989. 


F.O.B. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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JR FURTHER INFORMATION 
SEE OUR BUSINESS REPLY 
CARD IN THIS ISSUE. 

















DEPENDABLE 
















Chute—A wide chute of lightweight 
sheet metal, reinforced with bolted 
angle iron underneath, guides silage 
from the silo chute to the unloading 
wagon. The height is adjustable by 
cable to clear the wagon when 
driving up, but it keeps the wagon 
far enough away so it doesn’t strike 
the silo. 


of opening and closing gates. 


Man Gate — A man pass in the fence saves many steps and the time 


Tractor Trailer — A 
tractor can be 
trailed to a distant 
farm or field using 
this two-wheeled 
trailer pulled be- 
hind a_ pickup 
truck. It has its own 
ramp. The tractor 
is driven up this, 
the front wheels 
dropping in the 
well ahead of the 
axle where they are 
anchored by raising 
and chaining the 
ramp. The frame of 
the trailer is welded 
mostly from channel 
iron, and the tongue 
with a clevis hitch 
is an I-beam. Car 
wheels with mud 
or snow tires are 
welded by the brake 
drums to the short- 
ened axle. 





High and Dry — U-shaped flat iron 
brackets, set in a concrete base and 
bolted to posts, allow manure to ac- 
cumulate in this shed without rot- 
ting the posts. 
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A second handy feature is the way the gate is hung so it cannot be 
lifted without pulling the hinge pins. Short pieces of matching pipe 
are welded to the gate and post so that those on the gate slip outside 


those on the post. 


The gate can make a full swing into the feedlot and clear around 
in front of the shed... handy at times when moving cattle. 
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No.1 in Scandinavia 





FARMI Winches 


now available in N.America 


llustrated is our model JL30, one of the two 
available. This is the most versatile forestry winch on 
the market. With its simple 3-point linkage 
attachment, and P.T.O. shaft to provide power to the 
winch drum, it is efficient on all tractors. Exerting a 
pull of 3 tons, the clutch automatically slips when the 
rated pull is reached, thus preventing damage to 
cable or winch. . . Farmi skidding winches are easy 
and safe to operate and their good design and 
robust construction ensure almost unlimited life in 
continuous use to full capacity. For further 
information and the name of your nearest Farmi 
dealer, write— 


Distributor 
Hamilton Equipment Inc. 
P.O. Box 478, Ephrata, Penn. 17522 


NORMET INDUSTRIES CANADA LTD.., 
1015 Beaver Hall Hill; Montreal 1-74 


KOZY-KOMFORT 
CALF STALL 


The popular, elevated calf stall. 


Now you can take calves from the cow 
earlier and eliminate problems with 
stress and weather. The Automatic 
Kozy Komfort Stall keeps them dry, 
helps them learn to eat and drink 
days earlier and eliminates suckling 
on other calves. Stall is easy to as- 
semble or knock down, front head 
gate is adjustable for width. Available 
with or without bowls and _ bottle 
holders or with hay tray that fits be- 
neath bowls. 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


BTU a A oe 
Middletown, N.Y. 10950 


“Month - In 
Month- UT 


At 





Maintenance costs 
on Cornell 
Barn Cleaners, 


Low, Lower, Lowest 





Designed and made right to 
start with . . . The Cornell 
Barn Cleaner gives you long, 
dependable, service with a 
minimum of maintenance. 
The exclusive Cornell 
Round-Oval links shed 
manure and urine better, 
preventing corrosion. Each 
link is formed, not riveted. 
Nothing to work loose, 
nothing to jam and break. 


Install a Cornell Barn 
Cleaner, or convert your 
present installation now. 
Write for complete details 
today. 


[J Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit ‘Bl Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[] Have rep call ama [_] Farmer [_] Student 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


CORNELL 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Leaders of tomorrow 


For more than a quarter-century, 
the award program instituted by the 
American Agriculturist Foundation 
has been recognizing outstanding 
students in vocational agriculture 
and homemaking in high schools 
throughout the Northeast. Over the 
years, thousands of young people 
have shared in the annual awards 
for achievement in scholarship and 
responsible citizenship. 

To tell you about all the deserving 
students we have heard about from 
teachers and principals over the past 
year would take up the entire issue. 
We hope that from the few examples 
here you can gain some idea of how 
today’s young people are preparing 
for the future. 


Homemaking Winners 


The 1973-74 American Agricul- 
turist Foundation award winner at 
Jonesport-Beals High School, Jones- 
port, Maine, was Linda Donovan. 
“Linda has been a fine home eco- 
nomics student,” reports her teach- 
er, Mrs. Nancy Cochran. “She learned 
crafts and skills both in and out of 
class, including ceramics and gour- 
met cooking, and participated in 
Future Homemakers of America, 
chorus, yearbook and softball. Realiz- 
ing that she was somewhat ham- 
pered by a reading handicap, she 
entered a reading-improvement pro- 
gram as a self-help measure. She also 
cooperated in local charity drives.” 

An excellent student and an active 
FHA member at Coe Brown Acad- 
emy, Northwood, New Hampshire, 
Kathleen Scribner was also helpful 
with the less-skilled members of her 
class. Despite a busy school schedule, 
she still found time to work at a local 
nursing home. 

Deserving of recognition for her 
role in the vocational foods program 
at Rahway High School, New Jersey, 
is Debbie Gillespie. A good scholastic 
record, the ability to work indepen- 
dently, and a thorough understand- 
ing of what she was doing and why, 
were cited in the report from her 
teacher, Mrs. Barbara Hylton. Debbie 
was also a baton twirler for the 
band, and a member of the service 
club. Her plans were to enter college 
last fall. 

“A winner of many awards, includ- 
ing home economics honors, and the 
most productive person I’ve ever had 
in my classes,” is how Joanne Meyers 
of Belfast Central School, New York, 
is described by her teacher, Mrs. 
Ruth Taber. “I feel confident that 
she will continue to be a worthwhile, 
contributing member of society long 
after graduation from high school.” 

An impressive list of qualifications 
for the award was reported by 
teacher Miss Marjorie Swift, Dryden 
High School, New York, for her home 
economics student Lorraine Mce- 
Illvenna. “An inquiring mind, an 
interdisciplinary approach to her 
education goals, sound scholastic 
achievement, maturity in choices 
and decision-making, varied interests 


by Mary Craig 


and a desire for further education.” 

The award winner at Northern 
Adirondack Central School, Ellen- 
burg Depot, New York, was Cynthia 
Billings. In addition to her achieve- 
ments in home economics classes, 
she willingly accepted responsibility 
and carried through on her assign- 
ments. Conscientious, reliable and 
pleasant, Cynthia has the ability to 
get along with adults as well as her 
peers. 

“By far the most outstanding 
homemaking student at Moravia 
Central School, New York, was 
Florieta Wilson,” writes teacher Mrs. 
Laurel Pace. “In all her efforts she 
did her very best, using her abilities 
to full capacity. Cheerfulness and 
an even disposition can be added 
to the list of attributes that helped 
her to win the award.” 

Foods, clothing and family rela- 
tionships were the three main areas 
of interest for Eleanor DeBaun, 
Richfield Springs, Central School, 
New York. She seemed always to 
choose the most demanding project, 
and took pride in doing meticulous 
work. Eager to understand others 
more fully, she sees her total ado- 
lescent experience as good prepara- 
tion for the future. 

Karen Lyngarkos displayed the 
qualities of cooperation, enthusiasm, 
creativity and helpfulness in all 
phases of her home economics work 
at North East High School, Pennsyl- 
vania. She also showed a_ broad 
range of accomplishments in other 
subjects, and in extracurricular 
activities. 

At Concord High School, Vermont, 
Jane Wood was chosen for the award 
because of her scholastic achieve- 
ments, leadership ability and fine 
character. She served as president 
of her FHA chapter and as vice 
president for the state FHA. 


Agriculture 


At Housatonic Valley Regional 
High School, Falls Village, Connec- 
ticut, the American Agriculturist 
Foundation Award was presented 
to Mark Barry, a senior majoring in 
plant science. Mark set a good 
example as an active member of 
Future Farmers of America by par- 
ticipating in many chapter commit- 
tees and projects. An enthusiastic, 
dependable and hard-working. stu- 
dent, he earned good grades in his 
ag courses, and was most helpful to 
other students. Outside school, he 
helped in his father’s business, and 
was active in community organiza- 
tions. 

Animal science was the special 
interest of senior Charles Porter at 
Smith Vocational High School, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. He 
competed in dairy and _ livestock 
judging contests on the state and 
national level, was the Jersey winner 
of the state’s purebred dairy cattle 
award, and high judge of Holsteins 
at the state FFA judging contest. 

Charles served in many offices in 


his FFA chapter, as an officer in the 
Junior ROTC program, member of 
the class council, and as secretary 
and vice president of his class. Plans 
were to enter the Thompson School 
at the University of New Hampshire 
last fall. Following graduation, he 
expects to go into partnership on a 
dairy farm with his present employer. 


Considered worthy of recognition 
for his activities in vocational agri- 
culture courses and as an FFA chap- 
ter leader at Hunterdon Central 
High School, Flemington, New Jer- 
sey, was senior John Chiesa. A good 
student, John also has a small but 
growing Hereford herd, and raises 
the corn and hay for his livestock. 
John planned to enter Delaware 
Valley College last fall to major in 
soils. 

Among the many young women 
enrolled in vocational agriculture in 
high schools throughout the North- 
east is Diane Gritzbach, of Lyman 
Hall High School, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. She has had an excellent 
experience program consisting of 
working with steers, a bull, cows, 
poultry, rabbits, show equipment 
and working tools. One summer, she 
and her sister grew four acres of 
sweet corn, which turned into a very 
profitable venture. 

Diane served as an FFA officer 
and committeeman, has been active 


-in Grange, 4-H and the Charolais 


Breed Association, and still found 
time for an outstanding performance 
in both school and community citi- 
zenship. 

On the grounds that he is from a 
progressive dairy farm that is meet- 
ing the demands of our day, and that 
he is given much resposibility for 
duties that are essential to the farm’s 
operation, Teddy Papin was the 
award recipient at LaFargeville 
Central School, New York. Aside 
from the actual farm work, he aver- 
aged 85 to 90 in nearly all his 
classes, and was a willing worker 
for the schools’ agricultural program 
and FFA chapter. 

Vocational instructor Donald Jos- 
selyn has this to say of Bruce Le- 
Page, Potsdam Central School, New 
York: “Bruce was an efficient vice 
president of our FFA chapter. He 
held the boys together when times 
were rough, and continued to give 
steady, dependable leadership as- 
istance to three chapter presidents. 
Scholarship and achievement have 
been of high honor roll category.” 

At Prattsburg Central School, 
New York, Barry Verity did a fine 
job in his vocational agriculture 
classes and as a member of the FFA. 
He earned the Empire Farmer De- 
gree last year. His work experience 
was carried out on a 100-cow dairy 
farm and his father’s beef and grain 
farm. Barry purchased and rebuilt 
a tractor for use on the home farm. 
He has worked for the vocational 
agriculture department in his spare 
time, and made many contributions 
toward improving the facilities. 
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A young man with a promising 
future as a full-time dairyman is 
Donald Dreese. Throughout four 
years of vocational agriculture at 
West Snyder High School, Beaver 
Springs, Pennsylvania, Donald has 
shown desirable qualities of growth 
and leadership development through 
his farm program, his school work, 
participation in school athletics, and 
as an FFA officer. He holds the state 
FFA degree. 

Award winner at North Kingstown 
High School, Rhode Island, was 
Heather Fountain .. . officer in local 
and state FFA, winner in the state 
floral design contest, state proficiency 
award winner in wildlife and out- 
door recreation, and active in 4-H 
and church work. She planned to 
attend the University of Rhode 
Island. 

Still another young woman who 
showed great progress during two 
years of vocational agriculture was 
Paulette Tipper, Bellows Free Acad- 
emy, St. Albans, Vermont. ..so much 
so that she was named Vermont FFA 
Star Agribusinessman. Her present 
hope is to become a teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture. 

I hope you'll agree with us that 
with young leaders like this at the 
helm, our country really doesn’t 
have much to worry about! We ex- 
tend our congratulations to them, 
and to the other award winners 
reported as follows: 


CONNECTICUT 


Joyce Davis, Danielson 
Philip LeMontagne, Jr., Middletown 


MAINE 

Nancy Kennedy, Monmouth 
Brenda Littlefield, Pittsfield 
Carol Tompkins, Easton 


MARYLAND 
Dale Schuyler, North East 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Walter Buxton, Walpole 

Louis Camillo, Jamaica Plain 
Valerie Mancevice, Holden 
Marc St. Laurent, Segreganset 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Karlene Ahern, Claremont 
Dale Clement, Durham 
Irene Croteau, Groveton 


NEW JERSEY 

Wilbert Ernest, Bridgeton 
Audrey Pierce, Bridgeton 
Nancy Trossback, Pemberton 


NEW YORK 


Raymond Adams, Salem 
Sherry Alguire, DeKalb Junction 
Linda Babcock, Henderson 
Cindy Bostelman, Afton 

Dan Branigan, Delhi 

Cathy Call, Oakfield 

Kevin Carhart, Hamilton 

Arthur Compton, North Syracuse 
Brenda Conklin, Trumansburg 
Malcolm Cutway, Morristown 
Robbin Duquette, Saranac 
Ronald Edwards, Pavilion 
Clifford Fenlong, Madrid 
Gloria Freeman, Whitesville 
Russell Golden, Tully 

Larry Gorcezyca, Glenfield 
Michael Hargrave, Wayland 
Wayne Harvey, Springville 
David Hawkins, Cherry Valley 
Eileen Heckman, Jasper 

Sharon Hickey, Cohocton 

Eva Holcomb, Olmstedville 
Judy Holt, Cazenovia 

Elizabeth Link, Webster 
Aloysius Locy, Canton 
Catherine Lopesz, Waterville 
Keith MacGibbon, Walton 

Pam Mason, Delhi 

James McCaffrey, Warwick 
Connie McNiff, Akron 

Philip Morehouse, Troupsburg 
Bruno Naubereit, New Berlin 
Thomas Nesbitt, Bergen 
Darlene Parsons, Limestone 
Kent Ramier, Medina 

Richard Rockwell, East Springfield 
William Roy, Goshen 
Katherine Seager, Whitney Point 
William Sherman, Clayton 
Carey Shields, Portville 
Michael Silver, Ellenburg Depot 
Linda Smith, Rome 

Deborah Wilson Tracy, Holley 
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Darlene Warriner, Greenwood 
Bruce Webb, Marathon 

Jack Wightman, Almond 

Denise King Wilson, Hammondsport 


PENNSYLVANIA e 


Charles Boyles, New Bethlehem 
Darrell Brumbaugh, Williamsburg 
Rodney Carper, Alexandria 
Gregory Coleman, Berlin 

Robert Cook, Harrisonville 

Gene Corl, State College 
Samuel Force, Loganton 
Anthony Johnson, Towanda 
Richard Magee, Grove City 
Greg McConnell, New Wilmington 
Carl McCullough, Mercer 

David Minch, Claysville 

Joel Rotz, Chambersburg 

Lloyd Swendsen, Damascus 
Cheryl Walter, Rockwood 
Wayne Wood, Westfield 


RHODE ISLAND 
Joyce Berryman, Providence 


VERMONT 


Beth Barnum, Swanton 


Elizabeth Cookson, Morrisville 
Stephen Cochran, Morrisville 
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Corn planting time. Your chance to try it all 
again. It’s a fresh start. And like every farmer, 
you ll face it with optimism. 

But success takes more than optimism 
alone. The right management... good weather 
...and good seed. 


That's why over the years farmers have 
planted proven, dependable DEKALB hybrids. 


DEKALB hybrids are backed by a research 
program committed to developing the best hy- 
brids possible. Every potential DEKALB hybrid 
passes through a rigorous breeding and testing 
program... facing the test of the environment. 
Only the very best ever reach your farm. 
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Meet Mowry Prince Corinne, a nine-year-old registered Holstein-Friesian 
cow owned by Mowry Farms, Roaring Springs, Pennsylvania. She holds 
the world’s record for milk production for all breeds (305 days, 2 X 
milking) .. . 44,144 pounds of milk and 1,360 pounds of butterfat! 





DEKALB has been breeding hybrid corn 
for over 50 years now. And during that time, 
farmers all over the world have learned to 
depend on DEKALB. They’ve learned to stick 
with the company they know they can trust. 

No doubt you’re aware that the seed corn 
supply is tight this spring. DEKALB is doing 
everything possible to provide you with seed. 
Our winter production, coupled with other 
DEKALB actions, should help us meet the 
demand for seed. 


But don’t wait... see your DEKALB dealer 
now. He can help you determine your seed 
needs... and get you off to a fresh start. 


N DEKALB 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids 
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McCulloch 


Portable Generators. 


Electric power 
when you want it, 
where you want it. 
















H-1500. 

This may be the year you'll 
need portable electric power 
more than ever before. And 
this super lightweight 
McCulloch generator is one of 
the best values you'll find 
anywhere. Like all McCulloch 
generators, it’s compact 
enough to fit in the back of 
your car. 1500 watt capacity. 
68 Ibs. 115 volts. 60 cycles. 


H-2000. 

This is the lightest 2000 watt 
generator you can buy. 
Operates lights and power 
tools simultaneously. And all 
McCulloch models have only 
one moving part—which is 
why they're the most reliable 
generators on the market. 
2000 watt capacity. 83 Ibs. 
115 volts. 60 cycles. 


H-3000. 


When normal power sources 
fail, you're in luck when you've 
got McCulloch emergency 
power. Our exclusive engineer- 
ing concept eliminates 
problems encountered with 
conventional designs—so all 
McCulloch generators give 
you a full one-year warranty 
on the complete unit. Electric 
starter also available. 3000 
watt capacity. 129 Ibs. 115 or 
230 volts. 60 cycles. 

Your nearest McCulloch Dealer 
is listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Generators” or “Saws:’ 








McCULLOCH 


RPORATION 


os AngelesCalifornia 90009 
FERTILIZER 


GRO WERS SOLUTION 


NOW Available for Immediate Delivery! 


We feel fortunate to be able to supply customers with their needs at this time! For 
twenty years we have purchased all of our major raw materials from the original manufac- 
turers. The past season saw that policy run into 
trouble, and we came up on the short end of sup- 
ply! We now are purchasing raw materials when- 
ever and wherever possible and sometimes at 
outlandish prices! BUT . . . we still refuse to 
cheapen our product by cutting the analysis or 
going to less desirable-or contaminated raw ma- 
terials. GROWERS 10-20-10 Solution is still the 
high quality and efficient product you have known 

WE INSTALL BULK TANKS & for many years. And GROWERS great efficiency 
DELIVER DIRECT TO YOUR FARM makes it less expensive to use! 


Get Higher Yields—MORE PROFIT! 
e CASH IN on money making crop prices! Whatever the crop, increase your yields and 
profits with proven GROWERS. Save time, labor, and cost. Buy now... we deliver NOW! 
“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!’ 


row ers 


CHEMICAL CORP. 





- 
















MILAN, OHIO 44846 
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CONTROLS 


There’s about a two-to-one chance 
the government will adopt price and 
wage controls again in 1975, says C. 
Jackson Grayson, Jr., head of Nixon’s 
Price Commission during Phase II. 
Grayson is dead-set against controls, 
based on his own experience, but 
fears they will be re-imposed, either 
(1) across the board, including 
ranches and farms, or (2) to the 
larger price-sensitive sectors of 
industry. 

Controls destroy “the best infor- 
mation-signaling device available” 
which is the free market, Grayson 
said. “It is impossible for any govern- 
ment agency to improve on the sys- 
tem in which billions of daily market 
decisions by the public determine 
the allocation of resources.” 

Grayson’s theory is that Congress 
will vote the President a set of stand- 
by controls, and that the pressure 
on him to put them into effect will 
grow heavier as inflation continues 
at a high level. 


CHANGES 

Farm policy and programs won't 
be changed much in ’75, despite the 
big turnover in Congress. Stronger 
supports for grains in the basic farm 
law are a possibility. So is a govern- 
ment reserves program. 

Neither action would mean a 
whole lot soon unless things really 
turned upside down. Markets promise 
to stay well above any new target 
prices Congress might approve. The 
reserve program would be a sort of 
standby proposition until the tight 
supply situation eases. 

More important to farmers is what 
will be done in Washington in the 
New Year about inflation, the re- 
cession, taxes, energy, the environ- 
ment, land reform. White House 
and congressional action (or inaction) 
on such matters is likely to determine 
whether farmers win or lose in °75. 

To get a handle on the possibilities, 
take another look at this new Con- 
gress, the House of Representatives 
in particular, where the elections 
brought the big changes. Of the 92 
new members of the 435-member 
House, 75 Democrats and 17 Re- 
publicans, practically all favor tax 
reform. According to a National 
Observer poll, virtually all want 
national health insurance. 

By about five-to-one, they think 
the government spends too much on 
the military, too little on things like 
food stamps and other aid to the 
poor. Most of them think it probably 
would be a good idea to split up the 
big corporations. They are environ- 
mentally inclined. Their constituents 
who sent them to Washington are on 
their backs about recession, unem- 
ployment, and the high price of 
everything, especially food. 

They've already challenged the 
House establishment on Capitol Hill, 
and with considerable success. The 
tax-writing Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee has been enlarged, “liberal- 
ized,’ and never will be the same 
again. 

Ditto, the Agriculture Committee. 
Demand for seats caused the crusty 
chairman, Bob Poage of Texas, to 
increase the committee membership 
from 36 to 40, though he’s wanted 
for years to cut down its size. Nine- 
teen are newcomers to the com- 
mittee, most of them freshmen in 
Congress for the first time. They 
represent a good many more urban 
and city people than they do farm- 
ers. 


FEEDING THE NEEDY 


U.S. beef and milk for the needy in 
this country and hungry people over- 
seas? A program toward that end 
may be shaping up. Legislation intro- 
duced in the House and Senate would 
provide $1l-to $2 billion for canned 
beef and nonfat dry milk to be pur- 
chased through USDA’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Hearings in the 
“lame duck” session of Congress 
were held late in 1974, and the new 
Congress was expected to continue 
serious consideration of the plan. 


WEIGHT LIMITS 

Extra weight limits for trucks have 
now been approved by Congress. 
Specifically, a new law increases the 


-maximum weight limit from the 


present 73,280 to 80,000 pounds, 
and raises the limit for a single axle 
from 18,000 to 20,000 pounds — for 
trucks traveling interstate (federal) 
highways. 

“As the various states move to 
revise their weight limits on their in- 
terstate highways, as the new bill 
will allow them to do,” said William 
A. Bresnahan, president of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, “the 
trucking industry will be able to 
provide more efficient, more effec- 
tive service.” 

Federal limits on truck size are 
unchanged by the new law — which 
continues indefinitely the current 
55-mph speed limit in effect across 
the nation. (The Department of 
Transportation may withhold 10 
percent of a state’s share of federal 
highway funds if officials decide state 
enforcement of the speed law is 
lax.) A $753 million fund is provided 
for road construction, most of it for 
rural roads. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Farmers who've ever had transpor- 
tation problems will want to take 
a look at the conclusions in a recent 
congressional report. Issued by a 
subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee, the report 
comes down hard for — 

l. a halt in abandonment of rail 
lines until such time as 

2. the nation has developed a co- 
ordinated, truly national rail system, 
and 

3. a new and more flexible rate 
structure. 





(Continued on next page) 
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Member — George Gabrielse of Ly- 
ons, New York, reports that the New 
Swine Improvement Cooperative 
Association has been recognized as 
a member of the National Pork Pro- 
ducer’s Council. This as a result of 
more than 10-percent participation 
by swine producers in the State in 
a voluntary checkoff contribution 
of five cents per head sold . . . the 
money used for pork promotion and 
meat research. Gabrielse is New 
York director of NPPC, and will 
attend the American Pork Congress 
at Kansas City, Missouri, March 19- 
21, 1975. 


Bull Beef — The Royal Smithfield 
Show is a giant livestock show held 
annually in London at what is known 
as Earls Court. The country’s Meat 
and Livestock Commission featured 
at the recent event a program extol- 
Ing the benefits of bull beef as com- 
pared to beef from steers. 

The Commission’s literature re- 
ports, “The economic advantage of 
bull beef is so overwhelming that the 
production of it can only increase 
in the future . . . despite certain 
management and marketing prob- 
lems.” The report went on to com- 
ment on research in the United King- 
dom showing that uncastrated 





Washington..... 
(Continued.on page 21) 


The report, entitled “Small Busi- 
ness Problems Involved in the Mar- 
keting of Grain and Other Com- 
modities,” highlights a very real 
danger. That danger, briefly and 
bluntly, is that our rural transpor- 
tation system could literally break 
down. 

In their report, the lawmakers 
conclude that “the nation’s trans- 
portation system has deteriorated 
to such an extent that it is unable 
to provide adequate transportation 
of freight, particularly farm prod- 
UCIS ener 

Small businessmen and farmers, 
the subcommittee noted, “‘suffered 
severe financial losses” in 1972-73 
when the transportation system “was 
unable to handle the volume (of 
grain) available for shipment . . .” 

Revival of the railroads is the key 
to improved transportation, the con- 
gressional subcommittee concludes. 
Federal officials agree with the law- 
makers on that proposition. In a 
recent assessment of the outlook for 
rural transportation, the USDA and 
U.S. Department of Transportation 
concluded that future transportation 
needs of agriculture “will generally 
depend upon the health of the na- 
tion’s railroads,’ but that their ca- 
pacity to deliver “is in doubt.” 

The report by the lawmakers 
could be a significant guide to the 
resolution of that doubt. Members of 
the subcommittee that issued the re- 
port include Congressmen Joseph P. 
Addabbo of New York, Fernand J. St. 
Germain of Rhode Island, Joseph M. 
McDade of Pennsylvania, and Silvio 
O. Conte of Massachusetts. 
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Friesian bulls gave a 58-percent bet- 


ter gross margin per head than steers 
dring 1973-74. 


Latest Exotic — There’s still another 
“new” beef breed in the USA... 
this time called Beef Friesians. The 
original Friesian cattle were bred 
in the Netherlands and have become 
noted worldwide for milk produc- 
tion, but the Irish have handled the 
black-and-whites as a dual-purpose 
breed. 

At the agricultural experiment 
facility called Northwest Station 
in the Republic of Ireland, no other 
breed has ever topped Beef Friesians 
for weight gains. 

There are approximately 3,000 
of this type of cattle in the USA 
at the present time. 








McCulloch's farm saws are 
your best buys...from*109” 
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Mac 10-10 Automatic 


Our Mac 10 Series saws are still the world’s most 
popular farm saws—over 1 million sold. And no 
wonder. This saw is as rugged and dependable as 
they come. And it has the features you'd expect 

to pay much more for, including full 16” bar, big 3.3 
cu. in. engine, and lightweight. Power unit weighs 
only 12.4 Ibs. 


















Power Mac 6 Automatic 
Our finest super lightweight is now equipped 
with our remarkable Sprocket Nose Bar—which 
actually cuts up to 19% faster than regular round chain 
on a Hard Nose Bar. The favorite saw of tree-service 
people and thousands of farmers is now a better buy than ever. 
14" bar, 2.0 cu. in. engine, 7 Ib. power unit. 


Pro Mac 55 


Top of the line! This is our professional production 
saw for the farmer who's a part-time pro, or who 

just wants the finest. Its big 3.5 cu. in. engine gives 

it more power than the Mac 10-10, yet the power 
unit weighs just 12.5 lbs. Loaded with the professional 
features that mean longer life and dependability: 
Compression Release, to reduce 
starting pull up to 50%; 
deluxe floating rim 
sprocket; all-weather 
ignition. Your choice 


Mini Mac 25 


Improved for faster cut- 
ting and better perform- 
ance than ever before. 
And you can’t make a 
better buy for dozens of 
round-the-farm jobs. 12" 
bar, 1.8 cu. in. engine, 

7 |b. power unit. Deluxe 
Mini Mac 35 has the 
Sprocket Nose Bar, plus extra 

power, 14” bar, 2.0 cu. in. engine. 7 Ib. power unit. ee 


*Mini Mac 25—Manufacturer’s suggested list price from 12" to 28" 
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Are manure ponds the solution? 


It really depends. How long do 


you want to be able to go without- 


hauling manure? Do you have the 
potential for irrigation? How big 
an investment can you make in a 
manure system? Do you mind han- 
dling a big volume of material when 
it comes time to “drain” the pond? 
How concerned are you with odor? 
You should be asking yourself these 
and other questions before you com- 
mence digging. Then go talk to some- 
one who’s been there . . . like Tom 
Howlett. 

This young Bridport, Vermont 
dairyman is one of the few manure- 


Gandy precision application 


pond veterans in the Northeast . . . 
someone who has already been 
through a couple of seasons with 
one. Two years ago he had a pond 
dug. The Soil Conservation Service 
helped in the planning, and Rural 
Environmental Assistance Program 
(REAP) paid half of the shot. 

Then the 150 cows in his herd 
went all-out to fill it. It took them 18 
months to get the “shoreline” to 
within three feet of floodstage. (A 
couple of inquisitive ones even de- 
cided to reconnoiter the area and 
take a swim.) 

By last June, Tom was getting a 


little uptight about how he was going 
to empty the pond. It wasn’t so 
much a question of how, but more 
of how long. One man kept busy 
loading and spreading, between 
morning and evening chores, for 
more than a month before the end 
was in sight. Most was done between 
corn chopping and fall plowing. 
“I'd have to say that the thing I 
like the least about the manure pond 
is that there is so much material to 
handle come time to empty it,” Tom 
says. Waste water from the parlor 
and milkroom run into the pond. 
Even though it’s graded to prevent 


The Nesseth manure 
pump fills the 2,400- 
gallon, truck-mounted 
liquid manure spreader 
in less than a minute. 
Irrigation pipe serves as 
an extension up to level 
ground while hay wag- 
on steadies things. Note 
high manure-mark run- 
ning along the level of 
the tractor’s front tires. 


surface water from running in, just 
the precipitation that falls into the 
255 X 140 X 12-foot depression must 
by substantial. Tom suspects he is 
getting a lot of water from the sky 
as well as from the barn. 


Irrigate 


To get away from hauling so much 
water at clean-out time, Howlett 
tried irrigating adjacent cornfields 
with the material. It didn’t work. 
“If you agitate the pond and then 
irrigate,” he says, “‘there’s just 
enough solid in it to plug up the 
nozzles.” Sawdust from bedding 
posed a particular problem. 

He says that if he had it to do 
over again, he’d build two smaller 
lagoons side by side, with a con- 
necting culvert and some way of 
controlling the flow between them. 
This way, he could drain the thin, 
watery portion off into the second 
lagoon and use it exclusively for irri- 
gation. His immersible manure pump 
would still be able to handle the 
thicker slurry. 

Probably the biggest reason Tom 





pays off in chemical performance 





Gandy disk-mounted applicator. Applies 
and incorporates granular chemicals in one 
trip. No water-hauling, mixing errors or 
wind-drift. For straight and wing disks and 


field cultivators. 





Precision-apply systemics on potatoes for 


better chemical control. 


cals. No guesswork. 








Gandy precision metering. It goes a long way 
to eliminate application of too little or too 
much chemical, a common cause of disap- 
pointing chemical results. Handies any type 
of granule—herbicide, insecticide, fungicide 
or inoculant, meters at any recommended 
rate. Maintains accuracy even at light rates 
of a few ounces per thousand feet of row. 
Gandy rate charts show gauge setting for 
all popular chemicals. No guesswork. Set the 
gauge on each hopper according to the rate 


chart and all hoppers will empty evenly; proof 
of accuracy. 
Gandy precision placement. Gandy 14-inch 
Ro-Banders™ apply herbicide in a 14-inch 
band on the soil surface or embed it in the top 
half-inch of soil with Gandy Ro-Wheels®. Soil 
insecticides are applied in a band over the 
seed. Systemics, fungicides and inoculants 
are inserted in the seed furrow. 

Precision metering and placement are both 
essential. Gandy gives you both. 


Mechanical or 
electric motor drive simplifies mounting on 
any planter. Meter accurately and place 
systemic adjacent to seed. Gandy rate charts 
show gauge settings for all popular chemi- 


See your 
Gandy dealer 
or write for 
literature. 






GANDY COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


SINCE 1936 THE GRANULAR APPLICATOR PEOPLE 





155 Gandrud Road, Owatonna, Minn. 55060 U.S.A. 507/451-5430 





went to the manure pond in the first 
place is that it was comparatively 
cheap. Let’s look at his investment. 
Pond construction cost $3,200. Since 
REAP paid half, Tom’s cost was 
$1,600. The Nesseth three-point- 
hitch, power-take-off pump with 
30-inch impeller cost an astonishing 
$2,000. That seems steep, but it 
works like a gem, filling up the cus- 
tom-made, 2,400-gallon liquid ma- 
nure spreader in less than a minute. 
This pump doubles as an agitator 
every few days throughout the 
spreading season. 


Tom had heard of a fellow in 
Quebec who custom-builds liquid 
manure spreaders. He paid about 
$1,000 less for his 2,400-gallon Ca- 
nadian unit than for a comparable 
domestic model. He paid $400 for an 
old GMC truck, drove it north of the 
border and had the spreader welded 
right to the frame. Truck and spread- 
er cost approximately $3,300. A little 
arithmetic will tell you that manure 
ramp, pond, pump and spreader rep- 
resent a comparatively modest in- 
vestment of $6,900 in fixed assets. 

For the money, says Tom Howlett, 
he is satisfied. His system makes for 
relatively labor-free manure manage- 
ment for most of the year, or more 
than a year if desired. Most con- 
spicuous is the sheer volume that ac- 
cumulates and must be disposed of 
eventually. One day, his hired man 
hauled 29 loads . . . at 2,400 gallons 
per load, that figures out to 69,600 
gallons in a day and still it took 
weeks to empty the pond! 


Another drawback is odor. “When 
youre agitating or hauling,’ Tom 
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comments, “it can be quite ripe.” His 
dad, who lives in an adjacent house, 
says it gets so fragrant that one night 
he dreamed he was on a raft in the 
middle of it. 

The pond should ideally be agi- 
tated daily to prevent too much 
buildup of crust on top. :This is not 
really possible or feasible. In the 
winter and early spring, according 
to Howlett, the pond is frozen. This 
is a problem; because pushing ma- 
nure daily off the ramp into the 
pond gets to be a hassle when it 
doesn’t go anywhere. It just freezes 
and before you know it, you’re driv- 
ing out on top of the manure pile 
to find a place to put that day’s 
supply. By last spring Tom was driv- 
ing out towards the middle of the 
pond to drop off manure. 

When things did decide to thaw 
out, he was a little afraid to back 
that expensive pump into the pond 
to agitate for fear it was still frozen 
down under. The frozen stacks of 
manure from winter clean-ups took 
a couple of months to thaw. To agi- 
tate the whole pond the first time, 
he backs the Nesseth in about six 
different places and lets it run a 
while. After the first stirring, the 
daily agitating can be done from one 
spot. 

Tom Howlett doesn’t regret build- 
ing his manure pond. It’s inexpen- 
sive, holds more than a concrete 
tank and costs much less. As Tom 
says, “It works.” It would work even 
better if there were some way to 
get rid of much of the liquid por- 
tion without hauling. Manure ponds 
aren't the solution . . . but they’re 
one solution. — Earl Ainsworth 





Big farm 


Three brothers... Clair, Clifford, 
and Gordon Stowell ... operate Tri- 
angle Farm near Fulton (Oswego 
County), New York. There are 700 
acres in the outfit, and 220 milk 
cows. In addition, the business in- 
cludes a milk-bottling plant that 
processes milk from the farm, along 
with a dairy store. 

The Stowells began farming in 
the area in 1919 when the father of 
the present owners started operation. 
Over the years, more land was added, 
and buildings were remodeled (and 
new ones built). By most any stand- 
ards, this is a sizable operation... 
325 acres of corn and 165 of hay in 
1974...two Harvestore silos (a 
25 X 80 and another 20X70)... plus 
four more concrete-stave silos. There 
are 216 freestalls in the barn, and a 
milkroom with a plate cooler that 
cools in seconds milk coming from 
the milking parlor. 

But all is not roses; a big farm 
can have just as many problems (and 
sometimes they're larger in dimen- 
sion) as does a smaller one. Clair 
comments, “We three brothers range 
in age from 56 to 46, and I guess 
we just don’t find it much fun any- 
more to work long hours. We see 
the neighbors going by on weekends 
and holidays hauling boats and 
campers...and we're still slaving 
away! 

“Sure, each of us gets every other 


Sunday off, but we get up at 5 a.m. 
and don’t get through chores until 
8 p.m. the rest of the time.” 

Among them, the brothers have 
three sons, but none sufficiently in- 
terested in the business to want to 
continue it into the third generation. 

And so the farm is for sale... at 
least it had not yet been sold when I 
visited late in August. The asking 
price for the whole shebang (lock, 
stock, and barrel) was $1,300,000. 

Uncle Sam, of course, is a silent 
partner in every business, and it’s 
a real challenge to legally minimize 
income taxes on a sale of property 
of this size. During times of credit 
crunch, it’s also quite a challenge to 
find a buyer for a property on which 
only a few are in a position to bid. 

So there are some problems unique 
to bigness...and there are others 
that are common to large and small 
outfits alike. In any case, it’s a good 
idea to anticipate future developments 
and begin planning for them in ad- 
vance. — G.L.C. 
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“With the present high price of milk, you can 
afford a bigger loan this year."’ 


Two Ways to Say “Si, Si!’ 
South of the Border 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA BY AIR 
AND SEA — 28 days in this most unusual 
tour starting in exciting Brazilia, Rio, and 
Sao Paulo. See Buenos Aires, enjoy a 
gaucho’s fiesta, then in the wake of Magellan 
but in the luxury of the Grace Line Santa 
Mercedes it’s 11 days of cruising with a 
stop in Valparaiso, Chile, then on to Lima, 
Peru for a great sightseeing tour. Optional 
visits to Cuzco and the fabled lost city of 
Machu-Picchu. See llamas, Andean Indians 
and the highest point in the world reached 
by auto. Four days in Ecuador includes 


the Amazon’s headwaters. MARCH 14 — 


APRIL 11. Get ALL the details. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. T 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 
Rush me the colorful folder(s) | have checked. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


PLEASE PRINT 


COLONIAL MEXICO — 16 days in beauti- 
ful April when the real Mexico is warm 
and inviting. Highlights include Mexico 
City, ancient civilizations, unspoiled rural 
villages, fiestas and market days, murals, 
churches, great photography, and marvelous 
shopping. Repeated by popular demand. 
APRIL 7 — 22. 


American Agriculturist tours are fully 
escorted, and all-expense (except as speci- 
fied). Professionally planned by experienced 
Travel Service Bureau. You travel with 
friendly fellow AA readers. A great way 
to go! 


L] Around South America By 


Air and Sea 
1) Colonial Mexico 
1) Both 
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Gordon Brown has available complete 
health records on each cow in the 


herd. 
GORDONNA FARM 


Near Brandon, Vermont is the 
Gordonna Farm . . . owned by Gor- 
don Brown and his wife, Donna. 
Daughter Judy (10) and son Peter 
(9) make up the rest of the family. 
Employees Wayne Burleson, Lyman 
Locke and Alan Curler round out 
the work force. 

There are 650 acres owned, plus 
100 rented (80 acres cropland). Corn 
acreage is 120 most years, and there 
are 250 acres of hayland. 

They're milking 107 registered 
Holstein cows, have about an equal 
number of young dairy stock . . . 
and 93 dairy-beef animals (steers) 
of all ages. The Browns use natural 
service to breed cows, buying some 
bulls and raising some of their own. 


Sell Heifers 


They have a ready market for bred 
heifers among other dairymen. “The 
typical purchaser of our stock,” 
Gordon comments, “is a farmer with 
a grade herd that wants to switch 
to purebreds without paying a for- 
tune. We gear our breeding and 
rearing program to the objective of 
selling many medium-priced cattle, 
rather than a few high-priced ones.” 

Heifer calves are vaccinated for 
brucellosis at four to eight months 
of age .. . able thereby to legally 
cross state lines in the channels of 
trade. All animals (dairy and those 
destined for beef) are vaccinated 
with a one-shot combination against 
IBR and BVD. Milking cows also 
get a vibriosis vaccination. 

“We protect ‘em against vibrio 
with a vaccine injected two weeks 
after calving,” Gordon reports. “This 
costs about $2 per cow, and I think 
has been instrumental in reducing 
the incidence of uterine infections 
to practically zero.” 

Dr. Haubrich, a vet from Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire, is a sterility 
specialist; he checks reproductive 
tracts (including pregnancy tests) at 
two-month intervals. He files a thor- 
ough report on each cow examined, 
and these are arranged to provide 
in-depth information for the total 
herd-health program. 


Three Groups 


Cows in the freestall barn are 
separated into three groups... high 
producers, low producers, and a 
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combination of dry cows and bred 
heifers. Low producers are fed in the 
feed bunk (haylage, corn silage, high- 
moisture shelled corn, protein sup- 
plement, and bicarbonate of soda) at 
a level intended to provide each cow 
with enough nutrients to produce 
30 pounds of milk per day . . . the 
high producers are fed there to a 
50-pound level . . . and then each 
cow is “balanced” to her total daily 
production by the amount of grain 
fed individually in the milking par- 
lor. Limited hay is available free- 
choice, and is consumed at the rate 
of four pounds per cow per day. 

When a cow freshens, she goes 
for 30 days into the low group, 
where the herd sire is not allowed. 
She thus gets at least a 30-day re- 
covery period before being bred 

. . and her high need for energy is 
met by grain fed in the parlor. A 
recent DHIA rolling herd average 
was 15,742 pounds of milk, 565 of 
fat. 


Calves spend their first 30 days 
in individual stalls at a nursery; 
they’re fed whole milk here . . . plus 
some grain and hay. Stall floors are 
expanded metal at the rear, boards 
in front. The old dairy barn, con- 
verted to raising young cattle, is 
the next step . . . individual stalls 
again, but hard floors under a bedded 
pack. 

Beef animals here are all steers, 
“converted” from bull calves born 
in the Gordonna herd. They’re ear- 
tagged with big, visible numbers 
indicating month born to facilitate 
picking out those that should be 
ready for market at about 1,100 
pounds. The Browns sell them to 
customers in the area by the carcass, 
or half-carcass, after processing by a 
local butcher. 

These dairy-beef animals are fed 
corn silage and liquid protein only 
. . . figuring out to one pound of 
actual urea per animal per day. The 
supplement is hand-sprinkled on 
top of corn silage twice a day. 


Active 


Other items of interest at this bee- 
hive of activity: 

— The Browns had a problem with 
coliform mastitis; laboratory tests 
at Cornell found the organism pres- 
ent on bark being used for bedding. 
Bedding now is sawdust from a mill 
using a debarker ahead of the saw. 

— Gordon flies his own plane, a 
four-place Aero Commander. It’s 
handy for picking up machinery 
parts in a hurry, checking heifers on 
distant pastures, or spotting wet 
spots in fields or pastures. 

— Both Browns are heavily in- 
volved with community activities 
... Yankee Milk Cooperative, Flying 
Farmers, 4-H town swimming pro- 
gram, teaching skiing, and many 
more. 

Maybe one stimulant to all the 
activity here (on and off the farm) 
is the inspiration of the farm’s lo- 
cation. The Green Mountains rear 
their soaring crags to the east; the 
Adirondacks are clearly visible to 


the west. It’s as pretty a spot to 
live and work as exists anywhere 
around! — G.L.C. 


RETAIL MARKET 


Dennis J. Ouellette operates a 207- 
acre fruit farm near Sterling(Cayuga 
County), New York... producing 
apples, pears, plums, prunes and 
apricots, as well as pumpkins and 
squash. To achieve a larger (and 
more stable) margin for his fruit, 
Dennis markets between 70 and 80 
percent of it at a roadside stand. 

Having gotten into retail sales 
for the primary purpose of maximiz- 
ing returns on his own _ produce, 
Dennis has branched out to also sell 
fruits and vegetables from faraway 
places. Remodeling of a converted 
barn, and additions to it, have created 
a small produce supermarket ... or a 
mighty sizable roadside stand, de- 
pending on your point of view. 

“If you're going retail, and find 
your own produce going well, you 
might as well sell a broader spectrum 
of items,’ Dennis comments. Open 
from April 1 to December 20, the 
Ouellettes sell shrubs, bedding 
plants, Christmas trees and other 
non-food items to supplement the 
major ones of fruits and vegetables. 

People traveling along State Route 
104 just west of Oswego first see the 
giant-sized words Ontario Orchards 
Farm Market on the barn. They'll 
next become aware of signs along 
the road pushing some specials of 
the day, spray-painted with red paint 
on a white background. Dennis also 
uses some radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising, but emphasizes the im- 
portance of roadside signs. 

He’s learned much from 15 years 
in the roadside stand business (eight 
years at the present location). Some 
advice: 

— To be in this business requires 
liking people generally . . . including 
employees as well ‘as customers. We 
hire 13 people to run the stand dur- 
ing the season, and eight people at 
the farm. 

— There is an enormous amount of 
responsibility involved in operating 
a sizable market outlet... buying, 
displaying, quality control, personnel 
management, and all the rest. There’s 
no magic in retailing; it’s hard work! 

—Some people think of a “farm 
market” as offering cheaper mer- 
chandise ... a place to get a bargain. 
But we emphasize quality, and charge 
for it. However, when merchandise 
goes out of grade we sell it as utility 
grade at a greatly-reduced price. 

— Bulk displays are good for sales 
... they give the customer a feeling 


Dennis Ouellette un- 
loads produce from a 
truck owned by On- 
tario Orchards. 


of abundance, and whet his or her | 
appetite for the product. 

— Computer scales are very help- 
ful. They show at a glance the price 
per pound, the total weight, and the 
total price. We have two of them, and 
they can adequately serve six cashiers 
at peak rush times. 

— CA (controlled atmosphere) stor- 
age will hold some varieties of apples 
so we can market them until Septem- 
ber 1. We store McIntosh and Red 
Delicious that way for summer sales. 

— Visit other roadside stands and 
stores for ideas whenever the op- 
portunity arises. 

Dennis buys some produce locally. 
For instance, he has a “lettuce spe- 
cialist,” an “onion specialist,” a 
“sweet corn specialist” ...each an 
area grower who sells part of his 
crop to Ontario Orchards. “On a 
good day,” Dennis comments, “we 
can sell as many as 600 dozen of 
sweet corn ears.” Lettuce is delivered 
by the grower dew-fresh, cut at 
5 am. that morning, and then held 
at Ontario Orchards in a cooler at 
33 degrees Fahrenheit to lengthen 
the freshness for the consumer. 

Peaches are picked up by Ontario 
Orchards’ refrigerated truck at a 
grower’s orchard in Pennsylvania. 
Citrus fruit and other crops not pro- 
duced in the Northeast are generally 
ordered through produce brokers. 

Dennis, who is only 28 years of 
age, works hard at fruit farming 
and roadside marketing. He’s made 
Ontario Orchards a widely-known 
market for quality produce. 

This fall, the latest addition is a 
cider press housed in a recently-built 
addition to the sales area. Ice-cold 
cider from a picturesque “barrel” in 
the wall...what a great way to 
celebrate the most colorful of all 
seasons! — G.L.C. 


NEW BARN 


John Dodds and hired man Richard 
Dellea like their new 110-freestall 
dairy barn near Hillsdale (Columbia 
County), New York. “One of our 
goals in building it was to have some 
more time off,” John comments. 

The double-four milking parlor is 
equipped with eight weigh-jars, and 
a clean-in-place milking system... 
no lugging milker claws to the milk- 
room. No grain is fed in the parlor, 
although it’s equipped for it. “We've 
been getting them in by using mo- 
lasses blocks in the parlor feeders,” 
John comments, “but we're going to 
stop that, too.” 

Floors in the freestall area are 
diagonally grooved...each groove 
one-half inch deep, and the grooves 
about four inches apart. Cows slip- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Jobs being put off because 
you don't have time? 


Now is the time to take a good, hard 
look at your 1975 operation. Which 
jobs take excessive time and special 
effort—and often wind up unfinished 
because of it? 


A good man to offer a solution is your 
Case dealer. As the tractor special- 
ist, he has the most efficient power 
choice for your needs. 


Take a loader as an example. Would 
a conventional farm tractor loader be 
your best solution? If so, your Case 
dealer’s farm tractor loader line 
ranges from 43 to 155 pto hp sizes. 
For light work? A 16 hp Case com- 
pact with loader. 


But is your loading more special- 
ized? Then Case has five Uni-Loader® 
models to save time on dozens of 
feedlot chores. Working in cramped 
quarters? The 1816 Uni-Loader is 
just 35 inches wide, and turns 360° in 
its own length. 


Your work requires a crawler? Case 
has them in two sizes, loaders and 
dozers. 


Your loading is unusually slam-bang 
so you want an industrial-strength 
rubber-tired tractor loader? Your 
Case dealer has four sizes—includ- 
ing a 4-wheel drive with 15,200 Ib. lift- 
ing capacity. 


doing something about it. 


You have a materials handling prob- 
lem? A Case field-working fork lift 
could be your answer. 


Loading is just one example. Discuss 
your power problems with the trac- 
tor specialist: your Case dealer. We 
think power can be made more pro- 
ductive when you can select the ex- 
act model suited for the job... and 
we’re doing something about it. 
J | Case Company, Racine Wisconsin 
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A Tenneco Company 
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see 
your Case 
Tractor 

Specialist. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
NORTH CONWAY 

Conway Tractor & Equip. Corp. 
PLAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 
SUNCOOK 

Richard Bros. 


NEW YORK 


ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
BATAVIA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
CANANDAIGUA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc. 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
PHEERS 

Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
SAVANNAH 

Saeli Brothers 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGTICOKE 

~ Norman W. Allen 

SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WESTFIELD 

Joe LaPorte Farm Equip. 


NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBUS 
Engle Farm Supply 
FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 


Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 
AUBURN 

Hammond Equipment Co. 
BANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
WATERVILLE 

J. E. McCormick & Son, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHESHIRE 
Berkshire Power Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND 
ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 


BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 

PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 








(Continued from page 24) 


ping on concrete floors has long 
been a bugaboo in dairy barns, and 
the grooves are intended to help 
overcome that problem. 

The milking herd is divided into 
three groups...those producing 45 
pounds of milk or more per day... 
the below-45 pounders...and dry 
cattle and heifers. The high group is 
fed in the feed bunk a blended ra- 
tion in an amount that daily offers 
each cow 65 pounds of corn silage, 
15 pounds of haylage, and 20 pounds 
of grain (20 percent protein). Low 
group gets 40 corn silage, 20 hay- 
lage, and 12 of the same grain mix. 

Large eartags with big numbers 
are used in the left ear to identify 
cows. “They're okay in the freestall 
area,’ John comments, “but in the 
parlor they're visible only on the 
cows on one side.” 

A Case Uni-loader 737 is used to 
move manure out of the new barn, 
and it’s also used to get silage out of 
a bunker silo (130 x 20 x 10 feet). No 
dry hay is fed to the milking herd. 
— G.L.C. 


FILL IN WET SPOTS 


Charles Bourquin farms with his 
family near Cape Vincent (Jefferson 
County), New York. Son Charles, 
Jr. is involved in the business, and 
sons John and Louis work on the 
farm. There are 430 acres owned by 
the Bourquins, plus 50 acres rented. 

A new barn . . . first used late in 
February of 1974... has 155 free- 
stalls to house an equal number of 
cows. Each stall is floored with con- 
crete, over which is a rubber mat 
covered with wood shavings. 

Cows are milked in a double-six 
parlor, equipped with 12 milking 
units that clean in-place. Two peo- 
ple do the milking. 

The Bourquins bought Plexiglas, 
painted one side with latex paint, 
and then used a grease pencil on the 
other side to list cattle (name and 
neckchain number) and the amount 
of grain to feed each. It’s easy to 
read, yet also simple to scrub off 
last month’s notation and change 
it to a newer figure . . . or eliminate 
the names of culled cows, etc. 

Each cow gets just a little grain 
when she enters the parlor, then 
when she lowers her head to eat, the 
person milking can see her neckchain 


number and grain her according to 
the chart. Typical milk-to-grain 
ratio is 3:1, but went to 4:1 in re- 
sponse to sharply-higher grain prices 
in recent months. 


Plate Cooler 


Milk flows from the parlor through 
a plate cooler that drops its tem- 
perature to 37 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Next stop is a 2,500-gallon bulk tank 
wHere ice water flowing through 
pipes in the bottom of the tank drops 
it to 34 degrees. There is a separate 
room (7 X 16 feet) where visitors can 
watch the milking procedure through 
large windows. 

On the fourth Friday of each 
month, a veterinarian does routine 
pregnancy checks, and a pre-breed- 
ing check. The Bourquins do most of 
the uterine infusions. They do not 
vaccinate for brucellosis. 

Herd Production Awards have 
been presented to the Bourquins by 
Eastern AI for several years . . . and 
the herd posted the top DHIC but- 
terfat and milk-production figures in 
Jefferson County in 1972. 

Typical of the area, fields on the 
Bourquin farm generally have a num- 
ber of wet spots. To overcome the 
problems created by these equip- 
ment-miring areas, a land leveler 
and small earth-moving pan are 
being used for land smoothing. 

Charles comments, “The land 
plane requires at least 60 horsepower 
to operate; the pan should have a 
tractor with 80 to 115 horsepower.” 
A good rain in this area will prevent 
working fields for three to five days 
afterward; land smoothing can cut 


this delay by 50 percent. — G.L.C. 





é 
Sore 


MKEN: 





“That's right, | told O'Toole to fertilize the south 
forty, Why?”’ 





Charles Bourquin (right) shows county agent Terry Solan a handy way 


to keep track of the amount of grain to feed each cow... 


mounted 


directly above the switches controlling grain going to each stall in the 


milking parlor. 
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Wholesale Price Savings. 


SUPERIOR PROTECTION. 
Dirt wears out engines. Baldwin 
Filters do more to stop that 
dirt before it stops you because 
they contain more filtering sur- 
face than most original equip- 
ment filters. And with Baldwin 
Filters you get exactly the right 
filtering material. If it takes cot- 
ton, we give you the best. If a job 
calls for paper, we choose from 
thirteen different types of Micro- 
lite® to give you the best filtering 
protection money can buy. 

WHOLESALE PRICES. Even 
though you get more protection 
from Baldwin, you don’t have to 
pay more. You pay less when you 
buy in case lots from a partici- 
pating Baldwin dealer. Or, you 
can order by mail. 

AN OUT- 
STANDING EX- 
AMPLE of how 
Baldwin Filters of- 
fer superior protec- 
tion is our B-10 
filter for fuel stor- 
age tanks. The B-10 
filters all fuel— 
diesel or gasoline, 
leaded or unleaded 
—as it leaves the 
tank. Removes water, dirt, rust, 
fungus, bacteria, scale and grit 
before it enters your equipment; 
saves your engines, saving you 
money. And the B-10 has a re- 
placeable filter element, for maxi- 
mum economy and convenience. 

UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED. During your 
warranty period and AFTER, 
Baldwin protects your engine. 
And every Baldwin Filter is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 

FREE CATALOG covers 
complete line of Baldwin Filters 
for farm equipment. Includes 
maintenance tips, to help you get 
the most out of your engines, for 


the lowest cost. 
SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY. 








a ee ee ee ee eZ, 


J. A. Baldwin 
Mfg. Co. 
Kearney, 
Nebraska 68847 
Please send your Farm Filter 
Catalog and Price List. 





oil air fuel 
hydraulic coolant 
transmission 
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Mailing 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Phone 
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If you buy their 


mower-conditioner 
you won't get all 
these great features. 





1 Gehl mower-conditioners give you 
so much more. Like unitized 
construction and independently 
mounted transport wheels tucked close 
to cutter bar so the whole machine 
follows ground contours. Spring loaded 
torsion bar wheel suspension provides 
free flotation to each end of the 
machine. 


2 Another exclusive: direct PTO to gear 
box drive distributes power directly 

to the U-joints which connect the 
transmission to upper and lower 
conditioning rolls and to walking beam 
sickle. An advanced design over 

sickle wobble drives. 





y 


3 A walking beam drives the serrated 
chrome sickle. Patented, replaceable 
sickle hold-down clips trap the sickle 
and prevent build-up. Sickle cuts with 
a true scissor action. New heavy-duty 
guards are the industry’s sturdiest. 
Special Gehl design prevents material 
from catching at end of cutterbar. 





Ask your Gehl dealer to show you these important features 


Think 
about it. 





4 Integrally shielded, break-away PTO 
standard is also a unique Gehl design 
and permits square corners without 
vibration or noise. PTO height adjusts 
to all tractors. 


3 Reel cam can be 
independently adjusted 
... forward, backward, 
up or down. Four-bat 

slip clutch protected 
chain-driven reel assures 
even feeding and 
minimum stripping 

of leaves. 


6 Lead adjustment from 1-5” at outer 
edge of cutter bar assures proper 90° 
entry and cut through heaviest crop 
conditions. A patented plus! 


CONNECTICUT Arcade : vee ee e 

5 4 ; Blossvale% ioe erro Sei ay’s Sales ervice, Inc. 
Wallingford - Cooke's Equipment Co., Inc. Brisben “Chenango Farm Supply 
Canandaigua Coryn Farm Supply 

MAINE Canastota - Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 

Caribou - -Lionel Theriault Equipment Co. Canton . . Robinson Farm Eq. Co., Inc. 
Cazenovia J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS Central Square Central Square Equipment Corp. 

A Chriscola's Farm Equip. inc Champlain Bechards Farm Equipment 
ee Rlsrmanractor Sales. Inc, Clinton Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
; ‘ ae ‘  Certland Cain's Trac. & Imp., Inc. 

Sunderland . Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 

Taunton Westville Equipment  Depauville ; - Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
Dryden . Dryden Implement, Inc. 

East Palmyra . . O'Meal Tractor, Inc. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Fillmore . Rickett's Farm Supply, Inc. 

Epping ~ J. F. Brown & Sons, Inc. Fort Plain . Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
Waipole - . . Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. Frankfort Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Franklin Ray Tilley & Son, Inc. 

NEW JERSEY Ghent Ri venlre RUE e 

Hamlin - R. C. Schepler on 

Reed Brothers Equipment , 

ee ii te Ge as Hammond .52 0: . . Edwin Hadlock & Sons 
Ringoes _ D&R Equipment Hobart PVW Farm & Recreation, Inc. 
Sussex Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. Horseheads - ‘ > Sete 
Washington Smith Tractor & Equipment, Inc. Jeffersonville eu 8 
Kennedy Jeff Cooper 

Lafayette Shanahan Tractor & Imp. Co. 

NEW YORK Lowville Foster Millard 

Adams C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. Malone McCann's Implements 
Amsterdam Florida Implement Co.. Inc. Medina . . Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. 
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Gehi Company 


West Bend, Wisconsin 








East Randolph. . 
Enosburg Falls 
Hardwick 
Middlebury . 
Milton 
Poultney 
Richmond 





7 Fully adjustable deflector shields and 
full width fluffer let you switch from 
light, perfectly formed windrows to full 
width, quick curing swaths in seconds. 
No tools needed. Nothing to add 

or remove. 


8 Easy swing 
hitch pole lets 
you swing from 
transport 
position to field 
position without 
leaving tractor seat. 


After you’ve thought about it, stop 
at your Gehl dealer and see a 
humdinger of a ‘‘haydinger’’. Prove 
to yourself that you get more features 
that make sense, more mower- 
conditioner for your money with the 
Gehl 9’3” 880 or 7’3” 770. A leader 
should offer you more. It’s only right. 


Munnsville Howard Landers 
Nichols . Thetga Farm Supply 
North Java . Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Norwood Norwood Motors, Inc. 
Ogdensburg : Dawley's Garage 
Oneonta West End Implement Company 
Richfield Springs Leo M. Filburn 
Salem... . Re bee Salem Farm Supply 
Schaghticoke Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
Sharon Springs Edgar J. Handy 
Slate Hill . ie eens Francis Ramui 
South New Berlin SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Weedsport. . . . . Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
West Winfield . West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 
Westfield t . Rammelt & Sons, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Columbia Cross 
Roads. . . 


. Columbia Cross Roads Equipment 


VERMONT 


. L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 

. Andy Bonneau, Inc. 

: : Rowell Bros., Inc. 
-Champlain Valley Equip., Inc. 
.Mainline Tractor & Equipment Co., Inc. 
Charles H. Monroe 
Sumner Farr 





Food For 
The Spirit 







by Robert L. Clingan 


Three church leaders were in an 
airliner, flying to a church confer- 
ence in New York City. Their con- 
versation turned to what should be 
the primary message of the church 
in these uncertain and turbulent times. 

The first man to speak said he 
thought the message should be words 
of warning, prophetic words of 
judgment. He defended his point of 
view by referring to the prophet 
Amos, who was told by the Lord to 
hold a plumb line up to the walls 
of the buildings in his community. 
He also referred to the words of 
Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. 

He even quoted Abraham Lincoln 
who, in his second inaugural address, 
interpreted the sufferings of the 
Civil War as God’s judgment on our 
nation for having permitted slavery 
so long. The churchman said, “The 
people need to know that we are all 
paying a price for the sins of Viet- 
nam and Watergate, and that we 
are all involved in allowing these 
sins to be committed.” 


Promise 


The second speaker said, “No, I 
am going to bring my people words 
of promise and hope.” He referred 
to Micah’s vision of a world at 
peace and the words of Jesus when 
He said, “It is your Father’s will 
to give you the kingdom.” He made 
his thought contemporary by quoting 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
who said that the world is “either 
going to experience catastrophe, or 
enter into a great new period of 
human history such as man has never 
seen.” This church leader was going 
to give his people hope that the 
second part of Kissinger’s vision 
could and would come true. 

The third passenger had listened 
carefully to the other two men. 
Finally he spoke. “I am not going 
to bring my congregation either 
your words of warning, or your 
promise of hope. I am simply going 
to tell them, “God loves you.’ ” 

Is this not what most people need 
to hear more than anything else? 
That God loves them? A while ago, 
people began wearing little round 
buttons showing two eyes and a great 
big smile. The caricature of a smil- 
ing face by itself is not enough. 
There must be a reason for smiling. 
The greatest reason we can give one 
another is to affirm in every way we 
can “God loves you.” 

Because He loves us, we can live 
with His judgment, and believe His 
promise of hope. 
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Current comments 
Agribusinessmen and farmers 


tell us --- 


LIME tonnages moved by Agway in 
Northeast are up in 1974 as com- 
pared to 1973. This in spite of the 
fact that federal government no 
longer helps pay for lime. 

Farmers realize that lime helps 
get best use of high-priced fertilizer, 
and so they’re using more even 
though Uncle Sam has withdrawn 
subsidy. Some observers have long 
predicted that lime usage would... 
contrary to some popular opinion 
. . . tend to increase after ACP, 
REAP, and RECP payments were 
terminated. 


Mrs. Joan Betzler, fruit grower’s 
wife and president of the Niagara 
County, New York, Chapter of 
Women for the Survival of Agricul- 
ture, tells us that she and other 
Niagara County WSA workers re- 
cently went round and round with 
the Migrant Ministry, a church-sup- 
ported organization dedicated to 
bettering the lot of migrant farm 
workers. 

This savvy group of farm wives, 
sick and tired of seeing warped, 
misrepresentative information in the 
press about society’s exploitation of 
the. migrant farm worker, went ahead 
and did a comprehensive survey of 
services available to migrant farm 
workers in Niagara County, and 
disseminated the information to the 
press . . . much to the chagrin of 
the Migrant Ministry, which im- 
mediately dubbed the survey as 
false. 

It seems the list is quite impres- 
sive and includes services many of 
us non-migrants can hardly afford. 
As the mud flew faster, the Migrant 
Ministry later contented itself by 
saying that the survey was “mis- 
leading because many of the services 
are never used by the migrants.” 
Within a short period, the WSA dug 
in once again and proved conclusive- 
ly that only one of the dozens of ser- 
vices available had never been used. 

Migrant Ministry spokesmen, irate 
at finding out that they were not the 
only crusaders helping migrants, 
have threatened to launch a boycott 
of apples this year if Jamaicans are 
imported to pick apples. Shades of 
Cesar Chavez! 


“The creation of a balanced land 
use and resource management policy 
for a given state will be the result of 
a political decision . .. made by poli- 
ticians in the political arena of the 
state’s legislative process,” stated 
U.S. Representative Gerald Horton 
of Georgia, speaking at the recent 
Northeast Rural Land Use Planning 
Conference in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

“A balanced growth policy will 
not be given a state from that migra- 
tory flock of planners and consultants 
who leave their paper blizzard and 
then travel on to other contractual 
climes,” Horton continued. “After 
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planners and their plans, the com- 
peting factors will remain — the de- 
velopers and business interests, the 
farmer and the city person seeking 
a second home, those who prefer jobs 
to saving the environment, and the 
kamikaze conservationist who would 
be able to have the world as he 
wished if only there weren’t people. 

“These conflicting and legitimate 


Because there’s 50% more 


views cannot be rationalized in 
some academic process. They must 
be balanced, compromised, made into 
a policy in the political arena. Public 
policy ...state public policy... is 
not the creation of a governor, or a 
single interest group, or a planner. 
It is the result of a legislative deci- 
sion. 

“Weak as that reed may seem, it 
is the stake in the ground about 
which public debate must revolve and 
the staff on which we must all finally 
lean if a policy is to be made. 

“For such a policy to be adequate 
for the future, the public lobbies 
representing the environmentalists, 
agricultural interests, the working 
man, and those who enjoy neither 
the economic advantages of growth 
nor the pleasures of the undeveloped 


THIMET in each pound 


THIMET® 10-G Soil and Systemic Insecticide is now 
THIMET 15-G. That means you apply % less...less 


hopper-filling time and labor. 


THIMET controls potato insects...aphids, leaf miners, 
leafhoppers, psyllids, wireworms, Colorado potato bee- 
tle, flea beetle larvae and reduces flea beetle adults. 


e Helps control psyllid yellows and purple top diseases 


carried by psyllids and leafhoppers; 


e Applied at planting time, THIMET protects from within 
the plant for an extended period, without washing 


off or blowing away; 


e Saves trips over the field required to apply sprays 


or dusts; 


e Reduces problems of timing, working wet fields and 
drift common to using foliar insecticides; 


e Flows freely...avoids clogging; 


e Application in the soil won't harm beneficial insects: 
e No residue problems at digging when applied at 


recommended rates; 


e Does not affect flavor or chipping quality. 


For further information, write for leaflet 


PE-5648. American Cyanamid Company 
Box 400, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Before using THIMET, stop and 
read the label. 





ABI Product 
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now do 
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land must be strengthened. They 
must be institutionalized and con- 
tinuing as are the lobbies of business, 
private interests, and the developers. 

“And the politician, the elected 
state senator and representative, must 
be pressed to balance these com- 
peting and often conflicting demands 
in the framework of plans and pro- 
posals from the professionals. Your 
state legislatures must make the 
decision. To avoid the task is to 
leave our states in drift and inde- 
cision. 

“The statement of a _ balanced 
growth policy through the legisla- 
tive process is a reaffirmation of the 
democratic system. It is an act of 
civilized society that refuses to be 
a fatalistic victim of an uncertain 
future.” 
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have more control over ingredient prices; you cut storage 


and 


off—fresh, top-quality rations mixed exactly 
when and how you want. You'll do all this best 
with the Farmhand Feedmaster—the only grind- 
er-mixer that combines more than 30 time- and 
money-saving features on one machine. Check 


the 
830 


Take one minute to consider the 
pay-off potential of a grinder-mixer. 
Then consider the one that does it 
best—the Farmhand Feedmaster! 


Save money. |Im- 
prove feed qual- 
ity. A grinder- 
mixer helps you 
do both. You 















handling costs. And feed quality is another good pay- 


82-bushel 815 Feedmaster or the 100-bushel 
Feedmaster...it’ll be time well spent. 


1G 


® 








CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. 


129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 
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Alternator from a participating Generac 


e’s What You Do 


GENERAC SPECIAL WINTER BLUE SALE 
$100.00 REFUND ON THE PURCHASE OF A 
GENERAC PTO ALTERNATOR AND ONE ACCESSORY 


waterers, ventilators, incubators, crop dryers, 
water temperature controls . . . many other 
vital farm systems. . 


Purchase a Generac 20 kw or 35 kw PTO 









Doc Mettler comments on: 


Cow in the pit! 


Veterinarians in general practice 
receive some rather wild requests, 
sometimes at wild times of the day 
or night. They can involve anything 
from how to coax a woodchuck out 
of his hole on February 2, to how to 
get a cow out of a long-forgotten 
cistern or a newly-designed manure 
pit. I don’t know how long people 
have been trying to bring wood- 
chucks out on February 2, but ac- 
cording to the Bible, the problem 
of an ox or an ass falling into a pit 
was common enough two thousand 
years ago to be a just cause for 
breaking the Sabbath. 

Several years ago, I mentioned 
in this column the way one cow was 
removed from a forgotten cistern, 
and that was by filling it with water 
and floating her out. Today, with 
manure pits as common structures 
on farms, the problem of a cow in 
a pit happens more often, but the 
answer is not as easy. I doubt if any 
textbook on veterinary medicine 
even mentions the problem; even 
so, the veterinarian is often the one 
called on for a ready answer. 


Obvious 


The most obvious answer to the 
dilemma is don’t let it happen, but 
cows being of the nature of cows, 
and humans being of the forgetful 
nature that they are, these things 
will occur. Once the situation has 
arisen on a farm, the people involved 
have learned the hard way how to 
cope with it. 

The size of most manure tanks 





not mean that someone should risk 
his life by jumping into the tank. 
This approach should be provided 
for, however, by having halters 
available, and, if need be, poles and 
ladders to reach the cow without 
endangering a human life. 

Of most importance is what not 
to do. Don’t lasso a cow and choke 
her down; use a halter instead. If 
you must lasso her to pull her near 
a hole above the tank, do it only 
as a last resort, but don’t try to lift 
her by the neck. Too many people 
have tried this first. If you lift a cow 
with a rope around her neck, you 
will kill her for sure. With a halter, 
you can slide her on her side up 
over a slight incline, but no more 
than that. 

Once liquid level has been re- 
duced so you can safely go into the 
tank, (remember tanks sometimes 
have gas that is poisonous, so venti- 
late as well as pump), your next 
problem is to lift the cow out. This 
can be done either with a sling made 
of rope and canvas, which I'll de- 


’ scribe, or with a crate which can be 


made by putting sides and ends on 
a wooden stone-boat. You will, of 
course, need a source of power to 
lift with. Most tractors won't lift 
high enough unless you use a block 
and tackle to lift partway. The local 
town road departments, or a nearby 
contractor, will usually have a pay- 
loader that in an emergency can be 
brought into use. 

To make a crate of the wooden 
stone-boat, spike two-by-sixes up- 


Dealer. In the house it keeps the furnace motor, rules out the chance of floating a right for sides and reinforce with 
2. Include any one of these accessories: freezer, sump pump, refrigerator, water pump cow out as was done with the cow : : ‘ 

Tumbler Bar, Trailer, Transfer Switch. am lights any me He you sit out a power | i. the cistern. eee eee ae Be ake ye vee eet 
3. Cut out this ad, fill in the information on the (@0Ufe In com Pr ane salely, y 


Here’s What We Will Do 
Upon receipt of your coupon and sales slip, we 


will 


your sales slip with it. No strings. Just a tidy 
cash refund. 

Here’s Why You Should Do It 

Even without the refund, a Generac PTO 
Alternator can more than pay for itself during 


one 
few 


eliminate serious losses of 
livestock and produce. 


It 


power for milking ma- 
chines, coolers, silo 
unloaders, autematic 


r 





Why Generac? 
The Generac PTO Alternator stands 
alone in motor starting surge Oi 
power, voltage regulation, rug- p L 
gedness and ease of servicing. 
Your Generac Dealer can tell you 
more. Look for him in the Yel- 
low Pages or ask us for his 
name. Write or call GENERAC, 
P.O. Box 8, Waukesha, ? 
Wisconsin 53186. 

Phone 414/544-4811 i 


gem ull ) 


coupon below and send it to us along with 
your sales slip. 















send you a check for $100.00 and return 


oO = 


0. 


serious power failure. Here are a 
ways the PTO Alternator can r 
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Generac PTO tractor-driven Alternator 
Two models, 20 KW and 35 KW; 115/230 volts © 
Trailer not included except as accessory. 
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| My sales slip is enclosed. Please make out my check for $100.00 
| as follows: 


PayetO cece leag Sen Maat Net Soles oe OOO 
/@ne-hundred.and no/100 eH Ollars 
My address is 


Generac Corporation. 
Box 8, Waukesha, WI 53186 
Gentlemen: | have purchased a 
Generac PTO Alternator 


Model 
Serial No. 
On 

(Date) (City) (State) (Zip) 


a 
| bought it from | | understand this application must be postmarked no earlier than 
| January 15th and no later than March 31st, 1975 






(Street) 






excellent swimmers, there usually 
isn’t enough water available to fill 
the tank and float the cow to a 
suitable opening. 

In reverse, if a cow goes into a 
pit that is filled to a depth over her 
head, and you have a pump capable 
of rapidly lowering the level of the 
tank, this should be the first action 
attempted. 

The next thing is to get a halter 
on the cow, if possible. This does 





crate into the tank. Pipes are put 
under the boat and all lifting is done 
by the pipes with stout rope or chain. 
Make sure the pipes are long enough 
so your chains or ropes don’t slip 
off. The cow is driven into the crate 
and the rear closed by spiking two- 
by-sixes on as a tailgate. 

In order to be put to work quick- 
ly, the material should be on hand 
ahead of the need. Furthermore, the 

(Continued on next page) 


Women’s lib has come to dairy cattle judging . . . with Cornell University’s 


team being made up entirely of the distaff side for the first time in history. 

From left: Linda Keene, Auburn, Maine; team coach George Trimberger; 

Thomas Dankert, Cattaraugus, New York (alternate team member); Barbara 

Snider, Fillmore, New York; and Carol Inglis, Clifton Springs, New York. 
And they placed second among 31 teams! 
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yening in the top of the pit has to 
e large enough to permit lifting 
it the cumbersome crate. 

Years ago, canvas slings for lifting 
srses were made. Even if available, 
iese are usually not sturdy enough 


without rope reinforcement to lift 


1,500-pound cow 10 or 15 feet, as 
iy be required. The hip slings used 
lift cows to their feet were never 
signed for lifting the entire weight 
a cow so high. In other words, we 
ust design our own means of sling- 


The best thing I have seen for a 
pe sling is a pair of longshoreman’s 
spes. These ropes were of one-and- 
half-inch in diameter, although 
1e or one-and-a-quarter-inch would 


do. They need to be 12 to 15 feet 


yng, with loops on the end. 


If you have canvas available, it 
can be used to put between the rope 
and the cow’s body to prevent cut- 
ting. A simpler cushion, readily 
available on most farms, is a burlap 
bag one-quarter filled with sawdust 
or straw. Place one bag as a four- 
inch-thick cushion under the cow’s 
belly, and put one loop of rope just 
ahead of the udder ...and another 
just behind the front legs, using a 
second bag of sawdust as a cushion 
there. 

Place your ropes so that they don’t 
tighten up when you lift. A long- 
shoreman’s rope... with a loop on 
each end...may be doubled, using 
the “bight” end as one loop and the 
two already-spliced-in loops for the 
other end. Bring these together over 
the cow’s back and match the front 


and back. If you have a good stout 
whiffletree, run it parallel to the 
cow’s back, and hook into both front 
and rear ropes. Otherwise, a four- 
by-four of hickory or ash may be 
used to slide through the loops. 

Now take a 30-foot length of three- 
eighths-inch manila or nylon rope 
and make a britching and breast 
collar to keep your cow from sliding 
out front or back. Put a chain on 
the whiffletree or four-by-four, make 
sure it won't slip forward or back, 
and lift away. 

When you get your cow out of 
the pit, a little first aid may be neces- 
sary. First thing in order is a bath 
with a hose and lukewarm water, if 
available. Put her in a box stall; if 
she seems chilled, blanket her. Offer 
her some good dry hay and if she 


is over-thirsty, limit her water for 
the first few hours. Check her all 
over for injuries, particularly to the 
teats and udder. If she is injured, or 
is over five months pregnant, phone 
your veterinarian to have her treated 
and checked internally for torsion 
of the uterus. If no problems arise 
in 24 hours, she should be ready to 
return to the herd. 

There are probably a dozen other 
ways of getting a cow out of a pit, 
but these are the only two I’ve seen 
work...other than filling the pit 
with dirt and letting her walk out! 

I hope you never have to face the 
problem, but if you farm it long 
enough, chances are you will. At 
that time, I hope you'll remember 
these few simple suggestions to make 
an almost impossible job possible. 
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New look at manure 


The high-value spread 


Recent boosts in fertilizer prices 
have focused new attention on ma- 
nure and its content. Manure packs 
a lot of good organic matter along 
with such plant foods as nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and a wide spec- 
trum of minor elements. 

Farmers have long recognized the 
value of manure as a fertilizing 


by Bill Pardee 


agent, but in recent years com- 
mercial fertilizer became cheap and 
handy, transforming manure from 
a rich asset into a bulky disposal 
problem. 

Now commercial fertilizer is no 
longer cheap, and since it takes the 
equivalent (in natural gas) of two 
tons of diesel fuel to make a ton of 









_ builds 


nitrogen, its price isn’t likely to come 
down as long as gas stays high. So 
it’s time to re-evaluate our good 
homegrown stuff. 

To do this in view of modern 
farm needs, I’ve talked with agrono- 
mists, agricultural engineers and 
farmers to assay the natural value of 
manure and gather tips on how to 
best recover this for your crops. 


Components 


First, let’s consider what manure 
actually is. In a real way, it is just 
partially-processed feed. It lost some 
nutrients going through the gut, 
but less than you might think. Ac- 
tual amounts vary some, but you'll 
generally recover in manure three- 
fourths of the nitrogen, four-fifths of 
the phosphorus, nine-tenths of the 


the tonnage terror heart that goes 
tick, tick, tick... to cut, cut, cut 


Knives, knife heads, shear- 
bar, heavy duty shaft and 
bearings make up the heart of 
a forage harvester. How this 
heart works can mean dollars 
to you — savings in time and 
horsepower, adding up to 
greater field-to-feed efficiency. 
Start your buying with the FOX 
heart. 


FOX knives are set to tick 
the shearbar. Yes, touch all 
across, every inch of 120 
inches of knife edge, tungsten 
carbide steel to steel. That’s 
10 feet of shearcut per rota- 
tion. That’s tonnage. 


Check around. You'll find 
some brands must have knife 
clearance. We say if knives 
don’t touch to tick, they tear 
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forage. If they don’t shear, they 
shred. This wastes power. 


Rigid anchoring of our cyl- 
inder shaft running in tapered 
roller bearings keeps heads 
fixed so knives tick true all 
across... thru heavy tonnage, 
taking jars and jolts. 


Ask your FOX dealer about 
his dental care service clinic. 
See the electric knife grinder 
put the bite in a tonnage terror. 


Yes, FOX can help you im- 
prove your forage harvesting 
methods. Attend a service 
clinic or write for free handy 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 


Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 





touch up, over and back... 
proper bevel and sharp edge. 


booklet —to keep a tonnage 
terror ready for field-to-feed 
efficiency. 





FOX electric knife grinder... just a 


restores 


FD 7503 A 


There is a FOX to 
fit your forage 
harvesting needs... 
pull-type or self- 
propelled. 


potash, and one-half of the organic 
matter that you fed the animal. And 
it comes out a_partially-digested 
fermented mix, ready for fast bread 
down and nutrient release in you 
soil. 

Animal manure has two major 
components, the solid or semi-solic 
fecal wastes and the liquid, or urine 
form. The solid stuff is high in or- 
ganic matter and has some readily- 
available nutrients, but others that 
are tied up tightly and will become 
available to plants slowly. On the 
other hand, the nutrients in urine 
can be immediately available in the 
soil. In fact, they’re easily lost under 
many manure-handling systems. 

The net nutrient content of ma. 
nure varies widely, depending on 
the type of animal or bird that pro 
duced it, the makeup of the feed, and 
the amount of straw or water in it. 
For cow manure, most sources show 
a content of roughly 10 pounds of 
nitrogen, five pounds of phosphorus, 
and eight pounds of potash per ton 
of manure. 

Chicken manure can run 20 pounds 
or higher per ton in nitrogen, with 
good stuff coming in from caged 
houses frequently reaching 30 pounds 
of nitrogen per ton. Both livestock 
and poultry manure also contain 
calcium, magnesium, sulphur and 
probably all other trace elements 
needed by plants...as well as or- 
ganic matter. 

This article will deal mainly with 
nutrients present, but don’t overlook 
the important role of organic matter 
in building soil structure and improy- 
ing moisture-holding capacity. These 
are long-term results that are tough 
to value with dollar signs, but they 
can sure pay off in improved crops 
over the years! 


Available 


In cow manure, roughly 50 per- 
cent of the nutrients are available 
in the first year following applic: 
tion. The remainder breaks down 
slowly and becomes gradually avail- 
able to future crops. 

This means that in the first year, 
a ton of cow manure will have avai - 
able to plants for their use roughly 
five pounds of nitrogen, two pouncs 
of phosphorus, and four pounds of 
potassium. At a spreading rate of 
20 tons per acre, this would supply 
something like 100 pounds of nitro 
gen, 40 pounds of phosphorus, and 
80 pounds of potassium. 

Taking the above figures, you car 
compute your own value for a ton 
of manure. Using average figures 0! 
30 cents per pound of nitrogen, 
15 cents for phosphorus, and 10 cent 
for potassium, the fertilizer value fc 
cow manure becomes about $2.2) 
per ton. This means you'li be appl) 
ing $44 worth of plant food per aci 
at a 20-ton rate, counting only th 
nutrients available in the first yea 
and with no allowance for later r« 
lease or for organic-matter value. 

That’s $44 worth of stuff yo 
could pile in the woods or otherwis 
dispose of, but it makes more sens: 
to put it back on the land. Obviously 
you have some spreading and han 
dling costs to figure in, but disposa 
costs are unavoidable no matte! 
where you put it. 

Poultry manure, with 20 to 36 
pounds of nitrogen per ton, is 90- 
percent available during the first 
year. At this rate, poultry manure 
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is worth $7-$10 per ton, and a 10- 


ton-per-acre rate can fill most crop 
needs. 

We've heard lots recently about 
slow-release forms of nitrogen and 
other nutrients. Some of these work 
well, but most are expensive. In 
manure, you have a natural, home- 
grown, slow-release fertilizer. It 
breaks down slowly in cool soils, 
but the process speeds up as the 
weather and soils warm up. Thus, 
youll have maximum release of 
nutrients by early summer just when 
the corn plants need them most. 


Best manure-application rates vary 
according to the type of manure 
(cow, poultry, or what have you), its 
straw content, and whether it’s solid 
or liquid. For top corn yields, Cor- 
nell tests show that you can gain in- 
crease in yields with rates up to 20 
to 30 tons of manure per acre. That’s 
10-15 loads for a medium-sized (150 
bushel) spreader. With modern herd 
sizes, such rates aren’t hard to come 
by because each mature cow pro- 
duces 20 tons or so per year. 
Diminishing 

You get diminishing returns for 
higher rates. So 30 tons per acre 
seems about as high as it pays to go. 
If you have lots of land, and not 
much manure, it’s better to spread 
it thinner at, say, 10 tons per acre 
and use a bit more purchased fertili- 
zer. This will maximize your returns 
from your manure, yet still hold 
down your fertilizer costs. 

With 20-30 tons of manure per 
acre, researchers have found that 
they need to add only 100-200 
pounds per acre of a starter fertilizer 
through the planter to meet all the 
plant food needs of their corn plants. 
This starter, they found, should be 
high in phosphorus, since manure is 
low in this element and corn seed- 
lings need an ample supply. 

Your starter should also contain 
some nitrogen and potassium to get 
the crop up and going and to meet 
its needs until soil temperatures 
warm up and manure breakdown 
accelerates. 

Your actual fertilizer analysis 
should depend on the phosphorus 
and potassium ratings of your soil. 
Common fertilizer grades that work 
well as starters include 6-24-24, 
10-20-20, 10-20-10. Even a 15-15- 
15 or 10-10-10 will fill the bill if 
that’s all that’s available. The main 
thing is to have plenty of phosphorus 
along with a bit of nitrogen and 
potassium to get the plants off to a 
fast start. 


Handling 


Manure-handling techniques can 
conserve (or lose) much of the nutri- 
ent content. The time-honored way 
to get the job done is to spread ma- 
nure daily on the land. Liquid por- 
tions soak into the soil profile for 
future plant use. You get some nitro- 
gen loss into the air as the manure 
dries, and may get further losses in 
runoff rain or snow water. To gain 
Maximum nutrient retention it’s 
better to plow or otherwise incorpor- 
ate the manure into the land right 
after spreading, the sooner the better. 

Spreading daily isn’t easy since 
rainy periods can keep tractors out 
of the field any time of the year, and 
Winter snow presents special prob- 
lems. During the summer, growing 
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crops cover most of your ‘cropland. 
Many farmers prefer systems that 
permit stockpiling manures in piles, 
pits, lagoons, or in other ways that 
permit spreading at times convenient 
to them when open ground is avail- 
able and when other work is slack. 
Manure storage systems built into 
many freestall barns lend themselves 
to this type of management. 

Winter spreading of manure is a 
chilly but necessary job on many 
farms. Careful choice of where you 
spread can save many dollars worth 
of nutrients for next summer’s crops. 
Manure spread on frozen hillsides 
can be washed off by spring rains. 
Likewise, much of the manure spread 
on snowy slopes will be wasted if 
nutrients run off with the melting 
snow. For winter spreading, your 
best choice is a flat field where ma- 
nure juices will seep into the ground 
as the snow melts, rather than down- 
hill into streams. 

If you must spread on slopes, Paul 
Zwerman, Cornell soil and water 
specialist, suggests spreading on fields 
that slope down into wooded areas. 
The woods will catch manure runoff 
and prevent stream contamination. 
And you get an added advantage, 
since manure really makes trees 
grow! 

Manure runoff means losses in 
fertility and dollars but it also can 
cause problems, both in stream pol- 
lution and in public relations. No 
state has yet passed laws to govern 
manure spreading, but we’ve had 
close calls in recent years in several 
northeastern states and we'll hear 
more of this in the future. Sensible 
spreading of manure to avoid offen- 
sive odors near neighbors’ homes, and 
care to prevent spreader leakage on 
highways can show consideration for 
other persons’ feelings and can help 
your own public relations as well 
as those of all agriculture. 

Corn ground should be the first 
choice for manure application, and 
will generally give you maximum 
payoff for the nutrients present. 
Other good places for manure in- 
clude land to go into crops like 
beans, cabbage, potatoes or vege- 
tables. Grass meadows and pastures 
will also respond well. In late sum- 
mer, when most crops are growing, 
you can spread manure on small- 
grain stubble, or on old hayfields 
to be plowed for corn. 

Manure topdressing of new seed- 
ings was once recommended, but is 
less common now since we've shifted 
more toward alfalfa and trefoil and 
less grass. However, light manure 
topdressing may still help seedings 
on low-fertility soils. 

Probably the poorest place to put 
manure is on alfalfa stands. The ni- 
trogen content in manure will stimu- 
late grass and weed production and 
help these competitors to drive out 
your alfalfa. Manure may perk up 
top-growth temporarily, but it will 
shorten alfalfa life. 

If alfalfa and/or trefoil make up 
30 percent or more of your forage 
stand, topdress with a commercial 
fertilizer containing phosphorus and 
potassium, and no nitrogen. Legumes 
like alfalfa can develop their own 
nitrogen through  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria in their root nodules. 

Manure is low in glamor, but this 
fragrant friend can be a real money- 
saver! 
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Art (left) and Eric Clifford haven't lost a calf from their new heifer barn 


since they built it more than two years ago. 


It's Just 


It’s downright embarrassing to 
admit that 15 of every 100 dairy 
calves born this year in the North- 
east will get sick and die before 
reaching maturity ...but it’s true. 
Despite new drugs, better barns and 
intensive management, the road to 
healthy, home-grown heifers is lit- 
tered with dead calves on most farms. 


Good Business 
Lode ide ey 
Bela 





Yield reports from farmers across the nation prove again that it’s just good 
business to plant Funk’s G-Hybrids. 
These Funk’s-G customers know from their own first hand experience 
that Funk’s G-Hybrids have the bred-in capacity to produce top yields. 
They know that it’s good business to plant hybrids which give proven 


performance. Year after year. In good years.. 


.and in tough ones, too. 


You can rely on your Hoffman Seed Man for good advice in selecting 
Funk’s G-Hybrids for planting in 1975. Contact him for available Funk’s 


G-Hybrids. It’s just good business! 
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Landisville, Pa.17538 


Funk's is a Brand Name: Numbers Identify Varieties, 
FUNK SEEDS INTERNATIONAL 
International Headquarters, Bloomington, lil. 61701 


The limitation of warranty and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk's G-Hybrid sold is a 
part of the terms of sale thereof. 


Guess you'd say we're used to it. 
Listen to a poorly-tuned engine long 
enough and it becomes acceptable, 
but get it tuned right just once, and 
nothing else will do. That’s about the 
size of the calf situation on the Bris- 
tol, Vermont farm of Art Clifford 
and son Eric. They milk about 100 
cows in a freestall situation, raise 
their own heifers and — get ready — 
they haven’t lost a single calf in go- 
ing on three years. Now that they've 
“been there,” they don’t want to 
go back; no more burial grounds for 
them. 

A top tool (but only a tool) in their 
management scheme is the heifer 
barn they built more than two years 
ago. Drawing from some basic plans, 
they modified things to fit their own 
purposes, and ended up with an in- 
teresting, effective, heifer-raising 
complex. It’s half warm and _ half 
cold. 

Measuring 42 feet wide and 160 
feet long, the structure contains a 
well-insulated nursery section and 
two groups of freestalls in the open- 
sided cold section. 

Calves go directly from maternity 
pens into one of the 15 wooden calf- 
crates in the warm room. If particu- 
larly weak, they spend some time 
in one of three large wooden stress 
boxes, which are equipped with 
heat lamps, before going on to the 
crates. At roughly six weeks, they 
move to a set of 26 “kiddie-size” 
freestalls on either side of a central 
bunk and hayrack in the warm room. 

At five months, the calves are 
given a battery of shots, dehorned, 
and kicked out into a cold section 
with 36 “junior” freestalls. By breed- 
ing age, they occupy the last section 
of 46 full-size freestalls. Bred heifers 
go onto pasture in spring and come 
in ready to freshen in fall. 

Art explains that the unit was de- 
signed for a fall-freshening herd. A 
herd their size freshening in the 
spring would result in a big “heifer- 
jam,” since the season would be 
wrong for pastures to act as the fifth 
stage in their replacement-raising 
system. Freshening schedule is pretty 
important when you're thinking 
about heifer-raising schemes and 
using pasture. 

Young, enthusiastic, and University 
of Vermont-educated, Eric Clifford 
comes down hard on the finer, and 
sometimes obscure, points of the art 
of calf care. He’s a natural “cowman, 
and knows calf survival depends first 
of all on cleanliness of the place 
where the cow will freshen. Their 
maternity pens are scraped down 
and rebedded between each calf. 
“If the calf scours within the first 
24 hours, you can pretty well figure 
it was dropped onto a surface with a 
bug on it,” Eric declares. 

Probably the most important 
point he makes is being there when 
the cow freshens. Sound like a little 
night work? He admits it’s tough, but 
does it anyway. “Get the mother’s 
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colostrum into that calf just as soon 
as it’s breathing properly ... while 
it’s still wet.” The experts tell us 
within 15 minutes, but Eric cringes 
just a little and says, “Better make it 
five.” Immediately after nourishment 
is taken he dips the navel and ad- 
ministers Reo-Vac, an oral scours 
medication. 

He removes the calf as soon as he 
figures both calf and mother are 
ready. This will vary from two hours 
after birth to 24 hours, but never 
more than that. “Sometimes that 
calf will be real spunky,” he says, 
“and the mother quiet enough so 
you can separate them early.” This is 
best. Weak calves and possessive 
mothers stay together longer. 

This year, he embarked on a sour 
colostrum feeding program and likes 
it. A couple of his observations: 

Instead of the first five or six milk- 
ings, you can save only the first four 
milkings and have it keep well. 

Use 20-gallon plastic garbage cans 
with tight covers...one for each 
cow and do not add to it from other 
cows. 

It doesn’t matter whether you stir 
it daily or not, none of it gets “dis- 
agreeable,” but will vary from a 
batch with a crust to one the con- 
sistency of melted ice cream. All is 
palatable. The Cliffords cut it in half 
with water, and feed no more than a 
gallon a day of dilute mixture per 
calf. 

Eric figures the sour colostrum is 
“medicine as well as feed.” He says 
he had a couple of day-olds that 
were hot and beginning to scour. 
When they were fed sour colostrum, 
the scouring stopped. For this reason 
alone, he believes it is superior to 
milk replacer, but cautions that you 
may have to feed replacer for a 
while before weaning, because when 
youre using only four milkings’ 
worth of colostrum per cow, you're 
likely to run short. 

At two days, their calves get a 
coarse calf ration put in front of 
them, but they generally won't ac- 
cept it until about a week old. The 
Cliffords are adamant about keeping 
water in front of the calves at all 
times. Not too much, but about a 
quart of clean, fresh water. Eric 
thinks a calf needs to moisten its 
nose and throat, especially when 
beginning to eat the ration. 

At two weeks, chopped hay makes 
up about 10 to 15 percent of the 
calf ration, and that’s all the fiber 
they get until weaning. When a 
calf will consume three pounds of 
ration a day, he is weaned and goes 
off the crates and into the first free- 
stalls, where grain and hay are avail- 
able. Up to six months old, the calves 
get top priority on the farm for 
quality hay. 

In cold weather, Eric keeps the 
warm room at about 55 degrees. The 
age at which calves are turned into 
the cold section depends on their 
condition, the number of younger 
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ones coming into the warm freestalls, 
and the weather outside. They have 
turned four-month-olds out into 10- 
degree temperatures and _ experi- 
enced no adverse reactions. In light 
of this, Art says, “We may have over- 
built the warm section.” This is the 
only criticism they have of their 
heifer barn, though. — E.P.A. 





Rugged, Dependable Steel 
Chain and Flites 


BN Automatic chain tightener and flite 
cleaner assure trouble-free operation. 





Corner wheel anchored in 
concrete for strength and long 
life, flanged to guide chain 
around corner smoothly. 





Heavy-Duty Roller Chain Reducer 


All steel high flites have wear shoes 
which add extra life to gutter and flite. 


% 


The cold section of the replacement 
barn features two sizes of freestalls 
and a feed bunk along the open side. 
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Feature for feature —here’s why 
farmers select Patz. 


Flexible chain has hook-and-eye 
design — one-piece links weigh over 
2 Ibs. each. 


Slide is 4%" special alloy steel, welded 
to center beam for great structural 


strength and durability. 


Four-tooth drive sprocket reduces the 
strain on the chain and the reducer. 


Adjustable hold-down shoe with 
chilled track. 


Heavy-duty return corner and corner 
wheels. 


Compare quality, ruggedness, features, and dependability (ask your 
neighbor too!) — you'll find that Patz is the best for you! 


For more information see your Patz Dealer, or fill in the coupon today! 


L Silo Unloader 


L] Manger Feeder 


(1) Gutter Cleaner 





(1 Overhead Feeder [1 Conveyors C1 Stackers 

(] Circular Feeder [] Material Mover OO Liquid-Vator 

C1) Chain-Type Feeder () Silage Cart (1 Spreader Kok 
L] Owner/Manager (] Student 

NAME 

ADDRESS CITY 

STATE Z| penn se PIG) N Eisen eee 


Cattle Feeders, Silo Unloaders, Conveyors, 


Material Movers, Gutter Cleaners, Manure COMPANY 


Stackers, Manure Spreaders 


ATZ 








Pound, Wisconsin 54161 
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Ezee Flow 
has the spreader/seeder 
that’s right for you. 


Spinner Choose between a single 
spinner or a twin spinner spread- 
er seeder. Both are 3-pt. hitch 
models, and will broadcast pellet- 
ed, granular or semi-granular 
fertilizer, and most seeds. Twin 
spinner has an 11.3 bushel ca- 
pacity, and the single spinner an 
8.5 bushel capacity. Ezee Flow 
also offers a 3-bushel and a 5- 
bushel spinner seeder for broad- 
casting most seeds. 





Gravity Flow Choose from 8, 10 
or 12 foot spreaders, or 5 foot 
Turf Care model. These spread- 
ers are easy to clean, reliable, 
and rugged. Their exclusive feed 
mechanism lets you control the 
exact spread rate you want. 











413/678-5396 


COLDWATER, OHIO, 45828 


For more information about these Ezee Flow products, and the 
name of the Ezee Flow dealer nearest you, clip the coupon. 


Send to Ralph Morr, Ezee Flow, Coldwater, Ohio 45828. Please send me 
more information on Ezee Flow’s line of spreaders and seeders. 


Name 
Address 
City 


(] Student 


The delicate balance, 
and twzvhat it means to you. 


After you’ve worked out a well- 
balanced ration program, you've 
only started. You have to mix the 
ingredients thoroughly and deliver 
the feed to your herd with that im- 
portant balance intact. That’s 
where UNI-BLEND® mixer-feeder 
comes in. 


YOUR RATIONS MIXED AND THOROUGHLY 

BLENDED WHILE YOU LOAD. 
Four mixing augers cause a multi-directional, complex 
action that folds, tumbles, boils, and churns your feed 
ingredients into a completely homogenous mixture. 
Fast, complete and uniform blending of dry feeds, 
urea supplements, grains, etc. with moist silages, 
haylage, etc. Molasses and liquids are blended into 
your feed ration without lumps or caking. Optional 
electronic scales assure accuracy. 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Distributed by: 


JOSEPH SWANTAK, INC. 


Box 93, Delhi Stage 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
Phone 607/432-0891 


CRESTOM 
UAl-BLENG 


HARRIS SEEDS 


EARLY..HEAVY YIELDS. . DELICIOUS 


A wonderful new summer squash, developed 
by Harris Seeds. Slim, uniform shape; bright 
buttery-yellow color. Extra-early and yields abun- 
dantly over a long season. Delightful quality. 


ror. FREE 1975 CATALOG 


FOR 


Straight-forward descriptions and hundreds of 
illustrations of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
16 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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a food 
shortage? 





Editor's note: Reports of “worldwide 
hunger” have become commonplace 
in communications media. For a 
searching analysis of the situation, 
I asked Prof. Daniel Sisler of Cornell 
University to comment on an article 
claiming widespread malnourish- 
ment. He has for years studied the 
world food situation, and here brings 
some perspective to an emotional 
issue. 


The real problem in confronting 
an article such as the one from the 
New York State Council of Churches 
is as old as scholarship. To refute a 
dishonest statement or one that is en- 
tirely in error is easy. A half-truth 
is insidiously difficult to attack. 

You asked me to comment on para- 
graph three, which states, in essence, 
that 60 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation is malnourished, physically 
underdeveloped and poorly edu- 
cated. Depending on your willing- 
ness to cover up some rather ob- 
vious problems, this statement may 
be true. In order to accept it, two 
things need to be swept under the 
rug. 

1) Nobody has a very accurate 
guess of the world’s population, let 
alone an estimate that the 60 per- 
cent is correct. The World Popula- 
tion Congress meeting in Budapest 
employed a population estimate of 
3.7 billion. However, I have seen 
statistics of the present world pop- 
ulation which range from 3.6 to 3.9 
billion. Probably half of the nations 


Is there 


really 











of the world have no recent and ac- 
curate census information and no 
organized way of reporting births 
and deaths. 

2) How does one define malnour- 
ishment and being poorly educated? 
A person living in one of our most 
wealthy residential areas may have 
eyes that do not readily adapt to 
changes in light intensity. This .is a 
symptom of vitamin A deficiency. 
His wife’s gums may bleed if: she 
uses a stiff-bristled toothbrush. Are 
these people malnourished? 

There are no definitive standards 
as to how much protein, or how 
many vitamins and minerals are 
needed by a person of given stature, 
physical activity and place of resi- 
dence. Presumably a large Nor- 
wegian, living where it is cold, who 
works as a woodcutter, needs more 
calories than a 120-pound beggar in 
southern India. But who knows how 
many more? 

Statistics such as those quoted are 
arrived at in the following way: a 
food balance sheet is prepared for 
a nation. This includes food pro- 
duction, plus food imports, plus food 
carryover stocks on the supply side. 
On the use side they subtract food 
fed to animals, food retained for seed 
and exports, plus an allowance for 
waste. The residual, or “food con- 
sumption,” is presumed to be what 
the people eat. This is divided by 
an estimate of population and the 
resultant quotient compared with 
clinical norms of caloric require- 
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ents, protein requirements, etc. 
There are many obvious faults in 
e technique. As an example, who 
iows the true amount of production 
| a country where 70 percent of the 
)od is consumed on the farm where 
( is produced? Why do they allocate 
) percent as a standard figure for 
aste? How much do livestock con- 
ume? 
And finally .. . and this should be 
ressed . . . if the statistics so inac- 
curately contrived do indicate a 
od shortage, it is presumed that 
| people in that nation have the 
‘ood shortage. For example, if India 
shows up deficit in her food balance 
1eet, 460 million people are added 
io the “hungry or malnourished” 
hecklist. Obviously, a part of the 
population eats very well. 
Another interesting statistic jumps 
ut of the article. “Two years ago 
‘he people in underdeveloped na- 
ions were spending 80 percent of 
their income for food... .” It then 
iys that food costs have tripled, the 
‘implication being that they now 
»end considerably more than their 
total income on food. People who 
produce their own food in a place 
such as India obviously have not 
experienced a tripling of their food 
costs. Cost to them is measured in 
‘rms of the labor, land and small 
‘mount of equipment they have to 
roduce their rice, wheat or pulses. 
I am sure all this does not leave 
ou with much faith in published 
statistics relative to the world’s food 
problem. You might legitimately 
1y, “Well, Sisler, you're good at 
oking holes in other people’s esti- 
mates. What do you think? ~ 
Obviously, people can also poke 
holes in anything I say. It is my gen- 
al feeling that food production in 
the decade of the 1960's and first 
three years of the 1970’s kept pace 
with increased population in both 
the industrial and poor countries 
when they are taken in aggregate. 
There may have been a modest 
improvement in the per capita avail- 
aoility of food in most countries of 
Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
There are exceptions, of course. I 
“spect that in Bangladesh, Ethiopia 
vad the countries of the Sahel of 
rica there has been a worsening 
their per-capita food availability. 
{t is clear that in the industrial 
‘tions there has been a modest in- 
rease in the availability of grains 
er capita, and a rather significant 
‘crease in the availability of meat, 
sgs and dairy products. Looking 
own the road, I think the Lesser- 
Jeveloped Countries can keep pace 
ith increased food needs for the 
ext five or six years. Beyond that I 
‘ more pessimistic. 


Oo 


farmers will be harder. Also, there 
is likely to be a population bulge as 
the teenagers of the world today 
reach childbearing age. 

It is also clear that through this 
Green Revolution we have made the 
LDC’s more dependent upon us, 
through their requirements of fer- 
tilizer, irrigation facilities, garden 
tractors, etc. 

With mounting fuel prices, can 
they afford to purchase these inputs 
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and sustain the first thrust of the 
Green Revolution? I am somewhat 
pessimistic. Food transfers from in- 
dustrial nations to the poor sound 
great. However, there are, as you 
know, a host of dilemmas — trans- 
portation, distribution, cost, taste 
and preference, impact on prices 
in the recipient nations, etc. 

It is also clear that the U.S. has 
at least four alternatives for its food- 
producing ability: 1) keep prices 


down at home, 2) export for cash so 
we can buy TV sets, oil and automo- 
biles, 3) export to communist nations 
for political reasons, and 4) provide 
food to the LDC’s. How likely is it 
that much will go to the fourth use? 

To close, I might say that I doubt 
rather seriously that anyone really 
knows what an elderly couple does 
with a can of dog or cat food they 
purchase. They might even have a 
cat at home! 


“In order to accept the statistic that 60 percent of 
the world’s people are malnourished, physically un- 


derdeveloped and poorly educated, two things need to 


be swept under the rug.” 





Why settle for more? 


If you think you have to buy more machine than you really need 
to get into big package haymaking, size up this low cost system. 


The HESSTON StakHand® 10 Hay Handling System is your 


kind of investment. 


First of all, your initial costs are easy to handle. Secondly, 
your total cost-per-ton (or cost-per-cow) in 150 to 300 ton 
per season operations is lower than with any other system. 
And third, you have more than enough machine to handle 


custom haying jobs. 


The StakHand builds up to 1%-ton compressed, weather- 
resistant stacks while a choice of StakMovers (depending on 





the size of your tractor) transports the stacks when and whe: 


you want them. 


Yes, a StakHand 10 system is your best hay handling inves 
ment. And by opening your fields to the StakHand with 
Hesston windrower, you get a head start on building we 
formed stacks. 


So get with your Hesston dealer for all the facts . . . or ser 
us the coupon below. 


316 King Street, Hesston, Kansas 67062 
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StakHand is a registered trademark of the Hesston Corporation. SH-36A-7 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
HORSE JUDGING 
CONTEST 


As a means of providing educa- 
tional materials, we are offering five 
classes for use in studying and evalu- 
ating horses on conformation. 


RULES FOR 1975 


1. Competition is open to residents 
of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont who own, ride or manage 
horses, or have an interest in them. 

2. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST em- 
ployees and their families . . . as well 
as professional members of agricul- 
tural schools, colleges, and Extension 

. are not eligible. 

3. Only one entry per person is 
allowed. Print or type all information 
required, and mail so that it will be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
April 25, 1975 to: AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTuRIST, 1975 Horse Contest, Box 
370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

4. Blue ribbons will be awarded 
to at least the top 250 high scorers 
on placings. In addition, special 
trophies will be awarded to the top 
10 contestants. 

5. In the final determination of 
the trophy winners, the judges may, 
if necessary, request a set of reasons. 

6. No entries will be returned. The 
decision of the judges in making all 


awards will be final. 

7. A summary with names of win- 
ners, the official placings, scoring 
key and reasons will be published 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
after the close of the contest. 

8. State and local groups may 
sponsor their own contests using 
these classes and their own entry 
form. Persons who enter such local 
contests may enter the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST contest as well if 
they are residents of the New En- 
gland States, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland or Pennsylvania. 

Reprints of the pictorial classes 
may be purchased by commercial 
organizations, colleges, vo-ag depart- 
ments, local 4-H clubs, Extension 
Service offices and other groups (any- 
where in the U.S.) from the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST at the following 
price schedule: 


Number reprints Cost per sheet 





20-50 10¢ 
51-100 8¢ 
More than 100 6¢ 





The five classes are available in a 
set of 2’ X2” black-and-white slides 
at $5 per set. Please send check, 
money order, or purchase order to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 1975 
Horse Contest, Box 370, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
HORSE JUDGING OPPORTUNITY 


“OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 


Mail before April 25, 1975 to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
1975 Horse Contest 

Box 370 

Ithaca, New York 14850 





Your Name (Please Print) 





Street, R.D. or Box Number 


























Village or City Zip Code 
County State 
YOUR PLACINGS 
s lst 2nd 3rd Ath 
Class 1 
Class 2 
Class 3 
Class 4 
Class 5 





“This entry form may be copied or duplicated and used by 4-H clubs, leaders, vo-ag 
departments or other groups in the United States. American Agriculturist contestants 
must be residents of the New England States, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 


Or Pennsylvania. 
American Agriculturist, February, 1975 


or show, for racing or trotting, there are Agway feéds“that 
meet your particular needs. 


But there’s more to the story than an outstanding line of 
horse feeds. Agway can supply and erect economical, 
attractive stables and outbuildings, complete with 
insurance and financing, if you wish. And fencing, posts, 
SS Cog or CaM ea CMV CMC TeauUe TCM Ta arate Oi RY 
controls. Even seed, lime and fertilizer for productive, . 
nutritious horse pastures. 


The horses, you supply. But you can depend on Agway 
for most everything else, a service built on decades of 
experience in large animal care and feeding. Drop in soon 
Fay An EA 


You'll enjoy the American Agriculturist 
Horse Judging Contest! 
Agway urges you to enter. . 





Aguway puts 


MUSCLE 
in your 
astitis 
ogram 















Agway Bovadine 


Keep ahead of mastitis with Agway 
Bovadine...a ‘‘tamed lodine”’ 
post-milking teat dip containing 
10,000 ppm Iodine. Use undiluted. 





Agway Mastort 
When mastitis hits, hit back with 
Mastort... Agway’s first recommen- 
dation. Contains novobiocin to fight 


strep and staph infections. 100 cc. 
syringes, 12 per box. 





Dr. John Leonard 
2545 Walnut Street 
California 


Anywhere, 
94544 


























500 GOLD LINED 
RETURN ADDRESS LABELS 
Quick and easy way to put your Name and Return 
address on letters, books, records, etc. Any Name, 
Address and Zip Code up to 4 lines beautifully printed 
with large Gold Strip. 500 labels only $2.°. 


Dublin Valley Press, 11683 Betlen Drive, Dublin, Calif. 
94566. 
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Dollar Guide 





MILK PRICES will be higher in 1975 than would have been 
case without USDA action to raise support price of 
manufacturing- grade milk from $6.57 to $7.24 per 
hundredweight. Prof. R.P. Story of Cornell predicts 
blend price in federal Order 2 near the $8.00/cwt. level 
first half of 1975 (90 cents below first half of 1974), then 
blend price last half of '75 to be 50 cents/cwt. above 
comparable figure year ago. For year 1975, he predicts 
blend price per cwt. averaging few cents above 1974. 


SEED CORN information in our January issue (''Cost-price 
outlook for '75'') should have been more complete. Low 
germination levels indicated there were for a few varieties, 
and on national basis. Seed-company reps in Northeast 
report that 90 percent of major-brand corn seed sold in the 
region will have 85-percent germination levels or better 


... one company says that, with the exception of one 


variety, it will sell nothing under 90-percent germ. 


CORN GROWERS in Northeast will have new market by 
1977. Clinton Corn Processing Company (Division of 
Standard Brands) has bought former sugar beet factory at 
Montezuma, New York, and plans by then to process up to 
30,000 bushels of corn a day into a full line of products, 
including syrup and starch. Most of corn will be shipped 
in from Midwest, but some will be purchased in region. 


TAX ADVANTAGE potential in Individual Retirement 
Account plans. They're so new that IRS regulations 
haven't been issued yet, but part of your 1975 income can 
qualify. Enables you to stash away current income and 


not pay tax on it until you retire (usually at a lower tax 
bracket). 


Similar to Keogh Plan, but with advantages over it. 


SLRONG HOG PRIC HS in 1975: appear a icertainty.. Pork 
production will be at lowest level in 10 years ... based on 
farrowing intentions of producers. 


EGG PRICES (New York City, large white, wholesale) 
predicted by experts to average 64 cents a dozen for 1975 
... 66 cents the first quarter (up 2 ceats from year 
earlier), 57 cents second quarter (up 11 cents), 66 cents 
third quarter (up 10 cents), and 68 cents for last quarter 


(up 5 cents). 


FARMLAND PRICES increased 21 percent nationally 
between November 1973 and November 1974. Rose by 
Siepercent\in New Jersey, 2% percent in New, York, 25 
percent in Pennsylvania, 15 percent in New England. 


WINTER WHEAT acreage is highest in 22 years ... at 
55.5 million acres. It's up 6 percent from 1974, and 
28 percent more than two years ago. 

Futures prices for grains are trending downward, 
reflecting current views among grain traders that 
bin-busting crops will be harvested in 1975. 


TAX BURDEN (state and local) on a per-capita basis in 
1972-73 was above national average in states of New York 
(highest of all), Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Vermont and Pennsylvania. Only Northeast states below 
average were Rhode Island, Maine and New Hampshire. 


DIESEL ENGINES are in 80 percent of all new tractors in 
Uc. ee says UD DAS... and predicts oo percent 1ni1975. 
It's possible that diesel-engine option will be available 
on pickup trucks within a few years. 


NUMBERS OF FARMS, according to USDA report, 
expected to increase in 1975 in New York and Pennsylvania 
... and hold firm in all six New England States. 


RURAL POPULATION is growing steadily in U.S. Farm 


population holding its own at about 9.5 million. 








d | own 
an M-C Dryer. It does 
a wonderful job.” 


Glen Pask, Medina, New York 





Glen Pask owns an M-C 900B10 Continuous Grain Dryer 
and he’s glad he does. Glen dries corn and edible beans 
in his M-C and says it does a fine job on both. Com 
is Glen’s main cash crop and he knows that the 
Automatic Moisture Control on his M-C will insure that 
his corn is exactly the moisture he wants when it leaves 
the dryer—perfectly conditioned and cooled—ready for 
storage or sale. Another big advantage of MC Dryers 
is automatic operation—all you have to do is keep wet 
grain moving into the machine and auger the dry grain 
into storage. If you’re thinking about grain dryers, look 
carefully at the M-C Continuous Dryer line—the dryers 
more farmers are buying every year. M-C Dryers are 
made in 14 models—with Single Phase, or Three Phase 
electric or PTO fan drives for LP or Natural Gas. 
Capacities to 600 bu./hr. May we send you complete 
details? 


Iron Horse Quality Equipment 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT.11AA 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 


NO NEED TO WEAR 


A TRUSS 
FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Hold 








If you must wear a Truss for Rupture 
don’t miss this A Post Card, with nant 
and address, will get you FREE, an 


without obligation, the complete. modern 
ized Rice Plan of Reducible Rupture Con 
trol. Now in daily use by thousands whi 
sav they never dreamed possible such se 
cure, dependable and comfortable ruptur 
protection. Safely blocks rupture openine 
prevents escape, without need for bulky 
cumbersome Trusses, tormenting spring* 
or harsh, gouging pad pressure. Regard: 
less of how long ruptured, size, occupa: 


tion, or trusses you. have worn. TRY 
TTiIS. and send your Post Card today 10 
Wr. S) Rice. Inc...Adams., N. Y¥. Dept, 65K 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 
rod 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 5960] 
A/C 406 442-5560 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Ideal for home garden, uire little 
space, full size fruit, bear 2nd or 38rd 
year. DWARF PEACH, APPLE APRI- 
COT, PLUM, P 

Dwarf CHERRY. New grapes, nut trees, 
Berries, BLUEBERRIES. Guaranteed 
Stock. Catalog FREE. 


ni J.E.MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922-B West Lake Road Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 















FARMERS - FISHERMEN ~- HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 
\ Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 


(red, white and blue stripe). 
14%”’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (lllus.) or 
Button End — $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.P- 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 





25¢ For Brochure 





MOVING? 


LET US KNOW 
American Agriculturist 
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Picking up 


the pieces at Dairylea 


A coalition of western New York 
dairymen has come up with a master 
plan for overhauling Dairylea. I 
spoke with Raymond Hayes of Ar- 
cade (actually Curriers), Wyoming 
County, about the changes he and 
other farmers “of like mind,” as he 
puts it, would like to see take place 
within the floundering cooperative. 

Hayes, like other producers, is 
gravely concerned with the state of 
affairs in Northeast milk markets. 
He, his wife Nancy, and their six 
children operate a thumbs-up free- 
stall enterprise with a milking string 
of 160. Ray and some other pro- 
ducers put a team of lawyers to work 
researching the Cooperative Cor- 
porations Law. On this foundation, 
they built their reform plan. 


Two Keys 


Two key concepts in the plan are 
reapportionment of districts, and 
putting non-farmers on the board of 
directors. “The current bylaws of 
Dairylea,” reads the proposal, “con- 
tain a number of provisions which 
are distinctly undemocratic in 
principle and in practice.” 

The conspicuous culprit here is 
the size of the Dairylea districts. As 
the bylaws now stand, there are some 
very large districts (member-wise) 
which elect one director, and some 
relatively small districts which also 
elect one director. Votes of the mem- 
bers in the larger districts are more 
“diluted” than votes of members in 
the districts with fewer members, 
because each district has one vote 
and the business of the board of di- 
rectors is conducted by majority 
vote. 

The proposed bylaw amendment 
calls for redrawing the district bound- 
aries so that “each district shall con- 
tain approximately the same number 
of members.” It also specifies that no 
district shall contain a total number 
of members that is larger by one 
percent than the total in any other 
district. A yearly readjustment 
mechanism is provided for. 


Sweeplng 


Probably the most sweeping move 
recommended by the reform pro- 
posal deals with altering the com- 
plexion of the board of directors. 
One of the stock criticisms of Dairy- 
lea over the years has been that they 
still have farmers managing the 
business. “Don’t think for a minute 
that farmers are not smart enough 
to sit on boards of directors,” cau- 
tions Hayes, “and that’s just what 
they should be doing . . . deciding 
policy.” But management is another 
matter. 

To remedy this, the proposed 
amendment says that “the board 
of directors shall consist of two 
classes of persons: district directors 
and at-large directors.” One-fifth of 
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by Earl Ainsworth 


the directors would be non-members 
of the cooperative, qualified in a 
field such as law, corporate finance, 
banking or accounting. These at- 
large directors should, according to 
Hayes, “provide much-needed exper- 
tise, and permit the board to have 
the benefit of a broader viewpoint.” 


Advice 

This would, Hayes believes, elim- 
inate the current practice of the 
board relying solely upon the em- 
ployees of Dairylea for advice. With 
16 districts recommended for re- 
apportionment, and four at-large 
director positions proposed, the new 
board would have 20 directors, one- 
fifth of them non-members of Dairy- 
lea, 

Another phase of the reform pro- 
posal calls for a general election after 
reapportionment, with directors 
being elected for different lengths of 
terms. This is essentially a fresh start, 
and only one-third of the directors 
will be up for election in a given 
year. Each member of a district gets 
to vote for five people through a 
mailed ballot . . . for one director 
from his district, and four of the 
candidates for the at-large director 
positions. 

In other words, members of the en- 
tire organization, from all districts, 
would vote in the selection of at- 
large directors. 


Direct Election 

The proposal also provides for 
direct election of district directors 
from a field of at least three candi- 
dates. This, believes Hayes and his 
colleagues, will provide a choice 
for the member of a district rather 
than the old method of endorsing a 
single nominee, as is currently the 
case. 

There are a few other points in 
this proposal to give Dairylea a face- 
lift. To my knowledge, this is the 
most substantial and thorough reform 
proposal to come out of the ranks of 
disenchanted Dairylea producers. 

There are some controversial is- 
sues involved here. A major one is 
whether or not it is legal to have di- 
rect election of non-members as di- 
rectors. Hayes claims that Section 
61 of the Cooperative Corporations 
Law specifically allows this proce- 
dure so long as it is done “in the 
public interest.” 

The early months of this year will 
be busy ones at the district level in 
Dairylea. As Ray puts it, “There’s 
going to be a lot of linen flappin’ in 
the breeze.” The wheels of reform 
have begun to roll as producers start 
to pick up the pieces, and Ray Hayes 
and others have been hard at work, 
spending their own time and money 
to chart what they believe is the 
wisest course. 





and money-saving way to solve 
manure handling problems 
from pit or lagoon to field. 


Agitate, mix, pump, pipe and spread. 


The High Performance BAUER 
helical rotor pumps are self-priming 
and handle the thickest liquid 
manure without difficulty. Agitate 
pit or lagoon, pump into spreader 
tank or through irrigation pipe and 
spreader nozzles. 





Financing and Leasing— 

® Available Nationally 
eAmounts to $1,000,000 

© Payments up to 10 years 













Phone: 315/964-2214 


IRRIGATION, INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, N.Y. 13493 


TEC Nam LHL 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 





That’s all it costs when you grow them your- 
self with top quality seeds from Burpee— 
America’s leading developer of seeds for the 
home garden. Many families save hundreds 
of dollars on food bills growing their own 
vegetables. You can, too. It’s easy and fun. 
To introduce you to Burpee’s easy-to-grow 
vegetable seeds we’ll send you two packets 
—a $1.30 value—for only $1.00. Each packet 
has complete planting instructions and the 


MEW WAY 10 SPREAD LIQUID MANURE! 


Now TICO offers a time-, equipment- 





MAIL COUPON 
below, or phone 
for full information. — 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 















IRRIGATE... 


We'll design and install a system for any 
requirement — using TICO quick couple 
pipe (the only irrigation pipe made to 
withstand 300 p. s. i. pressure) and 
standard components. 


We offer all types — 






















@ Wheel Row ® Solid Set 
@Center Pivot @Hand Move 
® Giant Sprinkler © Trickle 





® Liquid Manure Disposal 
Mail coupon below or phone for full 

__information. Dave deGraff, Pres. 

Williamstown Irrigation Inc., Dept. A. —~—*dY; 

Williamstown, N.Y. 13493 

Rush info: ( Liquid Manure Disposal Equip. | 
O Irrigation Equipment | 

Neary ie ace a ne 

Address | 

City | 





Clover Quarter Saver 
Prevents Damaged Teats, 
Swollen Hocks, 
Preserves Bedding. 


For further information 
call or write your nearest 


Distributor 


TTT Tie a0 Lom 
Batavia, N.Y: 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. - 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 








seeds are guaranteed 
to grow to your satis- 
faction or your money 


Burpee’s Big Boy™ Giant Hybrid Tomatoes 
—Most famous garden tomatoes in the world. 
Many weigh 1 Ib. and more. (Reg. — 656.) 
Burpee’s Green Ice Lettuce—Easy to grow. 
Delicious leaf lettuce developed especially for 
home gardens. Only from Burpee. (Reg. — 65¢.) 
Offer expires June 30, 1975. 


eS SEND $1.00 CASH, CHECK, OR MONEY ORDER TO -—————- 


| W. ATLEE BURPEE COMPANY 6125 Burpee Building, Warminster, PA 18974 


| (1 Send me 1 pkt. each of Tomato and Lettuce seeds for only $1.00. (Enclose 






SILVER QUEEN 





| 

| 
| $1.00 for each add’l. order.) Enclosed is $____.. | 
| {] Send me a free copy of Burpee’s 1975 Garden Catalog. | 
| NAME | 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

| avpress | 
| | 
L | 


Lal S39 


YOU MIGHT JUST DECIDE 
THAT THIS IS THE BEST 
SWEET CORN YOU EVER TASTED. 
This late white corn has quality second to 


none. Beautiful, big ears. It’s the climax of 
the sweet corn season. 


ror” FREE 1975 CATALOG 


FOR 


92 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the tinest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
15 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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4751 8-18 9138 
160% -20% 


PRINTED 
9138. Sew this button-front tent 
today. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 1%yds. 60inch .... 75 cents 

























4751. Two ways great—short or 
long. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
DER VES OO INCH ooo oe 75 cents 


9101. Wear a ‘“‘Seamed-to-Slim” 
style. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 2-5/8 yds. 45 inch... 75 cents 


4939. Newest “INCHES SLIM- 
MER” trio. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Half Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 
37) dress 2% yds. 45 inch .. 75 cents 
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g 
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9051. Make these 2 pretty shirts. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) but- 
ton front 1-5/8 yds. 45 in. ..75 cents 


4957. Whip up 2 skirts and save! 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Waist 
Sizes 24, 25, 26%, 28, 30,32”. Size 
26% gored skirt 1 yd. 60in. .75 cents 


799. Instant Crochet cape in a design 
of graduated shells topped by stand- 
up collar, yoke. Use worsted. Misses’ 
BIZES S-2OINCL Oe <owe ee 75 cents 
™, 7210. Stuff each section as you sew, 
AN then join to form quilt. No lining, 
\Ninterlining, quilting. Four patch pat- 
vy, tern pieces 75 cents 


9 ee, iw, 0) 8) o ee wae 


b 3 <M worsted. Directions, Child’s 4-6;: 
oe “Girls’ 8-14 included...... 75 cents : 
( { ‘ 























PATTERNS 


4718. Just 3 main parts to this tent. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s 
Sizes 36-52. Size 36 (bust 40) takes 
2-S18 YGS. 45ANCh. SiS. 75 cents 
4537. Sew dress, sleeveless jacket, 2 
tops and pants. PRINTED PAT- 
TERN, Half Sizes 10%-20%; Misses’ 
LUSZOMBASV wer oy se ead 75 cents 


4665. Scallops and buttons lead to 
low waistline. PRINTED PAT- 
TERN, Half Sizes 10%-20%. Size 
14% (bust 37), 24yds. 45in. 75 cents 


9146. An attractive zip-front casual. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 2 
yds. 60 inch 75 cents 


Cr ey 


9091. You'll love this Seamed-to- 
Slim dress. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34), 
2-3/8 yds. 60 inch ....... 75 cents 
4591. Zippy pantsuit or dress. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Child’s Sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10. Size 6 tunic 1 yd. 45 
inch; pants 7/8 yd. 60 inch. .75 cents 


729. Crochet this scalloped, pine- 
apple cape with shawl collar of 3-ply 
fingering yarn. Directions for Sizes 
36-46 included ......... 75 cents 
956. Two new pillows with the look 
of patches. Use worsted in 4 colors. 
Directions for 17%-inch round and 
19-inch square pillow .... 75 cents 


Fashions to Sew (S/S) 
Designer Collection #30 
1975 Needlecraft Catalog 
Nifty Fifty Quilts 








00} Send To 


























4537 
10-20 
10% -20Y2 
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BB : Crocheting a Wardrobe : 
‘ Instant Sewing Book 
' Instant Fashion Book 


pe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
“Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 


New York, N.Y. 10011 


Book of 16 Quilts #1 ‘50 DRESS PATIERNS<. Saccu. 75 CENTS 
Museum Quilt Book #2 3 
15 Quilts for Today #3 50 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 


Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 


12 Prize Afghans #12 ‘50 | Add 25¢ for each item ordered tor postage and special handling.: 


ooooooooooooooooo0o 
o 








Complete Afghan Book #14 1.00 3 
‘ Instant Crochet Book 00] Ee ee 
' Easy Art of Flower Crochet. 1.00 
+ Easy Art of Needlepoint ~ 1.00 
' Easy Art of Ripple Crochet 1.00 
' Sew + Knit 1.25 
: NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
: ADDRESS 
: Sacer CITY STATE ZIP } 
PLEASE PRINTCLEARLY 8E SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP . 
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It is more than nostalgia that 
makes some of us wish for an old- 
fashioned kitchen range when we 
are making soups 
and stews. The 
back of those old 
wood or coal- 
burning stoves 
was great for 
slow cooking, 
while some of our 
modern ranges do 
not turn low 
enough for a gentle simmer. For 
some time now, enterprising appli- 
ance manufacturers and pot and pan 
makers have been busy creating 
wares that will be useful in slow- 
type cookery. The latest entry into 
the field is an electric slow-cook 
pot. These pots are known by various 
trade names such as Crock-Pot. 

If you don’t own one of these 
cookers but are thinking about buy- 
ing one, there are some points to 
consider before you start shopping. 
As a matter of fact, any time you are 
going to spend more than 19 cents 
for something, you should give your- 
self a similar quiz! 

Probably the first question you 
should ask yourself is “Do I have a 
handy place to keep the appliance 
so I will use it often?” All too fre- 





quently, that is the last thing we — 


consider, and anything that has to 
be stored “upstairs under Effie’s bed 
behind the ticker on the clock” is 
not going to be very useful. 

The second question might be “Do 
I really make that many soups, stews 
and such?” If you tend more to 
broiled steak and baked potatoes, or 
are a person who does not plan 
menus ahead, another piece of equip- 
ment might be more appropriate. 

Also ask yourself if this appliance 
will be an improvement over the 
way you are doing slow cookery now. 
For instance, I bought a slow cooker 
because my elderly gas stove would 
flutter awhile and then expire, so a 
very low setting was impossible. 

The preceding questions will help 
you decide if you want to buy a pot. 
If the answer is “Yes,” then here are 
some other considerations. 

Decide whether you want one with 
a setting that will allow you to 
brown food in the pot itself before 
you start the simmering process. 
Some have this feature and for my 
style of cooking, I find it very use- 
ful. First of all, it means dirtying one 
less pan, and all the good brown 
taste stays with the food you are 
cooking, It seems to me that the 
more heat settings you have, the 
more uses you can make of the pot. 

Another important detail is the 
ease with which the pot can be 
cleaned. In some cases, the pot itself 
simply lifts off the heating element; 
in others, the plug is removed from 
the side, and the pot itself can be 
submerged in the dishpan or even put 
in a dishwasher. In some makes, the 
pot cannot be immersed in water. 

Price is always important, but the 
cheapest model is not necessarily 
the best buy. In making any sizeable 
purchase, it is good to check Con- 
sumer Reports or Consumer’s Re- 
search if you have access to these 
publications, or inquire of your local 
Cooperative Extension Home Econo- 
mist. Friends who already own such 
an appliance can often guide your 
thinking too. 
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Thoughts on 


Crock-Pot Cookery 





A Word of Caution 

A warning should be given re- 
garding the use of slow cookers. Be- 
cause the cooking temperature is so 
low and the food is held at that 
temperature for such a long time, you 
are providing ideal conditions for 
the growth of harmful bacteria if 
they are present. Meats are a particu- 
lar problem, and it is wise to sear 
meat before proceeding with the 
rest of the recipe. 

If you can choose between a low 
temperature for a long cooking time 
and a higher temperature for a short- 
er time, always cook at the higher 
temperature and shorter time. I 
personally would not prepare cus- 
tards and puddings in a slow cooker. 
Again, the possibilities of bacterial 
growth are too great, and these 
products can be done in many other 
ways. 

Another use of the slow cooker I 
would warn against is in institutional 
situations. I can foresee that it might 
seem a good way to hold food for 
church suppers or the like, but it 
could be a very poor plan, depending 
on what kind of food was involved. 

Remember — cooking times will 
vary with the type of cooker and 
size of recipe with which you are 
dealing, so times given here are ap- 
proximate. Also, all of these recipes 
can be prepared by traditional meth- 
ods as well. 

Now, let us assume you have a 
slow cooker and are looking for some 
tasty dishes to serve on cold winter 
days. Almost any slow-cooking recipe 
can be prepared in it, and you should 


by Charlotte Bruce 


Photo: Rival Manufacturing Company 
You will find endless uses for your Crock-Pot in addition to the suggestions 
we give you here. In the picture, meat balls have been simmered slowly 
in the Crock-Pot and then brought right to the buffet table in this versatile 
appliance. 


receive an instruction and recipe 
book when you buy your cooker. 

To adapt old favorites to the 
new method, I find it helpful to 
hunt a similar recipe in the manu- 
facturer’s book and translate the 
method and timing. Until you be- 
come familiar with the pot, allow 
yourself some leeway time-wise. In 
other words, don’t plan to feed 
guests on pot roast precisely at a 
pre-set time if you have never used 
the pot before. The first pot roast I 
did in mine was underdone at the 
time I wanted to eat it. After one 
such experience, I have learned the 
timing. 

Here is a good recipe for Pot 
Roast. The flavor is excellent either 
served hot with gravy or as cold 
slices. 


DILLED POT ROAST 

3 to 4 Ib. beef chuck roast 
% cup flour 
3 teaspoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons lard or drippings 
1 teaspoon dill weed 
% cup dill pickle juice 
% cup water 

Mix flour, salt and pepper. Dredge 
pot roast in seasoned flour and brown 
in lard or drippings. Sprinkle dill 
weed over meat, add dill pickle 
juice and water. Cover tightly and 
simmer 4 to 6 hours. Thicken cooking 
liquid for gravy if desired. 


TURKEY POT ROAST 
Select meaty pieces of turkey 
such as thighs. Legs are tasty but 
slightly more difficult to use because 


of the tendons and being unwieldy to 
fit in some pots. 

Brown pieces of turkey and 
chopped onion (1 onion to 4 pieces 
of turkey) in slow cooker if yours 
has a hot enough setting, or in separ- 
ate skillet if not. Season with salt 
and pepper. When well browned, 
cover with tomato juice, water, or a 
combination of % part red wine and 
1 part water. 

If you use tomato juice, you might 
like to add a bit of green pepper 
and celery toward the end of cooking 
time. Worcestershire sauce adds zest 
as well. If you choose plain water as 
a liquid, poultry seasoning makes a 
good addition. 

In using the combination of red 
wine and water, a couple of bay 
leaves and an eighth teaspoon of 
thyme is good. The turkey parts will 
need to simmer for 4 to 6 hours, 
depending on their size and the 
temperature setting of the cooker. 


Ideal For Soups 


On cold winter days, a kettle of 
soup can provide a satisfying meal. 
There are hundreds of kinds of soup, 
and they can all be made in slow- 
cooking pots. 

In making soups (or stews for that 
matter) that start with raw beef, I 
prefer to brown the meat first. This 
contributes both flavor and color to 
the finished product. Thus if you are 
making vegetable soup and your pot 
has a high enough temperature, 
brown meat right in the pot, then 
add liquid and seasonings. Wait to 
add the vegetables just in time for 
them to get tender but not mushy. 

Here is a tasty pea soup, as our 
Canadian neighbors like it, using 
yellow split peas and a ham bone. 


HABITANT PEA SOUP 
2 cups dried yellow peas 
2 quarts cold water 
1 ham bone, preferably with meat on 
1 onion, chopped fine 
2 carrots, diced fine 
% cup celery, diced fine 

Salt and pepper to taste 
% teaspoon thyme 
2 cups mashed potatoes, optional 

Sort peas, wash and soak over- 
night, or follow package directions. 
(An alternate procedure is to wash 
sorted peas, bring to boil for 10 
minutes and allow to stand one hour 
before continuing with the recipe.) 

If the peas have soaked overnight, 
boil them for 10 minutes. In any 
case, discard the water in which they 
have been boiled initially. Then add 
measured amount of water, ham 
bone and a teaspoon of salt. Simmer 
for about 4 hours or until peas are 
mushy. Add diced vegetables and 
simmer about 2 hours longer. 

Use mashed potatoes, which have 
been combined with some of the pot 
liquor to make a smooth, thick liquid 
substance, if you like a thicker soup. 
Adjust seasonings. This soup freezes 
well. 


A Good Buy 


Chuck roasts are often cheaper 
than stew meat. The meaty parts 
can be cubed and used for stew, 
while the bony sections can become 
the basis for soup. The brown stew 
recipe that follows is flavorful and 
made so by some spices you may not 
usually put in stew. A winter’s meal 
consisting of brown stew, homemade 
biscuits, coleslaw and ambrosia 

(Continued on page 50) 
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RURAL MAIL SHOP 





The TROY-BILT® 
aT Meee CU 


you guide it with 
Just ONE HAND! 





@ Has its revolving tines in the 
REAR instead of the FRONT! 


@ Has POWER DRIVEN WHEELS! 





@ You leave NO footprints nor 
wheelmarks! 


@ Has TWO SPEEDS! REVERSE! 


@ Now in its 13th great year, the 
TROY-BILT® is -built by the 
builders of the famous ROTO- 
TILLERS. This latest and greatest 
of them all is now, more than 
ever, the favorite coast to coast 
with home gardeners, growers, 
nurserymen, tiller renters, land- 
scape gardeners! 


@ Several models, including ELEC- 
TRIC STARTING! 


@ Does NOT tangle near as much 
as ordinary Tillers! 


@ Does NOT require great strength 
. older people, ladies, too, op- 

erate it easily. We have many 
delighted owners in their 70's, 
80's, even 90’s who tell us they 
would have given up gardening 

if they did not have our Tillers! 


@ Instant depth control! Hood en- 
closes tines for safety and for 
close cultivating! 


@ Furrowing, snow removal and 


other attachments available! 

@ Automotive-type engineering — 
precision gears, Timken bearings, 
no chains to stretch, wear or 
work loose! 

®@ Sold direct to keep prices down— 
would have to be at least $100 
higher if sold ordinary ways! 

@ Satisfaction guaranteed—no time 
limit! 

@ Will GREATLY increase your gar- 

dening joy! 
















Carry Incredible Loads! 
This big new jumbo-sized cart lets anyone 
carry ten times the load of a common 
wheelbarrow or cart with incredible ease! 
Make fewer trips. Weight balances beauti- 
fully over axle and two large 26” bicycle- 
sized pneumatic tires. Rolls so smoothly 
over rocky or soft surfaces, it seems practi- 
cally self-propelled! Free Catalog. 


GARDEN WAY RESEARCH 
Dept. 50272 ~~, Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
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TILLER USERS! 


JUST ONE HAND 


The wonderfully different 
and better idea in Tillers! 





Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 






Why, for heaven's sake, suffer any 
longer with the FRONT-END type of 
tiller shown below — the type with 
the revoiving blades in FRONT and 
NO POWER to the wheels—the type 
that shakes the living daylights out 
of you—the type that leaves Wheel- 
marks and Footprints, in the nice 
smooth soil you have just tilled or 
cultivated? 








For heaven’s sake don’t buy any 
other Tiller—don’t put up any long- 
er with the Tiller you now have! 
Mail the coupon NOW for complete 
details, prices, OFF-SEASON SAV- 
INGS for this wonderfully different 
and better idea in Tillers—the TROY- 
BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
mE 
TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power 
Composters 
Garden Way Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept.50272 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


your Tillers, with and without electric start- 
ing, including prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS 
now in effect. 


Blt (Please Print Clearly) | 


{J Ms. 


Please send me the whole wonderful story of | 


oO We can also furnish parts for your old ROTO- 
TILLER. Check here for FREE parts-price list. 


for only 


$995 


3 year, select trees; 8/-14/. 
5 each Scotch Pine, Norway 
Spruce, Austrian Pine, Col- 
ade Blue Spruce, Douglas 
ir 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


These sturdy, well rooted 4-yr. 
10” to 15” plants are ideal for 
background or hedge in sun or 
shade. Trim to desired height. 
Postpaid. No C.0.D. 


Indiana, Pa. 15701 


Ws ar Pees 


auto Every type & size 


Ce rs jee FREE 


q trailer eae 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


inten Piectauit ns onsen. N.J. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 


NO pee Fommanent, Inexpensive. 
AMPLE AND LITERATURE. 
TRESPASSING JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 















Where Do You 





Just inside the door of the cow 
barn at Laureldale Farm is a wooden 
cupboard nailed on the wall, high 
enough to be out 
of reach of small 


fingers. This is 
the veterinary a 
medicinecabinet, 


stocked with 
pounds of epsom 
salts for the 
cows, quarts of 
linseed oil for 
the horses, turpentine and iodine for 
cuts. 

Next to it on the wall is a per- 
pendicular row of six nails. On each 
of them hangs some sort of cow bell, 
threaded through a discarded piece 
of harness and furnished with a stout 
buckle. These are to use on necks 
of the cows near to freshening time. 

The cows have a habit of hiding 
after they calve, and if a calf isn't 
found before it’s 24 hours old, it’s 
just about impossible to catch. By 
then, it is strong enough to run like 
a deer. When a cow moves her head, 
the bells will jingle and give away 
the position of the new family. 

The bells are of different materials, 
shapes and sizes, probably accumu- 
lated at various auctions over the 
years. One really intrigued me. It 
was a large brass bell with French 
words on it. I decided it must be a 
Swiss bell, knowing the Swiss used 
the French language. 

The bell said “Chiantel Fondeur,” 
which sounded as though one 
“Chiantel” poured the mold or de- 
signed it. The other side read “1878 
— Saignelegier,”’ which would seem 
the date and place of the casting, or 
at least of the pattern. There were 
also decorations of rosettes and 


crosses. 
I liked this bell so much that I 


took it into the house, polished it 
till the brass shone and put it on the 
living room mantel. And thereby be- 
gan an adventure! 

A few weeks later, a visitor no- 
ticed the bell and asked about it. 
I showed it and explained my theory 
about the writing. She said it re- 
minded her of a recent children’s 
book — she was a librarian in the 
city near us. 

About a week later she came back 
with the book, “The Bell of Kamela,” 
by Lillian Budd. I read the book with 
eager interest, glad to find out all 
I could about my favorite cow bell. 
Well, did I ever learn things! 

Mrs. Budd wrote that many years 
ago, a young couple from the east 
was setting out by covered wagon 
to homestead in Oregon. The man 
was Paul Chiantel, a foundryman. 
With his wife and twin infant sons, 
he started out with high hopes. They 








Keep Your Cow Bells? 


by Hazel Andrews 


Spencer, Mass. 


traveled long and far, with many 
adventures on the way. Finally, ut- 
terly weary, they reached a land so 
pleasant that they decided to settle 
there, whether or not it be their 
long-sought Oregon. 

Later other families came and 
settled nearby. One day, a small 
girl wandered into the woods and was 
not found until too late. Then Paul 
Chiantel took one of the bells he'd 
brought from the east, climbed the 
highest tree in the area and tied the 
bell firmly to. the topmost branch. 

Calling the people of the settle- 
ment together, he told them that if 
anyone were ever lost again, they 
had only to keep still and listen until 
a breeze rocked the tall tree. Then 
the bell would ring, guiding them 


home. 
After I read this, I was quite ex- 


cited. I sent a letter to Mrs. Budd 
at once in care of her publisher. | 
told her I had a bell of the same 
kind and was amazed to read about 
t. “Wherever did you find the infor- 
mation about it?” I asked. 

Soon her answer came back. She 
wrote, “You were amazed? I was 
astonished that you have a similar 
bell. Could you get one for me, 
please?” 

The source of her information was 
“Life Magazine.” She had read two 
lines saying that wood choppers in 
Oregon had cut down a very old, 
very tall tree and fastened to its tip 
was this bell with its French writing. 
Well, that pricked my dream bubble, 
but that’s the proper way for a fic- 
tion writer to work . . . and [ still 
liked my bell. 

Then I advertised in a rural paper 
to try and find a bell for Mrs. Budd. 
I had letters from six states. Several 
people told me I would have a hard 
time finding such a bell, although 
they had seen one. 

One writer told me that the Swiss 
people had these bells tuned in fifths, 
so they would ring in chords — do- 
me-sol-do — when the cattle were 
feeding in the mountain pastures. If 
a number of people had cattle graz- 
ing in the same field and each had a 
different tone of bell, it could be 
rather unpleasant. The Swiss seemed 
to think of everything! 

Finally, I found someone who 
would sell me the bell I wanted, al- 
though it was smaller than mine. | 
sent it to Mrs. Budd at once, and she 
was happy. 

I have enjoyed hearing from Mrs. 
Budd occasionally through the years 
and credit my bell for finding me 
such an interesting pen friend. She 
even sent me a copy of an earlier 
book of hers, “April Snow.” 

So you see, it does make a differ- 
ence where you keep your cow bells! 
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by Doc and Katy Abraham 


Starting Seed 


Soon many AA readers will be 
sowing their own seeds. Some seeds 
will pop up; others won't budge. 
How do you ac- 
count for poor 
germination? 
One thing is cer- 
tain — you can’t 
blame poor ger- 
mination on your 
seedsman. If he 
sold you poor 
seed, he’d be out 
of business in short order. 

After being in the commercial 
greenhouse business for more than 
25 years, we're convinced that the 
No. 1 reason for poor germination 
is a lack of heat. During the day most 
of our homes and greenhouses have 
enough heat to germinate seed beau- 
tifully, but the temperature drops in 
a greenhouse when the sun goes 
down and most of us turn down the 
thermostat at night. So while it is 
warm enough for most seeds during 
the day, at night the temperature 
can be 10 or 15 degrees lower. For 
good germination, seed needs a uni- 
formly warm temperature, day and 
night. 

Another reason why seed fails is 
uneven moisture. Once a seed starts 





: Springtime In Virginia Tor - 
April 19-28 — All the beautiful, 
inspiring, historical spots — 


to germinate, one drying out can 
be fatal. The best way to insure uni- 
formity of moisture is to set your 
seed boxes (florists call them “flats’’) 
in a pan of water. This is much 
better than sprinkling water on top 
of the soil. Watering from the top 
can splash disease spores, wash out 
or shift the seed and even displace 
the starting medium. 

We suggest that you buy an in- 
expensive heating cable and bury it 
about an inch deep in a box of sand. 
Set the pan of water on top of the 
sand, and the seeds will be watered 
automatically by capillarity, while 
an even temperature is also main- 
tained for the seeds. 

The material you use for starting 
seed is important too. The days are 
gone when you used soil scooped up 
from the garden. Today we use soil- 
less mixes such as “Pro-mix” or 
“Jiffy-Mix,” available in any garden 
store. These are loose, sterile and 
ideal for starting seed. They are so 
good that most commercial growers 
also use them. 


Save Your Seed? 

Some home gardeners tell us they 
have saved seed from their own corn 
and want to plant it this spring. Will 
that work? Our advice is... don’t do 
it. 


Washington, Mt. Vernon, Williams-_ 


burg, Richmond, Charlottesville, 
Monticello, Natural Bridge, Hot. 
Springs, Luray, Skyline Drive — 
and springtime is ideal for this © 


motorcoach, metroliner funtinge Se 


pre-planned oe fully escorted under the - 
careful, experienced guidance of Travel — 
Service Bureau. All expenses are paid — 

except a very few intentionally omitted — 

for your enjoyment of free time. Please _ 
tush your request for free, colorful eae 
Loe » DEHGRNIOR. - 
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: ‘Gurdenc Uf Europe Tour — 


_ April 24—May 9 — An imaginative — 


excursion to the beauties of 
_ Holland, Belgium, France and 


_ are interspersed with the historic 
and modern charm of Paris, The 


_ England. Springtime garden glories _ 


In the first place, the corn used 
for seed has to reach maturity; per- 
haps your corn didn’t reach that 
stage. Furthermore, since just about 
all sweet corn grown today is hybrid, 
you wouldn't get the same thing from 
your seed because they don’t grow 
true. We have so many good vari- 
eties on the market today that it 
doesn’t pay to take a chance. 

Actually, the cost of seed is a small 
part in the total cost of growing your 
crops. You can buy a pound of good 
corn seed for about $2.00, and that’s 
a lot of seed. One pound gives you 
roughly between 800 to 1000 feet 
of row. To put it another way, it 
takes about 10 pounds to plant an 
acre. From a packet of corn seed, 
you can plant a row 100 feet in 
length or about 40 hills. 

Of course, you never plant corn 
in single rows, but in blocks. You 
should plant at least four rows side 
by side for each variety, to get full 
pollination. While you're looking 
over the seed catalog, better con- 
sider ordering a good early corn 
such as Spring Gold (67 days), a 
mid-season variety such as Northern 
Belle and Seneca Chief or Wonder- 
ful for a good later corn. 


Scrub Flower Pots 


Inflation has surely jumped the 
price of clay and plastic flower pots! 
Just about every AA reader has 
dozens of pots hiding in the cellar 
or garage. Get them out because 
they can be used again for repotting 
your plants. Soak and scrub them in 
hot soapy water. 

Many gardeners also like to use 


British Isles Tour — May 29—__ 
dune 14 — Truly here are all the 
highlights heard in song and story 
of old and new Ireland, England, 
_ Scotland. Every one of these 17 
_ delightful days is carefully planned 
_ for your enjoyment so you'll see 
_ the most and create a lifetime of 
— enduring memories. 


ue, Brussels and London, anda _ 


e or more of other superb and 
2 attractions. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. U 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Send me the brochure(s) | have selected. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


PLEASE PRINT 


a solution of household bleach, di- 
luted one part bleach to nine parts 
of water. The bleach is rapidly in- 
activated, so reconstitute the solu- 
tion frequently. One of our readers 
scrubs her clay pots (old ones) and 
then puts them in the dishwasher, 
along with the dishes. They come 
out clean, sterilized and sparkling 
like brand new. 

For plastic pots, after scrubbing 
and using the bleach, a third treat- 
ment is effective; soak them for 
about three minutes in 160° water. 
If water is hotter than 160°, the 
plastic may melt or soften. 

While on the ‘subject of house 
plants, you might want to save your 
rain water for them. It’s good for 
house plants and also improves in- 
secticide efficiency. Why is this? It’s 
because municipal water supplies 
are general alkaline and reduce the 
effectiveness of many pesticides, ac- 
cording to a Texas agricultural ento- 
mologist. - 

The Good Lord gives you free 
fertilizer each year. Rainfall con- 
tributes an average of 6.47 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre of garden space, 
in an area where annual precipita- 
tion is about 30 inches. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “I saved my hang- 
ing basket, and it’s full of long shoots. 
Can I trim it back?” 

Answer — Yes. Trim it back about 
halfway now. Also, give it a liquid 
plant food (such as 23-19-17) once 
every three weeks. Use one tea- 
spoon of plant food to two quarts of 
water. 


Scandinavia Tour — May 29- - 
June 20 — All the freshness and 
delight of Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland are combined 
into this delightful, well planned 
visit to the Northland during the 
long, warm days of late Spring. 


Here's one you will enjoy. 


L) Springtime In Virginia Tour 
L) Gardens Of Europe Tour 
QO) British Isles Tour 

C) Scandinavia Tour 

CX) All Four 
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WITH NEW OR 
RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Plant these small but excellent 
quality bulbs in a sunny area — - 


keep well watered and you'll 
enjoy a riot of color this summer. 


Offer good until May 30. 
Mail today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. 
P. O. Box 516 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Enter subscription for term checked. 


New [_] 


Renew my subscription [_] 


Mail Free bulbs 

















[_] 4 yrs. $10.00 [-] 2 yrs. $6.00 
Name 
St. or RD No. 
Post Office State Zip 
erican pgricutunst 
ie reneWahr 2 ves bel nere 
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We'll see the highlights of our nation’s capital on our Springtime in Vir- 
ginia Tour. The Jefferson Memorial is one of Washington's most impressive 


buildings. 


Journey into Spring... 


Gardens abloom with beautiful 
spring flowers, fascinating places 
rich in history, wonderful food, 
luxurious motels, 
congenial travel- 
ing companions 
and. perhaps best 
of all, not a sin- 
gle detail to wor- 
ry about — 
doesn’t that sound 
like a perfect va- 
cation? We think 
you will find our Springtime in 
Virginia Tour from April 19 to 28 
exactly that, and we hope you join 
us. This is Historic Garden Week in 
Virginia, and we'll see some of the 
most beautiful flowers in the world. 

Our Nation’s capital is the trip’s 
first highlight. Just a few things we'll 
see in the Washington area are the 
Capitol, White House, Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, Arlington 
Cemetery, historic Alexandria and 
Mount Vernon. 

Two days in Colonial Williams- 
burg come next, with a side trip to 
Jamestown, site of the first perma- 
nent English colony in the United 
States. It’s fun to explore restored 
Williamsburg and browse in the 
shops; also we won't want to miss 
the beautiful gardens at the Gover- 
nor’s Palace. 

In Richmond we'll see the Capitol, 
St. John’s Church where Patrick 
Henry made his “Give me liberty 
or give me death” speech, and the 
lovely gardens surrounding Agecroft 
Hall. Monticello and Ashlawn, homes 
of Thomas Jefferson and James Mon- 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


roe, are next on the itinerary; Ash- 
lawn is noted for its magnificent 
boxwood garden. 

We'll stop at Natural Bridge, one 
of the world’s seven natural wonders, 
on our way to the famous health 
resort of Hot Springs and the Home- 
stead, where we'll stay for two 
nights. It’s hard to imagine a lovelier 
setting than this scenic valley sur- 
rounded by tree-clad mountains. 
We'll swim, stroll about the grounds 
and thoroughly enjoy the wonderful 
accommodations and delicious meals. 

At Staunton we visit Woodrow 
Wilson’s birthplace with its lovely 
Victorian garden and then continue 
to the beautiful Caverns of Luray, 
an underground wonderland. We 
will also hear the carillon recital 
given at the Luray Singing Tower. 
The carillon contains 47 bells, ranging 
in size from 12% to 7,640 pounds! 

Our vacation ends with a drive 
along the crest of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains on the scenic Skyline 
Drive. The landscape changes con- 
tinually as the road winds around 
the mountains, with magnificent 
views of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley far below. Write now for the 
day-by-day itinerary and plan to 


join us. 


Springtime in Europe 

Our Gardens of Europe Tour 
from April 24 to May 9 gives you a 
chance to see some of the most elab- 
orate and colorful gardens on the 
other side of the Atlantic, along 
with famous places and sights you've 


(Continued on page 50) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Spring Hawaii Tour 





Springtime in Virginia 


Gardens of Europe 





Name 


Holiday in Mexico —__ 


South America 





Deep South Tour 











Address 





(Please print) 
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BUILD IT... Waly 


While Steel Supply Lasts 
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ALL STEEL BUILDING COMPLETE 
WITH LARGE DOOR AND ENDS 
F.O.B. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








TONAL — 

LIGHTS, SERVICE DOORS, VENTS. : BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

AR no postage necessary if mailed in United States ie mas ae 
Vi A t No. 
MAIL TODAY oo 


ee postage will be paid by Shrewsbury, Mass. 


DSTAGE PAID CARD 





Duraform Inc. be et Oe 
155 Hartford Pike & Lake St. APE ae SPO, el RE 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 01545 pe ee ane eee ne 


IS SPECIAL EXPIRES emer ie 


HEN CURRENT J 


VENTORY RUNS OUT DURAEORM 











Start with a floating slab or 
12” deep x 20” wide foundation. 





IMPLEMENT STORAGE 





ground to form half arches. 


seal. 


ED 





set on scaffolding and bolted 
together. 








with concrete in foundation 
channel. 


POST CARD — Clip out and mail 


INGO SS rere ele MRC HE rae Th rae GLPENAGH ACG IREITE Sai Litt RE ISIN Of serpent ete st ek 


| am interested in the following type of building: 


for Implement Shed (] GrainorCorn [] Dairy () Hog () 
Workshop [] LooseHousing [] Other 0 
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Please send more information and prices on the above building 


Litho in Canada 


2’ x 10’ panels bolted together on 


Caulking assures a weather-proof 


Arch construction — Half arches 


Be x i . 2 of ee ey 


GRAIN — CORN & HAY STORA\ 


Roof arches completed and sealed 










Standard widths from 
25’ to 80’ 


Unlimited lengths 


All other dimensions 
custom made 


Community centres, 
curling rinks, custom 
designed upon request. 


Duraform Inc. 

155 Hartford Pike & Lake St. 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 01545 
Tel. (617) 752-4696 








your woodlot 


by Alex Dickson* 


_ Perhaps you remember the war 

_ poster of a bygone era. A top-hatted, 

_ goatee-bearded figure pointed with 

_ deadly seriousness at all who looked 
in his direction. The message printed 
thereon was briefly eloquent: Uncle 
Sam Wants You! 

If you own a woodlot today, you 
too are on Uncle Sam’s wanted list 
-.. wanted to manage your woods 
to provide that versatile raw material, 
timber. Unless something is done to 
plug the gap, serious timber short- 
ages are predicted by about the 
second quarter of the next century. 

Increased timber needs can be met 
principally in four ways: better utili- 
zation and reduced waste; use of 
substitutes; boosting imports from 
other countries; and improved man- 
agement of all forest holdings, both 
public and private. 

Reduction in logging residue is 
desirable to improve the appearance 
of recent cutovers, but experts claim 
that even at best only a minor in- 
crease in wood supply will result. 

Steel, concrete, brick, stone, alu- 
minum and plastics can be fashioned 
Into structural and_ exterior-finish 
products, but fail to compete as 


“Associate Professor of 
Natural Resources, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


American Agriculturist, February, 1975 


substitutes for wood on one count 
or another. Forest products are re- 
newable, biodegradable, and _ less 
likely to pollute the environment, 
because less energy is involved in 
the manufacturing process. 


While wood imports will increase 
up to the year 2000, an increase in 
consumption of wood in the present- 
ly exporting nations will bring about 
a reduction in U.S. foreign trade in 


wood. 
Thus, there is strong argument for 


the further development of forest 
potential in the United States...a 
potential approximately twice that 
now being achieved by public and 
private ownership. 

National forests, where timber 
production could be vastly increased, 
are under tremendous constraints 
from environmental protectionists 
and multiple-use advocates. So the 
answer to a timber shortage lies in 
better management of the 196 mil- 
lion acres of small private woodlands 
owned by some four million persons, 
and containing 59 percent of the 
nation’s commercial growing stock. 

The problem of upgrading both 
the quality and the level of produc- 
tion of small privately-owned wood- 
lands is not new. Despite programs 
of education, technical guidance 
and financial assistance through 


Thousands of acres have been refor- 
ested in the Northeast... but not all 
have been pruned as this man is doing. 


several governmental agencies over 
the past half-century, it is estimated 
that only about 2 percent of the 
woodlot owners in the country have 
instituted any kind of sound forest 
management on their properties. 

If you own a woodlot, you can 
not only help your country by man- 
aging your woods, but you can also 
help yourself. The timber market 
right now is good. If you want to 
thin your woods to improve future 
growth, low-grade material is pres- 
ently in demand for firewood and 
even woodchips. Pine, larch and 
spruce thinnings can be used in log 
cabin construction . . . and don’t over- 
look a traditional product of the 
woods of the Northeast — maple 
syrup. 

Perhaps you are opposed to the 
cutting of trees. Don’t be. Forests 
cannot be preserved; only the land 
area can. Cutting gives the better 
trees more room to develop, and the 
increased growth of shrubs and 
sprouts allowed by tree-cutting can 
provide browse for desirable wild- 
life. 

Know what you have to sell; then 
invite bids from several buyers. Un- 
less a thinning is being done, it is 
generally unwise to harvest hard- 
wood trees smaller than 18-inches in 
diameter, measured four-and-a-half 
feet from the ground. It may even be 
advisable to wait until they are 22 to 
30 inches in diameter, depending on 
growing conditions, species, and the 
market. 

Also, know your buyer. His price 
may be right; his workmanship may 
not. 

At first glance, it may seem that 
cutting trees would jeopardize or 
destroy some of the other values you 
may hold important. This is not 
necessarily so. 

Harvesting wood products, done 
properly, can improve the vigor of 
the forest, provide better habitat 
for most forms of forest wildlife, 
produce more water without serious 
erosion or impairing its quality, and 
create a variety in forest conditions 
that may enhance recreational value. 
Moreover, the harvesting may yield 
income which can be reinvested in 
developing the property. This de- 
lightful situation will occur only 
under the application of technical 
forestry procedures when the har- 
vester and his work are carefully 
controlled. 

Harvesting does leave stumps. 
The tops of felled trees will be left 
behind after the operation, and there 
will be some unavoidable damage 
to remaining trees from felling or 
skidding. There will be skid trails 
and log roads, but these may be 
assets rather than liabilities, depend- 
ing on where and how they are left. 
The extent of any undesirable aspects 
depends on the reliability of the 
operator, the control specified in a 
written timber sales contract, and 
how well the controls are enforced. 

If you plan to harvest your timber, 
it will pay to get professional advice 
and help, which is available without 
charge in all the Northeast states. In 
New York, the Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation provides 
free professional forestry service 


under the Forest Practice Act. Other 
states have similar legislation. 

The state forester marks the trees 
to be cut, records their volume by 
species, suggests good loggers to 
whom the timber might be sold, and 
provides a generalized management 
plan that includes reforestation 
advice. 

Woodlot owners, especially ab- 
sentee owners, often wish the service 
could be extended to include ad- 
vertising the timber sale, examining 
bids and supervising the cutting. 
Two Northeast states —New York 
and New Jersey — now have certified 
timber agents to fill this need. Con- 
sulting foresters have always been 
available, but not usually as a means 
of supplementing the free state 
service. 


Better Return 


In representing the landowner, the 
timber agent materially increases the 
bargaining power of his “employer,” 
and invariably obtains a better mone- 
tary return. He also enforces compli- 
ance with the cutting provisions in 
the contract. He sees that all marked 
trees are cut, and that only marked 
trees are cut. He solicits bids from 
lumber operators, draws up the sales 
contract, obtains a performance 
bond, scales all logs, collects monies, 
and supervises the cutting operations. 
The owner pays a commission of 10 
percent of gross sales for his services. 

Taxes have been no small factor in 
freezing out the interest, motivation 
and capital investment needed for 
growing timber and _ improving 
forest management. Now, in New 
York at least, a revised forest tax 
law effective September 1, 1974, 
should make a difference. Patterned 
after parts of the state’s successful 
agricultural districting law, the new 
legislation provides that any owner 
of 25 acres or more of forested land 
can apply to the Department of 
Environmental Conservation for spe- 
cial certification. One stipulation is 
that the land must remain forested 
for eight years after certification. 

Land so certified is taxed on the 
basis of forestland value, as deter- 
mined by the State Board of Equali- 
zation and Assessment after consult- 
ing with the Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation, the USDA, and 
other appropriate authorities. A 
6-percent tax on money realized from 
the sale of products harvested from 
certified land is levied to support the 
local tax base. Moreover, harvesting 
must take place when the merchant- 
able timber per acre averages 15,000 
gross board feet. 


The well-being of our children 
depends heavily on the availability 
of wood in the future. Because trees 
take a long time to grow to useful 
dimensions, we are being challenged 
to begin our management programs 
now. 

The time is opportune in other 
ways, too. The Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service provides educational 
help, the Soil Conservation Service 
and state foresters provide on-the- 
ground technical guidance, and the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service...as well as the 
Farmers Home Administration... 
provide financial aid, and consulting 
foresters and certified timber agents 
are available to provide special 
services. 
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The Allis-Chalmers Corp. has 
introduced a new line of high- 
horsepower tractors, including 
the largest-horsepower, two-wheel- 
drive farm tractor available in 
the United States. The three trac- 
tors in the new line are: the 180- 
hp Model 7080 (pictured); the 
160-hp Model 7060, and the 135- 


hp Model 7040. 


Double-Decker — Tasco, Inc., 1001 
Cherry Street, Shell Rock, Iowa, 
uses the head room in its buildings 
for raising hogs. A flushing trough 
built below the upper deck prevents 
manure from dropping on pigs be- 
low. Pigs on the ground floor are 
on slats. 


Shades of the good old days! Reminds us of the times when they used to 








Some of the 7080's features are: 
a 20-speed transmission, fully in- 
dependent pto with safety braking 
system, a 47 gpm hydraulic sys- 
tem consisting of three separate 
circuits, load-sensitive system to 
match horsepower requirements 
to demand, and the Allis-Chalmers 
quiet, comfortable, safe (QCS) 
cab as standard equipment. 


jection dt 








roll snow-filled winter roads to clear the way for the horse and sleigh. 
Not quite such modern equipment, though. This is Vermeer’s new all- 


hydraulic Unroller-Carrier . . 


. for minimum four-plow tractors . . 


. de- 


signed to unroll big round bales for fast, easy feeding. Get full informa- 
tion from: Vermeer Manufacturing Company, Dept. A.A., Pella, lowa 


50219. 





Soaring demand for farm equipment has created incentive to enlarge 
industrial capacity in this segment of the agribusiness complex. Typical 
of new facilities is this artist's version of an International Harvester plant 
to be built at Rock Island, Illinois. 
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Journey..... 
(Continued from page 48) 


always heard about and longed to 
visit. This is an unforgettable trip 
you won't want to miss! 

Tulip time in Holland! Our Gar- 
dens of Europe Tour starts in The 
Hague, where we're surrounded on 
all sides by Holland’s flower in- 
dustry. The Hague is the royal resi- 
dence and diplomatic center of the 
Netherlands, also permanent seat of 
the International Court of Justice. 

While in The Hague, we will see 
the famous Haarlem to Sassenheim 
Floral Parade and visit Keukenhof 
which offers a magnificent example 
of the Dutch love for blended flower 
colors and restful wooded landscape. 
Well take a sightseeing tour to 
Rotterdam and lunch at the famous 
Euromast, an observation tower 329 
feet high. There'll also be an oppor- 
tunity to visit Madurodam, the 
miniature town with canals, old and 
modern buildings, made to scale of 
1/25th and presenting the develop- 
ment of Holland from the year 1000 
to the present. 

On another day we'll travel to 
Amsterdam to enjoy her art galleries 
and museums and then visit Aalsmeer 
where flower auctions are held every 
morning. Leaving The Hague, we 
stop at a famous Delft Blue Pottery 
factory, also the Monastery and 
Town Hall at Middelburg. 

Crossing by ferry into Belgium, 






we take a sightseeing tour of Ghent 
and continue to Brussels where we 
see the city’s attractions, including 
Leopold and Cinquantenaire Parks 
the Gothic Town Hall and _ the 
Flower Market. 


Next, we spend five days in France, 


We will see all the famous sights of 
Paris and the surrounding area ~ 
Montmartre, the Luxembourg Gar. 


dens, the Tuilleries, Palace of Ver. ‘ 


sailles — and take a two-day tour of 
the Loire Valley and Chateaux Coun- 
try. There is no other region equal 
to the Valley of the Loire for castles, 
Most of them date back to the 15th 
and 16th Centuries and are in a re. 
markable state of preservation. 

London is the last highlight of 
our Gardens of Europe Tour. In ad- 
dition to seeing her well known and 
historic places, we will visit Windsor 
Great Park, the Saville Gardens, 
Kew Gardens and the British Agzi- 
cultural Society Gardens at Wisley, 
There will also be time-to shop in 
some of Europe’s most famous stores. 
Come along with us! 


Other Trips 


It’s still possible to join our Spring 
Hawaiian Holiday, our Deep South 
Tour, the fantastic trip to South 
America by air and sea, or the Holi- 
day in Colonial Mexico. Maybe 
you've intended to send in your 
reservation but have just neglected 
to do so. It’s not too late — write 
today. 





Cooking 2.5 

(Continued from page 45) 
(bananas, oranges and coconut) may 
sould like plain fare, but it’s sure to 
be satisfying. 


BROWN STEW 


2 pounds cubed beef 
2 tablespoons fat 
4 cups boiling water 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 medium-sized onion, sliced 
2 bay leaves 
1 tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
4% teaspoon paprika 
Dash of cloves 
1 teaspoon sugar 
Carrots, onions and potatoes 


Brown meat on all sides in hot fat. 
Add all remaining ingredients except 
vegetables. Simmer 4 hours; add 
carrots, onions and potatoes, all in 
bite-sized pieces and cook about 1 
hour longer, or until meat and vege- 
tables are done. Thicken liquid be- 
fore serving. Serves 6 to 8. 


What A Recommendation! 


My friend, Sue Warner, is such 
a good cook that if she said goose 
liver parfait was a good dessert, I’'d 
try it! She didn’t say that, but she 
did say this hot potato salad is ex- 
cellent and that the recipe came 
from her mother-in-law, Mrs. Evelyn 
Warner of Greenwich, New York. It 
adapts well to the slow-cooker meth- 
od of preparation. 


MRS. WARNER'S HOT 
POTATO SALAD 
8 medium potatoes, sliced 
2 small onions, sliced 
4 tablespoons parsley, chopped (2 
tablespoons if dried parsley is used 
8 slices bacon, diced 
4 cup vinegar 
Y% cup sugar 


1 teaspoon dry mustard 
1 cup water 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1% pounds frankfurters 


Fry diced bacon, using slow cooker 


if it has high enough setting. If not, 


fry in separate skillet and transfer 
bacon and fat to slow cooker. Add 
all other ingredients except frank- 
furters and simmer 4 to 6 hours. Add 
frankfurters about 1 hour before 
potatoes are done. If mixture is too 
liquid at the end, remove lid to allow 
evaporation. 

To prepare this recipe in a tradi- 
tional manner, use heavy kettle and 
simmer mixture for 1 hour. Add 
frankfurters 20 minutes before serv- 
ing. Makes 6 generous servings. 

One common trait that all these 
recipes have is economy. We often 
find it true that inexpensive foods 
requiring longer preparation are 
ignored, while more costly conven- 
ience foods are in favor. With food 
prices as they are, we need to ex- 
amine our menu habits and_ take 
advantage of less expensive foods 
when we can. 


Do you have..... 


Information about an Ethel Wal- 
ker (maiden name) who lived in Sta- 
ten Island and moved to White 
Plains, New York, around 1930? This 
request is from Mr. George E. Ander- 
son, 6 Oak St., Inkerman, Pittston, 
PA 18640. 


Any idea where Mrs. Harry Gob- 
ber, 143 70th Ash Ave., Flushing, 
NY 11355, might be able to find the 
book, “Ten Acres Are Not Enough,” 
by Edmund Morris? It was published 
about 1928 by Orange Judd Publish- 
ing Company. 


American Agriculturist, February, 1979 





Breeding 


management 
seminars 


How to Get Top Reproductive 
Results in Your Herd” is the discus- 
sion topic for seven regional New 
York breeding management seminars 
to be held in February, 1975. All 
dairymen are invited to participate. 

his program, sponsored by Eastern 
Al Cooperative, will be moderated 
by Dr. Harry Ainslie of Cornell Uni- 
versity. The discussion topics and 
akers include: 

Know Your Semen Supplier — 
Charles J. Krumm, Eastern’s general 
nanager, will discuss how sire man- 
ement, semen evaluation and pro- 
ssing, and professional technician 
vice influence results in your herd. 
Identifying Problems in Getting 
Cows With Calf — Dr. Harry Barr, 
tension dairyman at Ohio State 
uiversity, has worked closely with 
hio dairymen on reproductive 
programs. His analyses of the actual 
periences of those dairymen will 
helpful in identifying the areas of 
‘rd management that need the most 
tention to keep cows calving regu- 


Since mid- 
November Trojan 
trucks have.been 
delivering seed 
to Trojan dealers 
everywhere. 

hmaycojuns 
Trojan dealer: 
doesn’t call you, 
call him. 


nN 


Coe or Oey 
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larly. 
atecenent Practices to Help 
yu Get Cows in Calf — Durward 
Olds, DVM, professor of physiology 
reproduction at the University 
' Kentucky, has devoted his entire 
reer to working with dairymen on 
production-management programs. 
rom this extensive background and 
experience, Dr. Olds has developed a 
ymmon-sense approach to_ herd 
management practices that help get 
»ws in calf on time. 
Catching the Cycling Cow — Dr. 
bert Foote, professor of animal 
science at Cornell University, and 
co-workers, have been testing 
vnarker bull” and “heat mount 
tector” aids for catching cows in 
at. He will tell how these aids 
nay be used. 
Here’s the schedule for the meet- 
ZS: 
luesday, February 18 
1:00 p.m. Firemen’s Recreation Hall 
Alexander, New York 
10 p.m. Trenholm East Motel 
Victor, New York 
ednesday, February 19 
JO p.m. Holiday Inn 
Cortland, New York 
00 p.m. Oasis Motel 
Oneonta, New York 
vursday, February 20 
00 p.m. Ramada Inn 
New Hartford, New York 
00 p.m. Bouck Auditorium 
Cobleskill Ag. & Tech. 
Cobleskill, New York 
riday, February 21 
:00 p.m. Firehall 
Copake Falls, New York 
There is no registration fee. How- 
ver, Eastern AI will appreciate 
‘earing from you if you plan to 
ittend so they can arrange for ade- 
juate facilities and refreshments. 
ust drop a postcard indicating num- 
er of people and which meeting 
youll be attending, to: Bruce Dean, 
“astern AI, P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


{merican Agriculturist, February, 1975 
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Your Trojan dealers are: 


DEALER 

Andy Acomb 

Ag Equipment 

Larry Atkinson 
Rudolph Blesy 

Boss Farm Supply 
Lloyd Brown, Jr. 
James Burkhardt, Sr. 
Louis Bush 

Pat Casey 

Alson Caswell, Sr. 
Paul Curtis 

Ed Damin 

James Daniel 

Irving Ellsworth 
Ronald Eygnor 

Gary Giles 

Rod Grogan 

Gary Hagen 
Herschel Handschuh 
Maurice Herron 
Ralph Hooker 
Gurden Hurlburt 
Darrell Kehoe 
Raymond Lane 
Weldon Lawrence, Jr. 
Roger Manning 

Karl Maxwell 

S. Merriman & D. Edick 
Dean Mikalanas 


ADDRESS 

Rt. 2 

7615 Lewiston Rd. 
Rt. 1 Box 83 
9993 Trevett Rd. 
Rt. 1 

Rt. 3 

10928 Griswold Rd. 
Delphi Rd. 

Rt. 2 

Rt. 1 

Preston Hill Rd. 
Rt. 5 

Rt. 1 

1492 Turke Hill 
Rt. 2 

276 Quaker Rd. 
Miller Rd. 

Bik Lake Rd. 


Rt. 1 
Evans Rd. 
Kehoe Rd. 


Rt. 3 Mound Rd. 
Rt. 291 


Sanger Hill Rd. 
Rt. 12 


CITY 

Arkport 
Oakfield 
Richville 
Boston 

Cape Vincent 
Marathon 
Darian 
Cazenovia 
Fort Ann 
Carthage 
Earlville 

St. Johnsville 
Warsaw 
Fairport 
Wolcott 
Scottsville 
Holland Patent 
Hammond 
Redwood 
Belleville 
Brushton 
Holland Patent 
Sandy Creek 
Cherry Valley 
Waterloo 
Franklinville 
Marcy 
Waterville 
Sherburne 


PHONE 

607/295-7983 
716/948-3511 
315/347-2787 
716/941-5102 
315/654-6084 


716/547-2241 
315/662-7049 
018/638-8810 
315/493-0049 
315/691-2883 
018/568-7567 
716/796-5502 
116/223-1135 
315/594-2837 
716/889-3571 
318/865-4163 
315/375-4497 
315/482-9092 
315/846-5415 
918/529-5470 
315/827-4676 


607/264-7176 
315/539-8021 
716/676-3677 
315/865-4033 
315/841-4375 
607/674-9431 


DEALER 

Norman Nadeau, Jr. 
Ed Pease 

Matthew Prill 

Paul Reukauf 

Charles Salm 
Benjamin Sanger 
Donald Sharpe 

Elmer Sheffer 

Alvin & Jane Sherman 
Richard Shlotzhauer 
Jackson Slane 
Horace Smith 

Gordon Stoddard 
Edward Swartz 
Donald Taylor 

Ken Tuttle 

Eugene Ulatowski 
Charles Van Etten 
Robert Wagner 

Don Weaver 

Walt Weaver 
Wyoming Farm Supply 
Donald Young 
Chester Zelazny 
Lawrence Diver, RSM 
Robert Burke, RSM 
Robert Fisher, RSM 
Lynn Loken, DM 


ADDRESS 
Glenburnie Rd. 


Rt. 2 
Summit Rd 


Rt. 6 

S. 3324 Abbott Rd 
Rt. 8 

Rt. 1 

11255 Transit Rd 
Rt. 1 

1675 Porterville Rd. 
Eleanor Drive 

218 Seneca St. 

N. Turnpike Rd. 
105 Didion 

Rt. 2 Van Etten Rd 
Tiller Rd 

Rt. 8 

Darrow Rd. 


Rt. 2 

#1 Fitchr Chapel Rd. 
7840 Maple Str. 

54 Ashwood Ave. 
Rt. 1 

2500 Kingston Rd 


CITY 

Putnam Station 
Gorham 
Springfield 
Houghton 
Middleville 
West Chazy 
Auburn 
Buffalo 

West Edmeston 
Mohawk 
Wyoming 
Trumansburg 
East Aurora 
Castleton 
Chittenango 
Sherburne 
Lancaster 
Gowanda 
Munnsville 

S. New Berlin 
Sprakers 
Wyoming 
Medina 
Medina 
Basom 
Whitesboro 
Madrid 

York, PA 


PHONE 

518/547-8296 
315/596-5200 
607/264-6377 
716/567-8865 
315/845-8763 
018/846-7385 
315/252-7636 
716/822-1892 
315/859-7590 
315/866-4449 
716/584-3781 
607/387-9872 


018/732-7420 
315/687-9270 


716/684-5360 
716/532-4016 
315/495-3664 
607/859-2451 
918/673-2290 
716/495-6493 
716/765-9080 
716/798-3953 
716/762-8267 
315/736-8569 
315/322-4407 
717/757-5973 


Atlantic Div. Hdqrts., 2550 Kingston Rd., York, Pa. 17402 Lynn Loken, DSM 


Trojan as 


A subsidiary of PAie8 Inc. 


©Trojan Seed Company, 1975. All rights reserved. 











New 7000-7100 Max-Emerge”Planters 
Firm soil around seed... 


not over it...fora 
new breakthrough 


in emergence 





Just one of our down-to-earth ideas to help you get a better crop stand 


New Max-Emerge Planters are the 
newest innovation in agriculture. 
They’re the first line of planters 
designed to improve germination and 
emergence, the critical factors 
determining your stand. 

The unique seed firming wheels 
can best be described as a 
breakthrough in emergence. The 
principle is quite simple—firm soil 
around seed, but don’t compact it 
directly over seed. 


The angled wheels close in the 
sidewalls of the seed trench. Pressure 
is directed diagonally toward the 
seed, So soil is well-firmed in the seed 
zone but loose directly over the seed. 
There's aclear path to sunlight for 
emerging seedlings, so even weak 
seedlings can burst right through. 
Compare this to your current 
planter. It probably uses press wheels 
that compact soil directly over seed. 
Crusting can result, leaving a hard 





cap that can stunt or suffocate tender 
seedlings. 

This is just one example of 
“designing out’ something that was 
a built-in barrier to seed germination 
and emergence. Another is gauge- 
wheel depth control, shown in the 
drawing at far right. 

See your dealer for more details on 
all the down-to-earth ideas designed 
into every Max-Emerge Planter— 
drawn or integral—4, 6, 8, or 12 rows. 


The Long Green Line... 
Leadership in product and 
service... today and tomorrow. 


JOHN DEERE 
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ew seed firming wheels close 
seed trench from the sides. 


is firmed around seed, but 


over it. No additional 

ering devices are required, 
ause cover soil is provided 
ne trench walls. 





Conventional planters use a 
press wheei that rolls directly 
over seed. Compaction over 
seed is high because the press 
wheel carries part of the weight 
of the planting unit, seed, and 
attachments. 














Max-Emerge Planters gauge 
depth where seed drops, not 2 
or 3 feet behind that point. Twin 
depth-gauging wheels are — 
mounted at the opener to “iron 
out” uneven fields, making 
planting depth more uniform. 
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Farmers and agribusinessmen making up Bank of Mid-Jersey’s agricultural 
board include (from left): standing, William Aronson, William Van Thaden, 
Francis Gray; seated, Jacob Greenberg, Henry Bibus, Jr., and Norman 


Parker. 





Deutz is doing things 


(SAY DOYTZ) 
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TURBO MOWER 
provides high speed continuous mowing 











CENTIPEDE HAYMAKER | 
lifts, turns, fluffs, spreads 





WINDROW RAKE 
gives clean, tangle-free fluffy windrows 


Products of the KHD group 
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Bank advisory board 


Farmers around Bordentown, New 
Jersey get more than money when 
they deal with agricultural banker 
William Bozarth, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of Mid-Jersey. 

Through him, they also get finan- 
cial and farming counsel from a top- 
notch agricultural advisory board. 
The board also helps guide the bank’s 
directors in shaping policies and 
practices for farmer customers. A 
major policy change resulting from 
an agricultural advisory board recom- 
mendation allows farmers to stretch 
short-term loans over two growing 


There are now 10 models—32 to 125 pto hp— 


seasons. 





@ Reducing the use 
of high cost fuel 


New colors 
New features 


six available with four-wheel drive. All with the 
famous fuel-saving Deutz air-cooled diesel 
engines. Compared with 37 water-cooled 
competitors, Deutz beats them all in 3 out of 

4 cases—with fuel savings up to 34%. 

Major causes of down time are eliminated. No 
radiator. No water pump or hoses. 

And Deutz tractors are now decked out in new 
colors: spring green hoods and fenders, 
contrasting brown-green chassis, fire engine 
red wheels, rims, and seats. Real beauties. 

Deutz standard features include differential 
lock, independent safety parking brake, head 
lights, brake lights, and tail lights. Optional 
features include the Deutz Safety Cab or 
Safety Frame. 

If you’re looking for quality, top performance, 
and meaningful fuel savings, see your nearest 
Deutz dealer now. 


Loy Ue wy 4 
Corporation 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 


7585 Ponce De Leon Circle 
Atlanta, Georgia 30340— 404/449-6140 


Branches: 
Atlanta/Columbus/Memphis/Davenport 
Depots in Savannah, Ga and Carlisle, Pa 


@ Introducing new models 









The board was started in the late 
’60’s, and each of its six members is 
an expert in some phase of farming 
...crops, cattle, dairy farming or 
farm machinery. 

Robert Deacon, president of this 
six-branch rural bank, adds another 
dimension: “The advisory board con- 
cept works so well in agricultural 
financing that we've established 
three other boards, covering business 
and industry, consumer banking and 
student affairs. 

“Agricultural business accounts for 
about 20 percent of our commercial 
loan volume,” Deacon says, “and we 
number about 200 farmers as regular 
customers. The bank has about $1 
million in outstanding ag loans. 
some $700,000 in installment loans 
to cover seasonal growing neecs, 
with another $300,000 in mortgage 
loans.” 


NEW KIDNEY BEAN 


A recently-released red kidney 
bean developed at Cornell is Red 
Cloud. The result of a cross between 
Redkote and an Idaho yellow-eye, 
this new kidney possesses some 
promising features for the Northeast 
dry bean grower. 

The plant is small, and at flower- 
ing time “gets the job done all at 
once,” according to Cornell’s Roger 
Sandsted and Don Wallace, who bred 
the new bean. This means all the 
pods set at the same time, and are 
ready to harvest all at once. 

Waiting for the plant to quit 
growing and the late pods to develop 
has long been a headache to North- 
east dry bean growers, and some- 
times leads to lost crops... especial- 
ly if mid-fall weather sets in and 
frosts are late. Red Cloud is sup- 
posed to dry down earlier with less 
stem and leaf mass and pods that are 
higher on the stem. 


Yield 


What’s more, there’s evidence that 
the smaller plant size may allow 
closer row spacing and bigger yields 
since, when planted at the same row 
width as Redkote, Red Cloud yields 
about the same. The only possible 
disadvantage of this new kidney is 
that since it does set pods all at 
once, a dry spell at this critical 
period could cause poor yields. 

Some Red Cloud seed will be avai'- 
able in 1975, and should be plentiful 
the following year. 


AG SOCIETY 


The New York State Agricultural 
Society has honored four New York 
Century Farms... those operated by 
Marshall and Martha Cheesman, 
Ellenburg Depot; Lawrence Va- 
Cleef, Mrs. Axie VanCleef and W!'- 
liam Valois of Seneca Falls; Robe’t 
and Janet Robson, Stanley; Edward 
and Ann Latham, Orient. 

The Society also gave its Specia! 
Recognition Award to Empire 
Staters Paul Taber, Agway vice 
president for public relations; Fer: 
Palmer of Williamson, long activ 
in Grange and State Fair endeavor:: 
and Jim Dewey, professor of ent: 
mology at Cornell University. 
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iant Luscious Avalos 


in One Year! 
Quick-Bearing 


5 Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
y¢. Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 
take little space. 


boil Fruit Trees 


Garden sate und FREE 


Nursery Catalog 


400 Gorgeous Color Pictures 
Show Plants in Garden Settings 


_ Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Lilacs, Blueberries, 
' Strawberries, Seedless Grapes, Gladiolus 


 Fast-growing, highest quality 
"plants at direct-to-you prices. 
Easy to plant, at far less cost 
than to hire it done. It’s easy 
to add hundreds of dollars 
io the value of your prop- 
erty. Write today. 
Money-Saving Specials 
and Free Gifts for You! 
KELLY BROS. 
_ 974 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


_ 'KELLY BROS., 974Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437" 
| Send free and postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden | 
3 | Guide & Nursery Catalog, with special offers. | 


nat ee 





(If west of Mississippi R., L enclose 50¢) | 

| PRINT: 
: | Name. Scale ee ates, inte, naa et oA Cs | 
j St. or | 
RiDis ciel seecaectnpede tee ass seca tsatick sess sar giencen mes ede tnct sages 
Ip.o. & ZIP | 
|State......sesceeseseseeseessessesenseneeeeees Code vine eenes-cnaees | 
No eatalogs to Wash., Ore., Calif Arizona F 
ss pene I a a a ee , 





END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today .. . 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is _ partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 













At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details: Box 872-A 


The SHURJETS Co, Inc., Loveland, 





Colo. 80537 








SETS UP QUICKLY! 
HIGH CAPACITIES! 
NO CLOGGING! 
100 to 24,000 GPM 
In use World- Wide! 


No priming, suction pipe or check valve! 
Heavy steel plate. PTO, engine and 
hydraulic powered models for all rural, 
urban and industrial needs. 

WRITE OR CALL! 


2 CRISAFULLI PUMP CO., INC. 


1-406-365-3393 Box 1051 
Dept. 14 Glendive, Mt. 59330 


Dealer inquiries invited 


Sam-Fran Gutter Grate & 


OW BED 
EXTENDER 


Helps prevent teat injury and cast- 
ing of withers. Keeps hind legs, 
udder and tail out of gutter. Has 
width and height adjustment . . . 
Ready for immediate use . . . For 
14” to 18’ wide gutters. Sturdy 

. Of 3/4" steel bars... 40” 


long. 
AGWAY 


Manufactured by Industrial Fabricating Corp 
4 Collamer Circle, East Syracuse, New York 13057 


FRUIT TREES 


Many varieties. Standard and Dwarf. 
We supply many of the East’s leading 
fruit growers. Free circular. 
MAYO NURSERIES, Dept. AA 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489 


See your local Agway 
store or representative 
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Farm management figures 


For many years, farm business management projects have been 
important features of Extension programs in New York State. Here 
are figures from a series of years at five-year intervals drawn from 


summaries prepared by Professor C. 


A. Bratton of the New York State 


College of Agriculture. These farmers don’t represent the average for 
the State, but they are practical farm operators from various parts of 
New York who voluntarily participated in the project. 

Some farms are included in all three years shown, but many are 


included in only one of the years. 


Thus, the comparison between 


years shows trends in dairy farming in New York State, but does not 


trace changes on the same farms. 


SELECTED FARM BUSINESS SUMMARY FACTORS 
New York Dairy Farms, Selected Years 1963-1973 








Item 1963 1968 1973 
Number of farms 468 568 609 
Financial Summary 

Average capital invested $55,304 $107,854—~ $195; 322 
Total farm receipts $23,891 $053)247..% $6468 2 
Labor income per operator $ 3,492 S 8724" (S$ 10178" 
Size of Business 
Number of cows i 6, 58 69 
Pounds of milk sold 427,000 715,200 851,900 
Man equivalent Pd, 2K Zee 
Rates of Production 
Milk sold per cow 10,950 12,300 T2550 
Tons hay per acre Dao 2.8 2.6 
Tons corn silage per acre 12 14 FS 
Labor Efficiency 
Cows per man 23 28 32 
Pounds milk sold per man 251,200 340,600 392,600 
Cost Control Factors 
~ Machinery cost per cow $-0° 108 $ aE oe 183 
Machinery cost/cwt. milk $25 2299 $ 1222S 1.49 
Feed bought per cow Sf 2 P50 $ 160-225 278 
Feed bought/cwt. milk Sitar De he 2 i See} 
% Feed is of milk receipts 32% 24% 31% 
Capital Efficiency 
Total investment per man $33,258 $°53,802%: - Ss (95667 
Total investment per cow $.. ¥,450 $ 1,930 $ 3,009 
Machinery investment/cow $304 $ ASS) 2% 57. 
Total investment/cwt. milk $ rs $ LG eS 24 
Other 
Price per cwt. milk sold $243) Dir Kee aN 7.30 
Acres hay & hay crop silage 73 90 116 
Acres corn silage 14 Al ae 
Lime & fertilizer expense 
per crop acre $ 8 $ bala S 16 








*Labor income using a 7% interest charge on all capital 


The Song of the Lazy Farmer 





A farmer’s lot, my neighbor thinks, 
depends upon the weather's jinks; 
our whole existence, he laments, 
revolves around the elements. I 
know some other folks who say that 
farming’s just a big array of germs 


and bugs and worthless weeds at- 
tacking stock and plants and seeds. 
My city friends are wont to guess a 
farmer’s life means. loneliness; dull 
drudgery without much fun and too 
much work for ev’ ryone. Then there’s 
Mirandy, who opines that her experi- 
ence defines farm life as women 
overworked with chores their lazy 
mates have shirked. 

Their definitions miss the boat, 
they all completely fail to note 
that any farmer’s biggest task is 
chasing into town to ask the bank 
for one more pocketful of operating 
capital — or give ‘em just a token 
to apply against a note that’s due. 
It seems I see my spouse so dear 
just half as much as that cashier; he 
says I spend so much time there 
I ought to pay rent on a chair. 
Mirandy, though, claims he should 
pay to guarantee [ll stay away 
so she can work efficiently enough 
to pay him back, by gee. 


LICKITY “CHIPSTER” 


. biggest little chipper 

on the market.. 

will process branches up to 
2” in diameter...does a 


better job than many larger 
chipper-shredders. 





A small chipper that out- ceriorhen many 
larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 
Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 






COMPACT 
SPLITTER 


The ‘‘Compact’”’ Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
or stove wood. 

Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 


RIBSTONE™ 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- } # 

structed of steel reinforced |" 
concrete staves. Overlapped Ff 
rib staves add extrastrength | 
to silo wall — permitting | 
double sealing inside and 
out (inside is smooth ce- { 
ment brush coated and out- | 
side joints are cement | 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- | 
sive design and construc- j. 
tion features add years of |. 
storage service, with mini- |. 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts 


Ribstone Silo Co. of N.Y. 



































LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/ 387-3956 





SELLING FARMS OR 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES? 


Sell them faster through your classified 
advertising in 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Serious buyers turn to The Times first 
because they know that it features more 
farm and country home listings than all 
other New York newspapers combined. 


ADVERTISE 

FEBRUARY 23 -MARCH 30 

During this period, country property will 
be featured in the Real Estate Pages of 
The Times, and prospects will be out in 
force. Good time to reach better income ' 
readers---more than 2,066,000 on week- 
days, 2,784,000 on Sundays, in the New 
York market. 


SEND US THE°FACTS 

We'll help you write your ad and give you 
costs. When you write, please include 
your telephone number. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Classified Advertising Department 
Real Estate Desk 101 
Times Square, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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MEDICATED 
TEAT DILATORS 


Super-soft 2 way 
action. Acts me- 
chanically to 
keep teat end 
open and in nat- 
ural shape to 
keep milk flow- 
ing. Acts medi- 
cally by slowly releasing medication 
from dilator at teat end for prolonged 
antiseptic action. 

Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) 


UDDER BALM 


ee The modern anti- 
m septic ointment 
® for udder and 
teats that stays in 
contact to relieve 
soreness, reduce 
congestion, soft- 
i en udders and 
heal teats. The fast, lasting action of 
this soothing, softening ointment has 
made it the industry standard. 


9-oz. Tin 






% 





balanced blending of selected 
varieties for better yields 


BE READY FOR 
WINTER HERD PROBLEMS 


When your dairy herd comes off pasture and into the barn for the 
winter, be sure you’re ready to meet the common and often costly 
herd health problems that crop up during the winter months. Stock-up 
. as three generations of progressive dairymen do. . 
the Dr. Naylor Dairy Dependables. Here are four to get you started. 


BLU-KOTE® 


Now spray or 
paint on effective 
treatment for 
Cowpox, ring- 


worm, skin abra- * 
Cover — 
wounds with. 


sions. 


quick-drying, 
penetrating coat- 
ings to reduce 


pus formations, dry-up secretions, con- 
secondary infections. 


trol 


I 


Ol 


4-oz. Dauber Bottle 
6-oz. Aerosol Spray 


PASTE 


Safe, quick, eco- 
nomical way to 
dehorn young an- 
imals anytime of 
year without cut- 
ting or bleeding. 
One application 


over horn button does the whole job. 


4-oz. Jar 





® 


DEHORNING 





All Dr. Naylor Veterinary Products — developed by a practicing 
veterinarian for use in his own herd — are formulated, manufac- 
tured, packaged and sold by people who know and care about the 
Dairy Business. Available at drug, farm and feed stores or mailed 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N. Y. 13808, Dept. AA-2. 


® BLU-KOTE is a registered trademark of the H. W. Naylor Co. Inc. 
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Because of its ability to fit a wide range of soil conditions, Hoffman 
All Round Formula has risen rapidly in popularity. It’s especially useful 
where drainage in the same field may range all the way from good to poor. 
Where chances of alfalfa success are pretty much of a borderline 
proposition, or where you expect variable performances in different sec- 


tions of the same field — All "Round Formula can be the answer. 


The 


combination of varieties used offers more disease resistance, hardiness 
and persistent yieldability. No common alfalfas are included, and there 


are several types of timothy. Excellent 


for hay, grass silage or pasture. 


Hoffman All Round Formula is only 
one of 14 outstanding blends — each 
designed to produce bigger crops of 
is formulated to 
enable you to meet your type of soil 
See your Hoff- 


better forage. Each 


and your management. 
man Seed Man. 
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A. H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster Co.), PA. 17538 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 Farm Seed Specialist 
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Plywood — New recommendations 
on roof decking and preframed roof 
panels, allowable load tables, and 
fire-resistant construction data are 
offered in an illustrated booklet en- 
titled “Plywood Sheathing for Walls 


and Roofs.” Recommendations are 
based on revisions in U.S. manufac- 
turing specifications for construction 
and industrial plywood. For a free 
copy of the booklet, write to: Ameri- 
can Plywood Association, Dept. AA, 
1119 A Street, Tacoma, Washington 
98401. Ask for Form 230. 


Plan Service — For Northeast farmers, 
and non-farmers as well, a wide 
range of engineering educational 
material ...design data, building 
plans, Extension publications, and 
so on...will be easily available 
through a new 12-state regional 
service established at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The service will pool the knowl- 
edge of Extension agricultural en- 
gineers and other technical experts 
from all the land-grant colleges and 
universities in the 12 states, as well 
as specialists in government and 
industry. 

The new organization, known as 
the Northeast Regional Agricultural 
Engineering Service (NRAES), has 
its headquarters at the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering, New 
York State College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14853. 


Pallet — “Plywood Design Manual: 
Industrial and Agricultural Pallet 
Bins” is a new 24-page booklet that 
outlines specification and design of 
plywood pallet bins. 

The manual contains design and 
fabrication information, including 
a checklist for designing pallet bins 
to handle specific industrial or agri- 
cultural uses. For a free single copy 
of the manual, write to the American 
Plywood Association, 1119 A Street, 
Tacoma, Washington 98401. Ask for 
Form Y205. 


Handbook — The Midwest Plan Ser- 
vice has prepared a supplement 
to its Structures and Environment 
Handbook . . . a supplement on such 
things as strength of materials, wood 
design, and sheep housing. The hand- 
book is technical, but contains a 
wealth of information for anyone 
involved in building. 

Copies of the Structures and En- 
vironment Handbook are available 
at $5 each; the supplement for $2.50 
each from: Midwest Plan Service, 
Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment, Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa 50010. 


Castle Home — Newest entries in the 
farm building market are two fac- 
tory-built structures announced re- 
cently by Starcraft. The Starcraft 
Calf Castle and Pig Castle nursery 
buildings are available in two sizes, 
1224 feet and 1232 feet with 


various stall or pen layouts. 

Although portable, the buildings 
have rigidity and strength. The base 
is formed of 4X4 redwood timbers 
with double layers of heavy plywood 
forming the floor of the manure pit. 
Vertical 4 x 4 redwood posts support 
the slotted flooring over the pit area, 
The entire pit area is sealed with 
bitumastic coating. 

The buildings are delivered to 
the owner’s site on flat-bed trucks, 
ready to hook up to electricity and 
water supply. All the customer has 
to provide is a stable base, such as a 
concrete slab or crushed rock. 

For complete information, readers 
may write to: Dept. AA, Starcraft 
Agri Products Division, 516 East 
Madison, Goshen, Indiana 46526 


























by John Deere. The new books are 


EN 


C 
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Tractors Then —A 250-page book 
(softbound) entitled “The Agricul- 
tural Tractor 1855-1950” is avail- 
able at $11.95 per copy from: Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
2950 Niles Road, St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan 49085. _ 

The book contains more than 500 
illustrations of steam, kerosene, gaso- 
line and diesel tractors ...as well as 
text tracing the development of the 
agricultural tractor in the United 
States. 


More Manuals — The publication 
of two more illustrated manuals of 
farm machinery has been announced 


‘Tractors: -and= satety, With: pre- 
viously-published books _ entitled 
“Combine Harvesting” and “Pre- 
ventive Maintenance,” they make a 
four-volume reference library for the 
farmer or rancher. 

The books cover all types and 
makes of farm machinery, and em- 
phasize operation, care and field 
adjustment. They are available singly 
or in complete sets. For a free color 
brochure with descriptions and or- 
dering information, write to: John 
Deere Service Publications, Dept. F, 
John Deere Road, Moline, Illinois 
61265. 





Gooseneck — A recent development 
in transportation is the use of pickup 
trucks to haul sizable loads on trail- 
ers that hitch through the floorboards 
of a pickup truck. An example is the 
line of Redi-Haul gooseneck trailers 
being marketed by Fairmont Steel 
Products, 1205 North Dewey Street, 
Fairmont, Minnesota 56031. 

Units available include 14-foot 
and 16-foot grain boxes with hoist, 
flatbeds, van bodies and custom 
bodies for commercial cargo hauling. 
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ANGUS CHAROLAIS 

FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRES (2) 
Revister Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen available for possession on lease or excellent 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and quality semen. French-Mexican breeding. 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Contact R. B. Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 315/696-5358. 
BD TOO eens ea eae Poe DAIRY CATTLE 
FO SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred S2Or se att : fase 
to an outstanding %, Simmental bull, due to COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
ealve early March. Address inquiries: Kral Priced 35% less comparable products. Save 
Anvus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, on bedding. All sizes available. For informa- 
or phone collect 914/758-4053. tion call or write P & L Belting Co., 6525- 
FO AUR nGISLH Mie Ansusiedows, 50th _Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 538140. Phone 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. BESO UNE ae Ro 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
ae stalls. Priced 85% less comparable products. 

BABY CHICKS Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 


formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 


Ri GWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Top iayine ay eeeaeie oe Kenosha, Wise. 53140. Phone ge 
streins and heavies. Leghorn and Vantress. Bes (oN AO ee SR et ee aT 


























White Rock Cross Broilers. Guineas. Prompt DOGS 
shioping. Guaranteed mail delivery. Free a 2 = = DOGS DUCKS & GEESE 
brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 1, SHAFFNER’S BORDER COLLIES: 35 years = ze 5; 5 San eW, tee ee cee! : 
Ohio 433382. Phone 614/499-2163. breeding beautiful working and family dogs. WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Now is the RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Large White 
aap el 5 rEpa «« Puppies; started or trained dogs; sires and time to raise a pup for next season’s work. Embdens, White Chinese and Toulouse gos- 
H PE ee eeneaniec ee dams’ certified workers; natural heelers; Write or phone about our fall pups by Imp. lings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
b : Teck fae aOtCH White Teche Buff registered; training instructions. Guaranteed Robin out of top females. They are great! ducklings. Guineas. Prompt shipping. Guar- 
RR “T TT Ra Red cannon Rraadhrenetad saciisfaction. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Also, we carry book, “The Farmer’s Dog” on anteed mail delivery. Free brochure. Ridgway 
Se Re et Red ee pena nites Penna. 16827. Phone 814/466-6535. training and handling working dogs, $7.00 Hatcheries, LaRue 1, Ohio 43332. Phone 
CorhishesSuper nGiants bree caidioes Nok, sPENCKNEYS: BORDER COLLINS? pupsator 9 (PCs 410/020 Sees a deat eel e ee ee eee 
Farms, Kieinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. sale. Ready to go end of February. Both Falls, Mass. 01870. === CCCUC™2©6MUMMAMMOTH 6PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
rt RSA = es unre parents working, satisfaction guaranteed, AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD Stock Dogs - of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
B ar Fee as ae registered. David A. Pinckney, RD #1, Ca- unequaled disposition, willingness to please. ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
oats White Weeherns. UEOE acta The yuga Road,. Cayuga, N.Y. 138034. 315/253- Blue Merles and Black and Whites. Dean prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
oe : : SeeecS2n Sawyer, Attica, N.Y. 14011. 716/591-1753. Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


White Cornish MHalleross. Write for price 
list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill 
Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


Hi PRODUCTION LAYERS - White Leg- « ry 
horn for white eggs, Buff Sex Link for 38 ] €> 
»wn eggs, Cornish Cross for meat. Write : : co ‘ ‘ x 





xy eireular and price list to Parks Poultry 


b 

£ 

Farm, Cortland, New York 138045. 

PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy meat breeds. Cockerels go 
i4 Ibs. Circular. Phone 717/866-2820. Strick- 
le 





Farms, Newmanstown 38, Pa. 17073. 


BEEF CATTLE 
B 2EFALO - For information on this new 
exciting animal that will breed with Dairy 
as well as Beef cattle, call or write: Beefalo 
Hast, aun. box Sol, HROSlynue Neen dlilb ion 








516/621-3050 - 212/679-8170 or George Park 
703/968-3529, 





CHAROLAIS 


N. Y. S's OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 





Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few Vv 4 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal CORINNE oan 
P MOEERCHTT Cae Me oe ee othe: priced. 
ARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. THE SUPER cow nae 





MOWRY PRINCE CORINNE, EX (92) 2E 


2y 2m 365d 2x 18,278M 3.94% 720BF 
5y Om 365d 2x 41,284M 2.71% 1120BF 
6y 5m 365d 2x 38,631M 2.95% 1142BF 
Jy 8m 365d 2x 39,448M 3.37% 1330BF 
9y 9m 365d 2x 50,759M 3.05% 1548BF GI @ 


ABS Cow Index, 11/74 
5 Recs. Avg. M.E. 36,526M 3.06% 1119BF ‘ is 
x 
Flere AUG Sale roe 4 reader CORINNE’S’ SIRE AND FOUR SONS AT ABS 
Rpt. 44% QO 
Cow Index +$202 + 2,718M~ -.17% + 69BF ‘ 





Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 


Murray-Grey AMERICAN 


BREEDERS LAN 
SERVICE SIRE 
29 H1860 Mowry IVANHOE PRINCE 29 H1953 Mowry-C Citation ROCKET 
® USDA 11/74 USDA 11/74 

: 8550 D., 15390 R., 2759 H.15,713M 3.53% 555BF 19 D., 27 R.,4H. 18,892M 3.98% 

Deforest: Wis/5 5222 Contemporaries 15,338M 3.59% 551BF Contemporaries 18,396M 3.62% 

Diff. + 375M -..06% + 4BF Diff. + 496M +.36% 

Rpt. 99% Rpt. 29% 4 

EDS or PD +$41 + 613M -.08% +10BF EDS or PD +$33 + 294M +.08% 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 


York and New England for 


semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


SS 
SON 
SON 29 H2448 Mowry-C ROCKIE, VG SON 
29 H2910 Mowry-C DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY USDA 11/74 29 H2685 Mowry-C PRINCE VALIANT, GP (81) 
ABS Genetic Index, 11/74 27 D., 30 R., 20H. 15,921M 3.52% 560BF ABS Genetic Index, 11/74 
+$114 +1,555M -.11% +38BF Contemporaries 16,015M 3.56% 570BF +$157 +2,080M -.12% +56BF 
Diff. - 94M - 04% - 10BF 
Rpt. 55% 
EDSorPD +$20 + 316M -.05% + 4BF 


Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 


LOS 


STR 
aR TS 


Write for literature: 
Uebler Manufacturing Co. 3 
Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


50,000 Ibs. of milk in one year, believed to be an impossible achievement... is 

now a reality! Mowry Prince Corinne, EX (92) 2E is indeed a “Super Cow.” 

“Corinne” is the only cow to produce 50,000 pounds of milk . . . and of course it F. A. Buschner W. L. Heyden 

is a world record. “Corinne’’ may become the most famous cow of all time. Mashpee, MA 02649 Laurens, NY 13796 


‘ (617) 477-9101 (607) 263-5518 
“Corinne’s’” sire . .. IVANHOE PRINCE is one of the “greats” at ABS. He now 


has 8,550 daughters in his current proof... with a +613 Predicted Difference for M. L. Stout M. R. Palmeter 
milk. Greenfield, MA 01301 Shortsville, NY 14548 


“Corinne’s” sons have vast genetic potential . . . and are extremely popular world- (413) 774-2449 (315) 289-9187 
wide. The genetics that enabled “Corinne” to reach the zenith of the cow world BLO: Bansctoal D. Rush 
are available to you from ABS. The next “Super Cow” may be in your herd eure ° s 
: BT kere ; North Bangor, NY 12966 Ronks, PA 17572 
a G05 5 tat Re e z 
See by one of “Corinne’s’” four sons. Contact your ABS Representative (518)°483-0354 (717) 687-8594 
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GOATS 


DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 8 years. 
Dairy Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908B-36, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
7, NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
6 POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
yn Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
= DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
= TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 





— 
> 





— 
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Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 


Breeding Stock for sale at all times 
Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 
Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 


HOLSTEINS 


Include the programs and activities of the: 
NEW YORK 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, INC., 
in your herd building and dairy management 
programs. Memberships now being accepted. 
Contact: 
New York Holstein-Friesian Association, Inc. 
P.O. Box 190, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
Phone: 607/273-7591 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 








HOOF TRIMMING 


CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING. Robert E. An- 
nis, Amenia, N.Y. 12501. Phone 914/373-9078. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’”’ Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1642, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 











PEAFOWL 


PEAFOWL-WHITE, Blue and Black. Also 
Ornamental Pheasants and Ducks. Send for 
new price list to Ronnie Laviana, 1684 
Chamberlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 
06037. 








POULTRY 
CHICKS, DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, Guinea 








Keets and Turkey Poults. U.S. Pullorum- 
Typhoid clean. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Willow Hill Farm and Hatchery, Dept. D, 
Richland, Pennsylvania 17087. 

MANY BREEDS OF Goslings, Ducklings, 
Guineas, Chicks and Turkeys. Hoffman 


Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 
RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 64 page illustrated book describing 








25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA _ Building, 


Bloomington, Ill. 61701. 
SHEEP 


SHEEPRAISING TODAY - a welcome gift. 
The Shepherd Magazine, Sheffield 22, Mass. 
01257. $4.25 year. 3 helpful back issues $1.00. 


FREE - Sheep Equipment and Supplies Cata- 
logue - Sheepman Supply Company, Route 1, 
Barboursville, Va. 22923. 








Uebler 


PLES 


Galvanized for 
longer life 
Write for literature: 


Uebler Manufacturing Co. 
Vernon, N.Y. 13476 
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SHEEP 


ONE WAY TO BEAT inflation: raise the 
breed with proven profitability. For infor- 
mation: National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP Reduc- 
tion Sale: 20 bred ewes, many with lambs 
by their side, ages ranging from 2 years and 
up. David A. Pinckney, RD #1, Cayuga 
Road, Cayuga, N.Y. 138084. 315/258-2082. 











SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 





POLLED SHORTHORN HEIFERS. Henry 
Pardee, R.D. 1, Unadilla, N.Y. 18849. Phone 
607/563-1097. 





TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., R. D. #1, Locke, 
N.Y. 13092; telephone 315/497-2827 will know 
where good cattle are available for your 
herd or Junior Breeders. National - Ameri- 
ean Shorthorn Assoc., 8288 Hascall St., 
Omaha, Nebraska 68124. New York State 
Shorthorn Association. 

SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 138388. 





SIMMENTAL CATTLE 





BOYD ENTERPRISES 


Eastern Simmental Listing Service 


contact us for your needs in Simmental 
Beef cattle of all percentages. We also 
have several Angus, Hereford and Charo- 
lais cows bred to top Simmental bulls. 
914/454-6467. 


Owen R. Boyd, Irene E. Boyd 


11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12603 





SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 


Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 





SWINE 





FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 





FOR SALE: Feeder pigs, all sizes. Call for 
sizes and prices delivered. Also, we buy but- 
cher hogs, sows, and boars, all sizes. Joseph 
Latella, 85 Prindle Road, West Haven, Conn. 
06516. Phone 203/795-4002 - 24 hour answer- 
ing service. 


EMPIRE STATE Reg. Durocs. Service boars, 
bred gilts, fall pigs. Call or write us for your 
needs. Happy Acres Farms, R. 8, Box 207, 
Waterloo, N.Y. 18165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


PIGS CHEAPER that eat and grow. Grain 
fed, cut, inspected, tagged, certificate. De- 
livered subject to inspection. Truckload lots 
150 to 200 overnight New England states. 
Pigs 25 to 30 pounds $19.00; 50 Ibs. $27.00; 
75 Ibs. $387.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc 
crosses. Call at night to order. References 
every state. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc. Ken- 
ton, Del. 19955. Phone 302/653-9651. 


38RD YORKSHIRE SALE ~- Production 
Tested - Certified Meat Tested. Friday, March 
14, 1 PM - at the farm. 40 bred gilts, 100 
open gilts, 25 boars. The sale with the test 
records. Our last big winner - the $1,000.00 
Grand Champion Keystone International Car- 
cass Pig. Catalogues available. Brooks End 











& Par-Kay Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Sales 
Megr., Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717/- 
658-5821. 





GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 
FEBRUARY 7, 1975 

EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 
All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 

Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 

Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TURKEYS 





RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Big Bronze and 
Large White turkey poults. Bred for fast 
growth, gain, maturity. Also Guineas. 
Prompt shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. 
Free brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 
1, Ohio 43382. Phone 614/499-2168. 








VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1388. 


FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 








ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-383 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. . 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term = soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 








AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTIONEER - Farm Sale Specialist. Let 
our competent staff handle the details of your 
successful auction. References available. Mel 
Manasse, Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862. 607/692- 
3609. 








BOOKS 


Wiis BUNS BOOKS s= Authors Ha. bs shoe. 
Titles: ‘““A Face Illumined”’, “A Young Girl’s 
Wooing’, “The Home Acre’. Mrs. Charles 
F. Dederick, 7006 Lakeshore Road, RD #1, 
Clay; 3Neva 304d 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses and ornamentals. 
H. B. Price earned $7,118.90 first year! 
Color outfit free! Stark, E10525, Louisiana, 
Missouri 638358. 








CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01841. 











EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!’”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Early order 
discount in 
effect now. 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


TUL LAG e AS) 


ATLANTIC 
Peg 
BUILDING: 


LU RS Lael aey 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 


STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
commercial buildings, Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.S. 
30, collect 717/334-4606. Send 50¢ for building 
catalog. 

eee 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 

FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 18676. 315/265-8740. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451, 





_plus shed for 20 head, 





FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms, 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Esiate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17850. Phone 717/624-2209) 
anytime. ; 

150 ACRE DAIRY FARM overlooking scanj 
lake, for sale. Three silos, two silo up. 
loaders, gutter cleaner, and tile drainage, 
Barn and house newly painted. Eleven-roon 





house. Also includes a tool shop, an addi. 
tional barn, and well house. Asking pric 
$56,000. Phone 315/398-1939; or write Box 





127, Route 3, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669. 


WESTERN NEW YORK - Chautauqua Coun. 
ty. 300+ acres, 200+ tillable, more anj 
available. Double 6 Sta-Rite parlor, 105 fre 
stall barn, 4 silos, heifer barn, equiprient 
building, modern 4 bedroom home. Can fp 
purchased equipped or bare. Call collect . 
Jim Sanford, 716/664-3600, Look Associates, 


BEAUTIFUL 1826 COLONIAL overlooking 
Great Chazy River with access to lake 
Champlain. Entrance foyer with open staiy. 
ease, two large living rooms, dining room 
with open staircase, country kitchen, separ. 
ate working kitchen, three very large bed. 
rooms, one smaller bedroom, porch over)ook. 
ing river. Utilities excellent as is condition 
throughout. 162 acres, 154 tillage, level land, 
Fine 60 stanchion barn, cleaner, bulk tank, 
24x62 silo with unloader. 72 Holsteins ip. 
cluding 50 milkers, good line machinery, 
Includes 12x60 two bedroom mobile home on 
permanent foundation, also overlooking riy. 
er. $225,000 complete. Owner will sell with 
or without nearby 865 acre parcel, beautiful 
land, 200 tillage, 93 pasture, good barn set 
up for beef or replacements, smaller home, 
$140,000. Terms available on both: **289 
acres, 200 tillage, 50 open pasture, 61 stanch. 
ions, 20x60 silo with unloader, bulk tank, 
cleaner, six bedroom home, full machinery 
including combine, feed . grinder, $85,000, 
**New 85 tie pipeline barn 200’, perfect 
throughout, lovely four bedroom home re. 
modeled throughout, 164 acres, 100 tillage, 
land available nearby, excellent location, 
$138,000. **351 acres, 150 tillage, excellent 
land, 61 stanchions, new 20x52 silo, 100 Hol- 
steins, excellent herd milking about 870,000 
lbs., four bedroom home, equipped, $160,000. 
**138 acres, 60 tillage, 30 stanchions, bulk 
tank, cleaner, 40 Holsteins, machinery, sound 
five bedroom brick home, trout _ stream 
through property, $66,000 complete. List up- 
on request. Brisson Real Estate, 42 N. Allen, 
Massena, N.Y. 18662. 


WALK-IN DAIRY FARM, drastic price cut! 
225-acre New York valley farm comes with 
top-notch herd; 438 Holstein milk cows, 8 
springer heifers, 14 heifers and calves, 3 
tractors, long list of machinery, nearly new 
500 gal. bulk tank, milking machines, feed 
on hand included. Comfortable 5-bedroom 
Colonial farmhouse, bath, FA heat. 30x170 
barn, dumping station, hay barn, other 
buildings. 110 acres tillable, 50 in pasture, 
well, pond, brook. Hard to believe at new 
price tag of only $69,500, hurry! Big free 
Spring ’75 Catalog! 272 pages! Over 2,500 
top values in 40 states coast to coast! United 
Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


LOW INVESTMENT - A chance to buy a 
160 acre farm at 1960 prices. Located 3 
miles from Route 17 East of Corning, New 
York. House has 4 bedrooms, gas furnace 
and drilled well. Barn has 32 stanchions 
14x40 concrete silo. 
Taxes $400.00 per year. Some work needed 
on buildings. Priced at $37,500 and must be 
sold. 5,000 bales of hay and full line of 
usable farm equipment available for extra 
$10,000. Call Zar Benedict at Barmann’s 
Realty Sales, Inc. 914/343-1108 or write 
R.D. #4, Box 19, Middletown, N.Y. 10949. 


FARMS FOR SALE - If you’re in the mar- 
ket for a dairy or beef operation, write for 
our free Farm Brochure. We probably have 
the farm you’re looking for. Write R. D. 
French, Bates Real Estate, Inc., Sidney, N.Y. 
138838; or phone 607/568-2151. The Agency 
that farmers put their trust in. 


NEW YORK’S BEST - 390 acre dairy farm, 
250 tillable choice alfalfa and corn land, 100 
acres of pasture, two houses, barn consists 
of 70 tie stalls, 56 free stalls, milking par- 
lor double four, 1,000 gal. bulk tank, 20x60 
concrete silo, 1,000 ton bunker silo, crops 
included. $250,000. **206 acres, 100 tillable 
well drained soil, 75 acres of improved pas- 
ture, more land available to rent, good four 
bedroom house. Very good 65 tie stall barn, 
new DeLaval six unit pipeline, 650 gal. bulk 
tank, two new 20x50 conerete silos with 
unloaders, Patz barn cleaner, wing on barn 
with bunk feeder, three calf pens. $125,000. 
Write for our free farm lists. Richard E. 
Posson Realty Inc., RD #3, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. Pe 


FARMER RETIRING - 140 acre dairy farm, 
new barn for 70 head, completely remod led 
8-room house - all modern conveniences in 
barn and house. Bare or equipped. M. Hikins, 
King Road, Sauquoit, N.Y. 13456. Phone 
315/737-7101. gz 


FARMS AND LANDS in 4 counties Centval 
New York State. Dairy, beef, vegetable and 
vineyard ground. Experienced staff to «id 
you with all facets of procurement. Scheve!- 
man Realty, 9 State St., Seneca Falls, New 
York 13148. 315/568-9818. a 


























DAIRY FARM - 200 acres, 180 tillable. Two 
very nice houses, two bulk tanks, two 24*60 
corn silos with unloaders, 21x56 storage 
silo, stand by generator. $275,000.00. 75 cows 
produce over 15,000 lbs. per cow per yes!. 
Cows can be purchased, so can 84 extra acres 
at $550 per acre. A. G. Macera, Real Estzie, 
607/387-5211 - 607/272-1270 evenings. im 





OPERATING DAIRY FARM - 330 acres, 225 
tillable. Three houses. 85 miles Albay. 
$165,000 bare. Write: Apartment 2, 60 
Crane Street, Schenectady, New York 12303. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now- 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y 
14886. 607/387-4798 anytime. 


CORTLAND COUNTY DAIRY FARMS. #00 
acre dairy farm, two houses, capacity {for 
115 milking cows plus replacement stock and 
dry cows. Asking $280,000. Also, 90 acre 
dairy farm for 30 milkers $50,000. Many 
more for sale. George Vanderwoude, Fam 
and Land Broker, RD 1, Lisle, N.Y. 13797. 
Phone 607/849-3907. : 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


























March IssSués 22 Closes February 1 Apritaissuese. 3210 Closes March 1 May Issueniiee sno Closes April 1 

FARMS FOR SALE FARMS WANTED HELP WANTED NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, N.Y. - 200. acres, QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy HERDSMAN: Large commercial dairy in NEW 0O.E.M. POTATO Harvesters, 1-row. 
mostly tillable dairy farm. Good barn, silo, farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, Eastern New York. Top salary. Excellent Bulk or bagger. Emil Boldt Jr., Inc., Or- 
new milk house, and bulk tank. 27 head and N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. one ee eee a ere Bee ap chard Park, N.Y. _ ee ae ub 
good machinery, 2 tractors. Bargain at only f 9 f rite: Box 369-JA, Ithaca, N.Y. 5 “USED CONVEYOR BELTI SOR ber 
$50,000.00. Farm Specialist Realty, 1116 Ar- On teat eee ee nocd ae MARRIED MAN for beef cattle, grain farm. covered—like new, all sizes—all plys.. Phone 
senal St., Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 315/782- RTAGt NI eaa clcetlan Robert Collesters (Reale Sheldon Bay, Rushville, N.Y. 14544. Phone or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
2270. tor, established 1912, 816 Armory St., Spring- 315/584-3449, Ries Fi ; ial 6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
GOOD LITTLE FARM, 87 Mohawk loam field, Mass. 01107. SALES REPRESENTATIVE - Due to rapid 652-4596. 


acres, most tillable. Hot water heated 6 room 
and bath home. Barn for 28 cows, 10 heifers. 


2 silos, unloader, barn cleaner, bulk tank. 
Storage shed, corn crib. Taxes $450. 22 
cows, 7 calves, 2 tractors, equipment, hay 
silage. $88,000. **925 acre northern farm, 
320 tillable, 5387 pasture. Beautiful 10 room 
home, 2 baths, fireplace, finished basement. 


Plus good 8 room and bath home, 3 car 
garage. 60 cow barn, 14x50 silo plus 48 cow 
barn with 3. silos. Other buildings. 90 
milkers, 110 other head stock. 3. tractors, 
long list equipment. Owner retiring. $271,- 
000. **95 cow farm, 3 homes. 225 acres Mo- 
hawk Valley. Two 14x50 silos, unloaders, 
Universal pipeline, cleaner, mow elevator. 
Storage buildings. $155,000 bare. **‘‘The best 
alfalfa you could wish to see.’’ 170 level 
Herkimer County acres. 46 stanchion barn, 
2 silos. 8 room and bath home, 38 stall gar- 
age. $70,000. **Beautiful stone home valued 
well over $100,000. 825 level acres. Barn. 
$193,000. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 
12160. 518/875-6355. 


150 ACRE, 100 FREE STALL Dairy. Good 
5 bedroom house. Nice location. Only $135,- 
000. **203 acre dairy farm. Stanchion barn 
for 57. Large heifer barn. Large silage stor- 
age. 5 bedroom house. Tenant house. Only 
$87,500. **37 acre, 260 capacity veal calf 
operation. New heated buildings. Large 
house, 2 baths, fireplace. Only $70,000. **98 
acre horse or beef farm. 2 barns. Good 5 
bedroom house. Only $40,000. Mal-Tut Real 
Estate, 9 Court Street, Auburn, New York 
18021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


FORMER DAIRY FARMER with 20 years 
experience, selling and appraising, has sev- 
eral New York dairy farms of all sizes, from 
small] one-man operations to 600 acre modern 
dairies. Bare or stocked and equipped. Call 
or write for brochure or appointment. Pet- 
teys Agency, Box 146, Hartford, N.Y. 12838. 
518/632-5640 or 518/793-2212. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 300 acres, about 
210 tillable, free stall for about 100 head, 
six-on-a-side DeLaval milking parlor, con- 
ventional barn for calves and dry stock, two 
silos, tool shed, 100 head Holstein cattle, 
full line of equipment including 5 tractors, 
good single house with baseboard heat, $210,- 
000. 187 acres, about 75 tillable, large” con- 
ventional barn for 60 head, 8 silos, good 
single 8 bedroom house, $75,000-300, down. 
We have many farms. Call or write Lester 
N. Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, West 
Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone: 716/942-6636. 


DAIRY AND OTHERS. Best N.Y. State 
areas - Washington, Rensselaer, Cayuga, 
Seneca, Herkimer and Wayne Counties. John 
Hillen, Broker, Old Chatham, N.Y. 121386. 
Phone 518/794-7681. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - 395 acre farm, 300 
tillable, stalls for 130 cows, 5 silos, 4 houses, 
river frontage. Excellent opportunity for 
family operation - management available 
$325,000. **340 acres, 150 tillable. 36 stall 
barn, bulk tank, new heifer barn, $125,000. 
Others available. Ralph Real Estate, 147 


Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Ph 
315/258-6278. op 


POTATO FARM - OSWEGO CO. - Death of 
Owner forces sale well known certified seed 
Operation. All equipment, tractors, trucks, 
harvester, irrigation. Large machinery barn, 
potato storage, 3 bedroom older home. Owner 
will finance at 7%%. Contact Edward 
Bailey, 7430 Farmstead, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. Phone 315/457-2092. 





FARMS FOR RENT 


FARM FOR RENT: 300 acres, half tillable. 
Located in North Central Penna. 71 tie-ups, 
Pipeline, bulk tank, silos. Remodeled home. 
Available March ist. References and ex- 
Derlence a necessity. A well kept farm and 
home that must be maintained in the same 
manner or don’t reply. Owner retiring. Box 
369-HY, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FARM FOR RENT - 230 acre, Cayuga Coun- 
ty, dairy. Phone 315/967-4523. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
and and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
Sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
lake your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct, Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108, 

CRE LR BaD 12 CPS ee NL Tp A 

FARMS WANTED 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 

€ are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
ite Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
8193 or 607/547-8218. 


WANTED TO RENT - dairy farm in New 
York State. Phone 214/862-3300. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
arm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
Wich, N.Y. 13815, 607/834-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-2281. 
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WANTED: TO PURCHASE or rent, dairy 
farm with 40 or more cows and equipment - 
or bare farm - New England or Eastern 
New York. Leo J. Barrett, 108 Town Farm 
Rd., Westminster, Mass. 01473. 


WANTED: SMALL FARM to rent in New 
York. Phone 802/563-2446. George Stone, 
East Hardwick, Vermont 05836. 


YOUNG COUPLE with farm experience and 
references would like to purchase stocked 
and equipped 50 to 110 cow farm, or buy 
cattle and machinery with the option to buy 
farm in Steuben, Allegany or Livmegston 
County area. Need good owner financing. 
Larry Lewis, 5 Beanhill Lane, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850, or 607/257-0429. 











WE HAVE PROSPECTS for farms, vacant 
land, businesses, year-round and vacant 
homes. If you have property for sale in 
Orange, Ulster or Sullivan County, N.Y., 
please call 914/944-3091 or write: Dick 
Smith, Thompson Agency, Main Street, Pine 
Bush, N.Y. 12566. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


FREE NEW CATALOG of award winning 
Dahlias. Special money saving assortments. 
Legg Dahlia Gardens, RD #2, Geneva, N.Y. 
14456. 








FURNACES 


MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE .- cen- 
tral heating system, welded 11 guage steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatie controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Inquiries invited. Marathon Heater Company, 











Box 165, .RD*-#2,~ Marathon,. N.Y. 138038. 
607/849-6736. 

GARDEN SUPPLIES 
WATER GARDENING. Water lilies, garden 


pools, fountains, water pumps, etc. Complete 
Guide and Catalog $1.00. Refundable first 
order. Paradise Gardens, May St., Whitman, 
Dept. A., Mass. 02882. 


GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE .- 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 











Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 

GINSENG 
GINSENG BRINGING $30-40 pound. Have 


seeds, roots. Information. F. B. Collins, B30, 
Viola, Iowa 52350. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 18889: 


FOR SALE - 
Ridge, 











100T hay. Keith Smith, 6185 
Lockport, N.Y. 14094. 716/433-2470. 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 





call: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 
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sales mer. 


Harry Ennis, 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 


sayS — 


field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





expansion, solid well established company of- 
fers unlimited opportunity for an active am- 
bitious man to sell well known, high quality 
products to farmers. Agricultural background 
and knowledge of livestock essential. Must 
have suitable transportation and willing to 
work full time starting on a liberal commis- 
sion basis. Earning potential unlimited and 
attractive beneficial package offered. Send 
brief resume on past experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number to General Sales 
Manager, P.O. Box 29, Waverly, New York 
14892. An equal opportunity employer. 


HELP WANTED on modern dairy farm. 
Center, N.Y. 


Carson S. Bouton, Halcott 
12437. Phone 914/254-5249. 


MAPLE SYRUP 





PURE MAPLE SYRUP - Gallon $12.95, % 
gal. $6.95. Maple cream 5# $8.50, 27 $4.50. 
Brick sugar 43# $6.95. Cook’s, East Iree- 
town, New York 13055: 


MISCELLANEOUS 





STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Sameor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


WINEMAKERS - FREE Supply Catalog. 
Excellent Fruit & Grape Concentrate Selec- 
tion: E. Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 
64772. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Nature- 
cures for arthritis, overweight, wrinkles, skin 
spots, pimples, bladder, constipation. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Forth 
Worth, Texas 76107. 


LEARN TO SQUARE DANCE - 30 complete 
square dances, instructions. Calls and songs 
used. $2.25. Harold Barth, White Mills, Pa. 
18473. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RO, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


DOOR OPENER - Electric door opener for 
milk house, milking parlor, holding pens or 
barnlot.. Opens and closes doors with the 
touch of a button, gentle yet positive. Ask 
your local Agway for details. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 9838, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21 Sint. -<2D6.- thru 2D25-' Oliver, J.D.) 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


FARMALL 1066D (like new), 1026D Hydro, 
656D Hydro, 504G, 706G, Super A with mow- 
er. John Deere 4230, 4020 (gas & diesel), 





























4010D, 3020D, 2510D, 2020G, 2010D, 1010, 
620, 720, 420. Massey Ferguson 165D (700 
hrs.). Oliver 1750G, 550. Ford 5000 (gas & 


diesel), 871. Good _ selection of haybines, 
balers and plows. Gunther D. Heussman, S. 
5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 
215/965-5208. 


BUY OR SELL - What do you wish to buy 
or to sell in tractors, transplanters, equip- 
ment or trucks, now or in future? Write 
Gardiner, 410 Mullica Hill Road, Glassboro, 
N.J. 08028. Phone 609/881-7023. 








WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 





AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 

CATERPILLAR REPAIRS fast, economical, 
dependable. Syracuse Tractor Co., LaFayette, 


N.Y. 13084. Phone 315/475-0593 - Home: 
315/677-9251. 








COMPLETE HYDRAULIC Jack Repairing 
Manual $3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayerco, 
938-JT Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. 





TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Knapheide platform, 
stake and grain bodies; Heil, Harsch and 
Goebel conversion hoists; machinery beds; 
Braden winches; Hiab, Dico and Liftmoore 
cranes; Meyer snow plows; power take offs 
drive line parts; dump _ bodies; petroleum 
truck and trailer tanks; refuse equipment; 
bulk milk tanks; custom metal fabricating 
and repairs and parts for all types of truck 
equipment. B.E.C. - Binghamton Equipment 
Corp., 3209 Vestal Parkway East, Vestal, 
New York 13850. 607/729-2208. 





WANTED: POTATO PLANTER and digger. 
Margaret Leahy, Box 20, Upper Lisle Rd., 
Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862. 





BARGAIN FARM EQUIPMENT at early ’74 
prices. 150 new and used tractors. 40 new 
and used New Holland balers. 20 used chop- 
pers. 20 new and used forage wagons. 2 new 
3-beater 205 bushel New Holland spreaders. 
Oliver crawler parts. New and used 8 acres 
dismantling. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. 





WANTED: Potato seed cutter, 2-row potato 
planter - good condition. Donald Merkley, 
Ogdensburg, New York 13669. 315/344-8880. 





NEW FORD SPREADER TRUCK 


New Willmar and boom type spreaders 
and a few used ones in stock. 


C. U. STOLTZFUS MFG. INC. 
Box A296, Morgantown, PA. 19543 
Phone: 215/286-5146 


eA 





SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You’ll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 


10” to 12” — $11.25 21” to 24” — $17.75 
13” to 14” — $12.25 25” to 28” — $19.75 
15” to 16” — $13.25 29” to 32” — $22.25 
17” to 20” — $15.50 33” to 36” — $24.25 





Add $1.00 for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 
Box 179-HD, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd Street 
FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 5 
Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
LAE - PEMA 5. 
S £12 -= 7 TLIC. 
o 
Phone (814) 453-4481 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
Middletown, Ky. 40243 


HARRIS SEEDS 








Thick, 


NOW ... THE SUPERB QUALITY 
OF BUTTERCUP SQUASH 
GROWN ON A BUSH VINE! 


Emerald produces winter squash of the 
delicious Buttercup type in much less 
space. Its vines spread only 4 ft. or less. 
rich orange flesh, dry and sweet. 


ror FREE 1975 CATALOG 


FOR 


92 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


17 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


a9 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





PLANTS 





SIGNS 





WANTED: Automatic poultry feeding equip- 
ment, auger grain wagon, Robbins incubator 
and hatcher. Write to: William J. Rositzke, 
ReDivst2a CatskileNe Yoo la. 


FOR SALE - CAT D-8 Bulldozer with hy- 








draulic blade and logging winch. Phone 
914/677-8007. ie 
WANTED - USED three or four bottom 
automatic reset plow. Fred Davis, Verbank, 


N.Y. 12585. er at a eR be 
WANTED - TRACTOR FOR PARTS - JD 
620 or JD 630. E. F. Bigelow, 66 Old Stage 
Rd., Essex Jct., Vermont 05452. 


FOR SALE - New Idea grinder unit, with 
or without two-row narrow gathering unit. 
Slawson & Mead, King Road, Forestville, 
N.Y. 14062. 716/965-2923, 716/965-2518. 
FOR SALE: CRAWLERS: Cat 9338, 955, 977, 
TD340 w/4 in 1 bucket; Crawlers: TD9B, 
HD11, T3840, D6, D8, AC655. Wheel loaders: 
% to 12 yds. Ben Lombardo Equipment, 
RD6 Box 69E, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999. No answer - 215/944- 
elit 


USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 
N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. 

FOR SALE OR RENT - 25 new and used 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford etc. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., 

















Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 
Phone 814/474-5811. 
HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 


more back breaking labor - power hoeing 
machine, depth adjustable. Thousands in use. 
Year warranty. Factory direct - month trial. 
Time payments. Free literature. Auto Hoe 
Ine., Box W121-Z, De Pere, Wis. 54115. 


NURSERY STOCK 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality 
at reasonable prices. Over 150 selections for 





Christmas trees, ornamentals, windbreaks, 
conservation, wildlife food and cover, ete. 
Free catalog, Carino Nurseries, Box 65388C, 
Indiana, Pa. 15701. 


600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide $6.00 postpaid. Tonco, 
“Home of the sweet onion’, Farmersville, 
Texas 75031. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414. 


12x56 TWO BEDROOM mobile home, set up, 
and four large lots. W. Francis Oram, RFD 
#1, Blossvale, N.Y. 18308. Phone 1-315/245- 
0033. 


BUY OR SELL - Investor will consider sell- 
ing income producing properties, or buying 
others, farms, building land, woodland, in- 
dustrial, commercial or residential. Quiet 
country beauty and hi-traffic locations. 
Terms considered. Owner, 410 Mullica Hill 
Road, Glassboro, N.J. 08028. Phone 609/881- 
70238. 


FREE CATALOG! 








Exciting Spring edition 


of country property! Over 5,400 properties 
described, pictured - land, farms, homes, 
businesses - recreation, retirement. Selected 
best thruout the U.S.! 75 years’ service - 


670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. Mailed 
free from the world’s largest! Strout Realty, 
Ine., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 








sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4143, office-home. 

REAL ESTATE WANTED 
WANTED: 3 BEDROOM HOME with % 


acre plus, bath, electricity, on blacktop near 
small village with stores, doctor - central, 
southern Penna. or central northern Mary- 
land. Maximum $19,000 cash. Send complete 
details including total taxes, in first letter. 
Box 369-HZ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SALES HELP WANTED 





HARDY NORTHERN GROWN Evergreen 
Seedlings. Top quality low prices. New free 
pele Habe’s Nursery, Leechburg, Penna. 
15656. 





Garden Guide “catatoc 


FREE 
See 


NURSERIES 


STARK BRO’S NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
eolor display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s, 
D10525. Louisiana, Missouri 63358. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and Forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 











guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS & Raspberry 
Bushes. Catskill, Sparkle, Red Chief, Robin- 


son, Howard and Ozark Beauty strawberries. 
Latham, Madawaska, Durham and Heritage 


raspberries. Also blueberries, rhubarb and 
grapes. Send for free 1975 pricelist. Walter 
K. Morss & Son, RFD-3, Bradford, Mass. 
01830. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS - large size 10 - 
$14.00; medium size 10 - $9.00. New varieties, 
berries large as grapes. High profit crop. 
Free planting instructions, write Brinton 
Orchards, R. #5, Hanover, Pa. 17331. 


PESTICIDES 


RAT & MOUSE BAIT. Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing with feed. 
Anticoagulant type like professionals use for 











positive control. Available at your local 
Agway. 

PLANTS 
GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES - free 


color catalog. 32 proven hybrid and standard 
vegetable plants, including Market Victor, 
Market Prize Hybrid Cabbage; California 
Wonder, Keystone Pepper; Campbell 1327, 
Rutgers Tomatoes; Big Early, Big Boy, Jet 
Star, Supersonic Hybrid Tomatoes; Yellow 
Spanish Onions. These field grown plants 
are hardier than hothouse or potted plants. 
Absolute money back guarantee. Write: 
Piedmont Plant Co,, Inc., Dept. 201, Albany, 
Georgia 31702. 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants, $10.00 each 100; Midway, 
Catskill, Empire, Jersey Belle, Sparkle, Pre- 
mier, $5.00 each 100; Raspberry plants - 
Latham Red, New Madowaska Red, Durham 
Red, everbearing, $15.00 each 100. Add 90¢ 
to each 100 plants for postage. MacDowell 
Berry Farm, R.D. #2, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 
12019. Phone 518/877-5515. 





Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, 
Evergreens,Strawberries, Blue- 
berries, Grapes, Dwarf Apples, 
other fruits. Special offers. 
Free gifts for early orders. 
977 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 


AN OHIO OIL CO. offers plenty of money 
plus cash bonuses, fringe benefits to mature 
individual in your area. Regardless of ex- 
perience, airmail X. B. Read, Pres. American 
Lubricants Co., Box 696, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 338-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 
SAWDUST FOR SALE $1.50/cord 
Chocorua Valley Lumber Co., 
N.H. 03883. 

SAWDUST - DELIVERED in trailer loads 
in Mass., Conn., Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Eastern New York. Russell Howes, Bernards- 
ton, Mass. 01387. 418/773-8875. 








loaded. 
Tamworth, 








SEEDS 


FREE SEED CATALOG ~- OColorfully  il- 
lustrated pages. Order selected hybrids direct 
from your Seedway Seedsman. Home and 
market garden seeds, vegetables, flowers. 
Seedway, Inc., #165, Hall, N.Y. 14463. 


FREE SEED CORN Brochure and 1975 price 
list on all types of farm seeds and baler 














twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, Dept. 
A-75, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, Penna. 
17331. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
18104, 


MAGNETIC SIGNS for your car, truck, 
business. Removed and replaced instantly. 
Your name on top, address on bottom, design 
in center of livestock, machinery or type of 
business. Makes an ideal gift. Allow ten day 
delivery. $31.50 per pair plus N.Y.S. sales 
tax. William Hurd, Lodi, New York 14860. 
607/582-6770. 











SILOS 


Get All The Facts On Economics 
Of Concrete Silos. Write for FREE 
copy of Dollars and Sense 
of Concrete Storage 
Structures. 
National Silo Association 


Box 247 Dept. AA-25 
Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 
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BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 
costs. Make attractive signs for your business 


with durable, plywood letters. Write: North- 
land Products SR-32AA. Rockland, Maine 
04841. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Featuring New 


Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Sequoia, Marlate and 
20 other Northeast varieties. Our quality 
plants are grown from indexed virus-free 


stock, planted in soil fumigated with high 
rates of Vorlex and grown under a rigorous 
cultural program. Nursery State Inspected. 
Asparagus roots. Our 43rd year. Free Cata- 
log. Nourse Farms, Inec., RFD, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 01373. 


rie STRAWBERRY BOOK 
a & Planting Guide 












Lists over 30 virus-free varieties. Also lists 
blueberries, raspberries, grapes, asparagus 
mand azaleas. 
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YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS 





WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow —so delicious to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 
business for 90 years. Write for our new free book- 
let describing best varieties, growing methods. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 
175 Plant St. Salisbury, Maryland 21801 






Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 
locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


AVNER. 32 


BROS., INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 





SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! 








Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 

TOBACCO 





“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 8 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the -Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRACTOR PARTS 
TRACTOR PARTS - 





Save up to 75% on 


new-used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make 
whatever the model! 250 wheel and 
crawler types covered! Sensational catalog 


for $1.00. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Far- 
go, N.D. 58102. 


’ BRITTINGHAM sacs ! 


Salisbury, MD 21801 & 
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ONE OF OUR most popular services to read. | 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten, 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul. 
turist Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WANTED TO BUY 





OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J, 
07081. 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price, 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn, 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 


JULES VERNE BOOKS. Send description 
and price. Ronald Ulrick, 92 Aleta Drive, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14623. 


PARKER SHOTGUNS in good _ condition, 
Will pay $1,500.00 for 410 guage. Write: 
Martin Swanson, 3 Plymouth Rd., Chatham, 
N.J. 07928. 


REAPER - BINDER - need one in good 
shape. Wide cut - PTO preferred. Also need 
used thresher with self-feeder and _ blower, 
Could use set of good belts for 22” McCor. 
mick thresher. Steve Davis, West Winfield, 
New York 13491. Phone 1-315/822-5835. 


WANTED: SIRING HOUSES made of hard- 
wood. Richard Nabydoski - phone 617/475. 
6572. 


BARBED WIRE WANTED - about 20 rolls, 




















This is for D-6-Angus Farms. Call owner 
Sam Dell, Sr., SYR/472-6633 on quality and 
price. 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 


EXCELLENT GIFTS! 
“choice quality’? ballpoint pens, 
paid). Satisfaction guaranteed! 
Products Company, 103 Park Avenue, 
Workwe Noy moot 


DIABETIC? OVERWEIGHT? You’ll love 
these sugarfree cookies, jam, fudge, (pies - 
apple, pumpkin, strawberry.) (Cakes - apple, 
chocolate.) Desserts. $1.25. Addie’s Recipes, 
2670-AG Jackson, Eugene, Oregon 97405. 


TRY SOMETHING NEW! Over 800 southern 
speciality recipes: breads, soups, meats, sea 
foods, desserts, jams, pickles . . . more! 
Hard cover, 175 pages. Only $3.00 postpaid. 
Glenn Smith Enterprises, Box 1518, Dept. 
41, Akron, Ohio 44309. 


NEW ODORIFIC PAD eliminates odor and 





380 American made 
$5.00 (post- 

Exclusive 
New 














retards mildew while you vacuum . seal in 
one blast! $1.98 ppd. - guaranteed. Chau- 
tauqua Enterprises, Westfield, New York 
14787. 

COLLECTORS: The more you know, the 
luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Col- 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year. 





CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill In- 
ternational, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 560738. 


HILLTOP HOUSEWIFE COOKBOOK. 890 
great country recipes. $3.95. Hazel B. Cor- 
liss, Glen Arm, Md. 21057. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF. Huge 1975- 
76 catalog actual sample sheets 75¢ to $1.25 
single roll. 73 different selections. Send 35¢. 
Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. 32, 812 W. Main, 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 238-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


PATCHWORK QUILTS. Traditional designs 
- reasonable prices. Bea Day, Sharon, Ver- 
mont 05065. 


FREE QUILT PATTERNS in Quilter’s News- 
letter Magazine, plus catalog illustrating 
hundreds of quilt patterns, quilting stencils, 























pre-cut metal patterns, quilting books, kits, 
fabrics - 75¢. Quilts, Box 501-F29, Wheat- 
ridge, Colorado 80033. 





MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


MAKE WINES, SOURDOUGH, Folk Medi- 
cine, beer. Free details. Write: Frontier, 
Box 9832-A, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 
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M-M-M- YOO SURE 
FEEL NICE AND WARM- 
I'M FREEZIN“ 


THE TILLERS 


WOHERE ARE 
YOU GOIN’ 2 








A merican Agriculturist, February, 1975 





You're a farrow-to-finish operator, 
or maybe you're a feeder-pig man. 
Whichever, you know everything re- 
volves around that brood sow; she’s 
the gal that can make you or break 
you. 

Most producers, fearful of disease, 

shun importing sows and opt for se- 
lecting gilts from their own herd, 
even though they’re not top quality, 
and aim for upgrading through pur- 
chased boars. According to Michigan 
State’s Ed Miller, noted swine ex- 
pert, this is the best bet; but it won’t 
just happen. You have to make it 
happen, and that takes some top 
management. 
Which gilts should you keep? This 
first and most important step to 
bigger and better litters must be ac- 
complished with some cold, calcu- 
lated decisions on size, structure and 
number. Pick the biggest early-ma- 
turing individuals for prospective 
brood sow replacements. Don’t fall 
victim to the temptations of the mar- 
ketplace and sell these fast-gainers 
for a good price, thinking, “Tll save 
some of the others when they come 
on.” This is upgrading in reverse, 
and it is particularly tempting if 
youre selling feeders when prices 
are good. 


Yet bigger isn’t always better. 
Avoid those brutes that are not only 
big, but are, say at 200 pounds, ex- 
cessively fat. Overfat hogs can be 
expected to produce more overfat 
hogs if, in fact, they don’t run into 
fertility problems first. Look for tall- 
ness and meatiness in your bigger 
gilts. 

















































In addition to size requirements, 
there are a few structural character- 
istics that deserve particular atten- 
tion when evaluating gilts for future 
broodstock. Tops on the list are feet, 
especially if you’re running your herd 
on concrete. “When we moved 
toward confinement hog raising,” 
points out Prof. Miller, “we had to 
get rid of that straight-pasterned 
hog that stood up on its toes. They 
did well on dirt, but on concrete or 
slats, they need a good pastern cush- 
ion.” Get accustomed to recognizing 
a good cushion when you see it. 


Perhaps one of the most widely- 
held myths about sow quality is num- 
ber of teats. The gilt plumbed with 
eight spigots on a side is by no means 
the “supermother” many think she 
is. Says Miller, “I wouldn’t give a 
nickel for a 16-titted sow.” 

Actually, six on a side is optimum; 
the teats are not crowded and have 
ample room for full mammary- 
system development. While on the 
subject of mothering equipment, take 
a look at the sow’s vulva. If it ap- 
Pears straight and normal, fine, but if 
its small or that “upturned” kind 
that you occasionally find, better 
disqualify her since she’s likely to 
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For better brood sows: 
_—pick’em and push ‘em! 


have breeding or farrowing prob- 
lems. 

When selecting brood sow replace- 
ments, it’s a good idea to pick at 
least 20 percent more gilts than you 
think you'll need. According to Prof. 
Miller, the attrition rate on breeding 
gilts runs like this; Some 5 to 10 
percent won't breed at all... and 
another 5 to 10 percent will be hard 
to settle and shouldn’t be kept any- 
way. 

Once the gilts are picked to re- 
place a crop of sows, it’s time to 
start pushing them. Separate them 
from the finishing pen and start them 
on five pounds per day of 13-percent- 
protein ration in confinement or 
four pounds of the same ration on 
pasture. One pound of gain per day 
is about right for continuous develop- 
ment without running into future 
breeding problems, according to 
Miller. 

At five to seven months, they 
should start “cycling,” or coming 
into heat. Of course, with gilts, this 
is far too early to start breeding 
them, but the more times you can 
get them to cycle before breeding 
them, the greater the chances for a 
good-sized litter. 

Miller offers a tip on getting gilts 
to start cycling. “The rougher you 
treat em, the more likely they are 
to cycle,” he remarks. “Put strange 
ones in together so they have to es- 
tablish a new pecking order or put 
them outdoors if you want to.” Stress 
seems to make gilts come into heat 
sooner. Some growers put them in 
pens adjacent to boars for this rea- 
son. 

Whether you breed your gilts at 
the relatively young age of eight 
months, or wait until eleven to four- 
teen months, you'll encounter “shy” 
breeders. Some will not settle on the 
first breeding. “If they don’t settle 
the second time around,” warns 
Miller, “don’t bat an eye, just send 
them to market.” He contends that 
keeping gilts until they settle on 
the third or fourth try only perpet- 
uates breeding problems in your 
swine herd. 

Increasing feed intake to six or 
seven pounds per gilt per day four 
or five days prior to breeding assures 
that more of the eggs ovulated will 
develop into live fetuses. However, 
immediately after she is bred, her 
ration should be reduced back to four 
to five pounds per day since con- 
tinued “flushing” can cause higher 
pig mortality and reabsorption of 
fertilized eggs. 

Swine production in the Northeast 
seems to be on the upswing. As with 
other growing agricultural sectors, 
some producers will turn handsome 
profits while others will not. Much 
of the dollar difference will depend 
on the selection and breeding of 
gilts. 





Here’s how Widwest 


tillage cuts costs. 


i Stic 





Cut trips! Midwest Lift-Harrows team with disks, field culti- 
vators and chisel plows to give you the best in modern mini- 


mum tillage. Choice of curved Midwest Chisel-Coil or straight teeth 
lets you do two jobs at once to ready seedbeds fast. 


Sake. < 






Save fuel! One-trip tillage with Midwest Lift-Harrows lets 

» you do it. And at today’s prices, that adds up to big savings on 

every acre you work. Midwest customizes Lift-Harrows to your 
tillage implements for easy mounting. 


Order the Midwest units you’ll need from your dealer now. 


MIDWEST INDUSTRIES INC. 
IDA GROVE, IOWA 51445 





Prevent Accidents ! 


store 


PESTiCiDES 
SAFELY 
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TRANSPLANTER 


a SIMPLE 
m ACCURATE 
# ECONOMICAL 


“15” BASIC UNIT 


Send this ad for details to your Northeast distributor: 


NOURSE FARMS, INC. 


Box 485 RFD, South Deerfield, Mass. 01373 
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JUSTICE IT AIN’T 


Over the years, many couples have 
had their names jointly on the deeds 
to their property. As farm values 
have risen and estate taxes have be- 
come of greater concern, this joint 
title idea seemed to have even great- 
er validity. After all, the surviving 
spouse would only be inheriting half 
of the real estate and be taxed ac- 
cordingly... at least, that’s what 
most folks thought! 

The IRS people have some ideas 
on this. In the case of farm property 
bought over the years, they have 
chosen to ignore the fact that it was 
in joint deed and arbitrarily assumed 
that the man really bought and paid 
for it out of money he alone earned. 
This, of course, implies the wife 
made no contribution. The fact that 
she kept the books, ran the errands, 
helped with various management 
decisions, as well as physically helped 
with at least some of the tasks seems 
to mean nothing. 

Of course, if the wife worked off 
the farm and/or inherited a bundle 
and could demonstrate that her 
money was used to pay for the farm 
(or at least part of it), the IRS would 
give credit. But if her contributions 
were “in kind,” it takes a real effort 
to get the IRS to accept an estate 
appraisal that gives the wife credit 
for her half of the ownership. 


Trend 


One of the trends in our society 
has been to think that the only way 
to accomplish something is to sue 
somebody. I am not in sympathy 
with this kind of thinking. 

However, it is so difficult to deal 
with the IRS...and their rulings 
are sometimes so inconsistent and 
arbitrary that a suit to establish the 
rights of all parties may be appro- 
priate. Few individuals are going 
to tackle this one, although people 
daily go to court for smaller stakes 
than are involved in the case of 
sizable estates under joint title. A 
suit by a national farm organization 
on behalf of its farmer-members 
could be a real service. 


NO DICE NO MORE 


I suppose everyone gets a number 
of opportunities to give to worth- 
while (or hopefully worthwhile) 
causes. These range all the way from 
Indian agencies to urban minority 
groups, from starving babies in for- 
eign lands to those rocked by a nat- 
ural disaster. 

A while back, we became so dis- 
enchanted with the way some of 
the mission money was being dis- 
tributed by our church that we de- 
cided to try selecting our own re- 
cipients. We thought we'd rather 
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by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York | 


give to some other cause than to 
support Angela Davis and Cesar 
Chavez! 

What we are learning is that 
many of these outfits, immediately 
upon receipt of a donation, sell the 
name and address to others who 
want money. It’s almost laughable 
to see what a flock of requests came 
following one response from us. 

It’s obviously unfair to designate 
all these various outfits as being the 
same in this regard, but our junk 
mail has reached such proportions 
as to cause us to say, “No more.” 
We'll go back to giving through the 
church mission program . . . specify- 
ing who shall get it. That way, we 
at least will eventually get our name 
off all these mailing lists (I think). 


SPRING IS COMING 


As regularly as the seasons roll 
around, some slickers come up with 
new ways to make a fast buck. 
Sometimes it’s merely brightening 
up a barn roof (until the first rain). 
This isn’t so bad; all it costs is some 
pride and money. 

When it’s a case of lightning pro- 
tection, it may cost more — money 
for a substandard job and possibly 
the loss of buildings if, in fact, the 
installation is inadequate. The light- 
ning protection business is a natural 
for slickers. Almost no one who buys 
such protection is a qualified, intel- 
ligent buyer. We can’t judge quality 
and adequacy of material or instal- 
lation. The label some of these guys 
tack on the corner of the barn may 
be as phony as a $3 bill. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the charge to get lightning protec- 
tion equipment for a set of buildings 
is too darn high at best, but I would 
at least rather pay my money over 
to a reputable outfit that’s going to 
be around for a spell than to a 
bunch of fly-by-nights who have no 
reputation to protect and no desire 
to build a good reputation. 


OUR BIG NEW HAWKS 


We have become accustomed to 
seeing various hawks lying on the 
wind as they sail around hunting 
for a meal. Just before Thanksgiving, 
we became aware of a pair of larger 
hawks who were staying in the area. 
They are much larger than any that 
we've seen here before. Their plum- 
age is lighter under the wings and 
on the belly. The best guess we can 
come up with from our birdbook 
is that they are a pair of goshawks 
that have migrated south from their 
summer haunts. 

One of the things that we will 
not soon forget was the aerial show 


they put on one morning. They must 
have been feeling their oats. They 
would dive and swoop at each other, 
roll away from the charge and, in 
general, show more speed, daring, 
and maneuverability than we have 
ever seen. 

In spite of the description of them 
being such vicious killers, I hope 
they decide to stick around for the 
winter. They are quite an addition 
to the scenery even if they do end 
up thinning out the pheasant and 
rabbit population. If they work over 
the mouse population, too, it will 
be a good thing because the foxes 
have been thinned out, and the 
number of mice has surely zoomed. 
I guess birth control among mice must 
be as ineffective as in the case of 
bees. Of these insects it is said: 

“The bee is such a busy soul 

She has no time for birth control 

Which is why in times like these 

There are so many sons of bees.” 


FARMER TO FARMER 


Friends and relatives in the area 
have long known that a trip to the 
farm was a good way to get high 
quality, fresh food at a saving. Road- 
side stands grew in numbers to meet 
the needs. As farms became more 
specialized, it was commonplace for 
one farm family to buy items they 
did not produce from a neighbor 
who did grow potatoes, or produce 
eggs or fruit or vegetables or milk. 
It was a mutually advantageous deal 
where the seller could realize more 
at retail than at wholesale, and 
where the buyer could get farm 
freshness at lower prices than by 
buying in town. 

Some enterprising producers un- 
dertook the marketing function and 
established egg routes or milk routes 
or fresh fruit and vegetable routes. 
This seems to have worked out best 
for those items that are in year- 
around supply. 

A few years ago, an expansion of 
the concept of neighbor-to-neighbor 
marketing came into being. It was 
thought that if a group of producers 
offered a product of specified quality 
to another group of farmers who 
were users or consumers both could 
benefit. Part of the costly marketing 
process could be by-passed, and 
time could be saved in getting the 
product from producer to user. 


Quality 

This time factor, of course, means 
enhanced quality in the case of fresh 
produce. It means a reduction in 
shrink and death loss in the case of 
livestock. The whole concept also 
enabled a producer to know before 
his product left home what the price 
tag was to be. For many growers 
who were accustomed to consigning 
to commission sales, this assurance 
of the market price was an important 
consideration. 

From the start, it was apparent 
that a quality-control, rigid-grading 
procedure must be followed. It’s 
just not possible to ship a bunch of 
feeder calves to a buyer at a speci- 
fied price unless he knows what they 
are going to be when they arrive. 
Age, weight, grade, condition, fill 
must all be agreed upon. There is 
no way the buyer can expect to 
haggle over price after the cattle 


have been trucked. | 

So what has happened? Farm 
Bureaus, and possibly other groups 
in many states have set up farmer. 
to-farmer programs whereby farm 
products move from one group of 
farmers to another group sometimes 
hundreds of miles away. 

Products involved almost run the 
whole ‘range. Alfalfa seed from Ida- 
ho, feeder cattle from range states 
to feedlot operators, feeder pigs from 
corn deficit areas to the Corn Belt, 
etc. Popcorn has moved from Ohio 
to many other states. Peanuts, pe- 
cans, and cheese have found new 
homes. Florida citrus and juice 
comes north and the same trailer 
may haul back New York apples 
or potatoes to be enjoyed by Florida 
farm people. 

The assembling and grading of 
replacement heifers from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to be offered to dairy- 
men in other areas has opened up 
new markets for the growers and 
helped dairymen to find a reliable 
source of replacements. 

How does it all work? The growers 
supplying a product agree on their 
grades and standards, figure the de- 
livery price they must get at any 
destination to cover grower prices, 
assembly costs, transportation, and 
handling plus a modest charge by 
the organization in the state receiv- 
ing the goods. This direct sales ap- 
proach has resulted in some nice 
advantages to all involved. 

Some products naturally wont 
lend themselves to this method of 
marketing as well as others. How- 
ever, where production is concen- 
trated enough to make for a reliable 
supply of something that other farm- 


- ers either eat or use in their busi- 


ness, there is real potential. 


NEW PRIORITIES 


Over the years, farmers evolve a 
list of things that should be done 
before spring work starts. 

The removal of some hedgerows, 
and some machinery repairs, usually 
were included in our list... along 
with some building repairs and/or 
remodeling. It seems now that top 
priority has to be given to getting 
machinery ready for another season. 

With prices of new and _ used 
equipment up, and with delivery 
dates so uncertain, it makes it neces- 
sary to keep some older pieces on 
the job. Whatever is going to be 
used next year needs a check-up 
before spring. 

Parts and service may or may not 
be adequate next season, but it’s a 
cinch there is no such thing as an 
instant fix! Time is more available 
now than it will be later, and if there 
is a delay in getting parts it’s not 
quite so critical at this point. 


OOPS! 


You know and I know that Grand 
Forks is in North Dakota. Only the 
little gremlin who shoved it down 
into Nebraska didn’t know. Anyway, 
it was good to hear from so many 
of you who jokingly (I hope) set us 
straight. All I can say is that our 
heart was in the right place even if 
we misplaced the town. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Homer Van Scoy, Candor 
Refund on queen bee - - 
Mr. Hubert Vogt, Wayland 
ACCOUNTECleGheCie am aan nia ee antens 
Mrs. Grace Hutton, Rossie 
RetUndkoneO;ce taser ane 
Ms. Evelyn Lang, W. Shokan 
Account: cleared -aesseneie ans 
Mrs. Arthur Brewer, Woodhull 
Refund on shoes 
Mrs. Betty Zink, Allegany 
Refundionvordertateemr ese 
Mr. Harold Ten Haken, Clymer 
RetundronsshrUbsm aaa re 
Mrs. Lynden Lee, Canastota 
Refundkonibushe seam anne mee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Emanuel Kurtz, New Wilmington 
Refundsonsplanisierss: mena sanares 4.4 

Mr. Kasimer Urevich, Wyalusing 
Pricesadjustmentes-s +9.) bn a 


CONNECTICUT 


Mr. F. M. Callward, W. Willington 
RefUndkonktrees ware. sen ete 
Mr. Edgar Norton, Wolcott 
Refundiontsiacks: eases eee 





MORE ON GOLD 

Our January issue carried an item 
on gold in which we offered to sup- 
ply readers with an analysis of what 
a recent law means to consumers 
who may be considering buying or 
investing in the precious metal. 

We have since learned that New 
York State Attorney General Lef- 
kowitz plans to recommend a bill to 
the current session of the State Leg- 
islature which would make it a felony 
to sell precious metals (including 
gold, silver, platinum and palladium) 
without a license from his office. 
Hopefully, such legislation would 
help to protect state residents from 
unscrupulous operators who would 
take advantage of the expected rush 
to buy gold and other precious 
metals. 

Exempted from the proposed law 
would be transactions by banking 
institutions already subject to state 
or federal regulation and by persons 
when not a part of their usual course 
of business. The sale or manufacture 
of jewelry and watches, as well as 
other industrial uses such as in den- 
tistry, would also be exempted. 


AT IT AGAIN? 

A Maryland subscriber has come 
up with a familiar name. He tells us 
about a man who identified himself 
as B. Gorman from North Carolina. 
This fellow quoted a price of $125 
for spraying some tin roofs. When the 
job was done, he said he had made a 
mistake and the price was $850. He 
finally came down to $500, and was 
paid. 

A little over a year ago, a Pennsyl- 
vania subscriber had an unfortunate 
roofing-job experience with a Mike 
Gorman of Gorman Brothers In- 
dustrial Coatings who had given a 
New Castle address in that state. 

A letter we wrote was forwarded 
to General Delivery in Erie, and 
was then returned to us by the Post- 
al Service as “unclaimed.” We never 
did locate the Gormans. It now looks 
as though they traveled south into 
Maryland — assuming it is the same 
outfit. 
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We have alerted the Maryland 
Office of the Attorney General, 
which in turn has contacted the 
Maryland Home Improvement Com- 
mission. We await word from the. 
Commission; but in the meantime 
felt that Maryland readers should 
be alerted about the Gormans, re- 
gardless of whether or not it is the 
same group that “worked” Pennsyl- 
vania a year ago. 


FRUSTRATED? 


Many of us tend to sputter, “Some- 
body ought to report that!” when 
an unsafe product, false advertising, 
or illegal practice upsets us. Per- 
haps one reason is that it is often 
difficult to know where and how to 
report. 

To get attention, a complaint 
must be legitimate and supported by 
factual data — and it must be ad- 
dressed to the proper agency, depart- 
ment or commission, either local, 
state or federal. 

Space does not permit a rundown 
of procedures, addresses and other 
helpful data; but we will gladly sup- 
ply these on request. Send details to: 
READER SERVICE, P. O. Box 370, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


BANKING GUIDE 


New York State residents can get 
a 28-page “New York Consumer’s 
Guide to Banking and Borrowing” 
by writing to: Attorney General 
Louis J. Lefkowitz, 2 World Trade 
Center, New York, New York 10047, 
attention of Mrs. Patricia Sapienza. 

The guide is intended to help its 
reader to make a more reasoned and 
intelligent decision on what saving 


and/or lending services best suit him. 


Single copies are free. 


REFERRAL SALES 


It is hard to resist “something-for- 
nothing” offers presented by fast-talk- 
ing pitchmen. How can you lose 
when all you have to do is supply a 
few names of friends or neighbors 
who might be interested in water 
softeners, rugs, vacuum cleaners, and 
the like? 

You not only get the article in 
question “free,” says the salesman, 
you also get a commission on all 
sales made through your leads. 

Here’s how you can lose. You can 
find that the paper you signed “just 
to make the whole thing legal” is a 
binding sales contract. When it is 
turned over to a finance company, 
you must pay. One housewife found 
that a judgment had been secured 
against her for $1,090. 

Victims also find that the “flood 
of commissions”’ is an illusion. Rarely 
is any money forthcoming even when 
referral sales are made. 

If your spring housecleaning is 
interrupted by a character who is 
going to give you the “chance of a 
lifetime,” send him on his way — 
and let your local authorities know 
that he is in the area. It may save 
someone else from his “generosity.” 


IN HOSPITAL 


AT HOME 


Local agent “Turk” Muller of Bath, N.Y. delivered checks totalling 
$33,700.00 to Frank Green also of Bath. The payments covered 
weekly income and medical expense benefits. 


What happened was — on the afternoon of December 23, 1971 
Mr. Green, driving tractor, was hauling a load of logs. Climbing 
up a hill the wagon and tractor started slipping backward. The 
tractor lost traction skidded out of control then tipped over with 
Green crushed beneath. His spine was fractured causing permanent 


loss of use of his legs. 


Two days before the accident agent Muller wrote New North 
American policies for Mr. Green. The protection actually went in 
force at noon of the same day on which Mr. Green was terribly 


hurt. 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Robert Owens, Farmersville Sta., N.Y. - $437.07 
Jumped off tractor — broke foot 
Martin Burroughs, Little Valley, N.Y. . 235.55 
Caught in pulley — cut hand 

Leo Smith, Randolph, N.Y. - . oe 
Knocked down by cow — inj. back 

Richard Delaney, Union Springs, N.Y. 
Caught in auger — cut thumb 

Geneva Cady, Sherman, N.Y. 
Slipped on rug — broke wrist 

David W. Groters, Clymer, N.Y. . 
Stepped on popcan — broke foot 

Lola Darmstadt, Pine City, N.Y. - 
Moving sweeper — inj. back 

Chauncey Gibbon, Norwich, N.Y.- - 
Dropped hearth stone — broke foot 

Orville LaPierre, West Chazy, N.Y. - 
Caught in stanchion — inj. finger 

Mary O’Brien, Cortland, N.Y.- - - 
Fell on sidewalk — broke arm 

Robert Martin, Jr., Stamford, N.Y. - - 
Hit by bolt — inj. teeth 

Melvin Beers, Sidney Center, N.Y. - 
Fell off truck — injured ankle 

Francis Kohn, Sr., Lawtons, N.Y.- - - - 
Caught in combine — inj. hand 

Kevin Mitrowski, Chaffee, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — broke hand 

Maurice Denno, Bombay, N.Y. - 
Fell onto baler — broke ribs 

Daisy Sager, Johnstown, N.Y. - 
Auto accident — cut scalp, knees 

Rudolph Holnbeck, Corfu, N.Y. eee 
Ladder slipped — broke ankle 

Wanda Snyder, Newport, N.Y. -- - - 
Fell down stairs — injured hip 

Rene Desormeaux, Antwerp, N.Y. 
Stepping off tractor — inj. knee 

Ira Claude Wilson, II, Philadelphia, N.Y. 1000.00 
Bunted by cow — inj. elbow 

Elton Martin, Lowville, N.Y. - - - 
Caught in pulley — cut thumb 

Vera Leviker, Lowville, N.Y. 
Stepped on rusty nails — inj. leg 

John Cofield, Piffard, N.Y... -.-.-.- - 
Loading bales — inj. back 

Robert Schultz, Earlville, N.Y. 
Horse fell — broke pelvis 

Herbert Howland, Webster, N.Y... - - 
Tripped and fell — inj. shoulder 

Carl Nasse, Jr., Canajoharie, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — inj. back 

Eleanor Eagle, Ransomville, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell — broke wrist 


309.00 
740.55 
606.42 
327.13 
237.00 
220.66 
214.25 
350.64 
423.40 
357.10 
395.77 
Sr 72 
750.00 
- 1186.07 
330.19 
525.47 
- 1435.00 


251.96 
1344.17 
370.28 
995.50 
319.72 

- 1920.00 
176.44 


Howard Henry, Oriskany Falls, N.Y. $ 231.37 
Caught in PTO — cut thumb 

Murlyn B. Edinger, Tully, N.Y. - 
Hit by cow — broke leg 

Teresa Clark, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Auto accident — broke back 

Timothy Gutowski, New Hampton, N.Y. 
Auto accident — cut scalp 

Grant Spicer, Mexico, N.Y. 
Fuel exploded — burned face 

Dale Stalker, Medina, N.Y. 
Motorcycle accident — broke leg 

Margaret Tyler, Milford, N.Y. . 
Caught in self unloader — inj. chest 

Merton Way, Peru, N.Y. - - 
Truck accident — broke arm 

Ava Widrick, Heuvelton, N.Y. 
Fell from stepladder — broke back 

Lionel Lambert, Sharon Springs, N.Y. 
Fell over brace — broke ribs 

Donald Campbell, Sr., Wayne, N.Y. 
Snowmobile accident — cut elbow 

Helen Wade, Waterloo, N.Y. --- - 
Slipped and fell — inj. leg 

Anthony Smolos, Hammondsport, N.Y. 
Run over by tractor — broke shoulder 

Terry Burns, Canisteo, N.Y. 598.80 
Fell in gym — broke ankle 

Alex Sydlowski, Jr., Riverhead, N.Y. - - 
Rolled over by mower — cut hand 

Louie Rudin, Sr., Owego, N.Y. - - 1242.40 
Thrown into creek by bull — broke ribs 

Dean Fouts, Freeville, N.Y. - 278.40 
Fighting a fire — burned legs 

Leon Humbert, Clyde, N.Y. 1055.96 
Kicked by cow — inj. ankle 

Carl Abraham, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Fell on ice — broke leg 

Leonard Spencer, Arcade, N.Y. - 
Auto accident — broke arm 

Bessie Hibbard, Branchport, N.Y... - - 
Tripped by dog — inj. shoulder 

Julia Passeri, Columbia Cross Roads, Pa. 355.50 
Throwing down hay, fell — inj. shoulder 

Gertrude Post, North East, Pa. 628.89 
Kicked by cow — broke ankle 

Lyman Walters, Sr., Mehoopany, Penna. 
Caught on bucket loader — cut finger 

John Klimas, Great Meadows, N.J.. . . 1535.75 
Slipped off moving dozer — broke hand 

Francis Ketchum, Stockbridge, Vt. - - 1063.10 
Climbing silo, fell — internal injury 

Blanche Quesnel, Whiting, Vt... - - - 
Cow kicked rod — cut cheek 


208.10 
807.65 
293.37 
164.48 
215.72 
- 1200.00 
788.79 
1327.14 
- 1166.55 
188.58 
- 1187.59 
1385.00 


401.54 


1355.80 
937.50 
273.26 


717.94 


235.00 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


North American Company 


for Life and Health Insurance 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


P.O. BOX 100 
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ox Emergency Service. Surge dealers accept the responsibility 
to be there when you need them. Always. But being there isn’t 
the only thing that counts. You must also be able to trust your 
dealer’s ability to diagnose what's wrong and fix it. That’s when 
Surge training pays off—for you as well as for your dealer. 





Installation Service. Surge dealers accept the 

responsibility to provide trained, capable men to 

install your system. They don’t consider the job 

& eS complete until they’ve conducted a thorough “zero 

= hours” check of every component in your installation. 
o They go right through milking time with you to make 

ALA ge sure everything works in practice as well as in theory. 








VACUUM 


ae 


Scheduled 
Maintenance 


Service. From the 
“zero hours” check on your 
Surge hour meter throughout 
the life of your Surge system, you 
can have the protection of a regularly- “a9 
scheduled maintenance program that 
helps keep your system at peak efficiency. 

Result: Higher overall production, better return on 
labor investment, fewer emergencies and a 
greater, longer return on capital invested. 














ea aoe 25. 


Route Sales/Service. The day-to-day help that means 
so much. Supplies, equipment, parts—and service on the 
spot. Your Surge dealer has been part of a national route 
service organization for many years. He and his men know 
you, your needs and your area about as well as 

anyone could. 


“Youre a step ahead with Surge 


SURGE 


For more information see your Surge Dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
2100 South York Road, Oak Brook, IIlinois 605: 
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Proven power 
tO puT you 
acres ahead. 


Your new 1566. With new features 
and our most advanced engine. 
Wait til the neighbors find out. 


Announcing the largest of our 2- 
wheel drives. Powered by a sea- 
soned pro of an engine, one of 
our famous 66 Series Turbos. 
Because we make all our own 
engines, we know exactly what 
theyll do. And because we use 
plateau-honed cylinders and oil 
jet-cooled pistons, we know how 
dependable they are... how much 
extra power reserve they have. 


So when we say the 1566 de- 
livers 160* big ones at the pto 
—theyre honest horses. Field- 
proven. With all the backing of 
our proven line of great engines. 

Delivers it through 12 pro- 
ductive working speeds. With 
planetary gears that run quiet. 


Wet brakes, and a massive rear 
axle. 


See your IH dealer about the 
new 1566 Turbo diesel. Or its 
new 150 pto hp* V-8 brother, the 
1568. They give you big power 
you can depend on. And then 


some. 
Me 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


*mfr. est. max. 





Nhere you buy. 
\s important 


pe as what 


you buy. 


NEW YORK 





Adams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Avon 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 


Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 


Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 


Cazenovia 
J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 
| Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 
Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
Cortland 
I.H. Sales & Service 
Dansville 
K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 
H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 
Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 
Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 
Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 
Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 
F & W Equipment Co., 
Herkimer 
S. C. Legg, inc. 
Hudson Falls = 
Northway Equipment Co., 
Kinderhook 
Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 
S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 
Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc 
Mendon 
Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 
River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 
Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc 
Millerton 
S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Oneonta 
West End Implement Co. 
Perry 
Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Penn Yan 
Finger Lakes Tractor 
Rochester 
Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 
Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
pangerfield 
White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
peneca Falls 
Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Ppringville 
Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
pyracuse 
Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
eresa 
Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
atertown 
Taylor Implement, Inc. 
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for waiver of 
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OUR COVER 


Snow is beautiful, but farmers spend a lot 
of time pushing (or blowing) it out of the 
way. The crocuses are ready to push up 
through the snow, though, and we're all 
ready to welcome ‘em! Photo: Deere and 
Company. 
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FARMI Winches 


now available in N.America 





llustrated is our model JL30, one of the two 
available. This is the most versatile forestry winch on 
the market. With its simple 3-point linkage 
attachment, and P.T.O. shaft to provide power to the 
winch drum, it is efficient on all tractors. Exerting a 
pull of 3 tons, the clutch automatically slips when the 
rated pull is reached, thus preventing damage to 


cable or winch. . . 


Farmi skidding winches are easy 


and safe to operate and their good design and 
robust construction ensure almost unlimited life in 
continuous use to full capacity. For further 
information and the name of your nearest Farmi 


dealer, write— 


Distributor 
Hamilton Equipment Inc. 


P.O. Box 478, Ephrata, Penn. 17522 


NORMET INDUSTRIES CANADA LED: 
1015 Beaver Hall Hill® Montreal 1-74 


&% CLOVER 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 


Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


POT MY Ee) om 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Ouest 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


KOZY-KOMFORT 
CALF STALL 


The popular, elevated calf stall. 


Now you can take calves from the cow 
earlier and eliminate problems with 
stress and weather. The Automatic 
Kozy Komfort Stall keeps them dry, 
helps them learn to eat and drink 
days earlier and eliminates suckling 
on other calves. Stall is easy to as- 
semble or knock down, front head 
gate is adjustable for width. Available 
with or without bowls and bottle 
holders or with hay tray that fits be- 
neath bowls. 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10950 








BETTER DAYS AHEAD 


Got to visiting with another deer hunter not 
long ago...swapping stories (lies, some folks 
label *em), and lamenting about our lack of 
success last season. Our talk finally got around 
to hunter safety, and he told about the time he 
almost shot a hunting companion who had 
come crashing unexpectedly through the woods. 
“You know,” my friend remarked, “I had thought 
‘deer’ so long that my mind had a fixed image, 
and that other guy actually looked like a deer 
to me!” 

Sometimes it seems that Americans have 
thought doom and gloom so long that they see 
recession, war, and despair even in things that 
really offer hope for a better tomorrow. Oblivi- 
ous to the positive aspects of living on every 
side, we keep our eyes fixed upon the darkness 
of our time. 

Of all seasons of the year, it seems to me 
that spring rejuvenates the spirit most of all. 
The seemingly-dead earth stirs everywhere, and 
the lengthening hours of sunlight pour enormous 
energy into an awakening countryside. 

Even as the rolling seasons bring an ebb and 
flow to light and darkness, seedtime and har- 
vest, bitter cold and blazing heat ...so too is 
there a cyclical pattern in the saga of mankind. 

Collectively and individually, the ancient 
advice is appropriate to the hour... if you are 
at the end of your rope, tie a knot in it, and 
hang on. 

Better days ahead! 


FLAYED BY INFLAYSHUN 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of 
Organized States, a terrible scourge called 
Inflayshun settled upon the citizenry. Money 
lost value daily, and a great hue and cry arose 
across the land. 

_ The rulers, sensing that the populace was 
enraged, sought out the wise man, Tilis. “How,” 
they cried, “can we remove from our people 
this terrible thing?” 

He gazed out across the valley toward the 
hills and finally replied, “It is like a fever... 
you must starve it and feed it at the same time. 
Starve it for money and credit... feed it with 
the production of more So gas and services. If 
you do this, it will go away. 

Sadly, the rulers left the humble forest abode 
of Tilis and journeyed back to their glittering 
castles. For they knew that Tilis had asked the 
impossible. 

After all, how had the people become ripe 
for the ravages of Inflayshun: 

— The still-influential nobles of the Sahara 
Club had for years successfully pushed toward 
less production ...no oil from the Land of the 
Caribou... fewer trees cut in the Enchanted 
Forest...a reduction in the amount of coal 
mined from the Valley of the Strip and Pit. 
And it had come to pass in those days that the 
wise men came from the East, chuckling, “We 
will provide... for thrice what you have been 
paying.” As the masses shivered in heatless 
houses, the Saharas rode in warm chariots to 
begin long winter vacations on the sunny 
beaches of the Rivee Ara. 

— The O.S. leaders had for years been spend- 
ing far more money than the public till had 
been taking in. The king and his merry men 
were popular because of their generosity with 
this wealth created by others...and they 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


feared the outcry from the people that would 
greet any attempt to balance the budget. “If 
people feel poor,” quoth they, “let us spend 
even more to get things moving again. We will 
take the wherewithal away from the producers 
by higher taxes.” 

— The king’s council had created many groups 
to save the people... among the fourscore and 
twenty were OSHA (Oh Sockem Harder Again) 
... EPA (Eager Preventers of Affluence)... 
and FDA (Fearless Development Attackers). 
All were created with socially-accepted objec- 
tives, but nobody remotely comprehended the 
enormous cost of attaining those objectives... 
and the shrinking purchasing power of the 
currency that would be created partly by these 
added costs. 

And so it came to pass that the rulers con- 
tinued to provide free rides for the people by 
printing more money... and the taxes that fell 
more heavily on the yeomen discouraged them 
from producing. The supply of money grew, 
and production of goods fell...and_ prices 
soared beyond understanding. 

Observing the scene, Tilis shook his head 
sadly, “They try to put out the fire with tinder, 
and cure the patient with more of what made 
him sick. But it serves their purposes to remain 
popular with the people, and thus avoid the 
grim task of informing them that there is no 
free lunch!” 


DOING BETTER 


To better understand problems facing oper- 
ators of small farms, Cornell researchers re- 
cently studied 78 New York dairy farms in 
Chenango and Otsego counties, each having 
fewer than 40 milk cows. The study was for the 
year 1972. 

Average net farm income (at $4,387) was 
predictably low. However, those surveyed who 
worked off the farm received wages in an 
amount so that the part-timers boosted their 
total family income (wages plus net farm earn- 
ings) to $9,906 annually .. . 47 percent above 
that of the full-time farmers included in the 
survey. 

A few full-time farmers have proposed that 
all part-time farmers should be forced out of 
agriculture by legislation. Somehow, I can’t 
see justice, though, in forbidding the combi- 
nation of farm and non-farm work that provides 
a satisfactory income . . . and satisfying sur- 
roundings . . . to so many rural families. 

What’s your opinion? 


ASK THE PERSON INVOLVED 


Over the years, it’s been my privilege to have 
visited personally with thousands of farm fami- 
lies... and with thousands of people who have 
left farming for other occupations. Not long 
ago, I was at a meeting where I swapped 
opinions and experiences with several folks who 
had been farmers, and now one is a carpenter, 
another a real estate broker, and so on. 

The politicians use the exodus of people from 
agriculture as a great emotional issue...a 
supposed symptom of evil in our society...a 
compelling reason to elect Senator Phoghorn 
as savior of the citizenry of yeomen. But the 
people involved tell a far different story. One 


.of my friends at that meeting, for instance, told 


of a health problem that forced him to leave 
farming for a career at carpentry. He now has 


_more time off, makes as good a living as before, 
and has few regrets. ’ 

Another of the “agriculturally disinherited” | 
was faced with an expenditure of $75,000 to | 
keep his dairy buildings competitive. At fifty- | 
plus years of age, he opted instead to sell real 
estate and insurance, and cash-rent his farm to 
another farmer. He still putters around the | 
farm some, but has found a satisfying life at | 
another occupation. 

But the demagogues rant that shrinking num- — 
bers of farmers indicate conspiracy on the part — 
of the Republicans (or Democrats), the co-ops, — 
the agricultural establishment . . . and that every — 
farm family that drops out of the agricultural 
ranks was forced out by some heartless corpo- 
ration. This rhetoric makes great headlines... | 
and I guess grabs some voters in the voting 
machine trigger-finger...but it does great 
injustice to the truth. 

It’s my opinion that the two most important 
reasons for people leaving farming in the 
Northeast involve retirement because of age 
or health, and the second is a search for a more 
attractive alternative opportunity. And this | 
process has been going on in the annals of 
mankind since he first moved from a cave into 
a log cabin! 

Farming remains the first choice of occupa- 
tion among most farm families, but some... 
largely because of too-small farms, unresponsive 
soils, or competitive disadvantages . . . see green- 
er pastures in other work. And some sons and 
daughters of farmers just can’t see the long hours 
and lack of “enough” time off that is tradi- 
tionally associated with farming. So, although an 
affinity to the soil and a love for growing things 
tend to be a part of farm people, they are not 
immune to the lure of other occupations that 
seem to offer greater fulfillment of specific goals. 

Yes, a flood of technology has hastened the 
process of shrinking the numbers of farmers. 
And the cost-price squeeze on the farm has 
certainly caused even younger families to seek 
alternative opportunity. All countries with high 
standards of living have relatively few farmers 
...for in. those countries capital has been 
massively substituted for human muscle-power 
on the farm. And the level of living attained 
by all the people in those “developed” nations 
... including the farmers who left farming... 
is far higher than in countries where a high 
percentage of the population remains on the 
land. 

Before you accept the bombast prepared by 
a demagogue’s speech writers, go ask some of 
the folks directly involved as to why they moved 
out of farming! 







BROADER HORIZONS 


Not many farm people know that there is a 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America in 
the heart of New York City. The John Bowne 
High School, 63-25 Main Street, Flushing, New 
York 11367 is for students interested in agricul- 
ture. 

These young people seek farm jobs for the 
summer, and they're not the typical city kid 
who knows nothing about agriculture. They ve 
worked on the four-acre “farm” at the school, 
and have taken course work in agriculture. 

If you like young people, and want to help 
them enlarge their horizons of constructive 
experience, here’s an opportunity to obtain 
summer help at reasonable cost. But if you 
think of it as a strictly employer-employee re- 
lationship . . . without interest in these young 
folks as individuals . . . forget it. 

See page 43 for more information. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Two dogs looked in the door of a discotheque 
and watched the dancers wildly writhing, wrig- 
gling, and jumping around. 

Finally, one pooch turned to the other and 
said, “If we did that, they’d worm us!” — 
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Peter Concklin (right) 
and county agent 
Don Rogers beside a 


gate in the deer 
fence. 
DEER FENCE 


The Concklin family operates. a 
sizable fruit and vegetable business 
in the Empire State’s Hudson Valley. 
It’s structured in a family corpor- 
ation; stockholders include Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray Concklin, their sons Rich- 
ard and Peter, and daughter Linda. 
The operation includes a roadside 
stand and 100 acres of various kinds 
of fruit trees in Rockland County 
near Pomona, and a farm upriver in 
Cqlumbia County. 

Pete and his wife, Jean, and family 
live at the upriver farm near Hudson, 
where there are 240 acres of apples 
(200 bearing), and 90 acres of vege- 
tables annually. He’s been deeply 
involved in several fruit-grower or- 
ganizations, including the recently- 
formed Columbia County Fruit 
Growers Association. Pete has testi- 
fied at OSHA and EPA hearings, 
and has participated in meetings to 
get the state’s Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation to shift 
big-game regulations to cut deer 
population in the area on behalf 
of fruit and dairy farmers. 

For years, the Concklin farm 
where Pete lives was a favorite win- 
ter deeryard ... and damage to small 
fruit trees was devastating. To con- 
trol the depredation, he finally de- 
cided to erect three miles of deer 
fence. 


Tall One 


It’s ten feet high . . . two strips 
of woven wire, each four feet wide, 
plus two strands of barbed wire on 
fop. 64. fastened, to, poles: 14 feet 
long (each in the ground about three 
feet). There are 120 acres inside the 
fence. It cost $2 a running foot, in- 
cluding labor cost, to build . . . let’s 
see, that’s just a bit more than 30 
big ones for the whole shebang! 

The fence has done its job of ex- 
cluding deer, but perhaps two- 
legged critters are far more of a 
long-range problem. “We formed 
the Columbia County Fruit Growers 
Association,” Pete comments, ~so 
we could have a vehicle for being 
hard-nosed in the political and gov- 
ernment regulation arena. The Ex- 
tension Service has long been help- 
ful in many ways, but this is an area 
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from which its people are excluded 


by law .. . at least in their profes- 
sional capacity. 

“It seems as though,” he goes on, 
“we in the organization spend most 
of our time trying to reveal the 
realities of the benefit-risk-cost ratio 
to legal-beagles in a myriad of gov- 
ernment agencies .. . none of whom 
know anything about the facts of life 
in an apple orchard.” 

Reflecting on the passing parade, 
Pete comments, “The consumer is 
going to have to pay for food in one 
way or another . . . either in the 
price, or by extending some incen- 
tives to farmers such as reduced tax- 
ation on real estate.” The upriver 
farm, by the way, is inside the boun- 
daries of a 40,000-acre agricultural 
district . . . where present-use tax- 
ation is available to commercial 
farmers. — G.L.C. 


CORN AND COWS 


The DHIC record posted by Mc- 
Collum Holstein Farms... operated 
by Kenneth McCollum, his son Gary, 
and their families . .. was an enviable 
one in 1973. The figures for 90 cows 
showed a herd average of 18,108 
of milk (631 fat) for the year ending 
April, 1973. “It’s down in the 16,000- 
pound bracket now,” Ken says. “That 
good year gives us a goal to shoot 
ab 

Cows are housed in a freestall 
barn during the summer, but milked 
in the older conventional barn... in 
two batches of 17 at a time in one 
wing, 28 in the other. Gary’s wife, 
Susanne, helps milk .. . and is deeply 
involved in herd management. 

During the winter, the last batch 
(45 cows) to be milked in the morn- 
ing stays in the stanchion barn all 
day; a different batch milked last 
at night stays in the barn all night. 
All grain is fed in the stanchion barn 
throughout the year. Cows get all the 
dry hay they'll eat. The grain consists 
of high-moisture ear corn (HMEC), 
plus a “topper” of protein supple- 
ment (33 percent). Liquid protein 
supplement is available free-choice. 
HMEC is stored in an 18X70 silo, 
and another silo (24 x 70) has a “lazy 


susan” around the circumference of 
its base where cows eat silage out- 
doors. 

As you might imagine, a lot of 
corn is required to feed the herd. 
The McCollums have been growing 
more than that for several years, 
though . . . 700 acres in 1974, and it’s 
been between 600 and 700 acres for 
the last four years. 

Gary plants with a six-row planter 
(rows 30 inches apart), harvests with 
a six-row combine. He was fortunate 
enough (smart enough would be more 
accurate) to buy his dry fertilizer 
needs in the fall of 1973 before the 
really big price increases came roar- 
ing down the pike. Between 300- 
400 pounds of 0-15-30, or 200 
pounds of 6-24-24, go on with the 
planter. He sidedresses all corn with 
anhydrous ammonia at 100 to 120 


. pounds of actual N per acre. 


Furadan is used to clean up soil 
insects where corn follows corn, but 
not on land in sod the previous year. 
A mixture of AAtrex and Lasso 
knocks the weeds...no cultivation 
is the rule. 

In the fall, a continuous-flow dryer 
pulls harvested corn moisture down 
around 12 to 14 percent. “You can’t 
go away and forget stored corn,” 
Gary says. “We have to periodically 
move some air through it if it’s go- 
ing to keep well. . . especially during 
warm spells in the winter, and at 
corn-planting time in the spring.” — 
G.L.C. 


UPSTAIRS CATTLE 


Some years ago, AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTurist published an article on 
dairyman Harvey Alford of Manns- 


ville (Jefferson County), New York. _ 


He was then constructing an area 
for raising young cattle on the barn 
floor of a big, hip-roof dairy barn 
. . . where once wagons were un- 
loaded, and hay stored. 

How did it all work out? “Great,” 
enthuses Harvey. “We used an ex- 
isting building . . . which saved costs, 
and we have good feed and manure- 
handling efficiency. Furthermore, a 
separate building would have meant 
an assessment increase!” 

Young cattle (56 the day I visited) 
look in excellent condition. There’s 





a separate area . . . what was once | 
a granary .. . for baby calves, and 
older young cattle are also separated 
into size groups. 
So putting young cattle upstairs 
“over the milking herd has worked 
out well in this case. — G.L.C. 


VACUUM STORAGE 


James and Richard Clapp operate 
the Sunny Mead Farm near Hillsdale 
in Columbia County, New York, 
They have a milking herd of 140 
cows, posting a recent rolling herd 
average of 15,961 pounds of milk. 

For several years, the Clapps have 
stored silages (corn silage and _hay- 
lage) in plastic-covered horizontal 
stacks . . . using an air-exhaust ma- 
chine to pull a partial vacuum under 
the plastic. It has proven to be an 
economical and adequate method for - 
them. 

Some agribusiness people in the 
area, though, comment that the sys- 
tem might not work with everyone. 
These folks consider Dick and Jim 
to be unusually precise in attending 
to details, and in getting the ensiling 
process done “by the book.” These 
observers believe that running a tight 
ship, as the navy would say, is essen- 
tial to success with vacuum storage of 
silage. 


HMEC 

Anyway, the Clapps have now 
expanded their vacuum-style of stor- | 
ing feed to include ground ear corn 
from a 90-acre crop. They estimate 
400 tons of the high-moisture ear 
corn were under plastic when har- 
vest was completed. Ears were 
snapped off by a Uni-System forage 
harvester and chopped . . . with 
screens for extra fineness. 

The stack is piled on a concrete 
slab, with black plastic across the 
top (and tucked under the sides). Air 
is exhausted, and the plastic covered 
with loose hay (and some bales) . . . 
then wires placed across the hay to 
hold it down. The wires, in turn, are 
anchored at each end by being fas- 
tened to a tire. 

Not the prettiest arrangement, 
Dick and Jim agree, but one that 
works for them . . . and at a cost 
figure that makes ‘em laugh all the 
way to the bank! — G.L.C. 





Vo-ag teacher Ted Greene (right) visits with Harvey Alford on the barn 
floor used for rearing young cattle. 
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Foreground: Mrs. Edgar Scott, farm manager; Henry Zajac, Agway Enterprise Salesman; Background, with 
“Ardrossan G.L.R. Classtop”’: Chet Billhime, foreman; Ed Mimnah, cropsman; and Robert Moore, herdsman. 





“We know we can depend on the Agway people” 
Mrs. Edgar Scott, Manager, Ardrossan Farms 


Tradition-steeped Ardrossan Farms, 
Montgomery County, Pa., is home to 
one of the country’s top Ayrshire 
herds with about 100 milking. Under 
Mrs. Scott’s stewardship, average 
production has risen to more than 
14,000 pounds of milk and 600 pounds 
of butterfat. In 1974, the individual 
top producer has achieved a record of 
23,000 pounds of milk and 1,000 
pounds of fat. 


Mrs. Scott attributes much of her 
success to the inspiration of her late 
parents, Colonel and Mrs. Robert L. 
Montgomery, and to the loyal support 
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Chet Billhime checks 
“nicture book” corn, 
Agway 834X 


1964-1974 with Henry Zajac. 











of her family. But the guiding hand 
today is definitely hers. 


Both she and her team of specialists 
rely heavily on the knowledge and 
advice of Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman Henry Zajac. “On Henry’s 
advice, we’ve put most of 135 acres 
of corn into Agway 834X and Agway 
840,” says Chet Billhime, foreman, 
“and as far as I’m concerned, it’s 


picture-book corn.” 


To balance all this energy, 200 acres 
of alfalfa are grown and harvested 
annually under the Agway Queen’s 
Men program. First cutting is ensiled 
and the later ones baled. 


A new barn, milkhouse, feed room 
and silo were constructed and 
equipped by Agway. Feed, fertilizer, 
seed, twine, chemicals and petroleum 
also come from the cooperative. 


“But quality products are not the only 
reasons we buy from Agway,” Billhime 
said. “The big reason is the quality 

of service. I know I can trust Henry 
not to push something just to make a 
sale. He keeps us updated on every- 
thing that isnew... drops in 
frequently with good, sound advice 
that makes us money... you can’t buy 
service like that from just anybody.” 


If that’s the kind of service you want, 
call Agway and get in touch with an 
Enterprise Salesman. 


AGWAY 


Farm Enterprise Service 


One credit service 


fills all your credit needs... 


Farm Credit Service, the farmer’s own credit service, is complete. 
We offer almost every kind of credit you’ll ever need ... money to 
buy a house, build a barn, funds for operating expenses or sending 
a youngster on to college . . . even credit for rural housing for 
non-farmers ... and credit is only the beginning! At offices 
throughout New England, New York State and New Jersey, Farm 
Credit men, who know farming as well as credit, also offer gui- 
dance to help meet expansion needs, advice on Credit Life Insur- 
ance and a variety of other services. We believe in making credit 
available to the folks who deserve it most .. . folks like you! 














will during the winter feeding period to provide some type of barrier tems (on this size operation) use only 

will inevitably result in lots of wasted between the cow and the package 15 to 25 percent of the annual labor 

hay ...as much as 40 to 60 percent. to keep her from actually getting hours required with the square-bale 

Some spreading of wasted hay and_ on top of the hay. Portable feeder systems. Annual costs for the under- 

reseeding of the hay crop will usually panels, permanent hayrack, fence- three-ton package systems were 

be required when this “laborless’” line feeder, or a hot wire set just in about $10 per cow less than for 

method is used. front of the package, if used cor- square-bale systems, while those for 
But when the stocking rate (quan- rectly, will usually hold wastage to the three-ton stack system were 

tity of hay fed per feeding for a 5 percent... although labor, man- about $10 per cow higher than 

given herd size) is made a part of agement and investment require- Square bales. All big-package hay 

feeding management, considerable ments increase. systems, according to what Parsons 

improvement can be realized. Beef Parsons compared three different has found, then, use much less labor 

cows allowed into only one day’s under-three-ton big-package systems than standard square-bale systems. 

supply of hay at a time wasted only and a single three-ton stack system And, depending on what type of 

10 percent. This wastage figure to conventional square bales on a_ big package you're after, some are 

steadily rose with a two, and four- 50-cow beef operation. He used _ less costly than standard square-bale 

day stocking rate and topped out at feeding wastage percentages similar systems and some are actually more 

40 percent wasted with an eight-day to those earlier mentioned for big- expensive. | 

stocking rate. package feeding and used a 5-percent To be sure, you have to look at 
The most efficient method of feed- _ wastage figure for small square bales. your own unique situation before 

ing big hay packages, wastewise, is He found that big-package sys- making definite decisions. 






Results of studies done by Purdue [} shapes that tend to shed water. 
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University ag engineer Samuel Par- Under Indiana conditions, both le- 
sons show that big-package hay sys- gumes and grasses have been success- 
tems can have s al advantages 
ee alee ae Se advanta a8 fully stored in big-bale or stack 

raditional be -omes 

pales when it comes form. Research results about storage, eee 

to labor costs, storage and packing 


however, are presently available 





capacity. 
3) only for grass hay, and research 
Comparing big bales and stacks shows that TDN loss due to outside 
to the venerable square bales, Par- storage is 4 to 7 percent. This is 
sons found that a farmer een pos up mainly due to deterioration in the top 7 
Ors hay poy hour with big-package two to six inches of the package. 
units than with conventional balers. The inner portion of the package 
The former can realistically package is comparable to barn-stored hay. . 


eight to nine tons of hay in an hour, 
whereas conventional balers package 
four to eight tons per hour, depend- 
ing on how the hay-making system 
is equipped. In a few cases, the big 
stackers and balers disposed of a 
walloping 10 to 24 tons an hour! 
Contrary to much_ big-package 
sales talk, it was found that hay 
going into big bales or stacks can't 
be too much wetter than hay for 


Outside storage sites should be 
specially selected so they are well- 
drained, open to the sun and air 
movement, and, if possible, sheltered 
from high winds. Parsons warns that 
with stacks, care should be taken to 
properly top them out at haymaking, 
since a dip in the top of a stack 
invariably — causes ~_ considerable 
spoilage down into the stack. 


O dime for 
fertilizer 
ou d 






conventional bales. True, it can be Probably the feeding aspect is 
slightly wetter, but the safety mar- responsible for most decisions for 
gin is actually quite narrow. or against big-package hay systems 
The moisture variable is compli- in the Northeast. Many dairy opera- 
cated by such factors as density of tions are not particularly well laid 
the package produced, weather im- out to feed the big bales or stacks 
mediately following haymaking, the without additional equipment to 
type of hay, and several others. At break down the package. 
present, Parsons recommends that f Parsons tells us that the most 
the rookie operator with a big baler wasteful feeding methods are pre- 
or stacker let his hay dry down to cisely those that require the least 
a moisture content that would be labor. Leaving the big hay packages 
acceptable for conventional baling. scattered in the field where they 
Big hay packages, with the excep- were harvested, and allowing the 


tion of big square bales, do have animals to roam among them at 
















In today’s tight market, Agway bulk blend Your Agway bulk blend order and your cost 
fertilizers make especially good sense for is based on the actual amount of each nutrient 
economy-minded growers. You pay only for the required. No more and no less. Consider the 
plant food units you need and order—no waste, no _ savings in buying only what you need and extend 
filler, no frills. Each bulk blend load is mixed to it across the acres you will soon be planting. 
specifications so you can match your growing Call Agway and ask for the Enterprise 

Your OWN needs completely, yet economically. salesman. Using your soil test returns, or your past 
Farm Credit Service With bulk blends, you don’t need to order a cropping records, he’ll help you figure the best 
M CRe known fertilizer grade such as 15-15-15 or way to take full advantage of dollar-saving Agway 
Oa O, lene Nie caw 10-20-20; instead, you may order actual yield bulk blends. It can be a key step in fine-tuning 
eo — game for modern requirements for each field and crop. The your ’75 crop growing plans. 
Ss m augue 5 levine < difference could be fertilizer dollars saved plus Acting now will help assure that you have 
L2RVVC spears on a tractor. high crop yields. For example: if your actual yield the plant foods you need, including economical 


Nope, its a ‘‘bale 
spear’’ for hydrav- 
lically lifting big hay 
bales on a wagon. 


requirement figures out to 220 pounds of nitrogen, bulk blends mixed to your order in a convenient, 
240 pounds of phosphoric acid and 200 pounds of near-by Agway plant. Count on Agway for your 
potash per acre, then that is all you need to order. spring planting needs. 


Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 
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SAFE-WUAY 
electric 
door 
opener 


Model No. 300-RXL-42A 





e Use it in the parlor, 
pen and barnilot. 
e Operates doors at about 1 ft./sec. 
e Pushbuttons may be located at as many locations 
as desired. 
e Gentle, instant reverse for effective cow control. 
e Extra strength steel roller chain is fully enclosed. 
e 1/3 hp G-E motor is overload protected. 
e Adjustable for 24” to 44” doors. 
e 1-year guarantee on electrical parts; 5 years 
on mechanical parts. 
















meee The inflation 
mw = §=§=shown here is 
Maes Style D 
narrow-bore. Fits 
all DeLaval shells. 


need new 
inflations ? 








Inflation Specialists 
SINCE THE ‘THIRTIES 





® Narrow-bore @® Medium-Bore For all makes of milkers. 
CRRREROCRRRRRRESRESER EERO RRR ERR RRS RRRR RR SCRE RRR Ree 


PURCHASE FROM YOUR MAES DEALER or, if 


none is nearby, use thfs coupon to order direct. 
ORDE Please send me Maes inflations. 
SHIPPED SAME DAY 


RECEIVED! (Quantity) 


PLEASE CHECK 


O Narrow-Bore Inflations O Medium-Bore Inflations 


CO Suspended Pail O Floor Pail OPipeline | O Milking Parlor 
0! use Small Shells O |! use Regular Shells 
O DeLaval.... $1.20 ea. OSurge .... $1.20 ea. OSurge (Jet-Flo). . $1.20 ea. 
O Bou-Matic .. 1.20 €€ OChoreBoy . 1.35 ea. OConde....... 1.35 ea. 
OMarlow.... 1.35 €@ OHinman... 1.35 ea. O Jamesway..... 1.35 ea. 
BuiSears’ atau 1.35 ea. OPerfection . 1.35 ea. ORiteway...... 1.35 ea 
OTransflow... 1.35 @€a. OUniversal.. 1.35 Ca. OWards....... 1.35 ea 


O Other (Brand and Model Number) 
Pail Cover Gaskets: 
Surcingle Straps 
“Handy-Gater’’ Electric Fence Gate Handles . . 
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$ 85 ea. 


Refer to Maes Catalog for additional items. Check below for your Free copy. 
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RFD or Box City 








County State Zip 





O Send me free Maes Catalog. 


MAIL TO: MAES, INC., 44-35, Holland, Michigan 49423 


O Send me the name of Maes dealer in my county. 
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Your climate is 


shifting gears 


Global climatic extremes over the 
past few years have climatologists 
behind the eight ball. While they’re 
not exactly sure how severe climatic 
changes will be, Bernard Dethier of 
Cornell University and John Ross of 
the University of Wisconsin in Madi- 
son both agree that recent events do 
indicate significant climatic changes 
in store during the next decade or 
two. 

According to Ross, there are 
several rather disturbing symptoms: 

—The area of snow cover and 
pack-ice in the northern hemisphere 
surviving at the end of summer in- 
creased by 12 percent between 1971 
and 1972. Since that time, it has 
remained at the higher level. 

— 1972 and 1973 were extremely 
heavy ice years in the channels of 
the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. 
Since 1951, the surface temperature 
of the North Atlantic has declined 
about one-eighth of the difference 
between recent temperatures and 
full glacial condition temperatures. 
The Gulf Stream has shifted south- 
ward, diminishing the growing sea- 
son of England by two weeks. 

— The Sahelian area of Africa just 
finished its seventh year of drought 
due to the failure of the monsoons. In 
Asia, the frequency of droughts in 
northwest India has increased while 
the monsoon has withdrawn south- 
ward in Japan and typhoon patterns 
have swung widely in the Philippines. 

— The average temperature of the 
northern hemisphere has declined 
nearly as much as it rose the last 
70 years. Midsummer frosts have re- 
turned to the upper midwestern 
United States. In both Japan and 
the United States, prevailing wester- 
lies have shifted southward, so that 
in the United States they lie across 
the Gulf of Mexico during winter 
instead of farther north. 

In America, we are perhaps used 
to hearing that droughts, floods and 
other natural disasters occur “in 
those other countries.” But what 
about our late spring, summer 
drought, and early frost? 

Ross warns that there is no single 
sign of these irregularities, and that 
there is danger in hooking one up 
with another. All he can say for 


sure is, “The globe is colder, weather 
more erratic, and there have been 
major shifts in what we have as- 
sumed as normal temperatures, rain- 
fall, and combinations of the two.” 

In his office at Cornell, Bernard 
Dethier explains his view of the 
situation and its impact on North- 
east farmers. “Since the mid-1940’s,” 
he remarks, “the northern hemi- 
sphere has cooled down signifi- 
cantly.” From the turn of the century 
to the mid-forties it had been warm- 
ing up. 

Let Dethier tell you about the 
circumpolar vortex...and imagine 
you are hovering over the North 
Pole looking down at the top of the 
world. “The circumpolar vortex,” 
he explains, “is nothing more than a 
circle of swirling air masses over 
the Pole.” 

Not only is it swirling round and 
round, but it oscillates up and down 
as well. It is from this vortex that 
high and low-pressure systems ema- 
nate, moving to other parts of the 
globe, bringing good, bad, or so-so 
weather. This has something to do 
with the spinning of the earth. 

Anyway, Dethier says the cir- 
cumpolar vortex is getting bigger, 
thus pushing weather systems closer 
to the equator. It’s a little like put- 
ting on a hat one size too large... 
it will sit closer to your nose. 

“] think this spreading out of the 
circumpolar vortex means a nar- 
rowing of the temperate zones of 
the northern hemisphere,” he says. 
This means that the Northeast will, 
on the whole, be colder with a high 
probability of late springs and early 
falls. 

“If I were a farmer, I wouldn't 
look for generally good growing 
weather like we’ve had the last 25 
years for a long time to come, 
advises Dethier. “Traditionally, our 
research and technology has gone 
toward increasing crop yields,” he 
points out, “but for the next several 
years, I'd say much will have to g0 
toward just keeping yields where 
they are.” 

He cautions against readers in 
ferring that we are headed toward 

(Continued on next page) 
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Food For 





by Robert L. Clingan 


Some people think it is possible to 
have a satisfying spiritual life without 
any reference to morality, the princi- 
ples of ethics, or a sense of right 
and wrong. They fail to recognize 
that a person who would be spiritual 
must make an effort to do what is 
morally right. 

This marriage of morality and 
spirituality is an important part of 
our Judeo-Christian heritage. It 
probably first came into sharp focus 
when Moses brought the Ten Com- 
mandments down from Mount Sinai, 
after his encounter there with the 
living God. 

The first three commandments 
relate directly to observance of the 
spiritual rules. They tell us to keep 
no other gods before the one true 
God, to worship no graven images, 
and to remember the Sabbath and 
keep it holy. 


Other Seven 


The other seven commandments, 
dealing with relationships among 
people, have definite ethical or 
moral dimensions: murder, theft, 
deceit, adultery, false witness against 
a neighbor, honoring one’s father and 
mother, and coveting a neighbor’s 
possessions. 

As Israel moved into a period in 
which its life was inspired, rebuked 
and shaped by prophetic writing 





Climate 


(Continued from page 10) 


another ice age. The general cooling 
trend, however, is serious enough to 
be heeded by those contemplating 
expansion (or people wishing to be- 
gin farming), especially in areas 
where growing seasons are already 
marginal, or where high-investment 
perennial crops are contemplated. 
More crop failures than in the past 
are likely to occur. 

John Ross agrees, predicting that 
the Corn Belt will shift southward. 
An important point he makes is that 
the weather will be less uniform 
than in the past...greater ex- 
tremes of wet and dry, hot and cold 
in the middle latitudes. He expects 
cooler summers and increased sum- 
mer frosts in the northern U‘S., 
Canada and Russia. “In the central 
U.S. and Europe,” he predicts, “we're 
likely to see awkward springs with 
early budding of perennials, followed 
by cold, wet springs, cooler sum- 
mers, and generally spring-type 
weather patterns into midsummer.” 

Keep in mind that what we Amer- 
icans have come to know as “normal” 
weather has occurred during only 
one brief sentence in one brief para- 
graph of one brief chapter in one of 
many hundreds of volumes that tell 
the history of the earth. While this 
may make you feel sort of insignifi- 
cant in the order of things, there is, 
it seems, great comfort also in know- 
ing that even if another ice cap is 
headed in our direction, it will occur 
so slowly none of us need worry. — 
Earl Ainsworth 
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and preaching, there again the union 
of spirituality and morality was 
stressed. Amos cried out against 
false measuring containers, and false 
weights, and the selling of the poor 
for the price of a pair of shoes. 

“Let justice roll down,” he said, 
“like mighty waters.” And this was 
what the Lord required. 

Micah said, “What does the Lord 
require? He has told you, O Man. 
Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with your God.” 

The whole prophetic movement 
declared the fierce judgments of 
God unless spiritual concerns were 
combined with moral insights and 
an obedience to the highest of ethical 
requirements. 

This is borne out in the New 
Testament in John’s account of 





Jesus’ encounter with the woman of 
Samaria at the well of Jacob. Jesus 
asked the woman for a drink. He 
then told her that had she known 
the gift of God, and who was asking 
for the drink, she would have asked 
Him for the living water that would 
well up to eternal life. 

The woman of Samaria said, “Give 
me this water.” She then added some 
phrases which revealed that she did 
not fully comprehend the spiritual 
nature of what Jesus had described 
as “living water.” Jesus answered by 
saying, “Call your husband.” She 
said, “I have no husband.” Then 
Jesus said, “Truly have you spoken. 
You have had five husbands, and the 
man you now live with is not your 
husband.” 

Did Jesus say this to demonstrate 


THE TINK FEED PLANT 
Onl WHEELS... 


His psychic powers? I do not think 
so. I believe He was telling her that 
she must face up to the moral in- 
adequacies of her own life before 
she could reach out to receive that 
living water of which He spoke. He 
was not saying that she was beyond 
attaining it, for after all, He was the 
incarnation of divine forgiveness. 
But to receive the gift of eternal life, 
she had to make a beginning toward 
becoming the right kind of person. 
Spirituality without morality is 
counterfeit. 

As human beings, we need both 
spirituality and morality. Our lives 
will never become fullfilled in any 
adequate sense until we reach for 
the deeply spiritual, and at the same 
time, ask God to help us to become 
better persons. 





delivers o balanced bite 
to every cow every feeding 


The Total Mixed Ration (TMR) 
concept is the best method yet 
devised for feeding a ration in 


_ which every bite is balanced for 


nutrient content. But thorough 
mixing is a must. And that’s 
where the Schwartz Mixer 
Wagon takes over. 


It accurately proportions and 
thoroughly mixes, then trans- 
ports and distributes nutrients 

in any prescribed amount and 
formulation to any spot on your 
farm. So it’s easy to feed the 
right rations to lactating cows, 
dry cows, replacement heifers or 
dairy steers no matter where 
they’re located. 


Three models deliver approxi- 
mately 3 tons, 5 tons or 6 tons 


of a 35-pound/cubic foot TMR 
ration. All feature triple augers 
that tumble the feed and turn it 
end for end. Optional hydraulic 
doors and elevator control make 
it easy to fill bunk or feeder. 
Optional electric scale assures 
precise amount of each 
ingredient. And there are still 
other options available. 


These machines have met the 
test of on-the-farm performance 


Scqwnatz 


in the northeast and are built 
for years of feeding service. 

If you’re considering TMR, be 
sure to have a good look at 
them. Call your local Agway to 
find out what TMR and auto- 
mated mixing-feeding can mean 
to you and your way of life. 
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That means increased profit be- 
cause you get uniform fertilizer coverage, resulting in better 


stands and higher yields. 


Vicon uses an exclusive fast- 


action spout moving back and forth at 540 times per minute 


to give even, rectangular 
circular pattern. 


last for years ... with major 


coverage instead of the usual 


The Vicon is tough . . . made to 


parts of non-corroding polyester 


and stainless steel. Comes in 6 hopper capacities from 
600 to 7000 pounds for banding or broadcasting fertilizer, 
seed, even lime. Rate of application can be adjusted from the 





tractor seat from as little as 10 
pounds to as much as 2500 
pounds per acre. 


Give the Vicon fertilizer spreader 


a try. It costs no more than others. 
But it’s so much better. 


The Vicon power harrow 
is the new once-over tool for 
seedbed preparation. 


The Acrobat hay rake tedds, rakes .. . and costs one third 


less than most others. 


® the better idea from Holland 
4 For further informat 





ion, write 


Vicon Farm Machinery, Inc. 


3741 Cook Bivd., P. 


Standby Power 4 
Grain Dryer > 


NEW FROM 
WINPOWER: 


O. Box 6313, Chesapeake, Virginia 23323 





45KW standby-portable power AND big 40 H.P. electric 
motor in the same economical unit! 


Another first from Winpower — the 
originator and world’s largest pro- 
ducer of PTO Tractor Driven Alter- 
nators. Now for the first time —1 
PTO unit protects you with big 
45KW standby power during power 
failures and blackouts, provides 
portable power (when trailer 
mounted) anywhere on your farm 
and is quickly converted to a big 
40 H.P. electric motor to drive PTO 
mechanical loads. It eliminates the 


need of tying up big expensive 
tractors to power PTO driven equip- 
ment such as: grain dryer fans, 
ensilage blowers, liquid manure 
pumps, inclined elevators, grain 
augers, and irrigation pumps. Elec- 
tric motors cost less to operate 
than cost of tractor fuel! 


WINPOWER 


WINPOWER MFG. CO. 
Dept. NY-4 
NEWTON, IOWA 50208 


“the old reliable” 





STOP SCOURS 


and keep the amount of water the 


Editor’s note: County agent Bill 
Quinn, headquartered at Syracuse, 
New York, has written for American 
Agriculturist several times. He and 
John Porter are regional dairy spe- 
cialists in a four-county area. From 
college research and_ in-the-barn 
experience, they’ve pulled together 
information on how to head off the 
bane of any calf-raiser’s existence. 


Probably the two most common 
causes of acute scours are bacteria 
with the fancy handles of E. coli and 
Salmonella. It’s hard to tell the dif- 
ference between the symptoms 
caused by the two types because 
with either kind the calf has profuse 
diarrhea, gaunt appearance, rough 
hair coat and signs of dehydration, 
such as sunken eyes. 

Salmonella is very contagious and 
is the type more apt to be fatal. 
Sometimes calves with this brand of 
scours will also show a slate-colored 
or greenish diarrhea which may 
become bloody. They dehydrate 
rapidly and become very weak. 


Treatment 


When treating a calf for scours, 
there are three main objectives: 

1) Knock out the bacteria with 
antibiotics and other medication. 

2) Lower the intake of milk solids 
to reduce food for bacteria to live 
on in the gut. 

3) Maintain fluid intake by feeding 
electrolytes to provide ions, which 
help retain fluids in the body that 
will counteract some of the dehydra- 
tion. 

The tendency is to give a sick calf 
a lot of medication, hoping some- 
thing will work. However, using a 
combination of too many drugs and 
remedies can be self-defeating be- 
cause some drugs counteract each 
other. Besides, if the calf does live, 
you won’t know which combination 
worked. Therefore, it’s important to 
work out a treatment program with 
your veterinarian. 


Successful 


Here is a schedule of practices 
which have been successfully used: 

1) When scours first occur, cut 
milk-replacer solids to about half 


same. Administer recommended 
scour medications and antibiotics. 
Don’t wait, thinking that the calf 
will “snap out of it.” The earlier 
you treat, the better the chances 
of recovery. 

2) If the condition persists for two 
or three days, or gets worse, take 
away all milk replacer and feed only 
an electrolyte solution for a day or 
two. Sometimes calves will drink 
electrolytes better from a nipple 
pail or bottle. 

3. After one or two days on the 
electrolytes, gradually return the calf 
to regular feed. However, mix the 
milk or milk replacer with electro- 
lyte solution instead of water. Do 
this for two or three days to build 
up fluids in the calf. 

4) Don’t try to handle severe cases 
of scours (especially salmonella) by 
yourself. Get the help of your veteri- 
narian. 


Electrolytes 


Here are two formulas for electro- 
lytes. This first one can be mixed up 
with ingredients found around the 
farm. 

Mix 8 tablespoons dextrose or 
cerulose (white corn syrup), 2 tea- 
spoons baking soda or sodium bicar- 
bonate, and add to 1 gallon warm 
water. Feed at the rate of 1 pound 
per 10 pounds of body weight per 
day (so a 90-pound calf might re- 
ceive 2% pounds four times a day). 

The second formula can be made 
up by a druggist: 

Prepare a premix of 4 ounces salt 
(NaC1); 5 ounces potassium chloride 
(KC1); 5.5 ounces sodium bicarbo- 
nate (NaHCO3); and 4.5 ounces 
potassium monobasic phosphate 
(KH2PO4). 

Add 1 ounce of the above mixture 
plus % pound of dextrose to 1 gallon 
warm water. Feed 2 or 3 pounds of 
this solution four times daily. 

The second formula is probably 
better because it contains more salts. 

“Gator-ade” is a soft drink which 
contains electrolytes, and this may 
be given at a rate of one quart per 
feeding in a nipple pail to scouring 
calves — but it’s expensive for this 
purpose. 
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Global overproduction 


According to a recent issue of the 
USDA’s Foreign Agriculture, world- 
wide milk production rose 2 percent 
in 1974 as compared to 1973, and 
the trend is for continued overpro- 
duction in the European Commun- 
ity, Russia, and Oceania (Australia, 
New Zealand). The two _ biggest 
“movers” are last year’s 10 percent 
increase in production in New Zea- 
land, and a heavy milk production 
increase in most of the European 
Community (EC). 

While dry weather reduced out- 
put in England, about 4 percent more 
milk was produced in Belgium and 
France, 2 percent more in West 
Germany, and 7 percent more in 
the Netherlands. Milk cow numbers 
are sharply up in Europe .. . es- 
pecially in Ireland, the Netherlands 
and France. 


A large part of the reason for this’ 


overflow lies in the fact that a 5 
percent increase in the average EC 
milk support price was agreed upon 
in October 1974. New price supports 
range from $9.50 a hundredweight 
in West Germany to $7.22 in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Overall average 
European price support is $8.10. 


Stocks Up 


Predictably, EC stocks of manu- 
factured dairy products are piling 
up and portend heavy export pres- 
sure for 1975. The problem is further 
compounded by the obvious rise in 
U.S. production to a surplus situation 
and a concurrent drop in consump- 
tion. 

Unlike the case in the United 
States, milk production in most 
countries (with the exceptions of 
Canada and England) is not greatly 
affected by the cost of feed grains 

. most dairy cattle in the rest 
of the world produce milk on pas- 
ture, receiving less than half the 
amount of concentrates as in Ameri- 
ca. Therefore, pasture conditions 
are closely tied to European pro- 
duction. 

Edward Karpoff of the USDA’s 
Foreign Agricultural Service, upon 
returning from a trip through Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands and United Kingdom (England), 
points out- some additional facts. 
None of the countries he visited has 
a price differential based on utiliza- 
tion of milk (Class I and Class II) as 
we in the U.S. do. Strength of the 
European consumer demand and the 
capability of their marketing system 
to absorb production increases are, 
to quote Karpoff, “somewhat in 
doubt.” And yet government sub- 
sidies there encourage production! 

“Although European Community 
population is projected to rise slowly 
in the next ten years, total milk con- 
sumption is not likely to rise propor- 
tionately,” he says. Consider also that 
4 continuing shift from dual-purpose 
breeds to strictly dairy breeds is 
creating a likely source of future 
milk production increases. In_ this 
light, it isn’t hard to understand the 
1973 sale of EC butter to the Soviet 
Union for some 20 cents a pound. 
Butter is the buffer mechanism for 
the European Community milk sup- 
port program, and it is likely that 
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sizable quantities of subsidized butter 
will be available on world markets 
for some time to come. 

Butter consumption on a_ per 
capita basis is declining in Europe. 
This prompts experts to predict that 
more and more of the increased EC 
milk production will be disposed 
of in the form of cheese. With the 
probability that European milk pro- 
duction will increase, possibly two 
to three percent yearly for the next 
few years, mounting export pressures 
seem inevitable as more and more 
subsidized dairy products seek a 
home. 


a good thick stand 
of alfalfa can be the 
most valuable asset 
on your form This free booklet 














from Agway shows you how to get it! 


How would you like to cut up to 4 tons of 
protein-rich alfalfa this year? And then start 
cutting 6-8 tons per acre during succeeding 


harvest years? 


Today, many farmers are doing just that... 
packing away ton after ton of milk-building 
protein... boosting milk production... cutting 
feed bills and pocketing the savings. And by 
following Agway’s clear-seeding program, 


you can do the same thing. 


It's a step-by-step guide: how to prepare the 
seed-bed...the varieties to plant and when and 


how to plant them... how to control weeds and 
insects ...harvesting, fertilizing and maintenance. 


Just follow the guide carefully and you'll soon be 
on your way to 6-8 ton, protein-rich alfalfa 
harvests. 


Get your free copy of this new money-saving, 
money-making booklet and be ready for Spring! 
Just ask your Agway store or your Agway 
Enterprise Salesman for “1975 Planning Guide 
for Alfalfa’. 
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New ideas in orchard operations, 
fruit storage and marketing are 
paying off for Northeast apple grow- 
oe 

Examples of new ideas in New 
York’s Hudson Valley are every- 
where. In Wallkill, where Greg, Jim 
and Charles Van Duser grow more 
than 300 acres of apples on four 
farms, there was a switch in °74 to 
a new concentrate sprayer to protect 
the crop against disease and insects. 
It’s a Kinkelder machine, carefully 
and precisely calibrated by Greg, 
who handles outside operations. Now 
he can stretch his normal seven-day 
spray interval to ten, as he applies 
crop-protection chemicals. 

Greg Van Duser figures his gains 
from concentrate spraying several 
ways. Fewer passes through the 
orchard mean lower equipment-fuel 


next time vou change 
milk filters... 


Change to Agway 
for Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Sta-Rite... 
You name it. There’s an Agway filter for every type 
of milking system. All designed for fast flow and 
effective filtration. All guaranteed to work or your 


DeLaval ~. ourge..2 Universal ... 


money back. Dave Bell grows fruit 
All styles. Rigid filter disc, tube, square or socks vey Milton, New 
Ork. 


with blowout preventive, double glued ends. Get 
them at your local Agway Store, or from your dairy 
supply route service salesman. And remember— 
if you don’t get everything you expect... you get 
your money back. 


No matter what your system, 
it works best with Agway filters. 








_ bills, 























John Minard and spray tank for har- 
vested apples. Pallet boxes are rolled 
through spray of fungicide. 


lower mechanical costs, less 
soil compaction, less time in the 
orchard. All this is on top of good 
disease control . . . an obvious pri- 
ority . . . and food-quality finish on 
the apples. That pays off, too, as the 
Van Dusers market through the 
Storm King group of growers reach- 
ing retail outlets directly, rather than 
through an apple broker. 

“We have been trying to improve 
our spray program right along,” 
says Greg. “This has been our fourth 
year with Benlate benomy] fungi- 
cide. Each year we have expanded 
its use; each year we have learned 
more about how to get maximum 
disease control at minimum cost 

. we're doing it now for less than 
ten cents a bushel.” 

Disease protection programs in 
Valley orchards are in a fluid situ- 
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ation... and that, too, is a sign of 
progress, as growers evaluate differ- 
ent ideas to meet changing pressures 
from weather and disease. As is the 
case with herbicides for fighting 
weeds, combinations of fungicides 
are providing good control of disease. 


At one time, pesticide specialists 
thought that resistance to chemicals 
occurred only in insects and mites, 
but there is considerable evidence 
that apple scab has in some areas 
developed resistance to dodine. This 
means that fungi can also apparently 
develop resistance to chemicals . . 
so growers are cautioned to use Ben- 
late carefully, lest scab and other 
diseases develop the ability to with- 
stand it. 

Prof. A. L. Jones of Michigan State 
University, for instance, says, “Basic 
laboratory studies and field trials 
indicate benomy] (Benlate) is specific 
in its mode of attacking fungi and 
some fungal pathogens have devel- 
oped resistance to this compound on 
certain non-fruit crops. To help 
avoid possible resistance problems 
on fruit crops, it is suggested that 
Benlate should not be used on an 
exclusive basis, but rather alternated 
periodically with chemically dif- 
ferent fungicides. Furthermore, rec- 
ommended rates must be maintained, 
particularly with the newer systemic 
fungicides.” 

A typical grower in the central 
Hudson Valley area is Dave Bell of 
Milton, whose orchards include areas 
with a long history of scab. 

“We had some Benlate and Man- 
zate 200 in a trial in ’73,” says Dave. 
“It really looked good. So that’s the 
route we followed this past season. 
These materials give me a good range 
of control . . . including cedar apple 
rust and powdery mildew.” 


Alternate 


One or two Valley growers have 
had some trials with an alternate- 
row spray program. Rigs must be 
carefully calibrated to insure proper 
coverage; frequency of treatment 
must be stepped up. But savings in 
material have been observed. Each 
row is actually sprayed from one side 
about every seven days ‘under this 
program; the savings come about 
because of fewer orchard passes in 
a season. The program, obviously, 
works best in a light disease year, 
when long and heavy rains are -not 
a problem. 

Packing and storage advances are 
another aspect of changes in Valley 
apple country. Near Clintondale, 
partners John Minard and Jim Clark 
grow about 200 acres of apples. In 
1974, they added to their controlled- 





“Get busy, Freddy boy. The futures traders are 
depending on you.” : 
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atmosphere storage capacity with a 
new 80-by-80 feet unit divided into 
two separate rooms. They also have 
a new cider press in operation. 

One of Minard Farms’ more in- 
genious (and low cost) developments 
has been the portable spray tank 
used for “dipping” fruit on the way 
to storage. It’s a converted 1,000- 
gallon fuel tank with ends removed, 
a roller conveyor installed, and a 
50-gallon-per-minute — submersible 
pump feeding 250 gallons of spray 
solution to a holding tank above the 
conveyor. Altogether, the spray 
tank represents less than $800 of 
investment. The cost for dip treat- 
ment with Benlate works out at 
about three mils per box. 

In about an hour, 2,000 bushels 


like to boost 
vour milk income 
‘60 or more 
per COW, 4 
per vear? 4 





For the study, Agway selected 14 herds 
totalling 338 holsteins in the first to 185th 
day of lactation. Each herd was randomly 
divided into equal groups: half the herd 
continued on its regular feeding program, 
the other half received a ration based 

on the Agway Total Dairy Ration (TDR) 
balanced feeding program. 


Cows fed under the TDR program in- 
creased production by an average equal- 
ling 511 pounds per cow per year. And 
feed efficiency was improved—less grain 
was fed to produce a pound of milk. In 
dollars, this means an improved net 


of apples can be protected against 
storage diseases such as Botrytis sp., 
Penicillium sp. and Gloesporium sp. 
by applying Benlate directly to pal- 
let boxes of fruit arriving from the 
orchard. One man and a forklift 
moves these boxes from the truck to 
the conveyor, nudging them under 
cascading spray in the tank. Another 
man and forklift unloads the boxes 
from the far end of the tank, moving 
them to a drying area — then into 
storage. 

The Minard spray tank is a home- 
grown development . . . there are 
others like it on other apple farms 
in the area, easy to set up, simple to 
operate and offering time-saving po- 
tential in handling apples at the 
shed. 


of $3,285. 


16-week study shows 
a free Agway TDR Profile 
(a *15 value) can help you do it! 


““Post-harvest treatment with Ben- 
late eliminates the decay problems 
we used to have in storage,” says 
John Minard. “We have been able to 
extend our marketing season and get 
better prices — and that’s one reason 
we have put up more storage ca- 
pacity on our farm. But this simple 
tank is really one of our unsung 
heroes. It does quite a job!” 

Chemicals for disease and insect 
control represent one of the larger 
elements in orchard costs for an 
apple grower. These costs top $120 
an acre for most orchards, but they 
help insure quality fruit at harvest. 
To use them efficiently, yet effective- 
ly, growers constantly seek improved 
techniques and equipment . . . part 
of the parade of progress. 









annual income of $65.70 per cow. Or with 
50 cows milking, a greater annual profit 


Using the free Agway TDR Profile (and 
the results of a forage test) you and your 
Agway Enterprise Salesman can expect 
to achieve comparable results... balanc- 


ing out your homegrown feedstuffs with 


Agway Ratio:Right® feeds to assure your 
cows the right milk-making intake for 
top production over feed costs. 

A free TDR Profile plus Agway Ratio:- 
Right® feeds can get you back on the road 
to a profitable operation. Don’t wait, 


call Agway today. 





Time was when most dairymen 
had the help of a reproduction spe- 
cialist (commonly called a bull) to 
detect heat in dairy cattle. But new 
technology came down the pike in 
the form of artificial insemination, 
offering the possibility of breeding 
an entire herd to superior bulls whose 
genetic potential far exceeded any 
herd size that most dairymen could 
afford to own. 

Simultaneously, herd size was 
growing ...so that the heat detec- 
tion job now involves more cows. 
And big herds in freestall barns com- 
pound the heat-detection problems. 
All in all, being able to tell when 
a cow is ovulating (in heat), so she 
can be bred while fertile, has be- 
come a major management challenge 
on northeastern dairy farms, 

Proof of this can be seen in a study 
involving 10,000 New York cows, 
showing an average of 116 days 
from date of calving to the next 
pregnancy ...ranging from 90 to 
155 days. Cows don’t produce milk 
during dry periods, and if those 
periods are long, her “overhead” 
expenses begin to eat up the profits 
produced when she was milking. 

Only recently, Canadian research- 
ers added a gloomy note after watch- 
ing (in a freestall barn) a herd of 
cows 24 hours a day with closed- 
circuit television. Among other 
things, they discovered that sexual 
activity ... as evidenced by one cow 
mounting another ...is at its height 
from midnight to 6 a.m.! Another 
flurry of activity takes place late 
at night, just before midnight... 
with only a modest level of activity 
during daylight hours. Neither period 
of early or late activity is exactly 
the most convenient for a dairyman 
to detect heat. 

However, successful dairymen 
have long known that checking a 
herd just before going to bed is a 
good idea...whether looking for 
herd-health problems, or heat de- 
tection. They advise, “If there is 
someone in the family who is a 
‘night person’... likes to watch the 
late, late show...train him or her 
to check the herd just before retir- 
ing.” But this doesn’t work for 
everybody, so the problem of inade- 
quate heat detection... and _ there- 
fore a too-long period between 
lactations...remains for all too 
many dairymen. 

There is plenty of evidence around 
that even top-notch dairymen and 
employee-herdsmen miss detecting 
a too-high percentage of heats. 
Australian researchers found that 
experienced teams of cattlemen 


Heat detectors help 


Get em 
while 
they’re 
hot! 


watching cows 24 hours a day de- 
tected only 89 percent of the heat 
periods ... and a herdsman checking 
twice daily found only 56 percent. 
A KaMar heat detector, though, 
spotted 98 percent of those in heat. 
And dairymen watching cows for 
one hour twice daily over a period 
of time spotted 72 percent of the 
cows that were in heat...whereas 
a marker bull found 87 percent. 

Animal-science specialists Robert 
Foote and Robert Spalding of Cor- 
nell University advise two approaches 
to heat detection that are as “proven” 
as the AI sires in well-known studs 
...mount detectors, and marker 
bulls. 

A mount detector is glued to an 
animal’s rump, and if the animal is 
in standing heat, mounting by other 
cows will trigger it to change color. 


» The _ altered 


wears a 
| device 


bull — 
marking § 
resembling 
the end of a giant | 
ball-point pen. 





arena 


The KaMar Heat-Mount Detector 
is one type...Eastern AI reports 
selling 52,850 of these in the last 
year. 

A marker bull is one that has 
undergone surgery to make him a 
“sidewinder”’ . . . as interested in 
cows as ever, but unable to mate 
because his penis (and its sheath) 
has been deviated to the side. Fit 
him up with a device strapped on 
his head that resembles the end of 
a huge ball-point pen and he'll 
cheerfully work full-time at detect- 
ing which cows should be artificially 
bred, and when. 

The Chin Ball Mating Device, 
when strapped on our Lothario’s 
head, puts a very-visible mark on 


the cow in standing heat...time 


to call the inseminator to bring his 
supply of super-genes from really 
top bulls. Take the marked cow out 
of the herd so the ink in the marker 
won't be wasted, and so the pen- 
wielder will continue his job in the 
rest of the herd. One wag has ob- 
served that here’s another case where 
the pen is mightier than the sword! 


Some cows, though (especially the 
highest producers), just don’t show 
standing heat in the first few weeks 
after calving. The energy demands 
on their bodies for milk production 
are just so great they may have 
“silent” heats...and neither the 
marker bull nor the mount detector 
on the rump will help. 

Research indicates two major 
reasons for not shorting dairy cattle 
on grain for at least 90 days after 
freshening. If theyyze pulling flesh 





off their bones to put it in the milk- 
pail, they're not likely to come in 
heat. So putting the energy to them 
early in lactation not only helps to 
fill the milkpail at a time when they 
are especially able to milk heavily 
...it also helps insure future income 
by enabling the cow to get squared 
away for the next pregnancy. 
Recent research shows that levels 
of the hormone progesterone can 
be used to detect heat...even in 
the absence of outward signs. Pro- 
gesterone is the hormone that pre- 
dominantly regulates the reproduc- 
tive cycle, and its level can be de- 
tected in the milk, as well as in the 
blood. When its level falls precipi- 
tously, the cow will soon be in heat 
...an extremely accurate way to 
predict (and detect) heat periods. If 
the cow has been bred at the pre- 
ceding heat, and is pregnant, the 
progesterone level does not fall... 
and the test for it at an appropriate 
timing can predict pregnancy with 
almost 100-percent accuracy. 


Sensitive 

However, the test for progesterone 
in milk involves extremely sensitive 
equipment (8 to 9 parts per billion). 
and it is not something that can be 
done in the barn. Thus, the test is 
so far only of academic interest, and 
not widely applicable on the farm. 

The “eye of the master” has long 
been thought of as the ultimate in 
dairy cattle management. But the eye 
is not always going to see the cow 
that’s in heat... and it may be ob- 
serving too short a period of time, 
or at the wrong time of day. 
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* Monsaate 


_ AGAIN THIS YEAR... 


the Banvel Herbicide “Hot Line” 
from Velsicol now at your service all year round! 


Do you have a problem or a question about 
herbicides or herbicide application for which 
you can't seem to find an answer? A 
Velsicol technical expert will do his best to 
give you any help you need. 


DIAL (toll free): 


Illinois callers: 800-972-8381 


between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., Monday thru Friday. 
Calls made outside of these hours will be 
automatically recorded and answered within 


eA eu ohancioe all Note: Before using any pesticide, read the label. 


Just cut out this label and tape it on or near your phone for handy reference. 





Banvel herbicide is a remarkable 
chemical. Almost every year new 
ways to use it to control weeds 
offer more opportunities to 
increase crop production, lower 
costs and improve profits. Properly 
used and handled, it is not a threat 
to our environment. Its growing 
worldwide use is only one of 
several reasons why we believe 

it deserves to be called “the 
versatile herbicide.” 


Banvel and Banvel combinations 
are being widely used to control 
weeds in field corn, wheat, 
sorghum, barley, oats, grass 
pastures, rangeland, grass seed 
production, and non-cropland areas 
such as fence-rows, ditch banks, 
right-of-ways (railroad, utility, 
highway), recreation areas, barn 
lots, industrial-sites, golf courses. 


Practically every broadleaf weed 
and many grassy weeds of 
economic significance are 
controlled by Banvel or a Banvel 
combination. Because Banvel is 
a systemic chemical, it destroys 
weed tissue from leaf tip to root 
tip through “translocation.” 


The advantage to farmers of 
compatible combinations of 
herbicides was recognized years 
ago by Velsicol scientists. Testing 
such combinations is a continuing 
program which has resulted, so far, 
in the following combinations with 
specific applications: Banvel+ 
Lasso,* Banvel+ atrazine, Banvel+ 
2,4-D, Banvel+ MCPA, Banvel+ 
bromoxynil, Banvel+ 2,4,5-T. You 
should always consult the product 
label for use restrictions, because 
some combinations are presently 
cleared for certain states only. 


xLasso® is a trademark of Monsanto Co 


The time over which Banvel or 
Banvel combinations can be 
applied to control weeds in corn 
extends from immediately post- 
plant, pre-emergence, to 15 days 
before tasseling (or until corn is 
36” tall, whichever comes first). 
This is the longest time span for 
weed control in corn provided by 
any herbicide or herbicide 
combination. Such versatility can 
be particularly beneficial in 
seasons of abnormal weather or 
under unusual soil conditions. 


*The Banvel®+Lasso® tank mix is cleared for 
use in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
341 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Velsicol is a subsidiary of Northwest Industries, Inc. 


Avoid waste! Protect income! 


FARI-EZE 
feeding system 


e Precise metering e Precise blending 
e Fast delivery 








Stops guess work. Stops waste- 
ful overfeeding or dangerous 
underfeeding to let you enjoy 
maximum production at mini- 
mum feed costs per head! 


the right amounts for a ‘Total 
Mixed Ration” (TMR) to achieve 
top production. 


Buy Farm-Eze equipment a unit 

at a time or as a complete 

system. For details check 
with your local Agway 
Store or Agway Enter- 
prise man. Call today! 


Farm-Eze’s high speed equip- 
ment precisely measures 
your silage, grain and 
supplements... then 
delivers it to your herd in just 
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Model 370 
350 Bu. Cap. 


* Continuous Recirculation 
* Double Agitation 

¢ Complete Portability 

* One Man Operation 


¢ Removes up to 87. 
Moisture Per Hr. 


¢ Dries Any Grain 
¢ 1007. Fuel Usage 
° Low Initial Cost 





Model 570 
500 Bu. Cap. 


VU 


FEMA 


GTD-15 
Dept. 32 


C27 Gitmore & Tatge Mfg. Co., Inc. Clay Center, Kansas 67432 
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Argument grows about 


The super highlines 


At present, the “hottest” power 
lines in New York State carry 
345,000 volts...or 345. kilovolts 
(kV). But proposals have been made 
to build 221 miles of 765 kV lines 
in the Empire State. 

One 66-mile line is proposed from 
a point near Rochester to a substa- 
tion at Volney in Oswego County, 
and another 134-mile line is under 
consideration from Massena _ to 
Marcy, in Oneida County. Then 
there’s a 21-mile spur proposed from 
Massena to tie in with Canadian 
power lines at the border near Fort 
Covington in Franklin County. 


Efficient 

There’s no question but that it’s 
more efficient to “wheel” electric 
power through the super highlines 
...it takes five 345 kV lines to han- 
dle the same amount of power as 
one 765 kV line. And a smaller per- 
centage of the energy transmitted 
“leaks” into the air from the higher- 
voltage line. Furthermore, the higher- 
capacity line creates less disruption 
of the terrain, and has a smaller re- 
quirement for land to make up the 
right-of-way than would the five 
lines needed to replace it. 

However, regulatory, officials and 
environmentalist groups are con- 
cerned about potential safety and 
health problems that might be cre- 
ated by these unusually “hot” lines. 
A long list of possible problems has 
been drawn up...ranging from the 
creation of undesirable levels of 
ozone all the way to that ultimate 
in bugaboos...reducing sexual 


potency in people working or living 
near the power lines. 

High-voltage lines to the 765 kV 
level in the U.S. were first introduced 


Holding commemorative plates, left to right, are Fred W. Jackson, Pen- 


in 1968, and there are now 1,200 
miles in operation. One major line 
is in Ohio, and evidence from that 
area will be used as part of the basis 
for deciding whether the Northeast 
will have similar lines. 

The interpretation of information 
from the Buckeyes differs somewhat 
according to the prejudices of those 
reviewing it, but most agriculturists 
see little danger to people, crops, or 
animals in the Ohio experience. They 
agree, though, that any highline... 
regardless of the voltage with which 
it’s energized...does somewhat 
curtail farming flexibility in its im- 
mediate area, especially the aerial 
application of pesticides. 

Late in 1974, representatives of 
the New York State Agricultural Re- 
sources Commission visited 18 farm 
families in Ohio...12 living and 
working near a super highline first 
energized May 15, 1974, and six 
near a line energized for three years. 
Answers to interviews indicated: 

— safety and comfort of farm work- 
ers operating near high-voltage lines 
is not a significant factor 

— livestock shows no discomfort 
in grazing under power lines or 
towers, and production did not 
decrease 

—all 18 farmers said they pre- 
ferred high voltage with fewer towers 
to lesser voltage and more towers 

— those who live near the lines 
gradually became accustomed to the 
lines’ corona (frying noise during 
humid weather). 

Hearings on the advisability of 
building the super highlines will 
eventually be held. Judging by re- 
cent experience, though, there won't 
be any actually built in New York 

(Continued on page 19) 





nington, retired director of information, New Jersey Department of Agri- 
culture; Emanuel London, chairman, Williams and London Advertising, 
Newark; and Amos Kirby, Mullica Hill, agricultural writer for American 
Agriculturist and a former farm broadcaster. The three received the Willard 
H. Allen Agricultural Communications Award from the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Society at a New Jersey Farmers Week session. Allen was New 
Jersey Secretary of Agriculture from 1938 to 1956. Pictured with those 
honored are, left to right, Secretary of Agriculture Phillip Alampi; Edward 
V. Lipman, chairman of the Agricultural Society’s public relations policy 
committee; and John L. Hendrickson, Jr., Society president. 
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iomemade Power—One of the 
hottest topics today is how to harness 
energy in the home... how to make 
the sun, wind, water, wood, and 
organic wastes do the things that 
our fast-disappearing fossil fuels have 
done before. 

Now, in one well-illustrated book 
entitled “Producing Your Own Pow- 

is complete information about 
putting nature to work for you... 
co-it-yourself wind generators; small 
vater-power sites and _ hydraulic 
ams; heating and cooking with 
vood; methane gas digesters; and 
heating with solar energy. Direc- 
tions are straightforward and illustra- 
tions are elaborate. There are charts, 
onversion tables, source listings and 
auch more. 

To get a copy of “Producing Your 
Own Power,” send $8.95 (check or 
money order) to: Rodale Press, Inc., 
Sook Division, Organic Park, Em- 
maus, Pennsylvania 18049. 


\ll About Fences — Back in the days 
when things were built to last, 
George Martin wrote a book about 
how to build fences... all kinds of 
‘ences, both utilitarian and decora- 
tive, from all kinds of material. The 
book was published in 1887 by Or- 
ange Judd, who owned and edited 
the American Agriculturist for 25 
years. 

Farm fencing hasn’t changed much 
over the years; the purposes are the 
same as they've always been, and 
oday we're happy to pass the word 
that a reprint of the original “Fences 
Gates and Bridges” is available to 
inyone who wants to know how to 
build a good, sturdy fence... also 
wickets, stiles, hedges, small bridges 
and culverts. 

“Fences, Gates and Bridges,” in 
aard cover and with 300 illustra- 
‘ions, can be ordered from: Stephen 
(Greene Press, Brattleboro, Vermont 
05301. Copies of this practical manu- 
| are $5.95 each ... and worth every 
penny of it. 


Milestones in the fascinating his- 
tory of farm machinery... and 
nerein the story of agriculture and 
ivilization...are traced in an 
‘tractive, generously-illustrated 
booklet entitled “Men, Machines 
and Land.” To get a copy, send $1 





The leader in 


self-unloading boxes 


1 Gehl leadership in self-unloading 
boxes is demonstrated in the 
BU910 forage box. Its 
unmatched performance stems 
from wormgear drive with 2 
working speeds and a standard, 
patented sweep 
speed. 
Provides fast 
clean-out, 
smooth 
unloading 
with no 
sudden surges. That means more 
capacity from your blower. 












2 Rugged solid bar teeth extend 
through drum for extra strength. Spiral 
arrangement peels off the load in 


perfect layers . . . assuring uniform 
delivery to bunkers and blowers. 


3 Large diameter solid drum 
eliminates wrapping. 


should offer 
you more. 


It’s 
only right. 


4 At the silo the 
load moves forward 
(or backward if 
preferred). 


a Cross conveyor 
extends 8” beyond 
box for easier 
blower or bunk 
positioning. 


6 Big 20” wide pintle chain-and-slat 
cross conveyor meters out material 
steadily. 





7 Stop-action safety bar spans the full 
width of box front. . . hit it to stop 
unloading . . . reset the clutch and 
action resumes immediately. 
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8 Galvanized metal roof is steel- 
strapped down, not rigidly bolted, to 
allow necessary flexing over uneven 


terrain. 








3 To rear unload, 
justinvertthe 
transmission, 
disconnect 
beaters and 
cross conveyor, 
reconnect driveline. 
It’s that simple. 


Ask your Gehl dealer about the 
BU910, and the BU620, a chain- 
reduction continuous drive box... 
or the BU610 economy Gehl box with 


pawl and sprocket wheel drive. Three 
great choices, one for every operation. 


The leader should offer you more: 
it’s only right. 


GCEHW 




















Ask your Gehl dealer to show you these important features 
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cause electrical energy (and its cost) 
1S So vital a part of every commercial 
farm, 


Gehl Company 


West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Farmers say ‘AAtrex 4s well worth the money” 


Why? Let farmers all across the country give 
you their reasons. 

“What | likeabout AAtrex® 4L is it cuts our spray- 
ing time in half. | also useless water. That’s important 
to us because we have to haul water out to the field” 

“With the 4L liquid, we sprayed more acres per 
day. This allowed for more planting per day.’ And, 
“We didn’t have nozzle clogging’ 


Other farmers said, “We finished up with out 
corn and had plenty of time for bean planting nd 
other chores” And another corn grower clainied, 

“It’s aloteasierto mix. The uniformity of application 
was good, too” 

How did farmers feel about the control tey 
got with AAtrex 4L? “When you go to combine, ou 
find outthe AAtrex4L really controls weeds. It gives 


you clean corn?’ 


Wad 





The 4L liquid gave us real good control all the 
across. Got all of our big weed problems” 

‘It kills both the weeds and the grasses. And 
s why | like it so much” 

Experience the difference AAtrex 4L can make 


our operation. Figure what the time you save Is 
th, plus the value of clean corn, and you'll see 


SPIN 





for yourself that AAtrex 4L is one herbicide that’s 


well worth the money. 
Agricultural Division, CIBA-GEIGY Corporation, 


PO. Box 11422, Greensboro, NC 27409. 


AAtrex 4L.There’s nothing 
else quite like it. 
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FARM PROVEN PERFORMANCE 
Ci 





Proven farm performance in the sprayer field merits your decision to choose 
a WALSH SPRAYER...The Sprayer that works for you. Three models, the 
TRAILER MODEL, SIDE MOUNT and THREE-POINT HITCH give you a wide 
choice to fill the need of any size operation. Coupled with the many accessories 
available, the Walsh sprayers are unsurpassable. 


e Capacities to 500 gallons 
Duo-Wall fiberglass tanks 
Large 10” x 20’ fillhole 
Built-in tank agitation 


Special anti-swirl Trap Sump with 
baffle 


e Two year warranty on tanks 


e Exclusive sump plus sump trap for 
continuous flow to pump... 


continuous and even spray pattern 
to the last drop in tank, regardless of 
terrain 


e6to 14 Row Booms 


e Disc and Planter applicator 
kits optional 


e Interchangeable pre-packaged 
sub-assemblies for maximum 
selection 
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Calf Pen — A metal shade extends 
over half of each of these individual 
calf pens. Pens are on pipe runners 
and can be easily moved to a fresh 
spot. Feed and water buckets fit in 
welded brackets on the outside. The 
front or feeding side is framed with 
welded iron rods. 


The Ripper — Sacks of fertilizer, 
lime, seed or cement are quickly 
split open by dropping them on this 
row of sharp mower-sickle sections 
and lifting the ends of the emptying 





Contact your local Walsh dealer: 


Ag Equipment, Inc. 
Oakfield, NY 


Bechard Farm Equipment 
Champlain, NY 


Bob Equipment 
Stanley, NY 


Burns Farm Equipment 
Bath, NY 


Capitol Tractor 
Troy, NY 

Earl Chase & Sons 
Cooperstown, NY 


Sidney Chavin 
Nassau, NY 


R. C. Church & Son 
Baldswinville, NY 


Clinton Tractor & Implement 
Clinton, NY 


Cooke’s Equipment Co. Inc. 
Lebanon, CT 
Wallingford, CT 


Jeff Cooper 
Kennedy, NY 


Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
Hammondsport, NY 


M. C. & C. M. Drake 
Arcade, NY 


Fredonia Farm Supply 
Fredonia, NY 


Goodrich Implement Co. 
Johnson City, NY 


Hamilton Farm Implement 
Hamilton, NY 


ATIC 
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gy’ See your dealer or write for complete details 


- MANUFACTURING CO. 


Phone 515/228-3414 Charles City. lowa 50616 
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sack. The welded frame of iron rods 
can be fitted over a hopper, bin or 
barrel depending on how it is used. 
The sickle sections are riveted to an 
angle iron which is welded to the 
middle of the framework. 


VU 


beets 
FEMA 


Heins Equipment 
Valatie, NY 


Hinman Mills 
Deposit, NY 


John Kubecka & Sons 
Mohawk, NY 


S. C. Legg & Son 
Herkimer, NY 


J. C. Lucas & Son 
Cazenovia, NY 


Robert Miller Co. 
No. Cohocton, NY 


Musson Faber & Teed 
Gilbertsville, NY 


Ortlieb Sales & Service 
Little Falls, NY 


Penningroth Farm Supply 
Whitney Point, NY 


Phelps Farm Service Inc. 
Phelps, NY 


J. D. Robertson & Son 
Nichols, NY 


Saeli Bros. 
Savannah, NY 


Salerno Farm Supply 
Seneca Falls, NY 


Southworth Farm Supply 
Bangor, NY 


Stack’s South Rome Eqpt. 
Rome, NY 


White’s Farm Supply 
Canastota, NY 
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Stilish — A stile for high fences that 
are crossed frequently saves opening 
gates, with the risk of having them 
accidentally left open. This one is 
built with 2-inch lumber spiked to 
well-set posts and a handrail of pipe 
fastened to it. 
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Bug Trap — Bugs are attracted at 
night by the light of this bug catcher 
and when they get close to it are 
sucked by a fan into the nylon sack. 
A small electric fan motor or such is 
attached to the air cooler off a small 
gas engine (lawn mower type) and 
suspended by spring from overhead. 
The sack, made from a nylon stock- 
ing, is fastened to the air cooler by 
an elastic cut from a section of tire 
inner tube. A long light cord reaches 
to an electrical outlet. 





Light wire cable makes good partition fences, but needs fence posts close 
together to avoid stock spreading and climbing through. A spreader of 
angle iron drilled to take the cables serves the purpose and can help in 
long spans, avoiding the need for some posts. Such use works well for 
temporary fences, is faster to build and less expensive than lumber and 
does not cut down ventilation. 








PELLETIZED 
FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 
RETAINS 74% T.D.N. 





Bumper — A piece of well pipe 
across the front of the tractor makes 
a good bumper and guard for the 
grill. The pipe is welded to short 
pieces of heavy channel iron bolted 
to the tractor frame. A frame of 
small pipe is welded to the bumper 
for a guard. 





Dr. J. M. Wing, noted animal nutri- 
tionist at the University of Florida, 
has proven in tests conducted there, 


who find that the compact form of 
pelletized citrus pulp is easy to store 
and feed. In addition, citrus pellets 








Traffic Director — A chute of light 
sheet metal carries silage to the for- 
age wagon which makes it unneces- 
sary to drive so close to the silo, 
risking damage to the wagon and un- 
loading mechanism. The chute is 
hung by a pair of short chains and 
raised or lowered by a rope to a pul- 
ley overhead. The chute is framed 
with heavy strap iron to which the 
metal covering is riveted. 
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that pelletized citrus pulp contains 
the same nutritious content that you 
have come to rely on in the regular 
form. Pelletized citrus pulp also 
retains 74% T.D.N. (Total Digestible 
Nutrients) and has the same sweet 
taste and goodness. His scientific 
studies are good news for dairymen 


©Florida Department of Citrus 1975 


help maintain the same high levels 
of milk production and butterfat as 
the regular bulk form. Write for a 
copy of Dr. Wing’s research report 
which gives you all the facts on 
Pelletized Florida Citrus Pulp...and 
plan to include it in your feeding 
program now. 


FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


¥ P.O. Box 2134, Daytona Beach, Florida 32015 Dept. FCC-73 


For more information on feeding Florida 
Citrus Pulp and Citrus Pulp Pellets send for 
our FREE full color brochure. 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 








Protecting your horse 


If you participate in horse shows 
or riding meets as a sport, hobby or 
business, the sound of water dripping 
off the eaves of the barn on a warm 
March day will probably start you 
thinking about the coming horse 
show and trail ride season. Despite 
the usual long winter and the bad 
news of the past few months, horse 
people, like other livestock owners, 
are optimists. They need only a hint 
of spring to give them new hope, 
and this year should be no exception. 

By this time of year, most horse 
owners, particularly those who show 
or take their horses to meets or trail 
rides, have made plans for their ani- 
mals to have the various tests and 
innoculations that protect them from 
the common diseases of the show 
circuit. Every few years, something 
new appears (usually in the form of 
a virus disease) that requires extra 
precautions. Generally, these new- 
comers either become part of the 
regular routine, or disappear as fast 
as they appeared, and are soon for- 
gotten. 


Last summer, however, a disease 
known for years, but apparently 
never much of a problem, appeared 
with increased frequency. Although 
still rare, it is often fatal, and any- 
one with horses should be aware of 
it. It has no common name well 
known to horsemen to distinguish it 
from other diarrhea conditions. 

This disease is caused by a species 
of the salmonella genus of organisms, 
which are bacteria commonly found 
in the digestive tract of many ani- 
mals. Salmonella cause various 
diseases in humans and other animals 
— from the well-known so-called 
food poisoning to abortions in sheep 
and horses. 

It would take more space than 
we have here to even mention the 
various types of salmonellosis in the 
different species of animals, so this 
discussion will be confined to the 
disease “salmonella colitis” of horses, 
said to be caused by Salmonella 
typhimurium. 

Since the organism that causes the 
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disease is found in many normal 
horses, it seemed likely that some 
additional factor was needed to make 
it flare up and cause a fatal disease 
in others. Recent research has shown 
that stress is this factor. It was shown 
that horses with the disease have 
fewer neutrophils (white blood cells 
that fight disease) in their blood, ap- 
parently as the result of stress from 
being shipped, or from other disease, 
or surgery. 


An Example 


A typical case of salmonella colitis 
occurred last August in a four- 
month-old POA filly 18 hours after 
she returned from a show. This pony 
was unusually large and well-grown 
for her age, had been early-weaned, 
and was eating large amounts of 
commercial horse feed and good hay. 
For the previous two months, she 
had been shown every weekend with 
no ill effects, even though some of 
the shows involved six to eight-hour 
trips. 

The filly had been brought home 
late Sunday night after spending the 
weekend at a show three or four 
hours away. Monday morning she ate 
and acted normally, but Monday 
evening she had a severe diarrhea 
and slight fever. The owner imme- 
diately gave her some medicine for 
the diarrhea, but because she ate her 
grain and acted quite well, he didn’t 
phone his verterinarian. Three hours 
later, she was staggering in her stall 
and felt cold to the touch. The 
owner phoned for help, but she was 
dead minutes later. 

An autopsy showed the filly’s 
stomach and upper digestive tract 
to be nearly normal, but her lower 
tract was severely inflamed. Of par- 
ticular significance was the inner 
lining of the caecum (blind gut), 
which was covered with tiny red 
‘spots. Samples of the stomach and 
bowel contents were taken for a 
poison analysis and bacterial cul- 
ture. No poison was found, but the 
culture showed the salmonella or- 
ganism. 


The owner had been told that the 
stalls at the recent show had been 
newly cleaned and disinfected, and 
since he had forgotten his grain 
buckets, he had fed the filly her 
grain directly on what he thought 
was a clean concrete floor. 

We are told that if a horse picks 
up salmonella infection when not 
under stress, he can carry the or- 
ganism in his digestive tract for some 
time and never get sick. On the other 
hand, if he is under stress and his 
neutrophil count is low when he 
ingests a few salmonella organisms, 
they multiply rapidly, causing fever, 
diarrhea and, in most cases, death in 
a matter of a few hours to two days. 

What can you do to avoid having 
a repeat of this case occur in your 
show animals? One thing would be 
to cut down on all the stress you can. 
Don’t overwork young animals in 
particular, and avoid cold drafts, 
poor ventilation and too much heat, 
and long trips without rest. 

Next, of course, would be to avoid 
exposure to the disease by using 
separate grain and water buckets 
for each animal and washing them 
as you would your own dishes. Never 


feed hay on the floor of stalls where. 


other horses have been, but use man- 
gers or hay bags. 

Some cases discovered early can 
be saved with huge doses of anti- 
biotics and supportive treatment of 
fluids. I doubt if anything, even at 
the start of the diarrhea, could have 
helped the filly I've told you about, 
but there is a chance to save an 
older animal, if you call your veteri- 
narian immediately. 

You may never see a case of sal- 
monella colitis . . . I hope you never 
do .. . but you should certainly be 
aware that it can occur. Besides 
doing the things I suggest, if you 
always call your veterinarian at the 
first suspicion that something is 
wrong, particularly diarrhea with 
fever, you will not only be more apt 
to avoid losses from salmonellosis, 
but you'll avoid a lot of other di- 
seases, too. 





Rare Breeds — The main purpose 
of the Rare Breeds Survival Trust, 
headquartered in England, is the con- 
servation of genetic resources . 
that is, the special characteristics 
possessed by some rare breeds. 
There’s the seaweed-eating habit 
of North Ronaldsay (Orkney) and 
Cladagh sheep, for instance, or the 
disease-resistant quality in some 
of the lesser-known breeds. Rare 
breeds are also inbred to a greater 
degree than the more popular breeds, 
and contribute a high level of hybrid 
vigor in crossbreeding programs. 

The Trust is carrying out a census 
of rare breeds in order to assess their 
particular characteristics. If you 
own or breed any rare domestic live- 
stock, or are interested in the work 
of the Trust and wish to become 
a member, write for information or 
a membership application to: Rare 
Breeds Survival Trust, 127 Abbots 
Road, Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire, England. Individual member- 
ships are $15. 


Made in the U.S.A. — Since last Oc- 
tober, the State of Missouri has been 
supporting its cost-price-squeezed 
cattlemen by accepting bids and de- 
livery on only U.S.-grown beef. Says 
director of agriculture James Boillot, 
“Considering Missouri’s abundant 
supply of cattle and the need for in- 
creased consumption, we _ believe 
this decision is a step toward easing 
the situation. We hope consumers 
across the state will become aware 
that lots of high-quality beef is avail- 
able now.” 

Missouri ranks second in the nation 
in the number of cows on farms, 
calves born, number of cattle farms 
and number of beef cows; fourth in 
number of cattle on feedlots; fifth 
in livestock slaughtering establish- 
ments. 


Awards — The New York State Beef 
Cattlemen’s Association has given 
special recognition to three Empire 
Staters. They include Raymond 
Weller of Jordan (cattleman of the 
year), county agent Paul Mattern 
(Delaware County) for his services 
to the industry, and Miss Amy Ander- 
sen, Long Eddy, for her outstanding 
work in youth organizations. 


Beef Promotion — A new “added- 
value” plan that would channel some 
$30 to $40 million into a program 
to support beef market development, 
and for education and research in the 
beef industry, has been proposed by 
the Beef Development Taskforce 
(BDT). The plan is based on a col- 
lection rate of three-tenths of one 
percent of the amount of sale for 
each animal sold. Size of deduction 
would depend on the value the seller 
has added during his ownership. 

The new program... which would 
require approval by Congress, as 
well as cattle producers in a national 
referendum . .. would be adminis- 
tered by a 68-member National Beef 
Board consisting of representatives 
from every major cattle state. 
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Adams Ctr-NY W Hayes 315-583-5385 
Akron NY P Richardson 716-542-4369 
Albion NY A Bennett 716-589-4501 
Alpine NY T Wood 607-594-2407 
Arkport NY Kilbury’s 607-295-7421 
Attica NY V Spencer 716-591-0817 
Baldwinsville NY B Porter 315-635-6942 
Batavia NY L Partridge 716-343-5683 
Barneveld NY Clemons Inc 315-896-2232 
Belmont NY C Bedwell 716-365-2274 
Bombay NY T Durant 518-358-4494 
Bradford NY G Howell 607-583-2515 
Branchport NY J Gifford 607-868-4280 
Brockport NY A Avery 716-637-6704 
Burke NY Whitney’s 518-483-3688 
Buskirk NY D Lemmon 518-686-7270 
Canandaigua NY F & G Caves 315-394-2082 
J Luffman 315-394-3207 
Canton Pa C Bedford 717-673-5632 
Cape Vincent NY L Radley 315-654-5532 
Castile NY R Ward 716-493-5848 
Chaffee NY D Morrell 716-496-8807 
Chemung NY L & G Simkin 607-734-6902 
Chittenango NY F Park 315-687-6132 
Cincinnatus NY P Harvey 607-863-9901 
Clinton NY J Gigliotti 315-853-2627 
Clyde NY N Wigfield 315-923-7432 
Cobleskill NY D Mackey 518-234-2371 
Copake NY J Duksa 518-329-6743 
Copenhagen NY G Zehr 315-688-2600 
Cortland NY $ Hatfield 607-753-0849 
Cuba NY H Belinski 716-968-2517 
Dansville NY J Baust 716-987-8205 
DeRuyter NY K Paddock 315-852-6224 
Dryden NY E Nagel 607-844-8483 
Eden NY G Minier 716-992-4283 
Edmeston NY D Zimmerman 607-965-8523 
Forestville NY T Domenico 716-965-4154 
Gainsville NY Kersch’s 716-322-7214 
Geneva NY J Allen 315-596-6943 
P Dey 315-585-9951 
Genoa NY A McDermott RD #1 
Granville NY D Ely 518-854-7520 
Hammond NY D Hollister 315-324-5304 
Herkimer NY S$ Hladysz 315-866-5419 
Hermon NY C Burke 315-355-2376 
Hilton NY F Strussenburg 716-964-3629 
Himrod NY H Searles 607-243-8376 
Holcomb NY J Lincoln 315-657-6212 
Homer NY G Craig 607-749-3728 
Hornell-NY P Bennett 607-566-2487 
Hudson NY R Gaylord 518-828-6211 
Interlaken NY E Switzer 607-387-9808 
C Thompson 607-532-4216 
Jasper NY C Wade 607-792-4583 
Julian Pa T Rhodes 814-355-5245 
Kennedy NY M White 716-287-2389 
Kent NY R Roberts 716-682-4435 
LaFayette NY R Amidon 315-677-3180 
Laurens NY J Davis 607-263-5360 
Linwood NY L Powell 716-538-4396 
Lisbon NY R Armstrong 315-393-0598 
Lyons NY R Wunder 315-946-6292 
Mansfield Pa E Shaw 717-549-4582 
Marathon NY J Keller 607-849-5579 
Medina NY D Bogden 716-798-0452 
Mexico NY | Smith 315-963-7933 
Millerton NY J Hutchinson 914-789-3471 
W Royer 914-789-3014 
Milton Vt Oliver Seed Co 802-893-4628 
Moravia NY P Aber 315-497-1324 
Morrisville NY L Newton 315-684-9603 
Munnsville NY R Lighthull 315-495-5723 
Naples NY R Rathbun 716-534-5985 
Nelson Pa R Finch 717-827-2847 
New Berlin NY Richer Co 607-847-2651 
New Fane NY F Collins 716-778-9074 
North Java NY J Siler 716-457-9748 
Oakfield NY L Hamm 716-592-2729 
Oxford NY E Aldrich 607-843-5235 
Penn Yan NY J Murphy 315-596-6721 
Phelps NY S Secor 315-548-3111 
Piffard NY W Scutt 716-243-0045 
Preble NY R Drumm 315-636-8636 
Pulaski NY W Komm 315-387-5232 
Redwood NY J Parker 315-482-3137 
Richfield Springs NY W Burke 315-866-2148 
Rossburg NY C Smith 716-567-2768 
Savannah NY W Davis 315-365-4046 
Skaneateles NY D Bishop 315-685-6224 
Spencer NY R Frisbie 607-589-4492 
Theresa NY | Schell 315-628-5639 
Troupsburg NY J Cornish 607-525-6322 
Troy Pa M King 717-596-3005 
Union Springs NY R Sanders 315-253-8248 
Valatie NY R Ellers 518-683-2814 
Vernon NY R Bellinger 315-829-3954 
Weedsport NY D Holmes 315-834-9208 
Wellsville NY L Habberfield 716-593-4496 
West Valley NY G Harvey 716-592-2729 
Whitney Pt NY J Pixley 607-692-3122 
Wolcott NY D Rasbeck 315-594-8367 
Woodville NY H Zehr 315-846-5406 








we've got what it takes 


for you to grow yourself 
a fine piece of corn? 


@® Hybrid seed that’s born and bred in the Northeast for the Northeast 


® Guaranteed germination of 90% 
or better 


Nature was good to us, so last fall we brought 
in a bumper harvest of top-quality Seneca hybrid 
seed. By “top-quality,” we mean hybrid seed with 
a guaranteed germination of 90% or better! 

And the price is right! Just because most corn 
did poorly last year, we’re not out to make a kill- 
ing. We’re still sticking to our low Robson price 
structure. Still selling in 56-pound bushels. Just 
compare our prices—and values—to the others 
and you'll see what we mean. 

Some varieties are sold out or in short supply. 


@ 56-pound bushels at low 
Robson prices 


But we still have plenty—short-season, mid- 
season, and full-season—that are right for your 
area and growing conditions. 
They won’t last forever. If you want hybrid seed 
with a guaranteed germination of 90% or better 
. call your local Robson dealer today. You'll 
find his name in the dealer listings. 


ROBSON SEED FARMS 


HALL, N.Y. 14463 315-596-6396 


The total hydraulic power of a 
system depends on both flow and 
pressure. At present, system pressure 
and flow are not standardized among 
different makes of tractors, and often 
not even among different models 
of the same make. These differences 
do not affect the interchangeability 
of three-point-hitch implements, be- 
cause the hitch-link attaching points 
are standardized. They do, however, 
affect the interchangeability of re- 
mote cylinders used to control trail- 
ing implements or mounted equip- 
ment. 

For example, if a remote cylinder 
intended for use with a high-volume, 
low-pressure system is attached to a 
tractor that has a_ high-pressure, 
low-volume system, piston extension 
will be very slow. Because pressure 
depends on the resistance to flow... 
in this case, the load to be lifted by 
the cylinder . . . system pressure will 
not be excessive. But if the load on 
the cylinder should increase unex- 
pectedly, pressure could increase 
enough to destroy either the cylinder 
or some of the structural parts of the 
machine. 

On the other hand, if a cylinder 
intended for high-pressure, low-flow 
operation is connected to a tractor 
hydraulic system of low pressure 
and high flow, the cylinder will ex- 
tend very rapidly under light load. 
But the pressure the system can 
develop may not be enough to ex- 
tend the cylinder if a heavy load is 
attached to it. 

In an effort to overcome such dis- 
advantages, tractor manufacturers 
have agreed on standards for cylinder 
mounting and stroke length; each 
manufacturer can provide remote 
cylinders as part of the tractor hy- 
draulic system. Thus, if the tractor 
is used with an implement or ma- 
chine of another make, the tractor- 
matched hydraulic cylinder can be 
readily installed on the machine. If 
you plan to use an implement with 
two different tractors, you'll probably 
need a hydraulic cylinder for each 
tractor. 

Even though stroke length and 
mounting points are standardized, 
aspects of cylinders and cylinder 
operation are not. Cylinders can be 
either single-acting or double-acting. 
In the single-acting, fluid extends the 
piston, which is returned by the 
load. This is the simpler arrangement 
of the two, because only one hy- 
draulic line is required from the 
valve to the cylinder. 
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Hydraulic cylinders are generally the most trouble-free items in a 
typical tractor-implement combination, but there are a few basic 
principles you can apply to get the greatest benefits at the least 


expense and inconvenience. 


In a double-acting arrangement, 
the cylinder is both extended and 
retracted by hydraulic power, and 
two hydraulic lines from the double- 
acting, four-way valve to the cylinder 
are required. The hydraulically- 
powered return feature of these 
cylinders... often called hydraulic 
down-pressure...is an advantage 
in some situations, but often a limited 
one. 

When down pressure is applied, 
it must “push against” something. 
For example, in a front-end loader, 
it pushes against the weight of the 
front end of the tractor, and be- 
cause other operating requirements 
of the tractor limit this weight, only 
a limited amount of down pressure 
can be applied. 


The control valves of some tractors 
can be arranged to operate either a 
single-acting or double-acting cylin- 
der. In some, the return line is re- 
tained in the single-acting arrange- 
ment, but it is used as a vent line to 
the tractor reservoir. In others, a 
simple breather plug permits air to 
enter and leave the opposite end of 
the cylinder when it is extended by 
hydraulic power or retracted by 
gravity. The breather screen prevents 
dirt, dust and other contaminants 
from entering the cylinder when the 
piston retracts. 

For convenience in coupling and 
uncoupling trail-behind implements, 
most remote-cylinder lines are 
equipped with  quick-disconnect 
couplers. With trailing plows and 
similar implements that are arranged 
to disconnect from the tractor under 
overload, the disconnect couplers 
should also be able to break away. 
Here, also, there is a lack of stan- 
dardization among the different 
makes and types of couplers. 

Sometimes, hooking up and dis- 
connecting these couplers can be 
difficult. Here are some simple steps 
to make the job easier: 

1. Before trying to disconnect, 
remove the load from the cylinder 
by blocking up the implement or 
machine, or by installing mechanical 
retainers provided for this purpose. 
Then, with the tractor engine 
stopped, move the control lever two 


or three times in each direction to 
relieve pressure on both sides of the 
piston. With the pressure released, 
the couplers should open without 
difficulty. 

2. For easier hookup, stop the 
tractor engine and work the control 
lever two or three times in each di- 
rection to relieve pressure between 
the valve and the coupler. 

The quick-disconnect couplers 
must be clean when they are re- 
assembled. Otherwise, dirt will enter 
the hydraulic system. 

When a remote cylinder is dis- 
connected, do not leave it in the 
sun. The heat can expand the oil 
in the cylinder enough to break the 
cylinder walls. 

Non-standard cylinders are used 
on some machines. For example, 
tractor loaders require more stroke 
length than the eight inches pro- 
vided by standard cylinders. Here 
also, pump pressure and flow must 
be matched to cylinder size. If the 
cylinder is too large, extension will 
be slow, but enough force can be 
produced to damage some of the 
loader parts. If the cylinder is too 
small, extension will be too fast, and 
the force developed will not be 
great enough. 

Large single-acting cylinders re- 
quire large reservoirs in the hy- 
draulic system. Because the fluid 
from the cylinder returns to the 
reservoir and none is pumped to the 
opposite end of the cylinder during 
retraction, fluid level in the reservoir 
can vary widely. With some large- 
capacity cylinders, an auxiliary reser- 
voir is often needed to furnish ade- 
quate fluid for cylinder operation. 

When a hydraulic cylinder does 
not perform properly, you can often 
find out why by carefully observing 
the cylinder. If it seems sluggish and 
not moving at its normal speed, 
there may be air in the cylinder, in- 
ternal leakage within the cylinder, 
a restriction in the circuit, or fluid 
of too-high viscosity in the hydraulic 
system. 

Whenever a hydraulic cylinder is 
connected to a remote coupler, a 
small amount of air is usually trapped 
in the circuit. Your operator’s manu- 





al should describe the exact way to 
work this air out. In general, how- 
ever, the procedure is to extend and 
retract the cylinder several times 
with the cylinder in an upright posi- 
tion, then invert it and repeat the 
process. 

If the fluid leaks past the piston 
seals inside the cylinder, cylinder 
action may be sluggish, or it may 
settle under load. Leakage can be 
caused by worn piston seals or rings, 
or by scored cylinder walls. If you 
repair a cylinder yourself, it’s a good 
idea to renew all the seals and pack- 
ings when reassembling. 

If cylinder operation is sluggish 
only during warm-up, but becomes 
more nearly normal once the system 
is up to operating temperature, it’s 
smart to completely drain the system 
and install new fluid of the proper 
viscosity, and which meets all the 
other recommendations of the tractor 
manufacturer. 


Leakage 


External leakage is usually readily 
visible. If the end caps are leaking, 
try tightening them. If this doesn’t 
work, replace the gasket. If the leak 
is around the piston rod, replace the 
rod packing. If the cylinder TCreens” 
when it is stopped in mid-stroke, 
internal leakage is a likely cause. 


The pivot points and mounts of the 
hydraulic cylinder must have proper 
clearance, but not excessive slop or 
free play. It pays to check on this 
periodically, and replace any worn 
pins or bolts. If the mating part... 
that is, a structural member of the 
machine ...is worn, more extensive 
repairs are needed. In either case, 
excessive slop should be avoided to 
prevent damage to the piston-rod 
seals. 

It's also important that the piston 
rod work “in line.” If the cylinder 
is not properly mounted, or some of 
the parts of the machine to which the 
cylinder is attached have become 
bent, the resulting side load on the 
piston rod can damage the rod or 
the packings, or both. 


If you do attempt repairs or main- 
tenance on hydraulic cylinders, be 
sure to use a clean working surface, 
clean tools, and a clean solvent. Wash 
all parts in solvent before reassembly, 
and air-dry them. Do not use a rag 
to dry the parts because lint can clog 
the tiny passages in parts of the 
hydraulic system, and lead to poor 
performance. 


American A griculturist, March, 1975 





















Your coin Without lodge. Without donee fr ; 
' corn rootworm! That’s s the guarantee that Stauffer 
“ ~=—Ss makes. When youuse Dyfonate” insecticide. Your cs corn . 
= @§= willl be protected from rootworms. _ 

= How can Stauffer make such a guarantee? — 
Because Dyfonate works. Time after time! Helps 

: preserve a full root system. Brace roots. And strong 
_ feeder roots. So your corn stands straight. 2 
Your yields mount up. 

Dyfonate controls symphylans, too. Tiny while 
soil pests. You may not have them. But they —__ : 
have been reported in the northeast. Symphylans : 
are damaging. The answer—Dyfonate! 
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CONNENTIONAL 
SQUARE BALES? 


JOHN DEERE HAS 
THE FULL-LINE 

Oy ol cM FOR YOU: 
TWO-BALERS PLUS 
22 \WORKMATES 


Whatever type or amount of hay you put 
up, John Deere has a square-bale sys- 
tem to match your needs. Reliable hay- 
ing equipment that helps you get the 
job done quickly and efficiently. 

Bale more hay while making less 
noise with the “Strong Silent Balers”. 
Choose either the hard-working 336 (61- 
inch-wide pickup) or the heavy-duty 
346 (71-inch-wide pickup). 

There’s a striking absence of chain on 
these balers compared with others. 
Shaft-and-gear drives and V-belt drives 
spell quieter operation and lower 
maintenance than chain drives. 

The exclusive equal-angle hitch (op- 
tional on 336) practically eliminates 
bowerline chatter and vibration on turns. 
The simple hydraulic ejector (optional) 
is quieter than more-complicated 
mechanisms, and eliminates many 
moving parts that can cause trouble. 
And, you load bales into the wagon 
without leaving your seat. 

Team this quiet operation, durabil- 
ity and low maintenance with big 
capacity — wide, toothy pickup, giant 
289-square-inch feed opening, long- 
throw (30-inch) plungerhead (80 strokes 
per minute) —and you see why 336 or 
346 Balers fit squarely into your hay har- 
vest. 

But, that’s only part of the story. 
John Deere can also help you prepare 
your hay for harvest and handle it after 
harvest. Some of these workmates are 
shown across the top of these pages. 


JOHN DEERE 


THE HAY 
SPECINLISTS 


4 MOWERS — Choose from 
two pitmanless (hitch- and 
mid-mounted, 7- and 

9-foot cut) with sickle drive 
enclosed in oil, and two 
pitman mowers (hitch- 
mounted and trailer, 6-, 7-, 
and 9-foot) with V-belt drive. 


3 MOWER/CONDITIONERS — Get 
front-to-back, side-to-side bal- 
ance for close, clean cutting and 
minimized side-draft with the 
7-foot 1207 and 9-foot 1209 Mow- 
er/Conditioners. Or, get self- 
propelled productivity at pull- 
type cost with the hydraulically 
operated 12- or 14-foot-cut 1214 
Mower/Conditioner. 


4 BALE LOADER — 
The ground-driver 
990 Bale Loader 
attaches to the lef 
side of a truck or 
wagon and loads 
14x18, 16x18, and 
small round bales 


DS’ =-PROPELLED WINDROWERS — 
- ooint stance. Side-to-side and 
~ -¢o-back balance. Enclosed 
' 5le-joint sickle drive. Powerful S5-hp 
- s-cooled engine. These are only a 
. of the features you'll find on the 
ow cost Auger 830 and Draper 800 
ir trowels. 


5 RAKES — Iwo ground-driven 
rakes, a big tandem hookup, a 
PTO rake, and a wheel rake let 
you match your particular raking 
needs. The tandem hookup of 
660 and 671 rakes shown above 
makes a big, fluffy windrow from 
two 12-, 14-, or 16-foot windrows. 


4 WAGONS — Get a strong, 
rugged backbone, high- 
quality spindles for trouble- 
free performance, and 
unique flexible C-section 
reaches. Choose from 5- fo 
12-ton sizes. 


Be 


3 ELEVATORS — Elevate 
bales into mows or onto 
stacks, wagons, or trucks. 
Convey them horizontally 
in the mow, on top of the 
stack, or from mow to 
chute for feeding. 
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As a major seed company with > 
a commitment to thousands of 
Northeast growers, Agway 

will not compromise quality 

to increase sales. 


top. 

quality 
kernels... 
oe 
milk-making 
NOwWwer... 





1974 was an unusual growing year for seed corn. 
The most adverse spring, summer and fall weather 
in the major U.S. growing area has resulted 

in lower yields and a greater percentage than 
usual of lower quality seed. 








To set the record straight with Agway members 

and patrons: 

e Agway is maintaining the same high standards 
for germination and grading 

© the total supply of Agway Energy Kings is 15% 
greater than was sold in 1974 


¢ a 56-pound bushel will continue to be offered 


However, substitutions may be necessary for some 
of the most popular varieties and/or seed sizes. ° 


Check with your Agway Store or Representative ? 
manager for more complete information. Then 
put some Energy Kings in your field and grow 
yourself more milk-making power. 





Call Agway today. 








Gentlemen’s 


agreement 


turns Into 


state land grab 


Weather aside, dark clouds have 
hung over Cornell University’s new 
Animal Science Teaching and Re- 
search Center ever since it was 
built. This is because the land base 
for the center was acquired through 
the power of eminent domain... 
whereby the state can take property 
from an unwilling owner. 

A few farmers who thought they 
were engaged in a gentlemen’s busi- 
ness deal suddenly found themselves 
locked in the clutches of a state land 
condemnation caper. They lost their 
farms because, as the expression goes, 
“they were offered a deal they 
couldn’t refuse.” 

Once upon a time there were 
some fairly prominent Harford 
(Cortland County), New York dairy- 
men known as the Cotterill boys. 
Ernest Cotterill was the father and 
his three sons, Lloyd, Clinton and 
Clyde were in a three-way farm 
partnership with him. 

Each -Cotterill owned 25 percent 
of the operation. They owned a 
1,200-acre land base and milked 
about 200 cows which consistently 
out-produced many other herds. This 
enterprise was blessed with a very de- 
sirable 700-acre gravel flat with 
minimum interruption by road or 
hedgerow. In fact, on some fields, 
two rows of corn constituted an acre 
...and the alfalfa this soil would 
produce was something else! 

Anyway, in the early 1960’s Clyde 
Cotterill sold his share of the opera- 
tion to his two brothers, Lloyd and 
Clinton. He went into the insurance 
business and also had an eye toward 
real estate. It happened that Clyde 
learned that folks at nearby Cornell 
University’s College of Agriculture 
were shopping around for some good 
farmland on which to build an animal 
science research center. So he let it 
be known that the Cotterill farm 
might be a possibility for the right 
price. 

People at Cornell were interested. 
A couple of years elapsed while they 
shopped around, and by 1967 the 
university people informed Clyde 
they were sure they wanted the farm 
at Harford... only problem was that 
it was too small. 

Clyde knew that Alton Parker and 
John Kahabka, who owned adjacent 
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parcels, were getting on in years and 
might be interested in letting their 


‘holdings go for a fair price. After 


getting together with these two 
neighbors, Clyde received the go- 
ahead from them to try and negotiate 
a sale. 

Things were looking pretty good at 
this point. A pleasant working rela- 
tionship had evolved between farmers 
and College people. At this time, 
none questioned the thought that 
Cornell might not have the authority 
to buy the land. 

Expecting a sale within a year, 
the Cotterills sold their cattle and 
machinery so that income from live- 
stock, equipment and land would 
not be taxed all in one year. They 
were asked not to sell the gutter 
cleaners and milking equipment be- 
cause Cornell would be needing 
them, and the farmers obliged. 
“There was never a problem between 
the guys at Cornell and us at Har- 
ford,” recalls Clyde. 

The problems began when New 
York State entered the scene. Some 
obscure rule change had taken place 
which meant that the College of 
Agriculture no longer had the au- 
thority to buy the land. Jim Lyng of 
the State University Department of 
Land Acquisition visited Clyde in 
1967 and said, “Forget about Cor- 
nell, you're dealing with the state 
now.” 

Upon learning of this development, 
Ernest Cotterill allowed that he 
didn’t want anything to do with the 
state and forthwith sold his share 
in the farm to his sons Lloyd and 
Clinton. That Ernest’s move was 
nothing short of clairvoyant can 
hardly be disputed now. 


Edgy 

Clyde, beginning to get edgy about 
this prospect, had papers drawn up 
and signed authorizing him to be 
the bargaining agent for his brothers 
and Parker and Kahabka (and a man 
named Howser who was in 50-50 
with Kahabka). 

Lyng emphasized, however, that 
the farmers need not worry. “Just 
let us survey your land and ap- 
praise it,” he said, “and then we'll 
make you an offer which you can 
decide on one way of the other.” 


This sounded okay, so the surveyors 
and appraisers were allowed on the 
land. 

At this point, it is necessary to say 
that there were other neighboring 
farms on less desirable soil also in- 
volved, but that the Cotterill, Parker 
and Kahabka (and Howser) holdings 
formed the nucleus for the new 
center. Indeed, the state didn’t want 
any land at Harford if they couldn't 
have the Cotterill place. 

To shorten a long, complex story, 
and perhaps to simplify, suffice to 
say that a 15-man survey team from 
Syracuse took two years (with travel 
pay) to complete the surveys. A 
nearby firm had bid on the job and 
never received the courtesy of a 
reply from the state, according to 
Clyde. The surveying and apprais- 
ing chores cost New York State tax- 
payers $80,000. 

Things dragged on and from time 
to time Clyde informed Lyng that 
any price the farmers said they 
wanted was good for only six months. 
Still the state declined to make an 
offer. In 1969, Lyng was apparently 
replaced on the project and Carmel 
Wolfe took over. In October of that 
year, Wolfe entered Clyde’s office, 
presented a two-year-old appraisal, 
and said, according to Clyde, “This 
is our price, take it or leave it.” 

Clyde looked it over. “They 
wanted to buy the best gravelly- 
loam flat in central New York,” he 
recalls, “for $250 an acre.” This was 
half what the farmers had asked. For 
seven barns and five houses, the state 
would pay $50,000. The Cotterills 
had them insured for six times that 
figure. Clyde says that at this point 
he told Wolfe the landowners would 
not even consider such an offer. 

This is when Wolfe threatened 
to file a map with the county clerk’s 
office condemning the land (in the 
public interest). Then the state would 
own the land, he said. It turned out 
to be more than a threat. They did 
it... and the land was from then 
on state property. The only recourse 
for the Cotterills, Parker, and 
Kahabka-Howser was to go to court. 
They'd never get their land back, 
but they could try and get more 
money for the property taken from 
them. 


In Court 

They retained lawyers, had their 
land appraised, and went about the 
business of filing a suit in the Court 
of Claims. It was not until 1973, four 
years later, that the Cotterills had 
their day in court. 

Imagine, for a moment, the land- 
owner who falls victim to this dilem- 
ma and has a heavy mortgage against 
the land that gets condemned. Can 
he afford to wait four years? Can he 
afford $50,000 to $100,000 in legal 
and appraisal fees? Luckily, Lloyd 
and Clinton Cotterill didn’t owe 
money on their farm, although Clin- 
ton was still paying off his father. 

The appraisal that the Cotterills 
hired done came out very close to 
what they had asked in the first 
place. Despite the state assistant 
attorney general’s lengthy court- 
room efforts to prove that the Cot- 
terills had been backward, inefficient 
farmers (this was somehow supposed 
to reduce the value of the land), the 
Court of Claims judge awarded them 
substantially more than the state 
offered. 


But the jig was not up yet, be- 
cause the state appealed the ruling. 
Two well-informed sources have 
told me that there seems to be an 
unwritten rule in Albany which 
says that whenever a judge awards 
more than $100,000 over the con- 
demnation price, the case is ap- 
pealed. The rationale, these sources 
imply, is that this creates more jobs, 
thereby sustaining our obese bureau- 
cracy. Whether this is true or not 
depends on which side of the tax 
dollar you sit. 


Appealed 


Hopefully, by the end of this year, 
the appeal will be heard and the 
case closed. Chances are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Court of Claims 
ruling being upheld, but the cost 
of fighting the appeal will cost the 
Cotterill brothers dearly. 

The Parker and Kahabka cases 
dragged on an additional year and 
were not entertained in the Court 
of Claims until 1974. By then, both 
men had passed away. Alton Parker 
didn’t live long enough to learn that 
the judge awarded more than he had 
asked. In fact, the state reneged 
on a previous verbal agreement made 
by both Cornell and Jim Lyng al- 
lowing Parker the lifetime use of his 
house. 

When Parker decided to fight 
along with his neighbors for more 
money, he was informed that the 
house agreement was void because 
he hadn’t accepted the condemnation 
price. He was told to pay so much 
rent on his own house... and ended 
up living the rest of his days in a 
trailer. His house was bulldozed 
down. 

Kahabka and Howser also received 
a favorable award. Both of these 
cases are predictably on appeal by 
the state as well. 


Interest 


Six percent interest per year since 
1969 will be paid by the state based 
on the judge’s award. Although this 
is a substantial sum, it suffers heavy 
taxes because it is paid all in one 
lump sum. Legal fees will also exact 
a heavy toll on the families involved. 

Reflecting on this sorry saga, Clin- 
ton Cotterill, weary and anxious 
to put it all behind him, says, “I’m 
not going to do much more than 
break even when you figure the costs, 
but we decided to fight.” 

Says Clyde, who feels somehwat 
guilty because he started things 
rolling ten years ago, “The publicity 
isn't going to do us any good... 
things are cut and dried now, but 
there are a lot of farmers who'd 
never believe this can happen. So 
many people get led down the prim- 
rose path.” 

As Lloyd sees it, “The saddest 
thing about this whole mess is the 
fact that the state has spent over 
half a million dollars fighting us 
when the difference between their 
price and a fair price was nowhere 
near even half that much.” 

This (condensed) version of the 
Cotterill condemnation caper should 
not be construed to imply that there 
are villains with black hats who 
twist the ends of their mustaches 
and constantly scheme to grab land 
from the farmer. That is not true. 
Take it, however, as an example of 
what can and does happen when 
we lose control of our institutions. 
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Here’s twice the building for your dollars. If you’ve got machinery 


to protect and require a workshop, then get the building that will 
last a lifetime. Here’s why. 


e Constructed of rugged 22 gauge galvanized steel panels— 
Maintenance free—with deep 74” corrugations creating 
the structural strength that eliminates the need for centre 
posts and trusses providing 100% usable space. 


e Large doors with ball bearing rollers for ease of operation 
allows easy access for even the biggest combine. 


Now while they last, our Early Spring Special Offer of an all Steel 
Building complete with endwalls and big sliding door is yours 


40°x86’ ::; $6,989. 


For full information about our Spring Special, write or call immed- 
iately for full details. 


CALL COLLECT (315) 451-0282 ANYTIME. 
AME TELEPHONE 
ADDRESS 
Ww STATE ZIP CODE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH xX LENGTH 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


C/o DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego St., Liverpool, New York 13088 


Call Collect (315) 451-0282 AANY - 3/75 


Plant 
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“the Sood for all reasons’’ 


WL 305 
WL 311 
WL 210 


Stak WNT 3 


7 SISTAN Lees 
: Aa a eee hat 


j 
ry i HIGH QUALITY 


STEM RATIO 


Resistant to 
Anthracnose and 
Bacterial Wilt 


High Yielding— 
Excellent Stand Persistence 


Core Corn Sil Sorters AMalta 
108 bet obo 86ST 


Uta) 
CONTENT 


Raya 
VARIETIES 


Rapid growing — Dark green 


color — fine stems URS 


Excellent seedling vigor and stand establishment 


Developed by Waterman — Loomis Co., specialized 


alfalfa breeders. 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL SEED DEALER 


BEACHLEY-HARDY SEED CO. 


Shiremanstown, PA 17091 








Hay prices are up dramatically 
and grain prices have slipped since 
last year, so this may be a good 
spring to take a new look at your 
forage acres. Even at today’s prices, 
good hay may be undervalued. Sev- 
eral animal scientists I have talked 
to figure the feeding value of a ton 
of good alfalfa hay at over $100, 
considering replacement costs for 
protein and energy from _ other 
sources. This throws new light on 
hayfields producing three to five tons 
per acre of hay equivalent. 

The high price and short supply 
of nitrogen have also boosted inter- 
est in forage legumes that produce 
their own. The bleak outlook for 
natural gas to make commercial 
nitrogen seems likely to further re- 
strict the availability of this neces- 
sary nutrient. This in turn should 
focus even more attention on crops 
like alfalfa and trefoil that can fill 
their own nitrogen needs. 

So, looking ahead, it appears that 
high-quality alfalfa and other forages 
can provide some of the cheapest 
homegrown feed you can produce. 
This may be a good year to replace 
stands that have thinned or other- 
wise fallen off in yield, and to estab- 
lish high-producing fields to provide 
feed for the years ahead. 

The four keys to successful stand 
establishment are: good weed con- 
trol, top varieties, adequate fertiliza- 
tion and proper liming. To help in 
your planning, we've pulled together 
suggestions from Northeast - forage 
specialists, including Bob Seaney, 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture and Life Sciences at Cornell, 
and John Baylor, Penn State. We’ve 
supplemented this with our own 
observations, with those of county 
agents, and farmers who have de- 
veloped top forage-production pro- 
grams. 


‘““No-Weed”’ Seedings 


The use of herbicides to control 
weeds in seedings has now become 
commonplace. Still, problems do 
crop up, so we've drawn up a few 
tips to help you avoid trouble. 

Choosing the right herbicide for 
the right weeds is most important. 
I’ve relied on Russell Hahn, Cornell 
weed specialist, for the following 
suggestions. 

Nutsedge is now one of our tough- 
est weeds and merits special atten- 
tion. It starts growth late so it won't 
be showing while you’re preparing 
for spring planting. Therefore, you'll 
have to rely on your memory or 


your notes from last year to antici- 
pate its presence. If nutsedge has 
been a problem in a particular field, 
or you suspect it will, use the herbi- 
cide Eptam, since it’s the only 
chemical useful with forage seedings 
that will control nutsedge. 

If annual grasses, like crabgrass, 
foxtail, or fall panicum have troubled 
you and you suspect these may be 
problems, choose Eptam or Balan. 

Both Eptam and Balan are pre- 
plant herbicides to be applied before 
planting and then disced in right 
away. Both should be applied on a 
dry soil surface. Eptam should be 
disced in within a half hour after 
spraying to avoid loss of chemical 
into the air. Balan timing isn’t quite 
as critical, but you should get it into 
the ground in several hours, and 
the sooner, the better. 

Many farmers have put spray 
booms right in front of their discs 
so that they can disc in these chem- 
icals immediately after spraying. If 
you have such a rig, you needn't 
wait until your soil surface is dry 
before applying the chemical. This 
immediate discing will give you 
quick enough coverage of the chem- 
ical to prevent loss. 

If mustard is your problem, and 
grasses aren't, then your best bet 
may be buryrac or butoxone (2,4D- 
B), or dinitro (also called DNBP or 
dinoseb). 

If wild radish is the villain, choose 
dinitro. Not only is it cheaper, but 
it does a good job on this vigorous 
pest, while 2,4D-B does not. 

An important decision is whether 
to sow alfalfa alone or in a mixture 
with grass. Sow alfalfa alone only 
on well-drained, level fields, where 
heaving, erosion and_ice-sheeting 
should not be problems, and on 
soils capable of maximum produc- 
tion. Grasses mixed with alfalfa are 
strong pluses on sloping land, on 
low-lying fields and as insurance 
against stand loss. 

A good seeding mixture that seems 
to have value and is popular with 
many farmers is an alfalfa-trefoil- 
timothy mixture. This has done well 
on moderately well-drained fields 
or sloping fields with spotty drain- 
age patterns. Iroquois alfalfa does 
well on the better-drained areas of 
the field, trefoil persists and pro- 
duces a good self-nitrogen-supplying 
crop on less well-drained spots, and 
timothy persists in the wet areas . 
adding to production throughout 
the field and supplying stand-insur- 
ance overall. 
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FIELDMAN'S GUIDE 


To 
Fruit, Vegetable, Field Crop 


INSECT 
CONTROL 


with 









Systemic Insecticide 





i hw 









~ Apples’ 


Aphids, leafhoppers, | %4 to 1% pts./100 palsuwaler,. un en ee 
Pears mites(exceptrust mites) 


Grapefruit Aphids Ground Equipment: % to 14% pts./100 
Lemons gals. water. Apply as an outside coverage 
Oranges spray. Aircraft Equipment: 3 to 6 
Tangerines pts./acre in 15 to 20 gals. water. 



























































Mites (except rust Ground Equipment: %4 to 1% pts./100 £5 2 ppm Fi 

mites) gals. water. Apply as a thorough 5 ppm— 
distribution coverage spray. dried pulp 

Scales (except black Ground Equipment: 144 to 24% pts./100 45 . 2 ppm i 

or snow) gals. water. Apply as a thorough 5 ppm— — 
coverage Spray. dried pulp 
gals. water. Apply as a mist spray. 
Aircraft Equipment: 3 to 6 pts./acre in 

Whiteflies Ground Equipment: 1% pts./100 gals. 15 2 ppm e 
water. Apply as a thorough distribution 5 ppm— 
coverage Spray. 

Do not apply during bloom period. Do not use on citrus seedlings. Make no more than 2 applications to mature fruit. Do not iT 


Thrips Ground Equipment: % to 1% pts./100 tS 2 ppm q 
5 ppm— _ 
dried pulp © 

15 to 20 gals. water. a 
dried pulp 
treated groves within 4 days of last application. 


—a 


T : \ 
Pecans Aphids, mites, Ground Equipment only: lpt./acre 21 ; 
leafhoppers Do not graze livestock in treated groves. - nt 


- Beans _ Aphids, leathoppers, tole pis face 20 oe Beans may be harvested on day of _ 2 ppm . 
(green, lima, | leaf miners, mites, application. Do not feed treated vines. 3 
snap, dry) lygus bugs i 














Broccoli Aphids % to 1% pts./acre 
Cauliflower 


Cabbage 





Aphids Th to Th pis [acre 


leaf miners 


Leaf Lettuce Aphids, leafhoppers, 3%, pt./acre 14 
Spinach leaf miners 
Collards 
Kale 
Turnip (greens 
and roots) 
MustardGreens 
Swiss Chard 
Endive 
(Escarole) 


Head Lettuce 





Melons(except | Aphids, leafhoppers, 
watermelons) | leaf miners, thrips 
Watermelons Aphids, leaf miners, 

leafhoppers 


Peas Aphids 













Peas may be harvested on day of 
application. Do not feed or graze hay 
within 21 days after last application 
when a stationary viner is used. Do not 
feed or graze when a mobile viner is 
used. 





Peppers Aphids, leaf miners, ¥%, to 1 pt./acre Peppers may be harvested on day of 
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leafhoppers application. 


leafhoppers 


Where cabbageworms and cabbage loopers are a problem, the above rates of CYGON 267 are compatible with endosulfan, 
malathion or parathion. Use in accordance with the manufacturers’ directions for control of these insects. 






Aphids, leafhoppers, %, to 1% pts./ acre Do not apply to alfalfa in the bloom 
lygus bugs, grass- period. Do not apply within 10 days of 
hoppers, reduction harvest or pasturing. Make only one 
of alfalfa weevil application per year. Effective only on 
larvae cutting to which applied. 











‘ield Corn 






Banks Grass Mite 
(excluding Trans- 
Pecos area of 
Texas) 


1 to 14% pts./acre broadcast by air. 14 (foraging) 

Spray over the foliage when mites 42 (grain) 

appear. Apply in ratio of 1 part CYGON Apply as necessary. Make no more than 
267 in 20 parts of water. Do not use three applications per year. 

less than 2% gals./acre for the 1 pt. 
rate and 3% gals./ acre for the 1% pt. 
rate. 






































14 
Repeat applications should not be made 
at intervals closer than 14 days. Make 
only 2 applications per season at the 
higher rate. Do not feed treated forage 
or graze livestock on treated fields. 


Lygus bugs, %, to 1% pts./acre 
leafhoppers, black 


fleahoppers 


Cotton 
(grown in 
California 
and 
Arizona) 



















Aphids, mites, ¥3 to % pt./acre 14 
thrips, fleahoppers Repeat applications should not be made 
at intervals closer than 14 days. Do not 


Lygus bugs #3 pt./acre feed treated forage or graze livestock 
on treated fields. 


Aphids, leafhoppers, %, to 1% pts./acre 14 

lygus bugs, thrips Repeat applications should not be made 
at intervals closer than 14 days. Make 
only 2 applications per season at the 
higher rate. 


















¥%, to 14% pts./acre 


Ground Application: Apply above rates 
in 25 to 40 gallons of water per acre. 


Aerial Application: Apply above rates 
in a ratio of 1 part CYGON 267 in 20 


parts of water as follows: 
Minimum gallons 


Rate of CYGON 267 water/acre 


Do not feed or graze within 28 days of 
last application. Make 3 aerial 
applications or 3 ground applications 
as needed per season. 














3% pt. 2 
i pt 2% 
1% pts. 3%, 








Aphids ¥%, to 1 pt./acre 


Aphids (greenbugs) % to 1 pt./acre 









Do not apply within 14 days of grazing 
immature plants. Do not harvest grain 
within 60 days of last application. 


























*South Dakota aphids (greenbugs) only. 


Brown wheat mite Y3 to % pt./acre 


Ato 1% pts./acre 





Do not apply to alfalfa in the bloom 
period. Do not feed or graze livestock 
in treated crop hay, threshings or 

stubble within 10 days of application. 


Aphids, leafhoppers, 
lygus bugs, grass- 
hoppers, reduction 
of alfalfa weevil 
larvae 










THESE CROPS HAS BEEN WITHDRAWN FROM THIS LABEL. 


unless otherwise specified. Consult your state experiment station or state extension service for proper timing of applications. 






1 ppm 
fodder 


.l ppm 
grain 


.l ppm 


.l ppm 


.l ppm 


.2 ppm 
forage 


.l ppm 
grain 


2 ppm 
fodder, 
straw 


.04 ppm 
grain 


WARNING! DO NOT USE ON SEED ONIONS, SEED CARROTS, OR SEED BERMUDA GRASS. RECOMMENDATION FOR USE ON 


" his product is intended for use by the commercial grower or commercial applicator in conventional hydraulic sprayers, ground applicators or 
airplane sprayers. When applying by ground equipment, use recommended amount in sufficient water for thorough coverage; by aircraft equip- 
“ment, in 2 to 10 gallons of water. Do not apply when weather conditions favor drift of spray from areas treated. Repeat applications as necessary 
































Profile of 
CYGON 267 
Benefits 


e Extended Control of insects from three-way action—contact, residual 
and systemic action from within the plant. 


e One-Insecticide control of many sucking and piercing insects. 


e Known Reliability backed by 12 years of recommendations and successful 
crop production use. 


e Easy Application — ground or aerial. 


e No Crop Residue Problems when used according to label directions. 


e Low Cost—compares favorably with prices of non-systemic insecticides, 
gives more acres of coverage per dollar. 


e Easy on Beneficial Insects...demonstrated by State Experiment 
Station use. 


e Compatible in spray tank mixes with most insecticides and fungicides. 


Some Useful Information About CYGON 267 


CYGON 267 is a 30.5% emulsifiable concentrate containing 2.67 
pounds of actual CYGON per gallon and designed especially for use 
on agricultural crops. 


CYGON emulsifiable formulations are clear liquids. When added to 
water, these formulations will emulsify readily and will remain 
physically stable with a minimum of agitation. CYGON 267 should 
not be stored below freezing temperature. If subjected to tem- 
peratures below freezing, CYGON 267 may crystallize. Agitation 
will normally return the crystals to solution. Prolonged storage at 
temperatures above 90° F. should be avoided. 


COMPATIBILITY: CYGON 267 is compatible in spray tank mixes 
with most insecticides, miticides, and fungicides, provided they 
are not alkaline in reaction. Experience indicates that CYGON has 
been satisfactorily mixed with lead arsenate, SEVIN*, DIAZINON*, 
GUTHION*, TEDION*, CYTHION® Insecticide ‘‘The Premium Grade 
Malathion’’®, Parathion, PHOSDRIN*, KELTHANE*, CYPREX® Fruit 
Fungicide, captan, zineb, and thiram. Because uniform dispers- 
ibility and sprayability may be influenced by pesticide combina- 
tions used, it is recommended that compatibility be determined 
before adding pesticides to the spray tank. The addition of Multi- 
film X77** at recommended rates will usually eliminate any in- 
compatibility noted. 


FOR PROPER MIXING, SPRAY TANK SHOULD BE AT LEAST 
THREE-QUARTERS FILLED WITH WATER BEFORE ADDING 
CYGON 267. MECHANICAL AGITATION OR RECIRCULATION 
THROUGH PUMP BYPASS TO TANK IS SUFFICIENT. 

If itis necessary to use spray tank mixtures of CYGON with alkaline 
insecticides and fungicides, they should be applied promptly. 
PHYTOTOXICITY: When used at recommended rates, in accord- 
ance with use directions, CYGON 267 has posed no hazard to 
crops listed on the label. Care should be taken when using CYGON 
not to overspray. : 

TOXICITY: The mammalian toxicity of CYGON has been studied by 
the Environmental Health Laboratory, Central Medical Depart- 
ment, American Cyanamid Company. CYGON and its metabolites 


are inhibitors of cholinesterase. It is among the less toxic orga ic 
phosphate pesticides. The acute oral LDsy of CYGON techni «al 
for male albino rats is approximately 215 mg./kg.; acute derr al 
LDs) of CYGON technical for guinea pigs exceeds 1000 mg./ g. 


CAUTIONS TO OBSERVE: CYGON, typical of all organic phosph: te 
insecticides, is a cholinesterase inhibitor. Atropine is antidotai. It 
is imperative that the precautionary statements on the label »e 
read and followed when applying CYGON. 


Toxic to birds and other wildlife. Keep out of lakes, streams or 
ponds. Do not apply where runoff is likely to occur. Do not ap: iy 
when weather conditions favor drift from areas treated. Do : 9t 
contaminate water by cleaning of equipment or disposal of wast: s. 
Apply this product only as specified on this label. 


This product is toxic to bees. Restrict application to the per'.d 
after dark when bees are inside the hive or in the early morni 1g 
before the bees are foraging in the fields. Protective informati in 
may be obtained from your cooperative agricultural extensi :n 
service. 


EPA Registration 241-94-AA permits the use of CYGON 267 clc se 
to, and up to, harvest as listed on the label. 


CYGON SHOULD BE APPLIED ONLY IN THE MANNER AND Fi R 
THE USES LISTED ON THE LABELS OF CONTAINERS. 
OTHER CYANAMID CYGON FORMULATIONS 


CYGON Systemic 25, a 25% wettable powder, is used on grap 's 
(California) and fruit. CYGON 2-E, containing two pounds of acti 3I 


-CYGON per gallon, is an effective residual fly control and a! 0 


controls pests of certain ornamental crops. 


For further information, please address inquiries to: 
American Cyanamid Company, P. O. Box 400, Princeton, N+ 
Jersey 08540. 


*"Registered Trademark of American Cyanamid Company 
*Manufacturers’ Trademarks 
**Colloidal Products Corporation, Petaluma, California 


For complete directions and restrictions, please read entire CYGON product label. 
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Your potential weed problem 
may also dictate your choice of seed. 
If you're after nutsedge or annual 
grasses, and using Eptam or Balan, 
youre limited to a straight alfalfa 
or trefoil seeding. Both chemicals 
are potent grass-killers and will do 
in your timothy or brome along with 
the weeds. 

Seeding rates are the subject of 
many conversations this winter as 
farmers struggle with higher seed 
prices. Cornell specialists suggest 
15-18 pounds of alfalfa seed per 
acre in seedings made without a 
grass, or 8-12 pounds in seedings 
made with a grass. Penn State 
agronomists suggest 20 pounds of 
seed per acre when seeding alfalfa 
alone and 10 pounds with a grass. 

In widespread testing over New 
York for several years in my own 
research, I found 18 pounds to be 
about the best rate for alfalfa seed- 
ings made without a grass. In my 
tests, 18 pounds out-yielded both 
the lower 12-pound rate and the 
higher rate of 24 pounds per acre. 
The differences weren't always great, 
but they did show a profit for the 
18-pound rate. 

Acid soils continue to be the main 
limiting factor in alfalfa production 
in many areas of the Northeast. 
Check your soil test levels and apply 
enough lime to overcome acidity 
and bring your pH up to adequate 
levels for alfalfa and trefoil. In New 
York, Cornell agronomist Shaw Reid 
points to Cornell trials indicating 
that alfalfa grows best at pH’s be- 
tween 6.5 and 7. 

Since pH levels tend to drop as 
stands get older, Reid suggests liming 
to a pH level of 7.0 so that the pH 
will remain adequate through the 
life of the stand. Birdsfoot trefoil 
does well at a somewhat lower pH, 
but you should start this crop off 
at no less than 6.5 on the pH scale. 

Proper fertilization is crucial in 
getting high-yielding stands. Best 
results have come from band place- 
ment of high-phosphorus fertilizers 
one inch below the seed during 
plant.ag. This permits rapid seedling 
growth and provides better stands 
of alfalfa and especially, birdsfoot 
trefoil. In New York trials, 20-40 
pounds per acre of band-placed 
phosphorus have sufficed at planting, 
with annual topdressing to follow. 

Potassium is the key to winter 
survival and is essential to high 
yields. Reid suggests 20-60 pounds 
per acre at planting time, but notes 
that the critical period for this ele- 
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ment is the year following seeding, 
when needs are best met by top- 
dressing. 

Nitrogen isn’t essential to legume 
seedings, since legumes get this 
nutrient through _ nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria in their roots. 

Penn State suggestions run some- 
what higher for all nutrients, due 
to climatic and soil differences be- 
tween the two states. Keystone State 
agronomists suggest that you plow 
down enough fertilizer to provide 
a 0-90-180 ratio of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium per acre... 
then apply an additional 15-45-15 
per acre in the band with the planter. 

Specific seeding tips for your home 


situation are available through your 
local county Extension agents and 
through industry fieldmen. If you 
have had problems in the past, or 
if your forage stands aren't all you 
would like them to be, check with 
your Extension agent for help in 
pinpointing problems and in finding 
solutions. Both the science and tech- 
nology are now available to estab- 
lish profit-making stands. 

Establishment, of course, is only 
the first step. If you spend the effort 
and investment to get good stands, 
it makes sense to follow through 
with good management of the re- 
sulting crop in this and subsequent 
years. This means early cutting, 
annual topdressing, and, if necessary, 
spraying for weevils, leafhoppers 
and other pests. 


If you’re not equipped or prepared 
to follow up with heads-up manage- 
ment, you may be dollars ahead to 
seed the old way with oats, and take 
a thinner forage stand. This becomes 
a management decision, and a real- 
istic one. If you can’t plan on taking 
hay off a field before July 1 in future 
years, youll only get two cuts per 
year, and these won't be high in 
quality. Your returns may not justify 
the extra cost of “no-weed” seedings. 


However, at present land and 
equipment costs, it may not pay to 
grow any crop if you can't give it 
good management. Personally, I opt 
for doing the best job possible in 
both initial seeding and later man- 
agement, since this combination is 
most likely to bring top profit. 





Meet the Owatonna Haymakers. 
They can change crop harvesting into 
a whole new ball game. 


Because now, you can match an OMC hay tool to your 


acreage, crops and harvesting conditions. When you’re 
long on acres and short on time, handle legume crops 
with Owatonna’s Hydrostatic 275 Auger Windrower or 
new 260 Draper. Or perhaps you need the windrow-full 
swath versatility of a Haymaster. 


All feature a unique, three-point suspension system 
called Contour Flotation that floats the cutting platform 
over rough terrain to get all the crop. And they offer 
OMC’s Controlled Crop Conditioning to promote fast, 
uniform curing and assure you of leafy, high-quality hay. 


See your Owatonna dealer, or mail the coupon below. 


Owatonna Mfg. Co., Inc. * Owatonna, Minn. 55060 
Please send me information on the following: 


L]. 260 Draper Windrower 
[] 216 Haymaster Mower-Conditioner 


L) 275 Auger Windrower 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE. 


crops. 


ZIP. 








COUNTY. 
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| L] 206 Haymaster Mower-Conditioner 
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HAYMASTER MOWER-CONDITIONERS 
® Choice of intermeshing rubber rolls 
(216 Haymaster) or synchronized steel.rolls 
(206 Haymaster). 
@ Nine-foot cutting bar with built-in rock guard. 
@ Easily adjustable roll spacing for different 


@ Hydrostatic drive, and 75 hp. gas or diesel 
engine. 
@ Finger-tip steering wheel control. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

SELF-PROPELLED WINDROWERS 
| 

| @ Maximum operator comfort. 
a 


Owatonna Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Owatonna, Minnesota 55060 
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How to pick 


The right engine oil 


To help you choose the best oil 
to meet the operating requirements 
of your engines, here’s an explanation 
of engine-oil properties and the terms 
used to describe them — including the 
new American Petroleum Institute 
(API) service classifications that have 
recently gone into effect. 

In addition to its basic job of 
holding down wear and friction, the 
oil in the engine crankcase must 
perform a host of other jobs. These 
include: absorbing shock and cush- 
ioning loads, sealing between the 
cylinder wall and piston rings, and 
supplementing engine cooling. While 
doing all these things, the oil must 
also keep engine parts clean, resist 
foaming, resist thinning out when 
heated, prevent scuffing and scoring 
of metal parts, prevent bearing cor- 
rosion, and provide rust protection. 

How well it does all these things 
depends partly on its viscosity —a 
measure of the oil’s body, or thick- 
ness. An oil of high viscosity is thick- 
er (heavier-bodied) than a low-vis- 
cosity oil. 

Viscosity is determined in the 
laboratory by measuring the time 
required for a prescribed quantity of 
the oil to flow through a small hole. 
Since oil temperature affects vis- 
cosity, the tests are made with the 
oil at a temperature of 210 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or 0, depending upon 
the type of oil. 


Results 


The results of such tests are re- 
ported in terms of SAE (Society of 
Automotive Engineers) viscosity 
numbers. The full range of these 
numbers is 5W, 1OW, 20W, 20, 30, 
40, and 50. The numbers with the 
“W” attached indicate that viscosity 
was measured at 0 degrees F, while 
those without the “W” indicate that 
the viscosity was determined at 210 
degrees F. 

Each SAE viscosity number repre- 
sents a range of acceptable times for 
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the flow of the oil through the small 
opening. Thus, two different oils 
may have identical SAE viscosity 
numbers, but the precise viscosity 
may vary somewhat. 

The ability of an oil to resist thin- 
ning as its temperature increases is 
called its viscosity index. An oil with 
a high viscosity index thins out less, 
or remains more viscous as tempera- 
ture increases than does an oil with a 
low viscosity index. Ideally, an oil 
should have a relatively low viscosity 
at low temperature to provide easy 
starting of the engine, but should 
resist thinning, out as the engine 
warms up to operating temperature 
so that it can provide maximum pro- 
tection to the engine parts. 

In the refining and processing of 
engine oils, viscosity-index-improvers 
can be added to light-bodied lubri- 
cating oils to provide this desired 
high viscosity index. For example, 
modified oil can meet the low-tem- 


perature requirements of SAE 5W as* 


well as the high-temperature require- 
ments of SAE 20 motor oil. Such an 
oil is designated SAE 5W20, or a 
multiple-viscosity oil. Multiple- 
viscosity oils are also available in 
other grades such as SAE 10W30 and 
SAE 20W40. 


In addition to viscosity, another 
characteristic, called “pour point,” 
is important in cold-weather opera- 
tion. Wax in the oil may congeal at 
low temperatures and reduce the 
ability of the oil to flow of its own 
accord. Pour point is determined by 
chilling a sample of the oil under 
standard conditions, and then ob- 
serving the temperature at which 
there is no flow when the sample is 
tipped slightly. Thus, pour point is 
a measure of the minimum tempera- 
ture at which the oil should be used. 


New Classifications 


The long-recognized need for 
some method for describing an en- 
gine lubricating oil has given rise 
over the years to a variety of terms 
such as premium, heavy duty, and 
supplement 1. These early terms 
were an attempt to describe the 
oil, rather than relate its capabilities 
to the requirements of a specific 
operating situation. 

About a decade ago, the American 
Petroleum Institute sponsored the 
development of a series of API en- 
gine-service classifications. In effect, 
these classification categories — ML, 
MM, MS, DG, DM, and DS — were 
an attempt to describe engine op- 
erating conditions to which the 
capabilities of a given lubricant 
could be matched by the petroleum 
producers. 


Increased 


In the mid-1960’s, automobile 
manufacturers found that the require- 
ments of their engines had increased 
to the point where they exceeded 
the capabilities that the oil com- 
panies were required to provide to 
meet the MS classification. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers were, in effect, 
required to set up standards that the 
engine oil had to meet if their en- 
gines were to have satisfactory per- 
formance. 

These additional, independent 
requirements of the auto manufac- 
turers tended to obscure and confuse 
the entire service-classification sys- 
tem. At the same time, tractor 
manufacturers found it necessary 
to include such classifications as 
Series 3 specifications to ensure that 
the lubricant would meet the require- 
ments of the tractors. 

About two years ago, a new system 
of API engine-service classifications 
was devised. It presently includes 
nine classes — five for spark-ignition 
engines, and four for diesel engines. 
This system is open-ended — that 
is, it permits the addition of new 
categories as required without chang- 
ing or deleting existing categories. 
Thus, as the need for new categories 


ENGINE SERVICE CLASSIFICATIONS 








New API Clas- Previous API -Other Designations 
sification Classification 
Spark-Ignition SA ML Straight mineral oil 
Engines SB MM Inhibited oil 
SC MS (1964) 1964 MS Warranty Approved, Ford 
SD MS (1968) 1968 MS Warranty Approved, Ford 
GM (Prior to July, 1970) 
Mil-L-2104C 
SE None 1972. Warranty Approved, Ford - 
GM (July, 1970) 
Mil-L-46152 
Diesel 
Engines CA DG Mil-L-2104 A 
CB DM Supplement 1 
CGE DM Mil-L-2104 B; Mil-L-46152 
CD DS Mil-L-45199 B; Series 3 


Mil-L-2104 C 





to accommodate more severe service 
conditions arises, they can be added 
without disrupting the existing sys- 
tem. 

New classifications and their re- 
lationships to former classifications 
are given in the table. 

Each of the service classifications 
is based on measurements of per- 
formance of the engine oil in specific 
tests. For each of these tests, there 
is a minimum acceptable score. The 
oil must meet the requirements of 
the several categories to qualify for 
a specific rating. However, an in- 
dividual oil producer may, if he so 
desires, exceed these minimums in 
any of the categories. 

Unfortunately, the user has no. 
way of telling whether the oil barely 
meets the minimum or exceeds it 
by a substantial amount in any of the 
categories. 

Traditionally, the better-quality 
engine oils have been able to meet 
the requirements for more than one 
service classification. For example, 
an oil that met the earlier require- 
ments for service DM might well 
have met the requirements for ser- 
vice MS and DG as well. Under the 
new classification system, a com- 
parable oil meets the requirements 
for service SE, SD, CB, and CC. 

More recently, several of the ma- 
jor oil companies have developed 
and introduced oils that also meet 
the requirements for service CD as 
well. Thus, these new oils meet or 
exceed the requirements for all ser- 
vice classifications. Therefore, the 
user need stock only one oil, even 
though he has engines with different 
requirements. This avoids the in- 
convenience of “keeping track of” 
two or more oils, and the problem 
of making sure that the oil added to 
a given engine is indeed the correct 


one for it, 
To perform all the jobs required 


of it, engine oil contains many ad- 
ditives in addition to the base petro- 
leum stock. The number and amount 
of additives used depends on the 
characteristics of the base petroleum 
stock as well as the use for which 
the oil is intended. Here are some: 

— Oxidation inhibitors reduce the 
rate of oxidation, and thus slow the 
formation of compounds harmful to 
the engine. 

— Corrosion inhibitors coat metal 
wearing surfaces with an impervious 
film to reduce attacks by corrosive 
compounds. 

— Detergents loosen deposits which 
may have formed on valves, pistons, 
rings, or other parts of the engine. 

— Dispersants hold the contami- 
nants in suspension so that they will 
not settle out and collect in the 
engine. 

— Anti-foamants prevent accumu- 
lation of air bubbles in the oil. When 
oil is agitated rapidly in the presence 
of air, tiny air bubbles form. The air 
“dilutes” the oil and reduces its 
effectiveness. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that these bubbles be removed 
rapidly from the oil. 

— Pour-point depressants improve 
the ability of the oil to flow at low 
temperature. 

Special ‘‘Dopes”’ 

What about the special additives 
or dopes that the operator can add 
to the crankcase oil or to the gaso- 
line? Some of these can be used 

(Continued on page 35) 
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rganic —The popularity of the 
‘ganic food movement stems from 
ie assumed virtues of “unchemi- 
led” foods which some folks claim 
‘e more nutritious and more flavor- 
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vithout risk, and do provide bene- 
its. For example, engine solvents 
vill free gum-stuck piston rings and 
jpper cylinder lubricants are for 
egular use and for breaking-in a 
1ew or rebuilt engine, and de-icer 
oncentrates added to the fuel pre- 
vent freezing. 

Any other special compounds or 
dopes” are likely to do more harm 
than good. The various additives 
liscussed earlier in the article are 
added to the base stock on the basis 
of exhaustive tests and evaluations 
conducted by the refiner. The goal 
is to obtain the desired benefit in 
each case without introducing un- 
desirable characteristics. Thus, a 
careful balance must be maintained 
among the several additives used. 
Selecting Oil 

Probably the best rule to follow 
in oil selection is to start a new 
engine with the viscosity and service 
designation recommended by the 
sngine manufacturer in the operator's 
nanual. Then, as the engine becomes 
worn, use a higher-viscosity oil in 
the same service rating. 

If the engine was built before these 
additive-type oils were in general 
use, obviously the engine was not 
designed to make use of the im- 
proved oil properties. Therefore, 
there is little reason to use anything 
but the straight petroleum oil for 
which the engine was designed. 

In fact, if detergent oil is used in 
an engine which has had many hours 
of service with non-detergent oils, 
it may start to use oil. However, 
there’s a good reason, which is not 
he fault of the oil. 

Generally, the engine was not 
ising oil because it was so full of 
ludge and other deposits that the 
il could not circulate as fast or to 
every place that it should. Thus, 
he engine was not using oil because 
t was not being properly lubricated! 

When the detergent oil is added, 
t tends to remove these deposits 
and permit free circulation of oil. 
Then, if the engine is worn, it will 
start using oil, as it should have been 
Joing all along. 

An oil containing detergent and 
dispersant usually appears very dirty 
soon after it is put in the crankcase. 
This appearance is produced by the 
contaminants that it carries in sus- 
pension. The dirty appearance is an 
indication that the oil is doing its 
ob properly. 

By choosing the correct SAE 
number, based upon the manufactur- 
ers recommendation, air tempera- 
ture, and the condition of the engine, 
and the correct API rating based 
upon the manufacturer’s recommen- 
dation and type of use you expect 
of the engine, you should be able 
to properly select engine oil. 
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ful than their inorganic counterparts. 
But there’s no research data to sup- 
port these claims, says Dr. Leroy 
Svec, a crop physiologist in the 
College of Agricultural Sciences at 
the University of Delaware. 

To find out whether or not or- 
ganically-grown vegetables are in 
fact superior, a team of scientists 
at the University undertook a com- 
parison study of organic and con- 
ventional methods of gardening. The 
objective was to have vegetables of 
the same maturity grown side-by- 
side for analysis and taste comparison. 

Fertilizer for the organic plot 
consisted of dairy-cattle manure, 
cottonseed, bone and blood meals, 
and rock phosphate. These were 
applied in amounts to closely ap- 
proximate treatment in the con- 


ventional plot. A 5-10-10 commer- 
cial fertilizer was applied to the 
conventional plot at five pounds 
per 100 square feet. An equal amount 
of peat moss was added to the soil 
in both plots to improve moisture- 
holding qualities. 

Pest control in the organic plot 
was limited to the growing of so- 
called “‘companionate crops” — 
garlic and marigolds. But according 
to Svec, there was no obvious benefit 
from these plants in terms of pest 
control. White flies and other usual 
pests were present on the vegetables 
in both plots. Plants in the conven- 
tional plot were treated three times 
with pesticides over the growing 
season. 

To test the claim of advocates of 
organic vegetables that there is a 


taste difference between products 
of the two types of cultivation, 
vegetables from the test plots were 
compared by a taste panel in the 
College of Home Economics. In 
general, the panel could find no 
significant differences in color, flavor 
or texture between organic and con- 
ventional samples. 

The researchers could also find no 
significant difference between either 
the nutritional value or the mineral 
content of vegetables grown by the 
two methods. 

At the end of a two-year study, 
they concluded that the two methods 
of vegetable production were equal 
in terms of quality of produce, and 
that no consistent advantage was 
shown for yield response by either 
method. 
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the tonnage terror heart that goes 
tick, tick, tick... to cut, cut, cut 


Knives, knife heads, shear- 
bar, heavy duty shaft and 
bearings make up the heart of 
a forage harvester. How this 
heart works can mean dollars 
to you — savings in time and 
horsepower, adding up to 
greater field-to-feed efficiency. 
Start your buying with the FOX 
heart. 


FOX knives are set to tick 
the shearbar. Yes, touch all 
across, every inch of 120 
inches of knife edge, tungsten 
carbide steel to steel. That’s 
10 feet of shearcut per rota- 
tion. That’s tonnage. 


Check around. You'll find 
some brands must have knife 
clearance. We say if knives 
don’t touch to tick, they tear 


forage. If they don’t shear, they 
shred. This wastes power. 


Rigid anchoring of our cyl- 
inder shaft running in tapered 
roller bearings keeps heads 
fixed so knives tick true all 
across... thru heavy tonnage, 
taking jars and jolts. 


Ask your FOX dealer about 
his dental care service clinic. 
See the electric knife grinder 
put the bite in a tonnage terror. 


Yes, FOX can help you im- 
prove your forage harvesting 
methods. Attend a service 
clinic or write for free handy 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 


Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 


booklet — to keep a tonnage 
terror ready for field-to-feed 
efficiency. 





FOX electric knife grinder... just a 
touch up, over and back ... restores 
proper bevel and sharp edge. 


FD 7503 A 










There is a FOX 
fit your forage 
harvesting need 
pull-type or self 
propelled. 





ith cleaner corn. 





Lasso plus atrazine tank mix can mean 
. . fewer grasses and broadleaves. 


This tank mix does a good job of controlling problem grasses in corn, 
like: crabgrass, fall panicum, and the foxtails — giant, green and 
yellow. Lasso plus atrazine controls tough broadleaves, too, like pigweed, 


common ragweed and lambsquarters. = = 


Ps. ts = Gee 


And Lasso plus atrazine helps you 
minimize the possibility of carryover. 
Because Lasso by itself doesn’t carryover 
and you use less atrazine in the tank mix. 





If carryover cannot be tolerated. 


Consider Lasso plus Bladex' tank mix for 
good broadspectrum control of many grasses and 
broadleaves — with no carryover. 





IN SOYBEANS 


Start with Lasso for cleaner soybeans. 


Lasso can be used for good grass control in soybeans as 
well as corn. And there are labeled Lasso tank mixes for broad- 
spectrum weed control in soybeans. Like Lasso plus Lorox’ tank mix. 
This tank mix works well in light to medium soil types with 





at least 1% organic matter. 


These tank mixes give good crop tolerance and offer good 
performance under a wide range of moisture conditions. So when you 
start planning this year’s herbicide program, start with Lasso. 

As with all agricultural chemicals, always read and follow 
the Lasso label directions. 


The herbicide to start with 





HERBICIDE BY Monsanto 


1. Bladex is a registered trademark of Shell Oi] Company. 
2. Lorox is a registered trademark of E. |, DuPont de Nemours and Company. L-E-2-75 
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mature 
better. 


You shouldn't have to wait 
the better part of a decade to get 
a new orchard into profitable 
production. And now, with 
Ethrel, you don’t. 

Ethrel® plant regulator gets 
your young apple trees produc- 
ing one to two years earlier. It 
reduces vegetative growth and 
promotes uniform flowering. It 
“settles down” young trees and 
starts your new orchards pro- 
ducing a steady upward flow 
of apples. 





Ethrel gets your young 
es producing sooner, 
trees producing 


Here’s what Les Green, 
Wenatchee, Washington, had to 
say: ‘It’s almost as important to 
use Ethrel on your young trees 
for flowering as it is to get early 
red color on mature trees.’ 

As Les says, Ethrel will also 
help your mature trees. Apples 
develop a deeper color, taste 
better (starches are converted 
to sugars), are easier to pick, 
and are ripe 7-14 days earlier 
for a once-through-the- 
orchard harvest. 


VET OPEN HOUSE 


Want to learn more about ani- 
mals and how veterinary science 
can help them stay healthy? Then 
plan to attend Cornell University’s 
veterinary college open house on 
Saturday, April 19, from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. 

A student-organized event which 
annually attracts as many as 5,000 
persons, the open house is designed 


Vet student Alan Lindsey discusses 
calf health problems with visitors at 
an open house sponsored by Cornell’s 
veterinary college. 


From early flowering of 
young trees to an early harvest 
of a premium crop, Ethrel will 
do wonders for your apples. Ask 
your dealer for a pamphlet. 

Ethrel should be used in 
accordance with label directions 
and only on those crops regis- 
tered for Ethrel use. 


Ethrel 


Helps nature help you. 








to show the public all facets of vei- 
erinary medicine . . . teaching, re- 
search and clinical care of all types 
of domestic animals. 

Visitors in past years have looked 
into the rumen (part of a cows 
stomach) while the animal munched 
hay contentedly in its stall. The cow 
has been surgically equipped with a 
“rumen fistula,” a window into the 
stomach which allows observation 
of stomach contractions. 

Visitors have also listened to the 
heartbeats of various anima's 
through stethoscopes, viewed horses 
whose internal organs were painted 
in watercolor on their skin, and ex- 
amined skeletons of domestic an'- 
mals. 

Many of the most popular exhibi‘s 
and demonstrations will be repeated 
this year, and new ones are planne‘l, 
The equipment used in the care of 
both large and small animals will be 
demonstrated, and students will be 
on hand to show visitors around. 

The New York State Veterinary 
College at Cornell University is 
one of only 18 accredited colleges 
of veterinary medicine in the United 
States. It is the oldest state-supported 
college at Cornell. 


HORTICULTURAL HEYDAY 


The Ulster County Community 
College is sponsoring a “Horticultura! 
Heyday” on Saturday, April 12, 
1975. Widely-recognized authorities 
will share ideas on growing vege- 
tables, fruit, flowers and turfgrass. 
The public is cordially invited. 

The college is located at Stone 
Ridge, New York, about halfway 
between Albany and New York City. 





Al Fox, long-time farm reporter fo 
WBEN, Buffalo, New York, admire 
the certificate of appreciation pre- 
sented to him by Western New Yor< 
Apple Growers Association and New 
York Cherry Growers Association. Fox 
who plans to retire this spring, wa: 
honored for 30 years of outstanding 
agricultural broadcasting. 





oe S . . G ~ 
You certainly gave it an appropriate name! 
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taken by eminent domain. 


Taking your property 


One of the sorest points of con- 
tention between government and 
private citizens . . . and sometimes 
between public utility companies 
and landowners . . . involves the ex- 
ercise of eminent domain. 

Only recently, a farmer in Cayuga 
County, New York, called AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to report that he 
had been abruptly notified by an 
electric-company representative that 
his farm had been included in one 
alternative site for fly-ash disposal 
from a proposed coal-fired power 
plant. The farmer and his wife were 
scared to death, and have been leav- 
ing no stone unturned since in an 
attempt to be removed from the list 
of possible sites submitted to the 


Department of Environmental Con- 


servation. Other area farmers, 
though, report being approached on 
the same matter in a way that left 
them much less concerned, and bet- 
ter informed, than the first farmer 
mentioned. 

It turns out that it is the DEC 
which makes the final determination 
as to location of such disposal sites 
-.. and the state can take the prop- 
erties involved under the power of 
eminent domain. And, although ten 
alternative sites are submitted in 
such cases, a cloud of uncertainty 
hangs over all the farms included 
in all ten possibilities . . . and it may 
hang for years because of the long 
delays in getting approval for any 
Power-producing facility these days. 

Sure, we all recognize that govern- 
ment agencies must have the author- 
ity to take land for roads and other 
‘ssential uses, and that utility com- 
panies must have the legal right to 
force easements across property on 
behalf of public service. 

However, many are the sad stories 
told by property owners over the 
years concerning situations where 
they feel] they've been pushed 
‘round unjustly. The biggest single 
area of disagreement involves the 
‘mounts paid by land-taking orga- 
izations for property appropriated 
tnder eminent domain laws. One 
'eport of a landowner’s lament is on 
Page 31 of this issue. 
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Sometimes the bulldozers arrive lon 


Patent Pending TM 


Feed Up to 


70 Head a Day 





























— On a Free Choice Basis 


g before any payment for property 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding @ Silage @ Baled Hay e 
Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay e Chopped Hay and @ Green Chop. It is 
mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Distributed By: 
Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 


MEW WAY TO SPREAD LIQUID MANURET 


Now TICO offers a time-, equipment- 
and money-saving way to solve 
manure handling problems 

from pit or lagoon to field. - 
Agitate, mix, pump, pipe and spread. 


The High Performance BAUER 
helical rotor pumps are self-priming 
and handle the thickest liquid 
manure without difficulty. Agitate 
pit or lagoon, pump into spreader 
tank or through irrigation pipe and 
spreader nozzles. 


Nelson Rockefeller, when he was 
governor of New York, made by 
executive authority some improve- 
ment in eminent domain procedures 
that helped ease the situation. How- 
ever, many of the problem areas 
could be attacked only through basic 
legislative changes. 

In New York, a Temporary Com- 
mission on Eminent Domain has 
spent a lot of time developing new 
legislation intended to improve the 
taking of property. As a result, the 
Eminent Domain Procedure Act 
(EDPA) was introduced into the 
New York State Legislature at its 
1974 session, and passed both houses 
. .. Only to be vetoed by then-Gover- 
nor Malcolm Wilson. 

The EDPA would provide a uni- 
form procedure for taking property, 
require a public hearing prior to 
exercise of condemnation power, 
require a condemnor to offer a 100- 

















MAIL COUPON 
below, or phone oe 
for full information. _- 












We'll design and install a system for any 
requirement — using TICO quick couple 
pipe (the only irrigation pipe made to 
withstand 300 p. s. i. pressure) and 
standard components. 


We offer all types— 















e Wheel Row ® Solid Set 

percent advance payment to the : : 
property owner prior to taking pos- Financing and Leasing — °Center Pivot Hand Move 
© Available Nationally © Giant Sprinkler @ Trickle 


session, and establish an inexpensive 
small-claims procedure to expedite 
the trial of claims under $5,000. It 
would also provide a property owner 
damaged by a highway change-of- 
grade with a statutory right to dam- 
ages. 






© Liquid Manure Disposal 
Mail coupon below or phone for full 
information. 


Williamstown Irrigation Inc., Dept. A. —«Y 

Williamstown, N.Y. 13493 " 

Rush info: ( Liquid Manure Disposal Equip. 
0 Irrigation Equipment 


eAmounts to $1,000,000 
e Payments up to 10 years 





Phone: 315/964-2214 


Name 
Address 
City 








| 
| 
IRRIGATION, INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, N.Y. 13493 





Solves Problems 


PTO DRIVEN 
ALTERNATORS 


When power lines go down, dependable 
standby electrical power could keep it 
from being disastrous for your farm op- 
eration. The CLOVER alternator provides 
this emergency power in a form as porta- 
ble as the tractor which provides the drive 
power. 

¢ Every unit 100% factory tested 

under full load conditions. 

¢ Class F insulation insures dependable 
long-life operation. 
Exclusive design utilizes 20% more 
steel surface for cooler operation. 





In general, the proposed legisla- 
tion provides for many things long 
sought by farm organizations. If en- 
acted into law, EDPA would go far 
in bringing a broader dimension of 
justice to an arena of confrontation 
inherent in any situation where an 
all-powerful and compulsive pur- 
chaser faces a generally unwilling 
seller. 

The bill . . . entitled S. 7969 in 
1974 .. . will probably be the sub- 
ject of legislative and executive con- 
sideration in the 1975 session. It’s 
one of those important but somewhat 
colorless items that tends to be ob- 
scured amidst all the hullabaloo over 
a big jump in the gas tax, or repeal 
of the abortion laws. 

In the long run, though, the re- 
form of eminent domain procedures 
is a real gut issue for rural Empire 
Staters. — G.L.C. 




















Clover Alternator With 
3-Point Carrier ° 






Howard S. Crane, Inc. ° 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


GE A 
Middletown, N.Y. 10950 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 
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Dates to Remember 


Mar. 4 - Annual Livestock Day, 
preceded by Pennsylvania Cattle- 
men's Association Annual Dinner at 

6 p.m. on March 3; both at Penn 

State University, University Park, Pa. 


Mar. 7 - Vermont Beef Producers 
Annual Short Course, Ramada Inn, 
South Burlington, Vt. 


Mar. 19-20 - American Pork Con- 
gress, Kansas City, Mo. For 
information, write George 
Gabrielse, R.D. 2, Lyons, N.Y. 
14489 


Mar. 19-27 - Agricultural Leaders 
Forum 

Mar. 19 - Alexander Firemen's 
Recreation Center, 8 miles south 
of Batavia, N.Y. 

Mar. 20 - NYS Grange Head- 
quarters, Cortland, Nisayis 

Mar. 24 - Holiday Inn, Newburgh, 
Nays 

Mar. 26 - Ag. & Tech. College, 
Canton, N.Y (ATC Theater) 

Mar. 27 - Ag. & Tech. College, 
Cobleskill, N.Y. (Bouck Hall) 





Mar. 20-21 = 28th National Conference 
on Rural Health, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Exclusive Hot-Dip galvanizing keeps 
Jamesway, barn equipment on the job years longer 


Hot-Dip galvanizing 
protects against rust and 
corrosion inside and out 


The non-siphon water 


Mar. 24 - National Agriculture Day 


Mar. 26-27 - New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference, Memorial Union, 
University of New Hampshire, 


corrosion and rust hit the hardest. It provides high’ eee 


resistance to abuse and it seals welded joints. The 
zinc coating provides many times thicker protection 
than paint or ordinary plating. For example, you get 
cup shown at the right is 30 pounds of zinc protection with Hot-Dip galvaniz- 
an example of Jamesway ing compared to only one pound of protection from 
durability. Both cup and valve are Hot-Dip galva- aluminum paint covering the same surface. 

nized inside and outside to provide long life protec- 
tion against corrosion. 





Mar. 28-29 - Cornell's School for 
Christmas Tree Growers, Morrison 
and Riley-Robb Halls, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





Apr. 3 - 17th Annual New England Dairy 
Feed Conference, Holiday Inn, Marl- 
boro, Mass. 


See your Jamesway dealer for the best in long-life 
stalls, stanchions, pens, water cups and all barn ac- 


Hot-Dip galvanizing adds many years of life to all cessories. Find out about Special Savings now in ef- 
Jamesway barn equipment. Dipping steel equipment fect. Count on our experience in planning. It pays to 
into melted zinc at 840 degree temperature literally Use all Jamesway barn equipment. But don’t take 
bonds the two metals together. It protects your our word for it — ask a neighbor who owns Jamesway. 


Apr. 4-6 - Annual Vermont Maple 
Festival, St. Albans, Vt. 


Apr. 6-9 - 60th Annual Meeting 
National Dairy Council, Crown Center, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


“Apr. 16-18 - 7th Annual Cornell Uni- 


equipment outside, of course, but also inside where SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. versity Conference on Energy, 
VOLUMATICo If — si- BIG JIMe@ silage dis) VOLUME-BELT® cattle BARN CLEANER — _ ALL-SEASON VENTI- Agriculture and ee oe 
lage distributor-unload- tributor-unloader. Auto- feeder — ‘“‘Belts-it-out’’ Rugged chain type LATION SYSTEM — Hotel Syracuse; Dy LACUss Ete 

er. Big capacity. 3- matic filling, quick fast and quiet with no pulls up to 700’ of complete set of Apr. 18 - New York Angus Association 
point suspension. Pow- changeover, top un-___ feed separation. Big loaded chain. Cleans matched components | Annual Meeting, Sheraton Inn, Canan- 
er ring drive. No loading, bottom dis- 14-inch belt moves up to 23" per minute. automatically provides daigua, N.Y.; Apr. 19 - 40th Annual 
weights to adjust ... charge. Big capacity, feed fast ... in your Shear pin protection. comfortable, healthful, Sale, Sayre Farms, Phelps, N.Y. 


no bull wheel. automatic operation. barn or outside. It's fast and rugged. profitable environment. 


Apr. 18 - Maryland Angus Association 
Spring Quality Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Frederick, Md. 


Apr. 19 - Veterinary College Open 
House, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Apr. 21-24 - International Livestock 
Waste Conference, Assembly Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 





Apr. 22-25 - New York Spring 
Holstein Carousel, NYS Fairgrounds, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Apr. 22 - Select Semen Sale 
Apr. 23 - Calf Sale 

Apr. 24 - Holstein Sale 

Apr. 25 - Holstein Show 





Jamesway. works so you can farm 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, prompt service, dependable parts 


ee Se eter Gunes: ia at al oad imate ME ted Bedard? <3 eanaa i> 518-563-1809 | May 3 - Rockingham Craftsmen's 
NEW YORK Hamburg — Abbott’s Richardson Milling Company St. Johnsville ~ Valley Equipment Co. - - - 518-568-7414 Spring Fair, Town Hall, Rt. 111, 
Akron —Don Beck, Inc.- -------- 716-542-4495 716-649-3511 sie . William Roese, Jr. - - - - - - 518-827-5770 Kingston, N.H. 
Alexander —H. D. Brown & Son - - - - - 716-343-5981 Henderson — Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. - 315-938-5416 neca Falls — Salerno Farm Supply - - - 315-568-6246 
Amsterdam — Albert Anderson - - - - - - 518-842-1762 Johnsonville — Cross Dairy Equipment - - - 518-663-8198 Sherburne — Sawyer Farm & Home Supply - 607-674-9060 May 8-10 - National Ayrshire Meeting, 
Andover - D. & i Reed Micse sera 607-478-5331 Kennedy — Walker Sprague Co.- - - - - - 716-267-2905 South Dayton — Ecker’s Equipment . . . - 716-988-3303 B random. vi 
hae Sawn eee Brothers, Inc. - - oe Lacoma — Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. aie a Be pet eae Ipaa cx ae 
SaaeRe Church & Sons, Inc. - 315-635-3551 ea kaon eS re ae Bane Stanfordvile ~ Stanford rte tries Inc... 914-868-2200 | May 17 - Annual Buck and Kid Show, 
Ballston Spa — Charles 0. Garrison - - - 518-885-5609 Liverpool — Royce Zogg- ------- 315-457-7513 Syracuse — Campbell Construction Co.- - - 315-469-7172 Fairgrounds, Altamont, N.Y. Spons as 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies - - - 518-483-2557 Lockport — Taylor Hardware - - - ~~: - 716-433-5409 Unadilla — Earl’s Poultry Farm. -- - - - 607-369-9179 by NYS Dairy Goat Breeders Associatio™ 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment. - - - - - 607-776-6220 Lowville — Maurice Roes & Sons - - - - - 315-376-6959 Walton — Van Blackman: - - - - 607-829-3651 Open to public. Free. 
Blossvale — Jay's Sales & Services, Inc. - - 315-337-7140 Lyons —Schleede Farm Supply: - - - = - 315-946-6822 Warsaw —Wyco Farm Equipment - - - - - 716-796-3370 
Cairo — Cole's Farm Equipment - . - - - 918-622-3389 Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Co. - - - - 518-235-0089 Weedsport — Blumer Supply - - - - - _- + 315-834-7221 | Aug. 12-14 - Empire Farm Days, for 
Canastota — Fisher Farms - - - - - = - 315-697-7039 Middlesex —Delos Dann - ------ - 315-584-3487 West Berne —R. S. Moreland Construction - 518-872-0355 abednd connncutive pear ab Neenan Fart. 
Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment - . - 315-386-8551 Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. - - - - - 315-497-0770 West Bloomfield — Coakley Power Equipment Co. oe We cele Ne 
Cape Vincent — Boss Farm Supply - - - - 315-654-6084 Newfield — Mazourek Farms - ------ 607-564-3485 716-624-1057 Ne ee eo ee 
as aoe aah Co., Inc.- - - et Patterson —Philbeth Farm Repair - - - - uae see we oes Soe é ie : Ha 
mer —Dandee Service - ----- °° - IN i Se ReaParnelli ss ase ese oe 716-243-127 — West Wintield Farm supply, 'nc. 
Cocbeclon<ochertin Mills, Inc. - - - - 914-932-8282 crag ot Aa 315-822-3771 FRANKENSTEIN BURDEN 
Cuba — Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc.- - - - - 716-968-1199 
Delevan —Tri-Town Dairy Supply, Inc. - - - oe If you carry life’s heaviest burden, 
East Randolph — H. & H. Farm Service - - -398- . 
East Springfield - Homer Fassett - - - - 607-264-6831 Drop it now before you are gor Ma 
Elma — Smith Farm Supply = © = > 716-652-3379 BUTLER MANUFACTURING Company | " 9°°WS andreppiesss: sme 
Elmira — Charles Olin & Sons -----:-: 607-739-2042 JAMESWAY DIVISION every year; 


That ‘‘chip’’ you let ride on you 
shoulder. 


104 West Milwaukee Ave. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 BE-5S 





Design specifications are subject to change without notice 


by D. A. Hoove! 
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ORGANIC MICRO-NUTRIENTS 
FERMENTABLE FEEDS 


CUSTOM BLENDED MINERAL 
AND VITAMIN NUTRITION 


RATION BALANCING 


THE IM-PRUV-ALL PROGRAM 
MAY BE YOUR ANSWER 


MAKE MONEY 


For more information write: 


Northeast |M-PRUV-ALL 


56 Main Street 
Franklin, N.Y. 13775 


HAY TEDDER 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 
at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork heads 
foltow uneven ground to pick up all 
hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 


Also available—the 
popular Grimm reel 

bar tedders in 7 ft. 
width. Ground or p.t.o. 
driven. 


Write or phone for full details 
and dealer information. 


G. H.GRIMM CO., INC. 
Rutland, Vt. 05701 
Phone: (802) 775-5411 





Sam-Fran Gutter Grate & 


Helps prevent teat injury and cast- 
ing of withers. Keeps hind legs, 
udder and tail out of gutter. Has 
width and height adjustment . . . 
Ready for immediate use . . . For 
14” to 18" wide gutters. Sturdy 

. Of 3/4” steel bars... 40” 


long. 
= 


Manufactured by Industrial Fabricating Corp., 
4 Collamer Circle, East Syracuse, New York 13057 


See your local Agway 
store or representative 


a, The “Animal-Powered”’ 
m Livestock Watering Pump 


Even unweaned calves 
work pump on first try! 


«Sandpoint or Dam_ « Lifts water 26 ft 


CRISAFULLI PUMP CO., INC. 


Dept. 14 Box 1051, Glendive, Mt. 59330 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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Current comments 
Agribusinessmen and farmers 


tell us --- 


MASTITIS remedies are being re- 
duced in number by action of the 
Food and Drug Administration. A 
recent ruling requires proof that 
antibiotic combinations do a better 


job than each component antibiotic 


by itself. 

The cost of complying with FDA 
demands is very high, and many 
products don’t have the market po- 
tential to justify the effort of getting 
them approved. 

One northeastern college veteri- 
narian tells us that a product called 
“Quatermaster” is the only antibiotic 
combination on the market . . . each 
treatment unit containing a million 
units of penicillin, plus one gram 
of streptomycin. 

A sidelight is that this massive 
a dose can only be justified, accord- 
ing to FDA thinking, against the 
super-tough staphylococcus organ- 
isms . . . so the label lists that par- 
ticular bug. However, research indi- 
cates the product is 100-percent 
effective against “strep-ag” ... and 
so farmers use it against that easier- 
to-kill critter, even if the label 
doesn’t technically make such usage 
legal! 

The nit-picking afflicted upon pro- 
ducers of any commodity is endless! 


Tractors continue to go toward 
higher-horsepower models, reports 
Emmett Barker of the Farm and 
Industrial Equipment Institute. In 
1965, only 2 percent of tractors sold 
were over 100 horsepower. By 1971, 
this percentage had risen to 24... 
and in 1974, 40 percent were in the 
over-100 classification. 

He went on to point out that one 
1964-model manure spreader re- 
quired 782 bushels of corn (or 343 
bushels of soybeans) to pay for its 
purchase. A 1974 model with com- 
parable capacity cost only 469 
bushels of corn (198 of soybeans). 
Thus, the price in dollars of equip- 
ment has soared, but the cost in 
terms of units of many agricultural 
commodities hasn’t gone up much, 
or has actually lowered. 


Corn market in Northeast will be 
stimulated by a major industry with- 
in two or three years. Robert G. 
Koons, one of the top men at Clinton 
Corn Processing Company (Division 
of Standard Brands), Clinton, Iowa 
says his firm has purchased the de- 
funct sugar beet processing plant 
near Auburn, New York, from Fred 
Vahlsing. Work has already begun to 
convert the plant into a corn-syrup 
factory. Production should begin in 
three years. Koons says they'll even- 
tually process 30,000 bushels of num- 
ber two yellow corn daily, 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year. 

“We'll be needing just plain old 
(but good quality) field corn,” he 
explains. They'll use rail, barge and 
truck to bring in the corn from 
points west. Koons emphasizes, 






Ys 


though, that the company is anxious 
to get as much Northeast corn as 
possible to cut down on transporta- 
tion costs. 

Asked why CCP chose to locate in 
New York State and ship corn in, 
rather than locate at the raw- 
product source, Koons replies that 
much of the corn-syrup market (soft 
drinks, candy) is in the Northeast. 
“Besides, we think there can be a lot 
more corn grown in New York State 
than currently is the case,” he adds. 

Ideally, clean and undamaged 
shell corn that tests 15-percent mois- 
ture is desired. For pricing, the 
company uses the daily Chicago cash 
price plus transportation differential. 
Producers are docked for higher 
than 15-percent-moisture content, 
or greater than allowable damage. 

High-fructose corn syrup, rather 
than normal (dextrose) corn syrup 
will be produced at the plant. The 
advantage of high-fructose content 
is that, in many cases, it is sweet 
enough to be substituted for cane 
sugar (sucrose). 

Initial plans are for marketing 
the syrup as a liquid, although it 
can be crystallized to a solid state. 
All current patents on high-fructose 
com syrup (or isomerase, as it is 
generally called) are held by Clinton 
Corn Processing Company and 
leased out to other firms. A. E. Sta- 
ley Company leases one of the 
patents and runs such a plant in 
Morris, Pennsylvania. 

Some Northeast dairymen already 
fear, and perhaps rightfully so, that 
this new source of competition for 
field corn will jump the cost of corn 
to them. Koons points out that while 
60 percent of the kernel is starch 
to be used for making syrup, the 
other 40 percent will be sold as corn 
gluten, corn meal, and other by- 
products important in dairy feed. 

But it looks like the big beneficiary 
of Clinton’s move to the Northeast 
will be the corn grower . . . come 
197%. 


Investigative reporter and colum- 
nist Gordon Bishop of the Newark 
Star Ledger, says that the plan of the 
Blueprint Commission for the Fu- 
ture of New Jersey Agriculture be- 
longs on the ballot this November 
for the people to decide. “If we 
finally resolve New Jersey’s land use 
problems this year, it will be the 
best bicentennial gift we can give 
to the future occupants of our land,” 
he believes. 

“Urban man,” Bishop states, “does 
not respect the land and has created 
an intolerable environment. There 
is a direct relation between the 
quality of the land and the quality of 
life. The highest crime rates and the 
poorest educational systems are not 
down on the farm but in the cities. 
Yet, urban man continues to export 
his madness to the healthy environ- 
ments of rural America through 
urban sprawl.” 





CORNELL 
KEEPS 
MY HOME 
CLEAN 


Better Production 
Better Breeding 


A cow isn't just acow... ita 
manufacturing plant, and the 
cleaner the surroundings, the 
better the atmosphere, the 
better the production. 


If you have an ordinary barn 
cleaner, then you’ve got break- 
downs, you've got odors, and a 
general mess. How can you 
expect good production, good 
breeding in an environment like 
this. 


If you’re looking for a depend- 
able barn cleaner, buy Cornell 

. If your present system is 
giving you a lot of trouble, con- 
vert to Cornell... 


Write or call today. Cornell is 
the one barn cleaner on the 
market today that will give you 
years and years of productive 
service. 


[J Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion | 
Kit [33] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
fal Have repcall lama & Farmer [_] Student 


Pomme eee: 


Name.... 
Address. 
City State Zip 
ann ane 
f also distributors of 
CORNELL Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Build Your 
Future 
With 
Funk’s 
G-Hybrids 


UT eS 


hea 


A.H. HOFFMAN 
SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa.17538 


Funk's is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL 





The limitation of warranty 

and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk's 
G-Hybrid sold is a part of 


International Headquarters Rie terneatealsthereots 


Bloomington, Illinois 61701 








END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today... 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is__ partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 












At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details: Box 872-A 


The SHURIETS Co., Inc., coto: aoss 


Colo. 80537 











aon 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance, Tops ie 442) 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


~ ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


before it happens. 
Use proper equip- 
ment for climbing 
and working in 
high places 
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Dollar Guide 





MILK delivered in February and March in all federal order 
markets will bring prices based on Minnesota-Wisconsin 
price series of month before ... instead of two months 
earlier. Move was taken by USDA to sweeten price more 
rapidly following decision to increase milk price supports. 


RESTRICTED PESTICIDES (presently a list number 67) 
can legally be applied after October 21, 1976 only by 
certified operators who have taken a training course and 
passed an examination. Federal law requires this, but 
states are having to get the certification jobs done. 

New York, for instance, is attempting to have most 
farmers certified by April 1, 1975... and plans on running 
30,000 to 35,000 applicants through the certification mill 
by the deadline. 

Don't wait ... contact your county agent as to whether 
you'll need certification, and how to get started. Both 
civil and criminal penalties can be assessed for non- 
compliance ... and those without certification cannot 
legally buy restricted pesticides after October, 1976. 


BOARDS OF DIRECTORS of NEDCO, Eastern and Dairylea 
met in a historic ''first’' in February to discuss bonding of 
milk dealers. The three cooperatives have set up Empire 
Cooperative Milk Producers Bargaining Agency with 
potential to negotiate milk prices above order-mandated 
minimums. 


CATTLE AND CALVES on U.S. farms January 1 hit 
all-time high of 132 million. Accounts in part for sagging 
prices and heavy flow of non-fed cattle to market ... and 
experts say it will be next year before over-supply will be 
worked off. 


U.S. WHEAT iCGROP 1n:19:75: could well be.2.2 billion 
bushels if favorable weather continues. This would be 


20 percent more than in 1974, 


NEW YORK DAIRY FARMERS growing corn for grain in 
1973 made more profit than those who did not, according to 
recent Cornell study (AE. Res, 74-19). Of the.609 farms 
studied, 362 grew no corn for grain, had average labor 
income per operator of $8,224 ... the 176 with 1 to 49 
acres averaged $10,022... and the 71 growing 50 or more 
grain-corn acres averaged $17, 710. 


INSTALLMENT PAYMENT of estate taxes is available to 
any estate where bulk of it is invested in a family-owned 
business. Most farm families can elect to pay estate tax 
in 10 installments over period of 10 years ... and interest 
on unpaid amount is only 4 percent. 


STARTER FERTILIZERS offer maximum plant-food 
efficiency in era of sky-high fertilizer,prices. When 
fertilizer was lower in cost, high levels of broadcast plant 
nutrients made sense ... but now precisely-placed plant 
food stretches fertilizer dollars. 


RELIEF-MILKER PROGRAM has been developed by county 
agents in some counties of New York. For instance, 
Steuben County has a list of seven people who will milk cows 
and do chores for dairy-farm families wanting to go on 

a vacation. 


PUMPING WATER is done far more economically by 


submersible pump pumps than by jet pumps, say power-company 
farm representatives. 


LAND-USE LAWS will probably be voted by this Congress, 
with enormous impact on rural landowners. Be alert to 
what will be proposed, debated, and finally approved. 


SEED CORN GERMINATION figures for Funk seed in our 
January issue (65-70 percent) were in error. Company 
executives report management decision on seed-selection 
procedure raised germ figures nationally to no lower than 
60 percent.,..;and to 90 percentior better on’9/ percent of 
seed sold in the Northeast, 85 percent or better on other 
3percent. 








MEET THE 
DROVER S00 





Say hello to a 16’ tandem stock trailer 
with an extra-heavy-duty hitch and 
axles —plus easy field loading. To find 
out more about how The Drover 800 
can meet your needs, meet your 
“Flying L’’ dealer! He'll introduce you. 


One of a complete line of stock and 
horse trailers built by 


eee 


“Flying L" a division of 


LINCOLN STEEL 
sold by 


Dean Sawyer 


“ELYING L” TRAILERS 
Horse, Stock & Flatbeds 


Route 98, Attica, N.Y. 14011 
Phone: 716/591-1753 


NO NEED TO WEAR 


A TRUSS 
FOR RUPTURE 


That Binds, Cuts, Gouges, 
Slips and Does Not Hold 


If you must wear a Truss for Rupture 
don't miss this A Post Card. with name 
and address, will get you FREE, anc 
without obligation, the complete, modern 
ized Rice Plan of Reducible Rupture Con 
trol. Now in daily use by thousands wh 
say they never dreamed possible such se- 
cure, dependable and comfortable rupture 
protection. Safely blocks rupture opening 
prevents escape. without need for bulky 
cumbersome Trusses,. tormenting Springs 
or harsh, gouging pad pressure. Regard 
less of how: long ruptured, size, occuna- 
L1Ons, Or tausses you have. worn. TRY 
THIS. and send your Post Card today to 
W. S. Rice. Inc...Adams. N. Y. Dept, 65K 


!!WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





Coveralls - blue, sizes 40-50_.._..... 222... $4.00 
Limit 2 to a customer 
MatchingapamtSeceesiiintsenecees ee eee rer ee 2.78 
Pants sl Pear 1.69 ‘Shirts Onl Vaan s. 1.09 
Unlined jackets — 
Darke colors# 36-42. 6 2: $2.99 
Heavy twill pants—28-32___....... 175 
B ikadies ‘Smocks’S-Mo132.-3.4..:- 1.00 
- Short counter jackets, 
AlligSIZOSietsere nth meee en 1239 
Shopcoats — white, 
S170 (SB AA SA eras toe oka es $2.50 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 

No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 

Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 

sionally taundered. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 
PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 

P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 





FARMERS - FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
i RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
142" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 


Button End — $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.p 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. 
25¢ For Brochure Harvard Rd., Clete Mass. 01460 


“The Hired Men of Laureldale” 


by 
Hazel 


Andrews 


There was hard work for every- 
one at Laureldale Farm, but 
there was lots of fun too. Hazel 
Andrews tells you all about it 
in her delightful book, “The 
Hired Men of  Laureldale.” 

Youll enjoy every page of it! 


The book sells for $6.20 postpaid. 


Send your order to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Book Department, PO Box 370 


Ithaca, New York 14850 


New York State residents should 
add appropriate sales tax. 
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We want 
to work 


Living in New York City has 
many advantages, but when you 
want to pursue a career in agricul- 
ture, it is definitely a handicap. Our 
“FA chapter, the John Bowne Chap- 
ter of the FFA of New York City, is 
trying to overcome this handicap. 
We are seeking farms for our FFA 
members to work on during the sum- 
mer vacation. We want to taste 
agriculture, not just read about it. 

During the course of three to four 
years, John Bowne agriculture stu- 
dents cover topics from mechanics 
to horticulture to livestock manage- 
ment. But, unfortunately, living in 
New York City, our studies are 
limited to books and our small land 
laboratory. We realize that these 
things are not enough. Practical 
experience is a very important part 
of learning, and this is just what 
many of us lack, as we have never 
been on a farm. 

Many of our students are looking 
toward careers working with animals. 
A farm experience would be bene- 
ficial to them. We want farm jobs 
because we need the varied experi- 
ence they offer to enrich our lives 
and expand our knowledge. 

Here is a unique chance to obtain 
firsthand experience. Here is a chance 
to wake up to the blatting of a calf, 
and not the roar of cars in the morn- 
ing. Here is the chance to experience 
the heat of the sun, the dust of the 
hay, the satisfaction of milking a cow. 

When asked why they want farm 
jobs: 

Steven Perry replied, “I want to 
experience working on a farm, to 
know what a farmer’s life is, to work 
with animals, and be in the fresh 
air.” 

Dana Weiss answered, “I feel that 
being on a farm can offer experience 
and knowledge that can never be 
learned in our urbanized commu- 
nity and school.” 

Milli Rodriquez said, “I think it 
will be a good experience for me. 
When it comes time to choose my 
life’s career, I will have broad knowl- 
edge of what’s in store for me in 
the future.” 

Past experiences and comments 
of students have proved the value 
of a farm job. On the whole, the 
students enjoyed their experience. 
Everyone said it was hard work, long 
hours, and that they learned a lot. 

Students usually work for ten 
weeks, getting paid $25-$35 a week, 
plus room and board. 

We aggies take all the regular 
academic subjects in addition to two 
periods in agriculture each day. In 
agriculture, we have units in animal 
science, dairy science, poultry sci- 
ence, horticulture, mechanics, farm 
management, safety, conservation, 
forestry, operating tractors and 
many more. We also get some prac- 
tical work experience out on our 
land lab, a four-acre “farm” on 
which we keep a flock of 500 White 
Leghorns and raise various vege- 
table crops. We have the opportu- 
nity to drive a tractor, pull a wagon, 
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plow a furrow. We sell the eggs and 
vegetables to the students and teach- 
ers of our school. All of our students 
spend one summer on the land lab. 

Summer placement of students 
on farms has been in practice since 
the beginning of our agriculture 
program at John Bowne. But as 
technology increased, the number 
of jobs available to students de- 
creased. Yet the need of experience 
and knowledge never decreases. That 
is why we need farm jobs. 

If you want more information, 
write to Mr. Robert Klastorin of 
John Bowne High School, 63-25 
Main Street, Flushing, New York 
11367 or call 212-263-1919, Exten- 
sion 24, 

Remember, this is a quest for 
experience and knowledge. 


It’s all yours. Free. Enough 
concrete for an 8” wide curtain wall 
foundation when you buy a Butler 
Farmsted® building® If you elect 
to pour a complete concrete floor, 
you'll be credited the amount of 
concrete required for the curtain 
wall foundation. 

You also get an added extra. The 
services of your Butler Agri-Builder® 
He’s an independent businessman 
who lives near you. So he’ll be there 
to give you an added measure of 
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service and planning assistance that 
you just can’t get from everyone who 
sells buildings. 

All-metal Farmsted is 
fire-resistant and termite-proof. 
Clear-span interior. No space-stealing 
rafters or trusses. Easily insulated. 
Complete accessories available. 
Offered in a variety of sizes. 
Adaptable to almost any farm or 
ranch use. 

Don’t miss out on the free 


= Students at John 
‘Bowne High School 
work on a_ tractor 
n the agricultural 7 
course. 


mechanics 


Photo: Eugene Chow 





concrete. Offer expires midnight 
March 31, 1975. 

See, or call, your nearby 
Butler Agri-Builder for information 
about the free concrete offer...and 
about Butler’s complete line of 
metal farm buildings. Or write: Dept. 
805 Butler Manufacturing Company, 
7400 East 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


64126. 
(BUTLER) ® 


Builders for the farmer 
who’s 1n business to stay. 


*The amount of concrete furnished 1s limited to 
the amount specified in the Butler foundation drawings 
@ $26.75 per yard maximum. 
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by Jay Richter 


Washington 





Natural gas is going up some more 
in price, almost certainly, which 
means more for propane, butane, and 
for fertilizers. Natural gas is a must 
in production of nitrogen fertilizer. 

The industry says the current 
shortage will persist for several years, 
but some government people are 
suspicious of that claim. They sus- 
pect the gas industry people may be 
under-reporting their reserve sup- 
plies, in order to get higher prices 
and to win deregulation of the in- 
dustry. 

The Federal Power Commission 
has regulated interstate prices for 
natural gas ever since 1954, by order 
of the Supreme Court. Legislation 
to deregulate the industry has been 
kicking around Congress for almost 
two years. 

Industry spokesmen say its pas- 
sage would — in time — lead to addi- 
tional supplies. With decontrol, they 
argue, exploration would go forward 
at a faster pace. 

It takes some three to five years, 
however, to bring in a new field. So, 
if the present shortage is for real, 
you can bet it will continue for a 
while yet. 


HOUSECLEANING 


Look at what they did on Capitol 
Hill. Urged on by the more than 
100 incoming “freshmen” who 
normally are supposed to be seen 
and not heard, the new Congress 
took unprecedented actions against 
their seniors in service. Several 
veteran committee chairmen were 
toppled from leadership posts, 
among them Rep. W. R. (Bob) Poage 
of Texas, Democratic head of the 
House Ag Committee. 

Poage, 75, has been in Congress 
38 years. He took the vote against 
him by his Democratic colleagues 
in the House with good grace. “I 
guess they didn’t want me,” is the 
way he explained it. 


Subcommittee 


Then he agreed to serve as chair- 
man of the full committee’s most 
important subcommittee, the Sub- 
committee on Livestock and Grains. 
This subcommittee has been headed 
by the man who has replaced Poage 
as chairman of the full committee, 
Rep. Tom Foley of Washington 
state. 

Foley, 46, is generally classified 
as a liberal, but not a far-out liberal. 
A lawyer and city boy (Spokane), he 
is nonetheless well informed on ag- 
ricultural policy and programs. He’s 
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been in Congress for ten years, fre- 
quently working on farm legislation. 

Besides his recent service as head 
of the livestock-grains subcommittee, 
and prior to winning his congres- 
sional seat in °64, Foley served on 
the staff of the Interior Committee 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Among senior citizens on Capitol 
Hill to feel the impact of the feisty 
new Congress was Rep. Jamie Whit- 
ten, Mississippi Democrat, chairman 
of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture. Whit- 
ten didn’t get toppled from his post, 
but recognized he was in danger, and 
voluntarily gave up his subcommit- 
tee’s jurisdiction over consumer and 
environmental items in the USDA 


budget. 


Play It Safe 


Severely chastized by newcomers 
to the Hill who charged him with 
being unsympathetic to consumers 
and indifferent about the environ- 
ment, Whitten apparently decided 
to play it safe by limiting his role. 

He didn’t want controversy over 
consumer and environmental funds, 
he said, to interfere with his sub- 
committee’s handling of farm funds. 

So great was the demand for seats 
on the House Ag Committee that 
the number of members was in- 
creased again — to a total of 43. 
Earlier, the number had been in- 
creased from the previous 36 to 40. 
More than half of the members are 
new — haven't served on the com- 
mittee previously. Committee mem- 
bers from the Northeast include 
Peter A. Peyser, New York; Joseph 
P. Vigorito, Pennsylvania; Norman 
D’Amours, New Hampshire; Mat- 
thew F. McHugh, New York; James 
J. Jeffords, Vermont; Frederick Rich- 
mond, New York; Margaret M. Heck- 
ler, Massachusetts. 


FOOD STAMPS 


Consumer power showed early in 
the 94th Congress. With only two 
dissenting votes, the committee 
came down hard against President 
Ford’s attempt to hike the cost of 
food stamps, and thus save about 
$650 million. 

It’s the “wrong place” to save, a 
committee member snapped at a 
USDA witness. 

The full House and Senate were 
expected to agree, and to override 
any presidential veto that might 
follow. On down the road, it looked 
as though stamps might be reduced 
in cost. Stamp program changes are 
to be considered later this year, in- 
cluding proposals to cut their price, 
said the new committee chairman, 
Rep. Tom Foley. 


Support 


Many farm lawmakers as well as 
those from urban districts support 
the stamp program which helps 
stimulate demand for farm products. 
Among the large majority voting 
against raising the cost of stamps 
was the ag committee’s conservative 
former chairman, Rep. Poage. 

Cost of the stamp program in the 
current 1974-75 fiscal year is esti- 
mated at $4 billion. 

Stamps go free to the very poor 
who have incomes of less than $30 
monthly. Others pay varying 
amounts up to a maximum 30 per- 
cent of their incomes. Administra- 


tion idea was to require everybody 
but the very poor to pay the maxi- 
mum. 


PAY BOOSTS 


Now that presidential power has 
been trimmed, some people in Wash- 
ington are beginning to eye the situ- 
ation on Capitol Hill. About 20 years 
ago, the Senate and House had com- 
bined staffs of 4,500 people, and an 
operating budget of $42 million. 
Today, they have about 16,000 em- 
ployees, and a budget of $328 mil- 
lion. This growth rate has exceeded 
the country’s growth in population 
by about 15 times. 

Some of the lawmakers tried last 
year to hike their salaries of $42,500 
by $10,000 to $15,000. That did not 
work, but they proceeded, quietly, 
to give themselves a boost of more 
than $9,000 in annual expense 
money. 


“DAIRY STUDY 


Take a look at conclusions of a 
recent study by USDA’s Economic 
Research Service of the effects of 
various import policies on the do- 
mestic dairy industry. The report 
is being used by farm lawmakers now 
trying to work out legislation de- 
signed to restore stability to the dairy 
business. 

The ERS report considers three 
trade policy alternatives, tries to 
project what would happen under 
each one. Here, briefly, are the al- 
ternatives and conclusions. 

No. 1 alternative would be to con- 
tinue the present dairy price sup- 
port systems and import quotas. Milk 
production under this choice would 
rise 3 percent by 1980, the research- 
ers estimated. Imports would be a 
modest 1.7 billion pounds, milk 
equivalent, and farm prices for milk 
would perhaps exceed 85 percent 
of parity. 

No. 2 alternative assumes that 
there would be free trade in dairy 
products for all countries (quite an 
assumption). By 1980 the dairyman 
who stayed in business would be 
getting about 25 percent less income 
than under the No. 1 alternative. 
Imports would jump to an estimated 
5-to-7 billion pounds. 

No. 3 alternative envisions this 
country dropping price supports and 
import quotas while other countries 
pursue their usual policies. Again, 
imports would jump to about the 
same level as under No. 2 alternative. 
Under this open market policy, 
the U.S. dairyman’s income would 
drop sharply in the next couple of 
years, but would rise by 1980 to 
about the same level as under No. 1 
alternative. 

Note. For a free copy of the ERS 
report, drop a line to the Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 





“Do | ever criticize your low yield per acre?”’ 


Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 
Jay's Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc. 


La Fargeville 
C &J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
_ Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Penn Yan 
Penn Yan Ice 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 


Wellsville 
Stout Bros. Sales & Service 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Gavlin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 





New MF 200 Shearbar Forage Harvester. 
Perfect for medium-sized tractors. 
Straight-line design virtually stops wagon 
sidedraft. Infeed reverse clears slugs. A 
main slip clutch protects drive train. 
Available with 5' hay pickup; one- or 
two-row quick-attaching row crop units. 
And your 2 row crop attachment can 
handle 28” to 40” row spacing. 
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Four new Masseys 
for the way you farm today. 


| We asked Massey-Ferguson owners what they were 
' looking for in new tractors. They said, “Make 
' improvements. But don’t change the basics”? We 
| listened, and here’s what we changed in the 40-to 
_ 70-horsepower class. 
“Good looks ought to be functional?’ 
New hood and grille panels remove quickly for 
easy servicing. Grille frame is tough enough to 
resist moderate impact. 
“Give us a good range of horsepower” 
Hitch up to a field-proven Perkins engine. 
Choose from four different horsepower levels. 
“We can always use more hydraulic capacity?’ 
More auxiliary capacity. Easier-to-service 
filters and strainers. No other make gives you more 
' total hydraulic capacity. 
“How about new power steering?” 
| Hydrostatic power steering is now standard 
on MF 255/265/275. Separate pump doesn’t rob 





| MF 255 50 PTO hp* 


power from main hydraulic system. New power- 
assist steering optional on MF 235. 

New Options. 

Factory-installed Roll-Over Protective 
Structure and canopy. Single-or dual-spool auxiliary 
control valves. Two new spring suspension seats. 
Exxtra-large toolbox (except MF 235). Vertical 
exhaust extension. Adjustable straight front axle 
on MF 235. 

“Some things Massey shouldn’t change? (And 
we haven't.) 

Perkins engine reliability. 12-speed Multi- 
Power transmission. Standard live PTO or optional 
independent PTO. Famous straddle-mount design. 










MF 275 67 PTO hp* 


MF 235 42 PTO hp* 


*Mfg’s Est. 





Britain or Scandinavia 


Take Your Choice 


Spring arrives officially this month, 
so summer and vacation time can't 
be far behind. You’re probably al- 
ready thinking 
about this year’s 
vacation, and we 
invite you to visit 
Scandinavia or 
the British Isles 
with AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
and Travel Ser- 
vice Bureau. On 
either tour you will have the time 





of your life and with no travel 
worries of any kind. Practically 
everything is paid for when you buy 
your ticket, and our travel escort 
handles all details of baggage han- 
dling, sightseeing, etc. Here are a 
few highlights of these two fine 
vacations. 


Dates for our Scandinavian Holi- 
day are May 29 to June 17 and in- 
cludes three days in Finland, a 
country we have seldom visited. We 
gather at Kennedy Airport for an 








Now Agway 


puts cin end to scigging, 
sticking slicing doors 































KWIK FRAME 
(bottom rail) 


Fast, easy assembly 
of doors that last and last 


NEW CANNON BALL 
KEY-HOLE DOOR TRACK 


with smooth-operating, adjustable 
Bolt-Thru Trolley Hangers is 
guaranteed for the life of the 
building on which it’s installed. 
Self-cleaning, self-oiling, self- 
aligning, it goes up fast and easy. 
White enamel cover over the track 
protects door tops and headers 
from weather, complements the 
trim on your colored building. 
Another quality product 
from Starline. 


KWIK-FRAME* KIT 


takes the guesswork out of 
building sliding doors. Heavy- 
gauge aluminum framing is 
prepunched for precise position- 
ing and easy nailing to your 
standard-size lumber. (2 x 6’s for 
top and bottom rails, 2 x 4’s for 
intermediate rails) for doors up 
to 16’. Just four simple steps 
and doors are ready for siding 
and hanging. 









Stop fighting barn doors. 
Get Kwik-Frame Kits and Cannon Ball 
Track Sets from Agway. 

*Patent Pending 





overnight flight to Copenhagen, 
capital city of Denmark. We'll en- 
joy a sightseeing tour of the city, 
have a chance to see its beautiful 
Tivoli Gardens and visit nearby 
Frederiksborg Castle and Hamlet's 
Castle Kronberg. We'll also make a 
trip to Odense where Hans Christian 
Andersen lived, stopping at a typical 
Danish farm on the way. 

A short ferry trip across the Ore- 
sund takes us to Sweden, where we 
travel to Jonkoping, then along the 
shores of Lake Vattern, with a ride 
on the Gota Canal before reaching 
Stockholm. Here we immediately 
board a shop for an overnight cruise 
to Helsinki, Finland. 

We will see all the interesting 
places in Helsinki, including the 
Parliament Building, beautiful Tapi- 
ola Garden City and the new Tech- 
nical High School of Otaniemi. The 
next day we travel through Finland’s 
beautiful lake district to Hameen- 
linna, home of the world-famous 
composer Jean Sibelius, and then 
continue to Aulanko which is lo- 
cated in a beautiful National Park. 
We also visit Visavuori, Tampere 
and Turku, oldest town in Finland, 
before the overnight trip back to 
Stockholm. 

Sightseeing in Stockholm will in- 
clude. the Royal Palace, Fjallgaten, 
the unique Town Hall, Riddarholm 
Church, cobblestone streets and 
intricate mosaics of the Old town, 
as well as many other interesting 
places. Next comes a trip to Sigtuna 
which dates back to the 11th Cen- 
tury and Uppsala with its great 
cathedral and University. En route 
to the Norwegian border and Oslo, 
we visit Gripsholm Castle, Orebro 
and Rottneros Manor with its lovely 
flower gardens and sculpture park. 

Scenery in Norway — its magnifi- 
cent fjords, snowcapped mountains 
and deep valleys — is quite different 
from and more spectacular than any 
we have yet seen. While in Oslo we'll 
see the Royal Castle and Parliament, 
Town Hall, Mount Holmenkollen, 
Vigeland Sculpture Park and _ its 
interesting museums housing the 
renowned Viking Ships, Polar Ship 
Fram and the original Kon-Tiki 
balsa raft. Here, as in many other 
places, there will be time for shop- 
ping and additional sightseeing on 
your own. 

We travel on the main branch of 
the Oslo-Bergen Railway to Myrdal; 
here we change to a train of the 
Flam Railway for a most spectacular 
ride, descending more than 2800 
feet in 40 minutes. From Flam we 


(Continued on page 59) 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Please send me without obligation on my 
part, the following tour itineraries: 


Scandinavian Holiday 
Springtime in Virginia 
Gardens of Europe — 


British Isles Tour 





Holiday in Mexico 





Name 
Address 





(Please print) 





















for the first time... 


A NEW ENERGY 
SOURCE FOR 
PLANT LIFE 


Your crops convert the energy from 
soil and sun into growth and grain. 


Now, science has discovered how to 
use a third energy source to hasten 
growth and increase yields. 


Electro-magnetic energy is transferred 
to field crops and other seeds by 
treatment with the Electro-magnetic 
Enagizer, now available for the first 
time. 


LET US CUSTOM-TREAT YOUR SEED 


For technical information, field test 
results, university research and op- 
erating details, call: 


Charles G. Austin 
Montmaria Farm 
RFD No. 1, Belmont, N.Y. 14813 
Tel: 716/268-5735. 


“| never knew haymaking 4 
HTC AOE 
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Stan O’Hern 
Vermont, III. 


Stan O’Hern cuts 600 to 700 acres of hay 
every season, and until he bought his 9 ft. 
M-C Rotary Scythe, haymaking used to be 
a chore. But not any more. After a sea- 
son’s experience with his M-C, Stan says, 
“‘V’'d be lost if | didn’t have my Rotary 
Scythe because that M-C is the cuttingest 
hay machine I’ve ever seen.” If you've 
never seen an M-C Rotary Scythe sail 
through a hay crop or salvage a rain-soaked 
cutting you owe it to yourself to see one 
work. Or, ask any owner what he thinks 
about his M-C. M-C Rotary Scythes are 
made in 3 sizes—7’, 9’ and 12’ mowing 
widths and at their price, they're the best 
value on the market! Write for color cata- 
log, or ask your M-C Dealer for full details. 
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MATHEWS COMPANY 


Box 5AA Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 






Every Tractor Owner Must Have 


1975 NEBRASKA TRACTOR TEST DATA: ie 


The following books tell you everything about Tractor Pei 
formance that you need to know. Nothing but the truth on 
every current model which has been tested at the Nebrask< 
Tractor Testing Laboratory 

TRACTOR PERFORMANCE GUIDE: includes more than 25 § 

different P-T-O and Drawbar tests which give you Horse } | 
Power, Fuel Consumption, Max Pull, Sound Level, Engine and 
Chassis Specification, etc.,on current models. Also included !s 
the interpretation of this data which will help you select the 


right tractor for your needs PRICE: $3.95 each book. 


TRACTOR PERFORMANCE POCKET BOOK: contains 
Horse Power, Fuel Consumption, Max Pull and Sound Leve! 
for important tests on P-T-O and Drawbar on all current 
models PRICE: $1.00 each book. 


SRE Reni RS 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. Dept. 83 
P.O. BOX 27347 e RALSTON, NEBRASKA 68127 


Trot 


Please send me: 
______ Copies of TRACTOR PERFORMANCE 
GUIDE @ $3.95 each. 
_____ Copies of TRACTOR PERFORMANCE 
POCKET BOOK @ $1.00 each. 


VES 


oP Fi 


Send your check or money order, or charge to your 


Bank Americard or Master Charge. Send all numbers. 
Name 
Address — 
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Across the Sea 
from Ireland... 


Hardly anyone would claim that 
Jreland is the culinary capital of the 
world, but few who have had the 
pleasure of eating 
there would dis- 
pute the sheer 
joy of sharing 
even the simplest 
meal in an Irish 
home. March 
seems an appro- 
priate time to 
acquaint you 
with some good Irish dishes. Then 
you can observe St. Patrick’s Day 
with something more traditional 
than the molded green gelatin salad 
that is often brought forth. It also 
gives me an excuse to recall visits to 
Ireland, where one is not a stranger 
for long. 

Once in a while you get in a situ- 
ation where it is good to be short of 
money, and such was our state when 
we went to Ireland. We could just 
afford to get there and had to hunt 
the most inexpensive accomodations 
possible. In March it was too cold 
to camp or even to rent a tinker’s 
wagon, so the next rung up the 
ladder was the Irish farmhouses 
which take in guests. 

The Irish Tourist Board has very 
wisely organized a network of guest 
houses over the Republic of Ireland 
to supplement the tourist accom- 
modations available in traditional 
hotels. For those of us who enjoy 
meeting people, do not expect the 
Ritz and have to pinch pennies, it 
is the best possible way to go. 

Our introduction to this mode of 
travel was a lovely home in County 
Tipperary. It had indeed been a 
“long way to Tipperary” by the 
time we arrived in late afternoon, 
but the welcome that awaited us 
was the kind you get when visiting 
old friends. 

A delicious dinner from soup to 
pudding was served on a beautifully 
polished and set table. Following 
dinner the hostess joined us in the 
parlor, and we learned about Ireland, 
the Irish, jackdaws, Waterford crys- 
tal (she had a cupboard full!) and 
many other things. Along about 
eleven, she said she really must 
excuse herself and go make the 
soda bread for breakfast. I asked if 
I might watch and, of course, was 
invited right into the thick of things. 

Three things I remember about 
that marvelous experience in Mrs. 
Darmody’s kitchen. First, and most 
importantly, I learned how to make 
soda bread. Secondly, Mrs. Darmody 
lighted her cigarettes from twisted 
strands of newspaper which had 
been stuck in her coal stove to ig- 
nite, thereby endangering her hair 
and eyebrows every time she lit up! 
Thirdly, we stayed up until two in 
the moming drinking tea, talking 
and being very happy that we could 
hot afford the Hilton. 
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by Charlotte Bruce 


And now about that soda bread. 
I knew I must learn to make it or 
run the risk of being replaced by a 
colleen because my husband was 
consuming it in embarrassing quanti- 
ties. It can be made of either all 
white flour or a blend of wholemeal 
and white flour. It is so simple to 
do that you will wonder why you 
didn’t discover it sooner. 


IRISH SODA BREAD 

4 cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons sugar 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
1% to 2 cups buttermilk 

Sift dry ingredients together into 
mixing bowl; cut butter or margarine 
into this mixture. Add buttermilk 
gradually, using enough to make a 
dough that can be gathered into a 
ball. The consistency will be slightly 
less stiff than our biscuit dough. 

Turn the dough onto a floured 
board and knead for about a minute. 
Shape it into a ball, then flatten it 
until it is about 1% inches thick and 
about 8 inches in diameter. Place 
on a well greased baking sheet. Using 
the tip of a sharp knife, cut a cross 
about 4% inch deep in the dough, thus 
dividing the top into quarters. Place 
in a preheated 425° oven, bake 
about 45 minutes and serve while 
hot. 

I find it best to have bread out 
of the oven about 15 minutes before 
cutting unless you have an electric 





knife. Some traditional recipes will 
tell you to lean the loaf against a 
kettle to cool, which I do. I know 
you can cool it just as well on a 
regular cooling rack, but it makes me 
feel more “Irish” to lean the loaf 
just as if P’'d never heard of a cooling 
rack, 

This white soda bread recipe de- 
parts from some in that it has a wee 
bit of sugar which aids in browning, 
also a bit of fat which helps to keep 


An Irish housewife cuts a loaf of homemade Soda Bread, which is usually 
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divided into quarters by deep cross-shaped slashes. 


the loaf tasty if you aren’t going to 
eat it immediately. 


More About Soda Bread 


Soda bread is one of very few 
quick breads that is tasty when 
served cold or when it is several 
days old. We particularly like it 
with butter and orange marmalade 
at breakfast. 

The recipe that follows for Whole- 
meal Soda Bread was given to me by 
an Irish friend, Kathleen Gleeson, 
who is also an Home Economist and 
works in the Irish equivalent of Ex- 
tension Service. With Mrs. Gleeson, 


we attended the Mallow Agricultural . 


Show where, with the exception of 
the beautiful Irish jumpers, we might 
have thought ourselves at a county 
or 4-H fair on this side of the At- 
lantic. It even rained the same way! 


Recipes for Irish 
Soda Bread vary, 
and sometimes 
raisins or caraway 
seeds are added. 


Photos: Irish Tourist Board 


Wholemeal is simply the Irish 
term for whole wheat. I feel this 
blend of flours gives a loaf with a 
bit more character. 


WHOLEMEAL SODA BREAD 
2 cups white flour 
1 cup wholemeal (whole wheat) flour 
1 teaspoon baking soda 
1 heaping teaspoon cream of tartar 
¥ teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons margarine or butter 

1% cups buttermilk, approx. 


Thoroughly mix all dry ingredi- 
ents. Cut in fat. Add enough butter- 
milk to make a workable dough. 
Turn out on a floured board and 
knead for a minute. Place on a 
greased baking sheet and pat into 
a round about 1% inches thick. Score 
the top with the tip of a knife to 
¥s-inch depth and in the shape of a 
cross. 

Bake in a preheated 400° oven 
for about 45 minutes, or until loaf 
is golden and thumps hollow. Cool 
on side. Wrap when cool if you want 
a soft crust. 


‘‘Irish’’ Potatoes 


Irish food is hearty and filling, 
with much of it produced in Ireland. 
We've long heard of how many 
potatoes the Irish consume, and it 
is not an exaggeration. Dishes with 
fascinating names like Boxty, Col- 
cannon, Cally, Champ, Thump or 
Stelk have potatoes as their main 
ingredient. 

Calley, champ, thump and stelk 
are names given the same dish in 
different places. It is simply hot 
mashed potatoes mixed with green 
onions and served with good butter. 

Boxty is the Irish branch of the 
potato pancake family, a cousin of 
the Jewish latke. Colcannon is a 
combination of mashed potatoes and 
cooked cabbage or kale and butter. 
Here is one way to put it together. 


COLCANNON 

6 medium potatoes, peeled 

4 cups shredded cabbage or kale 

% cup butter 

1 cup milk, approx. 

1 small onion OR 

6 green onions, diced 

Salt and pepper 

Quarter potatoes and boil in salted 
water until just tender. At the same 
time, shred cabbage as you would 
for slaw, using as green a head as 
possible. Boil uncovered until tender, 
5 to 7 minutes, and drain well. Add 
half the butter and onion to the cab- 
bage; return it to the heat for a 
couple of minutes. 

When potatoes are tender, drain 
well and shake pan over the heat 
until potatoes are dry. Mash, adding 
milk to make smooth and a bit 

(Continued on page 48) 
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— Rural wail shop— 





“Without good equipment you're just struggling,” says 
Oscar Rheingold, dairy farmer of East Schodack, New 
York, shown here with his new $12,000, 100HP tractor 
for this farm and his Troy-Bilt Tiller for his garden. “‘] 
wouldn't be without my little Troy-Bilt. It does a beautiful 
job, and has made vegetable and flower growing a joy 
for me now with my garden soil in such good shape.” 


“| have cultivated with a tractor for over 20 years, but it 
never did the job so well or so easily as the. Troy-Bilt! 
And, the Troy-Bilt gets closer to the plants, with less 
danger to them. It’s a wonderful machine!”’ 

— William Hoever, RD 1, Box 258, Matawan, N.J. 07747 


“lll say this, this Troy-Bilt would be the last piece of 
equipment ever to go off this farm. It has done everything 
you said it would do and more. It’s the best money | ever 
spent in my life. We can no longer take the pounding of 
those front-end units that they call roto tillers.” 

— Charles Wilms, 12496 Taylor Wells Road, 

Chardon, Ohio 44024 

e The TROY-BILT is far better than riding tractors, 
which compact soil with wheelmarks and form gullies 
on slopes. Perfect superfine seedbed with a TROY-BILT. 
Manuevers in tight quarters, too. 
e It’s unbelievably better than front-end tillers, with NO 
power to their wheels, even if you can handle their back- 
breaking pulls and jerks. The TROY-BILT doesn’t tangle 
unbearably, has uniform depth control, leaves no foot- 
prints and wheelmarks! 


e The TROY-BILT is actually two machines in one! It 
can chop up as well as till under all garden residues — 
including standing cornstalks as shown at right above 
—-weeds, cover crops, mulches leaves, manures. Ever 
see a front-end tiller do all this? The TROY-BILT can 
“power compost” tons of vegetation turning your whole 
garden into a 
fabulously fer- 
tile “‘compost 
pile!” 


close 





e Ladies, youngsters, oldsters can operate with incredible ease! 


It’s fun to run! 
e Finest quality automotive-type engineering 
e Furrowing, other attachments 


e NO-TIME-LIMIT Warranty—100% Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
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10 days for purchase price refund. 








e Save hours with the 
Troy-Bilt. Stro// alongside : 
— guiding it with JUST i 
ONE HAND! Steel hood : 
encloses tines for safety, 1 
cultivating, and ! 
clod break-up. If you in- : 
sist on first tilling with a I 
tractor — OK — but culti- : 
vate from planting to har- 1 
vest with a TROY-BILT! ‘ 
: 
t 
I 
1 
i 
I 
I 
I 
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Mail This Money Saving Coupon 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


MICHIGAN NURSERY GROWN... .only $ 


Mail coupon before May 1 and get 100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
for only a penny a bulb! These glads were grown in the fertile soil 
of Michigan. Are mixed-in a stunning array of reds, yellows, pinks, 
purples, white, crimson, violet, multicolor, etc., as available. These bulbs 
are small and with normal soil, care and growing conditions will give 
you many blooms this year and grow on to larger bulbs that give star- 
tlingly beautiful gladiolus colors year after year. Any bulb 
5 years replaced free. Mail coupon now to get this wonderful bargain 
delivered for Spring Planting. Satisfaction guaranteed or return within 


Farm families who garden 
really love the amazing 


TROY-BILT Roto Tiller- 
Power Composter! 


Read why this wonderfully better ti/ler—with rear 
tines and power-driven wheels —is now one of the 
most important machines on thousands of Ameri- 
can farms... 


e Your vegetable garden can be the most profitable 
acre on entire farm! The TROY-BILT with rear-end tines 
and tractor power-driven wheels makes having a vege- 
table garden so very easy! Grow at least $200 to $300 
or up to $1000 worth of food, and really save. 





For heaven’s sake don’t buy any 
other Tiller—don’t put up any 
longer with the Tiller you now 
have! Please mail the coupon be- 
low NOW for complete details, 
prices, and OFF-SEASON SAV- 
INGS for this wonderfully different 
- and better idea in Tillers—the 
TROY-BILT Roto Tiller-Power 
Composter. 102nd St. & 9th Ave., 
Troy, N.Y. 12180 





CLIP AND MAIL: THIS COUPON TODAY 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller- 

Power Composters 

Dept. 50273 

102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
Please send me the whole wonderful story of your 


Tillers, with and without electric starting, including 
prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect. 


OM (Please print clearly) 
Fi; 


L] Mrs. 








Ms. 





Address 





City 





etic 


ZEN 


Almost everything starts on a farm. 





Au ues wa auto Every type & size 
truck FREE 

@ farm 
bigs) | (og 


: CATALOG 
es TREMENDOUS. SAVINGS 


- WRITE US TODAY 


not flowering 


% WE Z& 0 100 GLADS $1.00 © 200 for $1.98 O 500 for $4.95 
unt WN Add 40¢ f 
‘GOL PW iaIN UTE Gai mia tetacata gas elgiais =i acanlesaieajere clare wie siete a FL AOe ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 
ADDRESS Binneroe 
A / ae io CC eoece handling. For Spereinens Clubs Acne Raynes 
7 fe ib aad ue CE Venetia eid sisce Sis SAGE eee Zee eee aa Eee epee 
Rie a was sStes wen eee een aeWDUTCH BULB IMPORTERS—Dept. GX-1704 Grand Rapids , Mich. 49550 2. JOHN VOSS 





Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


‘Teolintle 1113 Chestnut St.,Camden,N.J. 





lreland..... 

(Continued from page 47) 
thinner than you would normally 
serve mashed potatoes. Add remain- 
ing butter, cabbage and onion mix- 
ture and season to taste with salt and 
pepper. 

Colcannon can be served in a 
mound with a well of melted butter 
in the center. It is a good dish to 
serve with broiled meat patties, 
carrot and raisin salad and some good 
fruit from the freezer or canning 


shelf. 


Desserts Important Too 


Lest you think the Irish don't 
enjoy sweets, let me tell you that 
the institution of afternoon tea is 
as important to Ireland as in England. 
Biscuits (cookies to us), tea breads 
and small cakes are served with 
quantities of tea. Fruit puddings, 
gingerbreads, sponge cakes and 
steamed puddings are popular for 
dessert. 

To top off this ramble through 
an Irish kitchen, and just for fun, 
I would like to give you a recipe | 
found in a book compiled by the 
Irish Countrywomen’s Association. | 
do not expect you will make it, but 
do analyze it, both in light of the 
preparation and the imagined result. 


FOX IN THE BAG 

Take 8 large potatoes either cold 
left over from the day before or 
freshly boiled. Mash until free from 
lumps. Add four ozs. of chopped 
suet or beef dripping, salt to taste, 
and as much flour as the potatoes 
will take up. Moisten if necessary 
with a little milk or water, but do 
not make too soft or wet. It should 
be rather dry. 

Boil in a cloth (first dipped in 
boiling water then wrung out and 
floured). Tie up lightly. Put a plate 
under the pudding and put into a 
pot of boiling water. Cook for at 
least 4 hours. Turn out carefully. 
It may be eaten while hot with 
gravy, meat, golden syrup, sugar or 
jam, or by itself, or with boiled 
potatoes. It may be fried when 
cold. 


WAITING AROUND 


Those waiters in the restaurants, 
So slow in bringing all my wants, 
Are, | think it can be claimed, 
Indeed most accurately named. 
by Donna Evleth 









A useful gift for any 
occasion — any season. 


“Greatest Invention 
since the Pitchfork’’ 


WHILE 
j Place Hook 
i Under Twine, 
* gi8®'E Unload or Drag... 
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STANDARD MODEL: 4 FT.— $8.50 
add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
Sales tax where applicable... 


Other lengths available on request. 
Send Check or Money Order to: 
THE EDINBORO LAND & CATTLE CO. 
BOX 733 e EDINBORO, PA. 16412 
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_ We can see why Adam and Eve 

were tempted to eat the apple. It is 
not only “pleasant to the eyes,” but 
also we might 
add, pleasant to 
the taste. Look 
over your seed 
catalogs and note 
some of the new- 
er varieties. Here 
are a few we 
think are excel- 
lent. 

Empire, a wonderful McIntosh 
type, introduced by the Geneva (New 
York) Experimental Station. It is an 
excellent dessert apple that keeps 
longer in the refrigerator than Mc- 
Intosh. Skin is solid red and covered 
with a heavy wax coating called 
“bloom.” It ripens two weeks later 
than McIntosh and is hard to beat 
for flavor. 

Idared, a cross between Jonathan 
and Wagener, has bright red skin 
and solid flesh. A good keeping 
apple, tart at time of harvest,. but 
mellowing later on. Trees bear young 
and heavily, originated at the Idaho 
Experiment Station. 

Jonamac, a cross between Jonathan 
and McIntosh. Has more red color 
and better quality than McIntosh. 

Jonagold. A cross between Golden 
Delicious and Jonathan, has attrac- 
tive scarlet stripes over a yellow 
skin; a wonderful keeping apple 
with high dessert quality. The only 
drawback is that it will not pollinate 
other varieties, since it is a triploid. 
Many others are diploid, referring 
to the number of chromosomes each 
has. 

Ever hear of a good early mid- 
season apple (September 15) which 
is disease resistant? A variety called 
Prima, developed by breeders from 
Purdue University, University of 
Illinois and Rutgers, keeps better 
than other summer apples and has 
a good size to it. Prima is resistant 
to both scab and mildew. 

Scab, as you may know, is that 
fungus disease which causes black 
spots on the fruit, making it cracked, 
russeted and deformed. We'd like 
to point out that while Prima is 
resistant to scab, mildew and fire- 
blight, it does get insects, as do 
other varieties. 

Growing an apple is one thing, 
but eating an apple is something else. 
A friend told me that people really 
don’t know how to eat an apple. He 
says when he finishes an apple, all 
that’s left are seeds, the stem and a 
piece or two of the bony core — 
that’s all! 

Liberty Hyde Bailey, one of the 
world’s greatest horticulturists, once 
said, “It pained me to see a man 
reach casually for an apple and 
then, without giving it a second 
glance, take a huge bite out of it. 
That’s no way to enjoy an apple. 

“Hold one in your hand... note 
its size and shape. See the slight 
blush on the cheeks and the tones of 
green that run from top to bottom. 
Put it to your nose and inhale the 
fragrance. Hold it in the hollow of 
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your cheek. Now eat it. Do not cut 
it or slice it, but eat it. Feel the 
break and crack of its cool, crispy 
flesh, the flow of its sprightly juice, 
and get the aroma that lies at the 
very heart of it. At last you have 
eaten the apple.” 


Home Grown Potatoes 

Last year many AA readers planted 
potatoes and got a good crop. What 
did they use for seed? Potato peel- 
ings! They cut the peelings with 
an eye or two (eyes are buds) and 
planted them in the garden. What a 
surprise when they found the peel- 
ings sent out tubers which could be 
harvested in the fall! 

Buying “seed” potatoes is not 
easy for the home gardener, since 
many seed houses do not list spuds, 
due to their bulkiness. Potatoes are 
not grown from seed, but from “seed 
pieces” or cut tubers. If you can 
locate a good source of seed potatoes, 
buy them because they are usually 
certified. One of our AA readers 
dug more than a bushel of potatoes 
last year from just a dozen seed 
potatoes. 

By the way, how about trying 
the straw or hay method or raising 
potatoes this year? It’s a method 
often used when the soil is either 
too rocky or thin to plow or spade, 
but you can also use it on good soils. 

First, loosen up the soil a bit and 
level it off. Place the potatoes on 
the ground and cover with 6 to 8 
inches of straw, not soil. Within a 
month’s time, you get tops about 12 
inches above the straw. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “Last year we 
planted a crop of beans and they 
did poorly. What was wrong? Poor 
seed?” 

Answer — A common mistake is to 
plant beans too early or too deeply. 
Soil temperature should be warm 
(at least 70 degrees), or seed will 
rot. Also, never cultivate after a 
rain or too early in the morning 
while plants are wet. This causes 
bean rust, anthracnose, blight and 
helps spread mosaic. Plan on a con- 
tinuous crop of fresh beans right up 
until frost by making a planting 
every two or three weeks until mid- 
summer. 


Do you have..... 


Patterns you do not wish to keep 
in sizes 6 months, 2, 6, 14 and 16; 
also patterns where several kinds of 
materials could be used? Mrs. Michael 
Dorio, Rt. 31, Box 169, Hopewell, 
NJ 08525, works with the under- 
privileged and will appreciate what- 
ever help you can give her. 


Cotton scraps to be used in mak- 


ing quilts you would like to exchange 
with Mrs. Richard Meister, RD 2, 
Ringoes, NJ 08551? 


Any books by Mary Jane Holmes 
which you do not wish to keep? Mrs. 
Frederick N. Holmes, Sr., Hobbs 
Ave., Brookfield, Mass. 01506, is 
looking for them. 


June 3 — June 20 


july 8 dally 27 


August 9 — August 24 
Best way to see our 49th state including Sitka and Juneau with an optional 
Glacier Bay trip. The Trail of ‘98, Alaska Highway and Mt. McKinley National 
Park offer breathtaking scenery with every mile, while sightseeing and shopping are 
available in Fairbanks and Anchorage. Come see the unspoiled beauty of Alaska. 


Alaska Cruise & Glacier Park 
Always popular, this all-surface trip includes travel on Amtrak’s Empire Builder 
and the Canadian-registered SS Prince George. There are port-of-call shore 
excursions to Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway and Alert Bay with a side trip on 
Alaska’s ‘Trail of ‘98.’’ Also sightseeing in Vancouver and the Canadian Rockies, 
Lake Louise and the Columbia Ice Fields. 


Pacific Northwest t& eaaasalt mackie: 
An early sell-out every year. See Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon; Spokane, 
Crater Lake, Mt. Hood, Columbia River and Mt. Rainier. British Columbia offers the 
world-famous Butchart Gardens of Victoria, Vancouver and the interior. Enjoy the 
majestic scenery of the Columbia Ice Fields, Lake Louise and Glacier National Park. 


July 26 — August 16 Heart 0’ The West 


Repeated by popular demand. Visit old Fort Laramie, the Black Hills, Mt. Rushmore, 
Devil’s Tower, Big Horn Mountains, Yellowstone Park, Grand Tetons National Park, 
Salt Lake City, the Grand Canyon, Monument Valley, Mesa Verde . . . the BEST 
of the West in the HEART of the West! 


August 2 — August 18 Great West 
You'll love this tour including the Grand Canyon, San Diego, Tijuana, Hollywood 
and Disneyland; Santa Barbara, the grandeur of Yosemite Valley, San Francisco and 
the giant redwoods of Muir Woods. A leisurely eastbound journey on the Amtrak 
San Francisco Zephyr pleasurably caps the trip. 


Alaska by Air 


Ail American Agriculturist Tours are meticulously planned for your comfort and 
enjoyment, fully escorted, and, except for planned omissions, completely pre- 
paid. The best no-work, no-worry way to travel. 


eo ‘Deacitic Northwest & Canadian Rockies 
‘Blreat West 2 Datasia by Air Olan Five. 
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WITH NEW OR “I 
RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Plant these small but excellent 
quality bulbs in a sunny area — - 


keep well watered and you'll 
enjoy a riot of color this summer. 


Offer good until May 30. 
Mail today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. 
P. O. Box 516 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Enter subscription for term checked. 


New [_] 
Renew my subscription [_] 


Mail Free bulbs 





[] 4 yrs. $10.00 L] 2 yrs. $6.00 

Name 

St. or RD No. 

Post Office State Zip 

“ ylturist 
c erican penis 
e 
vi renew! ee \abel her 
50 


Your choice of any SEVEN 








9039. A great trio. All easy-sew! 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 


8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) outfit 3-5/8 
yds. 60 inch fabric....... 75 cents 


4975. An “Inches Slimmer”’ style. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) requires 2% 
VOSPOUARG: > sexes kes ie 75 cents 
9474. Sew “‘Seamed-to-Slim” duo. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) dress. 
2 VasvaSoa 5 iyChi a ic he aa 75 cents 


4687. Shirtshape for the busy 
woman. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 1-7/8 yds. 60 inch... 75 cents 


4687 
sp 102-2072 








9474 


Send To 


















10%-18% 


4975 8-18 
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9079. It’s a go everywhere coat- 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 
40) takes 3% yds. 45 inch . 75 cents 


7256. New sleeved cape. Mainly 
double and single crochet with hori- 
zontal open flower bands. Use wor- 
sted. Fits Misses’ 8-16 .... 75 cents 





750. Fan-of-color afghan. Crochet 
9” squares in 4 colors or scraps. Use 
knitting worsted or synthetic yarn. 
EASY GINECTIONS ina. coe 75 cents 


705. Combine subtle or vivid colors 
of shetland yarn to crochet this vest 
in easy pattern stitch. Misses’ Sizes 
S718 MOK tie oo ee 75 cents 


books postpaid C $5.00 
Crocheting Warkone 0 $1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
Instant Sewing Book a 1.00 Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 
Instant Fashion Book 1.00 
Nifty Fifty Quilts O 1.00 Co oly warded 

‘ Complete Afghan Book #14 S 1.00 
Complete Instant Gift Book 1.00 
octant Ocacher Bose o 100 DRESS'PATE RNS 2. (4. 75 CENTS 
Instant Macrame Book 1.00 
instant Man eo tesinie rag C 1400 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... .75 CENTS 
Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet (] 1.00 ie 
Easy Art of Needlepoint O 1.00 Add 25¢ for each pattern for first-class mail, special handling. « 
Easy ArtotsRipple Crochet isi (OGM .2 es uye cic eric So aencegeteen enroute einen SUCEME lip eermninna digeaan 2? 2 
Sew + Knit O 1.25 


For single book orders, add 


. 25¢ each for postage and handling. NAME 


‘ Pattern No. 


Size Price 





ADDRESS 


CITY 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred 
to an outstanding 3%, Simmental bull, due to 
calve early March. Address inquiries: Kral 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, 
or phone collect 914/758-4053. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 





PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, heifers, 
cows. 55th year. Farmer raised and priced. 
Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 

BABY CHICKS 
RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Top laying 
strains and heavies. Leghorn and Vantress. 
White Rock Cross Broilers. Guineas. Prompt 
shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. Free 
brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 1, 
Ohio 43332. Phone 614/499-2163. 
HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


SILVER HALLGROSS CHICKS, Sex-Links, 





Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cornish Halleross. Write for price 


list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill 
Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy meat breeds. Cockerels go 
14 lbs. Circular. Phone 717/866-2820. Strick- 
ler Farms, Newmanstown 38, Pa. 17073. 
ABSOLUTELY THE BEST heavy breed 
brown egg layer available today. Genuine 
Hareo Orchards Sex Links ideal for large or 
small flocks. Koskinen Farms, RD #1, Tru- 
mansburg, N.Y. 14886. 607/387-9300. 

HI PRODUCTION LAYERS - White Leg- 
horn for white eggs, Buff Sex Link for 
brown eggs, Cornish Cross for meat. Write 
for circular and price list to Parks Poultry 
Farm, Cortland, New York 13045. 


BEEF CATTLE 


BEEFALO - For information on this new 
exciting animal that will breed with Dairy 
as well as Beef cattle, call or write: Beefalo 
Bast= eines) box ool. hoslvmemeINeYe =blb 16. = 
516/621-3050 - 212/679-8170 or George Park 
703/968-3529. 




















CHAROLAIS 


GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRES (2) 
available for possession on lease or excellent 
quality semen. French-Mexican breeding. 
Contact R. B. Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5358. 





a 


f 


i: ASTERN 


Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 
Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 


York and New England for 


semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 


Uebler 


Ventilators 
beng 


Write for literature 
Uebler Manufacturing Co. 
Vernon, N.Y. 13476 
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CHAROLAIS 


9TH CHAROLAIS SPRING SALE 
Saturday, March 29-12 Noon 


at the Farmer’s Livestock Exchange 
Boonsboro, Md. 
(near Hagerstown - just off Interstate 81) 
90 LOTS 
“A CATTLEMAN’S SALE” 


30 CHAROLAIS BULLS 

All bulls will be weighed and classified in 
the sale ring before your eyes. Only those 
that qualify will sell! Fully guaranteed. THE 
YEAR’S BEST SELECTION - herd bull pros- 
pects and quality commercial bulls. Ready 
for service. 

Special feature- PERFORMANCE TESTED 
BULLS SELL - the bulls that meet the qualifi- 
cation requirements at the recently complet- 
ed 140 day test at the Colonial Bull Test 
Station. 


60 SELECT CHAROLAIS FEMALES 
Foundation quality females — Carefully 
screened by the committee. Selling mostly 
cows with calves or due soon after the sale. 
From the East’s best herds. Sale sponsored 
by the Colonial Charolais Association. 
For catalogs write: 


BUZZ GAREY 
Sale Manager 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
215/295-6664 





CHAROLAIS 





N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.1. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 





DAIRY CATTLE 





WANTED: HERD OF milk cows, 40 to 60 
head. Cows in all stages of lactation. Box 
369-JH, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save 
on bedding. All sizes available. For informa- 
tion call or write P & L Belting Co., 6525- 
50th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 
414/652-3912. 





‘‘Building a better living for my son Steve 
and the rest of my family, is what’s 


important to me in the dairy business’’ 


“Our Eastern Profit Plus Breeding Program has been 
putting profitable cows into our herd for 28 years, and 


has built a future that my family can depend on.” 


Ruben Remillard and his brother Jerome, of Peru, New 
York, milk 64 cows with a DHI herd average of 16,151 
pounds of milk, and 588 pounds of fat. The herd is 
100 % Eastern Sired and Eastern Bred. 


The Remillard Brothers are typical of 30,000 Profit 
Minded Northeast Commercial Dairymen who depend 


AOR RG 


gies 
ER 


on Eastern Al Cooperative, for high producing, work- 
able, wearable, trouble free cows. 


Commercial Dairymen Expect a lot 









from Eastern, and they get it. 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 

P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 

(607) 272-3660 











DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 85% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
6525-50th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 
414/652-3912. 








DOGS 


SHAFFNER’S BORDER COLLIES: 385 years 
breeding beautiful working and family dogs. 
Puppies; started or trained dogs; sires and 
dams certified workers; natural heelers; 
registered; training instructions. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, 
Penna. 16827. Phone 814/466-6535. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES - regis- 
tered, farm raised, black and white, tan 
trim. Two males, 1% years, beautiful - make 
excellent stud. Carlton French, R. 3, Bangor, 
Maine 04401. 207/848-5472. 


REG. AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD pups. Red 
or blue merles. Natural heelers. Guaranteed 
to work or show. Excellent family and watch- 
dogs. Contact: Berkshire ‘Aussie’? Kennels, 
R.R. #1, Box 185A, Great Barrington, Mass. 
01280. 1-418/528-4514. 


AMERICAN ESKIMO 
Fluffy white, fine pets, protection. Older 
stock, stud service. Han-Mont Kennels, At- 
tica, New York 14011. Phone 716/591-2980. 
REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE Pups ready 
to go. Paul Simpson, Savona, N.Y. 14879. 
Phone 607/583-7328. 

AIREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox Ter- 











PUPPIES. UKC. 














rier, AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, Morris, 
N.Y. 13808. 
DUCKS & GEESE 

HARDY GOSLINGS and Ducklings. Cata- 
logue 25¢. Pilgrim Goose Hatchery, Box 95, 
Williamsfield, Ohio 44098. 

RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Large White 
Embdens, White Chinese and Toulouse gos- 
lings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
ducklings. Guineas. Prompt shipping. Guar- 


anteed mail delivery. Free brochure. Ridgway 
Hatcheries, LaRue 1, Ohio 43332. Phone 
614/499-2163. 
MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 








GOATS 





DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 
Dairy Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908C-36, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat Society. 
Promoting dairy goats since 1933. Write to: 
Mrs. Carol Reardon, Secretary, 4516 Stoney 
Brook Road, Oneida, New York 13421. 


REGISTERED NUBIANS for superior flavor 
milk and top production. DHIR tested. Pov- 
erty Hill Farms, Pleasant Valley, N.Y. 12569. 
Phone 914/635-2121. 











HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 
Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/223-3500 or 914/223- 
5224, 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1167 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 








Registered Horned 
and Polled Herefords 
Breeding Stock for sale at all times 


Polled Sires: 
BPF ANXIETY MURPHY 
CDG ANX D 1385 Ee 
Horned Sires: 
GENERALS PRINCE 19 
BLAKELEY ONWARD 1 


HIJOPA FARM 


RD 2 — Greenville, N.Y. 12083 
John G. Hasbrouck, Owner - 518/966-8717 
Jack Harbold, Manager - 518/966-5724 





NEW YORK POLLED HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 


Spring ‘‘POLLED POWER” Show and Sale 
April 5, 1975 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Livestock Pavilion 


Show - 10:30 AM Sale - 12:30 PM 
Selling 50 Females - Bred and Open 
10 Select Bulls 


Auctioneer: Col. A. W. Hamilton 


The NYPHA is offering the best group of 
seedstock animals available this spring in 
the Northeast for the registered and com- 
mercial breeder. 


The NYPHA represents the most progressive 
“Polled Power’ breeders in the East. 


Ed Coulter, Sale Chairman 
Memphis, N.Y. 13112 
315/638-0850 





(ar (aination 


Cfenelics 


PACLAMAR TRIUNE NEEDLE- TWIN 


VERY GOOD 86 GM(9/71) 1483713 
BORN: June 2, 1965 
aAa 1-2 665556 


USDA SIRE SUMMARY (5/74 PQ) 





HOLSTEINS 


Include the programs and activities of the: 
NEW YORK 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, INC., 
in your herd building and dairy management 
programs. Memberships now being accepted. 
Contact: ; 
New York Holstein-Friesian Association, Inc. 
P.O. Box 190, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
Phone: 607/273-7591 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 








HOOF TRIMMING 


CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING. Robert E. An- 
nis, Amenia, N.Y. 12501. Phone 914/378-9078. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 16438, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





PEAFOWL 





PEAFOWL-WHITE, Blue and Black. Also 
Ornamental Pheasants and Ducks. Send for 
new price list to Ronnie Laviana, 1684 
Chamberlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 
060387. 





POULTRY 
CHICKS, DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, Guinea 








Keets and Turkey Poults. U.S. Pullorum- 
Typhoid clean. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Willow Hill Farm and Hatchery, Dept. D, 
Richland, Pennsylvania 17087. 

MANY BREEDS OF Goslings, Ducklings, 
Guineas, Chicks and Turkeys. Hoffman 


Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 170380. 

HOW TO WIN PRIZES Color Poultry Book 
$3.00, popular, rarest, exotic breeds includ- 
ing Araucanas (Haster Eggs - Blue/Green) 
25 $19.95; Broad Breasted Cornish Rock 
Cross 100 - $29.95; 380 assorted Bantam eggs 
$7.95; 15 fancy duck eggs $8.95; 30 assorted 
Pheasant eggs $17.50 FOB. Special purchase 
incubator sale $38.95, regular $57.50 - 100 





capacity, 80 duck-turkey, 40 goose eggs. 
Automatic thermostat. Make Yourself In- 
cubator Kit $11.95. $4.95 Books: Hatching 
Guide, Guineas, Waterfowl, Caponizing, Ex- 
hibiting Poultry To Win, antams For Evy- 
eryone $5.95; Profitable Pigeon Raising 
$2.95. 999-picture color catalog $1.00. 


Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 63, Iowa 50501. 


SELLING: CHINA, TOULOUSE and African 
Geese. White Call Ducks. Hampshire and 
Rhode-Island Chickens. Ethel Mills, 145 Long 
Clove Rd., Congers, N.Y. 10920. 


RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book describing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
feeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS - BEEF CATTLE 
GROWTHY CROSSBREDS .- your cows, San- 
ta Gertrudis bulls. Winter prices. Robert 
Eastman, Box 368, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SHEEP 

















FREE - Sheep Equipment and Supplies Cata- 
logue - Sheepman Supply Company, Route 1, 
Barboursville, Va. 22923. 


LEARN AND EARN with Suffolk 
Prefitable, enjoyable, educational. 
more from National Suffolk Sheep Associa- 
tion, Box 824RN, Columbia, Missouri 65291. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





sheep. 
Find out 





Pred. Difference 


% No. No. 


Daughters Ave. Herdmates Ave. 








Milk Fat $ Rep. Daus. Herds Milk % Fat Milk Fat 
+99.7. +35 82 73 77 40 L708) 3:62) 7 6197161202 2582 
Type Summary — HFAA Type Summary (1/74TQ) 
dams 83.2 pts. 82.4 Adj. 
Repeatability: 37% PDT +0.91 
Sire: Paclamar Bootmaker 1450228 Dam: Brigeen Liza Naomi 
4798810 Excellent 90 


Buy 1 cane of Needle at regular price — $80.00... 
get 1 box of 500 or 1000 series Lone Star ear tags 


at 25% off. 


Watch for ‘‘Beefbreeder’s Special’ next month 


p.o. box 880, 


DP T ek 4 wha, n 
haa, ny. 14850 
RENEE <n wi 


ENC 0,1 por at ed 
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N.Y. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., R. D. #1, Locke, 
N.Y. 13092; telephone 315/497-2827 will know 
where good cattle are available for your 
herd or Junior Breeders. National - Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Assoc., 8288 Hascall St., 
Omaha, Nebraska 68124. New York State 
Shorthorn Association. 


SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 


FOR SALE: Registered 
bull - 4 years old. Ralph 
14517. 


CONSIDER CROSSBREEDING _— Shorthorn 
Bulls for faster growing beef. Soon for sale - 
superior foundation heifers. Henry Pardee, 
RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL STARTER HERD: Six young, 
healthy beef cows safe to Simmental bulls; 
four half Simmental heifers; two half Sim- 
mental heifer calves sired by Galant and Har- 
old. 518/295-7338. 











polled shorthorn 
Stevens, Nunda, 














SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone $815/- 
589-8617. 


FOR SALE: Feeder pigs, all sizes. Call for 
sizes and prices delivered. Also, we buy but- 
cher hogs, sows, and boars, all sizes. Joseph 
Latella, 85 Prindle Road, West Haven, Conn. 
06516. Phone 203/795-4002 - 24 hour answer- 
ing service. 


EMPIRE STATE Reg. Durocs. Service boars, 
bred gilts, fall pigs. Call or write us for your 
needs. Happy Acres Farms, R. 3, Box 207, 
Waterloo, N.Y. 13165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


38RD YORKSHIRE SALE ~- Production 
Tested - Certified Meat Tested. Friday, March 
14, 1 PM - at the farm. 40 bred gilts, 100 
open gilts, 25 boars. The sale with the test 
records. Our last big winner - the $1,000.00 
Grand Champion Keystone International Car- 
eass Pig. Catalogues available. Brooks End 
& Par-Kay Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Sales 
Megr., Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717/- 
658-5821. 


PIGS CHEAPER that eat and grow. Grain 
fed, cut, inspected, tagged, certificate. De- 
livered subject to inspection. Truckload lots 
150 to 200 overnight New England states. 
Pigs 25 to 30 pounds $20.00; 50 Ibs. $30.00; 
75 Ibs. $40.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc 
crosses. Call at night to order. References 
every state. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Ine., 
Kenton, Del. 19955. Phone 302/653-9651. 


THE NEW YORK STATE YORKSHIRE CLUB’S 
25th SPRING SHOW & SALE 
March 15, 1975 
At Empire Livestock Market 
Route 5, Caledonia, N.Y. 
27 Bred Gilts 21 Open Gilts 11 Service Age 
Boars - Sell 
Out of state consignors from Pa. and Ohio. 
Open gilts in this sale usually sell well with- 
in the budget of the commercial man. Here 
is a chance to buy a purebred Yorkshire to 
help build a better sow herd at a price you 
can afford. 
Show 10:30 AM Sale 1:30 PM 


Judge: LeRoy Poorman 
Auctioneer: David Tracy 


For catalog write: 


John F. Stenson 


R.D. #3- Box 117 
Warsaw, N.Y. 14569 























GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


MARCH 7, & APRIL 4, 1975 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 


All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Iinc. 


Room 114, Momison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TURKEYS 


RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Big Bronze and 
Large White turkey poults. Bred for fast 
growth, gain, maturity. Also Guineas. 
Prompt shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. 
Free brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 
1, Ohio 48332. Phone 614/499-2168. 


MAPLEVALE FARM - New Ragtnd's 
largest supplier of quality poults. Offering 
twe strains of premium turkeys. Maplevale 
Broad Breasted Whites and Wrolstad Medium 
Whites. Limited hatch date openings - order 
early. Maplevale Farm, East Kingston, N.H. 
03827. Call 603/642-3381. 








VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1285A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1388. 











FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
NENG 


Of" 


Sanivet Inc., Box 882, Catskill, 12414. 


NIELS 


Galvanized for 
longer life 
Write for literature: 


Uebler Manufacturing Co. 
Vernon, N.Y. 13476 




















*1 Classified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 





April Issue.................... Closes March 1 





ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


Se a Ne eae A Eee ere Soe ete 
LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 


IVY,» ERS OC EU Eee eabe Hp ae eee eee 
FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term _ soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 


0 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTIONEER - Farm Sale Specialist. Let 
our competent staff handle the details of your 
successful auction. References available. Mel 
Manasse, Whitney Point, N.Y. 18862. 607/692- 
3609. 











BEES 


BEES ARE PROFITABLE honey producers 
and pollinators. Send $1.25 for Starting 
Right With Bees and copy of Gleanings, to: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses and ornamentals. 
H. B. Price earned $7,118.90 first year! 
Color outfit free! Stark, E10535, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01841. 


CORN - SHELLED 


HI-MOISTURE SHELLED CORN stored in 
Harvestore, under 25% moisture. Can ar- 
range delivery. R. K. Totten, Box 206, Rin- 
goes, N.J. 08551. Phone 201/782-4308. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 




















LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Early order 
olESeele ahaa la 
effect now. 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


ELE CaSO 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
PU Sel ict 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 





When writing advertisers, mention 


American Agriculturist 


FARM BUILDINGS & MATERIALS. Send 
for free catalogue with prices. Square post 
type, materials with Hi-Rib roof and sides, & 
2x6 purlins. 24x47 $1341, 32x62 $2104, 40x60 
$3050. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Ine. Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Call toll free 800/851-4550. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


American Agriculturist, March, 1975 








May Issue........................ Closes April 1 








FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


150 ACRE DAIRY FARM overlooking scenic 
lake, for sale. Three silos, two silo un- 
loaders, gutter cleaner, and tile drainage. 
Barn and house newly painted. Eleven-room 
house. Also includes a tool shop, an addi- 
tional barn, and well house. Asking price 
$56,000. Phone 315/393-1939; or write Box 
127, Route 3, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669. 


OPERATING DAIRY FARM - 330 acres, 225 
tillable. Three houses. 35 miles Albany. 
$165,000 bare. Write: Apartment 2, 360 
Crane Street, Schenectady, New York 123038. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


OSWEGO COUNTY, N.Y. - 200 acres, dairy 
or beef. 2 houses, 2 barns, 2 silos. Abundant 
water, some timber. $55,000 for all - $45,000 
exempting one house and acreage. Call 
1-315/298-4269 for details. 


DAIRY FARM ~- 135 acres, large family 
home, two silos, handles 50 cows - $235,000. 
A. G. Macera, Real Estate - 607/387-5211. 


500 ACRES, 420 TILLABLE, 4 sets buildings, 
excellent for livestock or cash crops. Ken 
Sisson, Realtor, 108 Brown St., Penn Yan, 
N.Y. 14527. Phone 315/536-9221 or salesman 
Pat Condella, 315/536-4256. 


HILLTOP MASSACHUSETTS FARM with 
brock, sugar bush, view! 60-acre farm in a 
tranquil setting with super view of valley 
and mountains. Time-mellowed 10-room home 
in good repair, bath. Large 2-story barn, 2- 
stall garage, sugar house. 16 acres for crops 
or stock, now in improved pasture, brook, 
completely fenced with stone walls, small 
sugar bush. Long road frontage, less than 2 
miles to pond and village. Too good to miss 
at $74,000. Free Spring ’75 Catalog! 272 
pages! Over 2,500 top values in 40 states 
coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 501-AA 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 
212/687-2623. 


700 ACRE DAIRY FARM .- 140 Holstein 
cows, 70 young stock, 16,5007 average, new 
free stall barn, 2 silos 24’x60’ and 16x60’, 
50’x100’ bunker silo. Mostly new equipment, 
6 tractors, excellent soil, 3 houses $635,000 
stocked, could be purchased bare. Raymond 
W. Cooley Realty Inc., Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 
607/334-9456. 


OTSEGO COUNTY - 2% miles to Coopers- 
town. 240 acre operating dairy farm, from 
owner. Long line modern equipment. 45 milk- 
ers, 20 young stock (90% registered). 16,000 
plus herd average. Grossed $57,000 in 1974. 
Making over 2400 Ibs. a day at present, milk- 
ing 40. Average herd age under 4% years. 
65 stanchions, pipeline milkers, 500 gal. tank, 
3 silos (2 with unloaders). Machinery shed 
and 2 car garage almost new, generator 
house. 14 room house with new paint, new 
BB/HW heating system, some new W/ car- 
peting plus other improvements. Beautiful 
valley setting on county blacktop road. Over 
8,000 ft. road frontage on 2 roads. Trout 
stream through. Easy family operation, 
$249,500, complete. Call 607/547-5138 or write 
Box 369-JC, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FOR SALE: Otsego County village edge 
dairy farm, modern Colonial home, large 
barn, 54 cow stanchions, 25 young stock 
stanchions, 2 silos, 750 gal. bulk tank, 170 
acres, 90 tillable, level limestone soil, beau- 
tiful view of Otsego Lake, % mile road 
frontage - $125,000. Terms. J. Robertson, 
Springfield Center, N.Y. 13468. 607/547-2706. 


215 ACRE DAIRY > or Cash Crop. 175 acres 
tillable, tile drained. 2 farm ponds. 43 
stanchions, 2 silos, bulk tank, barn cleaner, 
2 other storage sheds. 8 room house, hot 
water heat, 1% baths. Good water supply. 
75 acres wheat planted. Owner will carry 
mortgage. Francis Courtright, 4275 Fairway 
Lane, Horseheads, New York 14845. Phone 
607/739-2522. 


VIRGINIA FARMS and Ranches. 800 acres 
for $250,000. 630 acres for $205,000. Low 
taxes. Many others available throughout the 
State from 100 to 6,200 acres. Colony I Land 
& Auction Co., Box 2068, Staunton, Va. 
24401. Dial 703/885-7203. 


NEW YORK DAIRY FARMS for sale - Ca- 
yuga County - 230 acre dairy farm, 210 acres 
tillable, 46 cow barn, good house, large ma- 
chinery shed, $185,000, stocked and equipped. 
Madison County - 400 acre dairy farm, 250 
acres tillable, 77 cows on pipeline, 56 free 
stalls, two houses, machinery shed, $250,000, 
bare. Allegany County - 240 acre dairy farm. 
135 acres tillable, 50 stanchion barn, good 
residence, tool shed, $140,000, stocked and 
equipped. Oswego County - 700 acre dairy 
farm and retail dairy business, 350 acres till- 
able, 216 free stalls, registered Holsteins, 
$1,300,000, complete. N.E.A. Realty, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. Call 607/273-7300 anytime. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK - 500 acre dairy 
farm. 116 stanchion barn plus 85 free-stall 
barn, pipeline milker, bulk tank, two 24x70 
silos, 2 homes. $275,000. Please call our farm 
specialist - Bob Parlett at 607/272-5530. 
Alexander Real Estate, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


200 ACRE FARM, 175 tillable, includes all 
stock, and machinery, three bedroom home. 
$250,000. A. G. Macera, Real Estate - 607/- 
387-5211. 
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ADVERTISING 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Yin 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 


RATES 


mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 
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FARMS FOR SALE 





GENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Farm -_ 350 
acres, 200 tillable, 55 pasture, 30 woods. Good 
four bedrcom home. $154,000. **Fruit Farm - 
108 acres, 67 fruit. Sweet and sour cherries, 
apples. Eight bedroom home. Owner will 
carry mortgage. $50,000. Have other listings. 
For prompt friendly service eall Farmer 
Don 315/754-8150. Don Holdridge Realty, 
Box 126, Red Creek, New York 13143. 


HUDSON VALLEY - 40 acres, 11 room cen- 
ter hall Colonial home, five bedrooms, large 
kitchen, 214 baths, glass enclosed porch. 2 
barns 85x26 and 70x26. Set up for raising 
120 feeder calves per year, can be expanded 
or used for veal. Some gravel deposits. Good 
trout stream. Located 90 miles from New 
York City, and 7 miles from 18-hole golf 
course. Price $139,000 by owner. Phone after 
4 P.M. 914/398-7352. 


CORTLAND COUNTY BEEF FARM with 
400 acres of tillable Mardin soil. Could be 
converted easily to free stall operation as the 
milk house is already built. $225,000. **175 
acre stocked and equipped dairy farm, $135,- 
000. Financing is arranged. Yaman Real 
Estate, 127 N. Main St., Cortland, INIA: 
13045, or call Art Allen, Salesman 607/863- 
9353 for appointment. 


SHOW PLACE - A 355 acre farm located 40 
miles east of Binghamton, New York. Has 
truly outstanding buildings. Main house has 
11 rooms and 2%' baths. Tenant house has 
5 rooms and bath. Both built new in 1963. 
Barn set up for 110 milkers with new pipe- 
line milker, 20x60 silo. Asking $265,000.00 
bare. Cattle and equipment also available. 
Owner will help finance. Call Zar Benedict 
at 914/343-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty 
Sales, Ine. at R.D. #4, Middletown, INEM 
10940. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 360 acres, about 
160 tillable, pasture for dry and young 
stock, free stall barn for 100 head, 4-on-a- 
side Zero milking parlor, 2 large silos, con- 
ventional barn for calves and dry stock, 2 
good houses - one nearly new, about 120 head 
Holstein cattle and full line of machinery, 
price $275,000. Terms to qualified buyer. 
**187 acres, about 75 tilable, large conven- 
tional barn for 60 head, 3 silos, good 3 bed- 
room house, $75,000, low down payment to 
qualified buyer. We have many free stall and 
conventional farms. Call or write Lester N. 
Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, West Valley, 
N.Y. 14171. Phone 716/942-6636. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FARM - 162 acres, 
mostly tillage, beautiful level land with river 
frontage leading into lake. Excellent 60 
stanchion barn, cleaner, silo with unloader. 
Exceptional home, circa 1826 Colonial, four 
bedrooms, every feature including fireplaces, 
open staircases, ideal kitchen. With full 
machinery for $205,000. More land available. 
**Exceptional medium size farm at very 
good price - new 41 stanchion barn, all 
facilities. Lovely five bedroom home in good 
condition with large modern kitchen. Lovely 
setting with lots of trees and 3,000’ river 
frontage. 108 acres, mostly tilable. 39 Hol- 
stein milkers and full machinery. Includes 
mobile home with addition on cellar. $111,000, 
financing readily available. **351 acre, 150 
tillage operation, 61 stanchions, new silo, 100 
head, milking $70,000 annually. Excellent ma- 
chinery, four bedroom home, $160,000. **Good 
bare farm - 217 acres, 150 tillage, cuts 10,000 
bales, 43 stanchions, cleaner, bulk tank, good 
four bedroom farm home, $60,000. Many 
more. Free list. Brisson Real Estate, RD #2, 
Massena, N.Y. 13662. 315/769-9387 or 315/- 
764-0896. 


FINGER LAKES AREA: (F-11) 150 tillable 
acres, 96 free stalls, double 6 parlor with 
machinery - $155,000. (F-12) 525 acres, 285 
tillable. Excellent gravel loam. 100 cow free 
stall, Harvestore silos, good house, $285,000, 
bare. Machinery and registered Holstein cows 
available. (F-13) 170 tillable acres, excellent 
barns, 42 stanchions, lake frontage, $200,000 
bare. (F-14) 600 acres, 400 free stall, Har- 
vestore silos, 3 houses, excellent soil, $1,100,- 
000 stocked and equipped - $790,000 bare. 
(F-15) 180 acres, 70 stall barn, 3 silos and 
good house, $120,000 bare. We have others, 
write for details. D’Amato, Broker, P.O. Box 
111, Clyde, N.Y. 14433. 


REDUCED $16,000 - 225 acre farm with 95 
tie barn, Universal pipeline, cleaner, 2 un- 
loaders. Good 8 room home, hot water heat. 
2 fine tenant houses. $139,000. **60 milkers 
included plus 4 tractors, machinery with 
324 acre farm. 53 cow pipeline barn, cleaner, 
unloader. Very good 7 room home, 1% baths, 
8 car garage. $168,000. **Urgent sale! Price 
reduced $21,000 on 270 level acre farm. 90 
free stall barn, 8 cow parlor. 10 room home 
painted white, 1% baths, hot water heat. 
$139,000. **Stocked and equipped 130 acre 
dairy, 26 cow barn, dump station. 10 room 
home, bath, beautiful view. 43 head, 2 trac- 
tors, machinery. $105,000. **Low priced com- 
muter dairy, 220 acres on river. 40 cow 
barn, wing for young stock, cleaner. 9 room 
1859 Colonial, 1% baths. 40 milkers, 2 trac- 
tors, machinery. $120,000 - or $80,000 bare. 
Wimple Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 
518/875-6355. 


WISCONSIN FARM 


353 Acre Central Wisconsin Dairy Farm 2/280 
acres tillable. Modern home, 130 x 48 barn 
W/57 stalls, indoor/outdoor feeding system, 
700 gal. bulk tank, with or without complete 
line of personal. For more information on this 
and other central Wisconsin farms contact: 


ALLAN T. WESSEL 
P.O. Box 86 
Neillsville, WI 54456 
Ph: 715-743-3192 - office 

715-267-6551 - home 
THORP REALTY SYSTEM 














NEW YORK STATE - 500 acres, 350 tillable, 
modern 115 cow stanchion barn with 8 unit 
pipeline, 85 cow free stall, two 70’ silos, 
large machinery building, two unusually good 
houses. $275,000. **90 acres, 50 tillable, 30 
cow barn, seven room house. $55,000. **35 
acres, 50 tillable, excellent soil, large house, 
40 cow barn, two silos, machinery shed, 
$72,000. **260 acres, 80 cow barn, pipeline, 
barn cleaner, 800 gal. tank, large silo with 
unloader, buildings are in fair condition, 
good alfalfa land. $80,000. **200 acres, 100 
tillable, 60 cow barn, heifer barn, machinery 
buildings, two silos, large house, buildings 
are in excellent condition. Can be purchased 
bare or stocked and equipped. $145,000, bare. 
**280 acres, 240 tillable, barn for 130 head, 
house, silos, machinery shed, excellent land. 
$200,000. We can help you with financing or 
securing cattle and equipment. Richard E. 
Posson Realty Inc., R.D. #3, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. 


MADISON COUNTY - 146 acres, 100 till- 
able, recent barn, 56 ties, 2 silos, 600 gal. 
bulk tank, 40x60 pole barn, excellent 9 room 
house. Real clean operation, priced to sell. 
For appointment, Bob Sweetland, farm spe- 
cialist, Cazenovia Real Estate, 315/655-8415 
or 815/655-8113. 


208 ACRES - 165 TILLABLE, large home, 


farm pond, barn, silo, heated machine shop. 
$112,000. A. G. Macera, Real Estate - 607/- 
387-5211. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - Very good 150 acre 
dairy farm, 135 acres tillable, good 58 stall 
barn w/silos, bulk tank - main road. $155,- 
000. **70 acre farm with brook and _ pond, 
buildings fair. $44,500. **375 acres with 70 
cow barn, good soils, 2 houses. For assistance 
in locating the right farm, call or write 
Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, 
N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


NORTHEASTERN NEW YORK Dairy or 
Beef Farms. Bare, stocked and/or equipped. 
Located in a good milk marketing area, some 
are just minutes from prime recreation areas. 
Call Louis Briere, salesman for Fitzgerald 
Realty of Glens Falls, N.Y. - 518/793-6626 or 
518/798-8231. 


HORSEMAN’S ESTATE -_ new _  10-room 
house. 6-stall barn with individual paddocks. 
10-ton haybarn. On 2 acres. $75,000. More 
acreage available. Call 1-617/485-5592. 


WELL EQUIPPED dairy farm near Utica, 
New York. 189 acres, good barn, nine-room 
house, other buildings. 41 cows, 20 heifers. 8 
tractors and complete machinery. $78,000, 
fully equipped. $60,000 bare. Albert Widor, 
Broker, 931 Sunset Ave., Utica, N.Y. 13502. 
Phone 315/732-8116. 


195 ACRES - 125 tillable. 2 bedroom home, 
2 silos, machine shed, 55x110 cow barn, 750 
gallon bulk tank, dump station. $150,000. 
A. G. Macera, Real Estate - 607/387-5211. 


300 ACRE CASH CROP FARM. 2 large 
basement barns, 4 bedroom house. Owner 
financed - $160,000. **1,000 acre dairy farm, 
near Syracuse. 200 free stalls, double 6 
parlor, 25x80 Harvestore, 3 other silos. 2 
houses. Owner financed - $575,000. **95 acre 
Early American home, dairy barn, silo. Near 
lakes. Owner finance - $70,000. **Finger 
Lakes - 108 acres, lake view, no buildings. 
94 tillable. Under $500 per acre. Mal-Tut 
Real Estate, 9 Court Street, Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


FARMS: WORKING DAIRY FARMS - 170 
acres up to 600 acres, free stall or stanchion 
barns, pipeline milkers, bulk tank, barn 
cleaners, all farms corn and alfalfa ground, 
good buildings and homes, bare or complete 
with cattle and machinery. Price range - 
$94,000 to $285,000. We also have farms ideal 
for beef or horses. Robert S. Petzold Real 
Estate, Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. Phone 
607/687-0541. 


CORTLAND COUNTY DAIRY FARMS. 400 
acre farm, two houses, capable of carrying 
100 head. Asking $150,000. **300 acre farm, 
carries 70 head and sells hay. $88,000. **300 
acre farm, 97 stanchions, 2 big silos. $127,500. 
George Vanderwoude, Farm and Land Broker, 
R.D. #1, Lisle, N.Y. 18797. Phone 607/849- 
3907. 


SHOWY 110 COW milk factory. 70 acres, 
all pasture, no meadow land. Feed must be 
purchased or rented land available. 2 50’ 
silos; tank and cleaner. Beautiful 2 family 
house plus trailer hookup. Just the thing for 
the man who likes to milk cows and wants to 
keep his capital investment down. House and 
barn would cost twice our asking price to 
build. $85,000. Think twice. Fertilizer, seed 
and machinery costs are soaring. Brandow 
Real Estate, Stamford, N.Y. 12167. Phone 
607/652-3193 or 607/278-5712. 


VIRGINIA FARMS: 570 acre beef farm. 
Could easily be converted back to dairy as it 
had previously been. Approx. 500 acres till- 
able or grazing. 100 acres of this land tiled 
bottom land. Entire new perimeter fencing. 














Brick Colonial home built in 1846 has been_ 


nearly all modernized, yet retaining the 
Colonial charm. The two tenant homes, in 
addition to farm buildings and two small 
ponds, make this a good productive or in- 
vestment farm. Contact: Ralph Fowler Real 
Estate, Madison, Va. 22727, for appointment 
2 show. Phone 703/948-4143 or 703/948-6371 
ssoc. 





OVER 125 NEW YORK STATE 
DAIRIES FOR SALE 
ON NEW FREE 
DAIRY LISTING FROM: 


WIMPLE REALTORS 
SLOANSVILLE, N.Y. 12160 
PHONE 518/875-6355 
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FARMS WANTED 





HELP WANTED 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218. 


WANTED TO RENT - dairy farm in New 
York State. Phone 214/862-3300. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 13815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 


HAVE A FARM, home or land to sell? We 
have customers interested in buying in 
New York State. Send your listings giving 
description and price to: De Groot Realty, 
Rt. 23, Hamburg, New Jersey 07419. Phone 
201/827-9774. Licensed New Jersey-New York 
Real Estate Broker. 

QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 

QUALIFIED BUYERS for 200 cow farms 
anywhere. Small farms, country homes, large 
tracts. Massachusetts. Robert Collester. Real- 
tor, established 1912, 816 Armory St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 01107. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 

















FREE NEW CATALOG of award winning 
Dahlias. Special money saving assortments. 
Legg Dahlia Gardens, RD #2, Geneva, N.Y. 
14456. 





FURNACES 


MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE ~- cen- 
tral heating system, welded 11 guage steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 38-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Inquiries invited. Marathon Heater Company, 
Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 13803. 
607/849-6736. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 








WATER GARDENING. Water lilies, garden 
pools, fountains, water pumps, ete. Complete 
Guide and Catalog $1.00. Refundable first 
order. Paradise Gardens, May St., Whitman, 
Dept. A., Mass. 02382. 


GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE .- 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 











Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 

GINSENG 
GINSENG BRINGING $30-40 pound. Have 


seeds, roots. Information. F. B. Collins, B30, 
Viola, Iowa 52350. 


GINSENG AND GOLDENSEAL. Quality 


planting stock available. L. McLean, R.D. 
#3, Box 120, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 13439. 
a NEN oem ORIEN 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE ~- all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
NY... 18339. 


FOR SALE - 100T hay. Keith Smith, 6185 

















Ridge, Lockport, N.Y. 14094. 716/433-2470. 
HELP WANTED 
CAREER IN AGRICULTURAL SALES. 


Make profitable use of your knowledge and 
experience in Agriculture. Help your farm 
neighbors save hundreds of dollars in out- 
laid feed costs by showing them how to use 
our nutritional supplements with their home 
grown grains. No investment; company train- 
ing; benefits. Great opportunity for right 
man with reputable, long-established live- 
stock nutritional firm. Call or write today 
to: Young’s Inc., Roaring Spring, Pa. 16673. 
Phone: 814/224-5111. 






ok TENDER 
ARR PRIVSTE 





Harry Ennis, sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 
field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVE - Due to rapid 
expansion, solid well established company of- 
fers unlimited opportunity for an active am- 
bitious man to sell well known, high quality 
products to farmers. Agricultural background 
and knowledge of livestock essential. Must 
have suitable transportation and willing to 
work full time starting on a liberal commis- 
sion basis. Earning potential unlimited and 
attractive beneficial package offered. Send 


brief resume on past experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number to General Sales 
Manager, P.O. Box 29, Waverly, New York 


14892. An equal opportunity employer. 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 


callais astern! aAet..) Coop... inc. Box 518; 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





TEXAS REFINERY CORP. offers plenty of 
money plus cash bonuses and fringe benefits 
to mature individual in your area. Regardless 
of experience, airmail Y. A. Pate, Pres., 
Texas Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort Worth, 
Texas 76101. 

RETIRED MAN wants housekeeper-compan- 
ion. Nice home. Write: Box 369-JF, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


MANAGERS - Sod Farm and or Vegetable 
Crops - Long Island and South New Jersey 
area. Must qualify to manage all aspects of 
production. Farms of several hundred acres. 
Personnel management, general agriculture 
experience and knowledge of farm equipment 
will be of primary consideration. Health in- 
surance, profit sharing and other benefits. 
Salary open. Reply to: Box 369-JL, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 

WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION 
for elderly Christian gentleman living in 
country near Seneca Lake, N.Y. Must be 
trustworthy with no bad habits. Prefer lady 
who loves country living. Write Box 369-JO, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER - COMPANION, 
neat, attractive, refined, honest, non-drinker, 
farm girl or widow 18-45, with or without 
children. Modern farms, gentleman 45. Phone 
number, particulars first letter. Box 369-JE, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

WANTED: SEMI-RETIRED man (in 50’s), 
widower alone, in good health, to share 
lady’s home in. exchange for light work. 
Must have car or pickup truck. Box 369-JB, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MARRIED MAN to help operate fruit farm 
and roadside market. Write: Hill Top Or- 
chards, Branford, Conn. 06405. 


SALES HELP WANTED 


WANTED - RETIRED MARRIED man, live 
in mobile home on lake, exchange for work 
on fruit farm. Angelo Ranoldo, Box 101, 
Clermont, Fla. 32711. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Samcor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Nature- 
cures for arthritis, overweight, wrinkles, skin 
spots, pimples, bladder, constipation. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Forth 
Worth, Texas 76107. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RP, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL” - Paradox 2, 
New York 12858. Unusual bimonthly from an 
Adirondack Cabin. $8.25 year. Sample 60¢. 
KEEPSAKE FOR SALE - One and five dol- 
lar silver certificates, limited supply. Enclose 
self addressed, stamped envelope. $2.00 for 
one of silver; $9.00 for five silver. If un- 
available money returned. Claude R. Abbe, 
RD #2, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

ee a at LS Coe 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE - New Idea grinder unit, with 
or without two-row narrow gathering unit. 
Slawson & Mead, King Road, Forestville, 
N.Y. 14062. 716/965-2923, 716/965-2518. 


USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Ine., Box 125, Arcade, 
N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. 

HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor - power hoeing 
machine, depth adjustable. Thousands in use. 
Year warranty. Factory direct - month trial. 
Time payments. Free literature. Auto Hoe 
Inc., Box W121-Z, De Pere, Wis. 54115. 


DE LAVAL PIPELINE for 90 cows, 1%” 
complete, new type claws (6), auto. wash 
line and tank, 500 gal. Dairy Kool ice bank 
tank, 4 Surge milkers with good SP22 pump. 
R. K. Totten, Box 206, Ringoes, N.J. 08551. 
201/782-4308. 

DOOR OPENER - Electric door opener for 
milk house, milking parlor, holding pens or 
barnlot. Opens and closes doors with the 
touch of a button, gentle yet positive. Ask 
your local Agway for details. 















































NEW FORD SPREADER TRUCK 


New Willmar and boom type spreaders 
and a few used ones in stock. 


C. U. STOLTZFUS MFG. INC. 
Box A296, Morgantown, PA. 19543 
Phone: 215/286-5146 





TRACTOR FOR SALE - Silver King Tractor. 
Harold Wilde, Martville, N.Y. 13111. 


NEW TRACTORS priced lower than most 
used tractors. Long Fiat - 32-62 HP - Bel- 
arus 25-250 HP - Lamborghini 103 HP 4 
wheel drive and 3 models crawlers. Long 3 
point backhoes $2500. Large selection all size 
loader backhoes. 10 forklifts. Choppers. For- 
age wagons. Haybines. Windrowers - Balers. 
150 crawlers and wheel tractors - 30 acres! 
Don Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/- 
343-3413. 


WANTED: INTERNATIONAL 330 _ utility 
tractor for parts. Write Stanley Krupka, 
8403 East Mud Lake Road, Baldwinsville, 
INEYS S029 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC Jack Repairing 
Manual $3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayerco, 
938KT Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. 


FARMALL 1026D HYDRO, 656D, 606 Gas, 
706 gas, Super A with mower. John Deere 
4230, 4020 (gas & diesel), 4010, 3020D, 2510D, 
2010D, 1010, 620, 720, 420. Case 1070 (cab 
and air). Massey-Ferguson 165D (700 hrs.). 
Oliver 1750G, 550. Ford 5000 (gas & diesel), 
871. Good selection of haybines, balers, plows. 
Corn Planters - I.H. 6 row air planter, 8 
row plate planter, J.D. 1240 planter. New 
Holland grinder mixers. Gunther Heussman, 
S. 5th St. Mt., Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone: 
215/965-5203. 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inec., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


FOR SALE: Crawler loaders - Cat 983, 955, 
977, TD340 w/4 in 1 bucket; Crawlers - Cat 
D6, D8H, D9H, D9G, TD9IB, HD11, 1340, 
AC655; Wheel loaders - Cat Mich., Hough & 
Terex, 1 to 12 yds. Ben Lombardo Equip- 
ment, RD 6 Box 69E, Sinking Spring, Read- 
ing, Pa. 19608. 215/678-1999 - No answer: 
215/944-7171. 


BUY-SELL-OR-TRADE new or used bulk 
milk coolers. Distributors of Mueller, Girton, 
Sunset. F. A. Lick & Co., 30 Park Ave., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-4473. 


WANTED: USED late model John Deere 
tractors, combines and equipment for cash 
or trade. Capital Tractor Co., Inec., R.D. FP, 
Troy, N.Y. 12180. Phone 518/279-1133. 


WANTED - BELT OR P.T.O. driven’ corn 
sheller. Contact Bill Buxton, R.D. 2, Exeter, 
N-H. 03833 - 603/772-2371 evenings. 


FOR SALE - Transplanters, plant any plant, 
peatpot, also through plastic. Details from 
Gardiner, 410 Mullica Hill Road, Glassboro, 
N.J. 08028. Phone 609/881-7023. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 9338, 955, 977: HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25: Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed; Vasile for + iti2? 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


“USED 3EL! 























CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Knapheide platform, 





stake and grain bodies; Heil, Harsch and 
Goebel conversion hoists; machinery beds; 
Braden winches; Hiab, Dico and Liftmoore 
cranes; Meyer snow plows; power take offs 
drive line parts; dump _ bodies; petroleum 
truck and trailer tanks; refuse equipment; 
bulk milk tanks; custom metal fabricating 


and repairs and parts for all types of truck 
equipment. B.E.C. - Binghamton Equipment 
Corp., 3209 Vestal Parkway East, Vestal, 
New York 13850. 607/729-2208. 

a as UEP nS REE 


Cobleskill Agricultural Society’s—ist Annual 
FARMER’S SPRING ROUNDUP 
of Used and Useful 


Consigned Machinery, Tools, etc. 
Sold at Public Auction 


on 
Saturday - 10 a.m. - April 5, 1975 
at 
Cobleskill Fairgrounds 
Terms - Cash or good Checks 
Auctioneer - Stanley Rickard 


Further details concerning consignments 
available at the Fair Office (Monday-Friday) 
or by writing Cobleskill Fair, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
12043 or call Cobleskill (518)234-2123. 


ANNUAL AUCTION 
LARGEST FIELD OF TRACTORS AND 
EQUIPMENT IN THE NORTHEAST 
9:30 AM. SATURDAY MARCH 8, 1975 
TERMS: Cash or good check day of sale 
To Be Held 1/2 Mile North of Salem 
On Route 22 
SALEM FARM SUPPLY, INC. 
ROUTE 22 SALEM, NEW YORK 12865 
PHONE: 518-854-7424 


STANLEY & GLEN MC LENITHAN 
AUCTIONEERS 











NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 
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SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below We'll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You’ll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 
Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” — $11.25 21” to 24” — $17.75 
13” to 14” — $12.25 25” to 28” — $19.75 
15” to 16” — $13.25 29” to 32” — $22.25 
17” to 20” — $15.50 33” to 36” — $24.25 
Add $1.00 for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 
Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


LAP PENN jr¢. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd Street 
Phone (814) 453-4481 

FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 


chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 

Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD 


Middletown, Ky.. 40243 









NURSERY STOCK 





MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality 
at reasonable prices. Over 150 selections for 


Christmas trees, ornamentals, windbreaks, 
conservation, wildlife food and cover, etc. 
Free catalog, Carino Nurseries, Box 5388C, 


Indiana, Pa. 15701. 


BEAUTIFUL FAST GROWING shade trees 
now available from upstate New York. Our 
lovely Scarlet Maples will grow about 5 feet 
yearly, deliver spectacular red color in Fall 
and are deep green in Spring. Praised by tree 
experts, hardy Scarlet Maples will grow in 
almost any soil or location. Truly one of 
nature’s most prized gifts to you. All trees 3 
to 5 feet/shipped prepaid, full replacement 
guarantee! 2 trees - $5.98 or 5 trees - $9.98 





(N.Y. residents add sales tax). Send check 
to Garden And Forest Nursery, Box 128, 
Nedrow, New York 13120. mca 
ALMOST INSTANT HYBRID trees for 


screening or shade, developed by Northeast 
Forest Experiment Station, actually grow 5 
to 8 feet yearly. These beautiful, long lived 
Hybrid Poplars can produce complete shade, 


screen or windbreak in just 3 to 5 years. 
Hardy, resistant to disease, ice and storm 
damage. Ideal for your home, farm, golf 
course or real estate development. These 


stately trees thrive under almost any con- 
dition. All trees 2 to 4 feet - shipped pre- 
paid, full replacement guarantee! 2  trees- 
$5.98/5 trees - $9.98/10 trees - $17.98 (N.Y. 
residents add tax). Send check to Garden 
And Forest Nursery, Box 128, Nedrow, New 
York 13120. 





& NURSERY 


e@ 
Garden Guide CATALOG 
K Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, 
Evergreens, Strawberries, Blue- 
berries, Grapes, Dwarf Apples, 
AOS. other fruits. Special offers. 


Free gifts for early orders. 
NURSERIES 977 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 





STARK BRO’S NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s, 
D!0535, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and_ transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and Forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 








guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. ‘i Z 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS & Raspberry 


Bushes. Catskill, Sparkle, Red Chief, Robin- 
son, Howard and Ozark Beauty strawberries. 
Latham, Madawaska, Durham and Heritage 
raspberries. Also blueberries, rhubarb and 
grapes. Send for free 1975 pricelist. Walter 
ie Morss & Son, RFD-3, Bradford, Mass. 
01830. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS - large size 10 - 
$14.00; medium size 10 - $9.00. New varieties, 
berries large as grapes. High profit crop. 
Free planting instructions, write Brinton 
Orchards, R. #5, Hanover, Pa. 17381. 


PESTICIDES 


RAT & MOUSE BAIT. -Agway Duocide bait 
available in easy to use packets of kibbled 
grain and a concentrate for mixing with feed. 
Anticoagulant type like professionals use for 








positive control. Available at your local 

Agway. 

eNO ee PR eS 
PLANTS 





GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES - free 
color catalog. 382 proven hybrid and standard 


vegetable plants, including Market Victor, 
Market Prize Hybrid Cabbage; California 
Wonder, Keystone Pepper; Campbell 1327, 


Rutgers Tomatoes; Big Early, Big Boy, Jet 
Star, Supersonic Hybrid Tomatoes; Yellow 
Spanish Onions. These field grown plants 
are hardier than hothouse or potted plants. 
Absolute money back guarantee. Write: 
Piedmont Plant Co., Inc., Dept. 201, Albany, 
Georgia 31702. 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants, $10.00 each 100; Midway, 
Catskill, Empire, Jersey Belle, Sparkle, Pre- 
mier, $5.00 each 100; Raspberry plants - 
Latham Red, New Madowaska Red, Durham 
Red, everbearing, $15.00 each 100. Add 90¢ 
to each 100 plants for postage. MacDowell 
Berry Farm, R.D. #2, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 
12019. Phone 518/877-5515. 


American A griculturist, March, 1975 
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PLANTS 





SEEDS 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 








CERTIFIED STRAWBERRIES (13 varieties), 
red rhubarb; asparagus; red, purple, black 
raspberries; onions. Free list. Facer Farm 
Market, Phelps, N.Y. 14532. 


600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 








MED. RED CLOVER SEED - 
$55.00/bu. Saltonstall Farms, 
14882. 1-607/538-4535. 

SUNFLOWER SEED for the birds. $14.00 
per 50# or $12.60 per bag on orders of 5004 


91% germ., 
Lansing, N.Y 








free planting guide $6.00 postpaid. Tonco, or more, plus free delivery in Tompkins 
“Home of the sweet onion’, Farmersville, County. Saltonstall Farms, Lansing, N.Y. 
Texas 75031. 14882. 1-607/533-4535. 

REAL ESTATE SIGNS 
VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


water front, acreage, homes, retirement places. 
Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Virginia 23414. 

FREE CATALOG! Exciting Spring edition 
of country property! Over 5,400 properties 





described, pictured - land, farms, homes, 
businesses - recreation, retirement. Selected 
best thruout the U.S.! 75 years’ service - 


670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. Mailed 
free from the world’s largest! Strout Realty, 
Ine., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 





sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4148, office-home. 





SELLING LAND? Get action - list in our 
monthly land magazine. Low cost, no sales 
commission. Includes Land Wanted ads from 
subscribers nationwide. Write to Land 
Marketplace, Dept. AA, 2023 Sargent Ave., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55105. 


SALE OR RENT, now or in future - farms, 
woodland, business locations. Owner, 410 Mul- 
lica Hill Road, Glassboro, N.J. 08028. Phone 
609/881-7023. 


FOR SALE: Three lots and a cottage on 
Seneca Lake. Immediate occupancy - fifteen 
minute drive from Geneva, N.Y. Mary E. 
Christopher, Box 21, Waterloo, N.Y. 138165. 
315/539-2987, 


SELLING FARMS OR 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES? 


Sell them faster through your classified 
advertising in 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Serious buyers turn to The Times first 
because they know that it features more 
farm and country home listings than all 
other New York newspapers combined. 


ADVERTISE 

FEBRUARY 23-MARCH 30 

During this period, country property will 
be featured in the Real Estate Pages of 
The Times, and prospects will be out in 
force. Good time to reach better income 
readers---more than 2,066,000 on week- 
days, 2,784,000 on Sundays, in the New 
York market. 


SEND US THE FACTS 


We'll help you write your ad and give you 
costs. When you write, please include 
your telephone number. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Classified Advertising Department 
Real Estate Desk 101 
Times Square, New York, N.Y. 10036 











SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 138021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 


MAGNETIC SIGNS for your car, truck, 
business. Removed and replaced instantly. 
Your name on top, address on bottom, design 
in center of livestock, machinery or type of 
business. Makes an ideal gift. Allow ten day 
delivery. $31.50 per pair plus N.Y.S. sales 
tax. William Hurd, Lodi, New York 14860. 
607/582-6770. 


BUY WOOD SIGN Letters Direct. Cut Sign 
costs. Make attractive signs for your business 
with durable, plywood letters. Write: North- 
land Products SR-32AA. Rockland, Maine 
04841. 














SILOS 


COLLEGE EDUCATION For Three Kids? 
Fact: Standard upright top-unloading silos 
give you full crop processing and feeding 
functions with ten year savings over “sealed 
storage’ bottom unloaders of as much as 
$74,000. That’s money you can use! Before 
you buy, send for free booklet “Truth About 
Silos!’”’ Corostone Silo Company, Dept. AA, 
Weedsport, New York 13166. Please state if 
farmer or student. 





FREE FREE FREE FREE 


Handbook on Economics of Con- 
crete Storage Structures. 
Write for FREE copy! 


National Silo Association 
Box 247, Dept. AA-35 
Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU HAVE a nice estate you would like 
to have properly cared for? I shall retire soon 
from active farming. Know general repairs, 
lawns, vegetable gardens and how to keep a 
showplace. Require comfortable house for 
two and small salary. Best of references. 
Write: Box 369-JM, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED SUMMER JOBS on farms and in 
agricultural business for Vo-Ag_ students. 
Write Ed Peckham, Smith Vocational High, 
Northhampton, Mass. 01060. 


MIDDLE AGED COUPLE wants a full time 
caretaker’s position. Clean, healthy, depend- 
able, non-drinkers. References. Write: Box 
269, Otego, N.Y. 13825. 


SINGLE, RETIRED MAN wants work on 
private place. Experienced in gardening, 
lawns and all fruits. Good worker, steady, 
ean board self - some experience with 
horses. Box 369-JK, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


EXPERIENCED COLLEGE STUDENTS de- 
sire summer or permanent employment. 
Contact Ralph Odell, Essex Ag & Tech, 
Hawthorne, Mass. 01937. 


STRAWBERRIES 




















SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 38-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


SAWDUST FOR SALE _ $1.50/cord 
Chocorua Valley Lumber Co., 
N.H. 08883. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALES POSITIONS AVAILABLE - High 
caliber salesmen to contact the agricultural 
market. Write for details: Haven H. Main, 
Northeast Personnel Procurement Dept., Im- 
proval, Box 605, Unadilla, New York 13849. 





loaded. 
Tamworth, 








SEEDS 


FREE SEED CATALOG 
NORTHERN FLINT CORN,HYBRID 
F-1 SUGAR BEET, LARGE TWO 
YEAR OLD ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
25-$3.00, 50-$5.00, 100-$9.00 


THOMAS SEEDS 
Winthrop, Maine 04364 





YOU CAN GROW £4 
DELICIOUS §= 






STRAWBERRIES 


WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow —so delicious to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 
business for 90 years. Write for our new free book- 
let describing best varieties, growing methods. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY _ Strawberry Specialists 
175 Green St. , Salisbury, Maryland 21801 





SPARROW TRAPS 





SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Featuring New 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Sequoia, Marlate and 
20 other Northeast varieties. Our quality 
plants are grown from indexed virus-free 
stock, planted in soil fumigated with high 
rates of Vorlex and grown under a rigorous 
cultural program. Nursery State Inspected. 
Asparagus roots. Our 48rd year. Free Cata- 
log. Nourse Farms, Inc., RFD, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 01373. 


TOBACCO 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 











recipes for 








“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 8 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 


TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make 
fs whatever the model! 250 wheel and 
crawler types covered! Sensational catalog 
for $1.00. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Far- 
go, N.D. 58102. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








WANTED TO BUY 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081. 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 

PARKER SHOTGUNS in good condition. 
Will pay $1,500.00 for 410 guage. Write: 
Martin Swanson, 3 Plymouth Rd., Chatham, 
N.J. 07928. 


WANTED: SIRING HOUSES made of hard- 
wood. Richard Nabydoski - phone 617/475- 
6572. 

USED DE LAVAL Tri 
N.W.C. Fr., 
INVES Loti: 


WANTED: Old sales literature for cars, 
trucks, motorcycles, farm tractors, horse- 
drawn equipment. Also books and magazines 
on draft horses, pheasants, geese, turkeys - 
fire engine catalogs or manuals and gas 
engine literature. Former address: Hilltop 
Farms, Peekskill, N.Y. Write to: W. P. 
Bonsal, 5 Stolls Alley, Charleston, South 
Carolina 29401. 

TRACTORS - FORD, FARMALL CUB, Fer- 
guson, and equipment, any condition. Write 
or phone giving details, price. Also antique 
tractors. Richard Kay, RD #1, Box 102, 
Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 518/899-4961. 
WANTED: EASTERN LIGHT carbide gas 
generator, stove, flatiron and literature. Mur- 
ray Brown, Orange, Mass. 01364. 














Process Separator. 
18 Garden Drive, Monticello, 








WOMEN’S INTEREST 


COLLECTORS: 
luckier you get. 





The more you know, _ the 
Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Col- 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year. 
CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill In- 
ternational, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


HILLTOP HOUSEWIFE COOKBOOK. 890 
great country recipes. $3.95. Hazel B. Cor- 
liss, Glen Arm, Md. 21057. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF. Huge 1975- 
76 catalog actual sample sheets 75¢ to $1.25 
single roll. 73 different selections. Send 35¢. 
Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. 32, 812 W. Main, 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc.’ $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


PATCHWORK QUILTS. Traditional designs 
- reasonable prices. Bea Day, Sharon, Ver- 
mont 05065. 




















MAKE WINES, SOURDOUGH, Folk Medi- 
cine, beer. Free details. Write: Frontier, 
Box 98382-A, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 
HOME WINE MAKING! Nearly 200 recipes: 
fruits, flowers, vegetables! 218 pages, $2.95 
postpaid. Glenn Smith Enterprises, Box 1513, 
Dept. 41, Akron, Ohio 44309. 
EXCELLENT GIFTS! 30 
“choice quality” 
paid). 








American made 
ballpoint pens, $5.00 (post- 
Satisfaction guaranteed! Exclusive 
Products Company, 103 Park Avenue, N.Y., 
Ney 001%. 


PINCHING PENNIES? Try my economical 
new recipes for lasagne, casseroles, soups. 
Delicious! $1.00 S.A.S.E. Carol Dale, RFD 
#1, Laconia, N.H. 03246. 


WINTER-WARMER-UPPERS! Our family’s 
10 favorite hearty soups and stews! Delicious, 
different variations! $1.00, S.A.S.E. Carol 
Dale, RFD #1, Laconia, N.H. 03246. 


MAKE USE OF used baler twine. Doormats 
for home and sell. My doormats are real nice - 
Mrs. Siede, Brown County, Minn. I ordered the 
instructions, two methods, from _ Brooks, 
R2Bi71A, Arkansaw, Wisconsin 54721. 














DIABETIC? OVERWEIGHT? You'll love 
these. Sugarfree apple crisp, jelly, peach 
cobbler, sherbet. fudge, cakes, pies, cookies. 


$1.25. Addie’s Recipes, 7070-AG Jackson, Eu- 
gene, Oregon 97405. 

NINE COOKIE CUTTERS plus five recipes 
$2.25. Choose from Circus-Rodeo, Mother 
Goose or Christmas sets. All three (27 differ- 
ent cutter!) $6.00. Mailmart, Box 2322A3, 
Pompano Beach, Florida 33061. 





Tren ee 


You know all is right with the world when 
there are trees. Trees that provide shelter. 
Trees that protect the soil. Trees that give 
us food and fibre. yet with care renew them- 
selves to serve us again and again. Tree 
Stewardship in America is not so. compli- 
cated. It’s simply a matter of caring. provid- 
ing a better way of life today and assuring 
that there will be a good life tomorrow. You 
can make America a better place to live 
when you. too. become_an Arbor Day aM d=i>) 
Steward. It Shows you care about the world 
about you every day of the year. 


Making America a 
better place to live 
through Tree 

S... Stewardship 


1 Send for your FREE Plant aTree 
for Tomorrow booklet TODAY! 


Write: 

The National Arbor Day Foundation 
Arbor Lodge 100 

Nebraska City, Nebraska 68410 
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SAVE UP TO 
$200 DURING 
MARCH ON ALL 
VAN DALE SILO 
UNLOADERS, 
FEEDERS AND 
CONVEYORS. 


While other manufacturers are raising prices as much 

as 32%, VanDale is returning to 1974 levels. During March, 
you can beat the cost/price pinch farmers have been 
fighting lately. 

Depending on the VanDale unit you buy, you can save 
up to $200 on your purchase. These price roll-backs 
apply only to VanDale products bought and paid for from 
a participating distributor during the month of March, 
1975. Just take this ad to your VanDale distributor 

shown below. 


CLOVERLINE CORPORATION 

HOWARD S. CRANE, INC.—Oneida 

CUMMINGS AND BRICKER, INC.—Batavia 

HEINS ENGINEERING SALES, CO., INC.—Williston, Vt. 
JOSEPH SWANTAK, INC.—Oneonta 

BELLOWS & MAY—Middletown 








VAN DALE 
GROWERS ®olircn 


NOW Available for Immediate Delivery! 


We feel fortunate to be able to supply customers with their needs at this time! For 
twenty years we have purchased all of our major raw materials from the original manufac- 
turers. The past season saw that policy run into 
trouble, and we came up on the short end of sup- 
ply! We now are purchasing raw materials when- 
ever and wherever possible and sometimes at 
outlandish prices! BUT . . . we still refuse to 
cheapen our product by cutting the analysis or 
going to less desirable-or contaminated raw ma- 
terials. GROWERS 10-20-10 Solution is still the 
high quality and efficient product you have known 
for many years. And GROWERS great efficiency 
makes it less expensive to use! 


Get Higher Yields—MORE PROFIT! 


@ CASH IN on money making crop prices! Whatever the crop, increase your yields and 
profits with proven GROWERS. Save time, labor, and cost. Buy now... we deliver NOW! 


“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT! 
rOwW7’7 CES 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


The Mini Manure Spreaders 


They put.an end to pitch fork drudgery 


Now there are two great Uebler spreaders — a 25 
bushel and a 50 bushel model. Both chop and spread 
manure on the move or at a standstill. Both are built 
with famous Uebler “built-to-last’ dependability. Just the 
thing for the horseman, the hobby farmer and the farmer 
with limited disposal needs 















WE INSTALL BULK TANKS & 
DELIVER DIRECT TO YOUR FARM 









MILAN, OHIO 44846 
















See them at your Uebler dealer, or write for full in- 
formation 


Uebler 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Vernon, New York 13476 
Quality Barn Equipment Since 1909 


is 
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TOOL CADDY 


Home shop woodworking has all 
the prerequisites of a good leisure 
time-energy crisis activity that can 
be enjoyed by an individual or the 
entire family . . . and saves money 
besides. 


It’s easier to take your tools to 
the job than to bring the job to your 
tools, and the tool caddy pictured 
here with Greg Walcott provides 
a neat, compact workshop. Its two 
sides will hold up to 35 different 
tools. 

The tool caddy can be built in 
one evening using our full-size pat- 
tern. Just trace the pattern on wood, 
saw out the parts, and assemble. To 
get the tool caddy pattern #268, 
send $1 (add 25 cents per pattern 
for airmail) by cash, check or money 
order to: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Plan Department, P. O. Box 2383, 
Van Nuys, California 41909. 


LAW NEEDS OVERHAUL 


If you raise Christmas trees, you'll 
be interested in something the state 
police told us. If you find someone 
taking a tree (or perhaps a truck- 
load of your finest) from your planta- 
tion in the middle of the night, do 
not point a gun at him, whether it 
is loaded or unloaded. Do not fire a 
shot at him, or even into the air, 
because if you do either of these 
things, you have committed a crime. 

In other words, you might have 
put your time, effort and money into 
growing a crop in anticipation of a 
profit, a profit that someone may 
steal, yet you are a criminal if you 
try to protect that property! 

New York State laws need an over- 
haul — and fast — when so much em- 
phasis is placed on the rights of the 
criminal, and so little on the rights 
of the person who works long and 
hard for what he has. The do-gooders 
will say that life is more sacred than 
property, but some of us disagree, 
especially when the law would seem 
to protect the crook! 

One problem rural folks face is 
the length of time it takes for the 
sheriff or state police to reach them 
in an emergency. Usually, half an 
hour will elapse from the time you 
call until they can get to you. The 
advice given to us was to follow the 
truck or car, get the license number, 
and keep in contact. How do you 
keep in contact when following a 
vehicle? And how do you protect 
yourself if they decide to block the 





road and assault you? 

Our police officers, almost without 
exception, are the finest, most dedi- 
cated people one can find anywhere, 
Yet they must enforce the law as it | 
is written, and they would arrest you 
if you shot someone stealing your 
property . . . whether it be a fine 
beef, a pig, your tractor, auto, gaso- 
line .. . because you broke the law. 

Isn't it about time the law was 
changed to help protect those who 
pay the taxes and who have worked 
hard for their property? — Bill Raw- 
lings, Rome, New York 


WHEN 
YOU OWN A 
ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 
WHAT ELSE 
DO YOU 








The one, the only, : 
the original 
LILLISTON-LEHMAN 


ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 


* cultivates at speeds up to 10 mph— 
pre-emerges to tool bar-high 


mulches tough crusts —aerates the 
soil—helps retain moisture 


¢ incorporates chemicals well into soil 


¢ builds beds, bars off—will not harm 
tender crop root systems 


AND NEW NOW —-the mighty 
SUPER D 


ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 


MM DT Att 
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features heavy- Pas a 7" fool bar 
and 16” diameter rear gang Slicer-Tine 
Spiders for top performance in maxi- 
mum severe conditions. When the 
going gets tough this tough one gets 


going. THE 


ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 


designed, engineered and produced by 
Lilliston, the cultivator 
people 


[36 Limnuiston 


CORPORATION 


ALBANY, GEORGIA - CORDELE, GEORGIA 
FACTORY BRANCHES: Waco, Texas ¢ Weldon, N. C 

Sioux City, lowa * Owosso, Mich. © Tulare, Calif. 
Warehouses: Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, Ark. 
PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 


Lilliston Quality First Farm Equipment 
is distributed by 


J. S. WOODHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
Court Street Road 
Box 176, Eastwood Station 
Syracuse, New York 13206 
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The all-new Air Champ planter from Allis-Chalmers. 

It has the shortest seed drop on the market for more accurate spacing. 

It's designed to go faster without skipping. Offer you flexibility in num- 
der of rows and row width. And do away with a lot of plates so you don't need 
a different plate for every size seed. 

Air Champ. \t's the heaviest unit on the market to firm down the soil 
oetter. Provides good, fast seed germination. And it’s so tough, you can use 
it in stubble on the rugged 600 Series No-Ti/ planter frame. 

Besides all this, the new Air Champ planter features a big, oversized 
hopper on each planter unit. Means they'll take a full bag of seed before the 
lopper’s completely empty. And there's a choice of unit drive or common 
drive, too. 

Air Champ. \t has just one electric air motor for every two or three 
olanter units instead of one per unit (means less amperage is required). And 


NEW JERSEY 
Art's Repair Shop 609/298-3086 
Roork's Farm Supply 609/358-3100 
Flemington. . .J. M. Saums & Sons 201/782-4242 


NEW YORK 

Alexander Equip. 716/591-2955 
Main & Pinckney 315/253-6269 
Baldwinsville R.C. Church & Sons 315/635-3551 
Debyah Farm Imp. 518/483-3471 

Lynn Burns 607/776-3222 

Boonville Denslow Equip. 315/942-4211 
Bullville Schwope Machinery 914/361-4121 
Cherry Valley. .... .Flint's Garage 607/264-5251 
Cobleskill. . . .Cobleskill Welding 518/234-2481 
DeRuyter. . .H. W. Cook Farm Serv. 315/662-7208 
Fillmore. . . . Fillmore Farm Supply 716/567-8023 
Frankfort Urgo’s Farm Supply 315/894-9462 


Alexander 


AGRICULTUR 
EQUIPMENT ; 





Introduci 
A Real 
Down:lo-Earth 
Air Planter 








ng 










should anything go wrong with planting, the Air Champ planter has a Winkin’ 
Blinkin’ Monitoring System to alert you immediately. 
The new down-to-earth Air Champ planter. Once you hitch it up, it just 


grows and grows and grows. 


See it...at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 
Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Divisions, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


ZX ALLIS- 


Harpursville . E. E. Mathews & Son 607/693-1461 
Hillsdale... .Midway Farm Equip. 518/325-5151 
Hornell Thatcher Brothers 607/324-2110 
Horseheads Dann's Equip. 607/739-4840 
Lafargeville Walldroff Farm Equip. 315/658-2619 
McBath Farm Imp. 315/386-4709 

The Atwater Co. 315/497-0550 

Roes Equipment 315/376-3415 

Martville . . . Kyle Farm Machinery 315/564-5267 
Medina.......Earl Loades & Son 716/798-0080 
Munnsville Howard Landers 315/495-3515 
Finewood Motors 315/331-4772 

Nichols Thetga Farm Supply 607/699-7211 
North Cohocton. Robert Miller Co. 716/534-5935 
North Tonawanda Maerten’s Motors 
716/693-3470 

Oneonta...... . Oneonta Tractors 607/432-8411 


CHALMERS 


Pattersonville Kruger's S & S 518/887-5168 
Perry Center... . . . Kelly's Garage 716/237-2504 
Schuylerville Henry's Farm Equip. 
518/695-3261 
Salerno Farm Supply 
315/568-6246 
Wellsville..............Paul F. Culbert & Sons 
716/593-2580 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Athens Equip. 717/882-2221 
Bloomsburg . . Nichols Farm Equip. 717/784-7731 
Factoryville Trail Imp. 717/945-5470 
Honesdale. . . Marshall Machinery 717/729-7117 
Canyon Imp. 717/724-2731 
Mill Hall. . .Paul Dotterer Farm Eq. 717/726-3471 
Pennsylvania Furnace Johnston Farm Eq. 
814/692-7900 


Seneca Falls 


Ford Blue seedbeds- 
for the long run 









Plant with care . . . precisely 

Place seed at accurate depth, even where soil surface is 
uneven. Ford Blue Bridger planters cradle seed openers 
between press wheel and gauge wheel. Parallel linkage 
follows ground contours. On pull-type models, big carrier 
wheels drive fertilizer hoppers. Individually driven planting 
units space seed accurately, are available for pull-type 
frame or toolbar mounting. Set up for 2 to 8 rows. Openers 
available for sod, stubble or prepared seedbeds. 





Disc it smooth, 5 to 20 feet at a pass 


We have a Ford Blue disc harrow right for you. Counting 
models, sizes and options, we offer literally hundreds of 
choices. The strong and heavy Ford 230, above, comes in 
sizes from 10 to 20 feet, adjusts for smoothing seedbeds, 
deep discing or chopping stalks. The massive Ford 236 
cutting-type harrow slices deep with %-in. thick blades up t 


28-in. diameter. For smaller tractors, we offer a variety of 
3-point hitch models, from 5 to 11 feet. Come in, 
let us fit a disc harrow to your long-run needs. 






Tractors and implements shown are equipped 
for specific operations and practices. Prices 
will vary, depending on options en 
and accessories selected. “as 
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Size up for hills or flatland 


Let us tailor our popular Ford 309 planter for your operations. ved 
We'll set up a 2 or 4-row planter for almost any crop, with 5 es = 
fertilizer and pesticide applicators as needed. Choose your 

row spacing, 28 to 42 inches. You'll like the 309’s pick-up- for tine 


and-go convenience, easy view of hoppers and wide 


selection of attachments. long run 
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| Equipment 


|| Let’s talk. 
NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 


Larry Romance 


N 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CALVERTON 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’s Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 
Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 


LOCKPORT 
Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 


MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 
Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 
Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 
Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 
Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 
Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 
Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 
Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 
PULASKI 
Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 
Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 
Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 
DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 
DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY 
Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 
DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 
Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
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Almosteverything starts on a farm, 








Whole Milk — Eastern AI reports 
an improved conception rate for its 
artificial insemination technicians 
during the last six months of 1974. 
Although there are probably several 
reasons, one may be the change to a 
whole-milk extender for semen... 
after many years of using an egg 
yolk-citrate extender. 

Pasteurized, homogenized whole 
milk is heated to 210 degrees Fahren- 
heit for ten minutes before use an 
an extender. This neutralizes en- 
zymes that can be detrimental to AI 
procedures, and kills thermoduric 
bacteria that survive pasteurization. 

Milk isn’t just nature’s most per- 
fect food for people, apparently. 


Ova Transplants — It may someday 
be possible for a cow to produce 
30-50 calves during her lifetime. 
A technique of superovulation and 
embryo transfer holds promise of 
enabling genetically-superior cows 
to produce many “eggs” (ova) and 
then have them transferred to other 
cows for growth to calving time. 

Embryo transfer isn’t a brand-new 
technique in mammals. . . it was first 
used in 1890 by Walter Heape, work- 
ing with rabbits in England. How- 
ever, it has only been in recent years 
that embryo transplants in cattle 
have been widely done for research 
purposes. 


Dr. David Wishart, veterinary 


(Continued from page 46) 


cruise along the Naeroy Fjord and 
Sognefjord to Bergen. 

The harbor city of Bergen, sur- 
rounded by its seven mountains, is 
old and extremely interesting... 
the perfect place to end our Scandi- 
navian vacation. A few things we'll 
see here are the Hanseatic Museum, 
St. Mary’s Church, the Fish Market, 
composer Edvard Grieg’s home and 
Fantoft Stave Church. Plan now to 
join us on this exciting tour. 


British Isles Holiday 

The same day our Scandinavian 
Holiday gets underway, another 
tour group will leave for the British 
Isles. Dates for this trip are May 29 
to June 14. After landing at Shannon 
Airport, we travel south to Killarney, 
then enjoy the famous Ring of Kerry 
trip and a visit to Blarney Castle. 

On our way to Dublin, we spend 
a night in Waterford and have a 
chance to visit the factory where 
beautiful Waterford crystal is made. 
In Dublin, we see the government 
buildings, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Trinity College, and enjoy an 18th 
Century-style elegant meal with 
typical entertainment in Taylor’s 
Guild Hall. 

A short flight takes us to Glasgow, 
and Scotland welcomes us to_ its 
land of rugged beauty. We'll see 
fabled Loch Lomond and Loch Ness, 
Balmoral Castle (a favorite Royal 
Family retreat) and drive through 
Braemar and Perth before arriving 
in Edinburgh. 

On a tour of Edinburgh we'll see 
the Castle, Royal Mile, St. Giles 


advisor to G. D. Searle and Co. in 
England, comments, “At present, 
embryo transfer technique should 
be limited to females of exotic breeds 
or others of particular genetic merit. 
Embark upon a transfer program in 
your herd with caution rather than 
optimism, and only after taking de- 
tailed advice from your professional 
advisors.” 


Promotion Pays — Researchers Doyle 
Eiler and Stanley Thompson at Cor- 
nell University conclude, “The in- 
crease in the farm value of milk sold 
in the New York City market ex- 
ceeded the increased cost of the ad- 
vertising program by 10.7 cents per 
capita.” They worked with informa- 
tion covering the period from Janu- 
ary, 1971 to March, 1974. 

Their research paper carries the 
big-worded handle of: “An Econo- 
metric Analysis of the Response of 
Milk Sales to Advertising in Selected 
New York State Markets.” 


ADA Theme — The “Milk Is A Na- 
tural” theme you've been noticing 
in TV commercials and spot radio 
announcements is the 1974-75 pro- 
motional theme of the American 
Dairy Association, which is the pro- 
motional arm of the United Dairy 
Industry Association. New milk car- 
tons and sales materials have also 
been developed, and some major 
sales promotion events are being 
planned. Farmers Table of Values 
is scheduled for February-March; 
Dairy-Go-Round, June-July; and Old- 
Fashioned Milk Wagon of Values, 
October-November. 


Cathedral, Palace of Holyrood 
Houses, Princes Street and the Scot 
Memorial. Later we travel through 
the Lowlands, stopping at Moffat 
to visit a woolen mill and at Gretna 
Green where English couples used 
to come for quick marriages. 

We cross the border into England 
and drive to Keswick, in the beauti- 
ful lake district. At Chester we pause 
for those who want to walk on the 
2000-year-old city wall and then 


‘continue to Coventry to see its con- 


troversial cathedral. 

In Shakespeare country we see 
the home where he was born, Ann 
Hathaway's cottage, the Royal 
theater and other points of interest. 
Next come the world-famous uni- 
versity city of Oxford and the ancient 
Roman city of Bath. Stourhead’s 
beautifully landscaped gardens, 


mysterious Stonehenge and the love- ; 


ly cathedral at Salisbury are added 
attractions. 

Our British Isles Holiday ends as 
we visit the London area. A few 
things we'll see here are Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
Downing Street, Buckingham Palace, 
Fleet Street, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Bank of England, Tower of Lon- 
don, Windsor and Hampton Court 
with its wonderful gardens. You'll 
come home feeling you have really 
seen the British Isles. 


Room on April Tours 

If you hurry, it is still possible to 
join our Colonial Mexico Tour (April 
7-22), the Springtime in Virginias 
Tour (April 19-28) or the Gardens 
of Europe Tour (April 24—May 9). 
Make your reservations now. 
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Dairyman’s Choice ° 


@ 
for Nearly 50 Years 
The Dr. Naylor “Dairy Dependables” .. . 
first choice of progressive dairymen who 
demand the finest in herd health protec- 
e 






tion. Here are 2 of the leaders from this 
14 product line: 


MEDICATED TEAT DIL 





Super-Soft 2-way ac- 
tion. Acts mechan- 
ically to keep teat 
end open and in nat- 
ural shape to keep 
milk flowing. Acts 
medically, slowly re- 
leasing medication from dilator at teat end 
for prolonged antiseptic action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) 





UDDER BALM 


The modern antiseptic 
+ ointment for udder 
and teats that stays 
put to relieve sore- 
ness, reduce conges- 
tion, soften udders 
- and heal teats. Fast, 
lasting action of this soothing, softening 
ointment has made it the industry standard. 


9-0z. Tin 


All 14 “Dairy Dependables” are available 
at feed, farm and drug stores or mailed 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Dept.AA-3, 
Morris, New York 13808. 











RIBSTONE™ 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. . . for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- f 
structed of steel reinforced {| 
concrete staves. Overlapped 
rib staves add extrastrength j — 
to silo wall — permitting 
double sealing inside and 
out (inside is smooth ce- 
ment brush coated and out- 
side joints are cement | 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- { 
sive design and construc- {|, 
tion features add years of | * % 
storage service, with mini- | 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts ; 


SS CCST] ee) a 


LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/ 387-3956 






































YOUR TOMATO-BEARING 
SEASON >>>>> SET OUT 


JET STAR and 
SUPERSONIC 


HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS 
JET STAR produces big yields 
early in the season. Then SUPER- 
SONIC takes over, so you get two 
solid months or more of luscious 
fruit. Vigorous growth, ideal for 
staking. Ask for them by name at 
your favorite garden store. Grown 
from famous HARRIS SEEDS. 








HARD DECISIONS 


While Mr. Rockefeller and_ his 
Committee for Critical Choices for 
America were pursuing their pro- 
gram, a lot of farm people were 
making some critical choices of their 
own. 

Recognizing that there is always 
more talk than action, it still seems 
fair to say that a goodly number of 
dairymen have been giving serious 
thought to selling out. Not a few 
have said that had they known a year 
ago what they know now, they would 
have made the move. Cows were 
selling well then and farms were 
moving fairly readily at new highs. 

Things have changed in the past 
year. Farms may still carry a high 
pricetag but sales just aren’t so brisk. 
Tighter credit and a notion on the 
part of some potential buyers that it 
may be a little tough to pay for a 
farm under today’s conditions have 
combined to slow the farm real estate 
business. Then, too, that string of 
cows and young stock has depreci- 
ated in value. 


Wonder 


One has to wonder whether the 
price of cows should play as im- 
portant a role in the decision about 
selling a farm as it seems to. No one 
can argue that it’s rough to take 
several thousand dollars less for a 
bunch of cows than they would have 
brought a few months back. How- 
ever, unless there is a drastic change 
in the beef cattle industry and a 
marked upturn in dairy profits, most 
of the cows standing out in the barn 
today are going to milk awhile, get 
culled, and be sold at something less 
than last year’s prices anyway. 


The other half of the question has’ 


to do with the future of farm prices. 
If they stay high and farms move at 
those levels — fine! But if farm prices 
weaken for whatever reason, the de- 
cline in the value of a good-sized 
farm could involve a lot more money 
than the decline in the value of the 
herd. 


Conments 


We've heard some interesting com- 
ments regarding this question of 
selling the farm. “O.K.” says this 
fellow, “‘so I sell out and have so 
much left after taxes. I pay two. 
prices for a house to live in and 
then what? Maybe put the rest in 
the stock market and start worrying? 
No way! My farm didn’t appreciate 
in 1974, but at least it didn’t de- 
preciate like most stocks!” 

We liked the comments of one 
man who said he kicked himself 
much of last year for not having sold 
out. Every time he tangled with 
higher costs, short supplies and bad 
weather he thought of the kid down 
the road who got a first job at $4.57 
an hour in a plant that makes auto 
components. He figured he could 
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have handled a similar job. Of course, 
since they have furloughed many of 
the workers at that plant he says he 
is glad to be working steady on his 
own farm! 

Or how about the man who put 
his place on the market after being 
assured of a job in a plant with a 
huge backlog of orders. While wait- 
ing for a buyer, he continued to 
farm. Meanwhile, up at the plant, 
the union called a strike to put a 
little muscle into their negotiation 
talks. The strike dragged on and the 
backlog of orders disappeared... 
not because they were filled, but 
because they were canceled. The 
farm is no longer on the market. 

In many cases, the critical choices 
have changed from whether to sell 
the farm to whether to have the 
machinery overhauled or dicker for 
a trade. Except for those folks with 
an assured alternative off the farm, 
or those with pressures to sell be- 
cause of health or age, many have 
concluded that even under today’s 
conditions the farm looks like the 
best place. 


SO WHAT IS FAIR — 
AND SMART? 


Producers and handlers of perish- 
ables long ago learned the folly of 
pricing themselves out of the market. 
Whether the price was “satisfactory” 
or not, it was far better to move the 
produce than to let it spoil. Many 
of us at one time or another have 
been on one side or the other of the 
price-slashing on strawberries on a 
Saturday afternoon. Less dramatical- 
ly, it happens all the time with other 
perishables. 

In a sense, one’s labor is also a 
perishable. If one doesn’t work to- 
day, he can never again sell that 
day’s effort. With this thought in 
mind, it has always seemed short- 
sighted for a workman (or a union) 
to price himself out of the market. 
With labor costs such a high per- 
centage of the total cost of almost 
anything one can name, it becomes 
clear that a lot of goods could be 
priced to move if the labor rates of 
those producing them were a little 
lower — or at least stable. The whole 
trend has been for higher prices 
and higher wages for so long that 
few seem to consider the potential 
for more jobs if labor’s demands 
were less burdensome. 

Keeping Up 

Of course, with others negotiating 
for and getting substantial improve- 
ments in their pay scale and benefits, 
it has become almost an accepted 
fact of life that everyone must ask 
for and get increases. Then lo, there 
came a day when the products ceased 
to move and job layoffs began to 
make the headlines. Labor and, in 
some cases, management, had priced 


themselves out of at least part of 
the market. 

The recent decisions by a con- 
struction worker’s union in Chicago 
(where unemployment among con- 
struction workers is reported to be 
50 percent) not to ask for any rate 
increases was therefore an encourag- 
ing sign. 

Then there was the trucking out- 
fit in Buffalo about to lose its 
britches. Everyone from top man- 
agement to drivers to dispatchers 
agreed to a percentage cut in pay. 
The company is reported to be up 
and doing with its bottom line figure 
back in the black and all hands work- 
ing full-time! 

The rash of pre-Christmas sales 
(almost unprecedented) was a clear 
recognition of the need for price 
concessions to move the inventories. 
Sales at a lower profit or even no 
profit were clearly preferable to a 
Jong price and little action. 

Next we began to see car dealers 
cut their margins to make the deal 
more attractive. Then when the car 
manufacturers offered a cash rebate, 
cars began to change hands. Really 
all that happened was that the cars 
began to be priced as though they 
were perishable-which they are-and 
once the price was adjusted enough, 
they began to move: 

Just substitute the words “fat 
cattle” for cars and exactly the same 
thing happened, except that it took 
longer. No one has any doubt that 
fat cattle are perishable. Their price 
dropped sharply and promptly in 
order to move the meat. It took car 
prices longer to respond, but the re- 
sponse has been just as real. 

It’s been a long time since this has 
happened. The traditional thing has 
been to hold wages and prices steady, 
shut down production, clear the in- 
ventories, and then go back to pro- 
ducing cars or dresses or houses. 

I'm just naive enough to think that 
if labor costs could be stabilized, 
a lot of goods and services could be 
priced to move. This stimulation of 
sales would obviously put people 
back to work. It would seem to be 
far better to be working at current 
rates than to win a big raise and 
then to see the hours of work de- 
cline because the product was just 
too expensive to move in quantity. 


REWARDS FOR PUBLIC 


EMPLOYEES 
As they have become organized, 
public employees have behaved 


much like other union groups. There 
has been a steady escalation of their 
wages, salaries, and benefits won 
either through negotiation or award- 
ed by a PERB arbitrator. It’s not 
my purpose to judge whether the 
increases so obtained have been ade- 
quate or excessive. 

What is apparent is that many 
units of government are being forced 
to cut staff to stay within budgetary 
limits. These cutbacks are serious 
when they mean fewer policemen on 
the streets or inadequate garbage 
pickup. How much more serious it 
becomes when school personnel have 
to be reduced at the expense of the 
youngsters. It gets right down to a 
case of a district being able to spend 
just about so much money for teach- 
er salaries and benefits. 

If an 8- to 10-percent salary in- 


crease is granted, it follows that this 
must be spread among fewer teach- 
ers. This is at a time when there are 
already well-qualified teachers un- 
able to find a place to sell their 
talents. Naturally, I don’t expect to 
see this happen but what a fine thing 
it would be if there could be a 
moratorium on salary demands for 
this year to spread employment a 
little...and, of course, the kids 
would benefit. 

One of the difficulties of the whole 
system in education lies in the rules 
of the game. When a school board 
submits a budget to the voters of the 
district at the annual meeting, the 
voters either ratify it or turn it down. 
Actually they can’t really turn it 
down. They can only reject part of 
it, leaving intact the basic operating 
portions — heat, light, basic trans- 
portation and salaries. Only such 
things as cafeteria, some transporta- 
tion, athletic programs, etc., can 
really be voted down. Voting at an- 
nual school meetings has, therefore, 
become an exercise in futility and 
frustration for many people. Salaries, 
far and away the biggest item, are 
not subject to their control. 

In formulating their 1975 policies, 
the New York Farm Bureau delegates 
came up with a most intriguing pro- 
posal. They suggested that the in- 
crease in salaries be subject to voter 
approval at the annual meeting. 
This would mean that last year’s 
salaries would be continued if the 
basic budget proposal was approved 
as well as the rest of the budget, but 
salary increases would be voted on 
separately. This would avoid budget 
defeats and austerity budgets. The 
community would evaluate proposed 
salary increases and approve or re- 
ject them. This would at least be 
consistent with the much-touted 
theory that there is, or should be, 
local control of the schools and their 
costs, 


DREAM HOUSE 


Ever since our marriage, we have 
talked about two luxuries we would 
like. One was a fireplace. When we 
sold the farm and built a house, that 
was included in the plans and it’s 
been a joy. 

The other thing we yearned for 
was a small greenhouse for winter 
flowers and vegetables and to start 
plants for the garden. What a nice 
way to spend some time in winter 
and then have the flowers to brighten 
the house! 

Let me report that it appears one 
could buy a bouquet of flowers every 
week all winter, and pay the long 
price for out-of-season produce from 
the south, cheaper than he could 
produce them in his own green- 
house. There’s the first cost of the 
structure, plus lighting, heating, and 
ventilation ... and all are a shock. So 
much for the economics of the whole 
idea. 

It would appear that if one par- 
ticipates in this kind of activity, he 
has to justify it just as he does any 
other hobby . . . snowmobiling, bow]- 
ing, golfing, fishing, or whatever. If 
one could only give up something, 
the total recreational costs could 
be kept within bounds. Most of us 
only want to give up something we 
no longer enjoy or never did much 
about anyway. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Herbert Freeman, Black River 
Gasitax réfund=- 45sec a: 

Mr. Raymond Irvine, Lindley 
Refund on toy 

Mr. William Sperry, Jamestown 
Refund on policy 

Mrs. Fred Benson Sr., Conewango Valley 
Account cleared 

Mrs. Alan Rector, Penn Yan 
Refund on tile 


- $90.40 


Mr. Stokes Shepardson, Smyrna 


Refund on order 
Ms. Mildred Fake, Little Falls 
Refund on magazine 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ms. Muriel Dickson, Luthersburg 
Insurance Settlement 
MAINE 
Mr. Carl Tower, Athens 
Refund on glasses 
VERMONT 


Mr. John Welch, Rochester 
Claim settled 





NURSERY STOCK 


Legitimate mail order nurseries 
in this country mail a hundred mil- 
lion catalogs and advertisements 
each year to potential customers. 
Many of them also publicize their 
wares in newspapers and magazines. 

But then there is the fly-by-night 
operator who picks one plant or 
tree and really pushes it through 
direct mail, radio and newspaper 
advertising. Beware of claims of 
outlandish growth rates, spectacular 
flowering or fruiting, and fancy 
names for items that may turn out 
to be nothing more than common 
plants or even weeds. 

Your best protection is to deal 
with an established nursery with a 
history of satisfied customers. Make 
sure you understand what a guaran- 
tee means. You may find that a firm 
that promises to replace unsatisfac- 
tory stock free of charge will do just 
that — but you will pay the shipping 
charges on the replacement. 

An established nurseryman_ will 
look out for your interests, but you 
should do some comparison shop- 
ping. You might even want to con- 
sult a local nurseryman about the 
suitability of certain plants for your 
climate and soil, or get some advice 
from your agricultural extension 
agent. 

One last point. Be understanding 
if you run into problems. Remember 
that even the reputable nurseryman 
may encounter an especially bad 
growing season or unusually heavy 
demand. 


DOUBLE PAYMENT 


A subscriber contacted us about a 
year ago in connection with a threat- 
ening telephone call he had re- 
ceived from a collection agency in 
Philadelphia. 

He was told that if he did not 
send a check for $47.40 for tools 
ordered from Fingerhut Companies 
of St. Cloud, Minnesota, he would 
have to appear in court. He told the 
caller he had not placed any such 
order, but was advised that the 
agency had a paper with his signa- 
ture on it. A second call along the 
same lines convinced the subscriber 
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that he would be in trouble if he 
did not pay, so he mailed a check. 

It developed that a former em- 
ployee had ordered the tools, sending 
a money order in payment. We sent 
a copy of that money order, along 
with a copy of our reader’s cancelled 
check, to the Philadelphia Better 
Business Bureau. The Bureau got 
nowhere with the agency or with 
the company itself. 

About a year after we first heard 
about this, we sent a long letter to 
Fingerhut. We outlined the sequence 
of events and asked for an immediate 
reply. When it did not come, we 
reported the episode to the Attorney 
General in Minnesota. 

Just as we were preparing an item 
for this column, we received word 
that a refund had been sent. Al- 
though it had been five months 
earlier that the complaint was sub- 
mitted to Fingerhut by the BBB, 
complete with proof of the dupli- 
cate payments, no refund was forth- 
coming until after our final letter. 

This is a classic example of the 
importance of keeping all receipts 
and pertinent papers when making 
any kind of purchase. Proof of the 
two payments was an essential factor 
in this case — and even then, the re- 
fund did not come easy. 

Another lesson to be learned is 
that, if you are sure you do not owe 
money, do not be frightened into 
paying. No doubt a bookkeeping 
error triggered this mix-up in the 
first place; but, even with irrefutable 
proof, it took a year to get it straight- 
ened out! 


CASH IN MAIL 


Once again, we want to point out 
that it is risky to send cash through 
the mail. Not only does the practice 
invite theft, it provides no proof of 
payment should a company deny 
receipt of an order. 

Subscribers often tell us they know 
they should not have sent money in 
a letter, but they never had any 
problem before. There is always a 
first time! 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


If you subscribe to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and your order is 
received before about the middle of 
the month, you will be getting your 
first issue early the following month. 
That is what a computer does for 
us. 

Apparently, not all computers are 
that speedy —or perhaps they are 
not used as efficiently. We find that 
subscriptions to many magazines, 
especially those with national circu- 
lations, take from 60 to 90 days 
(and sometimes even longer) to pro- 
cess. We also find that inquiries 
from people who want to know 
about their magazine orders are not 
always answered. 

Sorry we have spoiled you, but 
we fear you may have to allow a 
little more time when dealing with 
the “big fellows” as well as some of 
the “little guys.” 


Mr. Bell was trying out his new motorcycle in the yard back of 
the body shop he and his dad own. Driving through long grass 
the cycle skidded out on a turn and tipped over on him. He was 
hospitalized then laid up at home with a fractured hip. In 1970, 
Mr. Bell first took out North American protection. Then in 1974, 
only two months before his accident, he added more policies. 
The added protection provided $2060 of the $4517.18 total bene- 


fits paid. 
This is his letter of thanks: 


‘I would like to take this opportunity to express my sin- 
cere thanks to the North American Company. The policies 
helped me immensely in my home and personal bills. 
Your agent Claire Reynolds was always close at hand 


when needed.” 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Dale A. Wolfer, Fillmore, N.Y. - + - §$ 464.97 
Truck fire—burned hand 

Richard E. Spicer, Whitesville, N.Y.- - - -308.79 
Unloading corn—injured finger 

Dean R. Holmes, Franklinville, N.Y. - -165.00 
Caught in v-belt—broke arm 

Terrence Heary, W. Valley, N.Y. - - - -1,732.85 
Auto accident—head injuries 

Darryl! Lane, Locke, N.Y.---- °° °° - 419.50 
Horse fell—broke leg 

Olive Mundaniohl, Ripley, N.Y.- - - - - - 364.22 
Pushed by cow—injured chest : 

David Groters, Clymer, N.Y. ----> °°: 106.79 


Playing basketball—injured ankle 
Leon C. Callahan, Beaver Dams, N.Y. -1,670.71 
Truck hit high tension wire—burned feet 


a E. Collins, Smyrna, N.Y... - °°: - 161.01 
aught in chain—injured finger 
Scott Bechard, Champlain, N.Y. -- - - - 390.11 


Caught in PTO—injured leg, head 


Lucy E. Steger, Preble, N.Y.-- °° - - 475.00 
Fell—broke hip 

Edgar Shirey, Meridale, N.Y.-- °° ~~ - 947.55 
Fell out of tree—head injury 

M. Richard Baldauf, DeLancey, N.Y. 544.60 
Hit by hay bale—injured back 

Anthony C. Catalano, N. Collins, N.Y. -200.00 


Tipped over on snowmobile—inj. chest 
Jerry Hartloff, Hamburg, N.Y. - - - ~~ - 360.39 
Slipped on ice—broke arm 


Clayton Manson, Constable, N.Y.- - - - -712.69 
Caught in chopper—injured hand 

Peter Paul Bradt, Northville, N.Y. - -1,126.43 
Truck ran away, jumped—broke ribs 

Irving Colton, Alexander, N.Y. = - ~~ - 152.79 
Unloading chemical—burned eyes 

Robert £. Murphy, Fairfield, N.Y.- - - - - 532.26 


Stepped on stone, slipped—broke ankle 


Sean Fennell, Richfield Springs, N.Y.- - -160.70 
Bitten by dog—cut face 
Wilbur N. Roggie, Carthage, N.Y. - -1,415.00 


Knocked down by silo pipe—injured back 


Cecil C. Bloss, Carthage, N.Y.- = - - - - 7.00 
Linoleum knife slipped—cut thumb 

Maynard J. Brouty, Crogan, N.Y.- - - -1,290.00 
Furnace dome fell—broke ankle 

Edwin J. Widrick, Lowville, N.Y. --- - - 251.05 
Hit by fate teat injury 

Dorothy T. MacLeod, Livonia, N.Y. - - - -118.00 


Caught in car door—broke finger 
Chas. W. Ostrander, Chittenango, N.Y. - 1,230.00 
Fell on ice—broke back 


Eugene L. Carhart, Hamilton, N.Y. - - - -785.70 
Snowmobile hit bump—injured back 
Charles Breslawski, Hamlin, N.Y.: - - - 1,302.13 


Caught in reel of machine—inj. hand 


Donna L. Smith, Fort Plain, N.Y.- - ~~ - 345.72 
Bunted by bull—muscle strain 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


North American Company 
For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 


North American Company 
For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


Local agent ‘“‘Dutch’’ Reynolds of Palmyra, N.Y. delivered 
$4517.18 to Mr. Floyd Bell of Walworth, N.Y. 
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Linda Delaney, Middleport, N.Y. -- © $ 551.65 
Pulled by horse—injured arm 
Matthew E. Brennan, Sauquoit, N.Y. - - -674.03 






Snowmobile hit fence—broke ankle 
Thomas Margeit, Tully, N.Y.-- °°: - 160.50 
Fell off horse—broke wrist 







Nelson Mastin, Canandaigua, N.Y. . - - -390.68 
Snowmobile accident—broke leg 
P. Morrison Baird, Sugar Loaf, N.Y. - - -457.85 






Thrown from wagon—injured shoulder 

Lynn C. Roberts, Kent, N.Y.- = = - 1,109.28 
Snowmobile accident—broke back 

Lois L. Johnson, Ogdensburg, N.Y.- - 
Skiing fell down hill—injured knee 

Gladys F. Banner. Oneonta, N.Y.- - - - - 861.03 
Auto accident—whiplash 

Hattie Collins, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Cupboard fell—broke rib 

Hazel J. Campbell, Gouverneur, N.Y. - - 1,250.92 
Spreader jack fell—broke ankle 

Harry W. Lantry, Helena, N.Y. --- ~~ - 290.58 
Fell on ice—broke rib 

Arthur Weingarten, Sharon Sprgs., N.Y. 524.58 
Went thru barn floor—broke arm 













Donald Woodard, Dundee, N.Y.- - - - - 2,248.18 
Kicked by cow—injured back 
Gladys Schaffer, Waterloo, N.Y. = - - ~~ 254.90 






Tripped over broom—broke arm 







C. Moody Johnson, Sr., Bath, N.Y.- - - -332.15 
Thrown off tractor—injured leg 

Sharon M. Gauss, Campbell, N.Y. - -1,128.00 
Pushed by cow against pipe—inj. back 

Marie Harford, Nichols, N.Y.------ - 297.96 





Tripped over dog—broke arm 
Roland C. Walter, Newark Valley, N.Y. -1,155.95 
Motorcycle accident—broke ankle 







Eleanore Cornelius, Dryden, N.Y... - - - 176.45 
Slipped on ice—broke wrist 

Harvey Johnson, Wolcott, N.Y.- - = - - 250.00 
Kicked by cow—injured knee 

Stanley Hilleger, Ontario, N.Y.---- - - 259.89 






Hit by pipe—injured nose 











Bruce Storch, Attica, N.Y. - - -- - - - -320.55 
Fell off truck—broke arm 

Elwood Braund, Troy, Pa. -- ~~ ° 1,700.29 
Hit by cow—injured back 

Marshall Decker, Nicholson, Pa. -- - - - 188.42 
Caught between motor, stand—cut hand 

Isaac Sickler, Bridgeton, N.J. --- °° - 623.50 
Hit by bull—injured chest, leg 

Robert K. Totten, Ringoes, N.J. - - - $1,300.00 
Rolled over by tractor—inj. foot 

Ted H. Putnam, Charlestown, N.H.- - 1,470.00 
Tree whipped—injured knee 

Robert G. Braley, E. Randolph, Vt. - - - 1,910.00 






Caught in P.T.0.—injured leg 
Juanita Murray, Bristol, Vt. == 223.70 
Fell from ladder—broke toe 










Ithaca, New York 
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The European alfalfa 
lady beetle . . . adult 
and larva. 


New pest of alfalfa 


by George G. Gyrisco and Amy E. 


Stevens * 


It must be that alfalfa tastes so 
good, not only to cattle, but to in- 
sects as well. Every time we get a 
new bug in the United States it 
seems to feed on alfalfa! At least a 
recent one is reported to be chewing 
up alfalfa across widespread areas 
of Europe. 

The latest in a long line is the 
European alfalfa lady beetle, also 
known as the alfalfa ladybug and 
the 24-spotted alfalfa beetle. It was 
first discovered in the United States 
in the grassy wetlands near Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey. It was feeding on 
“bouncing bet,” a weed common 
along roads and railways. 

Known by entomologists as Sub- 
coccinella  viginitiquatuorpunctata, 
this beetle belongs to the same sub- 
family as the Mexican bean beetle. 
Most ladybugs are predators and feed 
on other insects such as aphids, 
mealybugs, etc... . but the European 
alfalfa beetle feeds in Europe on 
some 70 known host plants, including 
red clover, sugar beets, peas, toma- 
toes, potatoes and alfalfa. Among the 
wild host plants in the United States, 
it is partial to bouncing bet and 
white cockle. 

The lady beetle is a small, rusty- 
red ladybug, smaller than a Mexican 
bean beetle. It would be considered 
a smallish ladybug. It has 24 black 
spots on its wing covers and thorax. 
The black spots may come together 
to form bands, or they may be totally 
absent. Beetles with differént color 
patterns may appear together on 
the same plant. 

In the United States, the alfalfa 
beetle has not yet been found feed- 
ing on alfalfa. On bouncing bet, the 
damage appears as a series of parallel 
gouges or grooves, about a quarter- 
inch long, cut into the lower surface 
between the veins of the leaves, al- 
most like engravings. 

The eggs are laid by the alfalfa 
lady beetle on the undersides of the 
alfalfa leaves in mid-April to mid- 
May. The eggs hatch in two to three 
weeks and the young larvae cut the 
leaf tissue, but leave windows in the 
leaves. These soon dry out and are 
broken by the wind and rain. 

There are two or three generations 
per year. In some areas of Europe, 
there are three, but usually there 
are only two generations. 

The alfalfa lady beetle passes the 
winter in the state of diapause at 
the base of the alfalfa plants . 
hidden in the debris and duff. 


*Entomology Department 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850 
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Although the lady beetle was 
found in New Jersey, further search 
disclosed it was present along some 
of the major superhighways and rail 
right-of-ways. USDA and state agen- 
cies have disclosed it was present 
also in Pennsylvania, and believed 
present in Tioga County, New York. 

Little information is available on 
control of the European alfalfa lady 
beetle, but those insecticides that 
are effective on the Mexican bean 
beetle (such as Sevin, Guthion, para- 
thion, and malathion) and labeled 
for use on alfalfa, might be a good 
start. But that is for the future; at 
present, if you find any 24-spotted 
small lady beetles, send them to the 
authors for verification. 

We need to be vigilant to remain 
ahead of this new pest of alfalfa. 
Let’s protect the queen of the 
forages! 


WOMAN ENGINEER 


. Melody Hector, 1973-74 Sullivan 
County and New York State Dairy 
Princess, is the first woman to be 
enrolled in the professional agricul- 
tural engineering program at Cornell 
University. 

An unusual choice? “Not at all,” 
says Melody, “considering what I 
want to do. Having been born and 
raised on a dairy farm, I’m logically 
interested in dairying, and feel I 
know a lot about it. But my special 
interest is the mechanical aspects of 
the dairy industry. What I foresee 
for my future, for example, is work- 
ing for a dairy-related machine 
company, designing new dairying 
devices.” 

“Melody’s choice seems a natural,” 
says Leonard W. Feddema, director 
of admissions at Cornell’s College 
of Agriculture and Life Sciences. 
“She’s a whiz at math and has work- 
ed around machines constantly at 
her Swan Lake Farm home.” 


LAWNS LEAD 


A summary of 42,643 soil samples 
tested by the Maryland Soil Testing 
Laboratory in 1973 shows: 

— For the first time, more than 
half (50.9 percent) of the samples 
were from lawns and gardens, rather 
than farm fields. 

— 41 percent of the samples had a 
pH of 6.0 or less and 17.3 percent 
of pH of 5.5 or less. 


There’s a man in your locality 
with the right Dodge truck for 
your farm operation. 

See him this week. 
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ADAMS 

Fulkerson Motors, Inc. 
ADDISON 

Warren Stiker 
ALBANY 

Albany Dodge, Inc. 
ALBION 

Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
AMSTERDAM 

Valley Dodge, Inc. 
AUBURN 

Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
AUSABLE FORKS 

Ausable Motor Sales, Inc. 
AVON 

Frank Piraino, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON 

Miller Motor Car Corp. 
BOOPVILLE 

Ziegler's Motor Sales, Inc. 
BROCKPORT 

Berry Dodge 
CAMDEN 

Crist Motors 
CAMPBELL 

Scudder Motor Co. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
CARTHAGE 

Carthage Dodge, Inc. 
CANTON 

Brown’s Dodge, Inc. 
CHAFFEE 

James R. Shaw Co. 
CHATHAM 

Chatham Motor Co., Inc. 
CHEEKTOWAGA 

Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
CICERO 

Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
CLARENCE 

Independence Dodge, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
-COHOES 

Newell Bros., Inc. 
COOPERSTOWN 


Mohawk Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


CORTLAND 

Dave Buono’s Dodge World, Inc. 
CROGHAN 

Donaldson Dodge 
CROWN POINT 

Vincent S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
DANSVILLE 

Lent Dodge, Inc. 
DARIEN CENTER 

Greco Sales & Service, Inc. 

I 


Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 
DEPOSIT 

Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
DOLGEVILLE 

Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
ELIZABETHTOWN 

Adirondack Auto Service 
ELMA 

Aurora Dodge, Inc. 
ELMIRA 

Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Scutti Dodge Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE 

Knight’s Service Garage 
FREDONIA 

Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
ULTON 


Longley Bros. 
EVA 


GEN 
Geneva Automobile Co., Inc. 
GENESEO 
Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
Ford Garage Co., Inc. 
GLOVERSVILLE 
H & P Motors, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 


Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
GREECE 
Greece Dodge City, Inc. 
HAMBURG 

Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
HORNELL 

Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
HUDSON 


Village Dodge, Inc. 
HACA 


William T. Pritchard, Inc. 
JAMESTOWN 

Cusimano Bros. Garage, Inc. 
JOHNSTOWN 

Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
KENMORE 

Pioneer Dodge, Inc. 

ELAND 


Val’s Motors, Inc. 
LANCASTER 

DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
LAWYERSVILLE 

Head Sales & Service 
LEROY 


LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY 

A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Cornell Dodge, Inc. 
LONG LAKE 

Day’s Garage 
MACEDON 

Macedon Dodge, Inc. 
MADISON 

Madison Dodge, Inc. 
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MALONE 

S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 
MALTA 

Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 
MANLIUS 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
MARGARETVILLE 

Craft Motor Co., Inc. 
MASSENA 

North Country Dodge, Inc. 
MEDINA 

McMurray Motors, Inc. 
MOHAWK 


Holt Bros., Inc. 
MORAVIA 

James E. Ryerson, Inc. 
NEWARK 

Wayne Motor Sales 
NIAGARA FALLS 

Falls Dodge, Inc. 
NORWICH 

Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
OAKFIELD 

Zigressi Motors 
OGDENSBURG 

Harold L. McAdam 

Clarence J. Russell 
OLEAN 

Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 
ONEIDA 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
ONEONTA 

Burr’s Dodge, Inc. 
ONTARIO 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 

SWEGO 


Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
OWEGO 

Tioga Motors, Inc. 
PENN YAN 

Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 

Y 


McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
POTSDAM 

Blevins Motors 
ULASKI 


Dick Goslin, Inc. 
RANDOLPH 

Randolph Motors, Inc. 
ROCHESTER 

Culver Dodge, Inc. 

McEvoy Dodge, Inc. 

Weller Motors, Inc. 

E 


A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
SALAMANCA 

Little Valley Auto Sales, Inc. 
SALEM 

Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
SARANAC LAKE 

Lakeside Garage 
SAVANNAH 

Tiberio Motors 
SCHENECTADY 

Wedekind Motors, Inc. 

OTIA 


Scotia Motors, Inc. 
SCOTTSVILLE 

Gray-Raycheff, Inc. 
SIDNEY 


Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
SILVER CREEK 
Damon Motors, Inc. 
SPRINGVILLE 
Bob Johnson Motors 
ST. JOHNSVILLE 
MacLauchlin Auto Sales, Inc. 
STAMFORD 
K. Rappleyea Chrysier-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
SYRACUSE 
Sam Dell's Dodge Corp. 
THERESA 
Bickelhaupt’s Garage 
TROY 


Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 
WALTON 

Buteau’s Dodge Sales 
WATERLOO 

J. J. Bell Motors, Inc. 
WATERTOWN 

Lathan’s, tne. 
WATKINS GLEN 

Learn Motor Co., Inc. 
WEBSTER 

Ross Motors Webster Corp. 
WELLSVILLE 

Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
WEST SENECA 

Crest Dodge, Inc. 
WESTFIELD 

Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
WILLIAMSVILLE 

Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
YORKVILLE 

Dodge City of Utica, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRADFORD 

Philip C. Bauschard 
ELDRED 

Eldred Garage 
KANE 

Battista Motor Sales 
MANSFIELD 

Ed Brueilly Dodge 
SAYRE 


Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 

Y 

Calkins Motors Sales, Inc. 
ARREN 

Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 


WYSOX 
Dave Snell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
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DODGE PICKUPS WORK HARDER. 

Dodge builds hard-working pickups for the man 
who'd rather drive a truck than a car. (He appre- 
ciates Dodge pickup comfort, too.) In standard 
half-ton models, on long and short wheelbases, 
with both six-cylinder and V8 engines, Dodge pick- 
ups carry a larger payload than comparable Ford 
and Chevy pickups. (Maybe you didn’t know that.) 


< 
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o 
Dodge 
Dodge Trucks 


DODGE PICKUPS ARE ENGINEERED FOR 
DURABILITY, DESIGNED FOR COMFORT. 
The man who'd rather drive a truck likes to relax 
into a full-depth foam seat that’s covered with all- 
vinyl or durable cloth-and-vinyl upholstery. Carpet- 
ing is available, color-keyed to the individual truck. 
Everything you need for your driving (business or 
pleasure) can be close at hand. 


DODGE CLUB CAB—STILL A STANDOUT IN 
THE TRUCK FIELD. Dodge was first with the 
Club Cab. And we're still first with exclusives such 
as Dyna-Trac dual rear wheels (GVWs to 10,000 
lbs. and GCWs to 16,500 Ibs.). We also have the 
only four-wheel-drive Club Cab. For even greater 
versatility, your Club Cab pickup can be equipped 
for goose-neck trailer application. 


DODGE STILL HAS THE ONLY MEDIUM-DUTY TRUCK WITH ELECTRONIC IGNITION. Dodge “mediums” are hard-working trucks designed 
for ease of serviceability. You can choose from D600, D700, or D800 models, as well as the W600 four-wheel drive for 1975. All but the W600 have a 
choice of single- or two-speed rear axle and four- or five-speed transmission, including the lowest priced four-speed automatic transmission in the medium- 
duty field. GVWs on the D600 are available to 24,000 Ibs. with GCWs to 42,000 Ibs. On the new D700, the GVWs and GCWs jump to 25,500 and 43,000 Ibs. 
respectively. The D800 series trucks allow GVWs to 29,760 Ibs. and GCWs to 50,000 Ibs. EXTRA CARE IN ENGINEERING...IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 











The fast growth and 
acceptance of Surge cooling 
tanks is due to several things: 
First of all, Surge tanks are 
built with a unique concept 
called “dimple wall’ 
construction. The result is 
more evenly spaced precision 
cooling walls that help 
promote more uniform 
distribution of refrigerant. 

Then there’s the length of 
the Surge line; a total of 21 


VSC Series VSA Se 





models and sizes to choose 
from. Result: Your dealer can 
install a tank that precisely 
fits your dairy and your milk 
pick-up schedule. 

Finally, these tanks all 
come with genuine Surge 
service and expert 
installation performed by an 
experienced, trained dealer 
backed by a company 
respected throughout the 
industry for quality and 
service. 


ries VSA Series 


1500-4000 gal. capacity 500, 600, 800 gal. capacity 300-400 gal. capacity 


a ec 
ee eae ee Ws 
of cooling equipment. SURGE. 





“You're a step ahead with Surge” 


For more information see your Surge Dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
2100 S. York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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Three all-purpose champs: 30, 39 and 52 hp 
These Ford all-purpose tractors do everything well. They 
combine ground-hugging stability with a good cultivating 
clearance. Strength and weight for heavy tillage with 
agile handling that speeds work. Power steering standard 
on 52-hp Ford 4000, optional on 39-hp Ford 3000 and 
30-hp Ford 2000. Differential lock optional. Favorites 
with farmers and ranchers everywhere. 


Wh ae 


Fast-stepping mid-sized tractors: 67 and83 hp 
See how a Ford 5000 or 7000 smooths the pull. Load 
Monitor hydraulics offer automatic draft control for 
pull-type, semi-mounted and 3-point hitch implements. 
Optional 16-speed Dual Power lets you master the rough 
spots at the flip of a lever. Load Monitor is standard on the 
83-hp 7000 and optional for the 67-hp 5000. Choice of 
row-crop or all-purpose models. 


2 choice- 
rthelongrun 






Giant convenience machines: 110 and 135 hp 
Check out Ford 8600 or 9600 convenience. Armchair 
seating comfort. A steering wheel that tilts and tele- 
scopes for perfect fit. Easy-to-reach controls. And a 
thick rubber mat underfoot. For really plush comfort, 
check the Quiet Tudor cab, a factory installed option 

for the 110-hp Ford 8600 and 135-hp 9600. Stop in. 

See Ford Blue convenience—in the power size 

that’s right for you. 


Extra-cost options shown include 
cab, roll bar and seat belt, 
canopy, wheel and front-end 
weights, and power 

adjustable rear wheels. 


Ford- 
for the 
long run 
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"(Let's talk. 
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AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 





ON 
Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 
Tri-City Ford Tractor 


CALVERTON 
Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CLARENCE CENTER 
Yoder Brothers, Inc. 


CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 


COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 


ELMIRA 
E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 
Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GRANVILLE 
Moore's Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 
Maivese Tractor & implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 
W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
HINSDALE 
Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 
ITHACA 
Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 
Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 
Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON. MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc.. 
LOCKPORT 
Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 
Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 
Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 
Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 
Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 
Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 
Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 
Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 
Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 
Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 
DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 
DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 
DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 
Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 


Fight'em with herbicides we must in crop 
fields, but dandelions brighten springtime 
fields with their golden welcome to spring. 
This is the Everett Boyden farm near Con- 
way, Massachusetts. Photo: Herbert Shum- 
way. 
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WITH NEW OR 
RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Plant these small but excellent 
quality bulbs in a sunny area — — 


keep well watered and you'll 
enjoy a riot of color this summer. 


Offer good until May 30. 
Mail today. 
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THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


I'm a participant in a group of adults that 
meet each Sunday morning after church service 
to seek spiritual growth through group discus- 
sion. We were recently discussing Jonah, one 
of the prophets of the Old Testament, and 
learned that he was once terribly disappointed 
because God did not severely punish the peo- 
ple of a city called Nineveh. Jonah had prophe- 
sied their doom, and his professional status as a 
forecaster was severely damaged when the 
Good Lord forgave his people and stayed the 
predicted destruction. 

My guess is that many of the doomsayers of 
our times will likewise be bitterly disappointed 
when all the calamities they predict do not de- 
scend upon mankind. Economic collapse, nu- 
clear holocaust, total environmental degrada- 
tion, people starving by the millions...the list 
goes on and on. 

Folks, we human beings have always had 
problems galore, and so it shall ever be. The 
story of our species is one of struggle to meet 
constructively the challenges of each generation. 

But there is much in our daily lives that 
justifies optimism if we could but be aware of 
it. The renewal of the earth at springtime... 
the quiet heroism of many ordinary people 
around us every day... the perspective of his- 
tory that should shame our petty griping into 
silence ... all these are wellsprings of hope for 
those sensitive to their message. 

Buck up, friends, we’ve made it through to 
grass! 


ON BEHALF OF PRODUCERISM 


I sat recently in a meeting where a massive 
pesticide-applicator-certification program was 
being discussed. Thousands of farmers must 
take a course of training and pass an examina- 
tion if they are to legally apply (after October, 
1976) any pesticide included in a long federal 
list of chemical no-no’s and maybe-maybe’s. 

I suppose there is some merit in forcing all 
farmers, groundskeepers, nurserymen, pesticide 
applicators, etc., to be formally certified in 
pesticide management and application. But the 
paperwork is lengthy, and a burgeoning bureau- 
cracy must be created to watch over the pro- 
cedures to be sure that all goes according to 
hoyle. And costs of food have to go up as a 
result of all this . . . or thin producer margins 
must narrow even more. 

Is there, I wonder, no place for producerism 
in our consumer-oriented society? Do con- 
sumers understand that consumerism has no 
meaning without first having producerism? 


TOO MUCH MILK 


Visits with milk-cooperative leaders find 
them apprehensive about the months of April 
through September this year. Warehouses are 
already full of butter and milk powder, and the 
spring flush is still ahead! 

The blunt fact is that-the Northeast is over- 
supplied with milk in relation to effective de- 
mand, and the worst is yet to come. Dairymen 
are holding cows in the production string that 
normally would be culled... mostly because 
beef prices are so low. And some dairy farmers 
made enough money during 1974 as a whole so 
that there is stimulus to push for even more 
production in 1975. 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


There’s a possible silver lining amidst the 
clouds of too much milk, though. The surplus 
milk situation may get so bad that dairy co- 
operatives will work more closely together be- 
cause of sheer necessity. Hopefully, the result 
will be a residue of goodwill among the leader- 
ship of normally-competing cooperatives so 
that the long-run best interests of members will 
overshadow the traditional tendency to bicker. 

Looking down the road, dairymen must make 
some basic decisions for the long haul. Will 
they undermine cooperative effectiveness by 
deserting to private handlers... gaining 
short-run income and perhaps sacrificing long- 
run bargaining power? Will they continue to 
support programs of dairy promotion and pro- 
duct development in order to increase consump- 
tion... or just look to Uncle Sam to stack up 
butter and powder in warehouses? Will they 
leave their cooperatives in Order 2 under the 
intolerable burdens imposed by “free hauling”? 
Can they find an answer to improve the low 
quality of bottled milk being delivered to all 
too many customers in New York City? 

That last question will raise some hackles in 
the industry, and it should. We’re planning a 
feature article on that topic in a future issue. 


GOOFED AGAIN 


You know, I’ve learned from experience that 
there are some topics that should remain forever 
unmentioned. Recently, I mused in an editorial 
that an occasional farmer expresses animosity 
toward some ethnic groups... but that this goes 
unmentioned in the articles we publish. 

Alas! Some of my Jewish friends interpreted 
my remarks as a personal expression of prej- 
udice. 

Folks, I bear no ill will toward anyone... 
even toward the people who write letters that 
really should have been penned on asbestos! 
Back to the old writing board to seek ways to 
be a word-carpenter in a fashion that can’t be 
so easily misinterpreted. 

And, in a recent issue, a brief article com- 
mented that Northeastern lime sales were up in 
1974 in spite of no government assistance in 
buying that essential addition to most soils. 
Several readers kindly pointed out the error 
of our ways, and told us that REAP funds were 
available in 1974 for buying lime. 

Sorry about that. 


PASS THE EGGS, PLEASE 


Every now and again, I drop into the local 
stockbroker’s office. No, it’s not for the purpose 
of checking on the latest price of the few shares 
that I own, but rather to browse through in- 
formation available. Some newsworthy facts 
are reported there earlier than anywhere 
else ... facts with relevance to farming and re- 
lated agribusiness. 

For instance, I read recently on a teletype 
sheet about a report just issued a few hours be- 
fore. It read, “Two drugs widely used to lower 
cholesterol levels in heart-attack victims fail 
to prolong the patient’s life span, a nationwide 
study concluded.” 

Now the purpose of the hot scoop was to 
warn investors that the market price of the 
companies making these products might de- 
cline as a result of the findings. But I found 
it of interest for another reason... wonder- 
ing as I read it whether all the hullaballoo 


about cholesterol levels in the blood really adds — 
up to anyone living any longer. 

My personal decision is to eat eggs, dairy — 
products, and meats. Not only do they taste 
great, and offer superb nutrition, but my guess 
is that... cholesterol or not... they do not con- 
tribute to anyone’s shortened life span. 


THE QUALITY OF JUSTICE 


There’s been agitation for some time to do 
away with courts under the jurisdiction of any 
justice-of-the-peace. Attorneys and professional 
judges decry the “unqualified” justices and say 
that laws should be passed whereby “truly com- 
petent” judges . . . recruited from the ranks of 
attorneys, of course . . . be given jurisdiction 
over all court cases, including those formerly 
tried before a J.P. 

I'm not so sure I buy that argument, for I’ve 
frankly been concerned for years that most 
of our legislators are attorneys. Need I quote 
chapter and verse from the legislative record 
as evidence that being admitted to the bar 
hardly qualifies everyone as wise and just? 
Watergate didn’t exactly leave the legal pro- 
fession covered with glory, either! 

It’s my guess that a lot of compassionate jus- 
tice has been handed out by J.P.’s . . . and at 
a whale of a lot less cost to taxpayers than 
full-time professional judges would have de- 
manded! A local justice-of-the-peace knows 
people in his community pretty well, and makes 
up in horse sense what he may lack in law- 
school polish. 

Let’s keep the J.P.’s as a part of our legal 
system. 


HOW TO BECOME FAMOUS 


For some years, it’s been my privilege to 
receive the “Washington Report” newsletter 
from Congressman Barber Conable, Jr. of the 
35th congressional district of western New York. 
Barber writes very well, and could as well have 
been a journalist as a politician. One of his 


- recent comments in the newsletter struck me 


as being the mark of a keen observer as well 
as a compassionate person: 

“I do not tell shabby jokes about Wilbur 
Mills. For thirty-five years he served the coun- 
try with great skill in a comparatively anony- 
mous central role, and when he tried to run 
for President in 1972 he discovered that he 
had two percentage points less name recognition 
than Bella Abzug, then a freshman congress- 
person from New York City. That he is now a 
household word says something about the values 
of our media and our political system. I am 
sad about my friend, who has been stable and 
decent in his relationship with the members of 
his committee, whose mind is much admired, 
whose personal life until recently was complete- 
ly submerged in his work, and for whose family 
recent events must be personal tragedy.” 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The enterprising young cub reporter in De- 
troit was assigned the job of getting some heart- 
grabbing material for a slashing story about 
“the greedy rich.” 

So she drove out to the Grosse Pointe area, 
and motored around until she found an unshaven 
and poorly-clothed man raking leaves from a 
lawn in front of a palatial estate. Unknown 
to her, it was the owner of the million-dollar 
place himself . . . an ex-farm boy who was now 
an automobile-company executive. At every 
opportunity, he still “farmed” his thirty acres. 

Sensing an embittered statement by an under- 
paid employee, our heroine pulled to the side of 
the road and asked, “My good man, how much 
do you get paid for this hard work?” 

“Well,” the sweating one replied as he 
mopped his brow, “not much in cash. . . but 
the lady who lives here lets me sleep with her 
from time to time!” 


American Agriculturist, April, 1975 — 





“Seed or fertilize? You bet! 
Takes me less than 
3 minutes to cover an acre 


with my 


New Idea‘spinner?!” 


Fast... versatile... economical—these New Idea Spinner 
Spreader-Seeders are ideal for farms, orchards, groves, 
vineyards, even golf courses and parks. The No. 106 3-point 
hitch Single Spinner spreads up to 36 feet, has a 690-Ib. 
capacity, adjustable steel blades. ..is easy to mount, easy 
to clean. The bigger 917-lb. capacity No. 109 twin-spinner 
spreads up to 39 feet—and with options, will broadcast to 
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‘FARM EQUIPMENT 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


More for your money. 


either side, band spread, or provide a controlled spread 


pattern. 


Either one spreads all types of fertilizer and most seeds— 
quickly, uniformly and accurately—meaning you get more 
jobs done, more ground covered, more value for your 
money. See ’em today at your New Idea dealer. 
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Kyle Farm Machinery 
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Pleasant View Farms 
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Kelly’s Garage 
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Krakau Impl. Co., Inc 
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Manwaring Equipment Co. 
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B. J. Stewart, Inc. 
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L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
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Andy Bonneau, Inc. 
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Young’s Farm Equip. 
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“IS MY M-C DRYER 
RELIABLE? 

In 5 years, I’ve replaced just 
one bearing.” j 


. LEE ROBERTS 
Medina, 
New York — 


Ask Lee Roberts of Medina, New York if he’s happy 
with his M-C Continuous Dryer, and you’ll get an en- 
thusiastic ‘‘Yes, it’s doing a fine job for me.” 

Now in its 5th season, Lee’s S00E is drying 50,000 
to 60,000 bushels of corn each year, and regardless 
of the moisture the corn comes in at, Lee says his 
M-C dries it down to the exact moisture to which he 
sets the M-C Automatic Moisture Control. Like every 
farmer, Lee values reliability in any equipment, and 
his M-C Dryer has given him the dependability and 
low maintenance costs he needs to make a profit. If 
you’re thinking of a grain dryer, Look at M-C Continu- 
ous Dryers—they give you more of everything you 
buy a dryer for: automatic operation, consistent per- 
formance, efficient use of fuel and reliability that 
means years of service. M-C Dryers are made in 14 
models with Single Phase, or Three Phase electric or 
PTO fan drives for LP or Natural Gas. Capacities to 
600. bu/hr. May we send you complete details? 


fron Horse Quality Equipment 


DERI 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 
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== POWER OUTAGE 


PROTECTION! 
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11 MODELS TO 
82,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout, 






WRITE FOR DETAILS 

514 GREAT ROAD 

BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acton, mass. 01720 
‘ PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 








g%=— SETS UP QUICKLY! 
fa HIGH CAPACITIES! 


NO CLOGGING! 
100 to 24,000 GPM 
In use World-Wide! 






No pr g, suction pipe or check valve! 
Heavy steel plate. PTO, engine and 
hydraulic powered models for all rural, 
urban and industrial needs. 

WRITE OR CALL! 


3 CRISAFULLI PUMP CO., INC. 


—— 1-406-365-3393 Box 1051 
Dept. 14 Glendive, Mt. 59330 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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FARMERS FISHERMEN HUNTERS 


RED SUSPENDERS 
Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 












25¢ For Brochure 
















STRETCH 


YOUR TOMATO-BEARING 
SEASON >>>>> SET OUT 


JET STAR and 
SUPERSONIC 


HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS 
JET STAR produces big yields 
early in the season. Then SUPER- 
SONIC takes over, so you get two 
solid months or more of luscious 
fruit. Vigorous growth, ideal for 
Staking. Ask for them by name at 
your favorite garden store. Grown 
from famous HARRIS SEEDS. 








£* MATHEWS COMPANY 
= AA12 

































Honored for their corn-growing abilities at a recent ‘‘Yieldmasters’’ ban- 


quet sponsored by DeKalb AgResearch, Inc. are western New York corn 
growers (I. to r.) front row: Lee Bauer, Lyons; Maynard Demay, Palmyra; 
Ed Kime, Geneva; Mike Gillam, Clifton Springs; Jack Noble, Pavilion. 
Back row: Michael Bauer, Lyons; Ray and Walter Decook, Clifton Springs; 
Ted Minns, Geneva; Irving Decook, Clifton Springs. 


Top corn growers 


DeKalb’s “Yieldmaster” program 
seeks to honor top corn growers. In 
western New York, Kime Farms of 
Geneva posted 1974’s top yield of 
168 bushels of dried shelled corn 
per acre with DeKalb variety XL- 
15A. It was planted on May 8, 
fertilized at the rate of 129-58-58, 
weeds controlled by atrazine, soil 
insects controlled by Diazinon and 
Furadan. 

Other top yields were posted by 
fields on these farms: Little Pond 
Farm (the Decook family) and 
Gillam Brothers... both of Clifton 
Springs; R. Johncox and Son, Pal- 
myra; T. and J. Minns, Geneva; Lee 
and Mike Bauer, Lyons; Maynard 
Demay, Palmyra; Noblehurst Farms 
(Noble family), Pavilion. 


Looking through the information 
on the top dozen yields, these gener- 
alizations are evident: 

1. Planting early in May was the 
time for top yields in 1974. . . lowest 
yielding fields in the top echelon 
were planted May 22 and May 23. 

2. Atrazine was used as a herbicide 
on all 12 fields ranking at the top 
of the yields. On four fields, atrazine 
and oil were used, and on the same 
four fields 2,4-D was also used to 
clean up broadleaf weeds. 

3. All but two of the 12 had some 
soil insecticide applied ... Diazinon 
in all cases, plus Furadan in three 
instances. 

4. Harvest population ranged 
from 21,200 to 25,000 plants per 
acre... averaged almost 23,000. 





AGRIBUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Cornell University will hold its 
12th annual Agribusiness Executives 
Program, June 8-20, 1975. The two- 
week seminar program is aimed at 
helping executives from the food, 
fiber, finance, farm supply and farm 
service industries approach their 
responsibilities with new and broader 
outlooks. 

Areas to be covered include long- 
range planning, the energy problem, 
the changing economics of agricul- 
ture, the economic environment, 
public decision-making and govern- 
ment policy, and financial manage- 
ment. The program is sponsored by 
Cornell University’s Graduate School 
of Business and Public Administra- 
tion and the New York State College 
of Agriculture and Life Sciences. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from R. D. Aplin, 212 Warren 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 14853. 


TOO MUCH FERTILIZER 


Over-fertilization can be damaging 
to crops, and in today’s economy it 
can be an expensive and wasteful 
practice. During the years of rela- 
tively low fertilizer prices, many of 
our agricultural soils were fertilized 
so heavily that high levels of soil 
phosphorus have resulted, Studies 
by researchers in the department of 
plant science at the University of 
Delaware have shown that high 
levels of phosphorus can hurt crops 
by reducing the amounts of other 


nutrients in the leaves. 

One of the nutrients which is re- 
duced by this excess of phosphorus 
is zinc. Plants need small amounts 
of zinc in their leaves to .grow nor- 
mally and to produce protein. Some 
com hybrids have lower yields and 
less zinc in their leaves when grown 
on soil high in phosphorus. The Dela- 
ware researchers believe that this 
zinc is being “tied up” by phos- 
phorus in the root system of the 
plants. 


GROWERS ORGANIZE 


A new organization of processing- 
vegetable growers, called Allied 
Growers Association, Inc., has been 
formed in New York State. It will 
have an office at Geneva. 

Growers involved report that pro- 
ducers of 80 to 90 percent of the 
state’s table beet and cabbage acre- 
age have been signed up by the or- 
ganization...and that growers of 
snap beans are joining in increasing 
numbers. Impetus for the organiza- 
tion was provided by funds from the 
Oregon- Washington Growers Associ- 
ation, P.O. Box 7138, Salem, Oregon 
(Fritz Collett, manager). 

The western growers report that 
they were being whipsawed by pro- 
cessors telling them that prices for 
the raw product in New York State 
were lower than growers in the 
Northwest were asking. So the Ore- 
gon-Washington group decided to 
seek involvement in bargaining 
procedures in the Empire State. 








BEEKEEPING INFORMATION 


With the price of sugar at sky- 
high levels of late, the price of honey 
has kept pace... and the interest in 
beekeeping is at a high pitch. Here 
is a list of information: 

1. Available from: 

Mailing Room 

Building 7, Research Park 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 14850 

a) Beekeeping: General Informa- 
tion, Extension Bulletin 833 (15 cents 
each) 

b) Wintering Honey Bees in New 
York State, Extension Bulletin 1054 
(25 cents each) 

c) Package Bees: Their Installa- 
tion and Immediate Care, Informa- 
tion Bulletin 7 (25 cents each) 

2. Available from: 

Prof. Roger A. Morse - 
Office of Apiculture 
Dyce Laboratory 

425 Hanshaw Road 
Ithaca, New YOrk 14850 

a) Mimeograph listing of beekeep- 
ing books, mimeographs, bulletins, 
association journals and bee-supply 
houses 

b) Mimeograph listing of all pub- 
lications about beekeeping prepared 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


PLANTING POINTERS 


When planting a young orchard 

in the place of an old one, there 

are several things I think are im- 

portant for the best growth of 

the young tree, and in the interest 
of early production. 

First is the preparation of the 
site. I like to start a year or two 
before planting by removing the 
old trees; then apply about three 
tons of lime per acre, and plow 
and work the soil to remove all 
the roots possible. If the land has 
wet spots, this is a good time to 
do some tiling because the dwarf 
and semi-dwarf rootstocks will 
not always live in soil-drainage 
conditions where the old standard- 
sized trees did. 

The soil should be tested for 
nematodes, and fumigated if 
necessary. Then I topdress with 
lime to get a pH of about 6 to 
6.5, which usually’ takes about 
three more tons of lime per acre 
on my farm. 

Next, plant a cover crop to 
plow under the fall before plant- 
ing in the spring, to build up the 
soil’s humus content. In the spring, 
I rework the land and plant good, 
well-rooted trees and keep worked 
for the first year or two, after 
which I seed the orchard to fes- 
cue, and weed-spray the rows to 
control grass around the trees. 

I have tried to speed up this 
process by planting the same year 
the old orchard was removed, or 
taking other shortcuts, but I al- 
ways paid for it by reduced tree 
growth. — Merritt Thomas, North 
Rose, New York. 
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Ac way TDR Profile printouts keep (I to r) Fred and Wally Francisco 
and son-in-law, Art Brooks, on top of the feed program. 





(I to r) Wally Francisco and Agway Enterprise Salesman, Lyle 


Edwards, check fragrant high moisture corn-based ration. 


“We always look forward to a visit from Lyle’ 


Wally Francisco, Francisco Farms 


Francisco Farms sits on a knoll well 
above the upper Genesee River in 
Allegany County, N. Y. Here, Wally 
Francisco, president of the family cor- 
poration, his son Fred and son-in-law, 
Art Brooks, operate an outstanding 
dairy enterprise that makes the most of 
their land resources. 


The 100-milker Holstein herd is at 


16,000 Ibs., based on milk-sold records. 


Fat runs a 3.8 test. The feeding pro- 
gram is based on high-moisture corn. 
Agway Total Dairy Ration Profile 
computer printouts assure a well- 
balanced ration. 


All three principals are enthusiastic 
about the contributions made to their 
operation by Lyle Edwards, Agway 
Enterprise Salesman. 


Edwards encouraged the move into 
high-moisture corn, for instance. And, 
as Fred comments, “If it hadn’t been 
for Lyle, we’d have been in trouble up 
to our eyeballs. He made sure we kept 
that energy in balance...and we 
avoided a lot of problems experienced 
by other dairymen.” 


“And don’t forget alfalfa,” adds Art 
Brooks. “Lyle got us on a clear-seeded 


program, and we still have fellows stop 
by and ask how we do it.” 


“He goes to meetings we don’t have 
time to attend...then briefs us on 
what’s new and what’s better,” says 
Wally. “But his help doesn’t stop with 
just information. We all sit down 
together and figure out our crops pro- 
gram. Working with him is always 

a pleasure.” 


If you want the Enterprise style of 
service, call Agway and get in touch 
with the Agway salesman serving your 
area. He can help you get more from 
your operation. 





Nutsedge is number one 


Nutsedge is the prime weed ene- 
my of New York State corn growers, 
what with 25 to 30 percent of the 
state’s 300,000 corn acres infested. 
Though a recent study seems to show 
that quackgrass is the number one 
problem weed, Dr. William B. Duke, 
Cornell University weed specialist, 
disagrees. “There is a potential for 
completely eradicating quackgrass,” 
he points out, “since the rhizomes 
don’t remain viable in the soil for 
longer than a year, but the potential 
for eliminating nutsedge is minimal.” 

Nutsedge tubers can remain viable 








in a dormant state for a much longer 
time. “We have data to show nut- 
sedge tubers lasting up to seven years 
and still holding,” Duke reports. 
Control of nutsedge is not a one- 
season job, but rather a long-term 
program using herbicides such as 
atrazine, Eradicane, and Sutan+ in 
corn, Eptam in alfalfa, dry beans, 
potatoes and birdsfoot trefoil, and 
Vernam in soybeans. These chemicals 
are applied preplant and incorpor- 
ated into the soil. As with all chemi- 
cals, read the label carefully and 
follow its directions. 


_ builds 


“We would love to develop a 
method to make dormant tubers 
germinate, but we are no closer to 
that now than we were ten years 
ago,” Duke says. He would like to 
see a material that growers can apply 
pre-emergence and not incorporate, 
or else a post-emergence material 
application that would control not 
only broadleaves, but also grasses 
and sedges. “That would be ideal,” 
he says. 

In 1967, nutsedge was not a major 
problem. New York was at the end 
of an extended drought; nutsedge is 


the tonnage terror heart that goes 


tick, tick, tick... to cut, cut, cut 


Knives, knife heads, shear- 
bar, heavy duty shaft and 
bearings make up the heart of 
a forage harvester. How this 
heart works can mean dollars 
to you — savings in time and 
horsepower, adding up to 
greater field-to-feed efficiency. 
Start your buying with the FOX 
heart. 


FOX knives are set to tick 
the shearbar. Yes, touch all 
across, every inch of 120 
inches of knife edge, tungsten 
carbide steel to steel. That’s 
10 feet of shearcut per rota- 
tion. That’s tonnage. 


Check around. You'll find 
some brands must have knife 
clearance. We say if knives 
don’t touch to tick, they tear 










forage. If they don’t shear, they 
shred. This wastes power. 


Rigid anchoring of our cyl- 
inder shaft running in tapered 
roller bearings keeps heads 
fixed so knives tick true all 
across... thru heavy tonnage, 
taking jars and jolts. 


Ask your FOX dealer about 
his dental care service Clinic. 
See the electric knife grinder 
put the bite in a tonnage terror. 


Yes, FOX can help you im- 
prove your forage harvesting 
methods. Attend a service 
clinic or write for free handy 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 


Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 


booklet — to keep a tonnage 
terror ready for field-to-feed 
efficiency. 





FOX electric knife grinder... just a 
touch up, over and back ... restores 
proper bevel and sharp edge. 


FD 7503 A 


There is a FOX to 
fit your forage 
harvesting needs... 
pull-type or self- 
propelled. 


primarily a “wet soil” weed. In the 
past few years, though, New York 
has had wet springs which are idea 
for nutsedge tuber germination 
growth during the season, and nev 
tuber formation. 

We then noticed that nutsedge 
started to spread from wet areas 0! 
the fields to areas which were not sc 
wet,” Duke reports. “Coupled witl 
this was an explosion in new acreag: 
of corn and clear-seeded alfalfa, 
leaving nutsedge plenty of elbow 
room to move in and take over.” 

Marginal 

This increase in acreage plantec! 
included land that was margine 
where, under high rainfall condition: 
nutsedge has always been a problem 
Tubers that were in the mud tende 
to stick to equipment tires and wer 
transported from field to field. 

Duke advises farmers to “knov 
the problem before it becomes . 
problem.” Nutsedge is distinctive i: 
color and shape and easily spotted i: 
the primary stages of infestation 
Once seen, a control program can b« 
set up to prevent it from growing 
any farther. 

He praises New York growers fo 
doing a good job of controlling weed 
in the field, but cautions them agains 
doing a poor job around field edges 
This is a constant source of infesta 
tion. Once you have some, prevent i 
from growing into more of a prob 
lem. 

“We like Eptam and Sutan+ fo: 
nutsedge control—they are gooc 
materials,” says Duke. He report: 
that approximately 80 percent of the 
nutsedge-infested corn in New York 
is being treated with Sutan+. 

The introduction of Sutan+ (re- 
placing Sutan) in the spring of 1973 
curbed the problem some growers 
were having of crop injury during 
periods of climatic stress. A “safener’ 
was added, which accounts for the 
“+” in the new name. 

Though Duke has found no indi 
cation of crop injury from Sutan+ 
in Cornell’s research plots, he see: 
the possibility of such injury in the 
event of incorrect herbicide appli- 
cation. There is no problem with 
residue carry-over with the _ thio- 
carbamates (Sutan+, Eptam, Ver- 
nam) because they are volatile anc 
are naturally biochemically  de- 
graded within ten to 12 weeks. 

“We feel strongly,” he says, “that 
in many areas of the state where 
nutsedge is now a major problem 
recognizing it and using the righi 
material at the right time will elimi- 
nate half our headaches.” 





““She’s not here right now, Mrs. Jones. Woulc 
you care to leave a message in ten words oi 
less?” 
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No-tillage is not for some farmers 


Shirley Phillips likes to say there 
are two no-plow corn-growing tech- 
niques in the country . . . “no-tillage 
corn and no-corn tillage.” Farmers 
using the latter technique should 
have stuck with their plows, harrows 
and cultivators. The reason is that 
no-till farming is too difficult to be 
tackled by some farmers. 

Phillips is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and a pioneer 
of no-tillage farming. He believes 
it is a cultural technique that saves 
time, fuel and topsoil and can give 
a sharp operator flexibility and a head 
start in good weather. The clincher 
is that there’s no room for mistakes. 
While a boo-boo now and then usu- 
ally gets hidden under conventional 
tillage practices, it jumps right out 
at you later in your no-tillage 
scheme. 

But for the guy who’s eager to 
master the higher level of crop man- 
agement, no-tillage can be the real 
answer to getting more com per 
man hour of input. 


Weeds 


Weed control the no-till way is 
at least a tricky business. It’s almost 
always necessary to knock back green 
growth in the spring with paraquat. 
This controls the sod. But you'll also 
have deep-rooted perennial and 
biennial broadleaved weeds, such as 
dandelions. Atrazine, simazine and 
cyazine will not leach deep enough 
into the soil to get at the roots of 
these problem weeds. About the only 
answer is 2,4-D or Banvel applied 
when there are six or eight inches 
of new growth in the spring. Pro- 
viding you don’t use more than a 
pint of paraquat per acre, you may 
mix the herbicides. 

For those double-cropping or tak- 
ing off hay before planting corn, re- 
member you have to have sufficient 
grow-back before you'll get a proper 
kill. A combination of 2,4-D and 
Banvel gives excellent control of a 
wide range of broadleaves. Quack- 
grass and orchardgrass are best con- 
trolled with a couple of pounds of 
atrazine per acre in September or 
March to weaken the grasses before 
the treatments at planting of para- 
quat and whatever else you use to 
control other weeds. Don’t assume 
anything in no-tillage weed control 
and always play it safe. 

Remember two words when plant- 
ing no-tillage corn and other crops 
— adjustment and speed. Seemingly 
unimportant details of adjustment 
from one field to another and one 
soil type and moisture to another 
make big differences in the kind of 
stand you get. On wet ground run 
the coulter shallower than the double 
disk and on dry ground run the coul- 
ter deeper than the double disk. 

You won’t get the seed coverage 
that you are used to getting with 
plowed and harrowed or dragged 
ground. Try to concentrate on plant- 
ing slowly. Phillips warns that you 
do not realize how fast you’re going 
on compacted smooth ground as 
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opposed to soft tilled ground. The 
natural tendency is to speed up, but 
if you do, you're planting too fast. 
Due to the greater difficulty of 
getting a stand in the no-tillage sit- 
uation, Phillips recommends plant- 
ing 15 percent more seed than you 
would on tilled soil. Beginners should 
start out planting no-tillage crops 
on sod. .. it’s easiest. 
For quick reference, here’s a list- 


ing of the disadvantages and advan- 
tages of no-tillage farming: 
Advantages 

Saves time 

Conserves fuel 

Eliminates erosion 

Reduces stone-picking 

Conserves moisture 

Firmer fields in fall 

Disadvantages 

Requires more frequent use of lime 


Uses more nitrogen 

Slows moisture penetration 
Surface debris harbors pests 
Soils warm up slower 

Weed control more demanding 


The no-till method is on the in- 
crease in the Northeast as well as 
nationally. Some farmers are finding 
it a useful method along with con- 
ventional tillage . . . especially where 
surface debris problems are some- 
what alleviated by chopping the 
stalk for silage. 

Northeast farmers may be inter- 
ested in Dr. Phillips recently-pub- 
lished book titled “No-Tillage Farm- 
ing.” It may be purchased through 
Reiman Associates, 167 Van Buren 


Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
DOL02: 
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When cows are turned out, the new element of 
fresh pasture is suddenly added to their diet. 
It can spell trouble. 


But when Agway Liquid Protein Supplement 
(LPS) is readily available to act as a shock 
absorber, your cows can easily adjust to 
differences in feed sources and nutrient 
content. And your milk checks never know 
the difference. 


The easy, labor-free way to guard against 
pasture shock is to put an Agway LPS lickwheel 
feeder in your cow and heifer pastures. 


Free-choice intake of LPS also serves asa 
barometer to indicate the nutritional adequacy 
of your whole feeding program. 


Agway LPS... your best milk-check insurance 


If consumption of free-choice LPS increases 
sharply, it’s a danger signal that the protein 
level of your basic feeding program may be 
consistently low. 
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If that is the case, Agway can help you get back 
on the right track with a Total Dairy Ration (TDR) 
Profile—a $15 value that costs you nothing. 

Free TDR Profile from Agway ... your guide to 
balanced feeding 

TDR is a computer program that considers 
total protein, energy and fiber needs plus 
calcium/phosphorus and forage/grain ration. 
It spells out a number of ways to balance out 
your homegrown feedstuffs for maximum 

milk production. 


Using a TDR Profile, you and your Agway 
Enterprise man can determine which Agway 
Ratio:Right® feed will assure you the most 
economical and profitable approach to 
your operation. 


Agway LPS. A free Agway TDR Profile. Agway 
Ratio:Right feeds. Take steps now to protect 
your milk checks. Call Agway today. 
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Model 270 
250 Bu. Cap. 


Model 370 
350 Bu. Cap. 


* Continuous Recirculation 

® Double Agitation 

¢ Complete Portability 

° One Man Operation 

e Removes up to 87. 
Moisture Per Hr. 

¢ Dries Any Grain 

° 1007. Fuel Usage 

° Low Initial Cost 


san 





Model 570 
500 Bu. Cap. 
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FEMA 


GTD-15 
Dept. 32 


L297 Gitmore & Tatge Mfg. Co., Inc. Clay Center, Kansas 67432 


at THESE Qa DEALERS 
NEW YORK 


ASIEQGUIPMON te cee eos atk ee aaa hk erro Oakfield, N.Y. — 716/948-3511 

Cre A IM pIEMe nt <Saoite eins sei cen Noe eee LaFargeville, N.Y. — 315/658-2266 
Davin. tmplement see ruent, See ama wn eras PaaeNonuet on. East Avon, N.Y. — 716/926-3563 
Fingerlakes' Tracton ass ay ake eee re ee ats Penn Yan, N.Y. — 315/536-2304 
Otis Jorolemon & Sons Weedsport, N.Y. — 315/834-3701 

N. Palladino & Son Jamesville, N.Y. —: 315/677-3141 
Pleasant View Farms Montour Falls, N.Y. — 607/535-9577 
Saxby Implement Mendon, N.Y. — 716/624-2938 












Now TICO offers a time-, equipment- 
and money-saving way to solve 
manure handling problems 
from pit or lagoon to field. 
Agitate, mix, pump, pipe and spread. 


 ROTA-PUMP , 
The High Performance BAUER 
helical rotor pumps are self-priming 


and handle the thickest liquid 3 Bar 

manure without difficulty. Agitate . 

pit or lagoon, pump into spreader MAIL COUPON 
below, or phone 


tank or through irrigation pipe and 
spreader nozzles. for full information. 








We'll design and install a system for any 
requirement — using TICO quick couple 
pipe (the only irrigation pipe made to 
withstand 300 p. s. i. pressure) and 
standard components. 
We offer all types— 
e Wheel Row 
@Center Pivot @Hand Move 
© Giant Sprinkler e Trickle 
© Liquid Manure Disposal 

Mail coupon below or phone for full 


© Solid Set 





Financing and Leasing — 


@ Available Nationally 
e Amounts to $1,000,000 
e Payments up to 10 years 








MEW WAV 10 SPREAD LIQUID MANURE! § 
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__information._ phe ete Dave deGraff, Pres. 
TRIRIALEEZALM Wittiamstown, Nv ioagg OSA 
“ Rush info: [| Liquid Manure Disposal Equip. | 
0 Irrigation Equipment | 
Name | 
MeLGkeeVEe ea come Scores ——— ! 
OSC MARRY KE Prone at 





Doc Mettler comments on: 
TC EL ER Ra NSE 


Box stalls for calving 


It doesn’t have to be the first day 
of April to get fooled on a dairy 
farm! I suppose anyone who is wide 
awake and on the job every morning 
at 5:00 o'clock needs a good sense 
of humor and is apt to be the type 
of person that enjoys a practical 
joke any time of the year. 

DHIA testers, inseminators, milk 
pickup drivers . . . yes, and veteri- 
narians . . . can all tell stories about 
certain farms where their hubcaps 
always seem to collect stones, or how 
limburger cheese got into the heater 
of their brand-new car. And then 
there’s the steer slipped into the line 
when you're hurriedly checking 
pregnancies on a group of heifers. 

Sometimes what appears to be a 
prank elaborately planned by some 
hired man turns out to be otherwise 
. . . like the dog stealing the boot 
brush, or the cow that had one red- 
and-white and one black-and-white 
calf. 

One cold, rainy morning I arrived 
at a farm on a calving case just as 
Bill, the hired man, was coming out 
of the milkhouse. “The cow is in 
the back barn; can you start her 
without me? Howie left me alone 
this morning. He’s on jury duty and 
doesn’t want to sit next to those lady 
jurors smelling like he generally does. 
I’ve just got to get some coffee and 
eggs and I'll be right back.” Howie, 
the owner, had phoned an hour 
earlier and told me the cow had 
looked like she’d calve the night be- 
fore, but she hadn’t done anything 
and he wanted her checked. 

Howie had no box stalls and I 
knew the cow would have been tied 
in the stanchion all night long, so I 
was relieved to find her standing, 
chewing her cud. She was well 
bedded, and didn’t appear to be in 
any discomfort, despite the small 
stanchion. 

After tying her tail over her back 
to the front leg with bale-string, I 
scrubbed her up, scrubbed my arm, 
and examined her. All I could feel 
was an empty uterus. I kicked the 
straw out of the drop and hidden 
there was a fresh placenta. 

It was cold in the back barn; as 
I dried my arm and put my cold 
shirt back on I thought, “Darn that 
Bill! He told Howie to call me be- 
cause he was mad at having to milk 
alone, and here I am, caught in the 
middle while Howie sits in the nice 
warm courthouse.” 

Then I began to wonder where 
Bill had hidden the calf. I looked in 
the calf pens; no new calf there; in 
front of the cows, no calf there. A 
walk through the rain to Bill’s house 
didn’t improve my appreciation of 
the situation, but I had a gnawing 
feeling that maybe it wasn’t a joke; 
Bill wasn’t the joking kind. He came 
to the door choking down the last 
of his breakfast, and suggested that 
I didn’t know what I was talking 
about and I’d better examine the 
cow again. 

The rain was starting to freeze 





and by the time I got back to the 
barn I was shivering and in no frame 
of mind to be the middleman in any 
April-fool jokes. Bill followed me 
and I couldn’t tell from his expres- 
sion whether he was serious, or had 
actually hidden the calf. I showed 
him the placenta, but he only shook 
his head and said, “She must have 
gotten rid of the cleanings ahead of 
the calf.” 

I stood there, having finally de- 
cided it was time to think instead of 
act. Bill turned on his heel and said 
he was going to clean the barn. He 
opened a small door leading to the 
spreader pit. What we saw was 
enough to make even the most hard- 
hearted man feel ashamed. 

There, knee-deep in manure, cold, 
wet, and shaking like an aspen leaf, 
was the poor little calf. She had fol- 
lowed the drop and ended up out in 
the weather, probably four or five 
hours earlier. 

This all happened at least 25 years 
ago when it was not uncommon to 
have cows calve in stanchions. Then 
for a few years dairymen got smarter 
and most cows calved in either box 
stalls or a special calving area. The 
last few years, what with the eco- 
nomic situation and the pressure 
to “get big,” box stalls have been 
filled with calves . . . or worse yet, 
eliminated and made into new stan- 
ehion space. Freestall barns have 
been constructed for literally hun- 
dreds of cows without a single calv- 
ing stall. 


Wrong Time 


April may seem the wrong time of 
year to plead with dairymen to go 
back to box stalls for calving. After 
all, ina few weeks cows can calve 
in the best place of all . . . a sun- 
cleaned, grassy lot. The present 
economic situation, however, points 
to something we have all known but 
haven’t practiced. We need fewer 
cattle, better cared for, if we are 
going to run a profitable operation. 

We all know that a cow calving 
in a clean box stall stands less chance 
of calving problems or injury from 
milk fever . . . is more apt to clean 

. and her calf stands a much bet- 
ter chance of being born alive. Re- 
cent research has proved two things 
that make box stalls even more im- 
portant. 

First, it has been shown that if a 
newborn calf ingests coliform bac- 
teria (commonly found in manure) 
before it has been given colostrum, 
the coliform are apt to kill it, or at 
least cause a severe diarrhea. A calf 
born in a conventional barn, or in a 
freestall area, is almost certain to 
get a mouthful of manure before it 
even tastes colostrum. In a clean, 
well-bedded box stall, whether a 
human is present or not, the calf is 
pretty apt to get up and nurse before 
it starts swallowing manure. 

The second disease prevented by 
proper calving areas is mastitis. Re- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Raising calves 


Harold Miller, his father Clifton, 
and four sons ranging in age from 
15 to 19, all help carry the ball at 
Millerhurst Farm near Ancramdale 
in Columbia County, New York. 
There are 130 milkers (purebred 
Holsteins) on this family-operated 
dairy farm. 

The Millers do most of their own 
veterinary work, and Harold does the 
artificial insemination. Some of the 
semen used comes from Millerhurst 
bulls, drawn and processed by a 
technician from Northeast Frozen 
Semen at Lafayette, New York. 


Mettler... .. 


(Continued from page 10) 
cent investigation in England has 
shown that despite post-milking teat 
dips and dry cow treatments, cows 
that freshen in dirty areas or con- 
ventional stalls will still develop 
mastitis. On the same farms, when 
clean box stalls were provided, the 
cows freshened without mastitis. 

To most veterinarians and dairy 
farmers alike, this is nothing new. 
Why, then, do we continue to have 
cows calve in the same areas they’re 
in the rest of the year? 

April is a good time to plan ahead 
for this fall. Supplying enough box 
stall space may mean cutting back 
some on cow numbers, but here too 
we all know that we make as much 
milk, and certainly more profit from 
fewer cows, providing they have 
better attention. 

There should be a box stall for 
each ten cows that will freshen dur- 
ing the winter months. To me, the 
ideal calving stall has a dirt or gravel 
floor that can be dug out and resur- 
faced once a year. Concrete floors 
are satisfactory, and I suppose more 
sanitary, but they must be well- 
bedded, with straw or something 
other than sawdust. 

Between calvings, each stall should 
be cleaned and rebedded. By cleaned, 
I mean the walls scrubbed down 
to remove all manure that a newborn 
calf searching for a teat might take 
in his mouth. Here again we all know 
this, so why don’t we practice it? 

By fall, we are told, things will be 
some better as far as the economics 
of dairy farming is concerned. I 
certainly hope so. But. regardless of 
how good things are, I don’t feel 
they will be so good that we can 
again afford to have cows calve in 
stanchions or freestalls. 





“They're the cleanest tenants | ever had in my 
birdhouse .. .”” 
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There’s a special 30 X 60 barn here 
for raising calves .. . 3050 for the 
calf area, and 30X10 on one end 
for storage and utilities. Its capacity 
is about 50 calves. 

Calves are born in the tiestall barn 
housing the milking herd . . . navels 
are dipped in iodine . . . and calves 
are moved over to the calf barn 
within a few hours of birth. The Mil- 
lers feed pickled colostrum, but 
Harold comments, “We use it up so 
fast, it doesn’t have time to pickle 
much.” , 
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First stop for a new calf is in one 
of six individual stalls elevated above 
the floor. “I don’t like ’em,” Harold 
comments, “because I think these 
stalls are hard on a calf’s legs .. . 
but we use them.” He has put rubber 
mats in them to cover up metal grid 
that originally formed the rear of 
the stall floor. 

Calves next go to nine individual 
stalls on the concrete floor (bedded 
with sawdust and/or shredded corn- 
stalks), then to one of six pens. 
Roughage fed is haylage from a 
14X40 Harvestore, plus a grain ra- 
tion primarily corn and oats. A little 
dry hay is also fed. 


Hot-water heating is available, 


fired up by thermostatic controls. 
Air is exhausted by fans; the intake 
is along the top of the sidewall op- 






Agway Grow-Power Service. 


wer 
n wheels 


posite from fans. A conventional 
gutter cleaner is so positioned along 
the edge of each pen that cleaning 
is simple; it is operated every other 
day. 

In common with many other dairy- 
men, the Millers vaccinate their 
calves against brucellosis. — G.L.C. 


Manure Memo — Ever wonder how 
many tons of manure you re applying 
per acre? Take a piece of plastic 
measuring 5 feet by 4 feet 5 inches 
and put it in the field, then run the 
in-gear spreader over it. Pick up 
plastic and the manure on it and 
weigh the whole business... the 
number of pounds you get is the 
number of tons per acre youre 


applying. 





The fast, labor-saving, time-saving way to put 
Nitan down for your corn, small grains and for 
grass. No product to handle. No equipment 
needed. No time lost. And you buy only the 
actual amount of nitrogen required per acre. 


For two-in-one economy, Grow-Power Service 
can also handle Nitan combined with certain 
herbicides to add effective weed controlina 
single trip. 


Put Agway Grow-Power Service to work for you 
this spring. Here are some of the ways it can help 
conserve your time and boost crop production. 

* Meeting the nitrogen needs of your corn 
ground with Nitan; adding weedkilling clout if 
you wish. 

* Getting Nitan on oats and other small grains 
in early spring for maximum crop response. 


* Knocking out broadleaf weed competition in 
spring-seeded alfalfa stands, oats and other 
small grains. 

* Gaining fast control of alfalfa insect pests 
to help you cut more protein per acre. 


Whatever the need, the Agway man will help 
make sure the product is right for the job.* 


Most Agway stores are equipped to provide you 
with Agway Grow-Power Service. But seasonal 
demands are heavy and careful scheduling is 
required. If you haven’t already completed your 
application plans, call Agway now to see how 
time-saving, labor-saving Grow-Power Service 
can help you this spring. 


*Always read and follow label directions found 
on the pesticide container. 





Why herbicides don’t always work 


Chemical weed control is essential 
in many crops to get top yields, but 
herbicides don’t always work. Why? 
The answer is complex, but so are 
the workings of herbicides. 

Weed control with chemicals is 
affected by things that can be ar- 
ranged into three groups: selection, 
application, and environment. 

Selecting the correct chemical 
to control the weeds present is prob- 
ably one of the most important 
points. This calls for a knowledge 


of the specific weed species that are 
infesting (or are likely to infest) the 
crop. The key here is to use a “rifle” 
approach to zero in specifically on 
the weeds you have, and then choose 
the herbicide (or mixture of herbi- 
cides) to control those weeds. Trying 
to do the job with the wrong chemi- 
cal is like trying to shovel water 
with a pitchfork! 

Poor application is another com- 
mon reason for herbicide failure. 
Correct placement of the herbicide, 


properly working and_ well-cali- 
brated application equipment, the 
right rate and good timing are all 
variables that must be controlled 
to minimize the possibility of failure. 

A pre-emergence herbicide such 
as AAtrex or Lasso must be placed 
evenly on top of the soil. It also re- 
quires rainfall within seven to ten 
days following application to move 
the chemical into the germination 
zone of the weeds. 

Preplant herbicides like Sutan+ 


and Eptam must be incorporated 
into the soil immediately after appli- 
cation because they are volatile. De- 
lay in incorporation will allow the 
active ingredients to go off into the 
air, reducing effectiveness. Uniform 
vertical and horizontal distribution 
is essential to place the chemical in 
the weed-germination zone. 

Post-emergence herbicides such 
as 2,4-D should be directed at the 
weeds after they come up. 

A properly-operating and well- 
calibrated applicator rig is essential 
for good control. Growers should 
routinely check their equipment and 
make sure that pressure, nozzle spac- 
ing, boom heights, chemical mixing, 
size of granules, delivery rate, spray 
pattern and tractor speed are correct 
for each application in each field. 


The right rate per acre is also a 
critical consideration. Applying too 
low a rate of chemical may allow 
weeds to break through the herbi- 
cide. Too high a rate, though, can 
cause crop injury and _ herbicide 
carryover to the next crop. 

Timing of the application is an 
additional factor in herbicide effec- 
tiveness. For example, Treflan can be 
applied up to ten weeks before plant- 
ing, while Sutan+ should be ap- 
plied two weeks before planting. 

Environmental conditions affecting 
herbicide performance cannot usual- 
ly be controlled, but information 
concerning them can be helpful. 

Rainfall is necessary for the acti- 
vation of pre-emergence surface- 
applied herbicides, as already men- 
tioned. 

Adsorption is a factor that is some- 
times overlooked in herbicide per- 
formance evaluation, yet it is often 
a reason for chemical failure. Simply 
stated, adsorption is the relationship 
between the molecular structure of 
the chemical and the organic-matter 
content of the soil. More specifically, 
it is the degree that a chemical ad- 
heres in an inactive state to individ- 
ual organic particles in the soil. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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RELATIVE ADSORPTION 
OF HERBICIDES BY 
SOIL ORGANIC MATTER 


NONE 





Feature for feature —here’s why 
farmers select Patz. 


Available in five basic sizes to fit silos 
from 12 to 30 feet in diameter. 


Dowpon 
TCA 


Efficient, high capacity blower. WEAK 


Clutch control permits self-cleaning of 
chain and blower. 


Twin drive wheels for better traction. 
Pre-set depth control eliminates daily 


Randox 
Ramrod 
Amiben 
Banvel 


Premium continuous duty enclosed 
motor, water resistant electrical 
connections — UL and CSA approved. 














Hardened steel, claw-type gathering adjustments. MODERATE 
aL chain cuts and delivers toughest Automatic leveling device keeps 24-D 
silage. silage level. Mae 
Power cutter cleans silo wall. Lifts high into silo for refilling. P 
Compare quality, ruggedness, features, and dependability (ask your STRONG 
: neighbor too!) — you'll find that Patz is the best for you! Eptam ene 
Exclusive Gathering Chain rr a ee ee Oe en ee ee ee ee Eradicane AAtrex 
ee y For more information see your Patz Dealer, or fill in the coupon today! Sutan ‘ 
= Princep 
i OO Silo Unloader (1 Manger Feeder Gutter Cleaner Vernam can 
O) Overhead Feeder OO) Conveyors O) Stackers inDar 
{ OC Circular Feeder O Material Mover 0 Liquid-Vator Lasso dinoseb 
4 O Chain-Type Feeder O Silage Cart O Spreader Dymid, Enide 
i () Owner/Manager O Student 
, NAME VERY STRONG 
BOE en Kaenex Treflan 
ESTATE. ZIP PHONE et ces Lorox Planavin 
i canis cee a Poleades Conveyors, Chloro IPC Caparol 
MO : aterial Movers utter Cleaners, Manure D 
Power Cutter Keeps Twin Drive Wheels é Stackers, Manure Spreaders Mle Va acthal 
Walls Clean i A-43 B MATIN Wisconsin 54161 
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MAN-MADE 


An experimental layer of asphalt 
sprayed below the earth’s surface 
to hold water and nutrients where 
plant roots can use them has in- 
creased crop yields in some sandy 
regions of the U.S., and is now being 
tested in North Africa’s sandy soils. 

In a process known as Amobar, 
a horizontal, wedge-shaped plow 
drawn by a crawler-type tractor 
knifes into the ground without turn- 
ing over the soil. At the same time, 
hot asphalt sprays from nozzles on 
the underside of the plow and is de- 
posited in a thin layer two feet be- 
low the surface. 

The soil drops back into place, 
and the asphalt instantly hardens 
into a thin film that prevents water 
and fertilizer from draining away. 
In successive passes over the field, 
the strips of asphalt are overlapped 


Herbicides ..... 


(Continued from page 12) 
When this happens, a proportion 
of the chemical applied to the soil 
is prevented from doing its job. 

Since adsorption properties of 
chemicals vary greatly, as do soil 
organic matter contents, the relation- 
ship between the two becomes more 
important. 

Strongly-adsorbed chemicals used 
in high-organic-content _ soils, for 
example, will leave only a small 
proportion of the chemical avail- 
able for weed control (or leaching 
away because so much of the chemi- 
cal is held inoperative. Conversely, 
weakly-adsorbed herbicides are bet- 
ter adapted for use in highly-organic 
soils such as muck, and strongly- 
adsorbed herbicides work better in 
low-organic content soils. 


Check Label 

Recommendations concerning soil- 
type adaptability with specific chem- 
icals can be found on the material’s 
label . . . the accompanying table 
lists some materials and their ad- 
sorption characteristics. 

Strong winds may cause spray 
drift, resulting in distorted distribu- 
tion patterns and uneven herbicide 
effectiveness. With volatile herbi- 
cides, winds and high temperatures 
may cause a loss in active chemical 
available. 

Soil conditions of tilth, moisture 
and organic matter content also 
affect performance as a function of 
distribution patterns and adsorption 
properties. 

Weed factors such as species, state 
of growth and life cycle affect herbi- 
cide susceptibility and timing. Young 
weeds, for example, are easier to 
control than older, and_ biennial 
weeds are more easily controlled in 
the rosette stage than in the seed- 
formation stage. Perennial weeds in 
the seedling stage are easier to con- 
trol before extensive root systems 
and food reserves are developed. 

How do you know what is the 
cause of chemical failure if it does 
occur? One way to find out is keep 
a check plot of untreated crops. By 
maintaining a control plot, the grow- 
er will have a better idea of possible 
reasons for poor weed control. 
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PLOWPAN 


to form a continuous barrier, ex- 
pected to be effective 15 years or 
more. 

Amobar, developed over the past 
ten years by Amoco and agricultural 
scientists from Michigan State Uni- 
versity, has been tested successfully 
in the U.S. Now vegetables and al- 
falfa are being grown at test sites in 
Libya. Whether the Amoco process 
could, as is hoped, be used in the 
sandy regions of the world to help 
ease the world food crisis, time will 
tell. The moment of truth comes 
with the harvest. 
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In today’s tight market, Agway bulk blend 
fertilizers make especially good sense for 
economy-minded growers. You pay only for the 
plant food units you need and order—no waste, no 
filler, no frills. Each bulk blend load is mixed to 
specifications so you can match your growing 
needs completely, yet economically. 

With bulk blends, you don’t need to order a 
known fertilizer grade such as 15-15-15 or 
10-20-20; instead, you may order actual yield 
requirements for each field and crop. The 
difference could be fertilizer dollars saved plus 
high crop yields. For example: if your actual yield 
requirement figures out to 220 pounds of nitrogen, 
240 pounds of phosphoric acid and 200 pounds of 
potash per acre, then that is all you need to order. 


from Aguuay... 


you don t spend 
O dime for 





A single pass over the field by Amobar leaves a barrier one-eighth-inch 
thick and 90 inches wide. 








Your Agway bulk blend order and your cost 
is based on the actual amount of each nutrient 
required. No more and no less. Consider the 
savings in buying only what you need and extend 
it across the acres you will soon be planting. 

Call Agway and ask for the Enterprise 
salesman. Using your soil test returns, or your past 
cropping records, he’ll help you figure the best 
way to take full advantage of dollar-saving Agway 
bulk blends. It can be a key step in fine-tuning 
your ’75 crop growing plans. 

Acting now will help assure that you have 
the plant foods you need, including economical 
bulk blends mixed to your order in a convenient, 
near-by Agway plant. Count on Agway for your 
spring planting needs. 








Farewell, aprons & 
chains. So long, 
gearboxes, drive 


@ &all such problems. 


ratchets, grain leaks 


Only Farmhand’s 714 Auger Box doesn’t have em! 


A single full-length auger moves side-to-side to unload the 714 Auger Box. This one 


auger replaces dangerous “finger-catchers” and many parts you find on most other 
unloading boxes. The 714 is not just a forage box; it’s grain-tight to handle small 
grains, even ground feeds, for year ‘round use. Here’s how our patented auger- 


unloading works: During loading, the big auger stays under 
a shelf. When pto is engaged, the auger automatically 
cycles side-to-side to evenly move the load into 
the simple front cross conveyor. In minutes, up 
to 465 bushels is unloaded...safely, cleanly, 
with low power requirement. Check out the 


the Auger Box. You'll say “goodbye 
beaters”...and good riddance! 
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CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. 


VAN DALE MAGNUM SILO UNLOADER 





Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


Here’s a great new silo unloader 
that will deliver high capacity 
with any type of silage — even 
hard, frozen, or tough haylage 
— with ease. Differential speed 
augers deliver maximum silage 
to Magnum’s jumbo impeller. 


The’new compound radius chute 
guides up to a 30-ton per hour 
capacity in silos from 18’ to 30’ 
in diameter. No auxiliary con- 
veyors needed! 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 
Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


distributor today: 





129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 
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FERTILIZER SPREADERS! 


Spreads 55 to 1500 Ibs. per acre in 40 to 50 
ft. widths. Has up to 2 ton capacity. Also avail- 


able in tandem axle — capacity to 5 tons. 
Mts 


Distributed by: MIFLYNN. 


Dept. A 6770 Collamer Rd. 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057 


THE FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 











ARBOR LODGE... 
“Birthplace of Arbor Day 
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corner of the world... 


(> Plant a Tree 
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For details, write: 


Box 100 Arbor Lodge 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 68410 


- for tomorrow! 


The National Arbor Day Foundation 


bring joy to your littl axe 
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by Jay Richter 


Washington 





BEEF PROMOTION 


Prospects are good for that beef 
promotion-research checkoff plan. 
Enabling legislation —a bill to en- 
able the industry and USDA to go 
ahead —looked as though it was 
going to clear Congress with ease. 

Working up the plan after the con- 
gressional vote, however, would take 
time. Hearings need to be held by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
velop an “Order’’--details of a pro- 
gram on which producers then must 
vote. 

Preliminary industry planning calls 
for an initial voluntary producer 
checkoff of 0.3 percent to raise $30- 
to-$40 million annually. The money 
would go mainly into projects aimed 
at reducing production costs and in- 
creasing beef consumption. 

Meanwhile, the cattle industry is 
spending less than any commodity 
group on promotion and research, a 
mere 1/66th of 1 percent of sales, 
according to O. J. Barron, Spur, Tex- 
as, head of an industry task force 
named to develop the checkoff plan. 
“It was pretty obvious to us,” he said, 
“that having ’a better product’ isn’t 
enough anymore... there is a great 
and urgent need for increased re- 
search, education, and promotion.” 

Barron figures a producer vote 
could come yet this year, with col- 
lections starting in 1976. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 

Higher price supports for major 
crops and dairy in 1975? Prospects 
look better than a while ago. Reason: 
development by members of the 
House Agriculture Committee of leg- 
islation that would apply only to this 
season’s production. 

Idea was to get a bill through Con- 
gress quickly, in time for farmers to 
read the small print before they made 
final production plans. To do this and 
help assure passage, farm lawmakers 
in the House were trying to keep the 
legislation lean and spare, avoiding 
addition of controversial extras that 
might bog it down. 

That looked to be the key to final 
congressional approval. 

At presstime, the legislation cov- 
ered just wheat, feed grains, cotton 
and dairy, providing increased sup- 
ports and loans at levels that were 
lower than some farm groups recom- 
mended, but which were considered 
to be veto-proof. “If we went too 
high,” said a committee spokesman, 
“we'd sure have trouble getting con- 


gressional approval--and even if we 
did, it’s doubtful we’d then be able 
to get the required two-thirds major- 
ity votes to override a presidential 
veto.” 
Dairy 

As matters stood, the provisions 
for dairy were the same that Ford 
vetoed about three months ago-- 
85 percent-of-parity-support, along 
with quarterly adjustments to keep 
up with costs. 

The bill called for an increase in 
the target support for wheat from the 
present $2.05 per bushel to $3.10, 
with a hike in the loan from $1.37 
to $2.50. New target for corn would 
be $2.25, up from $1.38, and the corn 
loan would go up to $1.87 from 
$1.38. New target for cotton would 
be 48 cents a pound, up from 38 
cents, and the cotton loan raised to 
40cents from the present 34.27cents, 

There’s no soybean loan under 
present law, but the House bill has 
one calculated at about $3.80 per 
bushel in line with the rates proposed 
for corn and cotton. 

At presstime, it looked as though 
a vote by the full House could come 
as early as mid-March, with Senate 
action to follow. Chances for Senate 
approval looked pretty good, despite 
the fact that the Senate Ag Commit- 
tee began working on farm legisla- 
tion some time before the House. 


All Inclusive 


Problem with the Senate legisla- 
tion was that it promised to include 
about everything but the kitchen 
sink. Passage in time for farmers to 
make final plans for *75 looked un- 
likely, if indeed it could be passed in 
time to cover this season’s produc- 
tion at all. 

_ Senate ag leaders appeared will- 
ing to go along with the quickie 
House bill, on the assumption that 
its approval would not subsequently 
stall consideration of their longer- 
term legislation. 


WORKER RIGHTS 


Bills to establish new rights for 
farm workers are being tossed into 
the hopper right and left. Several 
would repeal all present exemptions 
of farm employers and their hired 
hands, putting farm labor on the 
same basis as factory workers. Others 
wouldn’t go that far. They would set 
up a separate Agriculture Labor Re- 
lations Board for farmers. 

He'll go along with added rights 
for farm hands, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Butz has said, providing strikes 
at harvest time are ruled out, and 
family farms are exempt from any 
new law. 


FUEL REBATES 


You'll recall that in mid-February, 
President Ford promised rebates on 
fuel for farm production. “I have 
instructed the federal energy adminis- 
trator, Frank Zarb, to design for the 
agricultural community a rebate pro- 
gram to compensate the farmer for 
increased costs caused by our con- 
servation program,’said Ford. “We 
will be announcing the details of this 
program within the next few weeks. 

Those words were significant, con- 
sidering the upward pressure rising 
fuel prices exert on total farm costs. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Tractor Per- 


Cornhusker Test — 
formance Guide has the complete 
Nebraska Tractor Test data on all 
current models, including more than 
25 different tests to measure pto and 
drawbar performance at different 
loads. Gives horsepower, maximum 
pull, fuel efficiency and consump- 
tion, sound level and various engine 
and chassis specifications. A separate 
section interprets all this information, 
which can help you select the right 
tractor for your needs. Price: $3.95 

The Tractor Performance Pocket 
Book lists the important pto and 
drawbar performance data, including 
sound level and engine and chassis 


Washington report 

(Continued from page 14) 
A recent USDA study indicates that 
the $3 per barrel increase in oil 
prices planned by Ford could hike 
farm production costs by 6 to 10 per- 
cent. 

It was not certain at presstime, 
however, that the Ford fuel tariff 
plan would take full effect. Congress 
was giving serious attention to leg- 
islation that would postpone the tar- 
iff increases. 

Whatever happened to the leg- 
islation, the talk of rebates to farm- 
ers was generally encouraging to 
farm leaders in Washington. They 
felt that if fuel prices rose much high- 
er--whatever the reason--farmers 
stood a good chance of being ex- 
empted from at least a part of the 
extra cost, if not all of it. 

Farmers also were assured once 
more that they would continue to 
have top priority on fuel for pro- 
duction purposes. “As long as I am 
president,” said Ford, “the Ameri- 
can farmer will receive the fuel he 
needs to do his job.” 


DES 


Restoration of the certificate pro- 
gram for DES may well be the pre- 
lude to issuance of another outright 
ban against use of the drug in feed. 
Officials at the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration hint that they are think- 
ing on these lines. 

If DES is prohibited, however, it 
probably won’t be for several months, 
perhaps not until next year. Lengthy 
government procedures, including 
hearings, would be required before 
another ban went into effect, 


HIGHWAY FUNDS 


The $2 billion in federal-aid high- 
way funds released to states by Pres- 
ident Ford raises a serious question 
for some of the states: namely, how 
to meet the 10 percent they have to 
put up in “matching” funds to get 
the money? Congressional action 
could solve their dilemma. “If some 
states are unable to take advantage 
of this opportunity because of the 
lack of matching funds,” said Sen. 
Jennings Randolph, D.-W.Va., chair- 
man of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, “the Congress will con- 
sider emergency legislation to al- 
leviate this situation.” 


American A griculturist, April, 1975 


specifications on current models. 
Price: $1.00 

Nebraskas Tractor Testing Labora- 
tory is the only impartial agency in 
the U.S. which has been testing 
tractors for more than 50 years under 
the supervision of the State of Ne- 
braska. 

For either or both of these books, 
contact your local dealer or send 
your order with payment to: Conti- 
nental Publishing Company, Dept. 
AA, P.O. Box 27347, Ralston, Ne- 
braska 68127. 


Fire Warning — Copies of House- 
hold Fire Warning Equipment can 
be obtained for $2.18 each by writ- 
ing to: Publications Department, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
(NFPA), 470 Atlantic Avenue, Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts 02210. The pub- 
lication discusses what to look for 
in this equipment. 

A list of companies which manu- 
facture fire-alarm equipment ac- 
ceptable under NFPA standards is 
available at $1.10 per copy from 
Underwriter’s Laboratories, 333 
Pfingsten Road, Northbrook, Illinois 
60062. Ask for Fire Protection 
Equipment List. 


A hydraulic ‘‘Porta- 
Dump’’ fits pick-up 
trucks, dumps a 
3,000-pound load in 
30 seconds. It’s 
powered by a hy- 
draulic dump run by 
a 12-volt electric 
motor working off the 
truck battery: 








all under one roof 


When it comes to roofing, Agway stocks 
them all. Aluminum, steel, asphalt. You 
may be sure that the recommendation 
you receive at Agway will best meet 
your needs. Here are a few of the fine 
products you can choose from: 


e Alcoa Super Temper Rib Aluminum 
roofing. So strong that Alcoa backs 
it with 10-year hail and 30-year 


corrosion warranties. 


e Republic Rigid Rib steel roofing. 
1.25 oz. galvanizing is standard. And 
you can choose from a wide variety 
of pre-painted colors. 


e Asphalt shingles. You'll find a 
nationally advertised brand at Agway. 


Aluminum, steel, asphalt. Quality lines 
stocked at many Agway stores. 
Whether you’re re-roofing or roofing 
new ... Start your shopping at Agway. 





Be battery wise 


A storage battery is a group of 
cells. A cell is a group of positive 
and negative plates; separators keep 
the plates from touching. Electro- 
lyte, usually dilute sulfuric acid, 
makes the whole thing come alive 
with energy. Batteries store chemical 
energy and release electrical energy. 

When batteries discharge, the 
sulfuric acid combines chemically 
with the plates, creating a drop in 
the specific gravity of the remaining 
electrolyte. Upon recharging, the 
sulfuric acid is released again, allow- 
ing the specific gravity of the elec- 
trolyte solution to return to its orig- 
inal value. The specific gravity in a 
fully-charged battery should be 1.260 
whereas that of a fully discharged, 
or “dead” battery is 1.130. 

These are the basics of “battery- 
ology” as far as the inner workings 
are concerned, but there are other 
basics you should know, or if you 
already know, review them. You 
have to know how to buy batteries 
and how to maintain them if you 
are to keep equipment running well 
and avoid those  cold-morning 
“energy crises.” 

Buy only the battery-power that 
you need. Seasonal equipment in- 
volving short-term use may not re- 
quire the expensive, higher-quality 
battery your truck does. Your trac- 
tor won't require the same battery 
as your car, either. 

Most people know that they buy 
batteries on the basis of guarantee 
period, and that a 12-month battery 
costs less than a 36-month model. 
But there is more to it than that. 

Batteries are rated on the basis 
of several qualities. In addition to 
checking the guarantee period, and 
whether you need a 6- or 12-volt 
battery, you should know the ratings 
and what they mean. Two batteries 
with the same price tag and iden- 
tical guarantee periods may have 
different ratings. 

The rating that evaluates a bat- 
tery’s ability to provide a surge of 
cranking power is generally referred 
to as zero-weather starting power. 
This is the number of minutes it 
takes a battery to discharge to 3 
volts when a 300-ampere load is 
applied at a temperature of zero 
degrees Fahrenheit. Six-volt batteries 
will range from 3 to 11.5 minutes 
zero starting capacity and twelve- 
volt types only go from 1.2 to 3.5 
minutes. Unfortunately, this rating 
is seldom posted on the battery it- 
self and will have to be asked for at 
the store. 

The other, and most widely used 
numerical rating is slow-drain or 
reserve capacity and measures a 
battery’s ability to provide electricity 
over a long period. Measured in 
ampere-hours at a 20-hour rate, 6- 
volt batteries will have slow-drain 
capacities of from 90 to 240 ampere- 
hours and twelves will run from 35 
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to 95 ampere-hours. This rating is 
usually posted on the battery. 

There are other ratings which are 
newer and more complicated, but 
don’t seem to be widely used. 

When comparing ratings, the 
higher the number of ampere-hours 
or minutes, the better the battery. 
Generally, price and _ guarantee 
period will rise with the other rat- 
ing levels, but “let the buyer be 
aware. 

Other common sense tips on buy- 
ing most anything also apply to 
battery purchase. Avoid emergency 
buying. Don’t wait for your battery 
to. go dead. With the newer dry- 
charge batteries, you can have your 
new battery stored on the shelf and 
ready to go when the old one fizzles 
out. Just put in the electrolyte and 
youre set. Advance buying lets you 
shop around and compare values. 

In some situations, a less-expensive 
battery may be the best buy. But 
for continuous, year-round use, such 
as a farm tractor, batteries with a 
higher initial cost usually give the 
most economical service. Your goal 
should be one of obtaining the best 
service in terms of cost per month 
of battery life. 

Batteries are often taken for 
granted. That is, until the day they 
quit delivering power! By then, 
generally the only solution to the 
problem is a new battery. Yet a few 


minutes spent periodically will pay 
off handsomely by prolonging bat- 
tery life. 

The most important single item 
in lengthening battery life is keeping 
the liquid at the proper level. This 
level should be checked regularly; at 
least once a week. The charging 
process has a tendency to evaporate 
the water portion of the electrolyte, 
but not the acid. So more water 
must be added at intervals to main- 
tain the correct level. Unless some 
solution is accidently spilled, it is 


not necessary to add acid. 


What kind of water is required? 
The best is distilled water. This can 
generally be purchased from a bat- 
tery shop or at the local supermarket. 
Softened well water is next in pref- 
erence, and ordinary well water is 
a last resort. 

If the battery requires frequent 
addition of water, it may be an in- 
dication that the charging system is 
out of adjustment and that the bat- 
tery is being subjected to damaging 
effects of overcharging. You'll need 
to call on your dealer’s service de- 
partment to check out the charging 
system. 

Most batteries have a marker to 
indicate the proper liquid level. 
Filling above this mark may cause 
solution to overflow when the battery 
is charging, thus losing some acid. 

When adding water, or doing 
other work on a battery, do not 
smoke or have an open flame near- 
by. Hydrogen gas is given off when 
a battery charges. This gas is highly 
flammable or even explosive when 
mixed with air. 

Cleanliness of the terminals is also 
important. If your battery has a lot 
of “fuzz” around the posts, you 
probably aren't getting full “juice” 
from your battery. Remove the cable 
clamps and clean up the posts and 
cable ends with a wire brush. Then 


wash the top of the battery with a 
soft brush and a solution of baking 
soda and water. Rinse with clear 
water and dry. Finish off the posts 
and cable ends with steel wool. Re- 
install the cables, and tighten the 
clamps carefully. Then coat the posts 
and clamps lightly with vaseline. 

When reinstalling, check the hold- 
down arrangement. This should hold 
the battery firmly, but not injure it. 
If the battery isn’t securely fastened, 
the case will be damaged when the 
equipment is operated over rough 
ground, 

Remember that even if fully 
charged, your battery has only 40 
percent of the capacity at 0 degrees 
F. that it has at 70 degrees F. How- 
ever, it takes at least twice as much 
power to start the engine at this low 
temperature. This need for extra 
cold weather capacity is one of the 
reasons tractor manufacturers adopted 
the 12-volt system. But any system, 
whether 6-volt or 12-volt, is only as 
good as its maintenance. 

So it’s important to keep it fully 
charged. For checking this, use a 
hydrometer. Be sure to follow the 
directions for use and temperature 
compensation of the readings ob- 
tained. 

A “trickle-charger” that operates 
on 110 volts AC can be used to keep 
a battery fully charged. These charge 
rather slowly, so they must be left 
attached for several hours. If your 
battery needs frequent recharging, 
check on generator and regulator 
performance. 

The battery should be removed 
from seasonally-used machines when 
the engine is prepared for storage. 
Add water to the proper level, fully 
charge, and store the battery in a 
cool place. Since batteries discharge 
slowly even if not used, check it 
about once a month with a hydrome- 
ter, and recharge when necessary. 


Notice this 12-volt battery has the 
slow-drain capacity clearly posted, as 
well as a punch-out calendar that re- 
minds buyer of date it was purchased. 





A Harvestore System gives you 
the opportunity to have a good year 
every year...in spite of the weathe — 


as 
Pe 
System 


The year 1974 was one of the most : i ge Ma nea 
difficult crop years in recent history. A > sic TEE SRE Se here oor ana 
wet spring held up planting for a month , 
in many regions and handicapped 
harvesting of early hay crops. Thencame 
the drought and early frost that reduced 
crop yields for many farms. 


It’s during times like these that 
Harvestore farmers are especially aware 
of the versatility of Harvestore storage 
and processing. The Harvestore farmer 
is in a better position than most to 
minimize the effects of uncooperative 
weather and other economic pinches by | 
harvesting drought-stricken crops as a C ae eee 
whole-plant feeds, by utilizing salvaged : 
feeds such as stover and other crop a ae 
residues and by reconstituting , Ptr a 
purchased feeds to obtain maximum feed aggre 
efficiency. 


Now comes 1975 and no matter 
what it holds in store, you'll have a 
valuable tool if you own a Harvestore 
feed processing system. And in addition, 
you'll have the benefit of your Harvestore 
dealer’s understanding of Harvestore 
farming and how to make it work for you. 


aces 


Harvestore can help you havea 
better year... every year. 


A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
550 W. Algonquin Rd.—Dept. ap_475 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Please send me more information on Harvestore feeding 
systems: 


Name 
Address 
City Zip 


Number of animals hogs 
ae perawer@mmg World's leading 
hana manufacturer 
Dutta of automated 
Giese ee feeding systems. 





Putting together a profitable corn 
production package will be harder 
this year than in 1974. Costs have 
gone up while the price of corn 
drifted downward. Even so, farmers 
who get good yields while controlling 
costs should find corn a _ profitable 
crop in °75. 

To help your planting plans, I’ve 
checked with research and extension 
workers at Cornell, Penn State and 
other northeastern colleges. I have 
also talked to leaders in farm supply 
industries, county agents dealing 
with on-farm problems, and many 
top corn growers. Here’s a rundown 
on the key questions and answers as 
I see them. 

How much will it cost to grow an 
acre of corn in 1975? 

This will vary from farm to farm. 
Figures I’ve seen suggest that total 
costs for grain corn will average 
between $180 and $200 an acre, up 
from roughly $150 an acre in 1974. 





Some $100 of this will be out-of- 
pocket costs for seed, fertilizer, 
chemicals, fuel and the like. The rest 
will be for labor, machinery depreci- 
ation and land charges. The latter 
will depend on whether you rent or 
own the land. Costs for silage may 
run $50-$60 above those for grain, 
due to higher costs for harvest and 
storage. 

Those are average figures. How 
can I figure my own costs? 

Your best bet may be to visit with 
your county extension agent. Since 
your production costs can make or 
break your profit picture, they're 
worth figuring carefully. A good 
analysis can help you adjust items 
that are running too high. 

What will be the price of corn 
this fall? 

I wish I knew! However, the grain 
bins of the world are nearly empty. 
It will take a huge world crop to 
drop prices much below the present 
anticipations of the grain-futures 
market. A bin-busting crop seems 
unlikely, given the way the world’s 
weather has behaved recently and 
the fact that anticipated plantings 
are no higher than last year. My 
guess is that corn yields of 90 bushels 
or better per acre should turn a 
reasonable profit in 1975, though 
you won't get the record prices of 
1974. 

Anything new on seed supplies? 

Seed supplies are short and high- 
priced, as we’ve noted before in this 
column. More round and small 
grades than usual are available, and 
some seed lots have reduced germin- 
ation. 

To get the most from your seed, 
check your planting equipment to 
make sure all parts are operating 
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properly. Replace worn parts, in- 
cluding knock-out pawls and hopper 
bottom rings. Check the owner’s 
manual to set all adjustments proper- 
ly. Be particularly careful to select 
the right planter plates, and make 
adjustments to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the seed sizes and shapes 
that are delivered to you. Get new 
plates if your present ones show 
wear, or aren't right for the seed 
you get. 

With seed supplies costly, should 
I reduce population? 

This depends on how thick you've 
been planting. For grain, our tests 
show 20,000-24,000 plants per acre 
at harvest ideal for top yield. Shoot 
for 20,000 or less on droughty soils 
or soils with low yield potential. Go 
higher on better soils, aiming for 
24,000 at harvest on deep, well- 
drained, highly-productive fields. 

If it’s silage youre growing, you 
can sow 2,000 to 4,000 plants more 


than above and boost your tonnage 
without hurting grain content of 
your silage. Planting guides are avail- 
able from most hybrid corn com- 
panies, as well as in Cornell’s publi- 
cation Cornell Recommends for Field 
Crops. 

Most farmers allow for about 10- 
percent planting to produce the 
desired harvest population. If you are 
planting seed that germinates less 
than 90 percent, boost your planting 
rate accordingly. 

How about reducing fertilizer 
rates to save money? 

Here again, it depends on how 
high you’ve been fertilizing. If you've 
been using rates higher than recom- 
mended, putting on “insurance” 
levels in past years when. fertilizer 
was cheap, you should consider 
cutting back. 

Be sure to figure in the nutrient 
value of your manure (see this col- 
umn, February 1975), plowed-down 
legume sods, and other nitrogen- 
supplying factors in your fertilizer 
computations. Using more purchased 
fertilizer than you need will cost 


you money. 
However, don’t cut below the 
recommended rates, either. Yield 


loss from insufficient fertilizer will 
waste other costly inputs. Close 
figuring can save on fertilizer dollars 
so here’s one place for careful pencil 
pushing. 

Proper timing and placement of 
fertilizer applications can save mon- 
ey, too. Best place for phosphorus 
is through the planter to get top 
response from corn seedlings. Potas- 
sium can go on with the planter, too, 
though some can be plowed down. 
Nitrogen is okay through the planter 
and a small shot helps. 


Keep the total planter-applied 
rate of nitrogen plus potassium below 
80 pounds to avoid fertilizer burn to 
seedlings. Sidedressing _ nitrogen 
brings maximum crop response, since 
it goes on when crop plants need it 
most. Plowed-down nitrogen is least 
efficient because much can be lost 
through leaching or through chemical 
conversion into gaseous nitrogen, 
easily lost into the air. 

Are soil tests worth the effort? 

Darn right they are! Soil tests can 
pay in 1975 as never before by tell- 
ing you just how much you need of 
given nutrients. Soil test results can 
save you dollars by helping you to 
avoid over-fertilization while still 
making sure you put on enough to 
get top-profit yields. 

Time is running short before plant- 
ing time, and soil test labs are mov- 
ing into their spring rush period. 
Take your soil tests, and get them in 
within the next couple of weeks. 


How about the availability of 
chemical sprays for bugs and weeds? 

Some chemicals are in short sup- 
ply, but overall there should be 
enough to go around. Be prepared to 
hang loose and substitute alternate 
insecticides and herbicides if your 
favorite isn’t available. For instance, 
Furadan, for corn rootworm, will be 
short in some areas. Both Cornell 
and Penn State list seven or eight 
other chemicals for corn rootworm, 
all of which are effective substitutes 
for Furadan. 

The same holds true for herbicides. 
Overall supplies are down some for 
several chemicals including AAtrex, 
Eradicane, Dacthal, Bromex, and 
2,4-D. On the other hand, supplies 
are up for Bladex, Sutan+, and 
Eptam. If you can’t get the one you 
want, be prepared to shift to an- 
other (or to a mixture) for the same 
job. 

How about reducing chemical use 
to cut costs? 

Some savings may be possible. 
Most chemicals are up in cost, since 
petroleum derivatives are major 
components. Don’t use a chemical 
unless you have good reason to be- 
lieve that you'll need it, and that it 
will kill your particular brand of 
weeds, 

There’s no point in paying for a 
chemical to control weeds you don’t 
have. Likewise, it won’t pay to use a 
soil insecticide for corn rootworm 
unless you have had damage from 
this pest. 

Do not, however, cut chemical 
rates to save money. Recommended 
rates for herbicides and insecticides 
have been worked out carefully and 
most are carefully balanced on the 
rate that will control pests, yet not 


hurt your crop—or you. Cutting 
rates in half may mean you don’t kil’ 
the bug or weed youre after. 


Will I need to treat my corn see«! 
myself? 

Yes. You will need to apply an 
insecticide to your seed in your 
planter box or otherwise mix it in 
just before planting. All corn seed 
will come treated with a fungicide. 
Most will also come labeled with the 
tag noting treatment with malathion 
or Isotox. 

However, these were applied on! 
at low levels for grain-storage insects. 
Rates were far too low, and chemica! 
residues too minimal, to provide an: 
protection against soil insects, pai 
ticularly the seed corn maggot. 

Most farm stores carry drillbo» 
seed treatments containing diazinon. 
This can give you good seed protec 
tion if mixed properly with you 
seed at planting time. 

Mix the chemical thoroughly int: 
your seed, using a stick instead o! 
your hands. It is not enough to jus' 
dump the chemical on top of thé 
seed in the planter box. Some wil) 
shake down through the seed, but 
youll get poor coverage and leave 
the door open for insect problems 
later on. 

Several mixtures contain graphite 
to improve flowability of the seed 
This is a valuable addition and wort! 
your purchase. 


How about saving energy through 
reducing plowing and tilling opera- 
tions? 

This makes good sense because 
youll save on both energy and time 
A single discing or harrowing should 
be sufficient on fall-plowed ground. 
while spring plowing normally need: 
only a once-over with a drag, disc 
or field cultivator to break up clods 
and level the ground. Time is money 
and gas is expensive, so the less you 
go over the field, the better. Years 
of results have also shown that th: 
less tillage for corn, the better. 


If that’s so, is this the year to 
shift to “no-tillage?” 

Only if you’re already doing a top: 
notch job on all practices, can ge‘ 
the herbicides you'll need, and have 
a planter that can do the job. No- 
till planting saves time and tracto: 
fuel, but the extra chemicals needed 
for weed control bring costs up abou 
equal to those involved in norma! 
plowing and fitting. 


Here’s the prescription for puttin’ 
it all together as it looks now for 


1970, 


Start with a minimum tillage 
method of soil preparation, tilling 
plowed ground only enough to brea 
up large clods and level things of. 
Plant early to gain maximum yields, 
choosing early hybrids for drier cor 
next fall. Plant carefully with a wel! 
adjusted planter to get a uniform 
stand of 20,000 to 24,000 plants pe* 
acre, as best suited to your fields. 

Fertilize for optimum profit, but 
don’t over-fertilize. Figure in the 
nutrient value of plowed-down ma 
nure and legumes. Choose the right 
chemicals for your specific weed and 
bug problems, and apply them care- 
fully, at the right rates and as clos’ 
as you can to the right time. Then 
keep a close eye on your developins 
crop to catch any problems befor 
they get severe. 
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As a major seed company with 
a commitment to thousands of 
Northeast growers, Agway 

will not compromise quality 

to increase sales. 


1974 was an unusual growing year for seed corn. 
The most adverse spring, summer and fall weather 
in the major U.S. growing area has resulted 

in lower yields and a greater percentage than 
usual of lower quality seed. 


To set the record straight with Agway members 

and patrons: 

¢ Agway is maintaining the same high standards 
for germination and grading 

¢ the total supply of Agway Energy Kings is 15% 
greater than was sold in 1974 

® a56-pound bushel will continue to be offered 

However, substitutions may be necessary for some 

of the most popular varieties and/or seed sizes. 


Check with your Agway Store or Representative 
manager for more complete information. Then 
put some Energy Kings in your field and grow 
yourself more milk-making power. 


Call Agway today. 
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HIGH-LYSINE PROBLEMS 


There was considerable discussion 
here in the plant breeding depart- 
ment about the high-lysine corn 
article (“Corn that could change the 
lives of millions,’ December 1974). 
I think those acquainted with the 
opaque-2 story feel that the author 
was overly enthusiastic. 

There is little question that high- 
lysine corn has the potential for 








much of what was said in the article. 
At the same time, more than ten 
years have passed, thousands in 
money and manpower have been 
invested, and still many of the prob- 
lems have not been solved. 

Much must still be done to over- 
come the agronomic problems of 
low yields, slow drying, increased 
disease and insect damage, and even 
consumer acceptance. I feel that 
these will be overcome in time, but 
I question if they are “90 percent 
solved” and if “worldwide use will 
come within the five years remain- 
ing of this decade,” as indicated in 
the article. 

We all want instant solutions. The 
high-lysine looked as if it were 
amenable to quick and widespread 
use. There were just too many prob- 
lems of which the scientific com- 


munity was not aware. I still believe 
the end result will justify the means 
to achieve it. 

If the end, on the other hand, is 
the production of more people in 
developing and presently overpopu- 
lated countries, what have we 
achieved? Why does Jose Nunez 
(mentioned in the article) have a 
postage-stamp-size farm, bare feet, 
and eight malnourished kids? High- 
lysine corn is not going to cure the 
basic problem that put Jose in his 
situation. 

I still believe in looking for new 
ways to improve plant and animal 
nutrition. High-lysine corn is one of 
those ways. It is just that someone 
got a bit excited in writing the arti- 
cle. Still, the story of the agricul- 
turist is reaching big-city people 
who but a few years ago cared little 


Some facts to consider 


about economy and value. 


It makes sense to concentrate on economy and 
value these days. And that’s what we did in our 
°75 models. 





With a High Energy Ignition system that 
reduces ignition maintenance and helps boost 
spark plug life. 

Six that delivers more aw 
usable horsepower and 

more torque. 

maintenance intervals on some 

models that let you go further 

between plug changes, lubes 


With a redesigned 250 
With extended recommended 
and oil changes. 


agen ae 


Computer- 
matched brakes. 


Brakes — front disc 
and rear drum—are 
computer-matched 
to pickup size and 
capacity. Heavier 
duty pickups get 
heavier brakes. 













High Energy 
Ignition system. 
System eliminates 
conventional breaker 
points and ignition 
condenser. Boosts 
plug voltage for 
quick, reliable starts, 
more miles between 
tune-ups. 







Extended Rear leaf 

maintenance springs. 
° intervals. Two-stage multi- 
ae. es eae On trucks 6,000 lbs. _ leaf rear springs are 
GVW and under designed to provide 
front Double-wall and equipped with firm, steady sup- 
suspension. construction. a catalytic con- port, empty or 


Chevy’s Massive 
Girder Beam is up 
to 10% inches wide 
and 414 inches deep. 
Wheels can step 
independently over 
bumps to help 
smooth the ride. 


75 CHEVY 


You get durability, 
and improved insu- 
lation from body 
noise. Double-walled 
areas include hood, 
roof, dash, cowl, 
Upper eat. ica D 
panels and tailgate 
and cargo box sides 
on Fleetside models. 


verter and using 


loaded. 


New 250 Six. 


New head, new com- 
bustion chamber de- 
sign, new carburetor 
outside air intake. 
Result: better fuel 
mixture, more usable 
horsepower and 
torque than the 
engine it replaces. 


Illustration shows 
available auxiliary 
fuel tank and battery. 


LASTING 
CHEVY 
VALUE 


unleaded gas, Chevy 
recommended serv- 
ice intervals call for 
plug changes every 
22,500 miles instead 
of 6,000; engine oil 
every six months or 
7,500 miles instead 
of four months or 
6,000 miles. 













about what happened “down on the 
farm.” — C. O. Grogan, Professor of 
Plant Breeding, Cornell University. 


MIGRANT MINISTRY 


Last fall, the Niagara County 
Migrant and Rural Ministry Com- 
mittee had reports that Jamaicans 
had been brought into Niagara Coun- 
ty to the detriment of United States 
migrants. The committee felt that 
it had an obligation to investigate 
this report. 

During the discussion of the situ: 
tion, there was a brainstorming se: 
sion in which it was suggested tha’ 
if the allegations were true, the 
Migrant Ministry could picket (0 
boycott) the one camp where thi 
situation was said to have occurred 
There was no consideration of wide 
spread boycott, and no mention ¢ 
apples. 

Our investigation proved that th« 
actions being taken by the grower 
in Niagara County regarding Jamai 
cans are entirely legal. The matte: 
was dropped. 

We regret that Mrs. Betzler ha: 
incomplete reports of the committe: 
meeting, and that her comments wer: 
reported in AMERICAN AGRICUL: 
rurist. The committee is composed 
of people with a broad range of 
political, religious and ideological! 
views. This often leads to livel) 
debate. However, our actions are 
much more likely to be one of recon- 
ciliation than of retaliation. — Pear. 
H. Peters, Acting Vice-Chairman 
Niagara County Migrant and Rural 
Ministry Committee, Lockport, New 
York. 


SIGN HER SAD 

It certainly is a sad time for dairy 
farmers when Mr. Conklin, editor of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ad- 
vised (according to the Buffalo 
Evening News) Wyoming Count) 
farmers to “quit poor-mouthing thé 
industry with constant talk about 
bankruptcy and the need for highe: 
prices.” Would Mr. Conklin like to 
work the hours my husband doe: 
and receive the pay my _ husban 
does? I don’t think so. 

Who is poor-mouthing the in 
dustry? I personally heard the as 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture tall 
at a meeting in December and di 
you know what he said? “Northeasi 
dairymen are in trouble.” So, M) 
Conklin, since you made the fron 
page of the Buffalo Evening New: 
I suggest you stop downing th 
farmer and at the very least, giv 
him some support in his efforts t 
get a fair return for his labors. 

Unless a young farmer today hi 
had his farm handed to him free, h 
is mortgaged to the ears, pays astr 
nomically high prices for ever) 
thing he buys, and then sells his mil \ 
at retail prices! Why shouldn | 
farmers scream! Let the public know 
who the hardest-working people in 
the world are —and that we ar® 
getting ripped off. 

If this is poor-mouthing the i 
dustry and if the farmers should shi 
up and be passive to the serious 
economic problems in the industr) 
then I think I will sell my farn 
join the Peace Corps, and go to 
country where a _knowledgeab! 
young dairy farmer would be ap 
preciated! 
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I suggest that Mr. Conklin do a 
\ittle more research before he makes 
any more such demoralizing state- 
nents in the future. — Mrs. Carole 
Morrell, Chaffee, New York. 


Editor's note: Farmers, in common 
with all other occupational groups, 
egitimately push for a larger share 
of the economic pie. And the normal 
yclical nature of economics means 
hat there will be periodic “squeezes” 
yetween sharply rising costs and 
ticky milk prices, as is true for the 
lairy industry at the moment. 

But dairymen do themselves an 
ajustice if they find nothing in their 
inancial present and future for 


which to be grateful... the attitude 
f gratitude makes life worth living. 
What does it profit a man to com- 
lain about his “poverty” through- 
yut a lifetime... and then his heirs 
spend whatever riches he has 
accumulated? 





HILLS OF HOME 


Some nights when sleep is slow 
o come, I wander in memory the 
ills of home. 

I climb again the steep hillside 
vhere the blue hepatica likes to 
1ide, among the leaves in a sheltered 
lace where the sun shines in with 
ts warm embrace to melt the snow 
1way. 

This flower is surely the first of 
spring, coming so soon after winter’s 
old, standing up so brave and strong. 

It speaks of God’s promise made 
f old that summer and winter, heat 
nd cold shall never cease so long 
s the earth remains. — Alice Brooks, 
rangeburg, South Carolina. 


\SKS RESPONSIBILITY 


When we were a God-fearing na- 
on, we prospered and gave thanks 
xr what God gave us. We worked 
yr it, though; it wasn’t handed to 
5 on a silver platter. Nature seldom 
oes that. We are now coasting on 
‘hat we once were. 

Other countries also fought to stay 
‘live and prosper. Holland wrested 
‘and from the sea England 

yanned the seas, as did the Scandi- 
avians and the Spanish...all in 
earch of worlds to conquer and 
etter ways to live. Each nation had 
1 equal chance to make something 
t itself. 

But some nations did not. These 


re not the “have nots,” though, as: 


.ey used to teach us in school. These 
re the “will nots.” 
Vill Not 


What will they not do? They will 
‘ot change their way of living... 
1ey like their politics, they prefer to 
MR A EA Rn a NS 
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remain in the past, they have reli- 
gious taboos, they have their marti- 
nets and demagogues. This is their 
prerogative, and it is theirs by choice. 

But the rest of the world must 
remember one thing... there will 
be receivers as long as there are 
givers. This is not true, of course, in 
a society where everyone must pro- 
duce or else. When there is no one 
to give, then the receiver either pulls 
his own weight or does what nature 
intended drones to do. 

A harsh point of view? In a coun- 
try like ours, where a beggar actual- 
ly has status and begging is con- 
sidered a profession, I hardly feel 
obligated to contribute anything 
whatsoever. 

I will not be that unbending, how- 
ever. When the governments of 


those starving countries take the 
rations destined for their armed 
forces and distribute that food to the 
populace, then I think we should also 
contribute. When they will use 
money to distribute food that is now 
rotting in warehouses because there 
are few trucks and poor railroads, 
then I would consider further aid. 

I firmly believe there isn’t a spot 
on this earth that will not produce 
food or support life. However, it 
takes money, it takes guts, it takes 
pride, it takes faith, and it surely 
takes work. Perhaps above all, it 
takes cooperation among the people 
involved. 

The bleeding hearts that love to 
show pictures of starving children are 
masters of psychology, not emissaries 
of good will. I can show you pictures 


of torn and bleeding bodies taken 
in the county morgue... victims 
of crime, of speeding automobiles, 
etc., but that rates only a shrug. 

Let’s bend our energies to re- 
storing our own country. America 
has always done its best to help 
others, but then it always had the 
means and the spontaneous desire to 
do so. We are now wallowing in a 
morass of indecision concerning 
everything about our country. 

To dilute our society still further 
will not help either us or anyone else, 
nor do I like to be beaten over the 
head and told I must cut down my 
standard of living. My grandparents 
came from Europe to seek a better 
life; they have given me their heri- 
tage, and I intend to keep it — Vin- 
cent Milite, Sayville, New York 





Remember, if it isn’t Sperry New Holland, it isn’t a Haybine, the original mower-conditioner. 


Last year, more farmers bought Sperry New Holland 
mower-conditioners than any other kind. 
Doesn't that tell you something? 


It’s the best proof that 
Sperry New Holland mower- 


because the rolls are big... they 
intermesh... and they rotate at 


conditioners get the job done. 
Fact is, a Haybine® mower-con- 
ditioner will handle just about 
any crop you want to cut—even 
when it’s down and tangled. 

A Haybine also lets you 
forget about plugging. That’s 





Full lateral flotation lets the header hug the ground closely. 


high speed. (Another advan- 
tage of all this: material goes 
through in a thin layer so 
conditioning is always com- 
plete.) 

Best of all, a Haybine is 
rugged—and reliable. That’s 


SPERRYS 


nice to know when there are lots 
of acres to cut and you’re really 
in a hurry. 

If you want all this, just be 
sure the name on the side says 
“Haybine.” And the only place 
to find it is at your Sperry New 
Holland dealer’s. 


Sperry New Holland is a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 


MS 
= 


Both rolls are rubber to treat the crop gently. 
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Guarantee d to 
stand on its own! 





Your corn! Without lodging. Without damage from 
corn rootworm! That’s the guarantee that Stauffer 
makes. When you use Dyfonate*® insecticide. Your corn 
will be protected from rootworms. 

How can Stauffer make such a guarantee? 
Because Dyfonate works. Time after time! Helps 
preserve a full root system. Brace roots. And strong 
feeder roots. So your corn stands straight. 

Your yields mount up. 

Dyfonate controls symphylans, too. Tiny white 
soil pests. You may not have them. But they 
have been reported in the northeast. Symphylans 
are damaging. The answer—Dyfonate! 

Broadcast before planting. 








Dyfonate. Performance so good...it’s 
guaranteed! Or Stauffer will replace the product. 
When label directions are followed. And 
you keep a check strip. Notify Stauffer in 
110 days after planting. 

Dyfonate. Controls corn rootworms. And 
symphylans. See your Stauffer supplier. Always 
follow label directions carefully. Stauffer 
Chemical Company, Agricultural Chemical 
Division, Westport, Connecticut 06880. 





Stauffer 


Dyfonate’ from Ga 





County agent Bill 
Gallamore visits with 
Harry Pankow about 
the feed scoop. that 
holds only- 22135 
pounds. 





Small grain scoop 


Harry Pankow and his family op- 
erate Pandadale Farm near Castile, 
New York... the 75-cow herd post- 
ing a recent DHIA average of 18,023 
pounds of milk and 686 of fat. Those 
are mighty respectable numbers un- 
der any conditions, but Harry has 
been achieving them with a mini- 
mum of grain. 

He feeds a ration that includes 
two-thirds dry hay and one-third 
corn silage ...not combined into a 
total mixed ration, but fed separate- 
ly. “We figure each cow packs away 
about 30-35 pounds of corn silage a 
day, plus 20 to 25 pounds of dry 
hay,” Harry reports. Cows are limit- 
ed on amount of corn silage, but get 
all the hay they'll eat. Dry-matter 
intake per cow per day figures out 
to about 45 pounds. 


Soybean 

Grain is soybean oil meal (44- per- 
cent protein and including salt and 
ninerals)... and it’s fed with a small 
scoop. “The amount of soy depends 
n a cow's present and past produc- 
tion...” Harry comments. “The 
average figure is two pounds per 
ow a day, but dry cows and low 
producers (below 40 pounds a day 
‘or a mature cow, and 30 pounds 
or a heifer) get none. The most we 
eed any cow is three pounds a day. 
‘ve never had a cow go off feed 
‘ince feeding soy as the only grain.” 
‘larry figures that he spends only 
(0 percent of his milk receipts for 
ourchased grain. 

Corn silage is fed in the morning 
it an outside feed bunk, and again 
in the mangers of the tie-stall barn 
‘t night. Hay, a selection of first, 
second and third cuttings is fed four 
‘imes a day...morning, noon, at 
night milking, and again just before 
bedtime . Soy is fed once in the 
morning atop whatever hay is left 
‘rom the previous night’s feeding, 
and again in the evening placed on 
‘op of corn silage. 

The Pankows have two natural- 
air hay dryers that help insure top 
quality. When one reaches capac- 
ity, they start on the other. “A nice 
square bale of hay isn’t good,” Harry 
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comments. “If hay is baled when it’s 
tough, then air-dried, a bale is usu- 
ally a bit limp. But it has a bright 
green color, and all the leaves.” 

Typically, hay is being baled at 
Pandadale before Memorial Day 
(started May 22 in 1974) with alfalfa 
in the early-bud stage. Most years, 
three cuts are harvested, but four 
are not unusual. “I wouldn’t recom- 
mend installing a natural-air dryer 
from scratch,” Harry advises. “But 
the air ducts were in place when we 
bought the farm, and the system has 
made some top-quality roughage. 
Handling bales is hard work, though, 
and we're thinking of going to some 
medium-moisture hay-crop handling 
system in a bunker silo.” 

Recent DHIC figures show a 
$1,218 average income over feed 
costs per cow at Pandadale Farm, 
compared with a breed average of 
$613. Value of feed per hundred- 
weight of milk shows up at $1.78, 
compared to $3.34 for the breed 
average. 

Forage testing results indicate 
some of the reasons for high milk 
production with a minimum of grain. 
Corn silage (65-percent moisture) 
showed 9.5 percent crude protein 
(8.8 available) on a dry matter basis 
... and hay on the same basis tested 
25 percent crude protein (23.3 avail- 
able), and 68 percent total digestible 
nutrients. All test figures on hay 
were rated “high” except for fiber 
content. 

The Pankows. sold 1,150,527 
pounds of milk in 1974. Do they 
(including the five children, ranging 
in age from four to 12 years of age) 
dream of getting a bigger empire? 

“Not really,” Harry replies. “We 
enjoy going to Buffalo to watch pro- 
fessional sports, and we like to take 
off now and then on camping trips. 
Among other things, we spend time 
remodeling the house...my wife 
Patricia has been repainting some 
antique equipment for the volunteer 
fire company ...and I do some bow 
hunting. Spending 365 days a year 
on the farm doesn’t appeal to us; we 
want the whole family to develop a 
wide range of interests.” —G.L.C. 








Patent Pending 


Feed Up to 


70 Head a Day 


— On a Free Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding @ Silage @ Baled Hay @ 
Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay e Chopped Hay and @ Green Chop. It is 
mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Distributed By: 
Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 





This new farm building 


a 
| 
Hi 


Yes, it costs 40% less than conventional steel buildings! 


e It comes in a complete package... steel columns and 
trusses, wood purlins and girts. 


e You get unobstructed floor space... no poles. 
e You put it up yourself... the average building takes two 
men only two weeks or less to construct. 


It'll be worth your while to get the complete story about 
this AGRICONOMY building. 


PARTY CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


1218 Steuben St. 
Utica, N.Y. 13501 
Phone — 315-724-5593 
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Clover Quarter Saver 
Prevents Damaged Teats, 
Swollen Hocks, 
Preserves Bedding. 


For further information 
call or write your nearest 


o> CLOVER 


“Installed in rb f lotr 
In your barn for Distributor 


1/2 the price of cow mats.”’ 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


POTN ELC) a om 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Tce it Cla 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Ine. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 
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Mother and daughter milk 160 


Fifteen-year-old Lucy Hayes of 
Arcade, New York, can milk the 
family herd of cows singlehanded- 
ly after school. In fact, she and her 
mom, Nancy Hayes, do all the milk- 
ing on the farm. A big reason for 
this is their new fully-automated 
milking parlor. 

The three-on-a-side diagonal par- 
lor features two automatic prepstalls, 
each synchronized with self-opening 
and closing stall gates in each of the 
three milking berths -ahead of the 
prepstall. Flexible wands depressed 
by the bovine occupant of each par- 
lor stall indicate to the system wheth- 
er a particular stall is in use. 

Quick Take Off milking units ac- 
tually milk the cow, automatically 
remove the teatcups and swing the 
milking unit out of the way. The 
QTO then signals the front stall door 
that it’s time to let bossy out. After 
she leaves, the wand _straightens 
back out, touching only air, signal- 
ing to the prepstall (washstall) that 
there’s a vacancy ahead. 

All Lucy and her mother have to 
do is dry the udder, check each 
quarter, and put the milker on. Being 
as how some cow’s udders are built 
closer to the ground than others, the 
Surge people came out with the 
automatic randel. This regulates the 
vertical level of the milking unit in 
relation to the udder. 

As Mrs. Hayes points out, “When 
you initially put on the machine, you 
crank the unit up to the desired lev- 
el. The randel has a water cylinder 
that squirts a small dose of water out 
on the stall floor every few seconds, 
thereby lowering the level of the 
whole QTO unit.” 

As the cow milks out, increasing 
downward pull on the teatcups 
makes for a natural sequence. Front 
teats are a little higher and receive 
the downward pull first. Then the 
back teats, and then off with the 
unit. All this time, the randel inter- 
mittently squirts water and lowers 


the QTO. 
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The teatcups are not pulled off by 
the unit until there is no longer a 
flow of milk passing beneath a spe- 
cial electrode. As long as milk passes 
beneath the electrode, the circuit 
is complete and milking continues. 
The instant the milk flow stops, the 
circuit is broken and an air solenoid 
pulls a lanyard that cuts off vacuum, 
hauling straight down on the neck of 
the inflation until it drops off. For 
each teatcup there is a milk-flow 
electrode. 

Water in this milking system gets 
used three times. First, it is used in a 
cold-water bath which cools the milk 
30 degrees in a heat-exchange tube 
between parlor and bulk tank. Then, 
warmed by the milk, it is sprayed 
onto the udder and teats in the prep- 
stall. 

Water from the two prepstalls is 
collected in.vats at the head of the 
parlor for periodic washdown. When 


Why is this cow 
smiling? She's get- 
ting an automatic 
udder wash in the 
prepstall that’s part 
of the Hay-Z- Mea- 
dows automatic milk- 
ing parlor. 


the operator opens the floodgates, a 
torrent of collected water performs 
its third chore, carrying manure with 
it. 

One thing you have to get over is 
worrying about sputtering. In this 
system, a sputtering teatcup is no 
cause for alarm...it just means a 
quarter is nearing completion, and 
the machine is about to pull off the 
teatcup completely. At first it’s dif- 
ficult to stand by and let teatcups 
sputter without scooting over to ad- 
just the machine. But Nancy and 
Lucy Hayes have done an admirable 
job of it. 

Generally, both mother and daugh- 
ter split up each milking instead of 
alternating mornings and nights. ‘In 
the mornings, Lucy milks while her 
mother tends to the calves. When 
mom takes over, Lucy gets ready for 
school. At night, it’s just the other 
way around. Nancy starts the milking 


“One to go!’’ says 
young Ronald Hayes 
as he makes the 
rounds of the fam- 
ily’s fully-automated 
parlor in which his 
mom and _ sister 
handle the milking 
chores. He’s pointing 
to the last quarter 
to be milked by the 
unit. 


and when Lucy gets home from 
school, she takes over. 

This doesn’t mean the men get 
fat and lazy. They’re busy managing 
the herd and getting the field work 
done. Greg Hayes, Ray and Nancy’s 
16-year-old son and oldest child, 
combines his talents with those of 
employee Clint McAllister to. man- 
age the breeding and feeding of the 
herd. Alfalfa, corn silage and high- 
moisture ear corn are the staples of 
the total ration fed to the various 
production groups. 

The top group is comprised of 
cows producing 70 pounds per day 
or more, the second group starts at 
50 pounds, and the third group at 30. 
First-year heifers get a 10-pound 
handicap, so if a newly-freshened 
first-year heifer gives 60 pounds of 
milk a day, she still gets to live in 
the first-class section of the freestall 
barn. In fact, all fresh cows are put 
in the top group for a while. 


Corn is grown on upwards of 500 
acres while small grains occupy over 
100 acres. This is more feed than a 
160-cow herd can consume, but Ray 
Hayes, head of the operation, ex- 
plains that they are in the process of 
expansion. He says he plans on build- 
ing a new barn that will house 300 
milkers and be set up so that he can 
change group sizes in increments of 
twelve. 

With his recent acquisition of a 
nearby farm, Ray has plenty of acre- 
age for expansion. “But” he says, 
“before I build, ’m going to have to 
have more incentive. We're going to 
have to do something about our milk 
markets.” He is personally in favor 


of a production-quota system. 
— E.P.A. 
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Fruit tree grower 


Some city-living ecologists mis- 
takenly think that farmers enjoy 
“polluting the environment” with 
various pesticides. They seem not to 
comprehend that all pesticides cost 
money, and that farmers would glad- 
ly dispense with them all if they 
could produce an acceptable product 
without them. 

Frank Freer, who operates (with 
his father, Russell, and his uncle, 
Floyd) a fruit and cash-crop farm 
near Wolcott, New York, cites an 
example. “We've been spending 
around $1,000 a year on orchard 
herbicides, and we’d like to cut that 
figure.” Simazine and Paraquat do 
a good job, he reports . . . except 
for wild grapevines that remain a 
problem. 

The Freers are looking ahead to 
using a mechanized picker-upper 
for “drops” . . . those apples so dis- 
courteous as to not wait to be picked 
before tumbling to the earth. The 
mechanical pluckers work better on 
apples lying on sod, and the fruit’s 
fall is cushioned better by _ than 
bare ground. 
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Although Webster would be in- 
clined to call her a “farmerette,” 


that term somehow falls short of 


describing the lady who figures 
heavily in the management of a 
busy two-family poultry and dairy 
farm just outside Bath (Steuben 
County), New York. 

I'd heard about this operation and 
decided to stop by one day while 
passing through. The men were off 
on another farm (I usually talk with 
men about farming), but Mrs. Chat- 
field (Dawn) reckoned she could 
probably answer any questions I 
might have. I wasn’t too sure about 
this, but politely began the interview. 

“What about your poultry oper- 
ation?” I asked. “Well,” she replied, 
“we have 26,000 birds . . . 15,500 
of them in a completely automated 
tri-deck system, and the rest in a full 
stairstep.” I was impressed. 

“We have both Babcock B-300’s 
and H&N’s,” she continued, “and 
there are advantages to both.” She 
contended further that, “The Bab- 
cocks tend to go off on shell quality 
faster, but lay large eggs sooner.” On 
the other hand, she believes, “Your 
H&N’s keep good shell quality, but 
will hang onto a small egg longer.” 

She went on to describe the growth 
of their poultry business. When she 
and husband Don took over the en- 
terprise, there were both dairy cows 
and hens on the farm. As the poultry 
industry went on a growing spree, 
they found it necessary to convert 
houses, and eventually get out of 
growing their own pullets. To stay 
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So a special offset mower has been 
ordered that will mow all around 
the base of the tree within four 
inches of the trunk. Herbicides will 
still denude a strip two feet wide 
along tree rows, but the mower will 
be relied on more, and herbicides 
less. 

Weeds are only part of the pest- 
complex threatening the livelihoods 
of fruit growers. Mice love to gnaw 
the bark of apple trees, and will even 
invade the pallet-boxes of fruit at 
harvest time to chew the goodies 
. . . and, worse yet, to hitchhike to 
the fruit, storage. 

The Freers hire a pilot to distrib- 
ute poisoned cracked corn by air- 
plane a week before McIntosh-pick- 
ing begins. Then in November, two 
men riding on the back of a pickup 
truck go through orchards twice . 
throwing about a dozen kernels of 
poisoned corn at the base of each 
tree. 

Most apple trees here (there are 
200 acres of fruit, mostly apples) 
are semi-dwarf, and Frank has for 
five years been growing his own 





young trees. He bench-grafts in win- 
ter ...sets trees out in field nursery 
tor starting period of two years... 


then they’re ready for orchard plant- 


ing. “Growing your own trees takes 
an awful lot of time,” he comments. 
In 1975, plans call for planting up to 
10,000 home-grown trees that year. 

But he believes that apple growers 
will be shortening up orchard ro- 
tations in the future . . . perhaps to 
25 years or less. This, phis the ten- 
dency to intensify production by 
planting more trees per acre, sharply 
increases the number of young trees 
required during the working lifetime 
of an apple grower. Growing trees 
on the farm thus offers more oppor- 
tunity for cost-savings than was once 
the case. 

Silt-loam soils on this 450-acre 
farm generally don’t drain as well 
as a tree likes. Frank says, “We've 
had lots of problems with the 106 
rootstock . . . collar rot from wet 
feet.” He believes tile drainage to 
be very important; the Freers have 
installed 60,000 feet of it since 1966. 


Some other highlights: 


— Apples here go 60 percent for 
fresh fruit, 40 percent processing 
. but they’re all picked by hand, 
no mechanized shakers. A substan- 
tial investment is made in growing 
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Making milk and eggs mix 


competitive, they have embarked 
on a retail-sales program. 

Dawn manages the retail opera- 
tion. “We deliver 45 percent of our 
eggs to stores, schools, and hospitals 
in the Bath and Corning areas,” she 
explained. In addition, she has insti- 
tuted a self-service selling point at 
the farm. Dawn commented, “We 
sell a tremendous amount of eggs 
on the honor system.” Prices are 
posted, and eggs placed in respective 
cases. 

People put their folding money in 
a slot in the wall and make change 
from a change box on the table. This 
sounds good, but what about those 
who figure they'll “buy now and pay 
later,” but never get around to pay? 
“Surprisingly,” she says, “we lose 
very little money from that sort of 
thing.” The biggest difference they 
have ever discovered between the 
retail value of a month’s eggs and 
money deposited was $22 ... and 
you couldn’t have hired a salesper- 
son for that! 

In 1968, Gary Haight left the Steu- 
ben County ranks of the Extension 
Service to join the Chatfields on their 
farm. The next year, they formed a 
partnership. 

“We feel you give up some of your 
independence when you enter a 
partnership,” comments Dawn, “and 
that’s important . . . you've got to 
let the partner make some decisions 


that you yourself probably think 


are wrong.” She adds that the two 
families will probably incorporate, 
“but in ’69 it wasn’t tax-advisable.” 

The management areas break 
down something like this: Donald 
Chatfield manages the poultry flock 
and does some field work . . . Dawn 
manages the retail operation, part 
of the flock, and does some book- 
work . . . Gary Haight is the major 
manager of the dairy herd . . . and 
his wife does the tax and accounting 
chores. 


“We make sure that there is some 
overlap between jobs,” Dawn points 
out, “and that Don knows what 
Gary’s doing with the herd and vice 





Frank Freer admires some Red Delicious 
apples. 


the crop, and the Freers see good 
picker-management as an all-impor- 
tant link in. the chain of fruit pro- 
duction. 

— The Freers apply 10 gallons of 
spray per acre on apples . . . a low- 
volume, high-concentrate program 
applied by a pto-powered sprayer 
producing an enormous volume. of 
air movement. 

— Sixty hives of bees are owned 
by the Freers for pollination pur- 
poses. — G.L.C. 


versa.’ Everyone gets a vacation. 
They have good hired help . . . two 
full-time men are graduates of ‘Alfred 
Ag & Tech, and started working for 
the Chatfields while still in school. 

The dairy herd is housed on a 
second farm about two miles away. 
The 120-cow milking string is quar- 
tered in freestall comfort, and milked 
in two herringbone parlors (each a 
double-three). 

“Used to be,” recalls Dawn, “that 
when we had a bad year with the 
cows, the chickens would carry us.” 
But things have changed; 1974 was 
their worst year in both enterprises 
due to high feed costs and inadequate 
prices for milk and eggs. “Yet,” she 
adds, “we aren’t pessimists . . . we 
believe what we produce will bring 
more profit in the future.” — E.P.A. 


The Chatfields converted this former brooder house to a tri-deck setup for 
laying hens. Since the floor was already in, the deep-pit method could 


not be used. . 


. that is, until they tunneled in the side here and made a 


pit across the end. Automatic gutter scrapers clean the length of the build- 


ing, and dump into the pit. 





Choose Any 
Pinkeye Medication— 
improve Results by 
Using It with 
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Regular 
or Calf 
Size Patches 


Patch covers infected eye; 
eliminates repeated handling, 
confinement or isolation; protects 
from flies, sunlight, dust, wind and 
other irritants. Special adhesive lets 
patch fall off in 7 to 10 days. 












AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
OR WRITE: 


Phone (402) 462-2181 
P.O. Box 1106, Hastings, Nebraska 68901 
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ORGANIC MICRO-NUTRIENTS 
FERMENTABLE FEEDS 


CUSTOM BLENDED MINERAL 
AND VITAMIN NUTRITION 


RATION BALANCING 


THE IM-PRUV-ALL PROGRAM 
MAY BE YOUR ANSWER 


MAKE MONEY 


For more information write: 


Northeast |M-PRUV-ALL 


56 Main Street 
Franklin, N.Y. 13775 


GENERATE 3-PHASE POWER 
from SINGLE-PHASE! 


Arco ROTO-PHASE is proven dependability to 
operate any type of 3-phase equipment on a 
single-phase line. Field experience since 1963 
has proven ROTO-PHASE to dependably operate 
nearly any 3-phase application imaginable, and 
at 100% HP ratings. Only one ROTO-PHASE is 
required for multi-motor installations. 

For complete information and specifications, 
request Arco Catalog 7310-F. 


eAs advertised in National Trade Publicationse 


im ARCO 2 

ARGS ELECTRIC 
Box 278 - Shelbyville, Indiana 46176 
Area Code 317-398-9713 
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RAFTERS AND ARCHES 





Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-24 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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by Earl Ainsworth 


Sugar beet plant 
will produce corn syrup 


Instead of continuing to haunt 
New York State agriculture, the ill- 
fated Montezuma, New York sugar 
beet plant will finally have a chance 
to pay its way. Clinton Corn Pro- 
cessing Company of Clinton, lowa 
(a division of Standard Brands), has 
purchased the long-idle facility from 
Fred Vahlsing and work is underway 
to convert it into a corn syrup- 
manufacturing facility that, come 
1977, will gobble far more corn than 
Northeast growers can produce. 

I talked with John Newton and 
Byron Starr, company higher-ups 
who were recently here from Iowa 
to start things rolling. Newton, a 
chemist, explains the process briefly. 

“This is a wet-milling process,” 


| he says, “where we'll be buying 


yellow, shelled field corn and steep- 
ing it in hot water and sulfur dioxide. 
Once the kernel of corn is wet, 
plump and sound, it is susceptible 
to mechanical action. At this point, 
we run it through a mill which 
breaks up everything but the germ. 
The water solubles are used for 
starch production, while the hulls 
and germs are collected and made 
into corn germ meal and corn 
gluten feed.” 

Corn oil will be shipped to the 
margarine industry. The dry feeds 
will be sold to feed dealers in the 
state. Approximately 50 tons of corn 
germ meal (16-percent protein) and 
200 tons of corn gluten feed (21- 
percent protein) will be produced 
as by-products daily. The market 
for these feeds in the Northeast was 
one reason Clinton decided to locate 
here. 

“What we're going to be in the 
business of producing, however,” 
Newton points out, “is high-fructose 
corn syrup.” And that is made from 
the starch. After they have isolated 
the starch, they grow their own 
special enzymes that convert the 
starch into fructose. 

Common corn syrup is dextrose, 
but the special process and special 
enzyme-introduction system devel- 
oped and patented by Clinton results 
in fructose, which is a much sweeter 
sugar. Now we come to the answer 
to the riddle of why Clinton chose 
to locate in the Northeast... 
Markets. 

“This is by no means your common 
household corn syrup,’ Newton 
explains. Isomerose, the trade name 
for their product, will be highly 
concentrated, extremely sweet, 
thick stuff that will be transported 
in insulated, heated tankers to the 
sweets industries. The bulk of these 
industries are within 300 miles of 
Montezuma. Soft drinks, pickles, 
jams, jellies, and ice cream are just 
a few of the products in which 
Isomerose can be used. 


The beauty of this type of corn 


syrup is that it can be substituted 
for cane and beet sugar (sucrose). 
It can be substituted practically 
anywhere that a liquid sweetener 
is used. “It tastes great on berries or 
in tea,” adds Newton. 

How much corn will the plant 
use? Byron Starr, manager of the 
grain division at Clinton, matter-of- 
factly reports, “We'll need over ten 
million bushels a year, or about 
30,000 bushels a day, 365 days a 
year.” That ain't hay! He adds that 
obviously this volume of corn can- 
not come from local growers. 

“We'll be bringing in unit trains 
of corn (100 cars) from the Midwest,” 
he continues, “and will have storage 
and unloading facilities to handle a 
unit train in one day.” This means 
a half-million-bushel storage capacity 
will have to be built. 


Local Corn 


Starr emphasizes, however, that 
they'll want to buy all the local corn 
they can get. They'll take the spot 
price for the day (Toledo) and use 
a transportation differential for pay- 
ing for delivered corn. “We'll take 
all the trucked corn we can get,” he 
declares. “The only qualifications 
are that the trucks coming to the 
plant must have a hydraulic dumping 
system or hopper boxes, that the 
corn isn’t moldy, hasn’t been sub- 
jected to too high a drying heat, or 
adultered with even one kernel of 
treated seed corn.” 

The optimum moisture content 
Starr is after is 15.5 percent. Each 
load will be moisture-tested and 
graded according to the federal 
standard for cracked kernels and 
foreign material. For each _half- 
percent of moisture content over 
15.5 percent, the producer will be 
docked 1 percent of the day’s cash 
price. 

So if corn is selling on a given 
day for three dollars a bushel, for 
example, and you bring in some 
that tests at 25.5-percent moisture, 
youll get docked 60 cents (20 per- 
cent). Maybe that’s not such a bad 
deal...depending, of course, on 
drying costs. 

Starr adds that they're happy to 
take high-moisture corn at harvest, 
but not after it has gone through 
the ensiling process. He hopes they'll 
be able to get at least a million 
bushels of New York State corn the 
first year. 

Corn can be moved in from the 
Midwest in unit trains at a fairly 
low freight rate, at present not more 
than 40 cents a bushel. In many 
cases, a New York farmer will have 
to pay 25 cents a bushel or there- 
abouts to get his corn on a truck, 
transported, and unloaded. 

Our local transport advantage 

(Continued on page 31) 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Avon 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., In 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
Cortland 

|.H. Sales & Service 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 
Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 


Penn Yan 

Finger Lakes Tractor 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 


. Theresa 


Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 
Taylor Implement, Inc. 
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spring- 


Allows 


you to plow right behind your combine 


without chopping or disking 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


—in 3 to 8 bottoms 
Automatic or 


ask about the new 20” 








rest. 





For fall plowing, 
710 with huge trash clearances. 


trip models, whichever suits your soil 


The 710 plow 
at your IH dealer. 
conditions better. 
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ent tripping action 
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Automatic reset beams protect your 


plowshares with 
cal and independ- 





The 710 plow. 


° 


With the 710, you have the ability to set 


both horizontal and vertical adjustments 
What's more, you can turn the heaviest 


trash without having to slow down. Big 
18-inch bottoms give you more than 31 


The brawny 710 is the plow you need to 
inches fore-and-aft clearance 


operate efficiently at today’s higher plow- 


ing speeds. 


easily and properly. Makes your plowing 


easier ...saves power and fuel. 














ith cleaner corn. 


Lasso plus atrazine tank mix can mean 
fewer grasses and broadleaves. 


This tank mix does a good job of controlling problem grasses in corn, 
like: crabgrass, fall panicum, and the foxtails — giant, green and 
yellow. Lasso plus atrazine controls tough broadleaves, too, like pigweed, 
common ragweed and lambsquarters. 
And Lasso plus atrazine helps you 
minimize the possibility of carryover. 
Because Lasso by itself doesn’t carryover 
and you use less atrazine in the tank mix, 





Consider Lasso plus Bladex' tank mix for 
good broadspectrum control of many grasses and 
broadleaves — with no carryover. 





IN SOYBEANS 


Start with Lasso for cleaner soybeans. 


Lasso can be used for good grass control in soybeans as 
well as corn. And there are labeled Lasso tank mixes for broad- 
spectrum weed control in soybeans. Like Lasso plus Lorox? tank mix. 
This tank mix works well in light to medium soil types with 
at least 1% organic matter. 


These tank mixes give good crop tolerance and offer good 
performance under a wide range of moisture conditions. So when you 
start planning this year’s herbicide program, start with Lasso. 

As with all agricultural chemicals, always read and follow 
the Lasso label directions. 
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MBSQUARTERS 


The herbicide to start with <=. 





HERBICIDE BY Monsanto 


1. Bladex is a registered trademark of Shell Oil Company. 
2. Lorox is a registered trademark of E. |. DuPont de Nemours and Company. L-E-2-75 
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Sear 


Our goal: give you a plow that won't plug. Ever. 
So we increased the width of the furrow to 18 inches. 
We made the stub beam longer so more trash can 


get through. 


Then we designed in a big 3-foot clearance be- 


tween bottoms. 


All-in-all,; you get eight square feet of clearance. 
But there’s more to MONOFRAME plows than 


wide-open spaces. 


Our plows are built to take today’s high-speed 
farming. With strong hitches. Beefed-up moldboards. 
Exclusive rubber-mounted coulters that produce plenty 
of down pressure, but allow coulters to flex over rocks 


or stones. 


Of course, we haven't even mentioned our ‘Bump 


as 


" Introducing the wide 


. 


= 


Nag! . 
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& Run” feature. Lets you keep going even when a bot- 
tom hits a stone because its hydraulic system lifts the 
bottom up and over the obstacle and resets it in the 
ground...without you ever leaving the tractor! 

Then there’s our new 2500 Series plow. Lets you 


go on-land or in-furrow. In fact, it’s the only plow with a 


MONOFRAME is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


CHALMERS 2000 


-open spaces. | 





. 


front add-on bottom. And there are two add-on bottoms 
for the rear. 
So, if you want plows designed for today’s high- 
speed, non-stop farming, head for the man with the wide- 
open spaces...your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 
Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Divisions, 
Milwaukee, WI 53201. 





LEX ALLIS-CHALMERS 








NEW JERSEY 
Columbus...... Art's Repair Shop 609/298-3086 
Elmer....... Roork's Farm Supply 609/358-3100 
Flemington... .J. M. Saums & Sons 201/782-4242 
NEW YORK 
Alexander . . Alexander Equipment 716/591-2955 
Auburn: .2. Main & Pinckney 315/253-6269 


Baldwinsville R.C. Church & Sons 315/635-3551 
Bangor. . .Debyah Farm Implement 518/483-3471 
Batis es ates Lynn Burns 607/776-3222 
Boonville... .Denslow Equipment 315/942-4211 
Bullville..... Schwope Machinery 914/361-4121 


30 


Cherry Valley...... Flint's Garage 607/264-5251 
Cobleskill. . . . Cobleskill Welding 518/234-2481 
DeRuyter. H.W. Cook Farm Service 315/662-7208 
Fillmore. . . . Fillmore Farm Supply 716/567-8023 
Frankfort... . .Urgo's Farm Supply 315/894-9462 
Harpursville .E.E. Mathews & Son 607/693-1461 
Hillsdale . Midway Farm Equipment 518/325-5151 


Hornell....... Thatcher Brothers 607/324-2110 
Horseheads... . Dann's Equipment 607/739-4840 
Lafargeville......... Walldroff Farm Equipment 

315/658-2619 
Lisbon... McBath Farm Implement 315/386-4709 
Lockecoe -asc-c The Atwater Co. 315/497-0550 
Lowville........ Roes Equipment 315/376-3415 
Martville . . . Kyle Farm Machinery 315/564-5267 
Medina....... Earl Loades & Son 716/798-0080 
Munnsville...... Howard Landers 315/495-3515 
Newark....... Finewood Motors 315/331-4772 


Nichols...... Thetga Farm Supply 607/699-7211 
North Cohocton . Robert Miller Co. 716/534-5935 


North Tonawanda........... Maerten's Motors 
716/693-3470 
Oneonta....... Oneonta Tractors 607/432-8411 
Pattersonville........ .Kruger's Sales & Service 
518/887-5168 
Perry Center...... Kelly's Garage 716/237-2504 
Schuylerville.......... Henry's Farm Equipment 
518/695-3261 


Seneca Falls . Salerno Farm Supply 315/568-6246 
Wellsville. .Paul F. Culbert & Sons 716/593-2580 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Athonisiesie: Athens Equipment 717/882-2221 
Bloomsburg . . Nichols Farm Equip. 717/784-7731 
Factoryville...... Trail Implement 717/945-5470 
Honesdale. . . Marshall Machinery 717/729-7117 
Mansfield... .. Canyon Implement 717/724-2731 
Mill Hall Paul Dotterer Farm Equip. 717/726-3471 
Pennsylvania Furnace..... . Johnston Farm Equip. 

814/692-7900 
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Dates to Remembe: 


Apr. 4-6 - 8th Annual Vermont 
Maple Festival, St. Albans, Vt. 
Maple syrup making, arts and 
crafts, cheese booth, maple store, 
and much more. 


Apr. 6-9 - Annual Meeting National 
Dairy Council, Crown Center, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Apr. 11-13 - Outdoor Recreation 
and Conservation Conference, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 


Apr. 16-18 - Annual Cornell Con- 
ference on Energy, Agriculture anc 
Waste Management, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Apr. 18 - NY Angus Association 
Annual Meeting, Sheraton Inn, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Apr. 19 - NY Angus Association 
40th Annual Sale, Sayre Farms, 
Phelps, N.Y. 


Apr. 19 - Veterinary College Open 
House, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Nee Yor 1: Oka anak 4 “pin. 


Apr. 21-24 - International Live- 
stock Waste Conference, Assembly 
Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


Apr. 22-25 - Spring Holstein 
Carousel, NYS Fairgrounds, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Apr. 22 - Select 
Semen Sale; Apr. 23 - Calf Sale; 
Apr. 24 - Holstein Sale; Apr. 25 - 
Holstein Show 


May 3 - NY Ayrshire State Sale, 
Fairgrounds, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
12:00 noon. 


May 3 - Rockingham Craftsmen 
Annual Spring Fair, Town Hall, 
Rt. 111, Kingston, N.H. 10 a.m.- 
4p.m. 


May 8-10 - National Ayrshire 100th 
Anniversary Meeting, Killington 
Ski Area, Rutland, Vt. 


May 9 - Maryland Angus Associatio1 
Spring Quality Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Frederick, Md. 


May 13-15 - International Snow- 
mobile Trade Show, Mecca Audito- 
rium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


May 13-16 - Annual Meeting NYS 
Dairy Foods, Inc. (formerly NYS 
Milk Distributors), Nevele Country 
Club, Ellenville, N.Y. 


May 15-18 - lst Agricultural Farm 
and Garden Show, State Armory, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


May 17 - Annual Buck and Kid Show, 
Fairgrounds, Altamont, N.Y. 
Sponsored by NYS Dairy Goat 
Breeders Association. Open to 
public. Free. 


May 18 - Annual Draft Horse 
Plowing Contest, Ernest Luke Farm 
Weedsport, N.Y. Chicken barbe- 
cue 11 a.m. 


May 24 - Empire Simmental Classic 
Sale, Fairgrounds, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


June 14-15 - Wayne County Pomona 
Grange Craft Fair, Community 
Center, Lyons, N.Y. 


June 28 - Maryland Junior Angus 
Association Field Day, State Fair- 
grounds, Timonium, Md. 


Aug. 1-2 - Annual Craft Fair of 
Northern New York Agricultural 


Historical Society, at museum on 
Rt. 180, Stone Mills, N.Y. 
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Sheep Decline — There were 79,000 
sheep and lambs on New York State 
farms as of January 1, 1975. This is 
down 9 percent from a year earlier, 
and the smallest number since rec- 
ords began in 1867. 

Nationally, there were 14,528,000 
sheep and lambs as of the same date. 
This is a decline of 11 percent during 
1974, and continues a downtrend 
beginning in 1961. 

The ravages of domestic dogs in 
the Northeast...and coyotes in 
the West...are major reasons for 
the decline. Western ranchers report 
average losses of 10 to 12 percent of 
their lambs to coyotes that can no 
longer be adequately controlled be- 
cause of environmental restrictions 
against the use of effective poisons. 

But wait, there’s more. The U:S. 
District Court of Washington, D.C. 
has ruled that the federal govern - 
ment’s Bureau of Land Management 
must prepare an environmental 
impact statement on grazing leases 
issued for domestic livestock on 
public-domain land. The Court didn’t 
say whether BLM must prepare an 
ALS on each one of the 8,000 leases 
in effect, but it refused to accept 
a single “programmatic” statement 
by BLM in satisfaction of regulations 
requiring an environmental impact 
statement. 





Worms — One of the biggest threats 
to your horse’s health is internal 
worms... they can even kill, warns 
Dr. James Wadsworth, Extension 
animal pathologist at the University 
of Vermont. Worms affect horses of 
all ages, but young animals are most 
susceptible. For control, there’s no 
substitute for a clean farm and a 
clean barn: 

— Pick up stable manure or ma- 
nure from small grazing areas regu- 
larly; compost or spread it on crop- 
land or ungrazed land. 

— Mow and chain harrow large 
pastures frequently. 

— Rotate pastures. 

— Separate weanlings and_year- 
lings from older horses. 

— Avoid overstocking. 

— Place feed in bunks and man- 
gers; never feed off the ground. 





SyMipeic-k. 
(Continued from page 26) 


may not be as great as you'd think 
at first. Yet many Empire State corn 
growers have suffered under de- 
pressed markets because of the 
shortage of corn buyers. In fact, 
western New York producers have, 
on the whole, been receiving the 
Toledo-price minus so many cents. 
With the arrival of Clinton Corn 
Processing...a buyer capable of 
purchasing huge quantities at the 
cash price...competition should 
strengthen the markets. 

John Newton and Byron Starr are 
quick to point out that their com- 
pany is not the salvation for North- 
east agriculture. But they do say 
that the farmers who deal with them 
at their Iowa plant get their checks 
within two days of unloading the 
truck...and they get the current 
market price for their corn. 
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— Provide fresh, clean water at 
all times. 

— Follow a parasite-prevention and 
treatment schedule as recommended 
by your veterinarian. 


X-Rated — Veterinarians use X-rays 
for diagnosing and treating animals, 
and the technique is taught at the 
nation’s 18 veterinary schools. At 
Ohio State University’s animal hospi- 
tal, the annual patient count includes 
2,500 horses, cattle, sheep and swine, 
as well as 16,000 pets . . . and radi- 
ology plays an important part. 
Many of the diagnostic techniques 
so important in treating human ills 
were first tested on animals. In recent 


years, though, this technology has 


been involved in feedback to veteri- 


nary radiology. 





radiotherapy unit emits gamma rays. Photo: Eastman Kodak Company 


Your DEKALB Dealer 
The Man To Stay Close To 


Drive over and see your DEKALB dealer today. Or give 
him a call. He’ll do everything he can to meet your 
needs... with dependable seed plus dependable service. 
Your DEKALB dealer is a friend and neighbor. Chances 
are he’s a farmer, too. And he wants you to have good 
hybrids that will do the job. His success depends on 


your satisfaction. 


Your DEKALB dealer has confidence. He knows he 
sells some of the finest hybrids available... proven and 
dependable hybrids. Top-notch hybrids you’ve seen 
marked by the famous ‘‘winged ear”... today’s choice 
of thousands of farmers all across the country. 

Your DEKALB dealer. ..the man to stay close to. This 
year. Every year. 





DEPEND ON DEKALB 


*' is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids. 


This 2,100-pound Holstein bull is receiving radiation treatments to control 
a case of ‘lumpy jaw.”’ X-rays were used in diagnosing the illness. The 
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Are we losing the war on mastitis? 


Despite the relatively recent ar- 
rival of two very effective weapons, 
it appears that dairymen are not 
gaining much ground against their 
arch-enemy, mastitis. We recently 
learned that only 25 percent of the 
dairymen in New York State have 
put the weapons to good use. I’m 
talking about teat-dipping and rou- 
tine dry-cow treatment. 

It’s not that the weapons don’t 
work or that farmers don’t think 
they work. Most of them at least 
suspect that these practices can cut 






hopper-filling time and labor. 


THIMET controls potato insects...aphids, leaf miners, 
leafhoppers, psyllids, wireworms, Colorado potato bee- 
tle, flea beetle larvae and reduces flea beetle adults. 


Because there's 50% more 
THIMET in each pound 


THIMET® 10-G Soil and Systemic Insecticide is now 
THIMET 15-G. That means you apply % less...less 


the level of mastitis in half. Indeed, 
members of Cornell’s veterinary col- 
lege and animal science department 
have proved it. 

In a carefully-controlled experi- 
ment on 27 New York State herds, 
these researchers showed that teat- 
dipping after every milking and 
treating all quarters of all cows (with 
Quartermaster) at drying off re- 
duced the level of clinical (visible) 
mastitis from the previous average of 
28 percent of all quarters infected 
to an average of 7 percent. At the 





Helps control psyllid yellows and purple top diseases 


carried by psyllids and leafhoppers; 


Appliedat planting time, THIMET protects from within 
the plant for an extended period, without washing 


off or blowing away; 


Saves trips over the field required to apply sprays 


or dusts; 


Reduces problems of timing, working wet fields and 
drift common to using foliar insecticides; 


Flows freely...avoids clogging; 


Application in the soil won't harm beneficial insects; 
No residue problems at digging when applied at 


recommended rates; 


Does not affect flavor or chipping quality. 


For further information, write for leaflet 
PE-5648. American Cyanamid Company 
Box 400, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Before using THIMET, stop and 
read the label. 


A > 
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SOIL AND SYSTEMIC 
EMIC | 


same time, it increased milk pro- 
duction an average of more than 
1,000 pounds per cow per year. 

No, most dairy farmers believe it 
probably works...but they just 
don’t do it. 

“Let me throw some figures at 
you,” challenges Cornell animal 


scientist Roger Natzke. He points 
out that on the average, 14 percent 
of all quarters become infected dur- 
ing the dry period if dry treatment 
is not practiced. So in an untreated 
100-cow herd, if you assume this 


Pounds 
now do 















infection rate, 56 quarters will be 
infected by the time the herd comes 
into lactation. 

“Now let’s figure what an infected , 
quarter at lactation costs a dairy- 
man,” continues Natzke. “If it’s the 
staph form of mastitis,” he hypothe- 
sizes, “and it stays with the quarter 
throughout the 305-day lactation, 
the dairyman will lose an average of 
1,720 pounds in lost production.” A 
little arithmetic will tell you that 
assuming eight-dollar milk, that’s 
about $136 worth of milk lost... 
to one mastitis quarter over one 
lactation! 

“Now,” he resumes the lesson, 
“even if you take the high figure and 
say it costs six dollars to dry-treat a 
cow at drying off, what you save by 
preventing just one infected quarter 
pays for dry-treating 22 cows. 

“The economics are there,’ he 
declares flatly. “Even if it costs $20 
to dry-treat a cow, the economics 
are there, and any dairyman who 
argues against dry-treating on the 
basis of cost is out in left field.” 

Figuring that the average infec- 
tion rate in a 100-cow herd is 112 
quarters and that teat-dipping and 
dry-treating used together will re- 
duce the infection rate to 7 percent 
(or 28 quarters), then under a dry- 
treating and teat-dipping program, 
84 quarters will come in clear that 
would otherwise have been infected. 
In other words, three-quarters of the 
infections of an average herd will be 
prevented. 

That’s exactly what happened to 
the New York State test herds, and 
their production increased an aver- 
age of 1,051 pounds of milk more 
per cow for every cow in the herd 
than the DHI cows. 

“The whole trick here,” explains 
Natzke, “is to get that level of in- 
fection down by routine dry therapy, 
and then keep it down by teat-dip- 
ping at each milking with iodine or 
chlorine.” The trouble with teat- 
dipping and not dry-treating is that 
although you prevent spread of 
mastitis during lactation, you allow 
the high rate of infection that occurs 
during the dry period to persist. 

Conversely, the trouble with dry- 
treating all cows, but not teat-dip- 
ping, is that although the level of 
infection at freshening is low, what- 
ever infection exists is allowed to 
spread from quarter to quarter and 
udder to udder. The effective use of 
both methods puts mastitis on the 
run, and providing you feed your 
cows adequately, production will go 
u 


> 


Now for the big question — why. 
Why don’t a majority of dairymen 
use these two mastitis weapons? 
Natzke believes the biggest rea- 
son is lack of motivation. “It’s like 
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“Check you were expecting didn't come, eh?’’ 
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jogging. My doctor tells me it will 
be good for me if I jog every day. I 
know deep down that he’s absolutely 
right. Yet I don’t jog.” Like jogging, 
the two mastitis-preventing methods, 
especially teat-dipping, take a good 
measure of added effort. 

Then there are the guys who will 
harp about the added cost. “When 
things get tight, they cut things 
out. They don’t always see the bene- 
fit in the future; just the five or six 
dollars it’s costing them at the time.” 

The last reason Natzke cites is 
veterinarian resistance to routine 
dry-cow therapy. He points out that 
some vets actually advise farmers 
not to dry-treat all cows. “This is 
the way they were taught,” he ex- 
plains” . . . and you were not, in 
the old days, supposed to use anti- 
biotics for prophylactic (preventive) 
purposes.” Their logic appears to the 
layman to be similar to the admoni- 
tion against taking aspirin to prevent 
a possible future headache. 

Natzke disagrees completely with 
this philosophy when it comes to 
mastitis treatment. “I hear a lot 
about organisms building up an im- 
munity to antibiotics,” he says. “If 
youre always using the minimum 
dosages, it can happen because you 
continually weed out the weak or- 
ganisms and preserve the strong ones. 
But when it comes to dry-cow treat- 
ment, we should be using absolutely 
the largest dosage we can afford to 
use without running into side-ef- 
fects.” 

Quartermaster, the only dry-cow 
treatment currently on the market, 
packs a potent one million units of 
penicillin — and a full gram of strep- 
tomycin — per dose. It wipes out 95 
percent of the organisms, and ac- 
cording to Roger, that’s a lot of 
wallop. 

Perhaps another reason some 
dairymen are hesitant to go the dry- 
treatment route on all cows is that 
they are afraid of coliform mastitis. 
Unlike other forms of mastitis, which 
must live in the udder to survive, 
coliforms can live outside the udder 

. usually in mud, filth and dirty, 
wet sawdust. 

“A few years ago,” Natzke points 
out, “there evolved a belief on the 
part of some that a little mastitis is 
good.” The logic was that low levels 
of strep and staph mastitis were 
tolerable in comparison to the 
death-causing (although rare) strains 
of coliform that producers. thought 
would go through a herd once they 
got rid of the two more normal 
strains that occupied the udder. 

This has happened in a few cases, 
but with good management and spe- 
cial attention to cleaning up dirty 
areas, there’s little to worry about 
from coliform mastitis. 

Routine dry-cow treatment used in 
Conjunction with teat-dipping at 
each milking, provided you use re- 
putable products, will pay for itself 
on any dairy farm .. . and then 
some. Just ask any of the 27 dairy- 
men who started doing it more than 
three years ago for the experiment 
(Professor Natzke will gladly give 
you names). They're still doing it, 
and thankful they started. 

The technology in mastitis control 
is far ahead of application. All it’s 
going to take to win the war is more 
dairymen using the available wea- 
pons, 
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Herd health in the Northeast could, 
according to Roger Natzke- be un- 
favorably affected by maneuvers 
that have been going on at the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA). 
The Cornell professor of animal sci- 
ence recently told us that a com- 
mission headed up by Senator Ted 
Kennedy of Massachusetts has been 
investigating the FDA and in par- 
ticular its procedures for approving 
antibiotics used to prevent mastitis 
in the dairy industry. The commis- 
sion has leveled some serious allega- 
tions against FDA approval of Quar- 


termaster dry-cow treatment, for 
instance. 

The Kennedy Commission has said, 
among other things, that because 
one of the men who served on a 
special advisory panel which recom- 
mended the approval of Quarter- 
master had at some time in his 
career investigated a drug (not 
Quartermaster but just a drug), he 
was not qualified to investigate and 
therefore approve Quartermaster. 

“What it boils down to,” says 
Natzke, who himself did much of 
the research on Quartermaster, “is 
they (the’ Kennedy Commission) are 
saying that if you have any infor- 
mation on the subject, you can’t be 
an expert witness . . . they'd rather 
have a man off the street.” 

What’s more, the commission 


claims that Quartermaster was not 
approved on a scientific basis. Says 
Natzke, “We submitted scientific 
data that spanned three years and 
more than 6,000 cows dried off. Yet 
they have the gall to say the product 
was not approved on sufficient ef- 
ficacy data.” 

Natzke says he would not be en- 
tirely shocked if Quartermaster were 
pulled off the market because of 
continued political pressure. Since 
this is the only dry-cow treatment 
approved for the market, the impli- 
cations are rather serious. The FDA 
is also likely to sit back on its 
haunches and not do a thing to ap- 
prove other new herd health prod- 
ucts that are currently being tested 
as long as the Kennedy Commission 
is on its back. 





Factory Rebate $1,200. 


(LIMITED TIME OFFER—SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE) 
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MANUFACTURER IS PAYING A CASH REBATE 
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OF $1,200. BY CASHIER’S CHECK OFF THE LIST PRICE OF $9,797, WHEN THE BUILDING IS 
DELIVERED. FACTORY REBATES AVAILABLE ON ALL OTHER SIZES, FROM 25’ TO 75’ WIDE, 


LENGTH UNLIMITED. 


This Special Offer comes complete with: 


@ Large doors with ball bearing rollers for ease of operation—allowing easy access for even the largest 
combines, semi-trailers and hay equipment. | 

e Rugged 22 gauge galvanized steel panels with deep 7%” corrugations provide tremendous structural 
strength eliminating the need for poles, beams or trusses. Grain can be piled to peak of building, holds 
46,000 bushels— 100% usable.space. 

@ Excellent for machinery, grain storage, livestock, workshop and commercial—industrial use. 
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: DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
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I MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


€/o9 DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego Street, Liverpool, New York 13088 


Call Collect (315) 451-0282 


AANY - 4/75 








Cuts grass, weeds, 
brush, saplings up to 
1 3/8” thick. Jari is self- 
propelled and easy to 

maneuver even on rough 
ground or steep hillsides. 
Sickle reaches those 
hard-to-mow areas. 
Guaranteed! 


JARI DIVISION 
ee aes 4-1-1 
Mankato, Minn. 56001 
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Make Your Own 


Wt 


with a Chain Saw 


4 


MINI-MILL attachment when com- 
bined with a chain saw makes 
smooth, ready-to-use lumber 
from logs. Clamps on in 
seconds, no holes to drill. 
One size fits most saws. 
Easy-to-operate, no moving 
parts. At your tool 
supplier, or contact: 
GRANBERG INDUSTRIES 
200 N So. Garrard Bivd 
Richmond, Ca. 
94804 
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Seay me ela LD 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience ELT ie Ae de 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in asa 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena, Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 






















Gary Verbridge uses his forklift to put equipment into this space-saving 
setup at one end of a former dairy barn. 


Fewer sprays 


Gary Verbridge and his wife, Gail, 
operate the G and G Farms, Inc. 
near Williamson (Wayne County), 
New York. Sons Alan (17) and Bruce 
(13), along with daughter Brenda 
(15), complete the family work force. 

The harvest season of 1974 was 
the fifth one for the Verbridge family 
on this 250-acre fruit farm (120 acres 
of bearing apples). About 10 percent 
of the crop goes to the fresh market; 
the rest are sold for processing. “We 
started off early with two bad years 
.. . 1970 and ’71,” Gary comments, 
“so we learned fast, and tightened 
the belt right at the start.” 


Corporation 


Some folks think of farm corpor- 
ations as big, bad wolves . . . but the 
Verbridges point out that theirs is 
a family corporation. It was formed 
primarily to modify the size of Uncle 
Sam’s tax bites (income and eventual- 
ly inheritance), as well as offer other 
flexibilities in business structure. 
Real estate is owned by Gary and 
his wife, and the corporation leases 
it from them. Equipment and the 
farming operation, though, are all a 
part of the corporation. 

A separate business entity is of- 
ficially called “Rattlebushes,” in- 
volving joint ownership with a neigh- 
bor of a mechanical fruit harvester. 
It’s a “dba” (doing business as) setup 
intended to keep its business income 
and expense separate for accounting 
PULP OES. 

Gail comments, “Incorporation 
requires more bookkeeping in order 
to keep family accounts separate 
from corporate accounts . . . and to 
file additional reports required by 
corporate law.” But a thorough study 
of the advantages and disadvantages 
of incorporation, aided by consulta- 
tion with a number of people, con- 
vinced the Verbridges that it would 
be a good step for the long run. 


Gary has been trying to spray 
less often than in years past. He has 
a fruit grower’s “spyglass” to help 
him identify specific insects so the 
spray program can be tailored to 
specific problems. 

“No more fixed-interval spraying,” 
he comments. “We spray when the 
need is there, but not every so many 
days. With mites, I plan to hold ’em 
in check, but not eliminate them.” 
For these pesky critters, he uses 
Systox early and Plictran later. 

“It’s no good to just suppress apple 
maggot, though,” he cautions. 
“That’s one that has to be fought 
to a standstill.” 

Captan is the basic fungicide at 
G and G Farms, plus some sulfur to 
combat mildew. “On some blocks,” 
Gary reports, “I fear mildew even 
more than scab. One reason that mil- 
dew has become more of a problem 
is that we don’t spray as often as 
we once did.” 


Picker 


In. 1974, Gary first used a me- 
chanical Castle pickup for apples on 
the ground. “Salvaging juice apples 
this way requires that they be used 
soon, or they'll spoil,” he reports. 
But it’s a handy tool for those times 
when a storm puts a lot of apples 
on the ground, and they need to be 
moved fast. 

A heated shop at G and G Farms 
is a hub of activity during the win- 
ter. Equipment can comfortably be 
worked on here, and 18-bushel pallet 
boxes assembled while storms rage 
outside. Gary once operated a truck- 
ing business and a garage, so he’s 
handy at equipment repair and modi- 
fication. 

Not all is work at the Verbridge 
place, though. There’s a beautiful 
in-ground swimming pool in the back 
yard where the whole family can 
cool off on hot summer days. — 
G.L.C. 


Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 
Jay’s Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc. 


La Fargeville 
C & J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Nelliston 

Del’s Tractor Sales 
Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 
Penn Yan 

Penn Yan Ice 
Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 
Wellsville 

Stout Bros. Sales & Service 
Westfield 


Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Gavlin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 





New MF 560 big round baler. For 
any tractor over 50 hp. You can 
single-handedly make big, self- 
storing round bales weighing up to 
1500 Ibs. They’re 5’ wide and up to 
6’ in diameter. Works well on 
chopped or windrowed corn stalks, 
too. Makes any livestock roughage 
feeding operation more efficient. 
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'We asked Massey-Ferguson owners what they were 
looking for in new tractors. They said, “Make 
improvements. But don’t change the basics”? We 
listened, and here’s what we changed in the 40-to 
'7(-horsepower class. 
“Good looks ought to be functional’ 
| New hood and grille panels remove quickly for 
easy servicing. Grille frame is tough enough to 
resist moderate impact. 
“Give us a good range of horsepower” 
Hitch up to a field-proven Perkins engine. 
Choose from four different horsepower levels. 

“We can always use more hydraulic capacity” 
More auxiliary capacity. Easier-to-service 
| filters and strainers. No other make gives you more 
total hydraulic capacity. 

“How about new power steering?” 
| Hydrostatic power steering is now standard 
on MF 255/265/275. Separate pump doesn’t rob 





MF 255 50 PTO hp* 


MF 235 42 PTO hp* 


Four new Masseys 
for the way you farm today. 





power from main hydraulic system. New power- 
assist steering optional on MF 235. 

New Options. 

Factory-installed Roll-Over Protective 
Structure and canopy. Single-or dual-spool auxiliary 
control valves. Two new spring suspension seats. 
Exxtra-large toolbox (except MF 235). Vertical 
exhaust extension. Adjustable straight front axle 
on MF 235. 

“Some things Massey shouldn’t change” (And 
we haven't.) 

Perkins engine reliability. 12-speed Multi- 
Power transmission. Standard live PTO or optional 
independent PTO. Famous straddle-mount design. 


Hitch up WAL 
to Massey. 











MF 275 67 PTO hp* 






*Mfe’s Est. 


‘TRACTOR-REFINED ENGINES 


What you see and feel inside 
Sound-Gard body reflects 
traditional John Deere quality 
in workims parts 


The curved glass windshield says right 
off, “This is no ordinary cab.’ Fact is, 
Sound-Gard® body is not a cab at all. 
(A cab is merely an operator enclosure 
dropped over a tractor. ) 

Unique Sound-Gard body, on the 
other hand, is part of the total tractor 
design—just as an astronaut’s command 
module is a separate yet integral part of 
his Spaceship. 

With Sound-Gard body, four patented, 
shock-cushioning mounts isolate you 
and the controls from the rest of the 
tractor. An exclusive Control Island™ 
houses the steering wheel, clutch and 
brake pedals, and instrument panel. A 
console, carefully positioned where 
your right hand normally rests, carries 
the throttle, transmission controls, and 
hydraulic controls. 

This isolation of controls from the 
tractor keeps out considerable “normal” 
tractor sound. Add the generous 
padding, exceptional sealing, rounded 
windshield, and slanted side windows, 
and you get a remarkably quiet ride. 

The eye-appealing design, attention to 
detail (‘finish’), and carefully-positioned 
controls are obvious in a luxurious 
Sound-Gard body. 

But this quality—what you can see 
and feel— merely indicates what you get 
internally. Traditionally, the engine, 


power train, and other “innards” are 
what have made John Deere Tractors a 
sound, long-term investment. 

Working parts such as: Keystone- 
shape top rings that shift slightly to pre- 
vent deposit build-up and ring sticking. 
(John Deere engines carry the longest 
warranty in the industry.) Oil-cooled 
Perma-Clutch™ a virtually lifetime clutch. 
Practical Quad-Range™ transmission 
with 16 well-spaced forward speeds, 
including a built-in Hi-Lo power shift. 
Planetary final drives that distribute 
rear-axle loads evenly to three points. 

That’s just a sampling of what has 
helped our tractors hold their value 
exceptionally well over the years. For 
complete details, visit your dealer and 
pick up the 56-page, full-color brochure 
covering the 80-hp 4030, 100-hp 
4230, 125-hp 4430, and 150-hp 4630* 


*Maximum horsepower measured at the PTO at 2,200 engine 
rpm (2,500 rpm on the 4030) per State of Nebraska Test Nos. 
4111, 1112, 1110, and 1113. Warranty covers all internal engine 
parts for two full years or 1,500 hours, whichever comes first 
(U.S. and most Canadian Provinces) 


The Long Green Line... 
Leadership in product and 
Mniiasis service...today and tomorrow. 


VIRTUALLY LIFETIME CLUTCH : 
APPLICATION-ENGINEERED TRANSMISSIONS 


POWER-MATCHED FINAL DRIVES 


John Deere Tractors 
m ...a sound, long-term 
investment 
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Farmers call the 7-foot Cut/ditioner from New Idea 
the “Hay Thing” because it does so many things 
at haying time and throughout the year. Its easy 
to operate. It's a non-stop, plug-free, high-speed 
machine that gets jobs done fast! Makes quality 
hay in rank, heavy first cuttings that cause 
plugging in ordinary sickle bars; gently handles 
thinner, later cuttings. 


It makes hay with rich, protein-filled leaves and 


“Il do more work with my 
plug-free /-foot 
Cut/ditioner than you will 
with your 9-foot 
mower-conditioner.’ 
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tender tops that cattle prefer. It also teds and turns 
windrows. Cuts weeds, shreds stalks, trims 
pastures, cuts and conditions straw for easier 
baling.What’s more, the Hay Thing saves you 
money. Costs hundreds of dollars less than 
similarly-sized mower-conditioners. 

If you want to get more work done, do more job: 
...without spending big money on equipment, loo! 
no further than your New Idea dealer. 


New Idea haymakers really deliver. 


9-foot Mower-conditioner 
Mows, conditions, and places 
hay in fast-drying swath, or 
windrow. Precision-balanced 
header helps prevent excessive 
knife and guard damage, 


Smooth Belt-Drive Rake. 
Cleaner, quieter, smoother rakin¢ 
...with a constant ratio of reel 
speed to forward travel to assur 
exactly the right raking action. 
Choice of coiled steel or rubber- 
mounted teeth. 


Speed Wheel Rake. 

The economical, trouble-free 
rake that gets hay other rakes 
miss. Choice of 5, 6, or 7 wheels 
—raking widths up to 10'8”’ 


Aa TS 1 ®)] "Se More for your money. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 
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New Idea dealers 
help you get more 
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Alexander Equipment 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


yt 
Main & Pinckney 


~ AVON 
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Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CE Ve Mead 

R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 

Cy 

Helm Agric. Equipment 
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Jay’s Sales and Service, Inc. 

BOONVILLE 

Denslow Equip. & Excavating 
Co. 


Ut 3 

Burke Farm Supply 

east ee 

Byron Enterprises, Inc. 

CANANDAIGUA 

Coryn Farm Supplies 

POE Ly cy 
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CHITTENANGO 

Chittenango Farm Supply 

Vay 

McKee Equipment Co. 
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Co., Inc. : 
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Carlton Damcott 

COBLESKILL. 
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Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
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H. W. Cook Farm Service, Inc. 
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Harvey H. Pfennig, Inc. 
TAY aby) 

0’Meal Tractor, Inc. 

EAST SPRINGFIELD 
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Gouverneur Coop Assn., Inc. 
uh 

Donald E. Robinson & Sons 
ie ed aaa 

E. E. Mathews & Son 
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Thacher Bros. 

JAMESTOWN 

Kiantone Farm Supply 

JAMESVILLE- 

Craner Tractor & Impl. Co. 

US da : 

Bullock’s Hardware 

LEICESTER 

AR. Christiano Hdwe. & 
Imple. Co., Inc. 

LISBON 

Geo. & Betty Kentner 
Farm Supplies 
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Foster Millard 
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Kyle Farm Machinery 
MELLENVILLE 

Tipple Equipment Co. 
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Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 


MENDON 

Saxby Implement Co. 
UT ay Ve 
Pleasant View Farms 
UN ao ee 
RO Em aay 
Naat a a 
Farms Mazourek, Inc. 
NICHOLS 
Thetga Farm Supply 
NORTH COHOCTON 
COL Ta aa 

tea 


_ Chenango Ford Tractor, Inc. 
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Oneonta Tractor Sales 
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Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 
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Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
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Pagano Tractor & Impl., Inc. 


SYRACUSE - 
Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
WATERFORD 
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Paul F. Culbert & Sons 
WESTERNVILLE 

C. Finsters Garage 
WESTFIELD 

PORT} lala 

WEST VALLEY 


Farm Supply & Produce Co., 
Tite ; 


Duis ath 
Manwaring Equipment Co. 
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In New York State 


Law limiting land sales 
struck down 


On February 6, 1975, a major 
land-sales decision was rendered by 
the Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court. Official- 
ly, the case bore the title of Everett 
W. Herrick vs. Hollis J. Ingraham, 
Commissioner of Health, State of 
New York. 

For a number of years, section 
1116 (and some related sections) of 
New York’s Public Health Law has 
forbidden division of a tract of land 
into more than four parcels unless a 
subdivision plan has been filed with 
a city or county department of 
health, and the plan has been ap- 
proved. The intent of the law was 
to prevent unplanned housing de- 
velopments that might have inade- 
quate water and sewerage facilities. 


In a giant bureaucratic leap in all | 


The application of 
section I116 of the 
New York State Pub- 
le Health Law has 
been modified by court 
decision . . . and it 
may even be unconsti- 
tutional. 


§ directions, though, the State Health 


Department claimed from the start 
that the law applied to every parcel 
of land within the state’s boundaries, 
regardless of whether it was an acre 
in the heart of New York City or a 
thousand acres in the heartlands of 


‘the sparsely-populated Southern 


Tier. And the Department insisted 
that the law applied to every farm 

. even if it were being sold in 
parcels to deer hunters merely look- 


™ ing for recreational land. 


Along came Everett Herrick, who 
bought 13 farms (3,832 acres) in 
Delaware, Greene, and Ulster coun- 
ties between 1960 and 1969. He 
sold the land in 263 parcels . . . 209 
of five acres or more, 41 between 
two and five acres, and 13 less than 
two acres. He did not build homes 
or “develop” the property in the 


@ residential sense, but sold land for 


recreational use in random-sized 
chunks in the belief that section 1116 
did not apply in his case. In 1972, 
the State of New York lowered the 
boom and sought to punish Herrick 
for allegedly breaking the law. 


Unconstitutional 

But Supreme Court Judge Walter 
Terry decided on June 4, 1973 that 
“section 1116 of the Public Health 
Law and related sections are uncon- 
stitutional as the Department of 
Health here attempts to apply them.” 
He further decided that section 1116 
... even if construed to be constitu- 
tional . . . did not apply in any case 


f to the sales of land made by Her- 


rick. 
The judge commented in his for- 





mal legal opinion, “It is clear from 
all of the evidence that this is not 
a problem of urbanization and is 
not land development for residential 
dwellings.” It appeared that Judge 
Terry could not understand the logic 
of the Health Department’s con- 
tention that the statute would be 
violated by the sale of five 2,000- 
acre parcels from a 10,000-acre tract, 
but it would not be breaking the law 
to sell four parcels of a quarter-acre 
each from a one-acre tract! 

Predictably, the state appealed 
Judge Terry’s decision. The five 
judges of the Third Department of 
the Appellate Division reviewed 
all the testimony, and agreed with 
Judge Terry by saying, “In our view, 
it would be absurd to consider re- 
spondent’s sales of land from these 
mountainous farmlands, of no uni- 
form size or shape and in no pattern 
whatsoever, a subdivision develop- 
ment as the term is known and com- 
monly used in the field of land use 
and as most certainly intended by the 
Legislature.” 

The Appellate Division judges 
therefore unanimously _ reaffirmed 
Judge Terry’s decision that section 
1116 did not apply to the sales of 
land by Herrick, but the majority 
decided not to entertain the question 
of the law’s constitutionality. Two 
judges joined in going beyond the 
unanimous portion of the decision by 
saying, “In our view both sections 
1115 and 1116 of the Public Health 
Law are void as unconstitutionally 
vague and indefinite, and this court 
should so state.” 

The two judges summarized their 
view of sections 1115 and 1116 by 
saying, “Read together, these two 
statutes simply lack the clear, pre- 
cise, definitive and certain termin- 
ology which is required to properly 
inform an owner of lands what will 
be asked of him when he seeks to 
divide up his property. Unless ap- 
propriate remedial legislation is 
soon provided, uncertainty will con- 
tinue, litigation will ensue, and con- 
fusion will abound.” 

So the ball goes next to’the Court 
of Appeals (if the state decides to 
carry it to New York’s highest court) 
. . . or to the legislature for a re- 
drafting of subdivision laws so they'll 
fit varying situations well enough to 
stand up in court. 

In any case, rural landowners have 
new options regarding the sale of 
land. However, a landowner should 
check with his attorney on all the 
ramifications of the case of Herrick 
vs. Ingraham before making hasty 
moves to sell land. The decision by 
no means exempts developers of 
true subdivisions from the require- 
ment for governmental approval of 
plans. 

But the courts have here clearly 
struck a blow on behalf of common 
sense, and the property rights of 
landowners. 
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In promoting woodlot manage- 
ment over the years, foresters have 
claimed that a well-managed woods 
is: 

— better than money in the bank 

—a hedge against inflation 

— more attractive to loggers, who 
will pay higher prices for the prod- 
ucts 

— like having your cake and eating 
it too, because harvests can be 
yielded indefinitely. 

Now there is living proof that 
these claims are valid. A timber sale 
at the Webster Woods near Auburn, 
New York, in early 1974, brought 
about a review of the 15-acre wood- 
lot’s management history to reveal 
the gratifying facts. 

It was in 1932 that Prof. Joshua 
Cope, well-known Cornell Uni- 
versity extension forester, persuaded 
the father-and-son owners, Henry 
and Ralph Webster, to begin man- 
aging the forest property on their 
poultry farm, and to keep records 
of their work for demonstration 
purposes. 

At that time, the property was 
typical of many farm woods in the 
area; it needed attention if it were 
to recover from the ravages of earlier 
indiscriminate cuttings. Inferior 
species such as ironwood, hickory, 
beech, elm and dogwood were well 
represented. Most of the hard maple 
was only in the poletimber class. 
Basswood and white and red oak 
were well distributed throughout 
the various size-classes, and there 
were negligible amounts of black 
cherry and ash. 

Using plane-table and chain, a six- 
man team from Cornell University 
first made a map of the woodlot, and 
trisected the area from east to west 
to divide it into three approximately 
equal portions. The compartments so 
created were designated I, II and III 
from north to south, and the in- 
terior lines between compartments 
were plainly marked with paint. 
Compartment I had an area of 5.18 
acres; Compartment II, 5.42 acres; 
Compartment III, 4.50 acres. 
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In Compartment I, a 100-percent 
tally by inch-diameter classes was 
made of all trees measuring four 
inches and more in diameter at 
breast height (dbh). Each species 
was recorded separately, except 
pignut and shagbark hickory, which 
were simply tallied as hickory. 

After the tally was complete, 
Compartment I was again gone over 
carefully, and each tree to be cut 
that winter was marked on the south 
side with an axe blaze. 

To check on height, approximately 
100 of the marked trees were tagged 
with consecutively-numbered alumi- 
num tags placed in the center of the 
axe blaze. Heights were measured 
when the trees were felled. An addi- 
tional 188 trees without tags were 
included in the marking. 

Compartment II was tallied and 
marked in 1933; Compartment III, 
in 1934; Compartment I, in 1935, 
and so on. Each compartment was 
visited every three years with one 
exception in the late 1940’s, when 
storm damage caused operations in 
one compartment to be extended by 
an extra year. 

According to the original agree- 
ment, Cornell University was to 
provide an accurate map of the area, 
make a complete record of all stand- 
ing timber above four inches in 
diameter at breast height and mark 
the trees to be removed annually. 
The Websters’ responsibilities were 
to include recording the volume of 
material removed each year, the cost 
of logging, and financial receipts 
from sale of harvested material. 

As a result of this cooperative ar- 
rangement, it has been possible to see 
the changes brought about in the 
stand by judicious cutting over the 
years. This article will consider only 
what has happened in Compartment 
II, where management operations 
were begun in 1933. Other compart- 
ments have, in their turn, undergone 
the same intensified management. 

Before cutting began, hickory and 
other inferior species constituted 
about one-third of the total volume 
in Compartment II. Most of the rest 
—hard maple, white and red oak 
and basswood — showed considerable 
promise, and by 1961, a review of 
progress revealed a dramatic change. 

Despite the removal of some 
10,200 cubic feet in periodic cuttings, 
the volume of growing stock was 
still greater than before any cutting 
started in 1933. Inferior species had 
declined to one-fourteenth of the 
volume on the area, and hard maple 
had more than doubled its volume, 
primarily at the expense of hickory. 
The basswood and oak had declined 
slightly. 

In view of the single-tree method 
of selective cutting used, this was 
not too surprising. While the bass- 
wood, black cherry and white ash 
were being fairly well maintained 
in the younger age classes, the oaks 
were definitely on the way out. 


management payoff 


In 1933, the total growing-stock 
volume on Compartment II had been 
15,600 cubic feet. Twenty-eight 
growing seasons later, in 1961, it 
was inventoried at 15,700 cubic 
feet. Although there was little dif- 
ference in volume, a big difference 
in stumpage values had occurred, 
due to changes in species composi- 
tion, size-class distribution, and 
inflation. 

The 1933 value at 1933 prices was 
$860 ($2,600 at 1961 prices), while 
the 1961 value at 1961 prices was 
$3,700...a significant $2,840 in- 
crease. All this in addition to the 
$1,700 worth of lumber and fuel- 
wood (computed at 1961 stumpage 
prices) removed in the cuttings. Tak- 
ing both harvests and growing stock 
into account, the average growth 
rate over the 28 years was a satisfy- 
ing 68 cubic feet per acre per year. 


Less than three decades of peri- 
odic improvement cuttings brought 
about a remarkable change for the 
better in both composition and size- 
class distribution of this “northern 
hardwoods” lot. Moreover, ever 
since planned cutting began, the re- 
moved material has been put to good 
use. The so-called “junk” provided 
fuel for domestic heating purposes. 
What could not be used for lumber 
was used as fuel for the brooder 
stoves. Wood was not only cheaper 
than gas, oil or coal; it was better 
suited to the task. 

Sometimes as few as 45 man-and 
equipment-hours per year were ex- 
pended, but much more frequently, 
200 to 500 hours were spent an- 
nually in harvesting woodlot prod- 
ucts. From the 1930’s to the ’60’s, 
wages earned ranged from a mere 
57 cents an hour to nearly $4.50 
an hour... the latter when higher- 
quality material was being removed. 

The past 12 years have seen a 
change in the Websters’ philosophy. 
Whereas woods work was an integral 
part of the activity during the first 
three decades, specialization in egg 
production now relegates forestry 
to a low rank in the order of priori- 
ties. Henry Webster, who had a keen 
interest in the woods, has relin- 
quished ownership in favor of his 
son Ralph and grandson Neal. Henry 
still says with cheerful enthusiasm, 
“T’d love to get back into the woods 
if it weren't for these crippled legs 
of mine.” 

As a consequence of this change 
in managerial priorities, the Web- 
sters did no cutting to speak of be- 
tween 196] and early 1974, when a 
timber sale was negotiated with a 
reputable logger nearby. Because of 
the quality of the logs, prices paid 
ranged from $10 to $45 per thousand 
board feet above average stumpage 
prices established by the New York 
State Department of Environmental 
Conservation for the area in which 
the woodlot is located. 

On the basis of average 1974 
prices, Compartment II’s sawlog 


volume had a stumpage value of 
$10,750 before the sale. This repre- 
sents an annual compound interest 
rate of 9.3 percent on the 1961 
growing stock ($3,700) considered as 
an investment. This is certainly 
better than money in the bank in 
terms of both return and protection 
against inflation. Rate of tree growth 
in the 12-year period was a sub- 
stantial 109 cubic feet per acre per 
year. 

Despite the harvest of 11,840 
board feet of white and red oak, bass- 
wood, sugar maple and hickory, a 
growing stock volume of 20,800 
cubic feet is left as a more-than- 
adequate “factory” to produce har- 
vests in future years. ~ 

The Websters do not think of 
their woods only as a source of sup- 
plementary income; they also re- 
gard the property as a capital -asset 
that gives them a great deal of satis- 
faction. Probably nowhere else in 
the country is there a stand of north- 
ern hardwoods that has been sub- 
jected to such intensive treatment 
for so long a time. It is a place that 
warms the hearts of foresters and 
students of forestry...a textbook 
example of the managed woods. If 
you would like to see it, you'd be 
most welcome. Just take U.S. 20 
for one-and-a-half miles west of 
Auburn, New York. 

There is an urgent need for in- 
creased woodlot management in this 
country if we are not to run out of 
timber in another 50 years. What the 
Websters have done, you as a wood- 
lot owner can do if you try. Results 
are not achieved overnight, but in 
the end, you will have a stand of 
trees which will help meet a national 
need, and of which you can be 


proud! 
by Alex Dickson 











GROWING 
WORLD 





There are more and more Cessna Pro’s 
every year. Because more and more 
farmers are turning to aerial application 
to meet the increasing needs of agri- 
business. 


The aerial applicator Pro who flies a 
Cessna AGplane does a better job for 
you. He picks his aircraft from the best 
selling line in the industry. Cessna’s 
AGtruck, AGwagon, AGpickup, and 
AGcarryall. Four airplanes that let the 
aerial applicator select the machine that 
best fits his needs. And let him do a 
better job of applicating for you. 


Ask one of the Cessna 
Pro’s listed below for their 
free 12-page booklet on 
how professional aerial 
application is helping 
meet the needs of a grow- 
ing world! 








Pro helps the Northeast grow more! 


He can treat your crops whether the 
ground is wet or dry. He knows about 
chemicals and how to use them to make 
the best of growing conditions in your 
area. He gets the job done with less fuel 
and a lot less time than ground rigs, too. 
The Cessna AGwagon can cover 14 acres 
per minute, and 30 acres per gallon 
of fuel! 


Next time you need aerial applicating 
service for your operation, call the pro- 
fessional who relies on modern, special- 
ized AG aircraft. Your Cessna Pro! 


Bee, 


Cessna 


Cessna Aircraft Company 
Agricultural Aircraft Department 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 





SEE YOUR NEAREST CESSNA-FLYING AERIAL APPLICATOR. ..AND GO WITH THE CESSNA PRO’S! 


NEW YORK 


Burt 

Maurice Culverwell 
2298 Coomer Rd. 
416-778-9857 


NEW JERSEY 


Clarksboro 

E. A. Carter’s Flying Service 
Green Terrace 
609-629-6699 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Woodlyn 

Unique Enterprises 
P.O. Box 86 
215-876-3014 
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for the first time... 


A NEW ENERGY 
SOURCE FOR 
PLANT LIFE 


Your crops convert the energy from 
soil and sun into growth and grain. 


Now, science has discovered how to 
use a third energy source to hasten 
growth and increase yields. 


Electro-magnetic energy is transferred 
to field crops and other seeds by 
treatment with the Electro-magnetic 
Enagizer, now available for the first 
time. 


LET US CUSTOM-TREAT YOUR SEED 


For technical information, field test 
results, university research and op- 
erating details, call: 


Charles G. Austin 
Montmaria Farm 
RFD No. 1, Belmont, N.Y. 14813 
Tel: 716/268-5735. 





~ Soft Answers “ 
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to Tough Problems * 


DR. NAYLOR TEAT DILATORS... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for his own herd... gently keeps sore 
teat ends open and in natural shape to 
maintain free milk flow. Act medicinally 
by slowly releasing medication from di- 
lator at teat end for prolonged antiseptic 
action. Every super-soft, chenille- 
wrapped Dr. Naylor Dilator is hand fin- 
ished and individually packaged by 
people who know and care about the 
Dairy Business. 


Large Package (40 Dilators) 


DR. NAYLOR UDDER BALM... 


the modern antiseptic ointment for udder 
and teats that stays put! Relieves sore- 
ness, reduces congestion, softens udders 
and heals teats. Like all of the Dr. Naylor 
Dairy Dependables, Udder Balm is avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
mailed post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. Dept. AA-4.. 
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Rats and mice 
cost you 
money! 

Do them in with 


The proven rodent control. 

In easy-to-use packets, as 
ready-mix bait and in 
concentrated form for mixing 
yourself. Buy Duocide and get 
rid of rats and mice! 
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Wheel traffic and tillage equipment have compacted this soil to 











the plow 
sole depth — the thin hard layer near the bottom. Note the ‘‘window 
boxes’’ of looser soil in row areas for corn growth. Only a few roots 
have penetrated into the uncompacted subsoil. 





Note increased root growth (right) where plowpan has been plowed out 
and harrowsole is less dense. Only one wheel pass has been made in 
each row middle and has caused some root restriction. 


Traffic control 
in the cornfield 


Editor’s note: Soil compaction has 
long been a subject of concern... 
and of differing schools of thought. 
Although this article is based on 
studies done in the South, it offers 
considerable food for thought for 
the Northeast farmer. 


Moldboard plowing loosens soil 
to a depth of six to ten inches. Sub- 
sequent tillage, planting and pesti- 
cide applications may cover up to 
90 percent of the surface with wheel 
tracks and compact much of the 
soil to a greater density than it had 
prior to plowing. Conventional till- 
age also packs the soil below the 
plow so that it is too dense for rapid 
root growth. This means you may 
have cheated your crop out of much 
of the potentially available growth 
space, nutrients and moisture. 

Studies in Auburn, Alabama, by 
scientists and engineers at the Na- 
tional Tillage Laboratory and Auburn 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station show that any wheel traffic 
causes soil compaction, but that it 
can be particularly severe after 
plowing. Studies have also shown that 
wheel compaction fans out beyond 
the tire width, and that most of the 
total compaction from multiple 
passes may result from the first wheel 


pass over the soil. Such compaction 
can restrict root growth, reduce 
water infiltration and storage, and 
thus limit potential crop yields. 

Serious compaction may be caused 
by plowing with one tractor wheel 
in the furrow. With big tractors, 
weight transfer, and one wheel 
running lower than the other, you 
may impose as much as four or five 
tons of weight on the furrow bottom. 
These wheels ride on loosened soil 
on the furrow bottom, and it is this 
layer of soil which can become se- 
verely compacted. 

This compacted lower layer, com- 
monly called plowpan, slows mois- 
ture movement and root growth into 
deeper soil. By the time dry weather 
hits, roots have difficulty penetrating 
this pan. 

Matching implement wheels to 
tractor tread and using tractors with 
wide front axles and sprayers with 
the same wheel spacing reduce the 
potential number of compacted row 
middles. 

When tricycle-type tractors and 
equipment are used, all row middles 
may be compacted during the grow- 
ing season. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “farming in a window 
box.” Crops are expected to grow 

(Continued on next page) 








EMANCIPATOR' 





Hydraulic 


POST 
DRIVER 


It takes the back 
breaking work 
out of fencing! 





Shaver harnesses tractor hydraulic power—lets you 
drive steel or wood posts in a single, fast, easy 
operation. No pointing. No digging. No tamping. | 
to 71,500 Ibs. impact gets big jobs done. Fast! It’s 
easy to set up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 min- 
utes. That’s a breeze! Think of the difference... 
then rush out to see your dealer or write for com- 
plete details. 


Distributed by 
TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
other areas by Wayne R. 
Wyant, New Bethlehem, Pa. 
FREE Full color literature 
SHAVER MANUFACTURING CO 


Phone 712/859-3536 © Graettinger, lowa 51342 
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HAY TEDDER 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 


at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork heads 
follow uneven ground to pick up all 
hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 







Also available—the 
popular Grimm reel 
bar tedders in 7 ft. 
width. Ground or p.t.o. 
driven. 


Write or phone for full details 
and dealer information. 


eR 


Rutland, Vt. 05701 
Phone: (802) 775-5411 





a a as 
Repel Birds, Animals 
ELECTRONIC SOUNDS FULLY AUTOMATIC 
WITH PHOTO CELL 


STORAGE BATTERY POWER 
VERY RUGGED 


AV-ALARM COR! 
PO. BOX 2488 SANTA MARIA, CA. 


PHONE (805) 922-5765 gee? 
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1nd mature in a volume of soil as 
leep as the ground was plowed, and 
2 to 13 inches wide. The plowpan 
below, and compacted soil on each 
side, can severely limit potential 
oot development and consequently 
reduce yields. 

Plant roots in a good environment 
may grow two-and-a-half inches per 
lay. In slightly-compacted soil, this 
rowth may drop to a quarter-inch, 
ind stop altogether in severely- 
compacted soil. 


ligher Yields 

Using the same traffic paths year 
ifter year in the South appears to 
offer the possibility of increased crop 
yields. However, north of the hard- 
freeze line, where freezing and thaw- 
ing between seasons seems to par- 
tially offset soil compaction, crop- 
yield increase has not been so clearly 
indicated when using permanent 
traffic paths. 

Controlled-traffic tests in Minne- 
sota, though, have shown a 25-per- 
cent yield boost for soybeans, and 
the practice may also help vegetable 
growers. 

Right now you can’t go out and 
buy specific equipment for con- 
trolled-traffic farming. Scientists and 
engineers don’t all agree yet as to 
what specific form such equipment 
should take, but the advantages of 
the practice have been pretty well 
proven in many areas. A number of 
farmers have recognized the adverse 
effects of compaction and are modi- 
tying their farming programs and 
available equipment to move in that 
direction. 


What Now? 


What can you do now? Every 
‘little bit helps. Reduce trips over 
the field, maybe switch to minimum 
‘illage or no-till planting. Use a 
chisel plow instead of a moldboard 
plow, if your soil will respond, and 
(0 deep enough to break up any 
plowpan. 

When you need to plow, use 
arger plows with on-land hitch. 
‘se wide-front tractors and sprayers 
ind work the widest possible swath 
vith each pass through the field. Use 
erial application of pesticides when- 
ver possible, especially when soil 
's wet and most subject to compac- 
tion. 

Make every trip count by pulling 
more than one light-draft imple- 
‘ent at once. You can use flotation 
res on fertilizer spreaders, spray- 

‘Ss, Wagons, tractor front wheels, 
‘tc. Remove extra tractor weight 
or light jobs and keep wheel slip 
“own to approximately 15 percent. 





High-flotation tires, like this one on 
New Idea’s Uni-System, can pay divi- 
dends in lowered compaction come 
tillage time. 
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tables break up 





There’s 
good reason 
others 
don’t talk 


about these big 






1 Two whirling « : 
hopper feed 


material and feed it evenly to blower 
fans to give it a running start. The 
result is maximum use of the 9” pipe. 
No clumps. No gaps. No slowdowns. 


2 Two blowers in 
one. Only the Gehl 
FB99 gives you 
twelve staggered 
blades — six on 
each side of the 
rotor — for twice 
the capacity as 
conventional blowers. 


3 Low profile 
lets you position 
your wagon for 
fast unloading. 
Wide hopper 
means less spillage. 


(Gelul| 
iS vOr . 
arn) 


CONNECTICUT 


Wallingford - Cooke’s Equipment Co., Inc. 
MAINE 
Caribou. - . Lionel Theriault Equipment Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam Chriscola’s Farm Equip., Inc. 
Spencer Klem Tractor Sales, Inc. 
Sunderland Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 
Taunton . . Westville Equipment 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Epping J. F. Brown & Sons, Inc. 
Walpole . Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Columbus . Reed Brothers Equipment 
Monroeville .S. Johnson Hurff 
Ringoes ee eee caer Dace REEQUIDMment 
Sussex . . Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 
Washington . . Smith Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
Adams C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Amsterdam Florida Implement Co.. Inc. 


They can’t. 


4 Adjustable air intake allows the 

proper air mixture to blow all crops 
... high or low moisture content... 
dry fluffy es 
residues... 
small grains. 





5 Throw-out emergency feeder table 
clutch can 
be engaged 
from either 
side of 
hopper. 


6 Safety shear bolts on universal 
drive prevent damage to blower or 
tractor PTO in the unlikely event 
of blower overload. 


Arcade M.C. & C.M. Drake, Inc. 
Blossvale Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 
Brisben . .Chenango Farm Supply 
Canandaigua . -Coryn Farm Supply 
Canastota . Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 
Canton Robinson Farm Eq. Co., Inc. 
Cazenovia . . J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Central Square . . Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Champlain Bechards Farm Equipment 
Clinton . Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
Cortland Cain's Trac. & Imp., Inc. 
Depauville - Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
Dryden . Dryden Implement, Inc. 
East Palmyra : O’Meal Tractor, Inc. 
Fillmore . . . Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Fort Plain Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
Frankfort Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Franklin . Ray Tilley & Son, Inc. 
Ghent Rivenburgh Equipment 
Hamlin R. C. Schepler & Son 
Hammond Edwin Hadlock & Sons 
Hobart -PVW Farm & Recreation, Inc. 
Horseheads S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
Jeffersonville Jeffersonville Garage 
Kennedy Jeff Cooper 
Lafayette Shanahan Tractor & Imp. Co. 
Lowville . E . Foster Millard 
Malone . McCann's Implements 
Medina Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. 


Gehl Company 


West Bend, Wisconsin 








blower features. 


7 Adjustable fan 
housing allows 
straight-line 

material flow in # 
most difficult-to- © 
set-up locations. 








8 Handy hose 
coupling lets 
you add water age: 
to crops that ®t. 
might cause 
gumming... 
also aids in storage 
of drier materials. 


Let your Gehl dealer tell you more 
about the high-performance Gehl 
FB99 Blower, a big capacity unit 
that keeps up with any feed 
harvesting system. Ask about the 
FB87 economy blower. More 
evidence that the leader should 
offer you more. Gehl does! 





Ask your Gehl dealer to show you these important features 


Munnsville Howard Landers 
Nichols - . Thetga Farm Supply 
North Java . . Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Norwood . .Norwood Motors, Inc. 
Ogdensburg . Dawley’s Garage 
Oneonta West End Implement Company 
Richfield Springs : Leo M. Filburn 
Salem. . . ae . .Salem Farm Supply 
Schaghticoke . .Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
Sharon Springs Edgar J. Handy 
Slate Hill ; . Francis Ramui 
South New Berlin SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Weedsport Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
West Winfield . . West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 
Westfield . Rammelt & Sons, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Columbia Cross 

Roads Columbia Cross Roads Equipment 


VERMONT 


L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
Andy Bonneau, Inc. 


East Randolph 
Enosburg Falls 


Hardwick 4 Rowell Bros., Inc. 
Middlebury Champlain Valley Equip., Inc 
Milton Mainline Tractor & Equipment Co., Inc. 
Poultney Charles H. Monroe 
Richmond Sumner Farr 
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Build Your 
Future 
With 
Funk's 
G-Hybrids 


het 


A.H. HOFFMAN 
SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa.17538 


Funk's is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


RIBSTONE™ 
DOUBLE SEALED 


SILOS 


. .. for Low Cost, 
High Quality Feed 


RIBSTONE SILOS are con- 
structed of steel reinforced f 
concrete staves. Overlapped 
rib staves add extra strength 
to silo wall — permitting 
double sealing inside and | 
out (inside is smooth ce- { 
ment brush coated and out- |. 
side joints are cement | 
pointed). Ribstone exclu- {| 4 
sive design and construc- |, 
tion features add years of {' # 
storage service, with mini- |. 
mum maintenance. 


@ SILAGE @ HAYLAGE 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
SHELLED CORN 


@ HIGH MOISTURE 
EAR CORN 


Get all the Ribstone Facts 


Ribstone Silo Co. of N.Y. 





The limitation of warranty 
and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk's 


G-Hybrid sold is a part of 
the terms of sale thereof. 



























LACONA, N.Y. 13083 @ PH. 315/ 387-3956 


GLCERS 


Digestion Problems 
New, medically-proved formula and 
concept has helped thousands get rid of 
these ailments safely.. For details , Write 
{O PALAFOX-KNIGHT LABS. 2311 Veteran 


DEPT AH4 Los Angeles, Calif. 90064 


UNADILLA 
= SILOS sex. 
CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
Unadilla Silo Co., Box 4-64 , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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LIME is more important than ever. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES on agricultural subjects . 


Dollar Guide 





JANUARY was eighth consecutive month that milk produc- 
tion in New York State exceeded year-earlier levels. Num- 
ber of milk cows was 23,000 more for the month than a 
year earlier. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY, New York, has innovative program to 
purchase development rights from farmers, but not the land 
itself. Farmers submit bids on what they'll sell the rights 
for. Recently, development rights for 17,000 farmland 
acres were offered for total price around $117 million. 


MILK PRICE predictions (1975 blend as compared to 1974) 
from various experts range from 10 cents per cwt. above 
to as much as 15 cents below. Predictions vary also 
between federal order areas ... but it appears all agree 


that average 1975 blend price won't be very much different 
than 1974. 


CONCENTRATES better buys than hay? Yes, says Vermont 
county agent Lucien Paquette ... pointing out that hay at 

$85 per ton costs 10.5 cents per pound of energy. Citrus 
pulp at $115 per ton has comparable figure of 7.5 cents, 
dried brewer's grain at $106 per ton is 8 cents per pound of 
energy. 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS this year will be held at the same 
place as in 1974... the Neenan brothers farm near 

Holcomb (just west of Canandaigua), New York. All the 
latest in farm equipment and supplies will be on display 


August 12-14, 


NITROGEN for fertilizer will be in short supply for grow- 
ing seasons of 1975 and 1976, says James Wells, ag 
economist for TVA. After that, industry's added capacity 


of 5 million tons annually will be built and turning supply 
situation around. 


WHITE MOLD on snap beans can be controlled by fungicide 


Benlate, but it is not systemic on beans. The blooms must 
be covered with spray. Timing is critical... spray when 
70 to 80 percent of the plants show first open blossoms 
(3-5 days before full bloom). 


It unlocks nutrients in 
soil so plants can get to use 'em, and thereby make full use 
of expensive fertilizer. Lime is a profitable soil additive 
where needed, regardless of whether financed by REAP. 


including a broad spectrum from dairy cattle feeding to 
beekeeping ... are available at nominal cost. Write: 307 
Agricultural Administration Building, Penn State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16902. 


BEEF MARKET DEVELOPMENT plan is being considered 
by Congress ... would require deduction of .3 of one per- 
cent of receipts from sale of beef animals, to be used for 
market development and promotion. As legislation is now 
drafted, any producer cén request a refund of his 
contribution. 


WEEDS can be spread by bringing home roughage from 
badly-infested rented fields, then spreading manure on 
fields at home. Velvet leaf, for instance, has very 
durable seed, and can spread this way. 


DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT associations have been 
declared exempt from income-tax liability by recent court 
decision in California. 


EXPORTS of U.S. farm products reached $21.3 billion in 
1974, up $8.4 billion from 1973, But 80 percent of the 
increase was accounted for by price increases, and only 


20 percent by expanded volume. 


WOOL AND LAMB promotion will be continued, financed by 
mandatory deduction of 1.5 cents per pound of shorn wool 
and 7.5 cents per cwt. of unshorn lambs. In nationwide 
referendum, 85.5 percent of producers approved the plan. 






See O 
your Case 
Tractor 

Specialist. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
PLAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
BATAVIA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
CANANDAIGUA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc. 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
SAVANNAH 

Saeli Brothers 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WESTFIELD 

Joe LaPorte Farm Equip. 


NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBUS 

Engle Farm Supply 
FLEMINGTON 

Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 

Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 
BANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
WATERVILLE 

J. E. McCormick & Son, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 


BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 

PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 
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Ws0 pto turbo'd hp’ 


and 12-speed transmissions 
Case/David Brown 1412 hydra-shift 1410 synchromesh 


POWERED RIGHT, GEARED RIGHT, 
PRICED RIGHT has long been a hallmark 
of Case/David Brown tractors. And it has 
never been more true than now with the 
introduction of the 2new models 1412 and 
1410. 

A new turbocharged engine delivers 80 
pto horsepower. Its stepped up power and 
performance target in on today’s faster 
farming pace, the new larger balers, 
forage harvesters and allied handling 
systems. 

But power isn’t your full answer unless 
you put it to work with the right transmis- 
sion. The new 1412 12-speed Hydra-Shift 
gives you 4 on-the-go speed selections in 


each of 3 ranges. You'll meet changing 
field conditions without time-wasting 
Stop-and-shift. The new 1410 has a 12- 
speed synchromesh transmission—the 
Speeds you need from slow transplanting 
to a fast moving road speed. 

You'll like the way these new tractors 
handle—much like their bigger Case 
brothers. The new hydrostatic steering 
has a transverse mounted cylinder that 
moves with the axle to provide more posi- 
tive, precise control. 

More. Oil-immersed disc brakes, with 
not only left and right pedals, but a con- 
venient master center pedal for equalized 
braking power on the road. Live, Select- 


amatic hydraulics to handle Category || 
implements. 3-point hitch lifts up to 3600 
Ibs, 24 inches from the hitch point. Inde- 
pendent pto. 

Best bet is to see your Case dealer and 
get the full facts. The new 1410 and 1412 
are proof that specialization pays off in 
more responsive, more productive trac- 
tors. J| Case Company, Racine Wisconsin 
53404 


Manufacturer's estimated pto hp 


J1iCase 


A Tenneco Company 


ee ee 


doing something about it. 


Ciadd 








New in Bush Hog’s line of 
tandem disc harrows is the flex- 
wing Model 1450 designed for 
big acreage seedbed preparation 
in working widths of 25, 28, and 
32 feet. Free-folding wings fold 
hydraulically for a 15-foot trans- 
port width and flex seven degrees 
up or down for uniform soil pene- 
tration. Model 1450 is available 
in over 80 model variations. 





John Deere’s new 500 Round 
Baler features a 72-inch open-end 
pickup that handles wide wind- 
rows and draws hay around cor- 
ners into compression rolls; an 
equal-angle hitch for maneuver- 
ing without powerline chatter; 
and a heavy-duty gearbox. A 
hydraulically-controlled rear gate 
allows the operator to unload 
bales, with virtually no effort, 
when the indicator tells him 
they're the right size. 
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A new air planter with the 
shortest seed drop (5% inches) in 
the industry has been introduced 
by the Agricultural Equipment 
Divisions of the Allis-Chalmers 
Corp. 

The shortness of the drop mini- 
mizes bounce and means the seed 
stays where it was placed for even 
germination and emergence. 





New for 1975 from Interna- 
tional Harvester are two big 
horsepower farm tractors... the 
1566 Turbo (pictured) that de- 
velops 160 pto hp from a 436 cu. 
in. turbo-charged diesel engine, 
and the 1568, which develops 150 
pto hp from an International DV- 
550 diesel engine. 







































‘ 12 Prize Afghans #12 

‘ Complete Afghan Book #14 
+ Instant Crochet Book 

‘ Easy Art of Flower Crochet 
' Easy Art of Needlepoint 





9259. Sew “Seamed-to-Slim” trio. Printed Patterns 
PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s g959 Va 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) jacket 34-48 
and pants 3 yds. 60 inch. .. 75 cents ok 


4907. Team overblouse with 6-gore 
skirt. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
2-5/8 yds. 45 inch fabric .. 75 cents 


9330. Dress or pantsuit—two ways 
great. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) dress 
1-5/8 yds. 60 inch fabric .. 75 cents 


9431. Slenderizing pantsuit. PRINT- 
ED PATTERN, Half Sizes 10%-18¥%. 
Size 14% (bust 37) jacket 1-1/2 yds. 
60 inch; pants 1-1/4 yds. .. 75 cents 


9431 
10Y%4-184% 





tk 104%-18¥, 


9339. Another ‘‘Seamed-to-Slim’ 
style. PRINTED PATTERN, Halt 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 2-1/4 yds. 60 inch. .. 75 cents 


827. Choose the sashed, longer ver- 
sion or ruffled, short cape. Croche 
of wooly, light shetland. Misses’ 8-20 
inClIKe CONS acter 75 cent 


7307. Stitch ‘n’ stuff one section at : 
time, join into gay 12” round, squar¢ 
patchwork pillows. Pattern pieces 
GTC CLO Siren ee arene ere 75 cent 


7497. Crochet pretty cape coa 
easily in alternating solid, lacy band 
of worsted in 2 colors. Directions 








Gla stihl eee Cent 
‘ Crocheting a Wardrobe (1$1.00 | Send To 
: Instant Sewing Book 1.00 
‘ Instant Fashion Book 1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
Denes some nie) ee Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 
‘ 1975 Needlecraft Catalog 19 New York, N.Y. 10011 
‘ Nifty Fifty Quilts 1.00 
’ ilts #1 .50 
Dalia ae cee e DRESSPATTERNS ......... 75 CENTS 
i 3 0 
; Ue Cp eet a 2a NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... .75 CENTS 


Add 25¢ for each item ordered for postage and special handling. 
1.00 Patterns will be sent to you FIRST CLASS MAIL. 





: Easy Art of Ripple Crochet 
‘ Sew + Knit 


OOOOOCOOOoOoOoOo0o00000 
oa 
oOo 


SNE 
Pattern No. Size Price 


ADDRESS 
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PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZI": 
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There is a growing interest in the 
art of flower arranging. It is not a 
aew art but dates back to ancient 
Egypt, China and 
japan. Today we 
have a great deal 
of material to use ant 
— flowers from 
yur own gardens, 
‘orist shops and 
crocery stores, as 
well as the wild 
grasses and flow- 
ers that grow along our roadsides. 
With these we can use “found” ob- 
jects, such as rocks, driftwood and 
shells, 

The flower arrangement should 
match the. setting. You arrange it 
for a certain spot and take into con- 
sideration the location, colors, tex- 
tures, etc. Flowers seldom come in 
pure colors, but usually shade from 
one hue to another. This makes for 
1 pleasing variety. You can make an 

rrangement to be placed against a 
vall or to be viewed from all sides, 
as one for the buffet or dining room 
cable. 

There are several basic shapes 
your arrangement can take — the 
pyramid or triangle, spherical or 
circular, crescent shape or a convex 
curve, to name a few. The S-curve 
‘s also interesting if you have the 





ORIENTAL 
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right material for it. Sometimes you 
find stems that are just naturally 
curved like this; others can be adapt- 
ed, like Scotch broom, which is very 
flexible. You may want to make a 
right or left-handed triangle to fit 
into a corner. 


Styles 


There are three main styles of 
arrangement — Oriental, traditional 
and modern. Colonial Williamsburg 
is a good example of variations on 
the traditional theme. There they 
have a lady artist who each day ar- 
ranges flowers and plant materials 
to harmonize with the rooms and 
colors. 

On the Oriental style, there are 
several schools of thought. Line, 
harmony and balance are most im- 
portant, and materials are used 
sparingly. In Japan it was once 
thought wrong to destroy nature; 
one took only the branches and 
blooms that accidentally fell from 
the plant. 

They have since departed from 
this rule, but designs are still simple 
and the Japenese are economical 
with their materials. Their arrange- 
ments are mostly symbolic — in one 
type, the tallest bloom represents 
heaven, the second tallest, man and 
the third or lowest, earth. Sometimes 
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TRADITLONAL 


Anangin YY Ylowers 


by Dorothy Welty Thomas 


This attractive arrangement of roses 
was made to be placed agairist a 
wall and viewed from one side only. 


the tallest represents mountains and 
the lowest meadows. 

Modern arrangements are inven- 
tive and depend a great deal on 
line. They are full of fantasy and sur- 


prise. Usually they are simple and- 


use the minimum of materials. Stems 
play an important role in modern, 
abstract arrangements. 


Tools 


There are a number of tools and 
aids that the flower arranger needs. 
First, there is wire for the stems. 
Nothing is more exasperating than 
to have a tulip stem break; you can 
run a wire through it to strengthen 
it. Then sometimes you can mend a 
broken woody stem with a toothpick. 
Florist tape is useful, too. 

To hold stems in the container, 
you may use a needlepoint holder 
(the most common) or a “frog,” 
which is usually a round piece of 
glass with holes in it. There are also 
metal ones. They need to be made 
secure to the bottom of the con- 
tainer with florist clay before water 
is put into the container. 

Then there is a spongy material 
known . commercially as “oasis,” 
which you saturate with water. It 
will hold the tiniest of stems and 
can be used more than once. Chicken 
wire or hardware cloth is useful in a 






MODERN 


large container. The chicken wire 
can be crumpled and _ stuffed into 
the container. I have found ever- 
green branches especially helpful; 
pine is probably the best. 

One should begin with a minimum 
of containers — one tall one, a low, 
wide bowl and a chunky shaped one, 
like a teapot or pitcher. You can 
add to these as you like. You may 
want some very small ones and a 
very large one that can stand on 
the floor. Flowering tree branches 
look nice in the latter. Even a tea- 
cup can make a nice container for 
a little nosegay. 

When you bring in flowers from 
the garden, carry them heads. down, 
so the stems are less likely to break. 
Avoid drafts when placing your 
arrangement. If flowers are inclined 
to wilt, wrapping them in news- 
paper and plunging the whole in 
water may freshen them. Some stems, 
such as poppies, should be singed 
before being placed in water. 

Remove objectionable _ leaves 
when arranging. For instance, mums 
have unlovely leaves and should be 
stripped. Substitute some other 
kind of foliage. Never force a fistful 
of posies into a container and expect 
them to look well. Place each blos- 
som individually. The smallest blooms 
or buds should usually be highest 
and the large ones placed lower in 
the arrangement. 

Sometimes figurines are used ef- 
fectively, as are driftwood, shells, 
etc. The container may be placed on 
a panel of something like teakwood 
or a flat piece of bark. There are 
ceramic and lacquered bases that 
enhance the beauty of some bouquets. 


Roses and Foliage 


You can use one single rose in a 
bowl or a dozen in a larger container. 
Their leaves are decorative too. Keep 
each bloom separate from the others. 

Foliage may add style to your ar- 
rangement. There are so many kinds 
that it would be difficult to name 
them. I used to arrange oak leaves 
with daisies effectively. In the North- 
east, florists use a great deal of huck- 
leberry foliage and evergreens. You 
can keep the evergreens from one 
bouquet to the next. I used to ar- 
range for my church, and we had 
many donations from funeral homes. 
When the flowers faded, I discarded 
them but kept the greens. I always 
had a “bank” of greens from which 
to choose. 


Fall Flowers 


Zinnias make a great contribution 
in the late summer and fall. Their 
stems are sturdy and their colors 
vivid and varied. Glads are also a 
good standby and can be mixed with 
other flowers and foliage. And don’t 
forget those things that grow be- 
sides our roads; grasses, weeds and 
berries can be used decoratively. 

Dried arrangements last all winter 
and are popular at Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. In the fall you can use 
vegetables to advantage in your ar- 
rangement, and at Thanksgiving, 
fruit, nuts and vegetables will give 
variety. Fresh red roses are nice at 
Christmas time. If you go south and 
have cutting privileges, you can use 
red poinsettias with white mums 
for Christmas. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
for flower arranging, so go ahead — 
experiment and have fun. 
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At this time of year two forces 
collide in my kitchen. One is total 
boredom with cooking in general 
and cooking veg- 
etables in partic- 
ular; the other is 
the sad realiza- 
tion that it is 
going to be quite 
a while before 
we have any 
home-grown pro- 
duce here in the 
Northeast. So it is necessary to make 
myself look up new recipes for pre- 
paring the same old foods. Often 
these new combinations use herbs 
in such a way as to increase the ap- 
peal but not the preparation time 
or cost of the dish. 

It is true that it will cost a bit to 
acquire some new herbs, but buying 
one at a time when you shop will 
minimize the bite out of the budget. 
And if spending a small amount for 
these additions helps make ordinary, 
inexpensive foods more acceptable, 
then they are a good investment 
indeed. 

One of my favorite herbs is dill 
weed, not to be confused with the 
more familiar dill seed we like in 
pickles and breads. The dill weed 
that I am encouraging you to try is 
the feathery, delicate green foliage 
of the same plant that produces the 
popular seed. If you have not tried 
it, it is a good one to liven up some 
otherwise pale cooking. 

Try it now and if it is popular 
with your family, you may want to 
grow and dry your own supply of dill 
weed next summer. Many gardeners 
traditionally grow dill but only har- 
vest the seed heads for pickle making. 
If you are in this group, you are 
missing a great deal of good flavor 
and aroma by tossing out the dill 
greenery. 

Dilled meat balls with a sour 
cream sauce has long been a favorite 
of mine to serve guests. With the 
meat balls I serve rice, as its rather 
bland taste shows off the sour cream 
sauce very nicely. A green vegetable 
such as green beans, Italian beans 
or broccoli would add color and 
texture as well as nutrition to the 
meal. The salad might be good old 
faithful carrot and raisin, but mois- 
tened with a stingy amount of French 
dressing instead of the usual mayon- 
naise. I’m sure I don’t need to sug- 
gest a dessert, for most cooks have 
their favorites. Here then is the 
recipe for dilled meat balls and their 
tasty sour cream sauce. 





DILLED MEAT BALLS 
(With Sour Cream Sauce) 

1% pounds ground chuck 

1 cup sour cream 
1% teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

% teaspoon garlic powder 

1 tablespoon butter or margarine 

SAUCE 

1 cup sour cream 

4 teaspoon garlic powder 

¥ teaspoon sugar 

2 teaspoons dill weed 

Combine the ground chuck, sea- 
sonings and sour cream. Form into 
about 35 meat balls. Chill for a half- 
hour or longer. Brown quickly in 
butter or margarine in a large skillet. 
Tip skillet so the meat balls roll 
around, eliminating the need for 
turning them as they brown. Place 
browned meat balls in casserole with 
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Theres Mag 


ic in Herbs 


by Charlotte Bruce 





Photo: American Egg Board 


Italian Egg Pie is nutritious, easy on the budget, and special enough to 
serve company as well as for everyday eating. 


a tight fitting lid and bake them in 
a 275° oven for 10 minutes. 

Meanwhile prepare sauce in the 
same skillet you used for browning 
meat balls. Combine sour cream 
and seasonings and heat slowly, 
scraping the skillet to get all the bits 
left from browning meat balls. Be 
careful not to boil the sauce or it 
will curdle. Serve over meat balls 
and rice. 


A Special Chicken Soup 


The kind of chicken soup one often 
gets — puddles of fat and helpless 
noodles in watery broth with almost 
no chicken — will either cause you 
to ignore chicken soup entirely or 
keep you alert for a good recipe. 
This creamy soup enlivened with dill 
will restore your faith in chicken 
soup. 

Served with a cranberry salad, a 
variety of relishes such as celery, 
carrot sticks and pickles and some 
hot muffins or biscuits, it will feed 
family or guests deliciously. It freezes 
well, so can be an elegant emergency 
meal for unexpected guests. Dill 
weed adds the distinctive taste. 


CREAMY CHICKEN SOUP 
1 3% pound frying chicken 
6 cups water 


2 stalks celery, cut in chunks 
1 bay leaf 


% teaspoon black pepper 
1% teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 

4 large potatoes, sliced 

2 onions, sliced 

1 cup light cream or half and half 

14 cup chopped fresh dill OR 

1 tablespoon dried dill weed 

Cut chicken in pieces of a size 
so all will be submerged in a kettle 
with the 6 cups of water. Add celery, 
bay leaf, salt and pepper. Bring to 
a boil, cover and simmer until 
chicken is tender (about 50 minutes). 
Remove the chicken pieces, strain 
the broth and chill it if time allows. 
Chilling makes it easy to remove ex- 
cess fat. If time is short, skim off 
fat with a spoon. Remove chicken 
from bones (discard skin) and cut 
chicken in bite-size chunks. Set aside. 

In a large skillet, sauté sliced 
onions and potatoes in butter or mar- 
garine for about 5 minutes. Then 
add approximately 2 cups of the 
cooking broth to vegetables, bring 
to a boil and simmer until vegetables 
are tender. 

When cooked, either blend or put 
mixture through a food mill. Then 
return it to the remaining broth. Add 
the cream and chicken pieces; reheat 
carefully but do not boil. Check 
the seasonings. If you are using dried 
dill weed, add it with the chicken 
pieces; if you are using fresh dill, 
wait to sprinkle it on the soup after 


it is in serving bowls. This recipe 
makes 8 servings. 


Use Dill Weed Often 


As a seasoning in everyday cook 
ing, dill weed is very useful. It goes 
best with rather bland foods and 
as with all herbs, should be used 
with discretion; in other words, 
“more” is not necessarily “better. ’ 
Here are some simple ideas to store 
up for the time when your dinne* 
looks a little dreary and dill can 
come to the rescue. 

¢ Sprinkle it over boiled carrots 
or potatoes and add butter or marga- 
rine. It is particularly good if bot! 
potatoes and dill are newly harvestec. 

* Sprinkle either fresh or dry dill 
weed over tossed green salad ancl 
dress it with a slightly sweetene 
oil and vinegar dressing. 

«Fresh or dried dill weed adds 
interest to cottage cheese. 

*Try adding dill weed to yow 
usual potato salad. 

When you are planting your gar 
den, include some dill. It is an annua’ 
and will grow in any soil that i: 
suitable for beans. You must wait 
to plant it outdoors until the soi 
is warm, but you can gain time by 
starting it indoors on a window sill. 
It is a good idea to stagger the plant 
ing of seeds outdoors if you want tc 
have fresh dill at its best over a long 
period. 


Try Basil Too 

Another popular herb is basil. It 
comes to mind most frequently when 
we are doing tomato cookery, bui 
it is also a welcome addition to meat 
fish and egg dishes. It is an attrac- 
tive annual plant that will enhance 
not only your cookery but your gar- 
den as well. 

In addition to the ordinary swee' 
basil plant that is green in color 
there is a variety called Dark Opa! 
with beautiful purple leaves and 
spikes of lavender flowers. It would 
be appropriate growing in the flower 
garden and also makes a pretty house 
plant. 

While we are on the subject o! 
growing herbs, let me also suggest 
that a potted herb plant such as 
basil, parsley or rosemary makes a 
thoughtful gift. Start a number oi 
plants and have them ready when 
you need a small remembrance. 

In the effort to improve ordinary 
fare by using herbs, where better 
could we start than with stewed to- 
matoes? I know this dish has a poo 
reputation in some circles, but give 
this recipe a try. Basil makes the 
difference. 


STEWED TOMATOES 


2% cups canned tomatoes (hopefully 
long on tomatoes and short on juice 
1 small onion, chopped 
Salt to taste 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon dried basil 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
2 or 3 slices dry toast, cubed 
In a heavy saucepan, sauté onion 
in butter or margarine until trans- 
parent. Add tomatoes and simmer 
about 10 minutes. Add other season- 
ings and taste to see if more is need- 
ed. Stir in the very dry toast cubes 
just before serving. If tomatoes are 
quite juicy, use the larger amount 
of bread. 
More suggestions for using basil: 
¢ Add it to spaghetti and pizza 
sauce. (Continued on page 49) 
American Agriculturist, April, 1975 











Make yours a 


Family Vacation 


As soon as the first warm day ar- 
rives —and sometimes even before 
that — the family members begin to 
talk about where they will go on 
vacation this year. Very often parents 
have some place in mind they'd like 
to see, but since any holiday is more 
fun when all the family have a part 
in planning it, they are wise to ask 
the youngsters where they'd like to 
0. 
~ Perhaps they will say “Disney- 
land,” either the one in California 
of the one in Florida, whichever is 
nearer. If they do, the parents can 
surely think of some spot they’d 
like to visit that is fairly near the 
one the kids choose. 

Maps are a big help. If the family 
studies them and adults show the 
youngsters just how very far away 
some place is from their home, they 





are pretty likely to understand and 
turn to another selection. Also, with 
the high cost of gasoline, it may be 
necessary to postpone such a trip 
and vacation this year even closer 
to home. This shouldn’t be too much 
of a hardship, for each state has all 
sorts of scenic attractions, recrea- 
tional parks, historic landmarks and 
amusement facilities — something to 
please each family member. 

Of course there are parents who 
prefer to take vacations by them- 
selves, leaving the children with 
competent help (hopefully), but these 
parents may someday regret the lack 
of being with their children at this 
fun-period of the year. It’s an old 
but very true saying that the “family 
who plays together stays together’ 

.and one worth remembering. 
Louise Price Bell 





(Continued from page 48) 


* Sprinkle it over scrambled eggs 
as they cook. 

*Use it in your favorite recipe 
for Three Bean Salad. 

* And here is a tasty dish, special 
enough for company but easy enough 
for everyday eating. 


ITALIAN EGG PIE 
Unbaked 9-inch pie shell 


4 eggs 
‘4 cup milk 


1 can (6% or 7 oz.) tuna 

‘2 pound Mozzarella cheese, grated 
‘4 teaspoon salt 

‘4 teaspoon pepper 

'& teaspoon basil 

‘2 teaspoon oregano 

Prepare the pie shell. Beat eggs 
and milk together until blended. 
Add remaining ingredients and stir 
well. Spoon into unbaked crust. Bake 
in a hot oven (425°) until brown, 30 
to 35 minutes. Serve hot, cut in 
wedges, either plain or with a hot 
tomato sauce. Makes 6 servings. 

Just a few more pointers in the 
use of herbs. Remember that dried 
herbs are more potent than fresh 
herbs. A good rule of thumb is to 
use 3 or 4 times as much of a fresh 
herb as you do a dried one. In most 
Cases % teaspoon of a dried herb will 
season 2 cups of vegetables. 

Buy herbs in small amounts, for 
they do lose their pizazz if kept too 
long. Some experts say a year is long 
enough to store herbs. Check to see 
if you can find the herbs you want 
in the store’s own brand, as they are 
often much cheaper than the highly 
advertised brands. Do not store your 
herbs or spices over the stove; they 


look pretty and seem handy there, 
but the heat is hard on them. Make 
certain that they are tightly stop- 
pered. 

From time to time we will inves- 
tigate other herbs and spices that 
add interest to both the preparation 
and consumption of food. Meanwhile 
there is a publication I would recom- 
mend to those of you interested in 
the subject of herbs. It is a brand 
new paperback called “When the 
Good Cook Gardens” by Ortho 
Books and is full of information about 
all kinds of vegetables as well as 
herbs. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS! 


Three Cheers For Woody 
The New Hired Hand 
Out of the Night 

To Count Thirteen 
Holloway’s Hired Hand 
The Electric Fence 

Oh Doctor! 

Christmas on the Farm 
Henpecked 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST plays 
are especially designed for rural and 
small town dramatic groups, schools, 
and organizations. Plays are amusing, 
royalty free, and easy to produce. 

To order plays, write to: American 
Agriculturist Play Dept., Box 370, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Enclose 
$1.00 for each play wanted. Send 
money order or check; no stamps, 
please. 

Before ordering, if you prefer to 
see a brief description of each play 
and know how many persons are in 
the cast, send 15 cents for our Play 
List. 


_ Finland. Lands of Hans Christian. Andersen, Nobel 


. SEPTEMBER 4—25 — This memorable experience . 


ce “relaxing cruise of the beautiful Greek Isles topped 7 
: witha stopin Egypt, and then—Italy includes Rome, — 





Start our own Bicentennial with an enjoyable visit to the Home 
of Our Heritage. American Agriculturist—Travel Service Bureau 
this year give you these outstanding choices. Come along! Prices 


will never be better. 


BRITISH ISLES: MAY 29—JUNE 14 — All you've 
read, heard and dreamed about from Ireland’s 
Blarney Stone and the lochs of bonnie Scotland 
through England's lovely lake district and topped 
by three full days in exciting London. Spring is 
the time! 





SCANDINAVIA: MAY 29—JUNE 17 — Truly 
sunshine days are yours in this well-planned, _ 
comprehensive coverage of the memorable spots 

and experiences of Denmark, Sweden, Norway and 


7 Pees, ene sons and daughters of Viking | | 
ees — see it a eS 





CENTRAL EUROPE and ALPS: AUGUST 14— 
SEPTEMBER 5 — Frankfurt, Rhine Cruise, Black 
Forest, Munich, Bavarian Alps, Vienna, the 
beautiful. Danube, Venice, Verona, Jungfraujoch, 
Lucerne, Zurich — just a partial listing of an 
exciting repeat of a tour winner — try it! 





MEDITERRANEAN, GREECE and ITALY: Q 


- combines visits to. ancient and modern Greece,a_ e¥@ 


oe Capri, Sorrento, Florence and Venice. a 
ey and vo9 I be Peed: ee) its low, oes 











SPAIN and PORTUGAL: SEPTEMBER 11—25 — 
Si! Now see them — the glorious peoples, great 
civilization and dramatic history of Iberia. Your 
tour will see Lisbon, Seville, Tangiers, Granada, 
Cordoba, Madrid, Toledo, and ever so much more. 
Get a folder! 







Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. X 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Massachusetts 02192 


We're with you in thinking Europe this year. Send me the folder(s) for: 
C1 British Isles; LJ Scandinavia; LF) Central Europe & Alps; (J Mediterranean, 
Greece & Italy; (1 Spain & Portugal; 1 All Five. 

Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
PLEASE PRINT 
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Recently we gathered an interest- 
ing item from the Men’s Garden 
Club Bulletin (Rochester, New York), 
which told how 
three gardeners 
invested in 300 
pounds of “seed” 
potatoes and 
went in on shares 
with a farmer. 
“Our harvest 
was around 3,600 
pounds of spuds, 





and we were all pleased with our 
10-to-1 increase,” the bulletin states. 

A young lady went one better, 
according to the newsletter. “You 
remember there was a landfill prob- 
lem, and they wouldn’t pick up our 
trash. Being a gardener, I dug little 
holes in the ground between my 
roses and buried our garbage. Well, 
darn if something didn’t grow be- 
tween the roses, and do you know 
that in the fall I dug a peck of some 
of the nicest red-skinned potatoes 
you ever saw! A peck of potatoes 
from the garbage peelings, and they 
didn’t cost me a penny! And as an 
extra bonus, the roses bloomed better 
than ever!” 

Good tip! Next time you peel po- 
tatoes, peel them so you have a few 
eyes left on the skins. Plant these 
in your garden, and they will take 
the place of “seed” potatoes. As 
most of us know, potatoes are not 
started from seed, but from seed 
pieces, tubers cut so each piece has 
an eye. 

Those round seed balls you see on 
top of potato plants are not “little 
tomatoes,” as many think. They have 
nothing to do with potatoes crossing 
with a tomato and are worthless, 
except to hybridizers. 


Grow Radishes 


Did you know that radishes were 
once used to cure madness and de- 
mon possession? If radishes had this 
power today, everyone should plow 
up the front yard and put it into 
radishes. We need such a cure! 

A good radish to try is Cherry 
Belle; it is perfect for growing in 
the greenhouse or in the home gar- 
den. Icicle is a dandy early long 
white radish (30 days). 

Another good white radish is Sum- 
mer Cross, a Japanese F1 hybrid 
bred for heat tolerance. It can be 
sowed in late spring or midsummer 
for a big crop. Roots can be used 
when 6 inches long and 1 inch across, 
or they may be left to grow to a 
foot in length and 2% inches in di- 
ameter. Flesh is crisp and mildly 
pungent. Be sure to make successive 
plantings every week or ten days 
throughout the summer and early 
fall. 


Potted Plants 

Home owners often like to raise 
tomatoes and peppers in pots. The 
pots can be clay, plastic or one of 
the organic materials such as pressed 
paper, peat or manure. Those of you 
who used the “Jiffy 7 pellet’ pot 
last year found it to be a good in- 
stant pot; one objection has been the 
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nylon was so strong that roots had a 
hard time getting through the mesh. 

This year things may be a little 
different, since the makers of nylon 
covered pellets have brought out a 
pot without the nylon mesh. In ad- 
dition to having no net to interfere 
with roots, it is also cheaper (costing 
about one-third less than the old 
Jiffy pellet) and has less “soil” vol- 
ume. Its disadvantage is in being less 
rugged than the Jiffy pellet with net 
and must be handled with care. 

These instant pots are used for 
bedding plants, tomatoes, peppers, 
etc., and are also ideal for rooting 
geraniums, poinsettias, azaleas and 
other house plants. There are two 
sizes of peat cylinders — 2X2x\% 
inch and 14X1% inch. Both have 
flat bottoms and do not tip over 
easily. Plant a seed or two in the 
center of each pot and let them 
grow. Plant pot and all outdoors 
when the weather is warm. 


Save Money on Food 

We're glad to see more and more 
home gardeners growing cabbage, 
Brussels sprouts, broccoli and other 
members of the cabbage family. You 
still have time to start your own 
plants from seed. 

Most of these items are cool 
weather crops and like to be started 
indoors. Sow seed thinly, about an 
inch apart, or closer if you plan to 
transplant them into boxes or pots. 
Try some red cabbage (Red Acre) 
for something a bit different, also 
savoy cabbage with its crumpled 
leaves. 

It should be remembered that 
many of the “prepared” foods you 
buy may be convenient, but they add 
to your weekly food bill. Take cole- 
slaw for example. Ready-made, it 
costs about 40 cents a pound in the 
supermarket, while fresh cabbage 
costs about 10 cents a pound. At 
this rate, cabbage costs 300 percent 
more when purchased as coleslaw. 
You have to figure a little more for 
the dressing, but with vinegar and 
other items in the kitchen, you can 
make your own dressing at a small 
cost. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “Please tell us 
what makes the leaves on our im- 
patiens or day plants drop.” 

Answer — Leaf drop can be due 
to high temperature or dry soil. Im- 
patiens does best in a cool room, 
where the temperature is no higher 
than 60 or 65 degrees. 

Spots on leaves are due to aphids, 
which also cause a sticky substance 
to form. To control this, wash the 
plant with soap and water. Tall 
plants can be pinched back to in- 
duce bushiness. Root the cuttings in 
plain tap water if you want new 
plants and set them outdoors when 
it’s warm weather. 


ROVER — ALL OVER! 


by Geraldine Ross 

| called and called before he came; 

There’s much... believe me...in a 
name! 


The Inside Passage Cruise to Alaska, through wooded 





narrow channels and 


fjords is one of the most beautiful boat trips in the world. You'll never forget it! 


Three Great Vacations 


In recent years we have alternated 
the Inside Passage Cruise to Alaska 
with a tour to interior Alaska, but in 
1975 we are of- 
fering both trips, 
so you can choose 
whichever one 
sounds more ap- 
pealing. Dates 
for our Inside 
Passage Cruise 
are June 3-20 
and for the Alas- 
ka Interior Tour, August 9 to 22 or 
24, depending on whether or not 
you take the optional trip to Kotzebue 
and Nome. Following are brief de- 
scriptions of these two vacations, 
and we hope you will visit our 49th 
state this year with AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTurist and Travel Service Bu- 
reau. 

Added highlights of the Alaska 
Cruise are sightseeing in the Canadi- 
an Rockies (Jasper Park and the 
Columbia Ice Fields) and visits to 
Victoria and Vancouver, two of 
Canada’s most interesting cities. Our 
cruise ship will be the SS Prince 
George, and we will spend nine 
wonderful days traveling through 
2,000 miles of spectacular scenery, 
with stops at interesting ports of 
call along the way. 

Going north we'll stop at Prince 
Rupert, Ketchikan, Juneau and Skag- 
way. Ketchikan claims to be the 
“Salmon Capital of the World” and 
has the world’s largest collection of 
totem poles. Just outside of Juneau, 
Alaska’s capital, is beautiful Auke 
Lake with its famous log chapel 
and towering Mendenhall Glacier. 

At Skagway we board the White 
Pass & Yukon narrow-gauge train 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 


Box 370-T 
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for the breathtaking trip to Lake 
Bennett, along the Trail of ’98. From 
Lake Bennett we return to Skagway 
and begin our southward cruise on 
the Inside Passage. 


See Interior Alaska 

On our air tour to Alaska, we first 
visit Seattle and then Sitka. In Juneau 
we take the same sightseeing tour 
described above and also have a 
chance to take the optional Glacier 
Bay National Monument trip. This, 
we believe, is something you won't 
want to miss, for nowhere can you 
get a better idea of Alaska’s wild 
beauty than on this day-long cruise. 
Youll see icebergs, glaciers, fjords, 
towering snowcapped mountains and 
many different kinds of wildlife. 

We cruise the Inside Passage from 
Juneau to Skagway, then take the 
White Pass & Yukon train trip to 
Lake Bennett and continue to White- 
horse, Yukon Territory. We travel 
the famed Alaska Highway from 
Whitehorse to Fairbanks. While in 
Fairbanks we'll cruise the Tanana 
River aboard the “Discovery,” only 
passenger sternwheeler operating in 
Alaskan waters. 

On our way to Anchorage we will 
visit Mt. McKinley National Park, 
and sightseeing in the Anchorage 
area will include trips to Portage 
Glacier, Mount Alyeska and the 
Matanuska Valley, one of our na- 
tion’s best agricultural areas. Both 
Alaskan vacations are delightful; 
perhaps you've taken one in the past 
and will want to join us on the other 


one this year. 
Pacific Northwest—Canadian Rockies. 


Last year our Pacific Northwest 
(Continued on page 51) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Alaska Cruise 
Alaska Air Tour 
Pacific Northwest 
Heart o’ the West 


Name 


Gardens of Europe 
British Isles Tour __ 


_ Scandinavian Holiday 


Great Western Circle 





Address 








(Please print) 
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Want to know how to fight high 
prices? Sew It Yourself! Sew every- 
thing you want for the season ahead 
and save lots of dollars. 

Our 1975 Spring-Summer Pattern 
Catalog is crammed with the most 
beautiful new designs — romantic 
long and short dresses, halter tops, 
jackets, pants, shorts, Inches Slim- 
mer Styles, vacation outfits and more. 

Choose from more than 100 fash- 
ions in all sizes — Children, Juniors, 
Misses, Women, Half Sizes. Clip 
coupon in catalog and choose your 
FREE PATTERN. 

To get your copy of our 1975 
Spring-Summer Fashion Catalog, 
send 75 cents to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, Pattern Dept., Box 125, Old 
Chelsea Station, New York, New 
York 10011. 





Vacations..... 
(Continued from page 50) 


Tour was sold out. We will repeat 
it this summer (except for Expo!), 
and the dates are July 5-26. Here 
are a few of the trip’s highlights.. 
We'll tour world-famous Pendle- 
ton Woolen Mills, stop to see the 
ancient Indian pictographs at Picture 
Gorge and take the 35-mile Rim 
Drive around sapphire blue Crater 
Lake. We'll drive along the scenic 
Columbia River Gorge, stop to see 
Bonneville Dam and Multnomah 
Falls and enjoy luncheon at Timber- 








If the tiller you've been using has its revolv- 
ing blades in FRONT and NO power to the 
wheels (see ‘TORTURE! above), you won't 
ever be happy with it again once you try 
the TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter 
which has its revolving blades in the REAR 
and POWER DRIVEN WHEELS — and is SO 
EASY to use you guide it with just ONE 
HAND! (see ‘JOY! above). You do NOT have to 
walk behind it, leaving footprints! It does 
NOT shake you half to death! It leaves NO 
wheelmarks! There's NO unbearable tangling! 
The TROY-BILT® is now in its 14th great 
year. $O, if you want tilling to be a JOY in- 
Stead of TORTURE from now on, please mail 
the coupon below or a postcard right now for 
the whole story of this wonderfully different 
and better design in tillers! OFF-SEASON SAV- 
INGS now in effect for a limited time. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
ap am ap as GP ae ee ae =e as = 

TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters i 
4 Dept. 50274 

102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
§ Please send the whole wonderful story of TROY- 

BILT® Roto Tillers including prices and OFF-SEA- i 
§ SON-SAVINGS now in effect for a limited time. 


} ee (Please Print Clearly) i 
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line Lodge on beautiful snowcapped 
Mt. Hood. 

One of America’s most impressive 
mountains is massive Mt. Rainier, an 
ice-clad extinct volcano. It can be 
seen for many miles as we travel 
toward Seattle. Next we cross the 
Canadian border and visit Victoria, 
capital of British Columbia. Sight- 
seeing here includes its many parks, 
Marine Drive, City Center and, of 
course, world-famous  Butchart 
Gardens. 

Many people think Vancouver is 
Canada’s most beautiful city. Here 
well see Stanley Park, the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Queen 
Elizabeth Arboretum and Capilano 
Canyon. 

The train ride from Vancouver to 
Jasper National Park is one of the 
most spectacular in all North Ameri- 
ca. The magnificent alpine scenery 
defies description — you just have to 
see it for yourself. While in Jasper 
Park we will see Lac Beauvert, 
Pyramid and Patricia Lakes, Maligne 
Canyon and the famous Haida Totem 
Pole. 

Leaving Jasper, we travel along 
the Ice-Field Highway and again 
enjoy some of the most breathtaking 
scenery in the Canadian Rockies. The 
vast Columbia Ice Fields cover 150 
square miles; we'll have luncheon at 
the Ice Field Chalet. 

Lake Louise and Banff are prob- 
ably the best known spots in the 
Canadian Rockies, and they are also 
among the most beautiful. A drive 
from Lake Louise takes us to Moraine 
Lake and Valley of Ten Peaks, and 
on our way to Banff we'll see John- 
ston Canyon. 

We also visit Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park and then cross the border 
to enter Glacier National Park. Here 
we'll stay at two charming hotels, 
Many Glacier Hotel and Glacier Park 
Lodge. Going-to-the-Sun Highway is 
one of the world’s outstanding roads 
for scenery, and we cross the Con- 
tinental Divide at Logan Pass. 


Other Vacations 

Next month we will tell you about 
two other summer trips. They are 
our annual Heart o’ the West Tour 
from July 26 to August 16 and a 
Great Western Circle Tour from 
August 2 to 18. 

Also, don’t forget our British 
Isles Tour (May 29 to June 14) and 
the Scandinavian Tour (May 29 to 
June 20). And if you hurry, it is 
still possible to join the Gardens of 
Europe Tour later this month. 





Do you have..... 


Directions for making balsam 
pillows? Mrs. Vera Willard, Star Rt., 
East Burke, Vt., would like to know 
when to gather the needles, how to 
dry them, etc. 


Sheet music for “Springtime in 
the Rockies’? Ms. Eugenia Nye, 
Dutch Hollow, Avon, NY 14414, is 
looking for a copy. 


A “recipe” for making a liniment 
of wormwood or wormwood oil and 
vinegar? This request comes from 
Miss Betty Evans, 11827 E. Scott 
Rd., Medina, NY 14103. 


A copy of the March 1952 “Ladies 
Home Journal” you would sell to 
Mrs. George B. Finley, Washington, 
Maine 04574? 


— Rural 
UP 


SAVE 1: 


Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


A delicious, natural way to enjoy a lifetime 


of multi-vitamin and mineral nutrition. 


No one knows better than an American gardener how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin 
A, B-Complex vitamins, Vitamin C . . . and such vital min- 
erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron. 

Tender Stalks . .. Strong Plants! 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- 
gus bears tender, succulent stalks 









OFFER MAY EXPIRE IN 30 DAYS. MAIL COUPON TODAY. SAVE UP TO 40% 





| STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, [J] Check or [] Money Order enclosed. 
Geneva, N. Y. 14456 Or charge my account with 


| Please send Stern’s Inch-Thick O poe : 
Asparagus (Catalog #09951) (J American Express; [] Diners Club 


up to one inch thick—with an ex- 
ceptionally mild, delicious flavor. 
Plant 100 of these roots, and you 
should have all the asparagus you 
can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- 
ington asparagus, originated by | 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, is 

a very strong grower, with deep 


as follows: LJ Carte Blanche; [] Master Charge. 


Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). 























Dept.M-2 , Geneva, N. Y. 14456 


roots, and is now considered the Quantity ._, N.Y. State residents, add 4% (plus local) | 
best variety of asparagus grown. | one neue oi Sales Tax. | 
Special planting. instructions | No. 3) pric ae Price: | 
sent with every shipment. | os es eee Specify Account No | 
See oan Guaranteed! You | 0 25 Plants $5.95 $ 4.25 ite | 
within 1 Inonth ate pen cite WEL 50 Plants. 9.95 7.80. Namo-(print) 
prepeny rpese de cata te is : 
p Be 
or free replacement for any un- 1 100 Plants 17.00 12.50 Address 
satiety, plants. No need to re- | 250 Plants 35.00 28.00 | 
turn plants, ever! i 
a wy aS 15 500 Plants 55.00 45.00 iY | 
Ti ’ 
i 1000 Plants 90.00 75.00 State Zip | 





na a auto Every type & size 
truck . 
@ farm 
trailer 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


FREE 
CATALOG 


3 TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


Tolintle 1113 Chestnut St..Camden, N.J. 


STED 
NO 


it —_—____ 
ben —____ 








THIS... NOT THIS! @ 
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(in lots of 100) 


100 for $49.00 

250 for 110.00 

5 for $3.95 25 for 15.00 500 for 190.00 
10 for 6.95 50 for 26.00 1000 for 325.00 


WONDERFUL FOR 
@ PIES @ FRESH FRUIT DISHES 
e@ CAKES e PRESERVES 





EASY TO GROW! Mix plenty of peat moss with soil in plant- 
ing holes for loose texture and organic richness. Plant 3-4 
ft. apart. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. You must be delighted or notify 
us within 1 month after you receive plants and we’ll send 
a refund or free replacement for any unsatisfactory plants. 


MAIL COUPON NOW — WHILE QUANTITIES LAST! 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
Please send my BLUEBERRY plants guaranteed as stated above. 
Cat. No. 75207. 

Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 
American Express, O Carte Blanche, ( Master Charge, 
BankAmericard. © Diners Club 


Abundant Berry Crops All 
Summer Long 
Every bush loaded with huge grape- 
like clusters of extra juicy berries. 
Plants last a lifetime, grow 5-6 feet 
tall and produce heavier crops 
each succeeding year. 


10 VARIETIES AVAILABLE 
We recommend planting 2 or more 
varieties for cross-pollination to in- 
sure bountiful crops. Unless you 
specify otherwise, we’ll ship sturdy, 


well-rooted 1-year-old assortment of 5 for $ 3.95 

: oe ° oe ° Seen 10 for 6.95 Specify Acct. # 
y), * Stanley * Pemberton « Atlan- 

tic * Dixi * Concord (mid-season) ¢ 25 for 15.00 Name 

Jersey * Burlington (late). Catalog 50 for 26.00 eddies 
#75207. 100 for 49.00 


250 for 110.00 City _____. State Zip 


500 for 190.00 Add 10% postage & packing (70¢ minimum). 
1000 for 325.00 N.Y.S. Residents add 4% (plus local) Sales 7 
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-Stern's Nurseries 
Dept. M 2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred 
to an outstanding 34 Simmental bull, due to 
ealve early March. Address inquiries: Kral 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, 
or phone collect 914/758-4053. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 
PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, heifers, 
cows. 55th year. Farmer raised and priced. 
Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


40TH ANNUAL NEW YORK ANGUS 
ASSOCIATION SALE 


Saturday, April 19, 1975 11:00 a.m. 
Sayre Farms, Phelps, N.Y. 


Cows with calves, useful 3-n-1 combinations, 
many bred heifers with their first calves at 
side or due shortly, 10 young herd sires and 
10 hiefers designated as Junior Heifer Proj- 
ects for showing at this summer's fairs. Cat- 
alogs are available at the sale or from Mrs. 
Naomi Smith. 


ShiRaLoKen Farm 
Deposit, N.Y. 13754 


AYRSHIRES 














N.Y. AYRSHIRE STATE SALE 
82 HEAD 

SAT., MAY 3RD. at 12 NOON 

Z _Fair Grounds, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
Big prices not expected. Big Values Assured. 
25 COWS - 33 BRED HEIFERS - 24 YEARLINGS 
and CALVES. 20 fresh, 21 due in May, 5 in 
June, 7 Bred Heifers later. Dams of heifers 
have recs. to 16,740 M 4.2% 695 F at 5 yrs. 

Lunch at Sale - For Free Catalog Write 
TOM WHITTAKER 
Box 145 - BRANDON, VT. 05733 


Livestock 
tira Lay 





BABY CHICKS 


52ND YEAR. Top laying 
Leghorn and Vantress. 





RIDGWAY’S 
strains and _ heavies. 


White Rock Cross Broilers. Guineas. Prompt 
shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. Free 
brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 1, 


Ohio 43332. Phone 614/499-2163. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS, Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cornish MHalleross. Write for price 
list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill 
Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy meat breeds. Cockerels go 
14 lbs. Circular. Phone 717/866-2820. Strick- 
ler Farms, Newmanstown 8, Pa. 170738. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST heavy breed 
brown ege layer available today. Genuine 
Hareo Orchards Sex Links ideal for large or 

















small flocks. Koskinen Farms, RD #1, Tru- 
mansburg, N.Y. 14886. 607/387-9300. 
HI PRODUCTION LAYERS - White Leg- 


horn for white eggs, Buff Sex Link for 
brown eggs, Cornish Cross for meat. Write 
for circular and price list to Parks Poultry 
Farm, Cortland, New York 13045. 


BEEF CATTLE 





FOR SALE — An outstanding group of big, 
growthy crossbred heifers. They are 1/2 blood 
Chianina out of dairy-beef cows. Chianina 
erosses produced the Grand and _ Reserve 
Grand Champion Steers and Carecasses at the 
recent North American Livestock Exposition. 
We also have big service age bulls available 
for your inspection. For more details contact: 
Fred Smalstig, Topp Hill Farms, Hillsdale, 
N.Y. 12529. 518/825-3097. 


MORE GREAT BULLS 
THAN HEINZ(7) HAS 
VARIETIES 


And a professional staff to guide their use! A staff who can 
combine the practical aspects of type with the genetic abilities 
of a sire to improve milk, test and pedigree appeal and infuse 


this blend into your future herd. 


Lazy L Skyliner WALLIE 

Ru Ann KNIGHT LUCKY 
Betterway REAR ADMIRAL 
Mayior ROYAL DESIGN 

La Honda STARMAKER 
Paclamar Triune NEEDLE 
Franiane BLACK KNIGHT 
Duartes Acres KNIGHT PRINCE 
U of Md COLUMBUS 

Arlinda Chief CURRIER 
Carnation FIRST MILLION 
Weller Farm SAM ASTRONAUT 
Lavacres MAPLE 

Len-Lyn Model Kingpin MAXIM 


Ato, 
+1140 
+ 1083 
+1063 
+1020 
+997 
+971 
+964 
+946 
+ 937 
+ 838 
+ 833 
+750 
+714 


+ 27: 
+ 43 
+24 
+34 
1.9 
+35 
tos 
+24 
+ 38 
+31 
+28 
sta 
+15 
+10 


For the balance of the list and additional information, please call: 


PT ro 


i n-c o-r*p, ora ted 


p.0. box &80, 
ithaca, n.y. 14850 
(607) 257-3143 





BEEF CATTLE 


A 


DUCKS & GEESE 





BEEFALO - For information on this new 
exciting animal that will breed with Dairy 
as well as Beef cattle, call or write: Beefalo 
Fast, Inc., Box 38381, Roslyn, N.Y. 11576 - 
516/621- 3050 - 212/679- 8170 or George Park 
703/968-3529. 


CHAROLAIS 


GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRES (2) 
available for possession on lease or excellent 
quality semen. French-Mexican breeding. 
Contact R. B. Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5358. 

YOUNG PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls for 
sale. All progeny of superior imported AI 
sires. Reasonably priced. Charles McKilligan, 
RD1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 607/369- 
2705. 


N. Y. Ss OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 














CHIANINA 
50% CHIANINA, 50% HOLSTEIN bull calf 
for sale (born Thanksgiving) $150.00 Ideal 


for 3-way beef cross (fast, continuing 
growth, high milk production) or steer. Call 
Kent Gartner — 607/277-0476, or write: 1640 
Trumansburg Rd., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


DAIRY CATTLE 





COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save 
on bedding. All sizes available. For informa- 
tion call or write P & L Belting Co., 6525- 
50th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 
414/652-3912. x 
COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
6525-50th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 
414/652-3912. 





DOGS 


ST. BERNARD A.K.C. registered puppies for 
sale. W. E. Yoder, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. 


AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD Stock Dogs. 
Learn quickly, are great watch dogs. Blue 
merles. -Ron Frazier, Hill Road, Freedom, 
N.Y. 14065. Phone 716/567-8335. 

FREE to good farm home. AKC male Pem- 
broke Welsh Corgi. Good herding breed. Loves 
the outdoors. Rosalind Bailey, 21 Friendship 
Ave., Suncook, N.H. 03275. Phone 603/485- 
5790. 

A.K.C. REGISTERED German Shepherd pup- 
pies, backed by American and Canadian 




















Champions. Farm raised. Gentle strain. Price 
$75. Charles Coe, Rl, Boonville, New York 
13309. ; : 
AKC PEKINGESE, beautiful puppies, young 
bitches, bred females, reasonable. Tripp, 
Flyer Road, Chittenango, N.Y. 1380387. 

SHAFFNER’S BORDER COLLIES: 35 years 


breeding beautiful working and family dogs. 
Puppies; started or trained dogs; sires and 
dams certified workers; natural heelers; 
registered; training instructions. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, 
Penna. 16827. Phone 814/466-6535. 

AIREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox Ter- 


rier, AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, Morris, 
N.Y. 13808. 





NEW ENGLAND HEREFORD Assn. 

Annual Spring & SALE 
At The Fair Grounds. GUILFORD, VERMONT 
Saturday MAY 3, 1975 
Selling 20 Bulls, 80 Females 
For catalogs & reservations contact: 
CHARLES L. TURNER, Sale Mgr. 
Box 150, East Dover, Vermont 05341 





LIVESTOCK MART 





NEW YORK BULL TEST STATION 
-SALE- 


55 Performance Tested Beef Bulls 
Angus, Polled Hereford, 


Limousin X and Simmental X 


FINGER LAKES LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Friday, May 16, 7:30 P.M. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 





HARDY GOSLINGS and Ducklings. Cata- 
logue 25¢. Pilgrim Goose Hatchery, Box 95, 
Williamsfield, Ohio 44098. 


RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Large White 
Embdens, White Chinese and Toulouse gos- 
lings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
ducklings. Guineas. Prompt shipping. Guar- 
anteed mail delivery. Free brochure. Ridgway 
Hatcheries, LaRue 1, Ohio 43332. Phone 
614/499-2163. 
MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch. 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


GOATS 











DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 
Dairy Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908D-36, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 





REGISTERED NUBIANS for superior flavor 
milk and top production. DHIR tested. Pov- 
erty Hill Farms, Pleasant Valley, N.Y. 12569. 
Phone 914/635-2121. 


HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 
Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/228-3500 or 914/223- 
5224, 

FOR SALE: Breeding 








age Hereford Bull, 


reasonably priced. Crimper in good operating 
condition, will 
grain. 


handle medium 
716/741-8178. 
REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1167 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


capacity of 








HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 





Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 





HORSES 


PAIR BLACK MARES 5 & 6 years old, half 
sisters. Approx. 3600 lbs. Also an 8 month 
old filly. Adolph Falkowski, 188 Hill Street, 
Suffield, Conn. 06078. 
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EXOTIC BREEDS 


Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 


Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 
York and New England for 
semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.!. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 





HORSES 


GREY BRUCE HORSE BREEDERS annual 
sale at Fair Grounds, Owen Sound, Ontario, 
Canada, on Wednesday, May 28, 1975. Heavy 
and light horses, ponies, and good equip- 
ment. Location — 165 miles north of Buf- 
falo. For information apply to: C. O. Sut- 
cliffe, Sec.-Treas., Desboro, Ontario. No 
catalogues. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1644, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








OXEN 


ONE PAIR 3-year Holstein steer — ox 
handy — weighs 3000 lbs. One pair 4-year 
Durham steer — ox handy — weighs 2600 
lbs. H. Ostiguy, N. Brookfield, Mass. 01535. 
617/867-3396. 








PEAFOWL 


PEAFOWL-WHITE, Blue and Black. Also 
Ornamental Pheasants and Ducks. Send for 
new price list to Ronnie Laviana, 1684 
Chamberlain Highway, Kensington, Conn. 
06037. 








POULTRY 


HOW TO WIN PRIZES Color Poultry Book 
$3.00, popular, rarest, exotic breeds ineclud- 
ing Araucanas (Easter Eggs - Blue/Green) 
25 $19.95; Broad Breasted Cornish Rock 
Cross 100 - $29.95; 30 assorted Bantam eggs 
$7.95; 15 faney duck eggs $8.95; 30 assorted 
Pheasant eggs $17.50 FOB. Speciat purchase 
incubator sale $88.95, regular $57.50 - 100 





capacity, 80 duck-turkey, 40 goose eggs. 
Automatic thermostat. Make Yourself In- 
cubator Kit $11.95. $4.95 Books: Hatching 
Guide, Guineas, Waterfowl, Caponizing, Ex- 
hibiting Poultry To Win, Bantams For Evy- 
eryone $5.95; Profitable Pigeon Raising 
$2.95. 999-picture color catalog $1.00. 


Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 63, Iowa 50501. 





PRICE LIST SENT on request — goslings, 
ducklings, chicks. David Hartman, Clearview 
Stock Farm and Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 


MANY BREEDS OF Goslings, Ducklings, 
Guineas, Chicks and Turkeys. Hoffman 
Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 


CHICKS, DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, Guinea 
Keets and Turkey Poults. U.S. Pullorum- 
Typhoid clean. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Willow Hill Farm and Hatchery, Dept. D, 
Richland, Pennsylvania 17087. 

PALMS ELE RR ASA eS re de eae ace 


RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book describing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
feeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, 
Bloomingten, Illinois 61701. 

eee a 


SANTA GERTRUDIS - BEEF CATTLE 


GROWTHY CROSSBREDS — your cows, 
Santa Gertrudis bulls. Winter prices. Robert 
Eastman, Box 368, Ithaca, New York 14850. 














PaO ECOUCCEGE 
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May Issue... Closes April 1 





ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


June Issue... Closes May 1 


Publishing and closing dates 








CIDER MILLS 





LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 
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AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 








Auctioneering, Ine., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401, 
eee a a ae tC es eR ee TE 


AUCTIONEERS 





AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree ‘service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTIONEER - Farm Sale Specialist. Let 
our competent staff handle the details of your 
Successful auction. References available. Mel 
Manas Whitney Point, N.Y. 13862. 607/692- 


re at ee Dinah a Sete EADS bed HEPA Reed 
BEES 








BEES ARE PROFITABLE honey producers 
and pollinators. Send $1.25 for Starting 
Right With Bees and copy of Gleanings, to: 
leanings in Bee Culture, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 
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CEDAR POSTS 


CEDAR POSTS — 8”-5” 
ened, 54¢; 2-1/2’’-3-1/2” top, 8’ long, 68¢; 
4”-5” top, 8’ long, $1.05. FOB Roebuck, On- 
tario. No customs or duty. Delivery can be 
made in trailer load quantities only. Call 
John Rudl — 613/836-5465 evenings. 





top, 6’ long, sharp- 


CHAIN SAWS 





CHAIN SAW CHAIN, guidebars, saw parts, 
Sharpening equipment. Top quality. Huge 
Savings! Free catalog. Special offers. Write 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 43073-H, Middletown, 
Ky. 40243, 
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FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CORN - SHELLED 
FOR SALE — shelled dry corn, delivered in 
20 ton loads. Please call for delivered prices. 
716/765-2751 or 716/589-5249. 
EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
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FARM BUILDINGS 











ROSATO) Sata was 47 aU tata 


Early order 
discount in 
effect now. 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLE ean 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL [. 
BUILDING 


PLU Rl ae cee e 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
commercial buildings. Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 82’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.S. 
30, collect 800/851-4550. Send 50¢ for building 
catalog. 








BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 


July Issue 
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SHEEP 





SWINE 





SUFFOLK SHEEP America’s leading 
breed, popularity still growing. We can show 
you why. National Suffolk Sheep Associa- 
tion, Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


FREE - Sheep Equipment and Supplies Cata- 
logue - Sheepman Supply Company, Route 1, 
Barboursville, Va. 22923. 

a a eer ees eee AES 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., R. D. #1, Locke, 
N.Y. 13092; telephone 315/497-2827 will know 
where good cattle are available for your 
herd or Junior Breeders. National - Ameri- 
can Shorthorn Assoc., 8288 Hascall St., 
Omaha, Nebraska 68124. New York State 
Shorthorn Association. 

SELECT YOUR POLLED Shorthorns for 
future possession. Virgil D. Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 138388. 

CONS1DER CROSSBREEDING — Shorthorn 
Bulls for faster growing beef. Soon for sale - 
superior foundation heifers. Henry Pardee, 
RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 

POLLED SHORTHORN COWS will calve in 
June and July. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, 
New York 18838. Phone 607/265-3389. 

ene eS eee a 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL STARTER HERD: Six young, 
healthy beef cows safe to Simmental bulls; 
four half Simmental heifers, two half Sim- 























mental heifer calves sired by Galant and 
Harold. 518/295-7338. 
SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 


Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Sen cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 
New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 
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FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


FOR SALE: Feeder pigs, all sizes. Call for 
sizes and prices delivered. Also, we buy but- 
cher hogs, sows, and boars, all sizes. Joseph 
Latella, 85 Prindle Road, West Haven, Conn. 
06516. Phone 203/795-4002 - 24 hour answer- 
ing service. 


EMPIRE STATE Reg. Durocs. Service boars, 
bred gilts, fall pigs. Call or write us for your 
needs. Happy Acres Farms, R. 3, Box 207, 
Waterloo, N.Y. 13165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject to inspection. Truckload lots 150 to 200 
overnight to New England States. Pigs 25 to 
30 pounds $22.00; 50 Ibs. $32.00; 75 Ibs. 











$42.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. 
Call at night to order. References every 
state. C. Stanley Shore, Sr., Inec., Kenton, 


Delaware 19955. Phone 302/653-9651. 


GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


MAY 2, 1975 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 


All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 
Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 





TURKEYS 


RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Big Bronze and 
Large White turkey poults. Bred for fast 
growth, gain, maturity. Also Guineas. 
Prompt shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. 
Free brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 
1, Ohio 43332. Phone 614/499-2163. 


MAPLEVALE FARM - New  England’s 
largest supplier of quality poults. Offering 
two strains of premium turkeys. Maplevale 
Broad Breasted Whites and Wrolstad Medium 
Whites. Limited hatch date openings - order 
early. Maplevale Farm, East Kingston, N.H. 
03827. Call 603/642-3381. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 


FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 882, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 




















ADVERTISING 


RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 

SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 173850. Phone 717/624-8201 

















anytime. 
FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 


ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


FINGER LAKES AREA: (F-11) 150 tillable 
acres, 96 free stalls, double 6 parlor with 
machinery - $155,000. (F-12) 525 acres, 285 
tillable. Excellent gravel loam. 100 cow free 
stall, Harvestore silos, good house, $285,000, 
bare. Machinery and registered Holstein cows 
available. (F-13) 170 tillable acres, excellent 
barns, 42 stanchions, lake frontage, $200,000 
bare. (F-14) 600 acres, 400 free stall, Har- 
vestore silos, 3 houses, excellent soil, $1,100,- 
000 stocked and equipped - $790,000 bare. 
(F-15) 180 acres, 70 stall barn, 3 silos and 
good house, $120,000 bare. We have others, 
write for details. D’Amato, Broker, P.O. Box 
111, Clyde, N.Y. 14433. 


NORTHEASTERN NEW YORK Dairy or 
Beef Farms. Bare, stocked and/or equipped. 
Located in a good milk marketing area, some 
are just minutes from prime recreation areas. 
Call Louis Briere, salesman for Fitzgerald 
Realty of Glens Falls, N.Y. - 518/793-6626 or 
518/793-8231. 


WELL EQUIPPED dairy farm near Utica, 
New York. 189 acres, good barn, nine-room 
house, other buildings. 41 cows, 20 heifers. 8 
tractors and complete machinery. $78,000, 
fully equipped. $60,000 bare. Albert Widor, 
Broker, 931 Sunset Ave., Utica, N.Y. 13502. 
Phone 315/732-8116. 














FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA FARMS: 570 acre beef farm. 
Could easily be converted back to dairy as it 
had previously been. Approx. 500 acres till- 
able or grazing. 100 acres of this land tiled 
bottom land. Entire new perimeter fencing. 
Brick Colonial home built in 1846 has been 
nearly all modernized, yet retaining the 
Colonial charm. The two tenant homes, in 
addition to farm buildings and two small 
ponds, make this a good productive or in- 
vestment farm. Contact: Ralph Fowler Real 
Estate, Madison, Va. 22727, for appointment 
to show. Phone 703/948-4143 or 703/948-6371 
Assoc. 








FARMS: WORKING DAIRY FARMS .- 170 
acres up to 600 acres, free stall or stanchion 
barns, pipeline milkers, bulk tank, barn 
cleaners, all farms corn and alfalfa ground, 
good buildings and homes, bare or complete 
with cattle and machinery. Price range - 
$94,000 to $285,000. We also have farms ideal 
for beef or horses. Robert S. Petzold Real 
Estate, Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. Phone 
607/687-0541. 


M178-350 ACRE DAIRY FARM — 225 till- 
able, excellent soil. 2 Harvestore silos, one 
large concrete. Good 70 cow barn with pipe- 





line and cleaner. Comfortable 4 bedroom 
house. House trailer and second house in- 
cluded. $165,000 -— worth more. M180-120 


acres — 50 ties, 2 silos, unloaders, cleaner, 
tank, dump station. 3 bedroom ranch house. 
All buildings nearly new. Good location, easy 
to work. $99,000 or with machinery and 65 
head of Reg. Holsteins — $164,000. We have 
more good farms. Brandow Real Estate, 
Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/278-5712 — 607/ 
652-3193 — 607/432-7225. 


203 ACRE DAIRY FARM — 2 houses. Only 
$87,500. **150 acre, 100 free stalls, extra good 
house. Only $127,500. **229 acre, 81 stalls, 2 
silos. Extra good soil and house. Only 
$250,000. **Stock farm — 90 acres, 2 barns, 
2 silos, good house. $83,000. All types and 
sizes, 50 to 1,000 acres — Farm Specialists. 
Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., Auburn, 
New York 13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING for farms, we have 








them, all over New State, all sizes, all 
prices. Decker Real Estate, Mel Manasse, 
Farm Real Estate Representative, Whitney 


Point, New York 13862. Phone 607/692-3609 
or 607/692-3665. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK — Investment or 
Dairy Farm! 180 acres. Excellent location. 36 
tie stalls, double house. $75,000. For prompt 
friendly service call Farmer Don 315/754- 
8150 or 315/947-5357. Don Holdridge Realty, 
Red Creek, New York 13143. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


SHOWPLACE STOCK RANCH near Lake 
George. Picture-pretty 316-acre New York 
ranch has 5-acre fishing lake! Comes with 
Ford 38000 tractor, machinery included. 10- 
room home in good repair, 2 bedroom guest 
house, large stock barn, machine shed, some 
white board fences. 150 acres tillable, 3/4 
mile frontage on creek, springs. Only 1/2 
mile to lake. See to appreciate at $160,000. 
New free Summer Catalog! Over 2,500 top 
values in 40 states coast to coast. United 
Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New -York, 
N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


CENTRAL PENNA.—Productive farm 117A, 
on state highway 2 miles from Danville In- 
terchange of I80 — 180 miles from N.Y. 
City. Asking $85,000. Phone 607/532-4884. 
Clara Frantz, RD2, Interlaken, N.Y. 14847. 


BEAN, CATTLE, DAIRY FARMS in the 
land of opportunity. Charles E. Jay, Realtor, 
Box 508, Demopolis, Ala. 36732. Phone 205/ 
289-0555. 


200 ACRE BARE FARM, 1/2 tillable, two 
streams and 3/4 mile road frontage on State 
Route. 48 stanchions, bulk tank and extra 
barn for young stock. Five bedroom home 
with new furnace. $35,000.00. Farm Specialist 
Realty, 1116 Arsenal St., Watertown, N.Y. 
13601. 315/782-2270. 


LADIES AND (COUNTRY) Gentlemen: In 
Dutchess County we have, axclusively listed 
at a realistic investment price, one of your 
last opportunities to acquire a rare unspoiled 
Early American homestead with large acreage 
in a choice rural atmosphere. Privacy from 
good road secured by 500 feet of hardwood 
grove and springbrook meadow. 3,000 feet 
on a refreshing, winding, tree-lined creek. 
162 acres of rolling rich farmland, pasture 
and woods. Modern building complex for 50 
or more milk cows. Country Gentlemen farms 
also in Berkshire County, Mass., Finger Lakes 
Mohawk Regions, and Columbia County, N.Y. 
John Hillen, Old Chatham, N.Y. 12136. Phone 
518/794-7681. 


$325,000 — 200+ ACRES all tillable — 2 
houses, modern dairy farm — 100 head of 
cattle, excellent line of equipment. **$95,000 
— 200 acres, house, good barn, new 70’ silo. 
The Petteys Agency, Box 146, Hartford, N.Y. 
12838. Phone 1-518/632-5640 — 1-518/793-2212. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY, New York State. For 
sale by owner — 215 acre farm with good 
buildings, open cropland, and good timber; 
14 miles from Southern Tier Expressway or 
Route 17. Call 716/365-2294 for appointment. 


270 ACRE DAIRY FARM, some river bottom 
flats, modern 70 cow barn, about 150 head of 
stock, top line equipment, annual milk check 
over $50,000, see and compare to any at 
$250,000. **3380 acre dairy farm, 225 tillable 
top quality crop land, 60 cow barn could 
easily be expanded, two houses, considered 
an outstanding buy at $165,000. **150 acre 
family size farm, very good 40 cow barn, ex- 
cellent home, our best buy at $93,000. Also 
other good ones. T. L. Wright Realty, Scho- 
harie, N.Y. 12157. 518/295-8547 (anytime). 


25 ACRES, WELLS TOWNSHIP, on black- 
top road, long road frontage, 7 acres wooded 
with pine grove. 18 acres could be cropland. 
$14,000.00. Also — 110 acres, 100 tillable, 41 
stanchion barn, drop cleaner, bulk tank, 20x 
70 Ribstone silo with unloader, 14x40 and 
12x30. Machinery shed, heifer barn. 3 _ bed- 
room house, 2 full baths on blacktop road. 
$80,000.00. Stanley Sterling, Rl, Gillett, Pa. 
16925. Bradford County, South Creek Twp. 
Phone 717/596-3242. 


CROP & HOG FARM — 1,000 acres of farm 
land in Lake Ontario region with 750 tillable 
acres. Currently used for hog and _ crop 
operation. New Cargille System for 3600 
hogs. 28,000 bushel grain capacity with 
continuous dryer operation. Would sell bare 
or stocked and equipped. Call Zar Benedict 
at 914/343-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty 
Sales, Inc., at R.D. #4, Middletown, New 
York 10940. 


MAINE FARMS. CHINA — 240 acres (98 
mostly cropland reseeded). 1-1/2 mile road 
frontage. Good 9 room home with view. Barns 
in good condition for beef or heifer raising. 
$95,000.00. **Belgrade Lake Area — 90 acres. 
45,360 sq. ft. modern windowless broiler 
house, fully automated and equipped. Cur- 
rently has 65,000 birds under contract. In- 
come over $30,000.00. 10 room home in ex- 
cellent setting. 3 barns for beef or other 
enterprises. $179,000.00. H. Earl Megquier, 
Farm Specialist, Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 
Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. 


NEW YORK STATE — 220 acre dairy farm, 
120 tillable, 75 acres of pasture, excellent 
buildings, 14 room house, 70 cow tie stall 
barn, two 20x60 silos, heifer barn, including 
all barn equipment, $112,000. ** Large mod- 
ern, exceptionally clean, recently new, 140 
cow free stall barn, barns for 200 more head, 
three houses, can be purchased with 130 
milkers. **200 acres, 100 tillable, pasture, 50 
cow barn, concrete silos, pipeline milker, 
bulk tank, silo unloader, barn cleaner, ex- 
cellent 10 room house, all buildings in good 
condition, $137,000. Owner will carry 
$100,000. Mortgage 8% interest, 25 years. 
We also do complete farm appraisals. Write 
for our free farm list. Richard E. Posson 
Realty Inc., R.D. #38, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 
607/334-9727. 
































FARMS FOR SALE 





FLOWERS & BULBS 





HELP WANTED 





MODERN DAIRY — Designed to make farm- 
ing profitable with as little effort as possi- 
ble. Large 207 acre parcel, 80 acres tillable 
and 77 acres pasture. New barn, 125 cow ties, 
milking parlor, auto. silage feeding, bulk tank. 
70 cows, 50 heifers plus good line of ma- 
chinery. Modernized home, 5 rooms and bath. 
Pleasant rural location on secondary paved 
road. A good value — $225,000. Strout 
Realty, Inc., Route 10, Jefferson, N.Y. 12093. 
607/652-4151. Free local lists. 


GOOD BUY — 265 acres, 200 tillable, 41 
stanchions, cleaner, bulk tank, two extra barns, 
two workshops, machinery, 49 head, aluminum 
sided four-six bedroom home, $85,000. 
**351 acres, 150 tillable, 61 stanchions, 100 
head, shipped 850,000 pounds 1974, excellent 
machinery, new silo, four bedrooms, $160,000. 
**217 acres, 150 tillable, 43 stanchions, cuts 
10,000 bales, four bedrooms, good location, 
$60,000. **103 acres tillage, 106 ties, two 
silos, good machinery, 118 head, nice four 
bedroom home, on Lake Champlain, $159,000. 
**176 acres, 100 tillable, 41 ties on pipeline, 
41 excellent milkers, machinery, two bedroom 
expanded luxury mobile home, river frontage, 
$95,000. **145 acres, 75 tillable, 83 stanchions, 
cleaners, bulk tanks, trench silo, good four 
bedrooms, excellent machinery, 45 head young 
stock, $85,000, owner financing. **138 acres, 
60 tillable, 38 stanchions, cleaner, bulk tank, 
nice solid four bedroom brick home, trout 
stream, $44,000. **297 acres, 170 tilllable, 64 
stanchions, cleaner, silo, 48 milkers, 16 bred 





heifers, three bedrooms, tractor, corn ma- 
chinery, $125,000. **179 acres, 125 tillable, 
60 ties, silo, 62 head, good machinery, re- 


modeled four bedroom home, additional tillage 
available, $125,000. List upon request. Brisson 
Real Estate, 42 North Allen, Massena, N.Y. 
13662. 315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


DAIRY AND CASH CROP Farmers: We 
have farmer-licensed real estate representa- 
tives in some of the best dairy and cash crop 
areas of N.Y. State to assist you in choosing 





FREE NEW CATALOG of award winning 
Dahlias. Special money saving assortments. 
Legg Dahlia Gardens, RD #2, Geneva, N.Y. 
14456. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


WATER GARDENING. Water lilies, garden 
pools, fountains, water pumps, etc. Complete 
Guide and Catalog $1.00. Refundable first 
order. Paradise Gardens, May St., Whitman, 
Dept. A., Mass. 02382. 


GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 








GINSENG 


GINSENG BRINGING $30-40 pound. Have 
seeds, roots. Information. F. B. Collins, B30, 
Viola, Iowa 52350. 


GINSENG AND GOLDENSEAL. 
planting stock available. L. McLean, R.D. 
#8, Box 120, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 134389. 


HAY & STRAW 











QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


Quality ~ 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE - Due to rapid 
expansion, solid well established company of- 
fers unlimited opportunity for an active am- 
bitious man to sell well known, high quality 
products to farmers. Agricultural background 
and knowledge of livestock essential. Must 
have suitable transportation and willing to 
work full time starting on a liberal commis- 
sion basis. Earning potential unlimited and 
attractive beneficial package offered. Send 
brief resume on past experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number to General Sales 
Manager, P.O. Box 29, Waverly, New York 
14892. An equal opportunity employer. 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 





eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 6518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP — Gallon $13.50, 1/2 
gallon $7.25, quart $4.25; Maple Cream 5# 
$9.75, 27 $4.75. Brick Sugar 4# $7.50. Pre- 
paid 8rd Zone. Cook’s, East Freetown, N.Y. 
13055. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 


FOR SALE - 





100T hay. Keith Smith, 6185 
Ridge, Lockport, N.Y. 14094. 716/433-2470. 


15 — 20,000 BALES of top quality mixed 
hay available for 1975 season. R. P. Rusho, 
Star Route, Clayton, N.Y. 13624. 











from our carefully selected listings. John 

Hillen, Broker, Old Chatham, N.Y. 12136. HELP WANTED 

Phone 518/794-7681. 

150 COW FREE STALL BARN, parlor, PERSON OR COUPLE for small country 
three 20x60 silos. 350 acres, 250 tillable, 60 place in Southeast U.S. Some horse experi- 
acres flats. Good 10 room home. $360,000. ence. Retired or semi-retired preferred. Box 
**All tillable land, 105 acres. Fine 10 room 369-JS, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

Colonial, 1-1/2 baths, oil heat, modern 


kitchen. Will divide. $58,500. **The Old Mill 
on 8 acres. Diesel, water power. $24,900. 
**Some nice river flats on 185 acre farm. 
47 tie barn, dump station, unloader. Nice 11 
room home, oil heat. $110,000 terms. **925 
acre farm, 200 head cattle, 3 tractors, equip- 
ment. 8 good houses. Barns accomodate 108 
cows plus young stock. Will divide. $271,000. 


**45 cows included, 2 tractors, equipment. 
161 level acres. 52 cow barn, pipeline, 
cleaner. 10 room home, oil heat. $116,000. 


Over 125 NYS dairies on new free dairy 
listing. Wimple Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 
12160. 518/875-6355. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: About 1,000 acres, 
500 tillable, mostly chenango gravel. Free 
stall complex for about 400 cows and about 
100 heifers and calves, 8 on-a-side DeLaval 
milking parlor, 5 large silos, tool shed, 2 
nice 3 bedroom single houses and one good 
two family house; all buildings in excellent 
condition, $400,000; some financing available. 
**238 acres, barn for 70 head, lean-to shed 
for young stock, cement block tool shed, 2 
silos, 3 bedroom house with modern kitchen, 
bath and large living room with fireplace, 
hot air heat, $120,000, some financing avail- 
able. We have many free stall and conven- 
tional farms for sale. Call or write Lester N. 
Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, West Valley, 
N.Y. 14171. Phone: 716/942-6636. 


FARMS WANTED 








WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
a ore New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 13815, 607/334-9727 - Harold or 
Doris Hawley, Lic. R.E. Salesmen, Weedsport, 
N.Y. 315/834-3281. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


DESIRE TO RENT dairy farm in Pennsyl- 
vania-New York area. Dairy Science Major 
with experience. Steven Grabarek, 118 Golden 
ae Norwich, Conn. 06360. Phone 203/887- 














dairy 
Sloansville. 





MARRIED MAN WANTED for work on mod- 
ern dairy farm in the Finger Lakes Region. 
Experience and references necessary. Yautzy 
Bros., Stanley, N.Y. 14561. Phone: 315/596- 
5159. 


MATURE COUPLE — Caretaker-handyman 
for upkeep of grounds private home Southern 
New Hampshire. Vegetable garden, some 
work in woodland, knowledge of farm tractor 
and care of same essential. Wife assist with 
light housework. Wage plus use of three- 
room apartment. Write for more information 








giving experience, etc. Box 369-JR, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 

BOY FOR DAIRY FARM with room and 
board. Good salary — summer or steady. Box 


369-JT, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


CAREER IN AGRICULTURAL SALES. 
Make profitable use of your knowledge and 
experience in Agriculture. Help your farm 
neighbors save hundreds of dollars in out- 
laid feed costs by showing them how to use 
cur nutritional supplements with their home 
grown grains. No investment; company train- 
ing; benefits. Great opportunity for right 
man with reputable, long-established live- 
stock nutritional firm. Call or write today 
to: Young’s Inc., Roaring Spring, Pa. 16673. 
Phone: 814/224-5111. 





Pi TENDER 
AND PRIVATE 


Harry Ennis, sales mgr. sayS — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 
field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








FREE ‘INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Samcor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Nature- 
cures for arthritis, overweight, wrinkles, skin 
spots, pimples, bladder, constipation. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Forth 
Worth, Texas 76107. 

LOG CABIN, rustic furniture building in- 
structions. 304 pages . . . illustrated! Satis- 
faction guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Glenn 
Smith Enterprises, Box 15138, Dept. F-41, 
Akron, Ohio 44309. 

WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RQ, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


FAST RELIEF for’ digestion problems! 














Amazing medication helps thousands. Clini- 
eally tested. Established 60 years. Details 
free. Knight Pharmaceutical, 2311-B4 Vet- 
eran, Los Angeles, Calif. 90064. 





HOBBY VARIETY BULLETIN, Songwriters 
Service, 25¢, Acme, 9 Copley St., Auburn, 
INDY. 3021: 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 
N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor - power hoeing 
machine, depth adjustable. Thousands in use. 
Year warranty. Factory direct - month trial. 
Time payments. Free literature. Auto Hoe 
Inc., Box W121-Z, De Pere, Wis. 54115. 


OWATONNA CUSTOM 900 12’ self-propelled 
windrower with Chrysler engine. Excellent 














condition. Karn’s Farm Equipment, McAl- 
lister Road, Locke, N.Y. 13092. Phone 315/ 
497-1256. 





FOR SALE — Double six Universal milking 
parlor feeders pump and washer, complete — 
600 gallon Universal vacuum tank and 
washer. Walter Engle — 315/564-5177. 
ANDERSON ROCK-PICKER — new. Used 
exactly 4 hours, hydraulic lift, big capacity; 
save the freight costs from Montana. Yours 
for $4,000. Phone 607/656-4568 or 607/656- 
8768. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT: 
Truck Bodies, 








Omaha __ Standard 
Mid Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 
Back Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ships available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, Ine., Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/258-5732. 


FOR SALE OR RENT: Twenty-four 4-W-D 
farm Tractors, new Steiger Bearcats, County 
1164 and 754, Ford 5000 w/F.W.D., used 
4-W-D County 754, 1124, 1164, Muir-Hill 
Model 101 and 161. All at prices you can af- 
ford. Will rent by month or year, with pur- 
chase allowance. For sale or rent —all models 
of Fords, including new and used 5000, 7000, 
8600 and 9600, and other makes and models. 
County 754, 1124, Ford 5100 and 7100 safety 
cabs. Industrial front loader for County 
4-W-D. County front blades. Dick Brady 
Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., Box AA, Fairview 








(Erie Co.), Penna. 16415. Phone 814/474- 
5811. 

FOR SALE: John Deere 440 D crawler with 
loader and chisel, completely rebuilt like 
new. Cranbury, N.J. Phone: 609/395-1247. 
FOR SALE — Surge 7-unit pipeline, com- 


plete with S.S. pipe for 80 cows, motors and 
washer. John Nemeth, Box 37, Monroe, N.J. 
07434. Phone 201/383-3829. 





YOU MEN TOMORROW FOR 


THE FISHING 
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THE TILLERS 
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THEY RE KIND OF 
EXPENSIVE- ° 





ITS A MATTER 
OF TIMING GIRLS 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Knapheide platform, 
stake and grain bodies; Heil, Harsch and 
Goebel conversion hoists; machinery beds; 
Braden winches; Hiab, Dico and Liftmoore 
cranes; Meyer snow plows; power take offs 
drive line parts; dump _ bodies; petroleum 
truck and trailer tanks; refuse equipment; 
bulk milk tanks; custom metal fabricating 
and repairs and parts for all types of truck 
equipment. B.E.C. - Binghamton Equipment 
Corp., 3209 Vestal Parkway East, Vestal, 
New York 13850. 607/729-2208. 


WANTED FARMALL SUPER M. Also 
a super H wide front preferred. Tel. Area 
Code 203/668-2587. 


DE LAVAL PULSATOR MAGNETS rewound 





5/8 hole — all steel exchange only $7.00 
each. Write: John Chrisbacher, Smyrna, 
N.Y. 13464. 





COMPLETE HYDRAULIC Jack Repairing 
Manual $3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayerco, 


938KT Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. 
WANTED: USED late model John Deere 


tractors, combines and equipment for cash 
or trade. Capital Tractor Co., Inc., R.D. #1, 
Troy, N.Y. 12180. Phone 518/279-1133. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 988, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21,3 Inte PD6y-thrus-1D26;' -Oliver,. J. D:; 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 380% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 











Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 
“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 


covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


OLIVER CRAWLER TRACTORS parts 
and rebuilding, new track rails, pin and 
bush. New 4 cylinder Hercules loaders 1095 
exchange. 20 rebuilt loaders dozers loaders 
backhoes. Dismantling 20 acres equipment. 
Don Howard, Canadaigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/ 
394-3418. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-44, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 18849. 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 


NURSERY STOCK 


1975 NURSERY CATALOG — 1,000 Nursery 
items (many unusual). Fruits, shrubs, trees, 
seedlings, grafts, Bonsai, Terrariums. Seeds 
(tree-vegetable-lawn). Growers Supplies. 
Books, tools, pots. Many, many other items. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. ° 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. 
Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, ber- 
ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple St., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS & Raspberry 
Bushes. Catskill, Sparkle, Red Chief, Robin- 
son, Howard and Ozark Beauty strawberries. 
Latham, Madawaska, Durham and Heritage 
raspberries. Also blueberries, rhubarb and 
grapes. Send for free 1975 pricelist. Walter 
eae & Son, RFD-3, Bradford, Mass. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS - large size 10 - 
$14.00; medium size 10 - $9.00. New varieties, 
berries large as grapes. High profit crop. 
Free planting instructions, write Brinton 
Orchards, R. #5, Hanover, Pa. 17331. 


PERSONAL 


FOR VACATIONS two nature lovers seek 
quiet rest and relaxation on farm or country 
retreat. Box 369-JP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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PLANTS 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
Strawberry plants, $10.00 each 100; Midway, 
Catskill, Empire, Jersey Belle, Sparkle, Pre- 
mier, $5.00 each 100; Raspberry plants - 
Latham Red, New Madowaska Red, Durham 
Red, everbearing, $15.00 each 100. Add 90¢ 
to each 100 plants for postage. MacDowell 
Berry Farm, R.D. #2, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 
12019. Phone 518/877-5515. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRIES (13 varieties), 
red rhubarb; asparagus; red, purple, black 
raspberries; onions. Free list. Facer Farm 
Market, Phelps, N.Y. 14532. 


600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free Planting guide $6.00 postpaid. Tonco, 
Home of the sweet onion”, Farmersville, 
Texas 750381. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FREE CATALOG! Exciting Spring edition 
of country property! Over 5,400 properties 
described, pictured - land, farms, homes, 
usInesses - recreation, retirement. Selected 
best thruout the U.S.! 75 years’ service - 
670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. Mailed 
free from the world’s largest! Strout Realty, 
robes 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
Sale, Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR i3* Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4143, office-home. 


3 BEDROOM HOME, located in village, 18 
miles from Oneonta, N.Y. Includes two-car 
Sarage and large workshop. Reason for sale 
— _ill health. Write: Mrs. Betty Jenison, 
R.D. #1, Jordan, N.Y. 13080. Phone 315/ 
689-9065. 

ANCIENT TAVERN — potentially striking, 
beautifully located apart, 10 rooms, butter- 
nut sound, full basement, 5-acre lot, only 
$35,000. Ralph Barney, Canaan, N.H. 03741. 
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REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE — Beautiful 
styled antique shop on U.S. 13, solid pine 
paneling, solid brass fixtures, fireplace, rest- 
room, fully insulated, deep well, white fenc- 
ing. Rebuilt barn on premises with concrete 
floor, excellent condition, can be converted 
to a home. Asking $39,900.00. Farms and re- 
tirement places. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Va. 23414, 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED: SMALL HOUSE, 8 acres — or 3 
to 5 acres separately. H. Haire, 39B Mary- 
land Ave., Whiting, N.J. 08759. 

SALESMEN WANTED 
SALES POSITIONS AVAILABLE - High 
caliber salesmen to contact the agricultural 
market. Write for details: Haven H. Main, 
Northeast Personnel Procurement Dept., Im- 


proval, Box 605, Unadilla, New York 13849. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or ear loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


SEED POTATOES 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES — Old time 
favorites — Green Mountains (white), Blue 
Christies (purple), Harmony Beauties (pink), 
Spaulding Rose (reddish). State inspected, 
blue tags. Lowell Webster, Springfield, Maine 
04487, 














SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104, 
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SIGNS 


MAGNETIC SIGNS for your car, truck, 
business. Removed and replaced instantly. 
Your name on top, address on bottom, design 
in center of livestock, machinery or type of 
business. Makes an ideal gift. Allow ten day 
delivery. $31.50 per pair plus N.Y.S. sales 
tax. William Hurd, Lodi, New York 14860. 
607/582-6770. 





SILOS 


COLLEGE EDUCATION For Three Kids? 
Fact: Standard upright top-unloading silos 
give you full crop processing and feeding 
functions with ten year savings over “sealed 
storage’ bottom unloaders of as much as 
$74,000. That’s money you can use! Before 
you buy, send for free booklet ‘Truth About 
Silos!” Corostone Silo Company, Dept. AA, 
Weedsport, New York 13166. Please state if 
farmer or student. 


SILOS - Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-4, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 





Get All The Facts On Economics 
Of Concrete Silos. Write for FREE 
copy of Dollars and Sense 
of Concrete Storage 
Structures. 
National Silo Association 


Box 247 Dept. AA-45 
Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED SUMMER JOBS on farms and in 
agricultural business for Vo-Ag_ students. 
Write Ed Peckham, Smith Vocational High, 
Northhampton, Mass. 01060. 


YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE desires position 
on Guest Farm or estate, housework and 
general maintenance. Loves animals. Mr. & 
Mrs. G. T. Augustine, Route 1, Box 1025, 
Rose Hill, N.C. 28458. ‘ 


MARRIED MAN, 
working for 








children, wants job 
in New York State. 


no 
farmer 





Must have larger house with cellar. Write: 
Tempest C. Zinn, RD1, Stewartsville, N.J. 
08886. 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK — sober, live in. 


Dairy farm experience. Exchange farm home 


for high wages. Older farmer preferred. 
Marie Volk, 489 Winsor St., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 14701. 


——————————— 
SPARROW TRAPS 





' SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. ~ 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Virus free founda- 
tion stock; Catskill, Sunrise, Sparkle, Sure- 
crop, and Robinson 50—$3.75, 100—$7.00, 200 
—$13.00, 500—$18.50. Ozark Beauty Ever- 
bearer, 100—$8.50. Canada Red Rhubarb 
$1.00 each, Horseradish $2.00 per dozen; post- 
paid. Fred A. Drew, Agawam, Mass. 01001. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Featuring New 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Sequoia, Marlate and 
20 other Northeast varieties. Our quality 
plants are grown from indexed virus-free 
stock, planted in soil fumigated with high 
rates of Vorlex and grown under a rigorous 
cultural program. Nursery State Inspected. 
Asparagus roots. Our 43rd year. Free Cata- 
log. Nourse Farms, Inc., RFD, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 01373. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: State _ inspected 
from virus free stock. Howard, Catskill, Sure- 
crop, Wesper and Sparkle. Also Maine 55. 
100—$6.00; 500—$20.00. Gem Everbearer 50— 
$4.00; 100—$7.00; Postpaid. Tel. 207/948-5341. 
Adrian Sidelinger, Burnham, Maine 04922. 
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W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 





STRAWBERRIES 





YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS 


STRAWBERRIE 


WRITE NOW — FREE 52-PAGE BOOKLET 


Strawberries are easy to grow —so deliciots to 
pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own garden. 
Also an easy-to-sell extra money crop. We’re the 
country’s largest strawberry plant specialists — in 
business for 90 years. Write for our new free book- 
let describing best varieties, growing methods. 


Strawberry Specialists 


175 Yellow Street , Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


So 





TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet flaked chewing, pipe, 
cigarette smoking — 8 pound package $3.95. 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make 
- . . Whatever the model! 250 wheel and 
crawler types covered! Sensational catalog 
for $1.00. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Far- 
go, N.D. 68102. 

NEW 


TRACTOR PARTS :kiP 


*5,000 different items : 

*Guaranteed *Low Prices 
Write For Free Catalog 

Joe Goodman Tractor Parts Co.. 


Box 80957 Lincoln, NE. 68501 
Phone: (402) 489-7173 











* USED 












TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 


WANTED: Old sales literature for cars, 
trucks, motorcycles, farm tractors, horse- 
drawn equipment. Also books and magazines 
on draft horses, pheasants, geese, turkeys - 
fire engine catalogs or manuals and gas 








engine literature. Former address: Hilltop 
Farms, Peekskill, N.Y. Write to: W. P. 
Bonsal, 5 Stolls Alley, Charleston, South 


Carolina 29401. 


TRACTORS - FORD, FARMALL CUB, Fer- 
guson, and equipment, any condition. Write 
or phone giving details, price. Also antique 
tractors. Richard Kay, RD #1, Box 102, 
Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 518/899-4961. 


WELSH PONY HARNESS wanted, working 
and pleasure wagons and sulky. Write de- 
tails: R. H. Zartman, 314 Hollywood Ave., 
Fairfield, N.J. 07006. 


OLD POCKET KNIVES in good condition. 
Post cards before 1920. Baseball cards. Any 
small advertising items. Match safes or 
holders. Snuff Boxes. Ed Bardy, 1215 East 
Front St., Traverse City, Mich. 49684. 

















WANTED TO BUY 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


COLLECTORS: The more you know, the 
luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Col- 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill In- 
ternational, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 
MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 
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HILLTOP HOUSEWIFE COOKBOOK. 
great country recipes. $3.95. Hazel B. Cor- 
liss, Glen Arm, Md. 21057. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF. Huge 1975- 
76 catalog actual sample sheets 75¢ to $1.25 
single roll. 73 different selections. Send 35¢. 
Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. 32, 812 W. Main, 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


RHUBARB JELL-O CAKE: Rhubarb and 
Jell-O layered over batter. Plus rhubarb 
squares, shortcake, cookies, puddings, jams, 
desserts. $1.25. Addie’s Recipes, 2670-AGR 
Jackson, Eugene, Oregon 97405. 


DIABETIC? OVERWEIGHT? 
these. Sugarfree apple crisp, jelly, peach 
cobbler, sherbet, fudge, cakes, pies, cookies. 
$1.25. Addie’s Recipes, 2670-AGS Jackson, 
Eugene, Oregon 97405. 

GREEN THUMB? Turn plants into profits! 
Learn ““How to Have A Plant Sale.” Booklet 
$1.00. COJO’S, AG-1, 5906 Warm Springs, 
Houston, Texas 77035. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

MAKE WINES, SOURDOUGH, Folk Medi- 
cine, beer. Free details. Write: Frontier, 
Box 9832-A, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 
EXCELLENT GIFTS! 30 American made 
“choice quality” ballpoint pens, $5.00 (post- 























You’ll love 




















paid). Satisfaction guaranteed! Exclusive 
Products Company, 103 Park Avenue, N.Y., 
INV ee LOGEZS 





NINE COOKIE CUTTERS plus five recipes 
$2.25. Choose from Cireus-Rodeo, Mother 
Goose or Christmas sets. All three (27 differ- 
ent cutter!) $6.00. Mailmart, Box 2322A3, 
Pompano Beach, Florida 33061. 


“The Hired Men of Laureldale” 


by 
Hazel 


Andrews 


There was hard work for every- 
one at Laureldale Farm, but 
there was lots of fun too. Hazel 
Andrews tells you all about it 
in her delightful book, “The 
Hired Men of Laureldale.” 
You'll enjoy every page of it! 


The book sells for $6.20 postpaid. 


Send your order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Book Department, PO Box 370 


Ithaca, New York 14850 


New York State residents should 
add appropriate sales tax. 





COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


OF 


KIYIWANA FARM 


Sat. April 26, 1975 
Selling 
— 100 Lots — 


4 interest and 


Featuring: Kiyiwana New Trend full possession sells 


KIYIWANA NEW TREND is the youngest bull ever to be awarded 
the GOLD TROPHY, with more points accumulated — 216 — 
than any other sire in a single show season. He is now enrolled 
in the GOLD SEAL phase of the SUPERIOR SIRE PROGRAM. 


For catalogs contact: 


Blair Surber, Mgr. 
Phone (914) 226-5963 





KIYIWANA FARM 


Hosner Mt. Road 
Stormville, N.Y. 12582 


A case for medium-moisture feed 


A Delanson, New York, dairyman 
believes that feeding a “total ration” 
consisting of haylage, cornlage and 
high-moisture ground ear corn has 
contributed significantly toward 
increasing his net worth thirty-fold 
in the past seven years. 

Seymour Vander Veen founded 
his Seven View dairy farm in 1967 
with a net worth of $5,000. He es- 
timates his present net worth at 
$150,000. 

The productivity of the Vander 
Veen operation began to escalate 
rapidly in 1971, when he adopted 
a haylage-feeding program. Adding 
high-moisture ground ear corn to 
the ration a couple of years later 
brought even more gratifying results. 


In the 12 months after he switched 
to the homegrown grain ration in 
1973, he saw his herd average on 
75 cows increase from 14,023 to 
15,023 pounds, with the butterfat 
test up from 3.5 to a steady 3.6. At 
the same time, his DHI records 
showed that income above feed 
costs rose from $610 to $960. Other 
herds on DHIA test in New York 
State as a whole recorded an aver- 
age income above feed costs of $613 
during the same period. 

Vander Veen believes that the 
heavy content of cob meal in his 
homegrown concentrate is important 
in maintaining good butterfat pro- 
duction, as well as being responsi- 
ble for the jump in return above 
feed costs. 

An examination of the new feed- 
ing program’s influence on Vander 
Veen’s feed bills is enlightening. 
In 1972, his total outlay for com- 
mercial dairy feed totaled $18,000 
for $70-per-ton feed. When the feed 
price rose to $130 per ton in 1973, 
he would have faced a total annual 
bill of over $33,000 or $2,750 per 
month. 


But by that time, a combination 
of high-protein haylage and energy- 
rich ground ear corn was reducing 
the requirement for purchased feed 
and supplement. When the cows 
started receiving a total ration con- 
sisting of homegrown feeds that filled 
most of their nutritional needs, the 
purchased feed bill dropped to be- 
low $900 per month. In fact, Vander 
Veen’s total 1974 feed bill was 
$8,000 for all protein supplement, 
salt and minerals purchased. 

In 1973, Vander Veen blew in 
130 tons of ground ear corn from his 
own 35 acres (another 20 acres went 
to silage), and bought 120 additional 
tons of ear corn at $50 per ton. “I 
figure we saved $6,000 by buying 
late ‘wet’ corn instead of having 
to buy dry corn later after the price 
had jumped.” 


In addition to the acreage that 
produces corn to be ensiled at high- 


moisture, Vander Veen plants 45 


acres of corn for cornlage and corn 
silage. In 1974, he grew 90 acres 
of corn in all. He fills a conventional 
15 X 45-foot silo with corn silage, and 
tops out his oxygen-limiting forage 
unit with cornlage (medium-mois- 
ture corn silage) in the fall. 

“J blend the corn silage with my 
haylage through the year, which ex- 
tends it considerably,” Vander Veen 
explained. “However, the haylage 
does run out before we harvest al- 
falfa, and I feed enough protein sup- 
plement with the silage and cornlage 
to bring the protein content up to 
the right level.” 

But of course, haylage is the key- 
stone of Vander Veen’s feeding pro- 
gram. 

“Before I fed alfalfa haylage, we 
used to make 18,000 bales a season,” 
he recalled, “and the supplement 
bill took nearly a third of our milk 
check. Now supplement cost is down 


to a tenth of the check. I really 
think that if my storage limitations 
and land-use requirements didn’t 
demand feeding corn silage, I 
wouldn’t need any supplement at 
all. ’'d grow more alfalfa for protein 
if I had the land available.” 

Haylage has other benefits over 
baled hay, he pointed out. For ex- 
ample, while unusually wet weather 
caused many farmers to lose hay 
during the summer of 1972, Vander 
Veen and his four sons (age 15, 13, 
12 and 8) were able to chop most 
of their crop as haylage. 

“Haylage has cut my labor to a 
minimum,” he said. “One day last 
summer my oldest son and I 
chopped an l1-acre field and blew 
it into the Harvestore. We were still 
fresh when we finished. If we had 
been baling that hay, we’d have been 
exhausted.” 

The Delanson dairyman has found 
that by chopping earlier in the sea- 
son, he can obtain maximum protein 
content in the haylage. Furthermore, 
he said the second cutting will come 
on sooner because of the additional 
moisture in the ground, and give 
him a better chance at a third cut- 
ting. 

Vander Veen, who immigrated 


from Holland in 1958, is well aware’ 


of the value of good land utilization, 
which he thinks his present system 
is giving him. 

“We gained at least 50 acres of 
cropland on this 243-acre farm by 
ditching, cleaning out hedgerows, 
draining, tiling, and moving stone 
walls,” he said. “The pastureland 
has been improved and made fit to 
plant more corn and alfalfa, since 
that’s what it takes to lower produc- 
tion costs. You grow all your own 
high-protein feed.” 


Vander Veen’s program of con- 
fining his cows also gives him more 





Planning the future of their progressive 
dairy operation are Vander Veen 
(center) and his four sons (I. to r.) 
Frank, Robert, Cornelius and Maurice. 


Wheelbarrow contains some of the 
total ration normally delivered by auto- 
matic feeder. 


land for growing his valuable crops. 
Although his area of New York is 
traditionally pasture-oriented, he 
decided confinement was the way to 
go. 
His 75-cow herd is kept in an 84- 
stall stanchion barn from November 
until mid-May. In summer, they 
run on a 20-acre exercise lot. Inside 
the barn are individual raised pens 
for young calves, and group pens for 
older ones, all located near the cows. 
Two automated feeders, 120 feet 
on a side, travel the length of the 
stanchion area to deliver forage. 
High-moisture grain and_ supple- 
ments are hand-fed according to 
production. 

Recently, Vander Veen had 22 
cows averaging over 80 pounds 
daily. To maintain their high per- 
formance, he fed them more high- 
moisture corn and supplement than 
the other animals. Each received 
daily: 25 pounds of high-moisture 
ear corn, eight pounds supplement,’ 
ten pounds corn silage, and alfalfa 
haylage free choice. 

Cows milking 40 to 80 pounds got 
20 pounds of high-moisture ground 
ear corn and six pounds supplement. 
Animals milking less than 40 pounds 
received no supplement. Dry cows 
and heifers. are fed corn silage and 
five pounds of high-moisture ground 
ear corn daily, plus hay free-choice. 


Seymour Vander Veen prepares for 
spring corn planting. He puts in 95 
acres of corn for high-moisture grain 
cornlage and corn silage, which he 
blends with alfalfa haylage for a 
““total’’ dairy: ration. 
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All cows have ketosis 


Sure, most cases are subclinical and 
wll probably correct themselves, but 
Larry Price, veterinarian at Allied 
\.ills (Wayne Feeds), says that many 
undetected cases will cost you 10 

srcent production in the next lacta- 


mM. 


-e if this sounds familiar: 
ay 1— leaves part of concentrate 


SEE YOUR BADGER DEALER 


Day 2 — leaves most of concentrate; 
continually eating roughage 

Day 3— refuses concentrate; eats 
only roughage 

Day 4— leaves part of corn silage; 
continues eating hay 

Day 5 — refuses corn silage; eats hay 

Day 6 — eats only hay _ 

“She’s trying to shift her body 


gears,” says Price, “from making fat 


before freshening to making milk 
after.” If she was getting too much 
energy as a dry cow, she made too 
much fat and that fat will throw her 
off feed when she tries to break it 
down for milk production. She can 
also become ketotic from bad silage. 


“It’s what happens when someone 
gets drunk,” Price points out. Fat is 
normally metabolized into energy 
and carbon dioxide and water. Ke- 
totic cows (and drunken people) over- 
tax their livers, so instead of getting 
a complete breakdown, they end up 
with acetone (bad breath), carbon 
monoxide, and butyric acid. 


It’s not all that simple to prevent 
ketosis in good producers. Price 
recommends, in addition to a low- 
energy dry cow ration, the use of 


chemical indicators. He says the 
paper indicators doctors use on 
humans work well. 

Just soak them in the cow’s urine 
and the resultant pink or purple 
color will indicate whether or not 
she’s subclinical. Another product, 
Ketotest, made by the Denver Chemi- 
cal company of Stanford, Connecti- 
cut, is a powder that can be used 
with urine, milk, or blood to detect 
the problem. 

“Check problem cows twice a 
week,” adds Dr. Price. If a cow is 
ketotic, administer propylene glycol 
and cobalt. This she readily converts 
to energy. Then feed her according 
to production, but don’t put fat on 
her back. “Ketosis is a subtle condi- 
tion,” says Larry Price, “and it can 
rob you.” 
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No waste product 


Thomas Todd and his family farm 
near Lansing (Tompkins County), 
New York. The operation is geared 
around a poultry business of 30,000 
laying hens, and a_pullet-starting 
house with an equal number. 
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Contrary to the experience of 
some poultrymen, Tom _ considers 
the 500 tons (at 50-percent moisture) 
of poultry manure produced from 
the laying house each year as an 
asset, rather than a liability. He 


and your family 
































Farm Credit Service; your complete 
service, means total credit year 
‘round: jt means. credit for every- 
thing you “need”. ; -farny . supplies, 
equipment, education, home repairs; 
furnishings, transportation. ... Farm 
Credit Service provides. a complete 
financing. package™ with. rates:"as 
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never ends, 


grows 200 acres of corn each year, 
and welcomes the contribution of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and_ potash 
from recycling the droppings. “Fer- 
tilizer nitrogen once cost about six 
or seven cents a pound,” he com- 
ments, “but at the present level of 
25 to 30 cents per pound, it’s a far 
different ballgame.” 


Plowed Down 


At one time, Tom spread manure 
and plowed it down very soon after- 
ward. But now he spreads it on a 
new seeding of red clover, seeded at 
a rate of five to six pounds per acre 
on winter wheat the spring of the 
same year. Red clover, he finds, is a 
“greedy” plant that grabs nutrients 
(and holds ’em) in great quantities. 
Clover seed is purchased from a 


i 


reasonable as'conditions permit, plus 
the advice, encouragement and‘un- 
derstanding of your own Farm,Credit 
representative... . aman who knows 
farming as well as financing. For.your 
farm financing, come where credits 
only the» beginning. .. and* service: 


Your OWN 


Farm Credit Service 


neighbor . . . thoroughly cleaned to 
remove weed seed . . . but at a ree- 
sonable price compared to top- 
quality certified seed. 

He grows about 75 acres of wheat 
each year . . . providing the sams 
acreage of red clover seeding. Fifty- 
five acres are spread with manure 
(at about 10 tons per acre) from the 
laying house in the fall . . . the other 
20 acres take manure from the 
brooder house, part in the fall and 
the rest in April (just before plow - 
down for corn). 


Relation 


The crop rotation here involves 
three years of corn, followed by 
wheat (and red clover), then bac« 
to corn. “It’s handy to spread ma- 
nure on a clover sod, “Tom reports. 
“There’s no mud to bother, and 
clover seems able to take consic- 
erable amounts of high-potency 
manure without burning. Further- 
more, its lush growth in the spring 
pulls water quickly out of the soil 
and makes plowing a joy. Wher 
spreading, I figure I’m fertiliziny 
the next corn crop, not disposiny 
of waste material.” 

He has sent samples of poultr 
manure to Cornell’s Waste Manage- 
ment Laboratory for analysis, and 
found that from the brooder hous 
to be higher in nitrogen content 
than that from the laying house. This 
is probably because a lot of lime 
stone is fed to laying birds to main- 
tain shell quality...not true of 
growing birds in the brooder house. 


Lost 


How come, you ask? Nitrogen 
lost because of bacterial action, pri- 
marily in the form of ammonia. 
appears that the acidity of manure 
affects the rate of this procedur 
and the amount of limestone presen 
in turn affects the level of acidit) 
Tom is seeking practical methods 
to lower the pH in accumulating 
manure to inhibit ammonia form: 
tion. He wants nitrogen on the cori 
field, not in the air! 

For a given field, the corn fert 
lization program looks like thi 
manure applied in fall, then cor: 
the following spring receives 80 
pounds per acre of starter fertilizer 
(13-54-0) through the planter, plus 
50 pounds actual nitrogen (liquic 
form) per acre sidedressed when cor 
is six inches high . . . second year 
corn gets 80 pounds starter, plus 
‘75 pounds N sidedressed . . . and 
third year corn 200 pounds starte’, 
plus 100 pounds N. — G.L.C. 


“No, feed didn’t go up. The extra is a su! 
charge for higher-priced gas.”’ 
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vronom |] UNEQUALED VALUE AND 
APPEARANCE 


Working to 


beautify rural America 


Give an older man a chance! Pro- 
vide him with a job, regardless of 
his age, and he'll give you a better- 
than-average day's work. So say 
many Officials of the New York State 
Department of Transportation, 
pointing to “Green Thumbers” as 
an example. 

Out in Chautauqua County... 
New York’s westernmost . . . 66-year- 
old Oral Williams can be seen with 
a small crew of men, ranging in age 
from 68 to 74, who are planting 
trees and shrubs at DOT’s new sub- 
residency headquarters in the village 
of Fredonia. These workers are part 
of a number of older Americans... 
mostly retired, low income, rural 
men... called Green Thumbers. 

Green Thumb, Inc., which origi- 
nated in Wisconsin in 1966, is con- 
sidered one of the nation’s success 
stories for the elderly. It has worked 
so well, in fact, that it now has 
active programs in 17 states. Spon- 
sored by the National Farmers 
Union and funded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, the program 
provides additional income for its 
members, most of whom receive 
only small social security payments. 

“The program is more than mone- 
tary though,” says Edward Mongen- 
han, a Green Thumb coordinator 
operating out of DOT’s Fredonia 
office. “It provides these men with 
a real purpose in life, something 
useful and constructive...and at 
the same time helps to improve the 
environment.” 

In addition to the landscaping 
project currently underway in Fre- 
donia, Oral Williams and his crew 
of Chautauqua County Green Thumb- 
ers have been doing considerable 
beautification throughout the entire 
county. They have spread truckloads 
of hay and mulch to halt erosion 
on hillside parking areas along state 


What they lack in agility is made 
up in enthusiasm and _ responsible 
activity. 

Similar Green Thumb crews are 
working in other New York counties 
as well. One such crew is working on 
a historical project near Hinsdale, 
in Cattaraugus County, to restore 
a portion of the old Genesee Canal 
locks to their original condition. 
During the winter months some of 
these same men build picnic tables 
at the county fairgrounds near Little 


Valley. The tables are later trans-- 
ported by DOT trucks to roadside 


rest areas for spring and summer use. 

At Lake Erie State Park, halfway 
between Westfield and Dunkirk, a 
crew of Green Thumbers worked 
four straight years cutting brush, 
painting and repairing picnic tables 
and benches, planting flower beds 
and keeping the park in tip-top shape 
in general. 

“This (1974) is the first year I 
haven’t had a Green Thumb crew,” 
says Peter Groff, park superinten- 
dent. “They were committed else- 
where. We relied heavily on these 
men during spring and summer as 
an auxiliary force to keep the park 
beautiful. I really miss them this 
year.” 

“A Green Thumb crew also made 
a puppet stage for the Chautauqua- 
Cattaraugus library system,” says 
Ed Mongenhan, who, like other state 
DOT officials, has high praise for the 
program. 

“This program has illustrated that 
our senior citizens constitute an un- 
tapped gold mine of experience and 
ability,” says Glenn Waldron of 
Machias, New York, 68-year-old 
field supervisor for Green Thumb. 
“It has proved that the elderly work- 


er is dependable, reliable and capable, | 


remaining with his job for many 
years.” 
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trees and cut and weed selectively. 


Projects are carried out in coop- 
eration with state and local agencies, 
which contribute such items as ce- 
ment, lumber, paint, bricks, plants, 
trees and supervision. The Green 
Thumbers provide the labor — ex- 
cellent, dependable labor at that. 

Working an average of three days 
a week, about seven-and-a-half hours 
a day, theyre paid the minimum 
Wage, supplementing a meager re- 
tirement or social security. These 
Chautauqua County senior citizens 
are demonstrating that age is no 
criterion for measuring productivity, 
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Oral has been a Green Thumber 
for five years. He and Earl Greene 
of Dunkirk ...a seven-year veteran 
with Green Thumb... paneled, 
painted, planted flowers, and in 
general refurbished an old railway 
station in the town of Portland into 
a historical museum for local resi- 
dents and school children to enjoy. 

Green Thumbers work on any 
publicly-owned land or on property 
owned by a non-profit organization. 
Their primary aims are beautifica- 
tion and restoration of bridges, parks, 
recreation and lake areas, roadsides, 
public buildings, and historical sites. 
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Farm news, 
notes and nonsense 


by Harold Hawley, Weedsport, New York 


HIS AND HERS 


We've commented before that 
IRS takes an arbitrary and unfortu- 
nate attitude about who contributed 
to the accumulation of farm prop- 
erty. Now we find that New York 
State tax people have a screwy no- 
tion of their own. 

Suppose a couple has some money 
stashed away in a joint savings ac- 
count. Wouldn’t you assume that on 
the death of one of the people in- 
volved the remaining spouse would 
still own his half of the joint account 
and inherit the other half from the 
deceased spouse — and be taxed on 
the half inherited? Wrong! 

Taxes are calculated on the whole 
savings account as though the de- 
ceased spouse had owned all of it 
and held it in a separate account. 
Why, I don’t know! At any rate, the 
only way to avoid being ripped off 
by this unfair ruling is to have two 
savings accounts. 


WIDE SPREAD 


Over the years, we've paid a lot 
of attention to the Cornell farm 
cost account figures. They have been 
most useful in showing where we 
were weak or strong in our own op- 
eration, and in pointing out trends. 

The 1973 figures focus on a phe- 
nomenon of our times. With costs 
high, volume large and selling prices 
high, the spread in net returns from 
the least profitable operations to the 
most profitable is almost unbeliev- 
able. It’s certainly larger than I can 
ever remember! 

With costs at current levels, it’s not 
hard to lose a bundle in a hurry if 
yields are off or the operation is 
inefficient. 

At the other extreme, some men 
had a large volume with good or ex- 
cellent yields, high selling price, and 
costs within reason. 

Anyone who was awake during 
1974 won't be looking for quite such 
figures when those summaries be- 
come available. Costs were certain- 
ly higher and the selling prices on a 
lot of items had slipped back toward 
more normal levels. Still and _ all, 
I'll bet we will continue to see some 
mighty big spreads between the least 
and most successful operations. Top 
management will earn itself bigger 
returns than dreamed of only a few 
years back. 


STAMPS AND DISCOUNTS 


For years, we have preferred to 
trade where we paid cash for what 
we bought rather than getting gro- 
ceries or gas or whatever, plus some 
kind of stamps. Sure, the stamps had 
value, but they also had cost and 
we preferred to just pay for what- 
ever it was we wanted to buy. 

Then, if we wanted to buy some 
other item, we could shop for it 
wherever we chose rather than at 
the store which redeemed the 
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stamps. It was just a matter of pref- 
erence, but that was our view. 

Now we increasingly hear of 
stores, restaurants, theatres, etc., 
which discriminate against certain 
customers in favor of others. I refer 
to the practice of having two prices 
for the same item — one price to the 
elderly and a higher price to every- 
one else. 

I have nothing against the elderly, 
but I don’t think much of the princi- 
ple of charging part of the trade 
more than the rest. Obviously, if a 
sizable discount is given to some, the 
others are paying more than they 
should because the vendor could 
cut his prices a little to everyone 
and net as much as he now does with 
a two-price system. 

I guess the other thing about it 
that bothers me is the implied as- 
sumption that all “elderly” are 
needy. Some are and some certainly 
are not. For many, need or pride 
are no part of the consideration. 

Of course, it’s a little like the farm 
program. As long as it’s available, 
most will likely participate whether 
they need it or not. This will ob- 
viously encourage the competition to 
also offer discounts. So what hap- 
pens after a spell? Do we end up 
with a permanent two-price system? 
Or we might end up with a special 
break for other groups based on 
whatever criteria one may select. 


THE WORLD 


I guess no one disputes our obli- 
gation to help those who are starving. 
Not so great is the agreement that 
we should continue to pay most of 
the shot! Other countries should pick 
up their share of the tab. 

What interests me most are the 
roadblocks that may keep the people 
in some of the under-developed 
countries from ever becoming self- 
sufficient. Illiteracy, religion and 
superstition seem to head the list. 

When our research people, 
whether at the colleges or in indus- 
try, come up with something new, it’s 
only a short time until that informa- 
tion is widely known. Extension re- 
leases, magazine articles and adver- 
tisements soon get the word around. 
It’s a bit slower in some places where 
the people you want to reach don't 
read! 

Some have said that India could 
be self-sufficient for food almost 
immediately if the rats and cattle 
could be controlled. A people con- 
vinced of reincarnation of all souls 
will have no part in killing rats. As 
a’ consequence, crops are destroyed 
and what is harvested or imported 
suffers badly from the bite taken 
by the rodents. 

In like manner, a bunch of sacred 
cows wandering around can eat and 
destroy a lot of crops. Even that 
wouldn’t be a total loss if the ani- 
mals were eventually slaughtered for 
food. When they merely multiply and 
live out their life span, they become 


a pretty heavy tax on the available 
food supply. 

The need for some effective meth- 
od of birth control seems pretty 
obvious in countries with more hun- 
gry mouths than available food. Here 
again, ignorance, illiteracy, religion 
and the prestige of large families all 
gang up to make an effective pro- 
gram all but impossible. How one 
breaks through these barriers and 
gets much done is a real problem. 

I don’t know whether it is proper 
to lump religion, superstition, magic 
and witchcraft all together. At any 
rate, in some African societies the 
fear of someone being jealous of 
one’s successes and therefore casting 
a spell on him keeps many a man 
from doing all he could to improve 
himself. It also keeps him from tell- 
ing others of a new and better way 
of doing something. He will not risk 
the possible consequences. 

Contrast this attitude to our own. 
Most of us know that our neighbor’s 
success doesn’t reduce our oppor- 
tunity so we are glad for him. In 
fact, we usually learn from him and 
improve ourselves. Likewise, we 
tend to put some premium on suc- 
cesses and accomplishment. We 
share new knowledge in many ways, 
and any advance in method or tech- 
nology soon becomes widely known, 
to the benefit of many. 

Meanwhile, back where progress 
is so desperately needed this doesn’t 
happen. Any progress must be kept 
hidden from the neighbors lest they 
cast a spell on the more progressive 
ones. If anyone knows how to solve 
this one, he can make a real contri- 
bution. 


PUTTING THE PRESSURE ON 
THE RIGHT ARM 


Seems like the favorite indoor 
pastime lately is condeming the 
rise in cost of electricity. For those 
who cook and light with the stuff, 
the increase is significant. For farm- 
ers and others who use it in quantity 
in such a multitude of ways, the 
change in rates leads to a real hike 
in production costs. 

So what to do? Some feel their 
best recourse is to go to the hearings 
and condemn the power companies 
... tell them “they can’t do that to 
me.” Realistically, power companies 
are like any business with rising 
costs. They must pass along their 
costs to their customers if they are 
to stay solvent. 

Maybe we had better have a look 
at why public utility costs are up so 
sharply. Naturally, their labor rates 
have gone up along with everyone 
else’s. But that is only part of the 
story. They have also had to reach 
for their wallets to meet some new 
requirements. When they want to 
put up a new power plant, they 
must file an environmental impact 
study report, hold hearings, wait for 
approval, and so on . . . all to the 
tune of a few million dollars. 

Now the utilities are about to look 
down another gun barrel that will 
cost them and the rest of us a real 
bundle. In order to prevent air pol- 
lution from smokestacks at their gen- 
erating plants, tighter regulations 
are proposed concerning “scrubbers.” 
There is a bit of uncertainty as to 
the effectiveness of these scrubbers, 
but considerable clarity as to the 
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costs — something more than pea- | 
nuts! 

Besides higher costs, the scrubber 
requirement will have another im- 
pact on folks who use the power 
generated at these plants. The regu- 
lations, as now drawn, provide for a 
very stiff fine for every day the plant 
operates when the scrubber is not 
doing its job, plus possible jail terms 
for company officials. 

What this means is that whenever 
a scrubber breaks down or needs 
adjusting or whatever, the generating 
plant will shut down. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean there won't be any 
electricity out along the lines; hope- 
fully, replacement current can be 
bought from other companies until 
the repairs are made. On the other 
hand, we’ve already seen brownouts 
and low-voltage situations and it’s 
not reaching too far to assume that 
it may be hard at times to come up 
with alternate supplies. 

All this differs from the present 
situation. Now when a generator in 
a plant needs a rest, another one goes 
to work and the customers never 
know the difference. When the scrub- 
ber becomes the limiting factor, it 
won't make much difference how 
much standby capacity a plant may 
have. All the smoke must go up 
those stacks. 

So what to do? No sense in cussing 
the power companies. How about 
the environmental protection agen- 
cies who write the regulations? Lots 
of luck, but none of us is likely to 
have enough firepower to shake them 
much. The real culprit is us and the 
guy we sent to Washington. We sent 
a politician instead of a statesman 
and he has been a part of the body 
which has felt that opposing any 
proposal to protect the environment 
is akin to opposing motherhood. 

We all believe in environmental 
protection, but we’d better (if it’s not 
too late) insist that our congressmen 
quit approving bills to create agen- 
cies without setting limits to their 
power or without providing ade- 
quate guidelines as to what degree 
of purity we really want and can 
afford in our water, air, etc. 

Immediately after the first clear 
water act was passed and later ve- 
toed by President Nixon, I had occa- 
sion to talk with my then-congress- 
man. He said freely that it was a 
monster of a bill, totally incapable 
of accomplishment. He added that 
by 1983, when it is to become effec- 
tive, someone would have gotten it 
modified and shaped up so it would 
make sense. So far no one has and 
really, only Congress can do this. 
I’m not pointing my finger at any 
one congressman, because that Dill 
passed unanimously! Because those 
politicians voted for “motherhood” 
that day, and because we let them, 
we may be stuck with something that 
they knew at the time was too dras- 
tic, but figured would never become 
a reality. 

In the case of scrubbers, emission 
controls, pesticides, etc., EPA, lack- 
ing adequate guidelines and restric- 
tions from Congress, must write 
its own regulations. So our electric 
bills, car prices, and food costs are 
too high. We’d best tell our congress- 
men not to regulate prices, but regu- 
late the agencies he and his col- 
leagues have created . . . with our 
tacit approval. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Katherine Loope, Manlius 
Account cleared. . . 
Mrs. Vera Fredericks, Hillburn 
Refund on glasses 
Mrsy Betty Zink, Allegany 
Refuridzonkbooks'..) mo! pone 7.40 
Mrs. George Comstock, Middleville 
Refund on order 
Mr. Sherwood Peters, Auburn 
Refund on order 
Mrs. Joseph Kopejzna, Cobleskill 
Refundronushoess anced ct mek 8.97 
Mr. Robert Miller, Castorland 
Refund on order 


Sa a4 1.06 


Mrs. Matthew Lanigan, Westbury 
Bonus check received ...... . . 1.08 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Myrtle Harriman, N. Stratford 
Refund on cookbooks ........ 5.00 


VERMONT 
Mrs. Edith Knight, Bethel 
Refundiomiorderts 2 1.99 
Mr. Herman Hoops, Middlebury 
Refund on trousers 
Mr. Roger Leach, Pawlet 
Refund on order 


CONNECTICUT 


Ms. Frances Harvey, Old Saybrook 
Refund on vitamins 





WHAT’S WITH THE BILL? 


New York State residents who are 
interested in legislative happenings 
—and we all should be these days — 
are being provided with a tool for 
use in keeping abreast of what is 
going on in Albany. 

For the fifth straight year, the 
State Senate has opened its toll-free 
“hot line” through which you may 
determine the status of any bill 
which has been introduced in the 
Senate. 

Dial 1-800-342-9860 during 
working hours to find out whether 
a bill is awaiting action, has been 
reported from committee, has been 
passed by either the Senate or As- 
sembly, or has been signed into law 
by the Governor. 

If you have it available, be sure 
to mention the number of the Senate 
bill. This will save time in making 
an inquiry through a service which 
averages to handle 300 calls per 
day. 


ITINERANTS 


It is fast approaching that time 
of year when the itinerants and 
“gypsies” will be taking to the high- 
ways and byways in full force. Ser- 
vices most often offered at “bargain” 
prices are: blacktopping driveways, 
painting roofs, exterminating termites, 
waterproofing basements, repairing 
furnaces, and installing lightning 
rods, 

The best protection is to avoid 
dealing with strangers. However, if 
you are convinced that the salesman 
represents a legitimate firm, there 
are some safeguards that should be 
observed. 

Ask to see the salesman’s cre- 
dentials, and get the street address 
and telephone number of the com- 
pany he represents so you can check 
with the Chamber of Commerce or 
Better Business Bureau. in that town 
or city. 

Ask for names and addresses of 
Satisfied customers in your area, and 
take time to check with them. Com- 
Pare quoted prices with those of 
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local merchants, and never pay in 
advance. 

Do not be rushed into signing a 
contract, and get all promises and 
guarantees in writing. Be sure that 
you understand the provisions of the 
contract and that there are no blank 
spaces. 

Always make a note of license 
numbers as well as descriptions of 
vehicles and the people in them. 
Report any suspicious circumstances 
to your local police agency immedi- 
ately. 

Make certain that lightning rod 
installers are members of the United 
Lightning Protection Association 
and that their installations will 


qualify for the Underwriters’ master 
label. 


HOUSE OF DEMAREST 


As far back as early 1973, the 
House of Demarest admitted to be- 
ing in financial difficulties. At that 
time, they advised one of our sub- 
scribers that they planned to go out 
of business, but that they first hoped 
to make good on debts to their 
customers. 

Later that year, we were told by 
the State Bureau of Consumer Frauds 
and Protection that the New York 
City firm had agreed to discontinue 
its attempts to switch customers to 
different merchandise in place of 
refunds and to stop advertising mer- 
chandise not available for shipment 
within a reasonable time. It also 
agreed to establish a small escrow 
account from which refunds could 
be made. 

The Bureau has now informed us 
that a pro rata distribution of the 
funds in escrow was made last Oc- 
tober to those who had filed claims 
with the Bureau. There are no fur- 
ther assets available, according to 
the Bureau; and the company is no 
longer functioning. 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 


According to the New York State 
Attorney General, the Record Club 
of America, Manchester, PA, has 
filed a petition under Chapter XI of 
the federal bankruptcy law in an 
apparent effort to work its way out 
of financial problems. 

Consumers are being warned that 
the Club is continuing to accept 
orders for records and tapes which 
are unavailable without advising the 
consumer of its current difficulties. 
The customer is told that he may 
have a credit toward other merchan- 
dise or a cash refund. He should be 
aware that he may never be able to 
use the credit or get a refund. 

The Attorney General advises 
consumers not to accept credits, but 
instead to request refunds when 
merchandise is not available. If such 
a request is not honored, the con- 
sumer should contact Assistant At- 
torney General Michael Kraft, Bu- 
reau of Consumer Frauds and 
Protection, 2 World Trade Center, 
New York, NY 10047. 


Field Accident Takes Farmer 
$30,150.00 Benefits Paid 


Ht 


Local agent Frank Pine of Fonda, N.Y. delivered $30,150.00 
to Mrs. Gerald Guernsey of Schoharie, N.Y. 


It was a chilly December day when Gerald Guernsey was 
driving his self-propelled corn picker. They are not sure 
what happened but apparently Guernsey climbed down to 
unclog the picker. Walking beside the machine he must 
have slipped or lost his balance then fell against the spin- 
ning power shaft. His right arm became entangled and 
was severed. He laid in the field bleeding for an extended 
time before being discovered. Two days later he passed 
away in the hospital. 


This is Mrs. Guernsey’s letter: 


“I want to thank you and our local 
agent Frank Pine for your help in my 
time of need. 

I'm so thankful that Frank Pine added 
the new accidental death policy on Gerald 
which went in force only nine days before 
Gerald was killed. 

We've had North American policies 
for years. Of all the insurance we have, 
North American is the best. They have 
always paid first and without fuss.” 


Tue Repena. emery 
Keep Your Policies Renewed 


North American Company 
For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 
North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


2K He could have taken out $30,000.00 more 
coverage. For all the facts about our new 
Accidental Death Plan at low rates contact 
your local North American agent or write: 
P.O. Box 100 Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
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Books for Northeast Living 


by the Hon. Andrew J. Hinshaw* 


We have’ arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
three weeks for delivery. 





Delivered 

Title Author Price 

OLD-TIME: AGRICULTURE IN THE ADS: Karolevitz .....................-..-.. $ 2.00 
AGRICULTURAL MATHEMATICS: Roger Higgs ................-2..-.022--002.- 7.25 
ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra... 1... 222 ee 14.65 
ANIMAL SCIENGCE:<M:E. Ensminger: (1969..edition) ie Ss ee et ai 21.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover .... 9.25 
APPROVED =PRAGTIGES IN) BEER? CATTLEsPRODUGCTION Dy Uae oe ae eee ye als 9:25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ........ 9.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ...... 9.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson . 9.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: McVickar ................ 9.25 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: G. H. Biddle & E. M. Juergenson 9.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN RAISING AND HANDLING HORSES: Ulmer & Juergenson 9.25 





APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson.............. 9.25 

APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster ................ 9.25 

APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Baker ......... 9.25 

BEEF CATILE SCIENCE: M, E) Ensminget 2.200 sn Peete eed ee uate 16.75 

CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ............... 8.65 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AGRICULTURE: E. P. Roy ...................... 7.50 = 

CONTRACT FARMING US Aw Peeve iret. ire kc ile a etek ten eae 11.95 creation eae 

COOPERATIVES: TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy ...................-.. 11.9 

DAIRY CATTLE “SCIENCE:OML. BscEnsmiriger 00 ern Ve a a od 14.35 

DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ....................--..- 7.95 a : 

EXPLORING | AGRIBUSINESS: EP: Royo sols sake te ad Mee a 10.00 bu reaucratical ly 

FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: W. P. Mortenson & R. A. Luening ........... 11.00 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN AGRICULTURE: Hopkins, Barry & Baker .......... 11.65 a 

500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM & HOME: Cook ...................--. 9.65 spe aki ne 

FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: K. S. Nelson ........ 10.75 

FORESTS AND FORESTRY: D. A. Anderson and W. A. Smith ................... 10.00 

GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION: K. S. Nelson .. 10.75 

HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ...............- 10.75 In the beginning, God created So God agreed to divide light and 

HANDBOOK OF LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT: E. M. Juergenson ................... 10.75 fae reat aneat: darkness, and he would call. the 

HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP: M. E. Ensminger... eee 16.75 He was then faced with a class light, Day, and the darkness, Night. 

IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ...... 9.65 action lawsuit for failing to file an (The Council expressed no interest 

INTRODUCTION TO AGRI-BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: W. J. Wills ............-- 9.25 : ioe fo atone | yet an once seiasnues | 

INTRODUCTION TO GRAIN MARKETING: W. J. Wills ............0.2..00 0-00. Boe Ae ee teen OPC uae 

INTRODUCTORY LABORATORY ANIMAL SCIENCE: L. R. Arrington .............. 1150 | With HEPA (Heavenly Environ- When asked how the earth would 

LAND SSRECULATION: Hoke Oppehticinen eka cn Po ee oe 9.95 mental Protection Agency), an be covered, God said, “Let there be 

LAW FOR VETERINARIAN’ AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: Hannah & Storm .......... 11.25 angelically-staffed agency dedicated firmament made amidst the waters; 

LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson ........ 11.25 | to keeping the Universe pollution- and let it divide the waters from the 

MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler .................... 11.00 free. waters.” 

MEAT WEOLAT JRE sRomania® Pieglerinn 22 rs SSS Gh ei eeu sdeny 15.35 God was granted a temporary per- One ecologically-radical Council 

MECHANICS IN AGRICULTURE: L. J. Phipps ....... 02002-22002 eee eee 11.85 mit for the heavenly portion of the member accused him of double 

MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ................ 8.50 project, but was issued a cease and talk, but the Council tabled action 

OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ............ Sra ee a) ea 11.25 desist order on the earthly part, since God would be required first 

POULTRY“ SGLENCE: OMe Bir Ensminge tiie cs. rae atin sos ate atest SN a Se hye cee One 13.25 pending further investigation by to file for a permit from the ABLM 

PRACTICAL FARM: BUILDINGS: Jo-S. Boyd) once kb ee ee ee ears he 8.95 HEPA. (Angelic Bureau of Land Manage- 

Laat eek tila * wae ROP, McCollom es 2 use aoe Ss fs Upon completion of his construc- ment), and further would be required 
7 SP eters Bee Planes kien iy wee OU arc Ene Mrmr Sine uta : . : P 3 : i : 

RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 10.00 Ae a eee Hees to obtain Waker ee ee Be: 

SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS: H. W. Titus & J. C. Fritz ................. 12.50 Pp : P- propriate agencies involved. 

SHEEP AND. WOOL SCIENCE: M. E Ensminger 7.00.5. 0.00. 602. 2al uae oe oe 15.00 | Peared before the HEPA Council The Council asked if there would 

600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM & HOME: Cook & Phipps .............. 9.65 | to answer questions. be only water and firmament, and 

STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK, THE: M. E. Ensminger ....................-.--.. 21.25 When asked why he began these (God said, “Let the earth bring forth 

SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey .......... 4.50 projects in the first place, he simply the green herb, and such as may 

SWINESMANAGEMENT SPACKET: Cy one Me a eae 3.25 | replied that he liked to be creative. 04 and the fruit tree yielding 

SWINE SCIENCECM. E: Ensminger: 46 2) ok aoe Beets SR 15.75 This was not considered adequate ¢,it after its kinds. which may have 

TRACTOR AND SMALL ENGINE MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown .................. 9.25 reasoning, and he would be required 54, itself upon ihe earth.” 

TURF MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: H. B. Sprague ..................-----0--- 10.75 to substantiate this further. P ; : 

USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H. McVickar 6.0.02... 00220... 9.25 HEPA was unable to see any The Council agreed, as long as 

WESTERMHORSE: THE. ict & Garman =e rt ake Ro yamine as 10.00 | practical use for earth since the ative seeds would be used. 
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Send Check or Money Order fo: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, Box 370, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


STi He eetaerrs Sethe 2 Sule vote veya oy RE acre est net Momo Rr ac ae ate Se We Pricen $20. oe aw 
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earth was “void and empty and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep.” 

Then God said: “Let there be 
light.” 

He should never have brought up 
this point since one member of the 
Council was active in the Sierrangel 
Club and immediately protested ask- 
ing, “How was the light to be made? 
Would there be strip mining? What 
about thermal pollution? Air-pollu- 
tion?” God explained the light would 
come from a huge ball of fire. 

Nobody in the Council really 
understood this, but it was provi- 
sionally accepted assuming: (1) There 
would be no smog or smoke result- 
ing from the ball of fire. (2) A sep- 
arate burning permit would be re- 
quired. And (3) since continuous 
light would be a waste of energy, 
it should be dark at least one-half 
of the time. 


*U.S. Representative from California (article 
reprinted from the Congressional Record) 


& 


About future development God 
also said, “Let the waters bring 
forth the creeping creatures having 
life, and the fowl that may fly over 
the earth.” 

Here again, the Council took no 
formal action since this would re- 
quire approval of the Game and 
Fish Commission coordinated with 
the Heavenly Wildlife Federation 
and Audubongelic Society. 

It appeared everything was going 
in order until God stated he wanted 
to complete the project in six days. 

At this time he was advised by the 
Council that his timing was com- 
pletely out of the question ... HEPA 
would require a minimum of 180 
days to review the application and 
environmental impact statement. 
Then there would be the public 
hearings. 

It would take 10 to 12 months be- 
fore a permit would be granted. 

God said, “To Hell with it!” 
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‘ood For 


The Spirit 





by Robert L. Clingan 


The fifteenth chapter of the Gospel 
‘ John assures Christians that part 
f their heritage of the Christian 
ith is the experience of joy. John 
5:11 reads: “These things I have 
»0ken to you, that My joy be in 
ou, and that your joy may be full.” 
he announcement of Christ’s birth 
vegins, “Behold, I bring you tidings 
f great joy.” 

Our Lord must have been a source 
f joy or people would not have 
velcomed His presence and seemed 
9 enjoy His companionship. Rich 
ind poor were pleased to be with 
lim. He was a welcome guest at a 
vedding feast, even before they 
new He could turn water into wine. 

The joy He brought to people 
vas not a superficial silliness, a with- 
lrawal from the serious aspects of 
ife. Rather it was joy born of the 
ense of partnership with God him- 
elf, through His son Jesus Christ. It 
vas the joy of having confidence that 
he ultimate issues of life were in the 
ands of Him “who doeth all things 
vell.” 

It was also a joyful acceptance of 
ll the good experiences of life... 
» be accepted and enjoyed to the 
ull. The Pharisees, who were critical 
f Christ, wanted Him to forbid His 
lisciples their laughter and their en- 
»yment of life itself. Jesus refused to 
eprive them of their simple good 
leasure and sense of well-being. 

Their laughter must have been music 
) His ears. 
The early Christians, as austere as 
ley were sometimes pictured, were 
also men and women of a deep and 
ediding joy. One of the early Chris- 
tian writers wrote, “Ploughing we 
aise, and sailing we sing.” 

The late Halford Luccock told 

ople that descant notes were 
metimes called joy notes. These are 

‘ie tiny notes that appear in song- 
books above the theme... notes to 
sung as a counter melody. 

So often, too often, we sing our 

igs of faith and leave out the joy 

tes. The authentic Christian song 
0! faith includes the notes of joy. 





Want to build better giant round bales? 
Start with better windrows...by Hesston, of course! 


Well-formed windrows are an important part of the 
secret to building well-formed giant round bales. And, 
with the Hesston PT-10, you can lay down the best 
windrows possible. 


Why? Because the PT-10's direct feed through 110” 
conditioner rolls with both spacing and tension ad- 
justments assures a uniform hay flow to easily adjusted 
forming and fluffing shields. The result is high, fluffy 
windrows or evenly spread swaths — both fast curing 
and both with well-defined edges. 


A good round baler is also essential to well-formed 
bales ... just as zigzagging on the windrow to square up 
the sides is essential. And Hesston offers a choice of 
top quality giant round balers. 

With a 5600 Rounder™ Round Baler, you can roll up 6 
to 8 tons of hay per hour in bales up to 6 feet in 
diameter. The economical Model 5400 puts up 3 to 4 
tons per hour rolling bales directly on the ground be- 
hind a tractor with a minimum of 35 available horse- 
power. 


The Model 5000 bale mover features simple design and 
rugged dependability to complete an economical 
round bale handling system. 

So,to end with the best, start with the best. See your 
nearby Hesston dealer today about his PT-10 and 
complete Hesston round baling system. 


First with a better way. 
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Planning. —_ 
Take advantage of the wealth a 


of information and knowledge : 
~ your Surge dealer and the Ress 
Surge Planning Service offer. P= 


They can help you fit your 
milking requirements into an 
overall plan that includes 
housing, manure handling, 
holding areas, feeding 

and calving. 


Installation. 

Your Surge dealer and his Ro 
personnel have completed 7S 
hundreds of hours of training 

aimed at making sure your 

system is installed properly. 

And, since they all live in 

your community, they’ll be 

around to make sure everything 

goes according to plan. 


“@j Labor Efficiency. 

4 Automated milkers, prep stalls, = 
* crowd gates, push button — 
: cleaning and automatic door 

_ openers all help save time 

é and make a more profitable 

dairy operation. 


\ 


Good Cow Milking. 
Revolutionary QTO milkers 
stabilize vacuum and remove 
teat cups automatically as 
each quarter is milked out. 
QTO units milk faster, cleaner 
and combine with prep stalls 
to provide the right milking 
routine every time. 





Quality Cooling. 

To protect your milk and help 
you market the best product, 
Surge provides a complete 

line of farm tanks, pre-coolers 
and ice builders to meet 

the specific needs of your dairy. 


Service. 

Your Surge dealer offers 
_ preventative maintenance to 
keep your milking system 
performing at maximum 
efficiency. Results: Reliable, 
sustained high performance 
that keeps labor costs down 
and profit per man hour up. 


“You're a step ahead with Surge’ 


SURGE 


For more information see your Surge Dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
2100 S. York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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Left Right 


Exclusive! The 990 Mower-Conditioner 
with electric windrow placement attach- 
ment. To move shields, just flip a 
switch. 

Left or nght: Aim windrows away 
from borders. Compensate for cross 
winds and hillsides. Or set up a side-by- 
side “paired” windrow pattern for one- 
pass harvesting with our No. 8 Front- 
Mounted Tractor Rake. 

Wide or narrow: For uniform curing, 


Wide 


adjust swath width on the go. Wide for 
heavy growth. Narrow in light areas. 
Feed swaths (up to 9 ft.) into chopper or 
baler with No. 8 Rake. 

No separate raking trip. No extra 
handling of delicate crops. 

Other 990 exclusives: Rolls separate 
hydraulically to clear slugs (saves time, 
muscle). Fast 1,644 strokes-per-minute 
knife (lets you mow at higher speeds). 
And fluted rolls (require less fuel and 


tip contro! 
rows and swaths. 
Without leaving your tractor seat. 





Narrow 


pull-power than interlocking rolls). 

The 990 Mower-Conditioner. With 
optional windrow placement attach- 
ment and swath aerator. Only at your 
IH dealer. 
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THE DILEMMA 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of Or- 
ganized States, a great problem arose. The 
price of bread rose sharply, agitating the peo- 
ple greatly, and causing them to cry out in 
anguish to the king. 

At the same time, the yeomen of the fields 
came to the king saying, “We are not receiv- 
ing in the marketplace enough for our invest- 
ment, labor and management...we want a 
higher price for wheat!” 

The king pondered the problem, and asked 
his nobles for advice. Now in those days, his 
noblemen were divided into two parties... the 
Muleskinners and the Elephantdrivers, com- 
monly referred to as the “Skinners” and the 
“Elphs.” 

The latter advised the king to depend upon 
the marketplace to allocate resources accord- 
ing to the people’s wishes, saying that it is far 
superior to bureaucratic bungling in terms of 
controlling the economy. But the Skinners clam- 
ored for the imposition of price controls 
for the city people, and price supports for the 
yeomen. 

Troubled, the king journeyed alone to the 
humble abode of Tillis, renowned across the 
land for wisdom. After listening carefully to 
the king, Tillis said, “I agree in my mind with 
the Elphs...for their words make sense. But 
the Skinners are more practical...for they 
seek to satisfy all the people. You see, they 
keep food prices low by price controls, then 
scratch the backs of the yeomen by paying 
them price supports at the farm... and finance 
all this by a wondrous system called the with- 
holding tax. What people never have, they 
never miss...so the city dweller is happy 
with cheap food...the yeoman is happy with 
high prices at the farm...and the taxpayer 
does not feel the bite! 

“Sire, if you want to be intellectually honest 
with yourself, you will respect the workings 
of the marketplace in determining the eco- 
nomic course of human events...but if you 
want to win instant popularity among the peo- 
ple, then use the gold of your storehouse as 
the Skinners recommend.” 


REAL SHORTAGE? 


Prominent among the doomsayers of our 
time are the “empty-bin” conservationists. They 
revel in the mathematical exercise of dividing all 
the known reserves of some natural resource 
(petroleum, for instance) by the present and 
predicted world population...and then an- 
nouncing at press conferences the exact year 
when our planet will go dark. 

Their reputation as prophets got a severe jolt 
when controlled nuclear energy came along, for 
it involves the seemingly-inexhaustible trans- 
formation of matter into energy. This presents 
a whole new range of possibilities for energy 
creation. Some of the doomsayers recovered 
quickly from their dismay, though, and set about 
trying to convince the populace that nuclear 
power should be banned. 

Somehow, I’ve never been overly impressed 
with the “empty-bin” school of conservation. 
One reason involves the enormous supply of 
minerals available for use if we had the tech- 
nology to recover them. 

For instance, I am told by authorities on the 
subject that the earth’s crust is rich in iron and 
aluminum. The “typical” cubic mile of the 
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earth’s surface contains, they say, about 63,000 
tons of iron and 92,000 tons of aluminum. How- 
ever, with existing technology and cost-price 
relationships, it is not presently feasible to re- 
cover those metals except from unusually-rich 
ores that are of limited occurrence. 

So it seems to me that an absolute shortage 
of needed minerals is not the problem, but 
rather our limited capacity to recover them. And 
I'd guess that cheap and abundant energy is the 
primary key to unlocking the treasure trove of 
low-concentration mineral resources. 

Reminds me of the fisherman with the empty 
creel who admitted he’d seen hundreds of fish, 
but just didn’t have the know-how to pull one 
in! 


PROMOTION CONTINUES 


Dairymen in New York State have decided 
to continue milk promotion by a mandatory 
deduction (maximum of five cents per hundred- 
weight) from the proceeds received from selling 
milk produced in the Empire State. 

There were 17,000 dairymen eligible to vote 
and 13,232 actually voted through their cooper- 
atives, or individually. The importance of deci- 
sions by dairy-cooperative leaders was evident 
... 8,604 producers were voted “aye” by their 
cooperatives, and only 330 of those chose to 
cast individual ballots (supposedly “nay”). Five 
cooperative associations submitted written dis- 
approval for their 222 producers, and only 20 of 
them filed individual ballots to disagree with the 
official position. 

So it boiled down to 54 percent of all pro- 
ducers voting “yes”...73 percent of those 
voting were in that category. Those not voting 
at all were assumed to be in the “no” column. 

Regulations require that at least 51 percent 
of all producers vote in favor of the order to in- 
sure its continuance, so the vote was a pretty 
close one. It seems to me that the marketplace 
is a better hope for adequate financial returns 
to dairymen than government storage ..and 
that milk promotion and dairy product develop- 
ment are necessary to the long-run best interests 
of dairymen. 


NO DIVINE RIGHT 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
has issued a statement on international food 
policy, saying in part, “Our food production and 
distribution system suffers from many serious 
faults, including excessive influence by a few 
giant companies which use the world demand 
for food as a source of profit. We must break 
up the monopolistic power and demand ef- 
fective government regulation of the entire 
system.” 

I interpret part of that statement as a condem- 
nation of those who consider profit as a major 
priority in food distribution. That being the 
case, I invite church leadership to expose to 
full taxation the businesses operated for profit 
by churches. 

Exact figures on profit-making endeavors 
owned by churches are hard to come by, but 
former Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Mortimer Caplin reports that many churches 
have actively and aggressively entered into 
commercial enterprises. Monks sell bread, meat 
products, and cheese... Loyola University 
(Jesuit) owns the CBS station in New Orleans. . . 
three churches in Dayton, Ohio once owned the 
Biltmore Hotel in that city... the list goes on 
and on. 


Broad tax exemptions extended to churches 
make it possible to take advantage of tax laws 
in ways not available to other taxpayers. 

If profit is a dirty word to our ecclesiastical] 
brethren in food distribution, shouldn’t the same 
moral principles apply to their businesses... 
especially in the matter of equal status before 
the tax collector? 

What’s your opinion? 


THROUGH THE GATEWAY 


Harold Hawley, author of “Farm News, Notes, 
and Nonsense” in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
died on April 12, 1975, after a long illness. His 
column appears in this issue, however, because 
issues are prepared well in advance of publica- 
tion date... and because it seems to me fitting 
that we publish the remarks he prepared even 
as he sensed the nearness of the valley of the 
shadow. 

I consider it a privilege to have known 
Harold for many years, and I often found his 
courage an inspiration. He was honest to the 
point of bluntness, and he masked a brilliant 
intellect with disarming humility. His determina- 
tion to meet life constructively even amidst a 
terrible illness will remain a positive legacy to 
those who knew him. 

If I were to be granted one wish on behalf 
of my children...a wish which would confer 
upon them. a large measure of some human 
attribute...I would unhesitatingly choose 
courage. Harold Hawley possessed that essence 
of abundant living in amount beyond most 
mortals. 

It is somehow fitting that he moved through 
the gateway called death at a time of year 
when the earth stirs with renewal. Deep within 
us, we all long for a firm belief in a dimension 
of life that is forever new. 


FARMER MARKETS 


There’s nothing new about farmers selling di- 
rect to consumers, but the last couple of years 
have seen special interest in farmer markets. 
Such markets involve a number of producers 
going to one place to.sell their wares. . . as con- 
trasted to the roadside stand where a farmer 
usually sells at the farmstead. 

The growth in number of farmer markets is 
a good thing... offering the consumer quality 
food at competitive prices, and top returns to 
the producer. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


This talk about eating one less hamburger 
per week is clearly nonsense — sheer demagogic 
nonsense. Why single out food? Why. not cut 
gasoline use by one gallon per week to help 
the rest of the world? If we cut down on one 
suit or one dress per person, one television 
set per household, one car per city block, one 
book per person, one immunization per capita, 
or any number of other things. — that might 
leave more for the rest of the world too. 

But cutting down on one hamburger, or one 
gallon of gasoline, does not automatically mean 
that the rest of the world will have the benefits 
of that reduction any more than is the case 
now. The inadequate transportation systems, 
the archaic distribution systems, and the incen- 
tive-killing economic systems that prevail in 
much of the world would still prevent any sub- 
stantial improvement in diet and affluence 
among the mass of people in developing coun- 
tries. — Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz 


THE PASSING PARADE 


After making a very controversial speech, 
the editor bravely (but foolishly) asked for com- 
ments. 

One grizzled farmer got up and growled, 
“He who thinks by the inch and talks by the 
yard should be kicked by the foot!” 


American A griculturist, May, 1975 





Jour Cessna Pro helps the Northeast grow more! 





There are more and more Cessna Pro’s 
every year. Because more and more 
farmers are turning to aerial application 
to meet the increasing needs of agri- 
business. 


The aerial applicator Pro who flies a 
Cessna AGplane does a better job for 
you. He picks his aircraft from the best 
selling line in the industry. Cessna’s 
AGtruck, AGwagon, AGpickup, and 
AGcarryall. Four airplanes that let the 
aerial applicator select the machine that 
best fits his needs. And let him do a 
better job of applicating for you. 


are 
ook 





Ask one of the Cessna 
Pro’s listed below for their 
free 12-page booklet on 
how professional aerial 
application is helping 
meet the needs of a grow- 
ing world! 





He can treat your crops whether the 
ground is wet or dry. He knows about 
chemicals and how to use them to make 
the best of growing conditions in your 
area. He gets the job done with less fuel 
and a lot less time than ground rigs, too. 
The Cessna AGwagon can cover 14 acres 
per minute, and 30 acres per gallon 
of fuel! 


Next time you need aerial applicating 
service for your operation, call the pro- 
fessional who relies on modern, special- 
ized AG aircraft. Your Cessna Pro! 





Cessna 


Cessna Aircraft Company 
Agricultural Aircraft Department 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CESSNA-FLYING AERIAL APPLICATOR... .AND GO WITH THE CESSNA PRO’S! 


NEW YORK 


Burt 

Maurice Culverwell 
2298 Coomer Rd. 
416-778-9857 


NEW JERSEY 


Clarksboro. 

E. A. Carter’s Flying Service 
Green Terrace 
609-629-6699 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Woodlyn 

Unique Enterprises 
P.O. Box 86 
215-876-3014 





Meet the capital crunch 


Editor's note—Don Paarlberg has 
had a long and distinguished career 
as educator and government admin- 
istrator... presently as Director of 
Agricultural Economics at the USDA. 
Speaking recently about the rapidly- 
escalating capital requirements of 
farming, he made these comments 
about some current proposals to solve 
the problem. 


There are some proposed solutions 
to the capital problem in agricul- 
ture that are not really solutions at 
all. They would aggravate the prob- 
lem. I list three of these. 





With Barn-O-Matic’s 
Farmstead Mechanization 


All around the farm, 
from silo to feedlot 
to barn, Barn-O-Matic 
moves ahead with rug- 
ged silage and waste 
removal systems. Sys- 
tems designed to meet 
your demanding tasks 
with flexibility, dependa- 
bility, and service. Gear up 
for high-speed delivery. Cut 

your chore time with Barn-O- 
Matic’s ‘‘Farmstead Mechaniza- 
tion’’—proven products for proven 
power. 


1. Outlawing farm corporations. 


An idea which is popular in some 
parts of the country is to pass legis- 
lation that prohibits the holding of 
farmland by corporations. The argu- 
ment is that this is the way to pre- 
serve the family farm. But such 
legislation would injure the family 
farm rather than help it. It would 
remove from the kit of tools one of 
the institutional arrangements with 
the capacity to help a farm family 
over the most difficult of all hurdles 
—transfer of the farm from one 
generation to another. 


GEAR UP! 







Contact Our New York Distributors: 


Joe LaPorte Farm Equipment 


Route #2 

Prospect Road 
Westfield, NY 14787 
(716) 326-3170 





FARMSTEAD 


GENERATE 3-PHASE POWER 
from SINGLE-PHASE! 


Arco ROTO-PHASE is proven dependability to 
operate any type of 3-phase equipment on a 
single-phase line. Field experience since 1963 
has proven ROTO-PHASE to dependably operate 
nearly any 3-phase application imaginable, and 
at 100% HP ratings. Only one ROTO-PHASE is 
required for multi-motor installations. 

For complete information and specifications, 
request Arco Catalog 7310-F. 


eAs advertised in National Trade Publicationse 


ARCS Remy = 

ARCS ELECTRIC 

A Box 278 - Shelbyville, Indiana 46176 
Area Code 317-398-9713 
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John Kubecka & Sons 
R.D. #1 

Mohawk, NY 13407 
(315) 866-2632 


BARN\O/MATIC — 


MECHANIZATION 


before it starts. 
Check your farm 
for ail fire 
hazards. 







PREPARED IN THE INTEREST OF FARM 
SAFETY BY SPERRY NEW HOLLAND 


2. Prohibiting contract farming. 

The old ideal of the owner-oper- 
ated family farm, with all the factors 
of production in a single pair of 
hands, often looks askance at vertical 
integration, sometimes called con- 
tract farming. The worry. is that 
contract farming may, as it largely 
has in the broiler business, deprive 
the farmer of his role as a decision- 
maker. 

It is true that some contracts are 
so written that the farm operator 
is really no more than a pieceworker. 
But not all contracts are so. Some 
are enlightened, providing the farm- 
er with a sure home for his product, 
giving him access to needed financ- 
ing, and still preserving his status 
as the major decision-maker on his 
farm. 

The need is to improve the con- 
tractual arrangement, not to abolish 
it. The right to enter into a contract, 
or not to enter into one, is one of 
the basic rights of a free man. He 
should not be deprived of this right. 

3. Raising the exemption level in 
the inheritance tax. 

This proposal is one of the most 
appealing of all. But it is illusory. 
Presently, an estate is exempted from 
federal inheritance taxes to an 
amount of $60,000. The argument 
is that this amount is too low, that 
it results in having to pay a high 
tax at the time a farm is passed from 
one generation to another, that the 
new would-be owner cannot pay 
both the tax and the other heirs, and 
that consequently the farm has to 
be sold. 

Thus the farm may be forced out 
of the family, which is offensive to 
the ideal of a family farm that 
passes down through the generations. 
Consequently, the proposal is to 
raise the exemption level, for agri- 
culture but not for other enterprises, 
to a much higher level, say $200,000. 
Then many farms could be passed 
from one generation to another with- 
out having to pay an inheritance 
tax. 

But there are deep difficulties 
with this proposal. If this change 
were made, non-farm people would 
wish to acquire farmland for the 
specific purpose of passing their 
fortunes on to their heirs, without 
having to pay an inheritance tax. 
The price of farmland would be bid 
up beyond its income-earning capa- 
bility, to the detriment of young 
farmers wishing to get started. 

There are two attitudes regarding 
agriculture that are virtually world- 
wide. One is the desire of landown- 
ing people to increase their holdings 
and to pass these on to their heirs, 
including the power and prestige 
associated therewith. The other is 
the dislike of the common people 
for a wealthy hereditary landowning 
class. 

This battle was fought out in the 
United States many years ago, and 
was resolved in favor of the common 
people and against the wealthy land- 
owning class. There is little to indi- 
cate that public sentiment on this 
issue has basically changed. 

Family-operated farms are widely 
acclaimed here and abroad. Owner- 
ship of large-scale farms by estab- 
lished families, one generation after 
another, with special privileges 
granted by the government — that is 
something else. 


Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 
Jay’s Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc. 


La Fargeville 
C & J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


_Nelliston 


Del’s Tractor Sales 


Norwich 
R..D. Smith & Sons 


Penn Yan 
Penn Yan Ice 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 


Wellsville 
Stout Bros. Sales & Service 


West Babylon (L.I.) 
All Island Equip. Corp. 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Gavlin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 





New MF 200 Shearbar Forage Harvester. 
Perfect for medium-sized tractors. 
Straight-line design virtually stops wagon 
sidedraft. Infeed reverse clears slugs. A 
main slip clutch protects drive train. 
Available with 5’ hay pickup; one- or 
two-row quick-attaching row crop units. 
And your 2 row crop attachment can 
handle 28” to 40” row spacing. 








protection of the drive train and 
baler. 











Here’s the latest in minimum-labor 
haying —the MF 560 Giant Round Baler. 

We've made the MF 560 more dependable 
and economical by using rollers in the lower 
bale-forming mechanism. No expensive bottom 
belt to replace, clog or get out of alignment. Or 
bottom chains to puncture the bale and let 
damaging water in. 

The MF 560 makes soft-core bales. You can 
store them outside. One man can put up tons of 
hay with no back-breaking bale bucking. It also 
saves nutritious feed value from residue crops. 
It even saves up to 50% on twine. Bigger 





et # SUAS 


Torque limiter...the ultimate in 


MF 560 makes bales 5’ wide. Up to 
6’ in diameter at 1500 Ibs. 


Extra-wide 11L x 15 tires for better 
flotation under full load. 








“Industrial” type sprockets and 
chain drive system for long life. 


Open-end 56” pickup saves more 
material ...less tangling. 


Keep upkeep down with the 
new MF 560 Giant Round Baler. 


capacity than conventional balers means you 
make more hay while the sun shines. 

If youre moving to a big, round baler, talk to 
your MF dealer about the MF 560 and Category 
II 3 Point Bale Carrier. He’s listed on the 
opposite page. See for yourself how the MF 560’s 
simple design can help keep upkeep down. 


Hitch up 
to Massey. 









Standard rubber facing on belt 
drive roller for more traction 
reserve. 


Lower orming rolls instead of 
troublesome belts or chains. 





The knives with two lives! Exclusive on the New Holland Super 717 fordze harvester. 


New York City consumer leaders got 
a generous taste of farming on Agri- 
culture Day March 24, thanks to the 
National Agri-Marketing Association's 
Eastern Chapter and Dutchess County 
Extension. Forty urban and suburban 
consumers left Manhattan in the early- 
morning hours of Ag Day and were 
soon listening to dairyman Martin 
Muller’s description of his profit(less) 
picture, chuckling openly at Angus 
breeder Dick Hamilton’s humorous 
description of the beef business, and 
getting involved in serious discussions 

Guest of honor was Mrs. Elinor C. 
Guggenheimer, New York City Com- 
missioner of Consumer Affairs, shown 
tackling the issues with Les Rollings 
(left), director of Dutchess County 
Extension, and Bob Coleman, past 
president of NAMA East, who coordi- 
nated the tour. Photo: B. Cory Kilvert, 
Jr: 


os 





The country’s only cutterhead 
with reversible blades. It’s like getting 
an extra set of knives at no extra cost. 


Just when you'd be replacing 
the knives on any other forage 
harvester... you simply take ’em 
off and turn ’em around on the 
New Holland Super 717. 

Now you’re ready to chop 
again, good as new. 

And chop you will! You can 
equip the cutterhead with as 


Built-in knife sharpener is standard. 





pickups often miss. 

Maybe all this helps explain 
why more farmers buy New 
Holland forage harvesters than 
any other kind. 

See the S717 yourself at your 
New Holland dealer’s. The closer 
you look, the more you'll like it. 


Sperry New Holland is a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 


many as nine knives, which lets 
you chop as fine as 3/16-inch. 
There’s a built-in knife sharp- 
ener, too: Just minutes to restore 
the knives to factory-sharpness. 

You'll also like the Super- 
Sweep pickup that has more 
tines, closer together, to get the 
short, fine material other 


SPERRY<> 


Electric remote controls for spout, etc. (optional). 





Doc Mettler comments on: 
edn RE haa ide fat bedulenite dy 


Impacte 


Recently, my daughter took th« 
children in, her special educatior 
class to a farm. Some of the young 
sters had never seen farm animals uj 
close before, and like all children 
they were intensely interested. Th: 
thing that impressed them most wa 
when the farmer told them the cov 
and goat have four stomachs. 

One little fellow commented tha 
he really felt sorry for such an ani 
mal, because when he had a stomac! 
ache with only one stomach it hur 
bad enough, and he would hate t 
have four stomachs all hurting ai 
once! 

As with many statements of chil 
dren, there was more truth in tha 
thought than many of us realize 
Indigestion in the cow can be com- 
plex, is difficult to accurately diag- 
nose, and even with a correct diag- 
nosis, can be difficult to treat. 

The cow, like other mammals 
really has only one true stomach, th: 
fourth, or abomasum. The so-calle 
first stomach, the rumen or “paunch, 
is the largest and is simply a bac 
terial fermentation storage tank 
The second, reticulum or “honey 
comb,” is more or less a trap t 
catch stones or other nondigestibl: 
material eaten by the animal. Th« 
third is the omasum, or “butcher 
bible.” 

The true function of the second anc 
third stomachs is not entirely cleai 
but to classify them as further stor- 
age and fermentation areas isn’t too 
far from a practical explanation. 

In a newborn calf, the fourth 
(or true stomach) is the largest o! 
all the stomachs, and only after hay 
and grain feeding do the other three 
begin to enlarge until they reach 
their normal relationship. 

We could spend hours just talk- 
ing about the normal physiology oi! 
a cow's digestive system, but the 
foregoing covers most of what we 
need to know to understand a little 
about abnormal conditions in the 
stomach...commonly lumped_ to- 
gether as “indigestion.” 

In previous issues, we've discussed 
“bloat,” which affects the first stom- 
ach; and displacement of the ab- 
omasum, or fourth stomach, about 
which much has been written. 

The first, second and/or third 
stomach sometimes become affectec 
with a condition caused by type 0! 
quality of feed and referred to as 
impaction. This may be treated with 
mineral oil, milk of magnesia, or u 
some cases, emergency surgery tc 
remove the offending materia 
through the paunch. Impaction 0! 
the fourth stomach is rare, and prob 
ably the most difficult to diagnose. 

I recently saw a case of impactio! 
of the fourth stomach which wa: 
diagnosed by opening the cow (ex 
ploratory laparotomy). In the pre 
vious 31 years since leaving veteri- 
nary college, I recall only one othe! 
case, and that was diagnosed a! 
autopsy. 
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One might say that perhaps I’ve 
missed cases that either went to 
slaughter or got better after a dose 
of oil or milk of magnesia. This 
could be true, except that a visit 
with a friend who has been in the 
business of picking up dead or dying 
animals for animal feed or rendering 
for nearly as long as I’ve practiced, 
convinced me that the condition is 
rare. 

Both cases of impaction of the 
abomasum were similar. The most 
recent started with a severe diarrhea 
attributed to overfeeding of grain. 
The diarrhea stopped without treat- 
ment, but the cow remained sluggish 
and about “half off feed,” similar 
to an acetonemia case. She was 
negative to tests for acetonemia... 
and although she acted much like a 
cow with a displacement of the 
abomasum, the typical “ping” could 
not be detected. Some days she 
would eat nearly normally and chew 
her cud. Bowel movements would 
stop entirely for 12 hours, and then 
return to normal. 

Milk of magnesia was given, but 
discontinued when diarrhea returned. 
Two doses of mineral oil, a gallon 
at a time with large quantities of 
warm water, were pumped in via 
stomach tube with no results. As I 
recall, the case many years ago was 
almost exactly the same, except then 
we were'not using milk of magnesia. 


The exploratory laparotomy was 
decided on and the diagnosis of im- 
pacted abomasum was confirmed. 
The contents of the abomasum were 
removed. This was easier said than 
done, since the impacted material 
was of the consistency of wet ce- 
ment, made up of fine particles of 
feedstuff, apparently grain. 

In a few days, the cow appeared to 
be getting better; she ate nearly all 
the hay and silage she was given and 
started to come back on her milk. 
After two weeks, however, it was 
evident that she was going into the 
same condition as before and it was 
decided to destroy her to end her 
suffering. As I recall the first case, 
she too was destroyed on the farm 
rather than allowing her to suffer 
further. In each case, it was decided 
that after such a long illness (two 
months) the meat should not be used 
for human consumption. 

The first case had not had ex- 


ploratory surgery performed, and on. 


autopsy her abomasum was found 
to contain the same sort of material 
as the more recent one. In neither 
case did the abomasum show signs 
of ulcers, stones or abscesses, as 
described in some literature. 

Damage to the vagus nerve is said 
to be capable of causing impaction to 
the abomasum. How this damage 
would occur I don’t know, although 
I gather it would be the result of 
injury to the nerve from hardware 
or abscesses. 

I have seen cows with similar 
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symptoms, best described as “just a 
sick cow,” that turned out to have 
damaged livers, impactions of stones 
in the abomasa, ulcers of the abomasa 
and abscesses from old hardware 
damage. Needless to say, all of these 
were diagnosed on autopsy. 

It is difficult to understand how a 
cow impacted as badly as either one 
of these would have diarrhea from 
time to time, but they did. Impaction 
in horses can also create short bouts 
of diarrhea, so it is possible for 
some food material to pass around 
the impacted area. 

I know it is more reassuring to 
read of a rare condition with an 
ending that explains how you can 


prevent or cure the disease should 


it occur in your own animals. This 


grow-p 


is not the situation at present, and I 
really can’t tell you much more 
about the condition; it may never 
be any more than something seen 
once or twice in a lifetime. 

By some quirk of change in. feed- 
ing practices, however, we may sud- 
denly start to see more cases. A 
good example of what I mean is that 
till the early 1950’s... when we be- 
gan unlimited grain feeding and 
“lead feeding” ...it was rare to see 
a displaced abomasum. 

In this livestock business, as in all 
phases of agriculture, when we start 
out in the morning we can be sure 
that before the day is over we will 
have learned something we didn’t 
know the day before...and that 
makes it interesting! 





Agway Grow-Power Service. 


The fast, labor-saving, time-saving way to put 
Nitan down for your corn, small grains and for 
grass. No product to handle. No equipment 
needed. No time lost. And you buy only the 
actual amount of nitrogen required per acre. 


For two-in-one economy, Grow-Power Service 
can also handle Nitan combined with certain 
herbicides to add effective weed controlina 


single trip. 


Put Agway Grow-Power Service to work for you 
this spring. Here are some of the ways it can help 
conserve your time and boost crop production. 
* Meeting the nitrogen needs of your corn 
ground with Nitan; adding weedkilling clout if 


you wish. 


* Getting Nitan on oats and other small grains 
in early spring for maximum crop response. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


small grains. 





ower 
on wheels 


* Knocking out broadleaf weed competition in 
spring-seeded alfalfa stands, oats and other 


PLETCHER FHR 


JOE E BURESCH 


Mee 


3a bo’ - we 
"RAISE VEGETABLES...GROW WHEAT, 
...MAKE MONEY WITH HONEY..... 


PUT IN SOYBEANS..." 





* Gaining fast control of alfalfa insect pests 
to help you cut more protein per acre. 


Whatever the need, the Agway man will help 
make sure the product is right for the job.* 


Most Agway stores are equipped to provide you 


with Agway Grow-Power Service. But seasonal 


demands are heavy and careful scheduling is 
required. If you haven't already completed your 
application plans, call Agway now to see how 
time-saving, labor-saving Grow-Power Service 
can help you this spring. 


*Always read and follow label directions found 
on the pesticide container. 





He makes money milking 25” 


Decided to drive over to New 
Braintree, Massachusetts, and drop 
in on the guy with the highest DHIA 
herd average in Worcester County. 
It was too late for morning chores 
and too early for evening ones. 
Nevertheless, there was Jim Padula, 
serenely occupied in the barn, ma- 
nure scraper in hand. 

In his late 20’s, a bachelor, and 
non-farm bred, Jim is hardly the 
type you'd expect to be producing 
well over 18,000 pounds of milk per 
cow per year in the two and a half 
years he’s been farming. Unper- 
turbed by my presence, he contin- 
ued what he was doing during our 
conversation. 

He says he is lucky. Maybe he is. 
Here’s a guy who owns his cows, 
some milking equipment, a small 
tractor and manure spreader. That’s 
all. Prescott Adams owns the farm 
and the buildings. Padula rents the 
barn and an exercise yard and buys 
his hay from Adams, who is an ex- 
cellent crops man. 

As stanchion (or tiestall) barns go, 
this is a nice one... lots of glass 
windows, good-sized platforms with 
plenty of parking space per cow, 
enough room to move around up 
front or behind the cows, and well- 
ventilated but not too drafty. With 
the new tiestalls Jim recently put 
in, he is able to use his management 


ability to make milk with 25 cows 
and not be limited by inadequate 
facilities. 

Check his figures. “Last year,” 
he mentions matter-of-factly, I 
grossed $55,000 and my feed cost, 
including hay, was $27,000.” Ob- 
viously, there are other costs, like 
the $200 a month he pays for barn 
rent, his own labor cost, monthly 
payment on the $35,000 FHA loan 
he got to start with, and breeding 
and veterinary costs. But even if you 
set these costs at the high end of the 
scale, the profitability of this 25-cow 
dairy is conspicuous. He does not 
keep meticulous track of small costs, 
but prefers to watch the big ones... 
it’s more his style. 

Is this the way to get into dairy- 
ing? “Well,” says Jim, “you've got, 
to like cows.” This is a “total in- 
put” setup (all inputs purchased and 
all the operator does is tend cows), 
and he admits he spends about all 
day in the barn. “It’s not all work, 
but the name of the game is elimin- 
ating stress...maybe a drinking 
cup that is not working properly.” 
If you're not there, you can’t detect 
stress. 

He feeds hay four times a day, 
selecting his bales to make sure the 
finest quality goes to the right places. 
The hay we looked at on the barn 
floor was green, leafy alfalfa. Hard 


Size is something Jim strives for in a dairy cow... lots of capacity. 
These members of the herd enjoy the roomy new tiestalls he installed. 





Jim Padula spends a lot of time with his cows to prevent those stres 





that, although they may seem small, can cut production. 


to believe it had been rained on 
once. Beet pulp gets fed once a day 
and purchased concentrate three 
times. No cow in the herd gets over 
30 pounds of concentrate daily. 

Six members of the Padula herd 
are grades and the rest registered. 
Twelve are “extra good” on the 
classification scale and one that re- 
cently left the herd was an “ex- 
cellent.” 

Actually, it was Jim’s eye for 
cattle that got him into this business. 
“When I was 16, I got into 4-H 
cattle showing and that’s where it 
all started.” With this prerequisite, 
he succeeded in assembling a top- 
notch herd, several members of 
which have produced 26,000 to 
27,000 pounds in a single lactation. 
He didn’t buy his herd all at one 
place, but rather took his time and 
“bought a few here, and a few there.” 

For a while it looked as if he 
wouldn’t be buying anything. “I 
started out with $75 in the bank, a 
few heifers, and six milk cows,’ he 
recalls. He had been an AI techni- 
cian for Eastern and had worked 
for a dairyman. FHA turned his 
loan request down. “They said it 
would never work because I was 
single.” 

Disappointed, Jim proceeded to 
call Senator Ted Kennedy. “I don’t 
know whether the call did anything 
or not,” he says, “but my loan got 
approved.” Today, he sends 1,700 
pounds of milk a day. 

The biggest herd problem Jim has 
to cope with is breeding complica- 
tions. It’s not so much a problem of 
catching them in heat, but more one 
of getting them to come in heat at 
all, especially the highest producers. 
He does his own breeding and some 
of his own veterinary work, although 
he has a vet come in every month 
and check the whole herd. Most 


hired vet work on this farm has to 
do with chronic sterility problems, 
and his bills are high in this area. 

He milks twice a day (at six and 
six) with two De Laval bucket milk- 
ers and a dumping station. Dry cows 
are infused with Furacin. Heifer 
calves are raised in individual stalls 
he built. Padula says he has lost 
only one calf in the two and a half 
years he has been dairying, “and 
that was my own negligence; | 
should have checked the cow that 
night and didn’t.” . 

This Massachusetts dairyman has 
shown that it’s possible to start out 
on next to nothing and get into 
dairying and make some money early 
in the game. There are, however, 
a couple of critically important 
points if one expects to make good 
on a venture such as this one. 

As Jim stressed earlier, “You've 
got to like cows.” Secondly, you've 
pretty much got to find a rentable 
situation instead of buying. The key 
word here is rent. Jim agrees that 
anyone would be extremely lucky 
to buy the barn, land, and equip- 
ment to support 25 cows and not 
get eaten up by interest and over- 
head in the first few years. 

Some will argue that the Padula 
formula does not build equity. May- 
be not in land, but the Padula herd 
appears to be increasing Jim’s equity 
each month his name rests at the top 
of the Worcester County production 
list. At any rate, a few years of profits 
like he made last year should put 
him in a position to buy acreage an 
equipment if he decides to. 

Right now, he’s looking forward 
to building an A-frame house this 
spring (maybe when other farmers 
are getting at their corn planting 
or haying). He pretty well sums it 
up when he says, “For me, this is 
great!” — E.P.A. 
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Getting 
started 


Gary Wells and wife Barbara op- 
erate a 265-acre fruit farm near 
Newark (Wayne County), New York. 
There are 74 acres of apples (63 
bearing), plus ten acres of bearing 
sweet cherries and three of non- 
bearing sour cherries. They bought 
it on contract from Barbara’s uncle, 
George Welcher, after working on 
the farm since 1970. 

Gary, an agricultural graduate 
from North Carolina State, says, 
“There are three major ways to get 
started in farming . . . in partnership 
with a parent, inheriting a farm, or 
working into the business through 
the help of an older person who will 
sell it on contract. We took the lat- 
ter route.” 

Five years ago, a few bushels of 
apples were being sold at retail on 
this farm . . . in 1974, Gary figures 
this amount had grown to 2,000 
bushels. He has built “The Apple 
Shed,” as he calls the sizable road- 
side stand, and looks ahead toward 
a goal of selling as many as 4,000 
bushels annually through the stand 
within a few years. Last year’s total 
crop of apples was 30,000 bushels. 
He has his own cider press, and mar- 
kets less desirable apples this way. 

“Macs are a favorite apple for 
cider most anytime with customers, ” 
Gary reports. “Around Halloween, 
the Macs are usually about gone, so 
we go to pressing out Cortlands and 
Red Delicious. No preservative is 
added, and this seems to be a selling 
point with many people.” Cider is 
stored in a regular bulk tank. 

All fresh-market apples not going 
through the stand are sold to the 
“Apple House” in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Processing apples go to two 
area processors . . . a market-diversifi- 
cation change made by Gary from 
the previous years when such fruit 
typically went to only one processor. 

Gary has his own nursery for start- 
ing apple trees, but does not attempt 
to do his own budding. “I'd need to 
bud more than 1,000 a year to stay 
in practice,” he says. “There’s a man 
in the area who can do 1,000 trees 
in three hours . . . and do ’em right!” 

Such custom budding is done (on 
purchased rootstocks) in the area at 
eight to ten cents per tree. Gary 
figures he has 50 to 60 cents in a 
tree (without a charge for land or 
his own labor) by the time it’s ready 
to plant . . . a considerable saving 
over a purchased tree. 

He’s using size-controlling root- 
stocks . . . generally 106, 106 plus 
9 interstem, or 26. This is a middle- 
of-the-road approach between the 
extremes of standard trees and high- 
density plantings. 

Other management practices in- 
clude: 

— Spraying at only 2X concentra- 
tion. . /."L- like: to -seena trée* wet 
when I get done.” 

— For mite control, oil early, fol- 
lowed by Systox before bloom, and 
Imadan (when needed) the rest of the 
summer. Other insecticides include 
Guthion, Sevin, and usually one 
cover spray of Rolone, if aphids are 
a problem. 
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—For apple scab on processing 
fruit, one spray of Difolatan (usually 
holds to bloom), then to “manebs” 
(Dithane, Manzate, etc.) rest of sea- 
son. For fresh-market fruit, a com- 
plete maneb program is used. 

— Herbicides used include para- 
quat for small trees, then a paraquat- 
simazine-sinbar combination around 
bearing trees. 

—Fertilization at five pounds 
per older tree annually of 15-0-14, 
applied with tractor- mounted “spin- 
ner” as early in spring as possible. 

— Mouse control by corn spiked 
with zinc phosphide (also applied 
with the “spinner’’) as soon as har- 
vest is finished . . . then back again 


in December wherever a lot of mice 
are appearing. 





When cows are turned. out, the new element of 
fresh pasture is suddenly added to their diet. 


It can spell trouble. 


But when Agway Liquid Protein Supplement 
(LPS) is readily available to act as a shock 
absorber, your cows can easily adjust to 
differences in feed sources and nutrient 
content. And your milk checks never know 


the difference. 


when COUUS 
no out te rn 


keeps you 3 
on top of 


vour feeding 
pra 


An important sideline here is a 
retail beef business . . . selling fat- 
tened Holstein steers. Gary buys 
young (around day-old) calves at 
area auction markets, had 45 head 
at the first of the current year. He 
stays away from buying calves dur- 
ing the illness-prone months of the 
winter, likes to put in a batch in 
June, and another in September. 
Sixty acres of corn in 1974 provided 
all the grain needed for finishing 
these critters. 

There are no full-time employees 
here, just Gary and Barbara and 
“lots of friends.” Long hours are 
the name of the game, but everyone 
involved need never wonder how to 
kill time . . . they just work it to 
death! — G.L.C. 
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County agent Eugene Datthyn (left) 
and Gary Wells in the refrigerated 
cooler at the roadside stand. 




















If that is the case, Agway can help you get back 
on the right track with a Total Dairy Ration (TDR) 


Profile—a $15 value that costs you nothing. 


Free TDR Profile from Agway . . 
balanced feeding 

TDR is a computer program that considers 
total protein, energy and fiber needs plus 
calcium/phosphorus and forage/grain ratios. 


. your guide to 


It spells out a number of ways to balance out 


The easy, labor-free way to guard against 
pasture shock is to put an Agway LPS lickwheel 
feeder in your cow and heifer pastures. 


Free-choice intake of LPS also serves as a 
barometer to indicate the nutritional adequacy 
of your whole feeding program. 


Agway LPS... your best milk-check insurance 
If consumption of free-choice LPS increases 
sharply, it’s a danger signal that the protein 
level of your basic feeding program may be 
consistently low. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


your homegrown feedstuffs for maximum 
milk production. 


Using a TDR Profile, you and your Agway 
Enterprise man can determine which Agway 
Ratio:Right® feed will assure you the most 
economical and profitable approach to 
your operation. 


Agway LPS. A free Agway TDR Profile. Agway 
Ratio:Right feeds. Take steps now to protect 
your milk checks. Call Agway today. 





Hay-crop silage, if it’s harvested 
and stored right, can have feeding 
value equal to or better than the 
finest-quality hay. But, poorly pre- 
served, the same crop may not be 
fit to put in the manure spreader. 
With forage harvest time not far 
off, we visited with both ag college 
researchers and top farmers to pick 
up fine points on making high-quality 
silage. 


Harvest Early 


Early-cut forage makes better 
feed; seems like everybody’s agreed 
on this point. You've heard it before 
for hay, and it’s just as true for hay- 
crop silage. Legumes and _ grasses 
maturing “on the stump” in the field 
lose digestibility and protein every 
day, while gaining in woody fibers. 

And these shifts occur quickly, 
with percent TDN (digestibility) 
falling at .5 percent and protein at 
.25 percent per day. That means a 
loss of 5 percent in digestibility and 
2.5 percent protein from June 1 to 
June 10. Meanwhile, lignin (woody 
fibers) thickens stems, making them 
tougher to digest. Nothing happens 
inside a silo to reverse this, so what 
goes in will come out. It may be 
worse, but it won't be any better 
than the forage you put in! 

For hay or silage, alfalfa quality 
is high at bud stage and gradually 
decreases through early and full 
bloom. Grass quality also goes down 
after heads emerge from the boot. 
Wilt 

Wilt green forages to reduce their 
water content to 60-65 percent 
moisture. Before harvest, standing 
forages will run 75-85 percent 
moisture, too wet for good silage 
fermentation. Put up silage this wet 
and youll get undesirable acids 
formed, including butyric. You're 
also likely to get silage that stinks 
to high heaven. Some years ago, a 
number of farmers experimented 
with this type of silage, but interest 
paled when their wives wouldn't 
let them into the house. 

Over-drying silage is no good, 
though, and it’s easy to do. Most 
noticeable at first is your saving on 
field losses. Leaves dry faster than 
stems and they're easily knocked off 
or blown overboard. The “dust” 
blowing over the side of your wagon 
will be primarily leaves. Chopping 
above 55-percent moisture will re- 
duce field losses to a minimum. 
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Medium-moisture silage (55-65 
percent moisture) is also easier to 
chop than the drier stuff. When alfalfa 
gets down below 55-percent mois- 
ture, it becomes tough and the juices 
get gummy. Youll need more power 
and time to chop the crop in the 
field and to blow the stuff up the 
pipe at the silo. 


Heating 


Biggest disadvantage of silage 
that’s too dry is the risk of heating 
and heat damage, a real possibility 
under 55-percent moisture, and a 
sure result at 45 percent or below. 
Bacterial and fungal activities create 
heating, and in the presence of oxy- 
gen, trigger the so-called “Maillard” 
or “browning” reaction. This con- 
verts alfalfa protein into indigestible 
forms by binding it to lignin fibers. 
This happens whenever temperatures 
rise above 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Such heating also causes oxidation 
(or “burning”) of the sugars in the 
crop. This is the so-called caramel- 
ization that gives your silage a cara- 
mel or toasted odor. By reducing 
the sugar content, this eliminates 
much of the easily digestible frac- 
tions of your forage. 

Reductions in protein and energy 
can be disastrous. Surveys of silos 
in several states have shown many 
with severe losses in feed value. In 
a Michigan survey of 34 silos con- 
taining hay-crop silage, one-third 
of the samples had suffered serious 
protein tie-up, with 20 to 80 percent 
of the protein converted into indi- 
gestible forms. Similar observations 
have been noted in Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania. New York dairy scien- 
tists stress the importance of this 
reaction in reducing feed quality. 


Fire! 

We've had several costly silo fires 
on New York farms recently and 
other states report the same. And a 
fire deep down in silage is almost 
impossible to put out completely. 
Most tend to smolder and break out 
again and again, despite huge appli- 
cations of water. Net result is large 
tonnages of spoiled feed, a ruined 
silo, and danger to other farm build- 
ings and to human and animal life. 

Silage moisture can be tricky to 
measure. Several moisture meters 
are available for less than $100 that 
can test both forage and grain. Con- 
sidering the value of your crop, this 
makes a darn small investment to be 


sure youre putting it up right. And 
a good moisture tester can be useful 
at other times, for grain, say, or in 
forage as it comes out of the silo to 
help you fit it accurately into your 
feeding ration. 

One practical method for obtain- 
ing a rough estimate of forage mois- 
ture content is the so-called “grab 
test.” It is less precise than a good 
moisture tester, but it can give you 
a fair working estimate. First, chop 
a windrow of forage that is typical 
of the field. Grasp a handful of the 
chopped forage, and squeeze this 
into a ball in your hand for 20-30 
seconds. Now open your hand quickly 
and note the condition of the forage. 

If the ball holds its shape and free 
juice runs on your hand, it is too wet, 
above 70 percent in moisture. If the 
ball falls apart slowly and there is 
no free juice, it’s in the 60-70-percent 
range and just right for chopping. If 
the ball springs apart rapidly, it’s 
below 60 percent and on the dry side. 

Moisture will swap around some 
in the silo, so it’s possible to put up 
a load of drier forage, so long as you 
put another load of wetter stuff on 
top. But don’t put three or four dry 
loads together or you'll risk a spoilage 
pocket. 

If you're starting out at midday, 
you can begin with forage wilted 
to about 70-percent moisture. As 
the afternoon progresses, moisture 
can drop through the 60's, to the 
high 50’s. However, if your forage 
is below 60 at midday, it will be too 
dry to insure good packing by mid- 
afternoon. Here you may be better 
off to let the stuff dry further and 
bale it as hay. 


Chop Short 


Air is the enemy of silage, because 
that’s what triggers heating. Fine- 
chopping helps exclude air by per- 
mitting tighter packing. Shoot for a 
one-fourth-inch cut with wilted 
silage at 65-percent moisture. Fine- 
chopped forage will settle faster and 
the density of the resulting silage 
will be higher, both pluses in exclud- 
ing oxygen. Finely-chopped forage 
is also easier to unload and feed. 

For fine chopping, keep your cut- 
ter head knives sharp. Also sharpen 
the shear bar...frequently over- 
looked, this is just as important as 
the knives, and must be sharp if 
you're to get a fine cut. 

Here again, forage that’s too dry 
can slow you down. Dry forage (55 
percent or below) is more abrasive 
than wetter stuff and will dull knives 
more quickly. It’s also tougher and 
offers more resistance to chopping. 
This will reduce the field capacity 
of your chopper by requiring more 
flywheel and cylinder speed, and 
more “blow-power’” to move the 
fluffier stuff into the rear of the 
wagon. 


‘At the Silo 


Choose a tight silo and check for 
possible air leaks throughout, par- 
ticularly around the doors. Any place 
where oxygen can get in is a poten- 
tial trouble spot. 

Fill your silos fast; you'll get rapid 
compression that can drive out air 
quickly. This in turn will give you 
fewer spoilage and heating problems. 

Farmers report that the bottleneck 
in filling is often at the blower. Hay- 
crop silage is tougher to move up 
the pipe than corn silage, and re- 


quires more power. Usually, you'll 
need something like at least a 50- 
horsepower tractor to do the job. 

Hay-crop silage tends to deposit , 
gummy residues on the blower fan 
and inside the housing and pipe. This 
increases friction, slows down flow, 
and can plug your blower pipe. 
Usually a bucket of water thrown 
into the blower between loads can 
free up such deposits...or have a 
garden hose delivering a trickle of 
water at the blower during silo filling. 

Use a distributor in the silo. Other- 
wise, drier portions, particularly 
leaves, will gather around the edges. 
These won't pack well, creating 
pockets for heating and mold de- 
velopment. Try for even distribution 
over the whole silo surface. 

Apply a top seal of forage con- 
taining slightly-wilted forage (65-72 
percent moisture) in the top ten feet 
to one-third of the silo. This will act 
to press down the lower levels. When 
capping off, level the top well and 
tramp firmly to expel trapped air. 
Round the center slightly, and cover 
with a plastic cap if you intend to 
delay feeding for several weeks. Hold 
the cap in place with green forage 
or other material placed around the 
edge of the cap. 


Bunker Silos 


We've seen excellent hay-crop 
silage made in bunker silos... and 
we've seen high-quality silage turned 
into manure! In talking to farmers 
who've prepared the high-quality 
stuff, we’ve come up with the follow- 
ing suggestions. 

Chop your forage somewhat wet- 
ter than that for tower silos. Best 
results in bunkers seem to come with 
wilted silage between 65-72 percent 
moisture. Lower-moisture stuff packs 
poorly in bunker silos and you'll have 
heating and severe losses. 

Pack continuously with a tractor 
while leveling and filling. As in a 
tower silo, fill as rapidly as possible. 
Continue packing for two to three 
days after filling to form a good 
hard-packed seal over the surface of 
the silage. 

Use a plastic silo cover over the 
whole mass in the bunker. Weigh 
this down with old tires or other 
heavy material. Both the plastic 
cover and the extra weight are musts 
to keep out air and to reduce spoil- 
age. The plastic will also keep out 
rain and snow, both effective forage 
spoilers. 

Making hay-crop silage in a bunker 
silo requires more skill than putting 
up the same product in an upright 
silo. However, if you're putting up 
large amounts (1,000 tons or more), 
a bunker can be your most economical 
structure and is well worth consider- 
ing. If you do decide to go this route, 
check carefully with others who 
have done it and with your county 
extension agent to gain all the 
pointers you can. 

Hay-crop silage isn’t for every- 
body, no matter what the structure. 
It requires substantial investment 
in storage facilities and in machinery. 
However, if you have a corn silage 
chopper and silo space, it may cost 
you little more than the machinery 
investment in a pickup head for 
your chopper and an extra wagon. 
Hay-crop silage can also help you 
gain extra return from your silos by 
putting them to use more than once 
each year. 
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by Jay Richter 


Washington 





CREDIT LOANS 


Maybe it will make more sense 
now to look into those government- 
guaranteed emergency _ livestock 
credit loans (available under some 
circumstances to dairymen and poul- 
try producers as well as cattlemen). 
The special loan program, in effect 
since last year, hasn’t been used 
much by hard-pressed producers, 
despite their difficulties. 

The terms haven’t been all that 
attractive; many operators appar- 
ently just couldn’t afford to hire the 
money. New legislation, however, 
approved by both Senate and House, 
provides for 

(1) increasing the repayment 
period from three to seven years 

(2) right of loan renewal for three 
instead of two years 

(3) a “line of credit” up to ap- 
proximately $350,000 instead of just 
single loans of up to $250,000. 

Private lenders are encouraged 
to make the loans by another-change 
in the program which boosts their 
guarantee from 80 percent of the 
principal alone to 90 percent of both 
principal and interest. Guarantor 
of the credit is USDA’s Farmers 
Home Administration. See your 
local FHA office for details. 

The loans, in general, are intended 
for producers who cannot find the 
money elsewhere ... who may be in 
serious trouble, but stand a good 
chance of weathering the current 
economic storms with added credit. 

Note. Loans are made at the going 
commercial interest rates. Some 
lawmakers opted for discount rates, 
but were outvoted. 


ENERGY PROGRAM 


Washington is having one bad time 
working out a new energy policy 
and program. The government 
admits the present energy law is 
outmoded — was passed during the 
oil embargo when supplies were 
tight. 

Supplies of petroleum products 
are no longer tight, but prices re- 
main high, markets distorted. What 
sort of changes are needed in the 
law? 

One big need is to put the refiners 
who have to buy most of their crude 
oil—and who mainly serve rural 
areas—on an equal competitive 
footing with oil companies that 
produce most or all of their own 
crude. The crude oil-deficient re- 
finers, many of them farmer co-ops, 
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' have been in a bind. Reason: high 


prices for the crude oil they have 
to buy, lower prices and vanishing 
profits on the refining process and 
oil product sales. 

As the price of what the crude- 
deficient refiners pay for crude has 
risen, and their returns on refining 
have declined, the squeeze on them 
has tightened. Many have been 
losing money on refining and product- 
marketing operations. 

Oil companies with sufficient 
crude, meanwhile, have been in 
the catbird seat. A study by the 
National Council of Farmer Co-ops 
showed that of two identical 70,000 
barrel-per-day refiners, the profits 
of company A, which is 100 percent 
crude oil sufficient are nine times 
greater than company B which is 
15 percent crude oil sufficient. 


BEEF GRADES 


Packers and consumers put up a - 


stiff fight against certain of the beef 
grading changes USDA is now put- 
ting into effect, but most cattlemen 
approved the revisions. The changes, 
effective April 14, were almost 
exactly the same as the Department 
proposed last September. 

Probably the most important 
revision is the one that makes yield 
grading mandatory whenever cattle 
are voluntarily graded for quality — 
Prime, Choice, Good, Standard, or 
Utility. 

Quality grading measures eating 
quality — palatability, juiciness, and 
so forth. Yield grading is a measure 
of the proportion of salable meat, 
or trimmed retail cuts, on the car- 
cass. Packers were strenuously op- 
posed to the yield-grading require- 
ment. 

Their costs would go higher, they 
argued, and thus prices to consumers 
would have to go up. Consumers 
didn’t complain about the yield- 
grading requirement when the USDA 
revisions were under public review, 
but they did oppose another change 
made by USDA. 

That change, in effect, will allow 
somewhat leaner cattle to qualify 
for Prime and Choice. Consumer 
groups said this was a transparent 
effort to get more beef into these 
high-price brackets, and would 
push up retail prices. 


What they wanted, instead, was 
a new grade between Choice and 
Good. 

In addition to required yield 
grading, and enlargement of Prime 
and Choice, the grading revisions 
(1) narrow somewhat the Good 
grade, (2) reduce marbling require- 
ments within each grade for younger 
cattle up to 30 months of age, and 
(3) eliminate conformation of the 
animal as a factor in grading. 

Probably the most important 
general purpose of the changes is 
to discourage “overfinishing” in 
order to reduce waste fat and save 
grain. Net losses due to excess fat 
have mounted to more than a billion 
dollars annually in recent years, 
according to land grant university 
estimates. 


COMMON MARKET 


Europe’s Common Market moved 
to cut export subsidies on cheese 
sold in this country, describing it 
as a “good will” gesture. It was 
hardly that. The U.S. government — 
as is required by the new trade law — 
was about to slap countervailing 
duties on the imports. 


TAX LAWS 


Tax law changes will help most 
farmers. In addition to the $100 to 
$200 rebate on 74 federal income 
tax payments, going to almost all 
taxpayers, farm operators generally 
stand to benefit from these other 
provisions of the new law: 

(1) an increase in the investment 
tax credit on machinery and equip- 
ment from 7 percent to 10 percent 
for two years, and 

(2) an increase in the permitted 
write-off cost of used equipment or 
property from $50,000 to $100,000. 

If your farm is incorporated, note 
that the tax bite on the first $50,000 
of corporate earnings has been eased. 
Under the changed tax law, the 
rates are 20 percent on the first 
$25,000, 22 percent on the next 
$25,000. Old rates were’22 percent 
on the first $25,000, 48 percent on 
farther earnings. 

Note. Rebates on 1974 taxes are 
scheduled to reach most taxpayers 
sometime between May 15 and 
June 1. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


I like to see the seedlings sprout 
and watch the little plants pop out; 
there’s magic in the days of spring 
when new life flows in ev’rything. 
There’s promise in the very air, of 
crops to come and acres fair all 
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bursting with the urge to grow and 
multiply the grain we sow. The seed 
that slept the winter through wakes 
up to greet the sun and dew and 
quickens into life because it keeps 
in tune with Nature’s laws. Spring 
gives its promises to us of crops that 
will be bounteous; we toil with Na- 
ture and with God when we are 
turning o’er the sod. 

There’s just no other job on earth 
as good as farming when the birth 
of spring wipes out last year’s mis- 
takes and turns our thoughts to hoes 
and rakes and greening grass and 
sprouting seeds that may be grain 
instead of weeds. ’'d hate to work 
shut up indoors with feet a-pounding 
concrete floors; I might have more 
cash in my jeans, but money’s dead, 
it ain’t like beans that sprout and 
grow and reproduce, for my part I 
don’t have much use for life behind 
a desk where I can’t watch crops 
reaching for the sky. I want to be 
where I, by jing, can let my soul ex- 
pand in spring. 





_ =| never knew haymaking 
CUTLER OS AUCH 
LNA Oe CAA ye oe 


Stan O’Hern 
Vermont, Ill. 


Stan O’Hern cuts 600 to 700 acres of hay 
every season, and until he bought his 9 ft. 
M-C Rotary Scythe, haymaking used to be 
a chore. But not any more. After a sea- 
son’s experience with his M-C, Stan says, 
“I'd be lost if | didn’t have my Rotary 
Scythe because that M-C is the cuttingest 
hay machine I’ve ever seen.” If you’ve 
never seen an M-C Rotary Scythe sail 
through a hay crop or salvage a rain-soaked 
cutting you owe it to yourself to see one 
work. Or, ask any owner what he thinks 
about his M-C. M-C Rotary Scythes are 
made in 3 sizes—7’, 9’ and 12’ mowing 
widths and at their price, they’re the best 
value on the market! Write for color cata- 
log, or ask your M-C Dealer for full details. 


ela 


MATHEWS COMPANY 
Box 5AA Crystal Lake, Illinois 60014 


ELECTRONIC SOUNDS FULLY AUTOMATIC 
WITH PHOTO CELL 
STORAGE BATTERY POWER 
VERY RUGGED 


AV-ALARM CORP. 
PO. BOX 2488 SANTA MARIA, CA. 
PHONE (805) 922-5765 93454 


When writing to advertisers be sure 
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A new line of economy two 
and four-row planters for use on 
the three-point hitch of lower- 
horsepower utility tractors has 
been designed by John Deere. 
Two-row models will plant 30 to 


40-inch rows; four-row models 
will plant 36, 38 and 40-inch 
rows. Dry fertilizer attachments, 
with 450-pounds capacity for the 
two-row unit or 900-pounds ca- 
pacity for the four-row unit, will 
be available as extra equipment. 
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They Wouldnt 
Believe Us 


The claims we made for the Rolling 
Cultivator when it was introduced 
some fifteen years ago were taken 
with a few truckloads of salt. 

Farmers just couldn’t believe that 
one tool would do all we said it would. 

We couldn’t blame them. The claims 
were tough to swallow, even though 
we actually played them down. 

Today, however, thousands of 
owners know we weren’t just whist- 
ling Dixie. One summed it up nicely 
when he said it did everything we 
said it would “... and then some.” 

It’s some tool, the Rolling Cultivator 
—especially after 15 years of im- 
provements and refinements. And 
you can positively depend on these 
results when you put it to work for 
you (so help us, it’s true): 


at He f 


ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 


WILL 

¢ cultivate at speeds up to 10 mph— 
pre-emerge up to tool bar height. 

¢ incorporate chemicals well into soil. 

e build beds, bar off—do it all without 
harming tender root systems. 

e mulch tough crust — aerate the soil — 
help retain moisture. 

¢ replace rotary hoe and conventional 
cultivator —do far better than both. 


The one, the only, the original 


ROLLING CULTIVATOR 
finest, fastest tillage tool on earth 
Drop us a card and we'll send you, free of course, 
a handsome booklet illustrating the many things 


the Rolling Cultivator can do. Address: Lilliston 
Corp., Box 3930, Albany, Georgia 31706. 


td CORPORATION 
ALBANY, GEORGIA - CORDELE, GEORGIA 
FACTORY BRANCHES: Waco, Texas « Weldon, N. C. 
Sioux City, lowa ¢ Owosso, Mich. « Tulare, Calif. 
Warehouses: Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, Ark. 
PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 





Lilliston Quality First Farm Equipment 
is distributed by 


J. S$. WOODHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
Court Street Road 
Box 176, Eastwood Station 
Syracuse, New York 13206 


"WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls - blue, sizes 38-50..000..... eee. $4.00 
Matching pants Gishintssyts tenor anes 3.08 
89 ShintSionlysenee tl kD 


Pants only........1 





, Unlined jackets — 

» Dark colors 36-42.............-...- $2.99 
eavy twill pants—28-32.......... 1D 
_ Ladies Smocks S-M..........--.----- 1.00 
hort counter jackets, 

aUESIZ@S2 se etal a ees 1.39 
- Shopcoats — white, 

size 38 — 44 
Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 
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Watch out for the 


Yellow- backed 
oatchomper 


Another stranger has joined the 
list of imported insects chewing on 
northeastern crops. This time it is 
the cereal leaf beetle (Oulema 
melanopus). The leaf-feeding injuries 
inflicted by this insect have been 
seen in oat fields in western New 
York over the last couple of years, 
and more widespread preventive 
action may be required in 1975. The 
first chemical measures to control 
it in New York were carried out in 
some western counties in 1974. 

The cereal leaf beetle is primarily 
a pest on oats, barley, wheat and 
other related grasses. In the North- 
east, oats and barley are damaged 
more often than wheat or other 
grasses (including corn). During the 
past 12 years, the beetle has spread 
rapidly eastward from Michigan, 
and was found in western New York 
in 1969. It has now reached the 
Hudson Valley. The insect has also 
spread to all or parts of Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. As the pest population 
builds up, damage to oats is on the 
increase. 

Both the larvae and adults of the 
cereal leaf beetle damage grain 
crops. They feed voraciously on 
leaves, chewing out plant tissue in 
long strips between the veins. In a 
heavy infestation, the plant appears 
yellowish-white. If feeding damage 
occurs when the plant is small (four- 
and-a-half inches tall) and larvae 
are numerous, low yields will result. 

There are records of severe small- 
grain losses in some areas of Europe; 
however, the losses have usually 
been sporadic and local. 

The adult cereal leaf beetle is 
about one-sixteenth-inch long; the 
male is slightly smaller and narrower 
than the female. Its wing covers 
and head are a metallic, bluish black. 
The legs and front section of the 
thorax are reddish. 

Eggs are cylindrical, rounded and 
less than a sixteenth of an inch long. 
They are yellowish when first laid, 
but darken to almost black before 
hatching. Eggs are laid singly or in 
pairs on the upper side of the leaves, 
usually near the mid-rib and are 
covered with a sticky substance 
which cements them to the leaf. 

The full-grown larva is slightly 
longer than the adult and resembles 
the Colorado potato beetle larva in 
shape. Its head and legs are brown- 
ish-black; the body is yellow. The 
body usually is covered with a shiny, 
dark-colored globule of fecal matter 


*Department of Entomology, Cornell University 


by Arthur Muka* 


that obscures its coloration. The 
insect is thought to gain some pro- 
tection from its predators by thus 
using the fecal matter. 

The pupa, when removed from 
its earthen cell, is enveloped in a 
thin, transparent membrane. It is 
bright yellow when first formed, but 
changes to the bluish-black color of 
the adult just before emerging from 
the soil. 

The adult cereal leaf beetle over- 
winters in debris, fence rows, under 
bark of trees, in small-grain stubbles, 
and in woodlots. Overwintered 
adults appear during the first warm 
days of spring and move into grasses 
and winter grain to feed. 

The first eggs are laid in late 
April and are abundant in the fields 
during May and early June. The 
larvae are found from late May until 
late June. After a feeding period of 
12-18 days, the larvae pupate in the 
ground. They emerge as summer 
adults after a six-to-ten-day pupal 
period, and feed until fall. Summer 
adults are common in the fields until 
mid-July, when they leave and mi- 
grate to new areas or go to winter 
hibernation locations. There is one 
generation each year. 

The adults are good fliers and 
flight is influenced by wind, tem- 
perature and light. Adults move 
readily from field to field and from 
crop to crop. There is, however, 
practically no movement of the 
larvae from plant to plant. 

Soon after the insect was found 
in western New York, Cornell ento- 
mologists ... in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture... released the egg parasite 
Anaphes flavipes there. It is not 
possible to measure the effect of the 
parasites, but they may have been 
a factor in suppressing beetle popu- 
lations. Work is continuing in an 
effort to develop a broader biological 
control program for this pest. 

The use of chemicals to control 
this insect must be carefully weighed 
against the pest population present. 
Most New York oat fields from Route 
81 to the west have a detectable 
cereal leaf beetle population. Re- 
search conducted in Ohio and Indiana 
indicates that if oats are infested 
when four-and-a-half inches high, 
yield losses of two to four bushels 
per acre can be caused by a popu- 
lation of one larva per stem. If the 
infestation occurs when the plants 
are smaller, higher losses can result 
and conversely lower if six-inch or 


(Continued on next page) 





sore PS 


3 PT. HAYHANDLER & 
PORTABLE FEEDER 
FOR LARGE ROUND BALES 


PICK UP — 
TRANSPORT — 
FEED 


One man operation. 


Holds feed waste to a mini- 
mum. 


Low cost — Efficient. 


From field to feeding, the 
Tote-N-Feed is your hired 


Distributed by: 


JOSEPH SWANTAK, INC. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage 


Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
Phone 607/432-0891 





So eS aa enn e 
you guide it with 
.. Just ONE HAND! 


Tiller users, for heaven's 

sake; please don’t buy 

m, nor put up any longer 

/ with any other make 

of Tiller without giv- 

~ ing yourself a chance 

to find out about our 

No Wheelmarks! wonderfully different 

No Struggle! and better kind of 

Tillers — with POWER DRIVEN WHEELS and 
with tines in the REAR instead of the | 

FRONT! Please let us send you complete 

details, prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. 

Mail coupon below now to— 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers 
102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 50275 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


Please send the whole wonderful story of TROY- 
BILT® Roto Tillers including prices and OFF- 
SEASON-SAVINGS now in effect for a limited 
time. (Please Print Clearly) 
Mr. 

MES “erase ech Mecano pee tt tie | ennai: ape RN or. « 


Miss 
| IAGO CSS iotsrace sien sina baie daresay slerete inners) aCe ieciae | 





LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-25 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Three life stages o 
the cereal leaf beetle 
are shown... adult | 
beetle, larvae chew- 
ing on an oat leaf, 
and an egg. 


larger plants are attacked. 

The beetles do not appear at the 
same time in all fields. All small- 
grain fields should be checked 
periodically. There is a wide varia- 
tion between infestations of beetles 
(thus also egg laying) in different 
fields. Several areas in each field 
should be checked for stage of crop 
growth, abundance of adult beetles 
and feeding holes, and approximate 
number of eggs and larvae per stem. 

The best time to apply an insec- 
ticide (if needed) is as soon as pos- 
sible after the small larvae have 
become common (easily seen with- 
out searching in the field). At that 
time, little damage has been done 
to the plants, hatching larvae will 
be killed and the number of adults 
that could reinfest the field is rapidly 
diminishing. 





{ 
| Insecticide 
| 


‘malathion (may be applied before 
| or after boot stage) | 


| | guthion® S 
‘malathion 
malathion®* 






ee *Ultra-low-volume air spray. 
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Insecticides suggested for cereal leaf beetle pontee! on small grains 
Pounds Active/A 

PLANTS. BEFORE BOOT STAGE. 

(Do not apply guthion after heads begin to form) = 

1.0 7 days 

0.5 : 30 days 

GRAINS AFTER BOOT STAGE 


0.6 
MERLE ndniber of days between application and harvest or grazing. 
**One application per season... hazardous to applicator, use with care. 






An application of insecticide is 
suggested if: 

1. Grain has not reached boot 
stage and there is a total of three or 
more eggs and larvae per stem, or 

2. Grain is heading and there is 
one or more larvae per flag leaf. 

An insecticide is not suggested if: 

1. There are fewer than the num- 
ber of cereal leaf beetles noted in 
1 or 2 above, or 

2. Plants that have not yet headed 
appear “frosted” and most of the 
larvae are large, or 

3. Flag leaves of heading plants 
have been mostly destroyed. 

By periodically inspecting fields, 
the last two conditions mentioned 
can be avoided. After the crop is 
badly damaged, there is little eco- 
nomic justification for killing the 
insects. 


Remarks * 





10 a 7 days 
2 71 days 












Farewell, aprons & 
chains. So long, 
gearboxes, drive 
ratchets, grain leaks 
@ &all such problems. 
Only Farmhand’s 714 Auger Box doesn’t have ‘em! 


A single full-length auger moves side-to-side to unload the 714 Auger Box. This one 
auger replaces dangerous “finger-catchers” and many parts you find on most other 
unloading boxes. The 714 is not just a forage box; it’s grain-tight to handle small 
grains, even ground feeds, for year ‘round use. Here’s how our patented auger- 
unloading works: During loading, the big auger stays under 
a shelf. When pto is engaged, the auger automatically é 
cycles side-to-side to evenly move the load into 
the simple front cross conveyor. In minutes, up 
to 465 bushels is unloaded...safely, cleanly, 
with low power requirement. Check out the 
the Auger Box. You'll say “goodbye 
beaters’...and good riddance! 












ant nnn ne 


FARMHANDG 


CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 
J R KANIK inc 129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
. mt. : 


TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 


SCF-1400 TRAVELING 


BUNK FEEDER 





The SCF-1400 traveling bunk feeder 
puts you on track to faster, more profit- 
able operation. Delivers up to 40 tons 
per hour. Exclusive ‘‘snap-together’’ 
galvanized construction reduces erection 
time as much as 50%. Adapts to any 
feeding need, in barn or out-of-doors. 
Heavy duty chain and construction means 
longer life. Large 14” trough gives more 
capacity. See us today for all the facts. 





Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 
Ta See) Aa 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


IF IT LOOKS LIKE JUST ANOTHER SPRINGTOOTH... 
TAKE ANOTHER LOOK 


SPEED KING PORTA-TILLER 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


6770 Collamer Rd. 
East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057 
315/437-6536 





Horse 
judging 
contest 


Five pictorial horse judging classes 
were published in the February, 1975 
issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
a contest that closed April 25. 

Slide numbers given refer to 2” 
x2” black-and-white slides pur- 
chased by some contestants. 

Following are the suggested plac- 
ings, reasons and scoring key for the 
contest: 


Class 1 (Slide 66) 


We placed this class 3-1-4 and 2 
having considered 3 a good top and 
2 a bottom. We liked 3 over 1 on 
symmetry and balance. He is cleaner 
in the throat latch, deeper and more 
sloping in the shoulder, longer in the 
croup and shows more quality and 
definition of bone. We would grant 
that 1 stands on more bone and is 
closer coupled. 

In the middle pair, we placed 1 
over 4 because he is cleaner in the 
neck, higher and more prominent in 
the withers, stronger in the back and 
more heavily muscled. We grant 
that 4 stands more correctly in front 
and has more definition of bone. 

In our bottom pair, we placed 4 
over 2 on quality and style. Number 
4 has flatter bone with more defini- 
tion, is more alert and stylish, is 
longer in the neck and_ stands 
straighter in front. While 2 is closer 
coupled and is stronger on top, he 
is too cresty in the neck and too 
coarse in the bone to place higher in 


this class. 


Class 2 (Slide 67) 


We placed this class 1-4-3 and 2, 
having considered 1 and 4 a top 
pair. We liked 1 over 4 because she 
has more balance and stands more 
squarely and correctly on the feet 
and legs. We grant that 4 has more 
slope to the shoulder and is more 
smoothly turned over the croup. 

In the middle pair, we easily 
placed 4 over 3 on style, character, 
and overall symmetry. No. 4 is longer 
in the neck, sharper in the withers, 
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SCORING KEY 


Each class has 24 possible variations in arrangement of individual 
horses from top to bottom of the class. Each variation is listed, along 
with the number of points to be scored for that choice. For example, if 
someone arranged Class 1 as 3—2-4-1, the score for that class is 34 








points. 

Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 Class 5 
Sl Ae2e50 1ecA322e OO Sa Aan O DAS 350 Ap 321%2.'50 
Sarl?) e449 leaereasyAS SQ lea AS 2) AS ple AG 432 1 48 
Si Arlen DEA 7, Lo 42: 743 SUA 143 Dela es eay, Ame Siee An 
BS eAie2G Voy, tsa AS 4 SUA ela bon Dib Se4530. Al e2oe 30 
Saez te Amor, 1 248239. Sialka2- Aas DESAI SA: AS Diese elirAO 
BE 2 Ayes Ta egirAs2 3.3124) 2026 2 ow eA 26 AT 2S Sh 
lp we O2aA AS 3 De A7: DESeAwl 49 Ae SLAG SV Aloe 4O 
132) 4.40 AP 2A 23 14 44 A 2Se lh As SAM aA A 
LAN S237, AT SA 237, DEA Su 4 | ASN) S36 Say 2esO 
1it4 203. 2A AX Sit2lae2o 2 Ariiz3: 28 AN S224 Sil 22 Anne 
12 SA. A238, 2 3 403) A832 30 ES DECALS 2 SZ 
hie? 4s al, AD Soa aes Dele Aes 23 A 23 ler 2 20 Bez, 4a 22 
ASS LD ViSo, SAH 2033 AS) 2 eso 124 3032 LitA2CBE 2534: 
ARS es 73" Sede 2 424 Asko alte 2 geo lao aaa 0 14 2 S26 
ATES SA S34 lid SO Ae? Se laos Tey 4912) 3230) lieste4 2-30 
Ane) 302) 3 An? prs Atel Sioa LAs Sa? 6 tesa 24 418 
APSE AVS SU2o nee d2 Avie Ste iO LSA 6 le heh eS 4 
ASD Tal eS SZ wa Oey Av tite 2a S Sy TO yA Deed Lae 3:40 
Doi a waa. DENA e327, lees) 2420 B27 Ae 120 Dias ile o 
DSTA NAD 2aleo: An20 1I2S.AC 2s Seed leaeutee DAE esis22 
2 ivSeA aS DMA SA la2 Oo Aa 9. Bid 2oale TS Dens Ati 2a 
Doles Seal 2 A Sree: eed Ar Sit SrAn Ie 2 a08 DES rae 4 
DirA Toa 3 DSc) AO eA Si 2 hed Sails 2 eAR se. Dil Asn slee: 
2A Ns 6 Dis Sie wilted Tira ear 3 A Baean2 ee Qe lie Suc Ss 


stronger in the back, more smoothly 
turned over the top and is longer 
and leveler in the croup. We grant 
that 3 stands straighter on the hind 
legs. 

In a close bottom pair, we placed 
3 over 2 because 3 has more style 
and quality. No. 3 has more defini- 
tion of bone and is more heavily 
muscled in quarters. We would grant 


that 2 is shorter and stronger in the 
back. 


Class 3 (Slide No. 68) 


We placed these horses 3-2-4 and 
1, having considered 3 and 2 a very 
close pair for the top of the class. 
We liked 3 over 2 because he is 
deeper and more sloping in the 
shoulder, more prominent, sharper 
and more smoothly blended at the 
withers and is more smoothly turned 
over the top and croup. We grant 
that 2 is a bit cleaner cut in the neck 
and throat latch. 

In our middle pair, we quite easily 
placed 2 over 4 because he follows 
3 more closely in type. No. 2 is taller, 
has more character in the head and 
is longer and cleaner in the neck. 
While 4 is more smoothly blended at 
the neck and shoulder, he lacks scale 
and is too short and thick in the 
neck to go higher. 

In our bottom pair, we preferred 
4 over 1 on underpinning and bal- 
ance. He is closer coupled, stands 
more correctly and is longer and 
more sloping in the pasterns. We 
grant that 1 is longer and cleaner in 
the neck, longer in the croup and 
more heavily muscled in the arm and 
quarters, yet he is too straight on the 
front legs and too stubby in the 
pasterns. 


Class 4 (Slide 69) 


We placed this class 2-4-1 and 3 
having considered 2 and 4 a good 
top pair. We liked 2 over 4 because 
2 is cleaner in the neck, more promi- 
nent and more smoothly blended 
through the neck and shoulder, closer 


coupled and stronger in the top. We 
grant that 4 has a little more slope 
to the pasterns and is longer in the 
croup and higher at the tail setting. 

In our middle pair, we placed 4 
over 1 because 4 has more character 
and overall balance. He is more 
heavily muscled in the quarters and 
is longer and more nicely turned 
over the croup. We grant that 1 is 
sharper in the withers, yet he is too 
cresty in the neck and too short and 
steep in the croup to go higher. 

In our bottom pair, we liked 1 
over 3 because he is more prominent 
and sharper in the withers, stronger 
on top and straighter in the set of 
hind legs. While 3 is longer in the 
croup and higher at the tail setting, 
he is too faulty on the hind legs and 
too thickly made to place higher. 


Class 5 (Slide No. 70) 


We placed this class 4-3-1 and 2 
having considered 4 and 3 a top pair. 
We placed 4 over 3 because he 
shows more style, character and 
balance. He is more alert and ex- 
pressive, stands on more bone and is 
more correct in length and slope of 
front pasterns. We grant, however, 
that 3 is shorter and stronger in the 
back and has more muscling in the 
quarters. 

In our middle pair, we placed 3 
over 1 because 3 follows 4 more 
closely in type. No. 3 is taller, more 
athletic in appearance, is cleaner in 
the neck, more prominent and sharp- 
er in the withers, closer coupled, 
stronger on top and more heavily 
muscled in the quarters and down 
into the gaskins. We grant that 1 is 
more pleasing in the eye and head 
and is stronger on the front pasterns. 

In the bottom pair, 1 goes over 2 
because of his quality and general 
type. No. 1 is cleaner in the neck, 
longer in the croup and flatter and 
more refined in the bone. We would 
grant that 2 is closer coupled and has 
more bone and muscling, yet he is 
too thick and coarse to place higher 
in this class. 


Tractors 


Equipment : 
| |Let’s talk. 


NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 


N 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 


CALVERTON 
Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CLARENCE CENTER 
Yoder Brothers, Inc. 


CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 


CORTLAND 
Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 


DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 


DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 


ELMIRA 
E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 


FILLMORE 
Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GRANVILLE 
Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 
Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 
W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
HINSDALE 
Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 


ACA 
Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 


JAMESVILLE 
Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 


LATHAM 
Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 


LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 


MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 


ONEONTA 

lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 


PENN YAN 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 





U 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 


SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 


Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SAYRE 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 





The cost-cutting way to mow and condition 


Team a Ford 535 mower-conditioner with your Ford Blue 
tractor. Designed for high performance and long life. 
Conditions crop-with-rubber-against-steel rolls. Floating 
cutterbar. Here, it’s powered by a 52-hp Ford 4000 SU, one 
of today’s finest all-around utility tractors. 





Other reasons Ford Blue is a favorite for hay 
Prefer mowing and raking? Rugged simplicity makes the 
Ford 501 mower (shown) a favorite with farmers everywhere. 
For extra heavy-duty use, select the Ford 515 with durable 
wobble-drive. Raking goes fast with a Ford 503 PTO-driven 
ora 513 ground-driven rake. Power your equipment with a 
nimble, easy-handling Ford Blue tractor for a strong, 
long-lasting haying team. 





Ford Blue baling teams tie it tight 
Turn out square cornered, firm bales fast with a Ford Blue 
baler. 5-ft pickup and aggressive feeding helps swallow big 
windrows in a hurry. Long-stroke plunger packs hay with up 
to 90 strokes per minute. Precision knotter ties securely, bale 
after bale. Durability and easy-care features include use of 
overrunning and slip clutches in drive line instead of shear 
pins. Ford builds balers to stay on the job. The heavy-duty 
Ford 542 is shown with optional bale thrower and 

powered by the 83-hp Ford 7000. 


Equipment is shown fitted for various conditions 
and operations. Prices will vary, 
depending on options and 
accessories selected. 
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Dairymen from coast to coast prove BAYMIX CRUMBLES provides 
more milk dollars, greater feed efficiency, and faster growth. 


Save dollars by It makes sense to worm Faster-gainin 
; : € v oe g replacement it makes sense to use the 
breaking the worm cycle: when “you need to: stock means more dollars: dairy wormer that’s easy 
Over 90% of America’s —_ Nearly 90% of your cow's Even low levels of worm in- @ndconvenient for dairyn en 
dairy herds are infected with life is spent in lactation. Why __ fection will slow down weight Worm any animal ab vé 
internal parasites that direct- wait until the dry period? gain, delay maturity, and the age of three monh 
21 
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Production Difference Projected Milk Saved Dollar Value 
Treated vs. 100 cow herd of Milk 
Untreated Control* 90 Days Lactation ($8.00/CWT) 


3.21 Ibs/hd/day | 28,890 Ibs. (3611 gal) | $2311.00 
3.62 lbs/hd/day | 32,580 Ibs. (4072 gal) 2606.00 
















ly affect growth, disease re- GoodmanagementwithBAY- lower resistance to diseas i 

! a e. Open and pregnant heii 2/5 

peice and milk production. MIX CRUMBLES means BAYMIX CRUMBLES can iacaing: es pregr 
ne-shot wormers do not worming when you need to __ help heifers reach breeding cows. No interruptior in 

































break this worm population worm. weight earlier by controlling feeding. No stress. No ia C\LIFORNIA 2.62 lbs/hd/day 23,580 Ibs. (8053 gal) 1886.00 
Hie Oe because normally worm infestation during their dling and restraint. Just op |f ORIDA 2.17 lbs/nd/day | 19,530 Ibs. (2441 gal) | 1562.00 
om y a COWS are ee Re- : . critical early growth. dress BAYMIX CRUMB) £9 1.56 |bs/hd/day | 14,040 Ibs. (1755 gal) 1152.00 
ection can occur almost for six days as you feed, .nd 2.28 lbs/hd/day | 20,520 lbs. (2565 gal) | 1641.00 the “dollars and sense’ dairy wormer 














4852.00 


1900.00 
5608.00 


1483.00 
741.00 


1872.00 


immediately. Only BAYMIX , i i ed 
CRUMBLES lets you treat : i ee eG ere 
your entire herd at once, 
(breaking the re-infection 
cycle) without interrupting 
feeding, or dumping milk. 
Easy to administer: Simply 
sprinkle dosage on feed as a 
top-dressing. 


60,660 Ibs. (7582 gal) 


23,760 Ibs. (2970 gal) 
70,110 Ibs. (8766 gal) 


18,540 Ibs. (2318 gal) 
1.03 Ibs/hd/day 9,270 Ibs. (1159 gal) 
W SCONSIN: 2.6 \Ibs/hd/day | 23,400 Ibs. (2925 gal) 


AVERAGE _ 28,740 (3601 gal) 


‘Treated vs. untreated controls. For additional information write direct. 


N ORTH CAROLINA 
P “NNSYLVANIA | 


6.74 llbs/hd/day 


2.64 |bs/hd/day 
7.79 lbs/hd/day 


2.06 Ibs/hd/day 





SINCE 


CUTTER 
















eed 





WASHINGTON 





CUTTER ANIMAL HEALTH LABORATORIES 
Division of Bayvet Corporation 
P.O. Box 390 
Shawnee, Kansas 66201 







BAYMIX is a Reg. TM of the Parent Company of Farbenfabriken Bayer GmbH, Leverkusen. 5-5608 
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Al Kinkade farms on Long Island. | 


Granular pesticide applicators 
rigged behind planters were a com- 
mon sight this spring in potato fields 
throughout New York and Maine. 
More and more growers believe that 
granulars are the way to go when it 
comes to getting tough with potato 
pests. 

Specialists at Cornell University 
recommend Temik and Furadan as 
granular systemic chemicals for 
controlling Colorado potato beetle, 





More potato growers 


Go with granules 


and granulars Thimet and Di-Syston 
for control of aphids, leafhoppers, 
and flea beetles. They caution, how- 
ever, that under conditions found in 
New York State, full seasonal control 
is generally not possible... that 
foliar sprays may be required late 
in the season in case the granules 
have “run out of gas.” Some growers, 
however, report no need for foliar 
sprays after using systemic granular 
pesticides at planting time. 

In some areas, such as on Long 
Island, granular systemic pesticides 
applied in the soil at planting time 
are being used by nearly 100 per- 
cent of the growers. 

Fewer foliar sprays, lower overall 
insecticide costs and better insect 


STIR-ATOR. Efficient Bin Drying... 
And Quality Grain is the Bonus 


THE UNIQUE 
STIR-ATOR PATTERN 


© 


STIRS GRAIN FROM CENTER 





OF BIN TO WALL . . . AGAIN AND AGAIN 


The Stir-Ator continuously 
moves wet grain toward the heat 
source, getting all the drying speed 
of continuous flow systems at a 
fraction of the cost. The Stir-Ator 
gives an infinite number of stirring 
patterns. All grain is stirred .. . 
potential hot spots eliminated. 

Mercury switch control gives 
fastest forward movement of auger 


PRODUCTS TO HELP YOU CLEAN, 
STORE AND DRY YOUR GRAIN 


fm iil 2 


HI-CAP GRAIN CLEANER GRAIN STIR-ATOR BIN-LEVEL ! 


> 








GENERATE 3-PHASE POWER 
from SINGLE-PHASE! 


Arco ROTO-PHASE is proven dependability to 
operate any type of 3-phase equipment on a 
single-phase line. Field experience since 1963 
has proven ROTO-PHASE to dependably operate 
nearly any 3-phase application imaginable, and 
at 100% HP ratings. Only one ROTO-PHASE is 
required for multi-motor installations. 

For complete information and specifications, 
request Arco Catalog 7310-F. 


eAs advertised in National Trade Publicationse 
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in shallow grain or when batch 
drying. This also assures fastest 
cycling possible in dry-and-store. 


Most Complete Line 

One, two, three, four and six auger 
models. For bins from 14 through 
48-foot diameter. 
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control are the big reasons for the 
switch to granulars, according to 
Dr. Maurie Semel, associate pro- 
fessor of entomology at Cornell 
University’s Long Island Vegetable 
Research Farm. 

Granular soil insecticides represent 
a welcome alternative to foliar sprays 
which have become increasingly 
expensive and less effective, he ex- 
plains. Without good soil insecticides, 
Long Island growers would have to 
spray eight to ten times to keep bugs 
in check, and costs have gone to $10 


Kenneth Prescott grows foundation 


seed. 


to $12 per acre for insecticides alone. 
“When you add in labor, wear and 
tear on machinery, fuel costs, soil 
compaction and other factors, the 
total cost per acre for spraying is 
much higher,” he points out. 

Systemic insecticides applied at 
planting, on the other hand, permit 
growers to apply all or most of their 
chemical at the same time they plant 
in one trip over the field. 

Al Kinkade, who farms 235 acres 
near Sagaponack is typical of the 
Long Island growers who have turned 
to granulars. He has used systemic 
pesticides for several years, and last 
year put a new one to the test. Called 
Temik aldicarb, the material was 
registered for use on potatoes in 1974. 
Kinkade tried the material on only 
seven acres, but was impressed with 
the results. 

Another Sagaponack grower, Cliff 
Foster, plans to plant 450 acres of 
potatoes in 1975. “Tl definitely use 
granulars to hold down spraying 
costs,” he says. 

Foster said he saved six foliar 
sprays on a test plot last season. 
Granular systemics have another 


overriding advantage as well, he 
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Charles Perkins of Sonne Meine: 









points out. “When you have to spray 
as much as eight times, you have to 
worry about the amount of insecti- 
cide spray to which your workers 
are exposed.” 


Pine Tree State 


Maine growers also are rapidly 
incorporating granular systemic pesti- 
cides into their pest-control pro- 
grams. “They're a time-saver,” says 
Kenneth Prescott, Island Falls, 
Maine. “If I can get by without hav- 
ing to worry about insects, and cut 
down on my sprayings, then I have 
time for other jobs I need to do.” 

Prescott is a  foundation-seec 
grower and therefore must get near 
perfect aphid and beetle control. He 
has to have less than 5/10’s of 
percent disease damage to his crop 
to qualify as a foundation grower, 
and he knows aphids can be diseas« 
carriers. 

In 1974, Prescott tested a granular 
systemic pesticide on three differen 
plots at different application rates 
“J had excellent results,” he claims 
“and Ill be using the material o1 
all the acres I plant to potatoes thi 
year.” 

He likes the theory of systemic 
pesticides — the fact that the plan’ 
itself becomes toxic to insects. “W<« 
had a neighbor who started spraying 
then discontinued last season,” h« 
explains. “That could have reall) 
put insect-pressure on my fields 
Another nearby field had 75 perceni 
leaf roll from those aphids. Aphid’ 
could easily have migrated into my 
fields, but we had no sign of them. 
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Cliff Foster uses the brand name ‘‘Tiger 
Spud’’ for some of his potatoes. 


Charles Perkins, Corinth, Maine, 
grows potatoes for the chip market. 
He proved the value of granular sys- 
temic pesticides to himself last sea- 
son by comparing them to his usual 
insecticide spray program. 

“When you do comparisons, it is 
best to get everything the same, ex- 
cept what you want to compare. 
That way, you get a true picture of 
the differences,” Perkins points out. 

The result of the test was a 25- to 
30-barrel increase in yields in the 
plot treated with the systemic pesti- 
cide. “That’s a bonus on top of good 
insect control and not having to 
spray insecticides,” Perkins feels. 

He sums up his reasons for pre- 
ferring granular systemic pesticides: 
“T like the idea of putting your in- 
secticide in the ground and eliminat- 
ing summer spraying. By not having 
to spray, we cut down on labor costs 
and fuel, and the dangers of foliar 
spray drift. Also there are times when 
you can’t get on the fields to spray 
when you should. It helps when the 
insecticide is already there, working 
to stop insects.” 
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introduces 
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See our advertisement 
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Offer 


IRACLE SPAN’S 


The NEW all steel 
building with the big 
8’ wide by 14 high doors 










THIS LIMITED TIME 


OFFER APPLIES TO ALL 
STRAIGHT MASTER MODELS 
IDTHS FROM 25 FEET TO 80 FEET 
ANY LENGTH 
CALL COLLECT NOW Ci 


(315) 451-0282 ; : : 
Oe a 40’x60’all steel Straight Master 

TODAY FOR FREE COLOUR COMES COMPLETE WITH 18’ X 14” HIGH DOOR—DOUBLE LAP BOLTING— 
LITERATURE RUGGED ENDWALLS—F.O.B. LIVERPOOL, N.Y. 
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First Class 


Permit No. 197 
Liverpool, N.Y. 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage necessary if mailed in United States 
postage will paid by 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


C/o Duraform Steel Buildings Inc. 
209 Oswego St., 
Liverpool, N.Y. 13088 
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CHECK THESE FEATURE 


See why MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 
are the number one choice in New York 


STRENGTH 


Rugged Galvanized Steel panels 
with deep 7%” corrugation— 
Double bolted with 8” overlap 
provide tremendous _ structural 
strength eliminating the need 
for poles, beams, or trusses. 


ACCESS DOORS 


Large doors 14’x24’ wide have 
ball bearing rollers for ease of 
operation—allowing easy access 
for even the largest combines, or 
semi-trailer hay equipment. 





POST CARD—Clip out and mail. 


NAME 
TELEPHONE 
ADDRESS CITY/TOWN 
STATE Z\P- CODE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
SIZE OF BUILDING 

WIDTH LENGTH 


Please send more information and prices on the above building. 


AANY - 5/75 








STRAIGHT ARCH 


Engineer designed straight arch 
construction means big machin 
ery wall clearance. 
Tractors, combines, hay equip 
ment can be stored next to wal 
with head room to spare. N 
wasted space. 

















INDUSTRIAL- 
COMMERCIAL 


Roof and sidewall systems ar 
available so that individual front 
can be chosen to suit any applica 
tion—Retail Stores, Plant Facil 
ities, Truck Repair Depots, Util 
ity Storage Building. 


WIDTHS FROM 25 FEET TO8 
FEET—ANY LENGTH 


ACCESSORIES 


@ STANDARD SIZE ALL STEEL 
MAN DOORS 


@ TRANSLUCENT FIBERGLAS 
PANELS 


e BIRD PROOF VENTILATORS 


MIRACLE SPAN 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


C/o DURAFORM INC. 


209 OSWEGO STREET 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 13088 
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tell us --- 


A deficit of at least $70 billion for 
Incle Sam’s budget beginning July 

1975 is predicted by Congressman 
Barber Conable, Jr. of western New 
York. He points out that Congress 
oves to cut taxes and simultaneously 
ncrease government expenditures 

.all resulting in adding to the 
ilready-gigantic deficit figures for 
he next fiscal year. 

He guesses that the fires of inflation 
vill leap again into full fury. He 
says, “And ten to one we'll order a 
ot of studies to see what caused it, 
hose studies to be conducted by the 
‘ame economists who now almost 
manimously agree that we are not 
adequately stimulating our chilly 
economy by deficit financing.” 

Going on to energy problems, 
Congressman Conable sums up, “The 
yasic problem is the same basic prob- 
em as always: Congressmen don’t 
ike to make tough decisions, and 
they can’t be an effective part of the 
government until they do.” 


“In a very real sense, each of us 
is a villain of sorts.” Such is the 
summation of Prof. John W. Allen 
of Michigan State University when 
unswering the question, “Who is 
‘oday’s food price villain?” 

He points out that the American 
‘ood system has for decades been 
oromoting its promises of an abun- 
dant life, the bountiful table, and 
in a sense the “free lunch.” The re- 
sult, he believes, is that most Ameri- 
cans... when faced with rising food 
prices... feel honestly deprived of 
what they consider to be their right- 
ful due (cheap food). 

The “psychology of entitlement” 
grips the average consumer in these 
United States, and this is a direct 
result of decades of unrealistically 
low food prices. The realities of food 


production and distribution are 
remote from the overwhelming 
majority. 


Prof. Allen likens the food in- 
dustry’s recent relationship with 
consumers to that of one lover telling 
the other that the romance is over. 
“There is simply no way it can be 
done without causing pain,” he says. 
“Tt is not that rational explanations 
do not exist, but simply that such 
answers are extraordinarily difficult 
to communicate.” 


No Gouging 


He reviews each segment of the 
food industry ... farming, processing, 
distributing and retailing...and finds 
no industry-wide price gouging in 
any of them. In fact, the average 
profit level for food supermarket 
chains for 1974 was about three- 
fourths of one percent. 

He lists several opportunities to 
improve productivity in the food 
industry: 

—reduce number of new food 
products introduced annually 
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— standardize food packaging, and 
use palletized shipping of finished 
food products 

—reduce_ transportation waste 
(half the trucks transporting food 
are empty at any one time because 
ICC regulations forbid their back- 
hauling with a payload). 


with, Farm Credit Service, a ‘credit 
cooperative as all ee oe : 
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— mechanize warehousing and re- 
tail checkout more fully 

— steamline red meat distribution, 
including boxed beef cut at central 
locations . . . a move generally fought 
by labor unions. 


Fruit growers in the Northeast 
are expressing apprehension about 
having enough pickers available to 
harvest fresh-market apples in 1975. 

The unemployment crunch makes 
the federal government very picky 
about allowing workers from Canada 
or Jamaica to replace U‘S. citizens 
supposedly available to get the job 
done. Seasonal labor from the South 
has become less dependable, and 
fewer in number, for the past few 
years. 

Growers bid against welfare and 
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- all their farm financing requirements —_vic 
at one time. We provide total cred- 


. quick, convenient, and with in- 





Get the right start — 
for the right finish... 
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unemployment insurance benefits . . . 
and sometimes don’t get many takers, 
even though the country is experi- 
encing the highest unemployment 
rates in many decades. 


EMPIRE 
FARM DAYS 


August 12-14. 
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ow a magnet sus 

ended on a nylon 
ord around a cow’s 
eck starts feed flow- 
g from hopper at- 
pper left. 


Roger Giroux and his family oper- 
ate a poultry farm near Chazy (Clin- 
ton County), New York. He has one 
of the earliest high-rise houses in the 
Northeast... beginning its use in 
June of 1971. This involves wall-to- 
wall birds in a flat deck of cages, all 
over an aboveground manure pit high 
enough so powered equipment can 
clean out manure. 

Innovators often have problems 
at first with new techniques as they 
blaze uncharted trails, and this was 
no exception. “We had eight to 12 
inches of soup on the floor under the 
birds,” Roger comments. When the 
house was built, he put 18 inches of 
gravel under the flat-deck cages as 
a floor, but found that was a mistake. 

“Td not build one again,” he re- 
ports, “without a concrete floor.” 
He now has a four-inch-thick con- 
crete floor under the entire house . . . 
measuring 40 X 364 feet overall, with 
32,500 birds occupying 352 feet of 
the length. 

The major factor in improving 
manure-handling, though, was the 
installation in the pit of 12 fans 
(each 36 inches in diameter, and 
powered by a '%-hp motor) that 
circulate air across the manure. Six 
fans along one side of the pit face 
toward one end of the house; the 
other six on the other side of the 
pit face the opposite direction. Pit 
fans pitch down at five to ten de- 
grees from the horizontal. “Dust 
flies from the front-end loader we 
use to move manure now.” Roger 
reports. 

The pit fans are in addition to 
18 fans (also 36-inches) that exhaust 
air from the wall along one side of 
the pit... arranged in three banks 
of six fans each. Pit fans run 24 hours 
a day; wall fans are thermostat- 
controlled. 

Droppings are cleaned out of the 
high-rise house once a year (October 
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High-rise 
poultry 


in 1974) and taken in a dump truck 
by a neighboring farmer for eventual 
spreading on his fields. “It took 
three nine-hour days to get the house 
cleaned last year,” Roger comments. 
Giroux’s Poultry also has a more 
conventional poultry house (also a 
flat deck, but with alleys between 
banks of cages), housing 26,000 birds. 
It’s cleaned every day, but under 
certain weather conditions there are 
problem odors that develop. 
Comparing the two _ buildings, 
Roger says, “I prefer the high-rise 
house .. . just the ease and flexibility 
of handling manure would be reason 
enough. However, it also has an 
advantage in odor control. We use 
an odor suppressant in the other 
house, but just don’t have odor 
problems with the high-rise.” 


Problem 


One problem in the _ high-rise, 
Roger admits, involves pulling spent 


- fowl out of the cages. He reports that 


20 people form the crew, and it 
really wears ‘em out in a day’s time! 
Working from the tram that rolls 
over the top of cages makes for 
awkward positions to do the job. 

No chicken crates are allowed in- 
side the building .. . and the “inside” 
people work inside and the “outside” 
people stay outside. This is all in the 
mission from the trucks and crates 
used to move fowl. 

Eggs from Giroux’s Poultry are 
delivered to restaurants, supermar- 
kets, small stores, hotels, hospitals 
and other establishments in the area 
where eggs are consumed... and 
also sold (200-300 dozen daily) at 
the farm. Two delivery trucks are 
on the road five days a week. 


Magnetic cows 


Peter Kehl and son Norman oper- 


ate a 115-cow dairy farm near 


Strykersville, (Wyoming County) 
New York. In September, 1974, they 
began using a new milking-area 
complex... six-stall, _ side-opening 
milking parlor with prep-stalls and 
six Quarter Take Off milker units... 
and a tube cooler where well water 
drops milk to 72 degrees F. on the 
way to the bulk tank. 

The warmed well water in turn 
goes to a hot water heater that 
raises its temperature back to the 
body temperature of a cow for use 
in the sprayers of the prep-stalls. 


An unusual innovation here is the 
use of magnets to trigger a feediny 
mechanism that enables high-pro- 
ducing cows to get more grain. 
“This mechanism gives us a chance 
to ‘group’ cows for feeding purposes 
without physically separating them 
into additional groups,’ Norman 
comments. 

“We chose to use much of th: 
barn we already had, and this limite: 
the flexibility of grouping the milk- 
ing herd as compared to a_ barn 
brand-new from stem to stern.” The 
milking herd has two physically- 
separated groups (high and low), 
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then the high group is all in one 
area, but includes cows with mag- 
ets, and those without them. 

Any mature cow producing 55 
pounds of milk per day (45-50 
ounds for first-calf heifers) is in 
.e high group, and carries a spe- 
ial magnet on the nylon cord around 
er neck. Norman comments, “We 
ouldn’t use neck chains because 
ne magnet has to hang under the 
»w’s neck to be effective, and chains 
end to not slide easily...so the 
nagnet might be pushed out of the 
proper position, and not return.” 

Once a month, when cows are 
regrouped, a new determination is 
made concerning the more-pro- 
luctive ones to wear the magnets. As 
‘he cows with the magnetic per- 
onality approach the feeder, the 


— 
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magnet triggers a switch that turns 
on a motor, and a 20-percent-pro- 
tein pelleted non-urea grain ration 
is delivered at the rate of one pound 
per minute (about as fast as a cow 
eats). This flow continues as long 
as the magnet is in place on a metal 
plate at the mouth of the feeder. 

“There hasn’t been any big jump 
in herd average...now around 
15,107 pounds of milk and 569 
butterfat...over the year we've 
been using the magnet-actuated 
feeder,’ Norman reports. “But we 
find it handy for our purposes.” — 
G.L.C. 





“Most of the business has come 
to me,” Roger comments. “I haven't 
spent much time on the road selling.” 
He does, however, contact at least 
by letter larger new accounts as he 
hears about their arrival in the area. 


Facets 


Other facets of this highly-success- 
ful enterprise include: 

—Egg prices to customers are 
correlated weekly to Urner-Barry 
price quotations. 

— Iodine crystals to help prevent 
disease are put into poultry drinking 
water by a special machine. Iodine 
kills bacteria in water, and in the 
intestinal tract. 

— Feed consumption is normally 
24 pounds of feed per day per 100 
laying birds. When mycosis problem 
hit awhile back, figure jumped to 
28 pounds... copper sulfate in feed 
(two pounds per ton) is used routine- 
ly one week per month to minimize 
danger of mycosis. 

—Feed conversion for entire 
operation is 3.9 pounds of feed per 
dozen eggs. 

—The egg grader here has a 
capacity of 25 cases per hour. 

— Roger tried phase feeding... 
tailoring protein levels to several 
stages of laying period...for a 
couple of years. He finds it about as 
successful (and considerably simpler) 
to stay at 16-percent-protein all the 
way through ... except for dropping 
to 14 percent during the last two 
months of lay. 

—A  20,000-bird _ cage-rearing 
brooder house is located across the 
road from the layer complex. A 
little arithmetic reveals that Roger 
is not on an all-in, all-out replace- 
ment program. Rather, his two layer 
houses have a total of nine banks of 
cages (four rows to a bank), and he 
replaces three banks (20,000 birds) 
at a time. — G.L.C. 


More — 
mechanized 


Brothers Jay and Jim Peters op- 
erate a fruit-growing setup involving. 
220 acres (including rented land) of 
apples, cherries, pears and prunes. 
near Williamson (Wayne County), 
New York. They sell most of the 
fruit to processors, only a small per- 
centage goes for fresh market. 

In 1974, they bought a Perry “C” 
mechanical harvester that will shake 
trunk or branch, and look ahead to 
harvesting most of their crop in 1975 
with it. 

Jay sums up the feelings of many 
growers, “I can get along with sea- 
sonal help okay, but not with the 
State of New York.” The regulatory 
pressure on growers has become in- 
tense and persistent in recent years 
to upgrade labor-housing facilities 
beyond the point which many grow- 
ers believe to be economical. In fact, 
many a grower will point out that his 
own home does not in all respects 
meet state health requirements for 
seasonal-labor housing! 

So the machine continually re- 
places the people in the orchards 
.. . as it has long since in the bean 
fields. Jay and Jim still hire local 
youngsters to pick up drop apples, 
though, and find that they'll do a 
good job . . . spurred by the oppor- 
tunity to make good money on a 
piecework basis. 

Another step toward more ma- 
chine and fewer man-hours involves 
spraying by airplane experi- 
mented with on this operation in 
1974. The fungicide Benlate (and 
oil) was applied by airplane on one 
ten-acre block; the Peters brothers 
report it appeared to do a good job. 
It was applied on four occasions by 
air (until blossom); after petal fall, 
sprays were applied by ground rig. 

G.L.C. 
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Big Storages 


Rodney Swyers and his family 
operate the Wolf Creek Dairy Farm 
near Castile (Wyoming County), 
New York. Since November of 
1973, they've been using a pond 
(140X 70X11 feet), especially de- 
signed to store manure from the 
245-cow herd. 

“With average rainfall,” Rodney 
reports, “it will hold manure from 
the herd for four months. We pumped 
manure out of it twice during the 
winter of 1974-75...spreading at 
our convenience.” Most of it goes 
on corn ground, but some is spread 


Rodney Swyers checks quality of hay- 
crop silage in huge bunker. 





on meadows that have been down 
at least three years. Spreader is a 
towed four-wheeled vehicle having 
a capacity of 2,000 gallons and a 
pto-powered spreading pump. 


Pump 

Manure is moved by a Hedlund 
pump from a collection pit in the 
freestall barn to a discharge point 
ten feet underneath the surface of 
the pond. This way, there is always 
a crust over the pond’s surface... 
and flies are not a problem there. 


“The pump will handle a little straw 
or hay,” Rodney says, “but not much.” 

Another big storage here... this 
one for silage...is a bunker silo 
measuring 1001508 feet. Silage 
goes to a mixer wagon equipped 
with weigh-cells, and then the total 
mixed ration is put in feeding man- 
gers along both sides of a central 


drive alley. 


clocks) work well. 


always go!” — G.L.C. 


“We tried to save a few bucks 
when building the barn,” Rodney 
ruefully admits. “So we cut the drive 
alley down from 14 feet to 12 feet 
...one of the bigger mistakes I’ve 
made.” Otherwise, though, the barn 
and its equipment (including alley 
manure scrapers controlled by time 
The milking 
parlor is a double-six herringbone 
with six clean-in-place milker units. 

What about spreading great quan- 
tities of manure all at one time? “We 
haven't had problems yet with com- 
plaints about odor,” Rodney says. 
“But any farmer has to use his head 
about such things. We may claim 
that we were here first and we'll do 
as we darn please... but that won't 


No cultivator 


“We don’t even own a cultivator,” 
remarked Charles Packard of Packard 
Valley Farms, near Macedon, New 
York. “In fact, we haven’t cultivated 
since we started using herbicides.” 
He operates a 650-acre dairy farm 
in partnership with his brother, 
Frank . . . and Charles’ son, Cyrus, 
is also involved in the business. 

Until recently, their weed control 
wasn’t as uniform as Charles wanted. 
He explains: “In past years, we had 
a custom spray outfit apply herbi- 
cides after planting. Since the outfit 
had to travel some distance to our 
farm, wed group 40 or 50 acres 
of corn for them to spray while they 
were here. This could mean that, 
besides corn that had just been 
planted, we’d have some that was 
planted more than a week ago when 
we were stopped by rain. The field 
that was planted before the rain 
would be bristling with weeds by 
the time we had it sprayed. 

“] finally made the decision to buy 
our own sprayer, and we’re extremely 
happy with the results. I feel that I 
can do a better job controlling weeds 
because I can do it at the right time. 
In addition, I spray right up to the 
edges of the fields. There are no 
gaps because I start right on the road 
and take care of the weeds that nor- 
mally go to seed along the roads 
and fences.” 

The Packards had 150 acres of 
corn in 1974. All of it was harvested 
as silage for their dairy ... yield was 
21 tons per acre in 1973, and even 
more in 74. At present, they're milk- 
ing 130 head of cows and have 250 
head of heifers and dry cows. 

Here’s how the Packards manage 
their corn crop: 


Charles Packard 
@ pauses during a busy? 
day filling silo. 


‘We put our phosphate and pot- 
ash on the ground in the fall with 
an application of 300 pounds per 
acre of 0-10-40. Then this is plowed 
under in the spring. Since we have 
a gravel soil, there’s no advantage 
in this area of fall plowing,” Charles 
explained. “After plowing, we either 
disk the ground, if it’s wet, or we 
culti-mulch. Following that, we go 
over it with a sprirfg-tooth harrow 
and then plant.” 

The Packards usually start to plant 
com around the 5th of May. “In 
1973, we planted on April 20, and 
in 1974, it was May 10,” he reported. 
“We use 250 pounds per acre of an 
(0-20-10 starter fertilizer in the plant- 
er, and then we sidedress with 80 
pounds per acre of nitrogen in liquid 
form . . . if it’s available . . . when 
the corn is knee-high.” 

As soon after planting as possible, 
the Packards spray, using two quarts 
of Lasso and one-and-one-half pounds 
of atrazine per acre. “On clean fields, 
we'll use the lower rate of AAtrex, 
but we put on more where we've 
noticed an infestation of quackgrass,” 
Charles explained. 

“We grow corm after corn, and 
have some fields that have been con- 
tinuous corn for 15 years. We still 
grow corn in 40-inch rows, and think 
that by using comparable seeding 
rates, we get just as good yields as 
with narrow rows. 

“Why 40-inch rows? We can har- 
vest it easier. We'd need a three- 
row corn head for our chopper with 
narrower rows. The present chopper 
couldn’t handle three rows at a time, 
so wed need to invest in a new 
chopper in addition to making other 
changes.” 
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LICKITY “CHIPSTER” 


... biggest little chipper 
on the market... 
will process branches up to 
2” in diameter... does a 
better job than many larger 
chipper-shredders. 










A small chipper that out-performs many 
larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 
Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 


COMPACT 
SPLITTER 





The ‘Compact’? Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
or stove wood. 

Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 


al 


HAY TEDDER 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 
at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork heads 


follow uneven ground to pick up all 


hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 


Also available—the 
popular Grimm reel 
bar tedders in 7 ft. 
width. Ground or p.t.o. 
driven. 


Write or phone for full details 
and dealer information. 


G. H.GRIMM CO., INC. 
Rutland, Vt. 05701 
Phone: (802) 775-5411 





PICKER 


World's’ Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
vag Ce me me | 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Py ae yy aes Cul MCL Mek Le 
A/C 406 442-5560 








FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%"’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 


Button End — $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 





FARMERS 





25¢ For Brochure 
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GRIMMV'S Super 16 





Dollar Guide 





MILK-MARKETING specialists at ag colleges fear that a 
dairy support price at 85 percent of parity could bury 
government warehouses with dairy products ... and 
accelerate already-dismaying downtrend in per capita 
consumption. Interest in new substitutes for dairy 
products is reviving. 





TAX CUT at federal level is now law... 
ever voted. 


largest such cut 

Note the 10-percent investment credit for all 

qualified property put into service after January 21, 1975 
credit to be in effect through 1976. 


TAX-SHELTERED retirement fund has been possible under 
Keogh Plan since 1962. Recent Pension Reform Act 
sweetens opportunity to set aside a portion of current 
earnings (deductible from current taxable income). Check 
details with banker or accountant. 


BORROW MONEY NOW if you plan to anyway during the 
next year to 18 months. Many monetary experts see 
interest rates rising when Uncle Sam borrows heavily to 
finance enormous federal deficit of next fiscal year. 


EGG RESEARCH and promotion order is being debated at 
public hearings ... one in Northeast is at Room 3306-3310 


vania on May 12. Present proposal calls for assessment 
of up to 5 cents per 30-dozen case, on all flocks of 3,000 
hens or more. 


Federal Building, 600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- « 
ha 


CORN CROP in 1975 should be 205 to 220 million tons in 
U.S., assuming normal weather. Corn prices of $2 per 


bushel likely at harvest in Midwest if this occurs. 


EXOTIC NEWCASTLE, a highly contagious and fatal 


disease of poultry, has been confirmed in Bayshore, Long 
Island and near Norfolk, Virginia. Substantial efforts 
have been made to prevent its spread. 

Dr. Kenneth Jewell, New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture, urges poultrymen to vaccinate flocks with 


La Sota strain of Newcastle vaccine. 


FANCY LARGE WHITE EGGS predicted by industry 


experts to average 59 cents per dozen during year starting 
April 1, 1975, with feed costs down 4 cents a dozen from 
last year. 


ANIMAL HEALTH INSTITUTE reports that its industry 


is spending one research dollar of every five to defend 
products already on the market. 


FERTILIZER COSTS on corn can be minimized by side- 
dressing nitrogen rather than plowing it down... and put 
phosphorus near seed for quick, early seedling starts. 


HOG SLAUGHTER, predicted to be down 14 percent 
April-June from same period year ago... price 
expected to be $42 per cwt. Per capita supply of pork 
smallest in nearly 40 years. 


BALING WIRE reported in better supply this year, but not 
really plentiful. Box prices in the $30 to $35 range 
at retail. 


MAPLE SYRUP census is being taken by New York Crop 
Reporting Service. If you haven't filled yours out and sent 
it in. do’ it now. 


CORN YIELDS in New York State hit historical highs in 


1974, averaging 80 bushels per acre for grain corn, 
and 13 tons for silage corn. 


SHARP FIELD-CHOPPER KNIVES can reduce tractor fuel 


consumption by as much as 33 percent as compared to 
dull ones. 












Improve Results by 
Using It with 


® 







Regular 
or Calf 
Size Patches | 


Patch covers infected eye; 
eliminates repeated handling, 
confinement or isolation; protects | 


Choose Any 
Pinkeye Medication— 
| 
other irritants. Special adhesive lets 
patch fall off in 7 to 10 days. | 
AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
OR WRITE: 





ag tronic 3: 
we manusacture progress — 


Phone (402) 462-2181 
P.O. Box 1106, Hastings, Nebraska 68901 









oft Answers 
to Tough Problems 


DR. NAYLOR TEAT DILATORS... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for his own herd... gently keeps sore 
teat ends open and in natural shape to 
maintain free milk flow. Act medicinally 
by slowly releasing medication from di- 
lator at teat end for prolonged antiseptic 
action. Every super-soft, chenille- 
wrapped Dr. Naylor Dilator is hand fin- 
ished and individually packaged by 
people who know and care about the 
Dairy Business. 


Large Package (40 Dilators) 


DR. NAYLOR UDDER BALM... 


the modern antiseptic ointment for udder 
and teats that stays put! Relieves sore- 
ness, reduces congestion, softens udders 
and heals teats. Like all of the Dr. Naylor 
Dairy Dependables, Udder Balm is avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
mailed post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. Dept. AA-5. 

9-0z. Tin 


——— 
ReTRAveD ated To 


| 





YOUR TOMATO-BEARING 
SEASON >>>>> SET OUT 


JET STAR and 
SUPERSONIC 


HYBRID TOMATO PLANTS 
JET STAR produces big yields 
early in the season. Then SUPER- 
SONIC takes over, so you get two 
solid months or more of luscious 
fruit. Vigorous growth, ideal for 
Staking. Ask for them by name at 
your favorite garden store. Grown 
from famous HARRIS SEEDS. 





UNADILLA | 


Si Ker 
CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN | 


Unadilla Silo Co., Box 4-65 , Unadilla, N.Y. 
American Agriculturist, May, 1975 
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In spite of pre-plant weed knockdown, certain 
tough, resistant, late-emerging broadleaf weeds 
and volunteer plants from previous cropping are 
a serious problem in many no-till corn fields. 


Banvel® a translocating herbicide, is absorbed by 
broadleafs through roots, stems and leaves. It 
circulates throughout the plant, destroying as it 

goes. Banvel is being used increasingly to kill such 
broadleafs as: smartweed, Canada thistle, cocklebur, 
pigweed, lambsquarter, annual clover, and many 
others. In tank-mix combination with 2,4-D it even 
takes care of the super-tough velvetleaf. 


Banvel is not a contact, quick-knockdown 
herbicide. It may require several days to bring 
tough weeds down. But, because it kills from 
within, it does its job thoroughly. 


Late-germinating broadleaf weeds and sprouting 
volunteers need not lower your corn yield. Use 
low cost-per-acre Banvel herbicide to control 
them. At your ag chem dealer's. 


Note: Before using any pesticide, read the label. 


BANVEL 
from VELSICQL 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
341 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Velsicol is a subsidiary of Northwest Industries, Inc. 








Shown here is a general view of Yosemite Valley from Inspiration Point. 





aE is 


At left rises the granite heights of El Capitan and in the distance is 


famous Bridal Veil Falls. 


See Our Great West 


One of the most popular tours 
offered each year by American 
Agriculturist and Travel Service 
Bureau is our 
iieatt gO the 
West Holiday, we 
for it includes a 
those scenic and 
interesting 





places people 
most want to 
visit. Dates for 


our 1975 Heart 

o the West tour are July 26 to 
August 16, and we hope you will 
come along. Here are just a few 
highlights of the trip. 

There are many things to see in 
the Black Hills section of South 
Dakota — famous Mount Rushmore, 
Needles Highway, the Crazy Horse 
Memorial site, Black Hills Central 
narrow gauge railway, Wind Cave, 
the Homestead Mine at Lead and 
the inspiring Passion Play at Spear- 
fish. 

Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Parks are two western 
attractions that no one should miss. 
The Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone, Norris Geyser Basin, Foun- 
tain Paint Pots and Old Faithful are 
a few things we'll see in Yellow- 
stone; the majestic peaks of the 
Tetons soar into the sky above 
picturesque Jackson Lake, forming an 
alpine setting you'll long remember. 

We'll tour historic Salt Lake 
City, ‘have time to shop, and those 
who wish can attend a noon organ 
recital in Temple Square. Bryce 
Canyon and Zion Canyon National 
Park are said to have some of the 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


most colorful and unusual rock for- 
mations on the earth’s surface. We 
view the majesty of Zion from the 
canyon floor. 


One of the West’s best known 
attractions is of course Grand Can- 
yon. The North Rim scenic drive 
passes the highest point on the Can- 
yon’s rim, and we'll stop often for 
those who want to take pictures. 

We travel through the Navajo 
Indian Reservation and make stops 
at awesome Monument Valley and 
Four Corners National Monument 
on our way to Mesa Verde National 
Park. Here we see the famous cliff 
dwellings, some of which are more 
than 2,000 years old and preserved 
only by nature. 


Riding the Silverton train may 
well be the most spectacular train 
ride of your life! We travel through 
the San Juan Mountains and along 
the River of Lost Souls, with new 
delights unfolding around every 
curve. Black Canyon of the Gunni- 
son and Royal Gorge are two more 
of the West’s famous canyons. 
Across Royal Gorge is the world’s 
highest suspension bridge. 


The lovely mountain cities of 
Colorado Springs and Denver come 
next. We'll travel to the top of 
Pike’s Peak, visit the Will Rogers 
Shrine, Garden of the Gods and the 
Air Force Academy. 


It’s impossible to tell you all the 
places of natural beauty and historic 
interest you'll see on this trip. We 
honestly think you'll find it hard to 
duplicate our Heart o’ the West 
Holiday! 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Eastern Canada Cruise 
Alaska Cruise 


Alaska Air Tour 
Pacific Northwest 
Heart o’ the West 


Name 
Address 








Central Europe and Alps 





British Isles Tour ____ 


Scendinavian Holiday 


Great Western Circle 





(Please print) 


Do you have..... 


Words for the poem, “Face on 
the Barroom Floor’? Mrs. Charles 
E. Shute, Camp Westwood Road, 
Greene, RI 02827, would like very 


much to have them. 


A few “Corn Hill Beans” you 
would send to Mrs. E. Arnold, RD 1, 


Western Circle Tour 


From August 2 to 18 another 
group of vacationers on our Great 
Western Circle Tour will also enjoy 
the beauty of Grand Canyon and 
then go on to see California’s most 
fascinating places. 

Sightseeing in San Diego will 
include the famous harbor and beau- 
tiful bays, the lovely parks and 
Point Loma with its historic old 
Spanish lighthouse. Next we make 
an excursion across the Mexican 
border to explore and shop in 
Tiajuana. We'll spend a day in the 
magic kingdom of Disneyland, tak- 
ing a guided tour of the park and 
enjoying many of its attractions. 

A tour of Los Angeles will include 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills, the Uni- 
versal Studios, Farmers’ Market and 
many other places too numerous 
to mention. The Mission in Santa 
Barbara is one of the most beautiful 
and best preserved missions in Cali- 
fornia. After our visit here we go 
on to Danish Solvang to enjoy the 
Scandinavian food, architecture and 
handicrafts. 

The Hearst Castle at San Simeon 
was begun in 1919, and William 
Randolph Hearst considered it still 
unfinished at the time of his death 
in 1951. The famous 17-Mile Drive 
on the Monterey Peninsula features 
beautiful stretches of the Pacific 
Coast, with mountains on one side 
and blue water on the other. 

The scenery in Yosemite National 
Park is breathtaking. You'll marvel 
at the massiveness of El Capitan 
and Half Dome, at the grandeur of 
Bridal Veil Falls and Vernal Falls, 
tumbling over rocky cliffs and 
dropping thousands of feet. 

San Francisco is one of America’s 
best loved cities. Here we'll see the 
Art Museum, Palace of Fine Arts, 
Golden Gate Park, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Twin Peaks, Japanese Tea 
Garden and much more. You'll also 
have time to shop, ride the cable 
cars and visit places of special in- 
terest to you. 

In the heart of the Redwoods, we 
drive along the Avenue of the 
Giants, a 30-mile stretch of scenic 
highway through towering Redwood 
groves, and then continue into 
California’s wine country. Here we 
make visits to Mont La Salle (Chris- 
tian Brothers winery) and St. Helena 
in the heart of Napa’s vintage wine 
region. 

You'll have the time of your life 
on whichever of these western trips 
you decide to take. Both are all- 
expense, no-worry tours, with your 
tour escort taking care of all details. 
Make your reservations soon, so you 
won't be disappointed. 


Other Summer Vacatio 

Next month we hope to tell you 
about our tour of Central Europe 
and the Alps from August 14 to 
September 5 and our Eastern Canada 
Cruise which will be a 10-day va- 
cation in August. 


Ovid, NY 14521? She says it is a flat | 
white bean and a semi-climber; used 
when green as a shell bean or can 


be dried. 


A recipe for Chocolate Oatmeal ° 
Cake you will share with Mrs. Della 
Lyons, RD 1, Muncy, PA 17756? 


Rootings of an old fashioned black 
currant bush you would send to Ms. 
Harriett Surdam, Weedsport, NY? 


Any Mason’s Patent Ironstone 
China, “Paynsley” pattern? If so, 
Mrs. Thomas Lee, Star Route 3, 
Owego, NY 13827, would like to 
hear from you. 


A 1973 Hummel calendar you do 
not wish to keep? Mr. Rolland R. 
Thompson, 171 Madison Ave., Hor- 
nell, NY 14843, sends in this request. 


A pattern (No. 950) for Jiffy-knit 
Shoe Socks which appeared in the 
November 1969 issue of American 
Agriculturist? Ms. Ida McIntosh, 
Neversink Star Rt., Liberty, NY 12754, 
is looking for this; also for an old 
Milk Glass Crochet Book. 


A recipe for “Oche” pudding? Ms. 
Ann Haskins, RD 1, Burdett, NY 
14818, says it was used with roasts 
of meat, but is not Yorkshire Pudding. 


Copies of “The Big League Series” 
sports books by Burt L. Standish you 
would be willing to send Mrs. W. H. 
Taylor, RD 1, Rutland, VT 05701? 


A copy of Coats and Clarks Book 
No. 319, “Doilies,” you would loan 
or sell to Mrs. Lloyd Nichols, Cale- 
donia, NY 14423? She lost the in- 
structions for ripe wheat runner. 


Information about the descendants 
of Norman and Amanda Bedell who 
lived in Albion, New York, during 
‘the mid-nineteenth century? If so, 
please write Mrs. Clara Trump, 
Westfield, NY 14787. 


Sheet music for “Dreams of Heav- 
en” you would send Mrs. Haver 
Gydesen, RD 1, Lowville, NY 13367? 


Any fruit pictures by J. Hoover & 
Son of Philadelphia (1905) you would 
sell to Mrs. Dale Kohlhepp, RD 1, 
Rochester Mills, PA 15771? 








Crochet It! 


The luxury of hand crocheted 
items is top fashion news! Make 30 
beautiful fashions, gifts, accessories 
for women, men, children with our 
new Easy Art of Crocheting Your 
Wardrobe book. Even if you’ve never 
crocheted before, you're assured 
success with the step-by-step pic- 
tures and clear directions in this 
fashion-packed book. You'll find easy 
stitch directions and illustrations. 

Order this value-filled book now. 
Crochet and save! Send $1.00 to 
American Agriculturist Patterns, Box 
125, Old Chelsea Station, New York, 
N.Y. 10011. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1975 
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Dates to Remember 


May 3-4 - Annual Hand-Painted 
China Show, VFW Building, 
Moravia, N.Y. 


May 9 - Maryland Angus Associa- 
tion Spring Quality Sale, Fair- 
grounds, Frederick, Md. 


May 8-10 - National Ayrshire 100th 
Anniversary Meeting, Rutland,Vt. 
Grand National Sale, Rutland 
Fairgrounds on the 10th 


May 13-16 - Annual Meeting New 
York State Dairy Foods (formerly 
NYS Milk Distributors), Nevele 
Country Club, Ellenville, N.Y. 


May 15-18 - Agricultural Farm and 
Garden Show, State Armory, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


May 17 - Annual Buck and Kid Show, 
Fairgrounds, Altamont, N.Y. 
Sponsored by NYS Dairy Goat 
Breeders Association. Open to 
public. Free. 


May 18 - Annual Draft Horse Plow- 
ing Contest, Ernest Luke Farm, 
Weedsport, N.Y. Chicken 
barbecue 11 a.m. 


May 24 - Pennsylvania Sheep Field 
Day, Fairgrounds, Harford, Pa. 


May 24 - Annual Empire Simmental 
Classic Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


June 7 - 19th Annual Steuben 
County Dairy Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Bath yn ye 


June 13-14 - Annual Delmarva 
Chicken Festival, Easton, Md. 


June 14 - Opening of Agricultural 
Museum, Rt. 180, Stone Mills, 
N.Y. Weekends until Sept. 1. 


June 14-15 - Annual Craft Fair 
Wayne County Pomona Grange, 
Lyons Community Center, Lyons, 
Nay. 


June 18-21 - Livestock Marketing 
Congress, Camelot Inn, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


June 28 - Annual Maryland Junior 
Angus Field Day, State Fair- 
grounds, Timonium, Md. 


July 7-9 - Cornell Weed Days, 
Campus, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 18-20 - Maine Potato Blossom 
Festival, Fort Fairfield, Maine 


July 25-27 - Annual Reunion 
Pioneer Gas Engine Association, 
Fairville, N.Y. 


July 26 - Maine Dairy Day, 
Windsor, Maine 


Aug. 1-2 ~ Annual Craft Fair 
Northern NY Agricultural Historical 
Society, at Museum on Rt. 180, 
Stone Mills, N.Y. 


Aug. 12-14 - Empire Farm Days, 
Neenan Farm, near Holcomb, N.Y. 


Aug. 19-20 - Maine Farm Days, 
J.F. Witter Animal Center, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


Aug. 19-20 - Annual Meeting 
Springfield Bank for Cooperatives, 
Marriott Motor Hotel, Newton, Mass. 


Aug, 22 - Maine Blueberry Fes- 
tival, Union, Maine 


Oct. 17 - Maryland Angus Associa- 
tion Fall Quality Show and Sale, 
Fairgrounds, Frederick, Md. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1975 
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13 lucky winners of New 
idea cordless Electric Riding 





KE IT? WIN IT! 











“995%. 


Free pen-lite (while supplies last) 
just for registering! 


The earlier you register, the better your way to take super great care of your lawn! 
chances. Register once and you’re automati- 
cally entered in each week’s big drawing. A 
winner a week for 13 straight weeks! (Regis- 
ter each week and improve your chances!) 
Great new Electric Riding Mower — rugged — 
reliable — mows up to 1% hours on a single 
charge — and recharges at a household out- 
let for pennies. It’s the clean, quiet, odor-free 


Nothing to buy! Just stop in and register! 


Participants must be 18 or older. Limit one 
registration per family per week. Employees 
of Avco New Idea, Avco New Idea dealer- 
ships, Avco New Idea’s Advertising Agency, 
and members of immediate families are not 
eligible. Void where prohibited. 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


arr» Battery power is better 


Come in and ask about our line of five rugged, reliable, cordless, battery- 
powered garden tractors from 8- to 18-hp classes. 
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FLEMINGTON 

John M. SPT Se aS Sa ee 
FRENCHTOWN 

Delaware Valley Eq. Co. 


NULL 
Baird Farm Supply Inc. 


RIVERTON 

Riverton Farm & Garden 
Supply Inc. 

ROBBINSVILLE 
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Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. 
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Riester’s General Service 
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BAINBRIDGE 
Bainbridge Trac. Sales Inc. 
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Chittenango Farm Supply 
CINCINNATUS 
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Clinton Trac. & Impl. Co. Inc. 


COBLESKILL 
Van Wagenen Inc. 


Hie eat 
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EAST PALMYRA 
0'Meal Trac. Inc. 


ea ae 
iL. C. Smith Equip. Co., Inc. 


’ GOUVERNEUR 
Gouverneur Coop. Ass'n. Inc. 


HAMMOND 
Donald E. Robinson & Sons 


LOM PLO) 3] 
5 & 20 Power Products, Inc. 
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LOWVILLE 
Ca ELA 


ae 
Whispering Pine Nurs. & 
Florist Inc. 


MELLENVILLE 
Tipple Equipment Co. 


Rat ae 
Middleport Tractor 
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NEW HARTFORD 
Stiefuater Distributors Inc. 
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Phelps Farm Service Inc. 
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Stark Eq. Co. Inc. 


WEST VALLEY 
Farm Sup. & Produce Co., Inc. 


From Agway, Inc.: $250 in Cash 
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From Monarch Range Company: A Mini ‘‘Speed’’ Oven 


From Farmers and Traders Life 
Insurance Co.: 3-piece set of Sam- 
sonite Luggage 


From New York State Grange: Singer 
Power Glide Canister Cleaner 








From New York State Grange: Singer Portable Sewing Machine 
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Prizes 


by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


for Rolled 


Sugar Cookies 


This is our 40th anniversary! For 
40 years AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and New York State Grange have 
co-sponsored an annual baking con- 
test open to all Subordinate Grange 
members in the State, with the ex- 
ception of those who are _profes- 
sional bakers. In those 40 years 
probably almost a million partici- 
pants have baked pies, coffee cakes, 
bread, rolls, cakes and doughnuts. 

It has been a long time since 
we ve featured Rolled Sugar Cookies, 
so they are being starred in our 1975 
anniversary contest. Most Subor- 
dinate Granges have already held 
their bake-offs, and these local win- 
ners are now competing in the county 
contests. The 53 county winners will 


From National Grange 
Mutual Insurance Co.: 
4-piece Community Cof- 
fee Service 





vie for top honors... and the prizes 
pictured on these pages... next 
October when State Grange Session 
is held at Saratoga Springs. 
Members of the State Grange 
Committee on Women’s Activities 
tell me this contest is one of the most 
popular events of their year’s pro- 
gram. We feel sure this popularity 
is due in a large measure to the fine 
prizes awarded state winners. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
New York State Grange appreciate 
the fine cooperation many com- 
panies give us year after year and 
sincerely thank each one for partici- 
pating in our Rolled Sugar Cookie 
Contest. We feel sure these prizes 
will make everyone want to do their 







From GAF Corporation: In- 


stant loading 220 Pocket 


Camera 


From International Salt Co.: Sterling 
Silver Candelabra 








From. International Mul 
tifoods: Sunbeam Mix 


master Mixer 





best to be a high winner at Saratoga 
Springs. Here are the prizes... 


GRAND PRIZES 

The top winners will receive one 
of the following grand prizes: 

From Agway Inc.: A ‘cash award 
of $250.00. 

From Farmers and Traders Life 
Insurance Company: A 3-piece set 
of Samsonite Silhouette Luggage in 
Moon Glow, with color coordinated 
interiors. 

From GAF Corporation: The new 
instant loading GAF 220 Pocket 
Camera. 

From International Multifoods 
(makers of Robin Hood flour): A 
Sunbeam Deluxe Mixmaster Mixer. 

From International Salt Company: 
Sterling silver deluxe convertible 
Candelabra which break down to be 
used in four different ways. 

From Monarch Range Company 
(Beaver Dam, Wisconsin): Their 
Mini “Speed” Oven which bakes 
and roasts up to one-third faster 
than a conventional oven; the oven 
is also “continuous clean” which 
means it cleans itself while used at 
normal temperatures. 

From National Grange Mutual 
Insurance Company: A_ 4-piece 
Coffee Service of Community Silver- 
plate in “Park Lane” pattern. 


From New York State Grange: 
Two grand prizes — a Singer Portable 
Sewing Machine and a Singer Power 
Glide Canister Vacuum Cleaner. 


PRIZES TO TOP TEN WINNERS 


Each of the 10 highest state win- 
ners will receive the following prizes: 
From C-B Foods: A case of Blue 


PRIZES TO 
TOP TEN 
WINNERS 









‘Efrom C-B Foods: 
Case of 
Blue Boy Vegetables 


From International Salt Co.: 
2 packages Sterling Table 
Salt 
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Boy vegetables in white-plate lined 
cans. 

From Dairylea Cooperative Inc.: 
A Cheddar Treasure Chest Dairylea 
Cheese Assortment. 

From General Foods Kitchens: 
Two pounds of Maxwell House 
Coffee and one can of each flavor 
(Cafe au Lait, Cafe Vienna and 
Swisse Mocha) of International 
Coffee. 


OTHER AWARDS 

Other contest prizés, including 
cash awards, are as follows: 

From International Multifoods 
(makers of Robin Hood flour): A 
coupon for a 5-pound bag of Robin 
Hood flour to each of the 53 county 
winners. 

From New York State Grange: 
$159 in entry prizes. Each of the 53 
county winners taking part in the 
state contest will receive a $3.00 
cash award. 

From AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 
$107 to be distributed among the 
25 top winners as follows: First 
prize, $20; second $15; third, $11; 
fourth, $8; fifth, $6; sixth, $5; 7th 
through 10th, $3 each, and $2 each 
to winners 11 through 25. 


Keep Watch! 

Future issues of AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTuRIsT will carry more news of 
our Rolled Sugar Cookie Contest. 
In October we will print the list of 
Pomona winners who will be com- 
peting in the state finals, and as al- 
ways our December issue will carry 
a story of the finals. There will be 
pictures of all winners present at 
State Grange and the prizes they 


win. 





From Dairylea Cooperative 
Inc.: Treasure Chest Dairylea 
Cheese Assortment 





From General Foods Kitchens: 
2 pounds of Maxwell House 
Coffee and 3 cans Interna- 
tional Coffee 





The Mired Men 


Hazel Andrews’ “The Hired 
Men of Laureldale’”’ takes you 
on a nostalgic trip to rural 
New England as it was in the 
early 1900’s. Coming to Laurel- 
dale Farm as a bride, when 
for years there was little mon- 
ey and much hard work, Hazel still found deep happi- 
ness in the simple, satisfying pleasures of country life. 

Dozens of hired men from many different nations 
helped Hazel and Roswell “Andy” Andrews coax the 
rundown land back into production until finally the 
farm prospered. Hazel tells their stories with humor and 
Bering. The book sells for $6.20 postpaid. 


Send your order to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Book Department, PO Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


New York State residents should add appropriate sales tax. 


mediterranean 


Unique 
AA—TSB 
Travel 
Opportunities! 


EGYPT, GREECE & ITALY —— SEPTEMBER 4—25 - 
Fly to and from New York for a warm, sunny Mediterranean evs Visit 
the mythological sites in Greece ‘and Egypt with its Pyramids! Top it all off 
with the great spots in Italy from Capri to Milan. 


SPAIN & PORTUGAL —— SEPTEMBER 11-— 25 


oe all the best of these exciting countries plus.Tangier; Morocco across 
the Straits of Gibraltar: Lisbon, Seville; Malaga, Granada, Cordoba, Madrid 
and Toledo, and much more! 


Get the facts about these intriguing tours. - 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. Z 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Please rush me the brochure(s) | have checked. 
Clegypt, Greece & Italy Lispain & Portugal 


Name 
Address 


City State 
PLEASE PRINT 
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BLUEBERRIES 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 
A PLANT 


(in lots of 100) 
100 for $49.00 
250 for 110.00 

25 for 15.00 500 for 190.00 

50 for 26.00 1000 for 325.00 


WONDERFUL FOR 
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Planting Petunias 


Although the big push is on for 
more vegetable gardens, home own- 
ers still want to plant some flowers 
as “food for the 
soul.” Petunias 
ate. theswNor > dl 
annual most peo- 
ple will be set- 
ting out,  al- 
though there are 
many others just 
as showy — bego- 
nias, coleus and 


Oe Z 
7a 





iA ae Talk_ 


by George and Katy Abraham x 


LAO 





Don’t set out your plants until 
danger of frost is over. There’s 
nothing to be gained in setting out 
plants in a cold, wet soil; ‘while 
plant protectors are generally helpful 
in producing earlier fruit, in such 
soils little is gained by their-use. In 
small plantings, baskets are good 
protectors on frosty nights, but they 
must be removed in the morning or 
plants will suffer from lack of light. 

Tomatoes will grow in almost any 
type of soil, provided it’s well drained, 
In heavy soils there is less chance 


EASY TO GROW! Mix plenty of peat moss with soil in plant- 
ing holes for loose texture and organic richness. Plant 3-4 
ft. apart. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. You must be delighted or notify 
us within 1 month after you receive plants and we’ll send 


of blossom-end rot on the fruit, a 
trouble brought about by fluctuations 
in the supply of soil moisture. 


Abundant Berry Crops All 
Summer Long 
Every bush loaded with huge grape- 
like clusters of extra juicy berries. 


impatiens to name a few. 
Single petunias are by far more 
popular than other types. Multifloras 


Plants last a lifetime, grow 5-6 feet 
tall and produce heavier crops 
each succeeding year. 


10 VARIETIES AVAILABLE 
We recommend planting 2 or more 
varieties for cross-pollination to in- 


a refund or free replacement for any unsatisfactory plants. 


MAIL COUPON NOW — WHILE QUANTITIES LAST! 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


Please send my BLUEBERRY plants guaranteed as stated above. 
Cat. No. 75207. 








are smaller flowered, but they bloom 
so profusely that they are preferred 
for mass plantings to get the impact 
of color in a large area. Multifloras 


Sweet Peppers 


Did you have all bush and no 
peppers last year? That often hap- 


i O Check M Ord losed. | : 

sure, bountiful crops. Uniess you | & teeucin Mat "ote tae’ SMteeronse™’ "* 1| stand up better to bad weather than pens when you select a variety not 
y ’ O BankA d. Oo ers Club * 1 1 ‘ 
well-rooted 1-year-old assortment of | g *'B for $ 3.95 ae do the larger flowered grandifloras. suited to your locality. In our area, 
Be Sea ee eta che Be Ae acer: aD for~ B05 Sr Oh | People who buy “ready-to-plant” we cannot depend upon Calwonder 
tic * Dixi ¢ Concord (mid-season) ° O 25 for 15.00 Name : : : ‘ 

: QO 100 for 49.00 main so they can see what the are fine, Du eppers are SCarce. 
| © 250 for 110.00 city State Zip | eS seh y Tee. es ec eee 
Stern's Nurseries | O 500 for 190.00 Add 10% postage & packing (70¢ minimum). are getting. en we set out petu- g ye P me : Fe y 
Dept. M 2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 {_© 1000 for 325.00 N-Y.S. Residents add 4% (Plus local) Sales Tax. 1 | nias we like them 2 or 3 inches tall. are Canape and Vinedale, ripening 
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Petunias which are in blossom should 


about the same time (62 days). Vine- 


Dd Poet eeias ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS | be pinched back at transplanting dale is a pepper developed at Vine- 

Bae ae PSS STED Seis noe ae time. land Station, Ontario, Canada. The 

3 trailer FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. . bus lants are dwarf but set abundantly, 

“TREMENDOUS SAVINGS JOHN VOSS The secret with petunias is tokeep Pp ace ie ) 
aI oo —— artment AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, the plants growing steadily, not wl ruit growing upright. 
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EMPIRE FARM 


August 12-14. 


New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


A delicious, natural way to enjoy a lifetime 


of multi-vitamin and mineral nutrition. 


No one knows better than an American gardener how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin, 
A, B-Complex vitamins, Vitamin C... 





erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron. 


Tender Stalks . .. Strong Plants! 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- 
gus bears tender, succulent stalks 
up to one inch thick—with an ex- 
ceptionally mild, delicious flavor. 
Plant 100 of these roots, and you 
should have all the asparagus you 
can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- 
ington asparagus, originated by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, is 
a very Strong grower, with deep 


OFFER MAY EXPIRE IN 30 DAYS. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
| STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M‘2, [7 Check or [-] Money Order enclosed. 


Geneva, N. Y. 14456 


Please send Stern’s Inch-Thick 
Asparagus (Catalog #09951) (1 American Express; [] Diners Club 


| as follows: 


and such vital min- 





Or charge my account with 
( BankAmericard; 


(J Carte Blanche; [_] Master Charge. 


Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). 
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checking them by letting the soil 
become dry. If you have petunias 
in containers or hanging baskets, be 
sure to keep the plants watered 
regularly and fed every three or 
four weeks, using a liquid plant food 
such as 23-19-17. Heavy shade, too 
much water or excess plant food, 
however, can reduce flowering. 

If your petunias are scraggly in 
mid-season, you can cut them back 
about half-way to encourage a heavy 
flush of bloom. Petunias like a soil 
well stocked with peat moss or com- 
post. Hard, clayey soils are apt to 
dry out quickly, causing the plants 
to get hard. 


Plant Some Garlic 

If you've never grown garlic, 
better order some sets and_ plant 
them. The mother bulbs are made 
up of several sections called “cloves,” 
and you plant these cloves. Separate 
the sets before planting. A pound 
of cloves will plant a row 20 feet 
long. Garlic will grow in any soil 
that will grow onions. 


Planting Tomatoes 

Many AA readers are growing 
their own tomatoes for outdoor 
planting. Don’t worry if the plants 
are taller than the ones you buy 
from a greenhouse; home-started 
plants often are. The taller they are, 
the deeper you plant them. Roots 
will form all along the stem. 

In fact, some gardeners we know 
like their tomato plants 18 to 25 
inches tall, so they can be set in 
holes made with a crowbar. Others 


If you like a long pointed yellow- 
fruited pepper (and sweet), grow 
the Yellow Banana. It looks like a 
hot pepper but isn’t. It grows 6 
inches long and turns bright red 
later in the season. Hot Portugal is 


‘a good one if you like large hot 


peppers. It bears like mad and 
ripens early to a bright red. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “Last year our 
garden mums didn’t do well. They 
made a lot of growth but did not 
flower well. What was wrong?” 


Answer — Garden mums are af- 
fected by day length, and many will 
not open until the days get shorter 
in fall. That’s why they start to 
bloom in early September. 

Another reason for non-flowering 
is leaf hopper and thrips damage. 
These insects sting the buds and 
prevent them from opening. This 
also happens on marigolds. Prevent 
it by spraying the plants with mala- 
thion or Sevin, covering the buds 
thoroughly. Crackerjack is an early 
giant mum to try. 
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THE VISITOR 
(Memorial Day) 


by Geraldine Ross 


Morning shimmered, courteous. 

The tables and the chairs 

Preened and looked their polished 
best; 

Love hovered on the stairs. 

The breathess kitchen donned the sun 


| 
I 
| 
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| I 
roots, and is now considered the Quantity ., N.Y. State residents, add 4% (plus local) E : . 
best variety of asparagus grown. | (Strong Regular Special sales Tax, : | prefer shorter plants. We like a And put on spicy airs. 
Special planting. instructions | nea raialee ue: | lant hat : de ctncle at 
sent with every shipment. | Specify. Account No. Z| Pp an a 5 nice on s Oe y, 4 u Nobody knocked. No voice, no tread 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! You | 25 Plants $5.95 $ 4.25 | think: there's* no, diflerence -In yields: Entered the afterncon 
ighte or notify us ‘ vi 
within 1 month after you receive | CO 50 Plants 9.95 7.505008 ferind) | Or maturity date between a tall and And yet the sentimental old 
or re. replacement rea oe ee elepis raiet 200 A280 F adaress | | asquatty one. An ideal tomato plant Piano dreamed a tune. 
satisfact lants. N - E] : ‘ 5 . 
satisfactory plants. No need to re Ic 250 Plants 35.00 28.00 ae Pie ioaldoie 6 tc Oo iene high, with Someone was here. The rooms all 
Stern's Nurseries pee eu ee Oca eee | strong stems and a well-developed knew 
Ti i, - . 
: | 5 1000 Plants 90.00 75.00 State ip | 8 Ope 


| Dept.M-2 , Geneva, N. Y. 14456 
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root system. 


Oh darling, was it you? 
American Agriculturist, May, 1975 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred 
to an outstanding %, Simmental bull, due to 
calve early March. Address inquiries: Kral 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, 
or phone collect 914/758-4053. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, heifers, 
cows. 55th year. Farmer raised and priced. 
Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


REGISTERED ANGUS COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Top bloodlines. Complete 
production records behind every animal. 
Willow Lane Farms, West Berne, N.Y. 
12191. 518/872-1189. 


BABY CHICKS 


RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Top laying 
strains and heavies. Leghorn and Vantress. 
Vhite Rock Cross Broilers. Guineas. Prompt 
shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. Free 
brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 1, 
Ohio 48382. Phone 614/499-2163. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 170389. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS, Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cornish Halleross. Write for price 
list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Hill 
Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy meat breeds. Cockerels go 
14 lbs. Circular. Phone 717/866-2820. Strick- 
ler Farms, Newmanstown 3, Pa. 17078. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST heavy breed 
brown egg layer available today. Genuine 
Hareo Orchards Sex Links ideal for large or 
small flocks. Koskinen Farms, RD #1, Tru- 
mansburg, N.Y. 14886. 607/387-9300. 


HI PRODUCTION LAYERS - White Leg- 
horn for white eggs, Buff Sex Link for 
brown eggs, Cornish Cross for meat. Write 
for circular and price list to Parks Poultry 
Farm, Cortland, New York 18045. 


BEEF CATTLE 


FOR SALE — An outstanding group of big, 
growthy crossbred heifers. They are 1/2 blood 
Chianina out of dairy-beef cows. Chianina 
crosses produced the Grand and _ Reserve 
Grand Champion Steers and Carcasses at the 
recent North American Livestock Exposition. 
We also have big service age bulls available 
for your inspection. For more details contact: 
Fred Smalstig, Topp Hill Farms, Hillsdale, 
N.Y. 12529. 518/325-3097. 


CHAROLAIS 


GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRES (2) 
available for possession on lease or excellent 
quality semen. French-Mexican breeding. 
Contact R. B. Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5358. 


YOUNG PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls for 
sale. All progeny of superior imported AI 
sires. Reasonably priced. Charles McKilligan, 
Re Unadilla, N.Y. 18849. Phone 607/369- 
2705. 

FOR SALE: A few good purebred Charo- 
lais yearling and weaned heifers and three 
good yearling purebred bulls. All are rea- 












































sonably priced. Northland Farms, Etna, 
N.H. 03750. Phone: 603/643-3868. 
PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULLS, from 


Alfalfa John, Sam, and Champagne breed- 
ing. Ages 9 months to 3 years. Prices start 
$450. Davies & Davies, 135 Sterling Hill, 
Sparta, N.J. 07871. Phone 201/827-6295. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred BuWs for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye. Mer. 


CHIANINA 


CHIANINA 


Worlds largest breed of beef cattle 
known for easy calving and tremendous 
growth bulls, open and bred heifers and 
show steers for sale at all times. 


WILLOW LANE FARMS 
West Berne, N.Y. 12191 518/872-1189 


DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save 
on bedding. All sizes available. For informa- 
tion call or write P & L Belting Co., 6525- 
50th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 
414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
6525-50th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 
414/652-3912. 

















DOGS 





SHAFFNER’S BORDER COLLIES: 35 years 
breeding beautiful working and family dogs. 
Puppies; started or trained dogs; sires and 
dams certified workers; natural heelers; 
registered; training instructions. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, 
Penna. 16827. Phone 814/466-6535. 


AIREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox Ter- 
rier, AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, Morris, 
N.Y. 13808. 


CHAMPION SIRED A.K.C. Collie puppies. 
Show, pet stock. Reasonable. ‘‘Maplewood’’, 
Box 67, Johnson, Vermont 05656. 


Shepherd 











FOR SALE: English pups. 
O’Mara’s, Route 8, Lyons, N.Y. 14489. 
Phone: 315/946-4353. 
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DOGS 


FOR SALE: English Shepherd pups, Wormed, 
innoculated. Ariel Lane, Rt. 1, Henderson, 
NiY. 13650: 








DUCKS & GEESE 





HARDY GOSLINGS and Ducklings. Cata- 
logue 25¢. Pilgrim Goose Hatchery, Box 95, 
Williamsfield, Ohio 44093, 


RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Large White 
Embdens, White Chinese and Toulouse gos- 
lings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
ducklings. Guineas. Prompt shipping. Guar- 
anteed mail delivery. Free brochure. Ridgway 
Hatcheries, LaRue 1, Ohio 43332. Phone 
614/499-2163. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


EXOTIC BREEDS 








Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 


Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 


Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.I. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 
York and New England for 
semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.!. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 





GOATS 





DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 
Dairy Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908E-36, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 





HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 
Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/228-3500 or 914/223- 
5224, 








REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS, top 


Canadian and Domestic pedigrees. Heifers, 
cows and bulls for sale year around. Circle 
R. Farm, RFD #1, Hebron, Conn. 06248. 


203/228-9644 — 203/228-3821. 


POLLED HEREFORDS for sale 15 registered 
Brood Cows due in April - 7 open heifers. 
Apple Ridge Farm, Vince Maher, LaFayette, 
N.Y. 13084. Phone 315/677-3322. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1167 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 











HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 





Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 
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HOOF TRIMMING 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 











B & F LIVESTOCK MANICURING - con- 
tact Frank Snell, Batavia, N.Y. 14020. 
Phone 716/343-4543. 

HORSES 
3 REG. STANDARD BRED Horses - will 
race, ride or drive. Gray stallion, 10 yrs. 


old; brown and black mare ready to foal. 
Both backed by good breeding. Black colt, 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good motherss 











2 yrs. old. Black filly 1% yrs. old - not : ; 
reg., will reg. if wished. Alert, sound, very pore iene ae pee Lose D edtent took 
good possibilities. Marilyn Keller, 4100 -Y. 13092; telephone 315/497- wee BONY, 
Sholtz Road, Oneida, New York 18421. where good cattle are available for your 
315/363-6867 z , herd or Junior Breeders. National - Ameri- 
_ . can Shorthorn Assoc., 8288 Hascall St., 
HORSE TRAINING Omaha, Nebraska 68124. New York State 

Shorthorn Association. 
“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book CONSIDER CROSSBREEDING — Shorthorn 


_tells how to break, train, make money with 


horses. Beery School, 1645, Pleasant Hill, 


Ohio 45359. 
POULTRY 


HOW TO WIN PRIZES Color Poultry Book 
$3.00, popular, rarest, exotic breeds includ- 
ing Araucanas (Easter Eggs - Blue/Green) 
25 $19.95; Broad Breasted Cornish Rock 
Cross 100 - $29.95; 30 assorted Bantam eggs 
$7.95; 15 fancy duck eggs $8.95; 30 assorted 
Pheasant eggs $17.50 FOB. Special purchase 
incubator sale $38.95, regular $57.50 - 100 





capacity, 80 duck-turkey, 40 goose eggs. 
Automatic thermostat. Make Yourself In- 
cubator Kit $11.95. $4.95 Books: Hatching 
Guide, Guineas, Waterfowl, Caponizing, Ex- 
hibiting Poultry To Win, Bantams For Ev- 
eryone $5.95; Profitable Pigeon Raising 
$2.95. 999-picture color catalog $1.00. 


Stromberg’s, Fort Dodge 63, Iowa 50501. 





-PRICE LIST SENT on request — goslings, 


ducklings, chicks. David Hartman, Clearview 
Stock Farm and Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 
MANY BREEDS OF Goslings, Ducklings, 
Guineas, Chicks and Turkeys. Hoffman 
Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17080. 

CHICKS, DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, Guinea 
Keets and Turkey Poults. U.S. Pullorum- 
Typhoid clean. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Willow Hill Farm and Hatchery, Dept. D, 
Richland, Pennsylvania 17087. 


RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book describing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 














feeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA_ Building, 
loomington, Illinois 61701. 


SHEEP 





FREE - Sheep Equipment and Supplies Cata- 
logue - Sheepman Supply Company, Route 1, 
Barboursville, Va. 22923. 


COUNT ON SUFFOLKS year after year... 
the preference of America’s successful sheep 
raisers. National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 824RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


SUFFOLK two-year-old ram, son of Larsen 
‘Master Jack’ and Green Valley ewe. Also 
yearling rams, fall ram lambs. John Hoge, 
Hopewell, New Jersey 08525. 








Bulls for faster growing beef. Soon for sale - 
superior foundation heifers. Henry Pardee, 
RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 

POLLED SHORTHORN COWS will calve in 
June and July. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, 





.New York 13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 





PUREBRED SHORTHORN HERD for sale 
by May 15. 27 cows, 2 heifers, 1 bull. Ward 
Dowding, LaFayette, N.Y. 13084. Phone 315/- 
696-5501. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


EMPIRE STATE Reg. Durocs. Service boars, 
bred gilts, fall pigs. Call or write us for your 
needs. Happy Acres Farms, R. 3, Box 207, 














Waterloo, N.Y. 13165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


MAY 30, 1975 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Caledonia, New York 
All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Iinc. 
Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 





2nd Empire 
Simmental Classic Sale 


Sponsored by: 


New York Simmental Association 
Saturday, May 24, 1975 at 12:00 Noon 


15 1/2-BLOOD w/ 3/4 HEIFER CALVES 


2 PUREBRED BULLS 


3 AMERICAN PUREBRED HEIFERS 
3 3/4-BLOOD w/ 7/8 HEIFER CALVES 


AUCTIONEER: 


MERRILL ANDERSON 
Catalogs by request only 


Simmental 


Sales management: 
1816 West Blee Road 
Springfield, Ohio 45502 
Telephone 513-322-7033 
Telephone 513-322-7081 


10 3/4-BLOOD BRED 
10 3/4-BLOOD OPEN 
25 1/2-BLOOD BRED 
10 1/2-BLOOD OPEN 
3 7/8-YEARLING BULLS 


Rhinebeck, New York 
Sale Location: 
Rhinebeck Fairgrounds 
Sale headquarters: 
Beekman Arms 


For Reservations contact: 
Owen Boyd 


11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 





AMRPCOuCGeT 





May Issue.................0...... Closes April 1 


TURKEYS 


RIDGWAY’S 52ND YEAR. Big Bronze and 
Large White turkey poults. Bred for fast 
growth, gain, maturity. Also Guineas. 
Prompt shipping. Guaranteed mail delivery. 








Free brochure. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 

1, Ohio 43332. Phone 614/499-2163. 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES 

ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 


service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204. 


FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Ine., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 











ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 








MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-88 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 











AUCTIONEERS 





AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 





BEES 


BEES ARE PROFITABLE honey producers 
and pollinators. Send $1.25 for Starting 
Right With Bees and copy of Gleanings, to: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 








CEDAR POSTS 


CEDAR POSTS — 8”-5” top, 6’ long, sharp- 
ened, 54¢; 2-1/2”-3-1/2” top, 8’ long, 68¢; 
4”-5” top, 8’ long, $1.05. FOB Roebuck, On- 
tario. No customs or duty. Delivery can be 
made in trailer load quantities only. Call 
John Rudl — 618/836-5465 evenings. 


SS 


CHAIN SAWS 





June Issue.......0....0.0..000...... Closes May 1 
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FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


FARM BUILDINGS & MATERIALS. Send 
for free catalogue with prices. Square post 
type, materials with Hi-Rib roof and sides, & 
2x6 purlins. 24x47 $1341, 32x62 $2104, 40x60 
$3050. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Call toll free 800/851-4550. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


LOW COST BUILDINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Early order 
discount in 
effect now. 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


TUPLE Meee 


ATLANTIC 
38 
BUILDING: 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 


FERTILIZER 


SATURATE 
THE TOTAL 
AGRI-SURFACTANT 
Saturate is the water soluble spreader 


activator used in agricultural aerial 
and surface spray tank equipment. 





By increasing the effectiveness of 
herbicides, insecticides and _ fungi- 
cides, Saturate becomes the key to 
optimum performance when used 
with your favorite agricultural chemi- 
cals. 


For further information contact your 
local dealer or: 


MUNICHEM CORP. 

P. O. BOX 8148 
Milwaukee, WI 53223 
414-251-9692 
FARMS FOR SALE 
FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 


vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 








CHAIN SAW CHAIN, guidebars, saw parts, 
sharpening equipment. Top quality. Huge 
savings! Free catalog. Special offers. Write 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 43073-H, Middletown, 
Ky. 40248. 





CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 





CORN - SHELLED 


FOR SALE — shelled dry corn, delivered in 
20 ton loads. Please call for delivered prices. 
716/765-2751 or 716/589-5249. 





EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


THE GRASSROOTS Summer 
Vermont offers introductory training for 
students of high school, college, post-college 
ages in elements of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Wildlife Management featuring: Woodlot 
Practices - harvesting logs, pulp, and fire- 
wood. Livestock Operations - beef, dairy, 
horse, sheep, & poultry farming; farm con- 
struction. Wild Area Services - outfitting and 
guiding, resort employment, game manage- 
ment, environmental education, public recre- 
ation, log cabin construction. Horse Manage- 
ment - commercial stable operations, breaking 
and training, breeding, draft horse skills. 
These courses are offered in the Green 
Mountains of Northern Vermont during July 
and August in 1, 2, or 4 week sessions under 
a variety of programs. Also available is the 
Ist term of The Grassroots Project in Ver- 
mont, a 3-term program taken between high 
school and college. For further information 
write: Sterling, Box 410, Craftsbury Common, 
Vermont 05827. 





Session In 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 138045. 607/756-7871. 
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FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St.. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 18676. 315/265-3740. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17850. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


NORTHEASTERN NEW YORK Dairy or 
Beef Farms. Bare, stocked and/or equipped. 
Located in a good milk marketing area, some 
are just minutes from prime recreation areas. 
Call Louis Briere, salesman for Fitzgerald 
Realty of Glens Falls, N.Y. - 518/793-6626 or 
518/793-8231. 


Ir YOU ARE LOOKING for farms, we have 

















them, all over New State, all sizes, all 
prices. Decker Real Estate, Mel Manasse, 
Farm Real Estate Representative, Whitney 


Point, New York 13862. 
or 607/692-3665. 


ELLICOTTVILLE, N.Y. - 30 acre horse/beef 
farm with large barn, pasture, woods, ponds, 
springs, fencing, beautiful building sites and 
frontage on two roads. Mile to town and 


Phone 607/€92-3609 


major ski area. Additional tillable acreage. 
$35,000. Terms. Box 3869-JV, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 





NORTHWEST PENNA. - Crawford County 
dairy farm, 805 acres, 3 barns, 3 silos, 1000 
gal. capacity milking parlor, 3 story Co- 
lonial brick home, circular staircase, 6 bed- 
rooms. We have many other farms, all sizes 
and prices and acreage. Write for free bro- 
chures. Pritchard Realtor, 970 Park Ave., 
Meadville, Pa. 16335. Phone 814/724-5100. __ 


MONTANA FOOTHILL RANCHES. Write 
Valley Realty, Box 886, Kalispell, Mont. 
59901, for picture brochure. 


July Issue 





Closes June 1 








FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS OF ALL SIZES - in and around the 
Mohawk Valley. Tell us what you need. Real 
Estate 28, Fultonville, N.Y. 12072. Phone 
518/853-3528. 

DAIRY FARM - Picturesque 185 acres. 60 
tillable. Creek, spring. Barn, 2 silos, bulk 
tank, 40 stanchions and more. Ranch style 
4 bedroom, 1% baths plus heated in-ground 
swim pool. $100,000. Can buy stocked and 
equipped with approx. 50 head for $130,000. 
Strout Realty, Ine., Box 288, Cincinnatus, 
N.Y. 13040. 607/863-2381. Free local lists. 


BEAUTIFUL PISCATAQUIS VALLEY - 257 
acre farm. Level land, excellent soil, no 
rocks. Multiple purpose farm - produce, beef, 
dairy or horse farm. Good income from large 
active gravel pit. One-half mile frontage on 
beautiful Pleasant River, 2,000 ft. frontage 
on State Highway 16. Over $100,000 in mod- 
ern buildings. Within walking distance to 
eenter of town. Population of 4,000. $155,000 
- with machinery $180,000. For details write 
or call P.O. Box 38, Milo, Maine 04463. 
Phone 207/948-2488. 


390 ACRE DAIRY FARM rated one of Scho- 





harie County’s finest. 280 tillable, best 
honeoye soil, newer barn, pipeline system 
for 103 head, can easily expand to 150. 


Three concrete silos, about 80 milkers, 54 
heifers, young stock. Top line tillage and 
forage equipment, mostly new. Modern home, 
same owners many years. $349,000. We also 
have other good ones. T. L. Wright Realty, 
Schoharie, N.Y. 518/295-8547. 
PENNSYLVANIA FARM - Grade A _ dairy 
farm on 200 tillable acres. 2 creeks, 2 barns, 
4 silos, 96 free stall, piped water, milking 
parlor, bulk tank and much more. Good 7 
room farmhouse, 5 bedrooms, bath, oil F/A 
heat. Fine buy! $151,000. Strout Realty, Inc., 
R.D. #4, Union City, Pa. 16488. 814/438- 
7187. Free local lists. 


DAIRY FARMS ~- 220 acres, 175 tillable; 2 
residences, good condition; two dairy barns, 








2 silos, corn-alfalfa land, $165,000, bare. 
$245,000 stocked and equipped. Owner fi- 
nancing. **146 acres, 100 tillable, 42 stanch- 
ion barn, four bedroom home, gravel soils, 


$83,000, bare - $135,000 stocked and equipped. 
We have many dairy farms of various sizes! 
NEA Realty, 102 E. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. Call 607/273-7300 anytime. 





DAIRY FARM - 145 acres, 70 tillable, 75 
pasture, woods. Tool shed, barn, milkhouse, 
40 cow ties, pond, creek, well, modern 6- 


room home - 8 bedrooms, bath, oil heat. All 
equipped with machinery and stock. Price 
$140,000. Bare - $120,000. Mills Realty. Ray 
Mills, Broker, Cato, N.Y. 13033. 315/626-6860. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK ~- Dairy farm - 350 
acres, 200 tillable, 55 pasture, 30 woods. 
Good four bedroom home. $154,000. **Fruit 
farm ~ = 108 acres, 967 fruit; sweet, sour 
cherries; apples. Large home. Owner fi- 
nancing. $50,000. More farms available. For 
prompt friendly service call Farmer Don 
315/754-8150. Don Holdridge Realty, Box 126, 
Red Creek, New York 13148. 

READY-TO-OPERATE DAIRY -  265-acre 
New York farm comes with 49 head dairy 
eattle, 3 tractors, long list of machinery, 200 
acres tillable, pond, 5-bedroom home. 40x96 
barn, bulk tank, 4 milker units, 2 hay barns, 
shop. On state highway in fertile St. Lawr- 
ence Valley. Don’t miss this at $85,000. Phone 
or write for free illustrated bulletin of other 
fine values in this area: United Farm Agency, 
R.D. 1 (Townsend Road), Bombay, N.Y. 
12914. Phone: 518/358-2376. 

NEW YORK STATE - 150 acres, very nice 
four bedroom house, 50 cow barn, heifer barn, 
silo, a top herd of Holsteins, 50 milkers, 30 
heifers, good line of machinery. Complete 
$150,000. **262 acres, 120 tillable, 62 stanch- 
ion barn, 20x65 and 16x40 silos, heifer barn, 
good 10 room house. $125,000. **152 acres, 55 
cow barn, heifer barn, eight room house, 53 
cows, 27 young cattle, machinery and equip- 
ment, $155,000, complete. **Produce and re- 
tail your milk! 700 acre farm, 400 head of 
cattle, top line of farm machinery, 5 houses, 
seven silos, bottling plant, dairy store, 4 
delivery trucks and routes, a whale of a good 











family operation. Also has a good growth 
potential. Write for our free farm list. 
Richard E. Posson Realty Ine., R.D. #3, 


Norwich, N.Y. 138815. 607/334-9727. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, New York - 
468 acres, half tillable dairy farm. with 
sugar bush. 68 stanchions, silo, barn cleaner, 
bulk tank and tool shed. 5 bedroom, 1 bath 
home with oil heat, modern kitchen and 
new siding. 58 head and good machinery. 
$105,000, equipped. Owner financed. Farm 
Specialist Realty, 1116 Arsenal St., Water- 
town, N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK - 218 acres, 153 
tillable. Hog farm with small fruit, vegetable 
capability. 3 bedroom house, plentiful water. 








$100,000 firm. Write: Box 369-KB, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850.) 3 Nard Seas 
SMALL OPERATING dairy farm - 170A, 


sandy loam soil, 34 tie barn, 2 story Colonial 
house - $88,000. Petteys Agency, Box 146, 
Hartford, New York 12838. 518/632-5640, 
518/632-5372. 








CENTRAL NEW YORK: 490 acre dairy 
farm, 400 tillable, 89 cow stable, pipeline 
milker, 1000 gal. bulk tank, 3 good houses. 


A buy at $250,000. **75 acre farm with 3,000 
feet of river frontage and 1,000 feet of lake 
frontage, gocd older home, fair barn, ex- 
cellent recreation possibilities. $75,000. **70 
acre farm, fair buildings, $44,500. 25 aeres 
carpenter special house $12,500. Call or write 
Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, 
N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 

BETWEEN ROCHESTER & SYRACUSE ~- 
secluded 142 acres, sound 10 room. brick 





home that needs restoring. Rolling land for 
horses, beef cattle. Large basement barn. 
$90,000, terms. Others. Lyon Realty 1-315/- 
548-9477 = 1-315/548-3182. 


‘home, 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone’ Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y..14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS FOR SALE 


GENTLEMAN’S FARM - 379 acres, secluded, 
views. Attractive 1884 Colonial, 9 rooms, 
modern kitchen, new furnace. Good barns. 
$165,000. **Large, level Honeoye fields, 156 
acres. Fine shuttered 12-room Early Ameri- 
can, 2 baths. 26-cow barn. $84,000. **Beau- 
tiful 300 acre dairy, 225 tillable level Honeoye. 
52-tie pipeline barn, cleaner, unloader. Ex- 
cellent 8-room home. 90 registered Hol- 
steins, full line equipment, $300,000. **Aban- 
doned farm, 111 acres, 10-room home, oil 
heat, bath, $39,900. **Stocked and equipped 
210 acre dairy on river. 54-cow barn. Good 
8-room home, modern kitchen, new furnace. 
41 milkers, 24 young stock, 2 tractors, ma- 
chinery. $110,000. **95-cow pipeline barn, 
cleaner, 3. silos, 528 acres, mostly open. 
Good 8-room home, 2 baths, oil heat. Tenant 
house. $240,000. Over 125 dairies on new 
free dairy listing. Wimple Realtors, Sloans- 
ville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. a 

150 MILKERS - A 562 acre farm in Cortland 
County, N.Y. with 300 tillable acres. All 
relatively new buildings. A stanchion barn 
for 115 milkers built in 1960 with a 42x196 
barn with 85 free stalls built in 1971. Has 
2 good homes. Large 5 bedroom home with 
fireplace and 2 baths, built in 1969. Has 2 
new silos - 24x70. Ideal setup for large 
family. A real money maker. Priced at $275,- 


000 bare. Call Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 
or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., at 
R.D. #4; Box 19, Middletown, New York 
10940. 





182 ACRE DAIRY FARM - 120 tillable, Mo- 
hawk Valley acres, 40 comfort stalls, 45-tie 
new addition, 38x124 barn, 2 silos 16x50, 600 
gal. bulk tank, barn cleaner, several out 
buildings, 5 bedroom house, modernized, dish- 


washer, built-in cabinets, 7 miles from 
shopping, hardtop road, $99,000. Excellent 
buy. Mt. Realty - 607/588-7557 or 607/746- 


6125 evenings. 


VIRGINIA GRADE A Dairy Farm. 900 plus 
acres with 600 open including 350 acres till- 
able. Attractive Colonial home, modernized. 
Two tenant houses. Full complement of farm 
buildings that includes double-six milking par- 
lor with large bulk tank. Priced at $775,000. 
Wide selection of fine dairy, beef and grain 
farms available throughout Virginia. To in- 
spect, contact Allen See, with Colony I Land 
& Auction Co., Box 2068, Staunton, Va. 
24401. Dial 703/885-7203. After hours 703/886- 
4452, 


FAIRLY PRICED - 225 acres, 125 tillable, 
real nice land, 172’, 74 tie stall barn, new 
cleaner, 20x50 silo with unloader, good con- 
dition. 75 Holsteins, 438 milkers, 7 bred 
heifers, good cows. Corn and hay equipment, 
two tractors. Well finished three bedroom 
den, double living room. Extensive 
trout stream frontage, nice location. $120,- 
000. **265 acres, estimated 200 tillable, 41 
stanchions, expandable, new cleaner, four 
outbuildings, 48 head, machinery, good four- 
six bedroom home, $85,000 complete. **351 
acres, 150 tillable, 61 stanchions in good barn, 
productive land and cattle, wintered 100 head 
with feed to spare, milked $69,000 1974. 
Excellent machinery. New silo. Four bedroom 
home, $160,000. Free list. Brisson Real 
Estate, RD #2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 315/- 
769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 187 acres, 104 till- 
able, 80 acres pasture, large barn with pipe- 
line milker, stanchions and box stalls for 90 
head, tool shed, silo, good line of equipment, 
about 80 head Hi-grade Holstein stock, ex- 
cellent remodeled 4 bedroom house, all for 
$165,000, some owner financing. **About 260 
acres, 120 tillable, 80 acres pasture, large 
barn with 73 tie stalls, attached calf barn, 
large tool shed, 2 silos, some equipment. in- 
cluded and nicely modernized 2-family house, 
all for $115,000. We have several good free 


stall farms and conventional farms. Call or 
write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Riceville 
Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone: 


716/942-6636, 


200 ACRE, 120 FREE STALL dairy farm. 
One concrete, 2 Harvestor silos. Four bedroom 
house. Best of soil, $195,000.00. Cattle and 
equipment available. **203 acre dairy. 57 
stanchion barn, heifer barn, 5 bedroom house, 
tenant house. Only $87,500.00. **90 acre stock 
farm. 2 good barns, 20 stanchions. Two 14x40 





silos w/unloader. Farm fully fenced. Est. 
2200 feet road frontage; 3 bedroom, bath. 
FHA oil heat. Low taxes, bus to door. 


$83,000.00. **130 acre, 117 tillable. 34 stanch- 
ions. 4000 gal. milk tank, silos. Good 4 bed- 
room house. Top land. Full line of equipment. 
34 milk cows, 17 head young stock. $137,500.- 
00. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court Street, 
geupuen: New York 18021. Phone 315/253- 
3818. 


PROFITABLE WORKING Dairy Farms - 
434 acres, 200 tillable, 2 silos, unloaders, 
eapacity for 75 milkers, dumping station, 
1,000 gal. bulk tank, 2 barn cleaners, 6 bed- 
bedroom house. Bare-or purebred Holsteins 
**355 acres, capacity for 47 milkers plus 
young stock, alfalfa and corn ground, 2 silos, 
unloader, pipeline milker, bulk tank, barn 
cleaner, excellent 5 bedroom house. **172 
acres, 110 tillable, new barn, 26 stanchions 
plus box stalls and metal shed for heifers 
and storage, pipeline milker, remodeled 3 
bedroom house. Bare or purebred Holsteins 
and machinery. Robert S. Petzold, Real Es- 
tate, Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. Phone 607/- 
687-0541. 


M157 - 265 ACRE SHOW FARM located on 
state road near small city. Lots of road 
frontage. Development potential. Excellent 4 
bedroom house. 50 cow barn, cleaner, tank 
and pipeline milker. Two silos with unloaders. 
Young stock barn and machine shed. This 
farm has had best of care. $155,000. We have 
many excellent farms for sale. Call us. 
Brandow R. E. Corp., Stamford, New York 
12167. Phone: 607/278-5712 - 607/482-7225. 
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FARMS WANTED 





HELP WANTED 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





PLANTS 








WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
syivania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. eae 
BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 

DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
8193 or 607/547-8218. ca 
QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING 





day 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. Chee Su 
VANTED: RENT OR LEASE, stocked and 


juipped farm - 40 - 75 milkers. Box 369-JW, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. ees eat SUE elt 
iIEED FARMS TO SELL in Eastern and 
Central New York. We are qualified to make 
farm appraisals! Give us a eall! Richard E. 
-osson Realty Ine., R.D. #38, Norwich, N.Y. 
3815. 607/334-9727. 


FURNACES 


MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE - cen- 
ral heating system, welded 11 guage steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 38-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Dealership inquiries invited. Marathon Heater 
Company, Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
13803. 607/849-6736. 


GREENHOUSES 
GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 














less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 

GINSENG 
GINSENG BRINGING $30-40 pound. Have 


seeds, roots. Information. F. B. Collins, B30, 
Viola, Iowa 52350. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 618/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 








HELP WANTED 


BOY FOR DAIRY FARM with room and 
board. Good salary — summer or steady. Box 
369-JT, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


CAREER IN AGRICULTURAL SALES. 
Make profitable use of your knowledge and 
experience in Agriculture. Help your farm 
neighbors save hundreds of dollars in out- 
laid feed costs by showing them how to use 
cur nutritional supplements with their home 
grown grains. No investment; company train- 
ing; benefits. Great opportunity for right 
man with reputable, long-established live- 
stock nutritional firm. Call or write today 
to: Young’s Inc., Roaring Spring, Pa. 16673. 
Phone: 814/224-5111. 


WANTED - Single dairy farmer, 24, 
single girl as housekeeper, cook, light farm 
help - exchange room and board. Deerridge 
farms, Box 88A, Pleasant Mount, Pa. 18453. 
EXPERIENCED MAN with 

eded on modern dairy farm. 


xcellent housing. References 
9-JX, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. _ 


wants 





small family 
Good wages, 
required. Box 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN - A 
person with desire to sell and provide cattle 
artificial insemination service in New York 
or New England. Qualifications: At least a 
Migh Sehool education; at least 5’6” tall; 
ling to relocate; agricultural or related 
experience preferred; skills in working with 
Deople. Benefits: Outdoor work; liberal sales 
commissions; car allowance; supplemental 
.efits; earn while you learn (base salary, 
> training, A.I. equipment and supplies). 
id - brief resume on past experience to: 
stern A.I. Co-op., Inec., Box 518, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 
DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE: Reputable 
seed corn company is looking for people to 
ake on dealerships selling seed corn in New 
rk and New England. Agricultural back- 
“round required. For further information call 
8/686-4215 after six. 




















| 9: TeROER 
BC ARR PRIVATE 


_ Harry Ennis, sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 
field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 
Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





“merwan Agriculturist, May, 1975 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN or couple. Live in. 
Companion and assistance to elderly couple. 
Box 369-JY, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION, 
neat, attractive, honest, able to drive. Prefer 
farm girl or widow 30-45; would consider 


small family. Modern dairy farm, new home, 
gentleman 40’s. Box 369-JZ, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 


MAPLE SYRUP 





PURE MAPLE SYRUP — Gallon $13.50, 1/2 
gallon $7.25, quart $4.25; Maple Cream 5# 
$9.75, 226 $4.75. Brick Sugar 47¢ $7.50. Pre- 
paid 3rd Zone. Cook’s, East Freetown, N.Y. 
13055. 

FOR SALE: 
$15.00 gallon. 
Neo rae 


syrup - 
Gentner, 


fancy gerade, 
West Valley, 


Maple 
Millard 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
purities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Samcor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 
“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Nature- 
cures for arthritis, overweight, wrinkles, skin 
spots, pimples, bladder, constipation. All for 
$1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832-W, Forth 
Worth, Texas 76107. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RR, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


TIRED OF THROWING AWAY used baler 











twine? Now use twine to make beautiful, 
sturdy hammocks. For complete, illustrated 
instructions send $1 to: Twine Recycling 


Center, Box 56, Iron Belt, Wise. 54536. 
LEARN TO SQUARE DANCE - 30 complete 
square dances, instructions for callers. 30 
songs used - $2.25. Harold Barth, White 
Mills, Pa. 18473. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: PICKWELL 
thresher with new belt, housed, good con- 
dition. To settle estate. Both for $100 or 
make offer. Write: Homer Gillette, Route 2, 
Albion, N.Y. 14411. 

JOHN BEAN Speed Sprayer for sale, 400 
gallon tank, Chrysler engine. Magarian Farm, 
Merriam Road, Rochdale, Mass. 01542. 
FOR SALE - 600 gal. Girton bulk milk tank, 
Badger barn cleaner with 228’ chain, electric 
heater - all in excellent condition. John 
Wiener, RD1, Montague, N.J. 12771. 201/- 
293-3170. 

WANTED - GOOD USED New Idea one-row 








stationary bean 








corn picker. Also, good used high-wheeled 
grain drill. State price, condition, make of 
machine. Joe L. Fisher, R #1, Bax 296, 


Ronks, Pawionae 


RIDING LAWN MOWERS - 1975 Mustang 7 
horse power shipped from factory $239.00 - 
free brochure. Tomco, Box 72, Oak Grove, 
Missouri 64075. 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-45, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor - power hoeing 
machine, depth adjustable. Thousands in use. 
Year warranty. Factory direct - month trial. 
Time payments. Free literature. Auto Hoe 








OWATONNA CUSTOM 900 12’ self-propelled 


windrower with Chrysler engine. Excellent 
condition. Karn’s Farm Equipment, McAI- 
lister Road, Locke, N.Y. 13092. Phone 315/ 


497-1256. : 


TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: We have the 
best available and the largest inventory in the 
U.S. We ship almost anywhere. Call/Write: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 
ANDERSON ROCK-PICKER — new. Used 
exactly 4 hours, hydraulic lift, big capacity; 
save the freight costs from Montana. Yours 
oe $4,000. Phone 607/656-4568 or 607/656- 
8768. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Knapheide platform, 








stake and grain bodies; Heil, Harsch and 
Goebel conversion hoists; machinery beds: 
Braden winches; Hiab, Dico and Liftmoore 
cranes; Meyer snow plows; power take offs 
drive line parts; dump _ bodies; petroleum 
truck and trailer tanks; refuse equipment: 


bulk milk tanks; custom metal fabricating 
and repairs and parts for all types of truck 
equipment. B.E.C. - Binghamton Equipment 
Corp., 3209 Vestal Parkway East, Vestal, 
New York 13850. 607/729-2208. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977: HD5 thru 
HD2i Int. D6 thro.) LD25.= Oliver) ILD. 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 80% off on new under- 
carriages... “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 

AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right sizc, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 

FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 





Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 


16415. “Phone 814/474-58hi 5 Se 
FOR SALE — Double six Universal milking 
parlor feeders pump and washer, complete — 
600 gallon Universal vacuum tank and 
washer. Walter Engle — 315/564-5177. 








WANTED: 8N FORD ENGINE or_ block 
assembly. George lL. Schmelzer, Calverton, 
N.Y. 119383: 


USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 


N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. _ 


JOHN DEERE 4020, 3020, 3010. I.H. 1026 
Hydro, 826, 606, Cub. Oliver 2150 (cab and 
duals), 1750, 1650 (like new). Case 1070 
(eab). Massey-Ferguson 165. Ford 2000, 871. 
John Deere #45 combine with 10 ft. grain 
head. New and used New Holland grinder 
mixers and haybines. Good selection of late 
model balers - with throwers. 8 semi-mounted 
plows to choose from. Harvesters: New Hol- 
land 770 (like new), 880, self propelled 818. 
I.H. 550, 350. Gunther Heussman, S. 5th St., 
Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 215/965-5203. 


BELARUS 








DSi LRACTORS 3c sEle a 
$3495.00; 60 HP $5600.00; 70 HP $6995.00 - 
four wheel drive add $1000.00. Lamborghini 
Crawler Tractors - 40, 50 & 60 HP. Low 
prices - 25 new and used forage boxes. 30 
used windrower hay conditioners. 20 used 
forage choppers. Ontario Grain Drill parts. 
Don Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424, 

JOHN DEERE COMBINE; McCormick Baler; 
10 ft. seed drill; Papec Feed Mixer; 16 ft. 


aluminum conveyor; McCormick Power Corn 
Sheller; 2-row cultivator for M or H Tractor: 


John Deere Double Bottom Plow; seed and 
grain cleaner & grader. Anna Kruegar, 
Southbridge Rd., Dudley, Mass. 01570. 





NURSERY STOCK 





1975 NURSERY CATALOG — 1,000 Nursery 
items (many unusual). Fruits, shrubs, trees, 
seedlings, grafts, Bonsai, Terrariums. Seeds 
(tree-vegetable-lawn). Growers Supplies. 
Books, tools, pots. Many, many other items. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. 
Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, ber- 





ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple St., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 
PLANTS 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS - New Centennial, 
Red Portorican, 50 - $6.45; 100 - $9.95. Fast 
Air Mail. The High Yield Company, McKen- 
zie, Tennessee 38201. 















CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY everbearing 
strawberry plants, $10.00 each 100; Midway, 
Catskill, Empire, Jersey Belle, Sparkle, Pre- 
mier, $5.00 each 100; Raspberry plants - 
Latham Red, New Madowaska Red, Durham 
Red, everbearing, $15.00 each 100. Add 90¢ 
to each 100 plants for postage. MacDowell 
Berry Farm, R.D. #2, Ballston Lake, N.Y. 
12019. Phone 518/877-5515. 


Carry TEN TIMES 
a Wheelbarrow Load 
with INCREDIBLE EASE! 


These BIG, strong carts are perfectly bal- 
anced on two huge wheels — roll easily over 
lawns and gardens — carry up to 400 Ibs. of 
load — huge volume capacity means you make 
fewer trips — you'll save time and steps. 


If you are still struggling with a wheelbarrow 
or inadequate cart (with tiny wheels) send 
for FREE Cart Catalog. 


GARDEN WAY RESEARCH 
DEPT. 50275 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 













Several sizes—smaller models 
and Build-it-yourself kits! 


THINK ALL GRAIN DRYERS 
ARE ABOUT THE SAME? 


Take a closer look at CT 


TOX-O-WIK 





Grain Dryers 


With 











Lea cimore-tatce MFG. CO., INC. 


Special Recirculation 


As shown in the cut-a-way drawing, 
the TOX—O—WIK recirculating 
batch grain dryer gives you complete 
and constant recirculation of all 
grains. The double agitation and 
auger recirculation keeps the grain 
constantly moving, so you’re always 
assured of an ‘EVEN’ moisture 
content after drying. For 
the best in recirculating 
batch dryers, it’s the GT 
TOX—O—WIK. Available 
in 3 sizes and 5 models 
(including an all electric 
model 570E or the 
completely automatic all 
electric 570A). There’s 
one tailored to fit every 


harvest operation. 
UW 
pene 


FEMA 


GTD-25 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 @ (913) 632-2151 Dept.32 


AT THESE fT DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


ASREGuIpimentesmeeepe, see Pecan eer ne 


C & J Implement 
Davin Implement 
Fingerlakes Tractor 
Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
N. Palladino & Son 
Pleasant View Farms 
Saxby Implement 


meee RTE tS East 


Oakfield, N.Y. — 716/948-3511 
LaFargeville, N.Y. — 315/658-2266 
von, N.Y. — 716/926-3563 
Penn Yan, N.Y. — 315/536-2304 
Weedsport, N.Y. — 315/834-3701 
Jamesville, N.Y. —- 315/677-3141 
Montour Falls, N.Y. — 607/535-9577 
Mendon, N.Y. — 716/624-2938 








PLANTS 





REAL ESTATE 





SILOS 





SITUATION WANTED 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS - Centennial, 
Red Naney, Bunch Portorico, Allgold, Nancy 
Hall, Red Yams, White Bunch, Portorican. 
100 - $4.95, 200 - $6.95, 300 - $8.45, 400 - 
$9.95, 500 - $10.95, fully postpaid. High 
Yield Plant Company, McKenzie, Tennessee 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4143, office-home. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 





S82 OM aN Sate hls soe ere ee nen eee ee eT a 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRIES a3 eis): 
red rhubarb; asparagus; red, purple, black 
raspberries; onions. Free list. Facer Farm 
Market, Phelps, N.Y. 145382. 


REAL ESTATE 








VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE — Beautiful 


styled antique shop on U.S. 18, solid pine 
paneling, solid brass fixtures, fireplace, rest- 


room, fully insulated, deep well, white fenc- 
ing. Rebuilt barn on premises with concrete 
floor, excellent condition, can be converted 
to a home. Asking $39,900.00. Farms and re- 
tirement places. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Va. 23414, 


NEW FREE! 75th Anniversary Sanwee 


edition! Over 5000 new properties described, 
pictured - land, farms, homes, businesses - 
recreation, retirement. Selected best thruout 


the U.S.! Over 700 offices, 41 states coast- 
to-coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 


Strout Realty, Ine., 7-RT S. Dearborn, Chi- 
eae OLN BOO0 GS Ae ee i eno ge ate 
CAPE COD, MASS. - Walk iG ocean. Will 
consider trade for country/farm property. 


Phone 207/658-9351. 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 


Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 


Sawdust Co., 383-30 127 Place, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


Corona 68, 


SEED POTATOES 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES - — Old time 








favorites — Green Mountains (white), Blue 
Christies (purple), Harmony Beauties (pink), 
Spaulding Rose (reddish). State inspected, 
blue tags. Lowell Webster, Springfield, Maine 
04487. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 





ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 


SILOS - Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-5, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 18849. 


FREE FREE FREE FREE 


Handbook on Economics of Con- 
crete Storage Structures. 
Write for FREE copy! 


National Silo Association 
Box 274, Dept. AA-55 
Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 


wy 








COLLEGE EDUCATION - buy an adjoining 
farm? Fact: Standard upright top-unloading 
silos give you full crop processing and feed- 
ing functions with ten year savings over 
“Sealed storage’’ bottom unloaders of as much 
as $74,000. That’s money you can use! Be- 
fore you buy, send for free booklet “Truth 
About Silos!’’ Corostone Silo Company, Dept. 
AA, Weedsport, New York 13166. Please state 
if farmer or student. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





MECHANICAL RESPONSIBILITIES - com- 
mercial grain farm. Ag. Eng. degree plus 
John Deere dealership experience. 607/642- 
8801. 


Buildings Unlimited 


for budgets that aren’t 


Not everybody can offer you the wide range 
of buildings, and the professional capa- 
bilities it takes to see that you get the best 
building for your needs at the best price. 


We can, and do. 


More models, more plans, more sizes. In 
farm buildings of all kinds—machinery stor- 
age, beef, dairy, hogs or horses. Utility build- 
ings for every purpose—storage, workshops 
and garages, or a versatile combination of all 
three under one roof. 





All strong, durable, weathertight buildings of 
rugged wood frame construction with beaut- 
iful exteriors of maintenance-free color steel 
or aluminum. All professionally engineered, 
built and backed by Wickes—serving 


Americans for more than 120 years. 


All priced to fit your budget. 


¥¢7 Wickes Buildings 


A Division of The Wickes Corporation 


See our new 


Handbook 
of Farm Building 
Construction 


Factual illustrated building 
guide. Tells you what to look 
for in a quality farm structure. 
Lets you compare engineer- 
ing, features, workmanship 
before you buy. 
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BEEF BUILDINGS 


Name 
Address 


Town 


State 


ore ee ee 


NEW YORK 


MARYLAND 
Box 6/7 Jefferson 


Box 356 Waterville (315) 841-8949 Box 300 Ephrata 








ee ee ert ee 


Call Collect or Mail Coupon Today 


AA-5 


County 


Phone 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(717) 733-2312 
Box 312P 
Northumberland (717) 275-5672 


Box 669 Saegertown (814) 763-448] 


(301) 473-5555 Box 667 Stroudsburg (717) 421-2185 


YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE desires position 
on Guest Farm or estate, housework and 
general maintenance. Loves animals. Mr. & 
Mrs. G. T. Augustine, Route 1, Box 102k 
Rose Hill, _N.C. 28458. 


WANTED: FARM POSITION with a: iy 
farmer who would consider later option to 
buy from individual within one to two years, 
Married, one child. Please write: David Miy, 


RD #2, Gruber Rd., Cohocton, N.Y. 14825 


science college a 
employment on dairy 
Start June 1], 


HARD-WORKING . soil 
dent seeks summer 
farm. Experienced. Age 19. 





Jeffrey Katz, 64 McIntosh Court, Malverne, 
INE nlp obs 

SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im. 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. ree 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 


— 


STAMPS & COINS 


INDIANHEAD & & “LINCOLN CENTS 1 1883. 
1949 33 different $2.99. Catalog 25¢. Tree 
Kennedy or Masonic cent. Edel’s, Carlyle, 
Illinois 62231. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS: State inspected 
from virus free stock. Howard, Catskill, Sure- 
crop, Vesper and Sparkle. Also Maine 55. 
100—$6.00; 500—$20.00. Gem Everbearer ce 
$4.00; 100—$7.00; Postpaid. Tel. 207/948-5 


Adrian Sidelinger, Burnham, Maine 04922. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS ~- Sunrise, Catskil 














Sparkle, Sure Crop and Robinson - inom 
$7.00, 500—$18.00. Ozark Beauty (everbear- 
ing) 100—$8.50. Postpaid. Fred A. Drew, 
Agawam, Mass. 01001. 

TOBACCO 





“TOBACCO”! Sweet flaked chewing, pipe. 
cigarette smoking — 8 pound package $3.95. 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 


groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 


14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRACTOR PARTS 
TRACTOR PARTS - 





Save up to 15% on 


new-used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make 
3 whatever the model! 250 wheel and 
crawler types covered! Sensational catalog 


for $1.00. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Far- 
go, N.D. 58102. 


TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about fcreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign’ money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 


I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264- 5309. 


TRACTORS - FORD, FARMALL CUB, Fer- 
any condition. Write 


guson, and equipment, 

or phone giving details, price. Also antique 
tractors. Richard Kay, RD #1, Box 102, 
Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 518/899-4961. 
OLD POCKET KNIVES in good condition 
Post cards before 1920. Baseball cards. Any 





small advertising items. Match safes or 
holders. Snuff Boxes. Ed Bardy, 1215 East 
Front St., Traverse City, 1 Mich. 49684. 








45 TO 65 HP steam. engine and boiler. Please 
quote price and condition. Also, hanging 
kerosene lamps with prisms, country store 
hanging kerosene lamps. Please send photo, 
price, condition. Nicholas Pichowicz, P.O. 
Box 8, Westville, N. eles 03892. 

WANTED: HAND FIRED steam ‘boiler, 6 to 
10 H.P., good condition. Lawsons Parker, 
RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 13808. 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.d 
07081. 








WOMEN’S INTEREST 


COLLECTORS: The more “you ~ know, “the 
luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Co 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 yea! 


HILLTOP HOUSEWIFE COOKBOOK. 89 
great country recipes. $3.95. Hazel B. Co! 
liss, Glen Arm, Md. 21057. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF. Huge uge 197! 
76 catalog actual sample sheets 75¢ to $1.2) 
single roll. 73 different selections. Send 35( 
Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. 32, 812 W. Main, 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


MAKE WINES, SOURDOUGH, Folk Medi- 
cine, beer. Free details. Write: Frontier, 
Box 9832-A, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. _ 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Band: soft & cottas 

Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Comple‘e 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Bo? 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


EXCELLENT GIFTS! 30 American mace 
“choice quality’ ballpoint pens, $5.00 (po 
paid). Satisfaction guaranteed! Exclusi 
Products Company, 103 Park Avenue, N.° 
INENGA® AUOOIET 


NINE COOKIE CUTTERS plus five recip:s 
$2.25. Choose from Circus-Rodeo, Mother 
Goose or Christmas sets. All three (27 diff: 
ent cutter!) $6.00. Mailmart, Box 2822A»°, 
Pompano Beach, Florida 338061. 
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Food For 


The Spirit I ey 





by Robert L. Clingan 


Do you know what is the most 
communicative part of the human 
body?” a speaker asked his audience. 
A number of people wondered if he 
nicant the tongue, the lips, the vocal 
ciords, or even the eyes. His answer 
was none of these. The most com- 
municative part of the body is the 
ear. 

It is difficult for one person to 
communicate with another unless he 
spends some time listening. As a 
child, I heard two adults engage in 
a conversation in which one of them 
did most of the talking. When the 
patient listener had left, the other 
said, “That man is a great talker, a 
real conversationalist.” The good 
listener is always considered a good 
conversationalist. 

Only as we use our ears and listen 
do we know what the other person’s 
concerns are, how well we have com- 
municated to him our own ideas, and 
what the.basic assumptions are that 
shape his thoughts. All real com- 
munication is two-way. 

As a pastor, I sometimes train 
officers of my church to call on peo- 
ple who are in distress. Sometimes 
they say, “I hesitate to go. I am 
afraid I do not know what to say.” 
Saying is the least important part 
of that call. The real question is, 
does the caller know how to listen? 

What most persons in real distress 
need is someone who sincerely cares 
and is willing to hear them out. 
Questions that “prime a pump” are 
far more effective than pat answers 
to problems that may not even really 
exist. 

Again and again, the great teacher 
vho was our Lord asked His hearers 
listen. At one point in His teach- 
ng ministry, He said, “Let him who 
has ears, listen.” There were so many 
vno stood before Him who never 
cally heard what He said. Perhaps 
ney responded slightly to the sound 
His voice, but they never used 
ir ears and brains to ponder the 

meaning and import of His 
rds. 

Communication is at a very low 
el unless it involves both the or- 
gan that produces speech, and the 
organ that listens. For people to 
really understand one another, they 

ist use their ears as well as their 
tongues, 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST 








USAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
gna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer 
od and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
x 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 560738. 

LD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
ss No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
rets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 238-5, 
vy Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

OTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
sortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
78, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
‘aubleau, Mo. 65774. 


‘\‘TERNITY LINGERIE - Send for free 
ing of slips, % slips, gowns, robes, girdles, 
S, panties, and panty hose. Latest styles 
de for your comfort and priced for econ- 
ly. Box 369-KA, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. | 

\NNING? New sealing process re-uses any 
, any lid. Details $1.00. C. Arel, Box 12, 
enleaf, Oregon 97445. ae ca 
ARMERS’ ALMANAC COOKBOOK”. Test- 
recipes! Hardcover, 382 pages. Originally 
blished $5.95, now $3.95 postpaid. Satis- 
ction guaranteed! Glenn Smith Enterprises, 
X 1518, Dept. F-41, Akron, Ohio 44309. 
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Though I farm with the skill of 
the finest of nature’s husbandmen, 
and love not the holy earth, I am 
become a farmer just earning a 
living — one unconscious of the 
Divine in my vocation. 

And though I raise the best in 
orchard, field and_ flock; and 
though I have the keenest under- 
standing of modern agriculture; 
and though I have all tools and 
money so as to overcome the 
most stubborn obstacles to crop 
raising, and have not love of the 
soil, my soul is not fed. 

Love of the holy earth does not 
shut out modern methods, neither 
does it seek to exploit them for 
personal gain and prestige; is not 
easily discouraged; does not brood 





A Farmer’s Ode 
to the Holy Earth 


over possessions and advertised 
luxuries; rejoices not in others’ 
helplessness and its own good 
fortune, but rejoices in that which 
is genuine and true. 

When I fail to see God’s will 
for the future of His holy earth 
then I must be rededicated for I 
know but little and I serve im- 
perfectly. But when I find in 
farming “A Way of Life,” that 
which is unworthy of a husband- 
man of God shall be done away. 

When I was a young man I 


YOU CAN BUY 
A CUTTER... 
OR INVEST 
IN A BUSH:HOG! 


dreamed great dreams for my 
farm home. I allowed my love of 
this family farm to take on holi- 
ness in my young mind. Now I 
know that the blessing of God is 
upon it and that I am responsible 
to Him for it. 

Even in this twentieth century 
I see agriculture as a way of life 
very dimly. Some day this will 
grow and I shall see it clearly. 
Now only a few see God’s hand, 
but then it shall be known as God 
knows it. 

Now abideth faith in the skilled 
hand, hope in the constancy of 
creation, love of the holy earth, 
these three; but the greatest of 
these is love. of God’s holy earth. 
— Kenneth A. Roadarmel 











No one has done more for the rotary cutter than BUSH®HOG. We pio- 
neered the rotary cutter and continue to manufacture the most 
rugged and dependable implements in the: industry. 

Check out these solid muscle machines. 





Model 105 


A low-priced, all-purpose, 
light-duty, 3-point lift cut- 
ter. Efficient and rugged 
5-foot cut. For low horse- 
power tractors. 


Model 306 
A rugged 6-foot cutter 
with side wheels that 
easily convert to rear 
inset. Available with re- 
movable side panel for 
hay cutting. In lift or 
pull models. Also in 5- 
foot and 7-foot widths 
(Models 305 and 307). 


For a buy that’s also an investment, trust Bush Hog to meet 
all your cutting needs. But make sure the equipment you 
buy says Bush Hog. Imitations give imitation performance, 


too. Tough jobs need Bush Hogs. What else is there? 





BUSH: HOG 


“It’s not a Bush Hog if it doesn’t say Bush Hog”’ 


\ DIVISION OF 
ALLIED Prooucts CORPORATION 


Send for free 
literature 


There’s one for your exact needs. 















Model 160 

Unequalled for big-acre, flatland cut- 
ting. Big 13’4” cutting width for fast 
pasture clipping. In lift or pull type 
with three sets of overlapping blades 
for smooth complete cut. 


Model 315 


15 feet of flexible muscle 
with free-floating side units 
that cut efficiently from 
90° up, to 22° down. Fea- 
tures three sets of free- 
swinging blades that over- 
lap for complete cut. 


("BUSH HOG 


Dept. AA-42 
Selma, Alabama 36701 


| NAME | 

ADDRESS eee! ee | 
CU ee ese Sh eee 
STATE ______ ZIP } 
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Farm news, 
notes and nonsense 


by Harold Hawley, Weedsport, New York 


TEACHERS’ STRIKES 


A strike or threat of a strike has 
long been the ultimate weapon of 
labor leaders. If services were with- 
held, management was forced to cur- 
tail operations or shut down... and 
refused to pay wages until work 
was resumed. 

Many of those involved in these 
disputes, as well as the rest of the 
public who were innocent victims of 
the shutdown, have long felt that 
there must be a better way to settle 
differences. The desirability of avoid- 
ing strikes has become even greater 
since the courts ruled that striking 
workers are eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

Inasmuch as the employer pays the 
premiums on this insurance, he ends 
up paying the strikers enough to 
continue the strike against him al- 
most indefinitely. Tilt! 

Regardless of the merits or evils 
associated with strikes, they continue 
to be a very real fact of life in the 
private sector. With public employees 
organized and involved in collective 
bargaining, strikes by public em- 
ployees do happen . .. in spite of the 
prohibition against them incorpo- 
rated in such legislation as New York’s 
Taylor Law, which legalized and 
spelled out the ground rules for 
collective bargaining by public em- 
ployees. A real push is now under- 
way in Congress to legalize strikes 
by public employees anywhere in 
the country. 

Why Not? 

It is natural that folks should ask 
why public employees should not 
be allowed to strike when workers 
in industry can. There are, however, 
some real differences. When police- 
men and firemen fail to report for 
duty, the public is denied the pro- 
tection they have paid for and have 
a right to expect. Endangering the 
health and property of the public 
is just not acceptable. Besides, when 
normal city activities are disrupted, 
business in these communities soon 
grinds to a halt. 

There have not been a lot of strikes 
by schoolteachers, but enough have 
occurred, and the threat of enough 
more exists, that it becomes a matter 
to be considered. 

There are two rather unique things 
about a strike by a teachers’ group. 
The New York State education law 
spells out that schools must provide 
at least 180 days of instruction and 
that teachers must be paid for at 
least that many days more if school 
runs longer. If a strike is called and 
lasts any length of time, it is almost 
impossible to make up the time — 
so the teachers will end up being 
paid while they are striking. 
Calendar 

You ask why the time can’t be 
made up. The Christmas and Easter 
breaks could be eliminated if each 
school operated independently of 
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others. With BOCES and other joint 
school ventures, it becomes neces- 
sary that a common school calendar 
be followed by the schools of an 
area. 

Some have suggested making up 
the time after school would normally 
be out in the spring. For some kids 
this might work out. For the kid 
who had to take regents and failed 
because of lack of instruction due to 
the strike, coming back to make up 
the time would be a real irony. 

Anyway you cut it, the kids would 
suffer. The public would suffer — 
paying for services not received. 
The ill will all around would also be 
a significant cost. It just does seem 
that those who accept teaching posi- 
tions must recognize their special 
responsibilities and seek ways other 
than strikes to settle their disputes. 
Likewise, it seems obvious that the 
public, and this includes the school 
boards, must insist on enforcement 
of the law prohibiting such strikes. 


Observations 


A couple of other observations 
about provisions of New York State’s 
Taylor Law. In case negotiations 
between employers and employees 
have bogged down, a third party 
may be called in to help bring about 
a settlement. The Public Employees 
Labor Relations Board (PERB) as- 
signs a person to act in this capacity. 

Good men and true, these PERB 
people... but like all of us, subject 
to their own prejudices and learnings. 
The findings and recommendations 
resulting from a hearing may there- 
fore be somewhat different, depend- 
ing on which individual hears the 
dispute. 

Far fairer, it seems to me, to let 
each party to the dispute select a 
representative, not from PERB but 
from anywhere, let these two people 
agree on a third, and let those three 
people hear the evidence and render 
recommendations. 

Actually, there is something basic- 
ally wrong about any third party 
settling a labor dispute between a 
school board and its staff. The board 
was elected to make that kind of 
decision and the law is specific that 
they cannot delegate that responsi- 
bility. Then the legislature comes 
along with another law that provides 
for arbitration. It may be a poor 
analogy, but both the legislators and 
the school board are elected to do 
certain things. It would be unseemly 
if someone was able to second-guess 
the legislature. 


One Union 

In private industry, we accept 
the fact that one nationwide union 
may deal with all the car manu- 
facturers or steel-makers. The strate- 
gy is frequently to negotiate first 
with the weakest or most vulnerable 
company, then if a big settlement is 
reached to try to extend it across 
the industry. 

Two things should be noted here. 


Mostly before negotiations ever 
start, the unions announce their 
goals. Of course, they may settle for 
less. In negotiations in the public 
sector, the law says all demands, 
offers, and so on, shall be made and 
held in confidence until an agree- 
ment is reached. Thus, no matter 
how all-encompassing the demands 
of the union of public employees 
may be, the public which must ulti- 
mately pay the bill cannot know 
what demands are being made of 
their school board or their town 
board or city council. It’s somehow 
less than fair that they should be 
made to appear so niggardly be- 
cause they fail to accede to demands 
when the public doesn’t know wheth- 
er the demands are reasonable or 
otherwise. 

Winning 

Now back to this monolithic na- 
tionwide union. If they succeed in 
winning too much from corporation 
A, and that company must charge 
extra for its product as a result, the 
public has some recourse. It can take 
its business to the competition. But 
what happens when a public em- 
ployee group wins an _ unseemly 
settlement? The public can't go else- 
where for their police protection. 
Neither can they remove their kids 
from the school. They just get to 
pay the taxes their school board ob- 
ligated them for when it was too 
weak in its negotiations. 

We have now reached the point 
in New York where a_ statewide 
teachers’ union largely calls the 
shots and sets the pace. The local 
units are encouraged and supported 
in their efforts to ask for and attain 
things they would not have aspired 


to on their own. So here we have a° 


whole host of individual school 
boards, with their unbelievable 
range in experience, philosophy and 
skill, pitted against a well-organized, 
well-financed, professional statewide- 
union bargaining effort. 


The results have been predictable. 
Individual school boards have given 
up this or that, and immediately 
nearby districts have been under 
pressure to do as well by their teach- 
ers. The whipsawing of one district 
against another has cost the public 
millions of dollars — and more im- 
portant, has cost the school boards 
degrees of control over the govern- 
ance of their schools which never, 
never should have been surrendered. 

Various proposals have been made 
as to possible remedies. Statewide 
bargaining has been advocated. | 
can’t buy this. There is no way to 
get back the things some districts 
have given away —and no way to 
lower salaries in some districts, so 
the net effect of a statewide contract 
would be to average up, thus in- 
creasing the cost and loss of control 
to many districts. 

A county or small region coordin- 
ated bargaining effort would seem 
to make more sense. 

Equally important is the need for 
a change in the Taylor Law en- 
abling a board to make known to 
the taxpayers of the district the de- 
mands of the union. It’s high time the 
public knew what’s being asked for, 
so they would have an opportunity 
to guide and support their school 
boards as they negotiate. 


EARLY-SEASON FARMING 


Farming was a little slow in our 
neighborhood in early March, so we 
swung down south to meet the sea- 
sons. It’s always nice to see what the 
other fellow is doing anyway. 

We were pretty well into South 
Carolina before we saw much green 
grass. From then on, every hundred 
miles or so was like gaining a week, 
Those flowers sure seemed so beauti- 
ful! Field work started to be com- 
mon in Georgia, and the catile 
appeared to have a chance of getting 
something besides exercise from the 
pastures. 

You remember that old saw about 
how everything will be all right if 
we can just hold on and get through 
until grass-time? Well, some of those 
cattle got through, but it will be a 
long day before some of them ever 
make the quality beef we're used to 
eating! 

Had to be impressed with the 
size of many of the cotton fields. 
They had mostly been fall-plowed 
and were being disced and sprayed 
(herbicide and nitrogen). 

Across the Cornbelt and in the 
Great Plains, one sees huge elevators 
at the railroad sidings to store corn, 
wheat, soybeans, etc.; in fruit coun- 
try, cold storage plants are part of 
the scene. In cotton country, the 
warehouse is the comparable struc- 
ture. 

There was little evidence of farm 
storage of cotton. It moves from field 
to gin, is baled and then warehoused. 
Some warehouses belong to farm 
co-ops, some are privately owned and 
space is rented out, and of course, 
a lot of companies buy the cotton 
and hold it for resale or their own 
use. Some of those warehouses had 
fenced off some huge chunks of the 
great outdoors! 

With huge supplies of cotton avail- 
able to them and with labor at least 
relatively cheap, the spinning, weav- 
ing and related industries moved into 
the Carolinas and Georgia (among 
other places) and put up factories a’! 
over the countryside. Carpets, yard 
goods, drapes, sheets, clothes, etc. 
are made in the area. 

The alternate driver and number 
one passenger almost went berser\ 
at all the bargains she was missing 
at the mill outlet stores. A couple 
of stops cured that. There is no free 
lunch, Doris! 


ACRES PER TRACTOR 


I’ve always been intrigued by the 
problem farmers must have in parts 
of Alaska where the growing seasoi 
is so short. Even with almost con- 
tinuous daylight, a man can run 4 
tractor only so many hours a week, 
and unless he puts on a second shii', 
there’s only about so much ground 
he can put a tractor over in his 
short season. 

Got to thinking about this when 
we saw southern farmers out doing 
spring work in mid-March. Assuming 
enough variety of crops to spread 
the labor peaks, a tractor could sure 
get over a lot of acres between 
March and December! Big fields, big 
equipment and a long season of use 
add up to the opportunity for high 
efficiency. 
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but the pattern of operation sounds oH Treating a cow for mastitis Rene Bois- 
familiar. [ 2 soneault, Fairfax, Vt. got the injection 

The firm offers farmers a member- . | when she jumped. Infection set in re- 
ship contract for a fee of $289 . a | BR quiring a week in the hospital. He 





















READER SERVICE 


CLAIMS SETTLED 
NEW YORK 
Mrs. Wendell Wallace, Antwerp 
aun Onibookwnces scree tn wo $i 12282 
| 


which is quite a hunk of cash. For uy aan wrote: ‘‘We’ve never regretted the 

this fee, the firm proposes to purchase SF ; day we insured with N.A. We can put 

. Earl Saunders, Alfred farm equipment and supplies for the . a this check to good use.’’ He received 
Nene. TELUNC es eee tues ect 33.00 “< ; >» , : 

Mr. Ray Irwin, Earlville member at “greatly reduced prices. i medical expense and weekly income 


Payment for cattle... .... . 200.00 
Mr. Ralph Judd, Trumansburg 

Tax charge cancelled ....... 19.97 
Mr. Bruce Snyder, Copenhagen 

Refunditon; jacketirass ers soul 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Irvin Heitzenrater, Punxsutawney 

Refund on blender... ...... 15.95 
Mrs. Mabel Friese, Lewistown 

Refundzon: bookie perms onan ates 12D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Leon Newton, Alstead 
Insurancenclaimi25, ine sores eee 5.00 


As did American Farmer, this ser- benefits totalling: $842.70. 
vice has resisted efforts to obtain in- mR 
formation from them that would 
substantiate their representations. 
Since this is a fairly new outfit, it 
would seem that it would be willing 
— even anxious — to supply proof of 
its ability to provide the merchandise 
or services covered by its contracts. 
It also occurs to us that the farm 
equipment market today is such that 
even established dealers and dis- 
tributors are having difficulties get- 
ting prompt deliveries of such items 
as tractors and other implements, 
not to mention supplies, such as baler 


Unloading hay, Neil Doane, Bakers- 
field, Vt. tangled his right hand in the 
elevator, crushing the index finger. 
They hoped to save the finger but the 
tip was too mangled so had to come 
off. At age 17, as a student-farmer, 
he realized the value of N.A. protec- 
tion as his policies paid medical ex- 
pense and weekly income benefits 
for: $791.71. 


VERMONT 
Ms. Ellen Williamson, Middlebury 
Refundsonsorden 3 a8 st oo ee, 9.98 


Mrs. Thurston Lewis, Poultney 
Refundion; bookin# yay... sce: SS) 





Cutting a tree, John Butler, Cam- 


twine, that are in short supply. : Sy j oe r ‘ : bridge, Vt. was hit in the head by a 

IT HAS STARTED! Until more can be learned about i Be falling limb causing facial injuries and 
: sii such buying services, subscribers aa” - ie: a concussion. He wrote, ‘‘After having 

In the first major action in New  chould use extreme caution. A con- i such an accident | am more positive 
York State since enactment of the tract is only as good as the company | tae about having North American accident 
podena ayn Pomon Ong DuveleOWnels «hat writes at eand its company ek insurance. The prompt delivery of 


ship of gold, the Attorney General ; sas 
a persists im remaining mysterious ee the insurance money makes me more 


ae about its economic stability and r 
some of its personnel with bilking operational capability, it is pretty than happy.” He received $625.24. 


investors out of more than a half- tough to find out how “good” it is. 
million dollars. Local agent, Mark Prindle of Charlotte, Vt. brought North American 


has charged Royal Mint, Inc., a 


} The firm had three offices in New help to the above policyowners. 
York City. It advertised throughout IS HE LICENSED? 
the country, offering for sale gold OTHER BENEFITS PAID 
coins and bullion as well as silver. 4 : 
ithoeene: tone t Over the years, we have warned Leon A. Hunt, Whitesville, N.Y. . . . $2,125.00 Duane F. Banner, Oneonta, N.Y.. . . $ 187.56 
ough investors money Was tO” Gur readers that they should sell Stepped on nail — inj. foot Thrown from horse — broke ankle 
e ' 7 . Lillian E. Chapin, Allegany, N.Y. . . . . 1,405.00 Rose Ange VanBrocklin, Russell, N.Y. . . 781.33 
de used to adequire: Spcenic amounts farm produce to dealers or commis- Fell on ice — broke back Caught in rototiller tO: hand 
of precious metal, it was charged that : : ; Stephen C. Burt, Cuba, N.Y... . . . . .200.00 Lloyd Flack, Madrid, 1,610.00 
; : = : 8 sion merchants only if they are Chopping wood — cut hand Truck accident — Bec ribs 
in fact the monies were diverted to licensed. In spite of our efforts, each Theodore W. Loomis, Moravia, N.Y. . . 1,553.10 Shirley Roberts, Howes Cave, N.Y... . 729.72 
i . > : 2 Slipped filling tractor — inj. shoulder Hit by bale of hay — inj. back 
a oe Be eae es year we get some complaints from Norman L. Ecker, Jr., Ashville, N.Y. . . 1,673.75 Alice L. Heintz, Alpine, N.Y... . . 623.44 
oO believe that their silver bullion ; Fell off truck — inj. ankle it by piece of wood — inj. eye 
: : : people who cannot collect from Elaine Winton, Sinclairville, N.Y... . . . 741.58 Louis A. Stilwell, Jr., Interlaken, N.Y. . .557.18 
Was In storage in a bank. Investiga- unlicensed dealers Plow blade fell — inj..hand Snowmobile ‘accident — broke collarbone 
tis h d th . ; 5 Betty J. Personius, Horseheads, N.Y.. . . 235.00 Lena Vanorsdale, Troupsburg, N.Y... . . 230.34 
on showed that the assignments of Most states in our circulation area Hit by bale of hay — broke heel Fell down stairs — broke rib 
proprietary interest were all based exert some control over operations ergpcdron ie ST aback eee Se uievecens Mae asec salen pe 
on a single small amount of silver E 5 Aes Reno C. Maricle, Cincinnatus, N.Y... . 128.00 J. Riker Robinson, Owego, N.Y... 528.78 
bull; S of buyers of farm produce for resale. Fell off sled — inj. neck Fell on ice — inj. head 
union, In the case of perishable products aon ea NEY ee 267214 Maryetta Der, Newark Valley, N.Y... . 1,112.14 
T 4 : ip saw kicked — broke leg Tripped on stool — inj. knee 
: it was found that money sees which are transported across state M. Richard Baldauf, Delancey, N.Y. . . .254.90 Bonnie L. Whittaker, Brooktondale, N.Y. . 512.00 
rom some investors was use O H Z paw Hit by screwdriver — inj. eye Lifting bag of feed — inj. back 
Bs Sed ae E lines, there are federal regulations. Dean E. Kirsch, South Wales, N.Y... . 1,340.00 Herman 0. Young, Palmyra, N.Y. . . . .154.04 
satisfy ob] h 
5 isty Obligations to other investors. In New York State, commercial Snowmobile acc. — broke arm Hit by hammer — inj. wrist 
hen the business ground to a halt, buyers must be licensed and bonded ely ce sae Boron peas sipped ares broke Shanice ees 
terminal investors were left with : Harold N. Brown, Alexander, N.Y... . . 126.47 Paul C. Keenan, N. Java, N.Y... .. . .517.63 
hae iccce ee EN Acne eee Thus, when prompt payments are Thrown from horse — inj. shoulder Knocked down by cow — multi. injuries 
tus : = ; ‘ : Florence Nicastro, Frankfort, N.Y : Ronald G. Nickerson, Arcade, N.Y... . .415.80 
curred. from. promotion of a medal- not made, the State Department of Fell from stool — broke wrist Went thru glass door — cut thumb 
h. =P. ; : Agriculture and Markets can inter- Harold J. Andrews, Watertown, N.Y. . . 1,511.42 Miles B. King, Troy, Pa... . . . . . 250.00 
Hon) ConmaemOra Une the; AliHote: vene R fen Fay Askin ‘arth oN Y 1,549.10 E ea Wood: ae cn tr., Pa. . 1,295.00 
man “fight of the century.” You can obtain a_list of licensed UAGteracadient = ini. reek fen ee eee eal) on ice — broke erie: ye es 
It j d bank . 3 Martin Beyer, Lowville, N.Y... . . . . .354.79 Peter T. Stagl, Springboro, Pa. 
; it is reporte that bankruptcy is buyers by writing to the Depart- Caught in chain — cut hand hut accident — inj. neck 
‘aminent. Complaints should be  ment’s Division of Marketing, Build- STE Tome Mace ae ee Red Drone bokelee 
referred to: Special Deputy Attorne . , ee Francis D. McCraken, Pifford, N.Y... . . 138.54 eee C. Beal, Bridgeton, NJ... | 313.00 
Cn 1 ae P i y ing 8, State Campus, Albany, New Hit by cow — inj. hand Fell across wagon tongue — broke rib 
: eneral Jeffrey P. Fogelson, Two york 12235: or you. can call 518- Albert H. Eisinger, Hubbardsville, N.Y. . . 186.00 Rocco Colasurdo, Sr., Hammonton, N.J. . 428.58 
VV rae ; Chain saw slipped — cut hand Stepped on nail — inj. foot 
ae Trade Center, New York, NY — 457_ 4990 if you are in a hurry. Ralph L. Reed, Munnsville, N.Y... . 182.84 Albert Steele, Phillipsburg, NJ... | 234.28 
‘ Z So ears : ak Slipped on ice — inj. hip Hit by tailgate —-inj. leg 
New York licenses expire each Stewart F. Henderson, Marietta, N.Y... 241.43 Lionel J. Gagnon, Waterville, Me. . . . . 218.57 
year on June 30 and must be re- Kettle of stew spilled — burns of body Fell from ladder — broke knee 
Bruce Hausman, Palmyra, N.Y. 297.00 James J. Welsh, Woodstock, N.H. .. . . 183.28 
AR R Cc S newed. Even though a dealer may - Slips ane ior ae * pike tee tooth a PUnipe gas inte CAE burns On AG 
} , as : : ylvan olfe, Kenda ee . 120.30 eorge Jackson, Vergennes, Vt . 
M BUYING SE VI E have Bae pee cee Using table saw — cut fingers Slipped on ice — inj. spine 
12. ears ee in min t at nancial Fred W. House, Richfield Sprgs., N.Y. . . 360.00 Ercil F. Davis, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Last October, a Pennsylvania J 2 y Slipped on stairs — broke teeth Fell from truck — broke knee 


eader asked us about a buying ser- problems may have brought about a 


ice known as American Farmer of change in his status. If there is going sys 
ickerington, Ohio. We did some to be much money involved, it might Keep Your Policies Renewed 


checking, but did not come up with be smart to place a call to Albany. 


uch. Our January column carried A few guidelines to follow include: 
brief mention of this under the deal only with licensed and bonded North American Company 
eading of “They Aim at Farmers.” middlemen, report unlicensed buyers For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
It has now come to our attention to your state department of agri- Home Office: Manhasset, New: York 
hat an Ohio-based firm, which has culture, get all transactions in writ- North American Company 
een operating in Pennsylvania, has ing, read contracts before signing, For Life and Health Insurance 
tarted to solicit in southwestern and be sure you get weight slips. Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 
Jew York counties and possibly else- If you are selling direct to a user, 
vhere in the state. We have no con- insist on payment at time of pick-up P.O. Box 100 Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


mation that this is the same firm, or delivery. 
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Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 
Phone 607/749-2611 
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no DOUBT ABOUT IT 


YOU'LL SAY BERG HAS THE 
BEST SILO UNLOADER 














Best in design 

Best in construction 
Best in performance 
Best in ease-of-operation 






The Berg Silo Unloader provides uniform unloading at all times and 
under all conditions. With its Three-Point Suspension and Power-Circle Drive 
it stays level and insures a consistent level cut from top to bottom. It cannot tip 
or tilt or bury itself and does not depend on the silage for traction. There are no 
weights to adjust, no drive drum to worry about and no need to ride the auger. It 
is two machines in one, as it is both a silage unloader and a silage loader and can 
be changed from loading to unloading in minutes. Mail the coupon for more details. 


Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449 
Berg Equipment Co. (Canada) Ltd. RR-6 London, Ontario, Canada 


BUILOB EVERYTHING 
BETTER FOR BARNS 
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FIRST CLASS 


FERTILE PAPER 


I thought you would be interested 
in some research done by me in the 
area of home vegetable gardening. 

I have experimented with every 
vegetable garden mulching system 
known, including straw, hay, craft 
paper and plastic sheeting, but I 
have found none superior to news- 
paper ...using repeated overlapping 
layers as weeds break through or 
the paper decomposes. 

Over winter, the paper breaks 
down to a point where my garden 
tiller completely incorporates it with 
the soil. 

I note that the paper-composted 
areas demonstrate a high level of 
fertility, especially in places com- 
posted with the editorial pages of 
The New York Times. 

I have recently resubscribed in 
anticipation of the fertilizer shortage 
next summer. — P.J. Finkeldey, Bryn 
Athyn, Pennsylvania 


THEY CAN LAUGH 


I was traveling through the State 
of Missouri this summer, and decided 
to take a little time off from the 
humdrum job of making miles on 


the interstate. So I picked out a> 


small town on the map and pulled 
off at the nearest exit and went look- 
ing for a cup of coffee. 

I had noticed that I was traveling 
through beef country. Every now 
and then I could spot a spread 
where there was evidence of some 
extra care and management of the 
grazing areas, but most of the pas- 
tures were short, over-grazed and 
underfed. What else could you ex- 
pect with cattle prices at rock- 
bottom? 

Anyway, I soon pulled up to a 
diner sitting along the highway in 
the middle of nowhere. The greeting 
as I entered was, “Mornin’, stranger. 
You look like a coffee customer.” He 
had a cup of mud already poured, 
and acted like he'd been expecting 
me for some time. 


Collection 


The next comment was, “We’ve 
got a collection plate here for gen- 
erous customers. I’ve got a couple 
of war-weary cattlemen over here 
that need a lift.” This brought on 
a comment or two that won't bear 
exposure here. And the game was on. 

So the opening gambit for me at 
this point was to ask, “How is the 
cattle business around here?” One 
of the guys with a big hat and high- 
heeled boots grunted at me, “Bad.” 
Since that didn’t break the log jam, 
I asked, “How bad?” 

I could see the twinkle as he re- 
plied, “I had a couple of friends 
who decided that they wanted to 
start a spread. So they incorporated. 
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One of them went out and stole all 
the cattle, and the other one went 
out and stole all the feed... and 
they still went bankrupt!” 

The stage was set now, and they 
were ready to really give the guy 
with the white shirt and tie. . . yours 
truly ...an earful. 

“Joe and me were driving by old 
Tom Mullaney’s place this morning 
and we noticed him out in the yard. 
So we thought we'd better stop and 
give him the word about joining 
Farm Bureau. Maybe this year we 
could convince him to part with 20 
bucks for a membership. 

“As we drove in, we noticed he 
had a problem. He was trying to 
load a bull in a four-wheel trailer. 
Guess he had sold him to a guy off 
north of town and he had come to 
pick him up. Guess they had tried 
everything and were about to give 
up. 

Haymow 


“Well, after a lot of calculations, 
we were about to agree with them 
when we noticed the haymow door 
was open and the hay rope hanging 
out in plain sight. Well, to make a 
long story short, we rigged a sling 
and then got a team of horses out 
and hooked them onto the hay rope. 
We got the bull in position and a 
couple of guys on the tongue of the 
trailer so that when we got his feet 
off the ground we could run the 
trailer under him. 

“Things didn’t work out the way 
we planned. When the team tight- 
ened up the rope and lifted the bul! 
off the ground, he began to beller 
and scared the team. The horses run 
off and we wound up landing the 
bull in the third bay of the haymow! © 

The diner operator had his part to 
play, “How in h--- are you going to 
get him out?” 

“We decided that the easiest way 
was to carry plenty of water to him 
and let him eat his way out!” 

The game was over. The stranger 
had been properly impressed and 1 
was time to move on. Who said tha‘ 
the cattle farmer has lost his per 
spective and is ready to throw in the 
towel? 

If he can keep the banker inter 
ested enough to allow him to kee; 
his operation up to date, and the 
politicians from giving it all awa) 
to the uninformed consumer, bh 
might make it. But if he loses his 
sense of humor, he’s had it! — John 
Porter, Syracuse, New York 


DAIRY DWINDLES 
IN DAIRYLAND 


Driving along State Highway 52 
between Greenfield Park and: Wooc- 
bourne in the resort area of the 
scenic Catskill Mountains, one finds 
a road sign about Dairyland, New 
York. Passersby might expect to see 
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grazing cows, barns and silos dotting 
the lush, green countryside. 

Not so! Our farm, hidden in the 
hils a mile from its heart, is the 
last remaining commercial dairy 
farm in Dairyland and in the larger 
area known as the town of Wawar- 
sing. Cow numbers are so small in 
this part of the State that tourists 
ask to visit our barn as a novelty 
or nostalgic adventure. 

Why have dairy farms faded away 
here and elsewhere in our nation? 
From our experience, we list the 
lack of reliable labor as a primary 
factor — perhaps superseding the 
seven-day work week, high costs of 
feed, buildings and machinery... 
combined with low returns. 

Family Farm 

As a family-operated enterprise 
until several years ago, my husband, 
his parents, our three children and 
| kept the wheels humming with 
occasional help from a hired man. 
Our dairy expanded to 75 milking 
registered Holsteins plus young stock. 
We also keep laying hens, and raise 
vegetables, turkeys and honeybees 
as a hobby. 

Since the children have gone to 
college, we must rely on more out- 
side help... although our youngest 
two work with us during vacations. 

The eldest, a practicing veteri- 
narian in a distant town, checks our 
animals periodically. Nonetheless, 
my ambitious husband realizes he 
cannot do all the work alone. 

During the past winter, however, 
he often did just that while suffering 
through countless drinking sprees of 
the only available farm workers in 
the area — people who navigate to 
the nearest bar when paid, or who 
must get advances to buy several 
“six-packs” a day. As spring drew 
ear and resorts reopened, our help 
became more intolerable. Knowing 
hat jobs were available for anyone 
who could walk a straight or crooked 
line, they insolently told us what 
they would not do. 

One bright June morning in the 
midst of haying season, a worker 
came to the door and presented us 
with the key to their house; three 
left at once! 


Struggle 

Struggling to carry on with an 
ging inebriate, we warmly wel- 
comed a _ prospective veterinary- 
college student. After assisting with 
‘nilking, haying, and coop chores 
‘or four weeks, he decided that a 
eterinary career —which he had 
reamed about for years — was not 
or him! As he departed, a high- 
chool senior with similar aims 
egged for a chance at farm expe- 
ience. He lasted nine days. 

At the lowest ebb of our resources, 
ve advertised in out-of-town news- 
papers. Late one evening in July — 
‘ong past our usual dinner hour — as 
ve dragged ourselves into the house 
ifter milking, haying and gardening, 
we saw what we later considered 
1 gift from heaven. A hungry family 
lrove up in a battered, dusty car. 
"hey had seen our ad; the husband 
was a milker. The farmer for whom 
ne had worked died; he needed a 
job. Inviting them to share our meal, 
we decided this could be the answer 
for us, 

Capable and affable, the man co- 
operated with my husband as our 
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previous help never had. We ac- 
cepted him, his wife and two chil- 
dren as members of the family, in- 
cluded them in picnics, provided a 
beautiful new house trailer with 
television, gave gifts to the children 
and gasoline for their car, all while 
paying a high salary plus other 
benefits. We sang their praises 
throughout the countryside. 
Expecting them to stay a long 
time, we suggested they register 
their six-year-old in our fine ele- 


mentary school. Soon after that, things - 


changed. They went away for several 
days. Upon returning, the man took 
off again, leaving his family at the 
farm. His wife told tales of tragic 
death in the family. She feared he 
would not come back. 

We slowly learned that he was 






























fleeing from repaying large sums of 
money to people back home. When 
he did arrive a week later, we of- 
fered to help by lending him funds 
each week to add to a deduction 
from salary until the debt was paid. 
He appeared agreeable. His child 
spent three happy days in school. 
But the morning after payday, my 
husband discovered them gone. 

The family left as they had ar- 
rived, their car filled with their be- 
longings. They had also helped 
themselves to a tank of gasoline... 
and later we discovered tools missing 
to the tune of $100, and two forged 
checks payable to this former em- 
ployee were passed by our bank. 
Undoubtedly, they decided to keep 
running and hiding. 

Our delicate happiness—balloon 


COMPARE 


WHAT YOU NEED 


burst. Disillusion remains — but they 
did help us when we were desperate. 
We wish them luck and feel sorry 
for the children. 

Irony of ironies, as they disap- 
peared, back on the scene came the 
“regulars” who had finished their 
stint at resorts closed for the season. 
They needed a nest for the winter. 
Could we afford to turn them away? 
No sirree! 

Can ambition, vision, and lifetime 
farm experience meet the challenge 
of an uncertain labor supply of tran- 
sient misfits or outcasts from society? 
Of those fleeing the law? As summer 
yielded to fall, we wondered how 
much longer my matured, _less- 
cheerful farmer husband can keep 
milk flowing in Dairyland! — Ruth 
Kross, Ellenville, New York 








WITH WHAT YOU GET 
FROM 


CYGON' 267 


SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDE 


® Dependable control of many sucking and chewing 


insects 


® Convenient intervals to harvest; you can even 
apply CYGON on the day of harvest on beans, 


peas, and peppers 


e Three-way action—contact, residual and systemic 
® Can be applied by ground or air equipment 
® Known reliability backed by years of successful 


grower use 


If you grow any of these vegetables, see what CYGON 


can do for you: 


Beans (green, lima, 
snap, dry) 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Collards 


Endive Peppers 
Kale Potatoes 
Lettuce Spinach 
Melons Swiss Chard 
Mustard Greens Tomatoes 
Peas Turnips 


For information on CYGON, write for leaflet PE-5647. 
Before using CYGON, stop and read the label. American 
Cyanamid Co., Box 400, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


* Trademark 
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SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDE 


You're a step ahead witha 
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A Surge milk cooling system is specially designed and engineered to become part of a total Surge system. 
Instant cooling, booster cooling, conventional milk cooling tanks, washers and compressors are all available, 





each designed to fit a specific need and each backed by the same Surge services that protect 
thousands of pipeline and parlor installations throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


When you’re ready to discuss making improvements in your milk cooling system, see your Surge dealer. 
He wants to make your whole milking system his Kole aSLoIN ; 


Pre-cooling. Surge Tube Coolers transfer 
the heat of your milk to a cooling 
medium, such as water. Using your 
regular water source, tube cooling 
reduces the heat load on your milk tank. 
Combined with an ice builder, as shown 
here, tube coolers provide instant cooling 
to a safe storage temperature before 
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“Six Treatment” automatic tank washing. 
Stainless steel pump cleans tank interior 
efficiently and economically by 
re-circulating water or cleaning solutions. 
Built-in spray ball washes and rinses all 
interior surfaces of the tank uniformly 

and efficiently. Cycles include: cold rinse, 
tempered rinse, wash, tempered post 
rinse, post rinse, and acidifying rinse. 


Bulkheaded to conserve space. Special 
sealed agitator allows Surge VSC and 
SSC series tanks to be bulkheaded even 
through outside walls. Ideal for a growing 
dairy where milk room space is limited. 


Ice building. A Surge Ice Builder delivers 
32°-34° F. chilled water to tube coolers 
or to your milk tank. Permits more 
efficient use of the condensing unit. 

The ultimate in quality cooling. 
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Easy to maintain. Choose from stainfess 
steel exterior or heavy gauge steel 
plating that’s grit blasted, zinc coated, 
primed and finished with oven-dried 
vinyl. All Surge tanks are stainless steel 
inside; polished to a finish that exceeds 
3-A standards. 


c 


Precision cold wall is constructed of 
dieformed stainless steel that provides 
uniform distribution of the refrigerant. 
Cold wall is vertically divided to allow 
either side to cool independently. 


Rugged construction of Surge milk, 
cooling tanks prevents tank distortion 
assuring constant accuracy of milk 
calibration. Special Cali-Bar® measuring 
rod mounts inside the man-hole opening 
on cylindrical tanks and tilts back for 
easy removal. Cali-Bar® mounting bracket 
becomes one of the leveling points 
assuring accurate installation. 


Bottom filling. Optional on all Surge 
tanks. Eliminates milk residue on 
interior surface above the storage level. 
Reduces agitation. Eliminates need for 
reaching or climbing over top of tank. 
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SURGE 


For more information see your Surge dealer 


2100 South York Road, Oak Brook, Il 


or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
linois 60521 
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Introducing the new 
Massey-Ferguson 200 forage harvester. 
This is the chopper you need to work with your 

80-110 horsepower tractor. Every part of the 
Massey-Ferguson 200 works in harmony to 
chop more and better forage. A wide 1912" 
throat and 20" cutterhead gives you capacity to 
chop fast. Carbide knives, shearbar and revers- 
ible recut screens give you uniformity of cut. 

Left hand delivery more accurately fills 
wagons or trucks. Wagons pull in a straight 
line behind the tractor for less side draft in 
slippery fields and on hillsides. 

One of the best things you get with a 
Massey-Ferguson 200 forage harvester is the 
same up-to-date technology that Massey put 














Cutterhead is the heart. Proper 

knife angle assures uniformity of 
cut. Cutterhead’s only job is to cut. 
Separate fan fills wagons. 


PTO powered touch-up grinder is 
standard. Optional Massey- 
Ferguson electric helix grinder. 
Knives stay in place with either 


grinder. one-row corn head. 


Chops like the big ones. 
Costs like the small ones. 





Powerline designed to take up to 
110 horsepower tractors. 540 and 
1000 rpm PTO capabilities. Heavy 
duty main slip clutch, rather than 
shear pins. 


Choose from three crop heads. 
Five ft. hay pickup. Two-row corn 
head handles 28-40" rows. Economy 








into the Massey-Ferguson 260. Massey-Ferguson 
engineers had the same set of objectives for 
both machines—big capacity, smooth, even flow 
of material, uniform length of chop, separate 
delivery fan, left hand delivery and a strong 
drive train. 

The basic difference in the two machines 
is that the Massey-Ferguson 200 is designed for 
use with medium sized tractors while the 
Massey-Ferguson 260 is designed for use with 
tractors up to 175 horsepower. 

Your Massey-Ferguson dealer can show 
you a full line of Massey-Ferguson hay and 
forage equipment. See him soon. 


Hitch up 
to Massey. 


dL od 


Massey Ferguson 
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Wide 19!" throat. Feeds forage 
in a thin, even layer for precision 
and uniform cut. Torsion bar 
stabilized feed rolls assure 
positive feeding. 


Manual or remote controls. 
Cab-mounted controls operate 
spout swing, deflector and 
transmission shift. 


Recut screens. Massey-Ferguson 
sereens have more wrap-around, 
openings, and recutting area. 
Reversible for long life. 








Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 
Jay’s Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc. 


La Fargeville - 
C &J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Nelliston 
Del’s Tractor Sales 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc 


Wellsville 
Stout Bros. Sales & Service 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Gavlin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 





VIF 12 Economy Baler provides re- 
iability for the medium-size opera- 
ion at low cost. Available with 
6-in. capacity pickup, 3-joint 
*TO—or 2-joint for further econ- 
omy. Makes 15,000 bales without a 
stop for greasing. Field proved. 
‘ack and pickup gauge wheel are 
standard. 
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OUR COVER 


For more than 100 years, there have 
been sheep on the farm now owned by 
George Mayne, Jr., of Bergen, New York. 
He is the fourth generation of the family 
on this farm. Photo by Doris Barker 
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Model 315 





BUSH ® HOG Model 315 is designed to make 
any big cutting job a breeze. 15’of flexible mus- 
cle for a smooth, even cut. Free-floating side 
units cut efficiently from 90° up, to 22° down. 
Model 315 is designed with center unit to the 
rear, reducing weight on tractor drawbar by one- 
half. Three sets of free swinging blades that 
overlap for a complete cut. Rugged efficiency 
you can count on . from the people who 
pioneered rotary cutters. 


Send for free literature 
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| BUSH* HOG 


Dept.AA 
Selma, aabanhs 36701 


BUSH-HOG).2°"""" 


“It’s not a Bush Hog Address 
if it doesn’t say Bush Hog.” | City 
{ State Zip 
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Celebrate The Nations Bicentennial 


NEW ENGLAND FALL FOLIAGE TOUR 
October 4—12 


You'll see so much that combines the historic 
beginnings of our nation with the beauties of the 
turning trees painted by nature's magic brush. Quaint 
Old Sturbridge Village, Concord, Lexington, Plymouth, 
salty Cape Cod, Boston, Salem. And then we swing 
north to Maine, the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, Mt. Washington, through the Green 
Mountains to Vermont. Great scenery! 
Historic highlights! An all-expense, care- 
fully planned, fully escorted AA-TSB 
motorcoach tour. Reservations limited. 
Send for your free folder today! 


OWTOy, 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. B-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Send me your colorful folder on the New England Fall Foliage Tour. 


Name 
Address 
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REFLECTIONS 


It was back in 1961 that Harold Hawley first 
began writing his column...then entitled 
“Gayway Farm Notes”... for American Agri- 
culturist. Since then, his comments have ap- 
peared in almost every issue up to this one. 

An overflowing churchful of people have 
paid their last respects to Harold at a memorial 
service ... members of his family have returned, 
as return all bereaved must, to the tasks of 
everyday living...and the world moves on. 
Harold inspired many across the years with his 
bedrock loyalty to family, church, neighborli- 
ness, and farming profession. If I were to sum 
up his influence, I would choose the words 
constructive and courageous. 

Reflection upon Harold’s passage through 
this vale of tears cannot but raise the question 
of immortality. If a person is only dust... to 
return entirely to the dust... then life’s ecstasy 
as well as agony somehow seems a cruel joke. 

The conviction that life continues in some 
new dimension beyond physical death lends 
meaning even to the sorrow and heartbreak 
that is an inexorable part of the common lot of 
mankind. It makes possible...and even re- 
warding ...the demanding adherence to moral 
and ethical values scorned by those who eat, 
drink, and are merry because they believe that 
ultimate death lurks in some unknown tomorrow. 

There is much that separates the species homo 
sapiens into squabbling groups. . . race, religion, 
nationalism, status, competition for the world’s 
goodies, and all the rest... but death is the 
common denominator of us all. It has been my 
privilege to have known numerous people 
across the years who have ennobled even this 
final chapter with their calm conviction of 
immortality, and Harold was one of them. 

We are not prepared to live abundantly until 
we are able to die unafraid. 


COOPERATIVES IN TROUBLE 


Visits with milk-marketing experts lead me to 
these thoughts about where we are in the Fed- 
eral Order 2 (New York-New Jersey) area: 

— The overall milk market has deteriorated 
sharply in recent months ...supply up, demand 
down, and the Order 2 milkshed awash with 
residual-surplus milk (defined as milk which 
cannot be sold profitably, primarily in the form 
of butter or powder). 

— An economic incentive for dropping mem- 
bership in (or staying out of) a milk coopera- 
tive in Order 2 ranges from 10 to 26 cents 
or more per hundredweight, depending on the 
particular cooperative’s level of deduction. As 
one milk-marketing specialist puts it, “Coopera- 
tive members as compared to non-members in 
Order 2 have been at a disadvantage in terms 
of dollar return per hundredweight of milk for 
many years. It takes real religion to hang in 
there on the part of the individual dairyman.” 

— However, there is general agreement among 
those acquainted in depth with northeastern 
milk marketing that some organization of pro- 
ducers is essential to the viability of the milk 
marketing order. Some old-timers remember 
the days before dairy cooperatives... when it 
was every producer for himself, and milk han- 
dlers really “taking” the hindmost...and they 
don’t relish a return to those chaotic condi- 
tions. 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


— The blunt fact of life is that the coopera- 
tives are handling the majority of residual-sur- 
plus milk. They lose money on it because the 
Order requires paying more for it than can be 
recovered in the marketplace. Two options face 
cooperatives as a result... go bankrupt, or pass 
along the losses to members in the form of 
deductions. 

If present losses were spread over all dairy- 
men in Order 2, it would amount to 5-10 cents 
per hundredweight, but it’s 10 to 20 cents 
when spread over only co-op members... and 
it gets worse at an accelerating rate as co-ops 
lose members. And every time the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin Series (based heavily on cheese 
prices) pushes milk prices up, the co-ops tend 
to get it in the neck again because they must 
pay producers more for Class 2 milk made into 
butter and powder that remain unprofitable. 
Heads they lose, tails they don’t win! 

Orders around Order 2 use the New York- 
New Jersey area as a giant surge tank... dump- 
ing surplus milk into it during high-production 
periods, and drawing milk from it when milk 
supplies slacken. So Order 2 ends up as a mar- 
ket balancer for milk supplies not normally 
associated with its production area. 

— The gut of the problem is that some Class 
2 milk in Order 2 is overvalued at the farm, 
and the cooperatives are the only organizations 


ethat can legally come to grips with the facts 


of life in the marketplace by taking deductions 
from their members. The fundamental remedy 
involves spreading over all producers the costs 
involved in balancing supply and demand when 
clearing the market of the residual-surplus milk 
...or better yet, pricing that milk in the first 
place according to the realities of the market 
so it doesn’t have to be handled at a loss. 

Order 2 gives every producer an equal share 
of the fluid milk market, but it unfortunately 
does not place the burden of handling the re- 
sidual surplus equally on all producers. Pri- 
vileges are offered without the requirement of 
responsibilities ... a sure invitation to trouble! 

— The members of cooperatives have refused 
to recognize that there is a difference in value 
of milk at one farm as compared to another. 
Milk filling a big tank on a good road in a high- 
dairy-density area is worth more per hundred- 
weight than a small dab of the same quality 
milk on a dead-end road away back in the hills 
at the top of a gear-grinding climb. Proprietary 
handlers tend to pick up the big loads on the 
best roads, and let the co-ops fight the mud and 
snow. “The stop-charge makes a lot of eco- 
nomic sense,’ comments an economist, “but 
co-ops traditionally emphasize equal treatment 
for all members.” 

The financial future of Order 2 cooperatives 
is cloudy, and dairymen face an agonizing 
dilemma. On a personal basis, the dollar lure 
to be a non-member looms large... but the 
prospect for all dairymen in the milkshed is not 
pleasant if milk cooperatives are brought down 
in a sea of fiscal red ink...a prospect not 
nearly as remote as some dairymen think. 

The problems are both economic and insti- 
tutional ones; most of those could be quickly 
moderated by changes in Order 2, but there 
are 60 other federal orders where problems are 
different. The human problems involved are 
much thornier and difficult to solve. There are 
personal advantages to be gained by some 
admidst the status quo... including some pro- 
prietary handlers who eagerly seek to exploit 


the weakness of any cooperative that competes 
against them. 

And some dairymen are perfectly content t 
let the co-ops stew in their own pasteurizec 
milk as long as it means “more money in m 
pocket.” As some writer once said, “There ar 
two kinds of people in the world... those who 
are willing to carry the load, and those who are 
willing to let them!” The churches have for 
generations been supported by a relative few 
and used by a much larger number. 

And what are my immortal words of wisdom 
about a situation involving so much emotione!| 
controversy? I’m glad you asked that question 
... half of my friends are for one side of the 
argument, and half are for the other side... an’ 
Im for my friends! 

Seriously, I can understand the points mad 
by both members and non-members of Order - 
dairy cooperatives. Statesmanship | demand 
long-range cooperative effort among people t 
accomplish collective goals unattainable  t 
any one of them individually ... but the short 
run rationalizations on behalf of going it alon 
for more money are overpowering. 

In the final analysis, my personal choice musi 
be on behalf of building, and actively partici- 
pating in, strong dairy cooperatives. Like the 
churches, their staffs (and members) are mere 
fallible mortals who are far from perfect... 
but the principles upon which cooperatives ar 
founded will stand the test of time. 


SOME REAL LEVERAGE 


Farmers have for years chafed at New York’s 
stream-protection law which forces landowners 
to obtain a permit from the Department ot 
Environmental Conservation before moving 
anything in a creek bed classified as a trout 
stream. The permit procedure for the land- 
owner is long and complicated... apply to the 
DEC; publish a notice in the legal column of a 
local newspaper as to where, when, and why 
the project is to be undertaken; then wait 30 
days for the public to file written objections; 
and DEC eventually decides the issue. If the 
landowner doesn’t like the decision, he can 
request a public hearing, and DEC sets one 
for 30 days later...and the final decision is 
made at that hearing. A farmer could grow 
old...and his crop wither away... waiting 
for permission to dig a hole in his creek for an 
irrigation-intake hose! 

Some farmers in western New York have re- 
cently posted their property with signs reading, 
“Due to action taken against us farmers by the 
New York State Conservation and Environ- 
mental Control Board, this land is now closed 
to the public for trespassing for all purposes.” 
Farmers across the state are invited to join the 
posting drive... Walter Mehlenbacher, Castile, 
New York 14427 (telephone 716-493-2553) is 
a leader of the move. 

We live in an era during which food has for 
40 years been generally abundant in_ these 
United States...and cheap in terms of hours 
of labor required by the average family to earn 
enough to pay for its groceries. The non-farm 
consumers have for so long been lulled to sleep 
by plentiful and cheap food that they aren't 
about to listen to farmers attempting to ex 
plain the food-supply (and cost) realities re- 
sulting from bureaucratic harassment of agri 
culture. 

But suppose 75 percent of all farmers postec 
their land as their colleagues in western New 
York are doing? My guess is that sportsme! 
would really sit up and take notice... and bring 
a thousand times more influence to bear on the 
state’s politicians than farmers can generate! 

Sure, it’s convenient for the 98 percent of the 
state’s population who are non-farmers to use 
the farmer’s lands and streams (on which he 
pays taxes) for hunting and fishing... and then 
get their legislators to pass laws restricting the 
farmer’s use of his own property in order to en- 
hance hunting and fishing. But is it justice? 
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CALDERONE CASE 


In response to your request for 
nformation regarding the “Calder- 
me Case,” here are the events as 
they took place: 

1. Several seasonal farm workers 
lecided they no longer wished to 
work at their assigned farm. 

2. The farmer asked them to leave 
30 that he could bring in a new crew 
vhich would need the _presently- 
»ccupied housing. 

3. The workers refused to leave. 

4. The farmer then sought help 
‘rom local authorities and was told 
to provide a reasonable extra time 
period to enable the workers to 
leave in an orderly fashion. The 
farmer complied, and within the 
specified time period the workers 
left. 

5. Camden Rural Legal Services, 
Inc, (a publicly-funded agency) took 
the matter to court on the premise 
that the workers were tenants and 
herefore subject to the eviction 
proceedings of the Landlord Tenant 
A ct. 

6. The farmer challenged _ this 
nterpretation and the matter went 
to the county court. 

7. The farmer informed Farm 
jureau of this case and asked for 
any assistance we could provide. 
Jur chief counsel examined the case 
ind advised that it could be a very 
erious problem if the court decided 
in favor of the workers. 

The Landlord Tenant Act says 
hat you cannot evict a tenant with- 
yut due process, which would amount 
» considerable time and expense 
to the landlord. In some cases, that 
uuld mean a period of ten days to 
vo weeks before the housing would 
be available. In the meantime, the 
workers would be living free, not 
orking and new crews could not 
be housed without providing addi- 
tional facilities. 

8. Farm Bureau entered the case 
iter the decision at the county 
‘evel had been decided in favor of 
ic farmer, but immediately appealed 

Camden Rural Legal Services, 
ic. Our decision to enter the case 
as based on the precedent-setting 
ctor affecting every farmer in New 

iersey. Furthermore, we were ad- 
ised it could affect every farmer 

1 the nation that houses seasonal 
orkers. 

Y. Farm Bureau began a Legal 
defense Fund because of the antici- 
ited high cost of carrying the case 
» the U.S. Supreme Court if neces- 
ry. Farm Bureau members through- 
ut the state contributed. 

10. The case went from the county 
ourt to the Appellate Division of 
tate Superior Court. We hired an 





withdrew its appeal...thereby al- 
lowing the lower court decision to 
stand. 

12. Farm Bureau’s efforts paid off. 
The decision holds that a seasonal 
worker does not have tenant rights 
under the Landlord Tenant Act. 

13. This does not mean that at 
some time in the future a new case 
could not be initiated, but a prece- 
dent-setting decision has been made.— 
S. Cable Spence, Jr., Secretary of New 
Jersey Farm Bureau. 


EFD MILK 


This letter answers a letter written 
by Mrs. Shirley DeMartinis of Hone- 
oye Falls, New York, which appeared 


Not everybody can offer you the wide range 
of buildings, and the professional capa- 
bilities it takes to see that you get the best 
building for your needs at the best price. 


We can, and do. 


More models, more plans, more sizes. In 
farm buildings of all kinds—machinery stor- 
age, beef, dairy, hogs or horses. Utility build- 
ings for every purpose—storage, workshops 
and garages, or a versatile combination of all 
three under one roof. 





All strong, durable, weathertight buildings of 
rugged wood frame construction with beaut- 
iful exteriors of maintenance-free color steel 
or aluminum. All professionally engineered, 
built and backed by Wickes—serving 
Americans for more than 120 years. 


All priced to fit your budget. 


Wickes Buildings 


A Division of The Wickes Corporation 


See our new 
Handbook 

of Farm Building 
Construction 


Factual illustrated building 
guide. Tells you what to look 
for in a quality farm structure. 


in the January issue of AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 

Shirley, if you will check with the 
chairman of your booth, you will find 
that the hot dog and hamburg con- 
cession stands decided at the plan- 
ning meetings prior to the Empire 
Farm Days they would not sell milk. 
Their decision had nothing to do 
with Dairylea, but one of the reasons 
was that they did not have proper 
refrigeration for keeping milk. 

In these planning meetings for 
the food concessions, it was also 
decided by all chairmen to get their 
food from the same source. This 
made it more convenient and eco- 
nomical for everybody concerned. 
Dairylea had refrigerator trucks on 
the grounds the entire time of the 
Empire Farm Days. We were quite 
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capable of supplying any and all of 


' the concessions that desired milk. 


As far as not being able to find 
milk on the grounds other than the 
Dairylea booth, that is hard to be- 
lieve. Milk could be bought at the 
barbecue concessions as well as out 
in the field. Our Young Cooperators, 
thanks to area dealers who loaned 
us garden tractors and wagons, were 
out in the field selling milk at the 
start of the day till the end. 

This year, Shirley, if you would 
like to sell milk at your stand, speak 
to your chairman. Dairylea would 
be more than happy to supply you. 

We dairy farmers would love to 
have all the stands selling milk, and 
everybody drinking it! — Barbara 
Blodgett, Chairman-Dairylea Booth, 
Lima, New York 


Buildings Unlimited 


for budgets that aren’t . 


WORKSHOPS 
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DAIRY BUILDINGS 
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HORSE BUILDINGS 
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Call Collect or Mail Coupon Today AA‘6 


Lets you compare engineer- 
ing, features, workmanship 
before you buy. 


‘xpert attorney and he began the 
long process of building his case. 

ll. After two years since the case 
was initiated, Camden Rural Legal 
Services, Inc., in January of 1975, 


Waterville, New York, Box 356 « (315) 841-8949 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, Box 667 « (717) 421-2185 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania, Box 669 « (814) 763-4481 

Ephrata, Pennsylvania, Box 300 » (717) 733-2312 
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DAIRY, LIVESTOCK & BARN 


Contact and Space. Spray 


ITH QWICH EMOCRDOWN, KIL ANE REPKLUIS CHEMICALS 


NO FLIES ARE RESISTANT TO IT 
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MANU PACTURED BY 
' PASSAIC AVE., WEST CALOWEAL, W. 4. 
NET CONTENTS 2 GALLONS 


Ask your“dealer or write 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Passaic Avenue, W. Caldwell, N. J. 
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Make Your Own 


Mat 
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MINI-MILL attachment when com- 
bined with a chain saw makes 
smooth, ready-to-use lumber 
from logs. Clamps on in 
seconds, no holes to drill. 
One size fits most saws. 
Easy-to-operate, no moving 
parts. At your tool 
supplier, or contact: 

Woodcutters 

Headquarters 

(10 miles North of Utica) 
Barneveld, N.Y. 13304 
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PICKER 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
COPE TR Ame Mim ee) OE A ae OL Lg 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena, Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 





GENERATE 3-PHASE POWER 
from SINGLE-PHASE! 


Arco ROTO-PHASE is proven dependability to 
operate any type of 3-phase equipment on a 
single-phase line. Field experience since 1963 
has proven ROTO-PHASE to dependably operate 
nearly any 3-phase application imaginable, and 
at 100% HP ratings. Only one ROTO-PHASE is 
required for multi-motor installations. 

For complete information and specifications, 
request Arco Catalog 7310-F. 


eAs advertised in National Trade Publicationse 


ARCS SCA Ties x 
ARCS ELECTRIC 

Box 278 - Shelbyville, Indiana 46176 
Area Code 317-398-9713 
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EMPIRE 
FARM DAYS 


Dollar Guide 





TEAT DIPPING plus dry-cow treatment (infusion of anti- 
biotics into udder after drying off) are more beneficial 
together than either one alone in terms of mastitis preven- 
tion. Time involved is 6 seconds per cow after each milk- 
ing to dip teats, 10 to 15 seconds per cow each year to 
dry-treat. 





MORE MILK in the first quarter of 1975 than in the same 
period of 1974... that's the story in every northeastern 
state except New Jersey. March was tenth consecutive 
month in which New York milk production exceeded 
year-earlier levels. 


GOOD HAY WEATHER almost always comes across the 
Northeast for a week late in May, or very early in June. 
It's a profitable time to be geared up to make a lot of hay: 


FORCE-MOLTING of layers involved about 8 percent of 
New York State's total poultry flocks on April 1, says 
Crop Reporting Service ... compared to only 1 percent 
a year ago. 


ALAR, a growth regulator used by fruit growers, isn't 
available for purchase this year. It's reported that EPA 
closed down one plant manufacturing Alar's basic chemical 
component, and the only other plant burned: 





BEEKEEPING short course at Penn State University 

July 14-18. For details, contact Fred Snyder, 306 Agri- 
cultural Engineering Building, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 16802. 


CATTLE PRICES (beef) have shown some strength lately 
... probably will be $41-$43/cwt. July-September. But 
an awful lot of cattle are out there to be sold, so beef 
prices (and associated dairy-cattle prices) not likely to 
move up much until 1976. 


REDKLOUD is name of fast-maturing red kidney bean 
being grown on about 3,000 acres in New York State in 
1975. It matures about 85 days after planting ... as much 
as three weeks earlier than most varieties. 


MAPLE SYRUP production season this year was one of 
best ever. Retail prices at farm running from $12 to $14 
per gallon, in spite of large production. 


ALDRIN AND DIELDRIN have gone down EPA's tube. 
Manufacture and sale of these pesticides are forbidden for 
for crop use, and the Shell Chemical Company has 
announced discontinuance of their manufacture ... even 
though they are still legal for termite control and closed 


moth-proofing systems. 


EGG PRODUCERS can now sell ''restricted'' eggs (such as 
"checks"') at their own retail outlets ... whether or not at 
the site of production. Change in regulation made by USDA. 


ROLL-OVER PROTECTION for tractors (over 20 hp that 
will be operated by employees) manufactured after October 
25, 1976 will be required. Final federal standards do not 
require retro-fitting existing tractors on farms. nae 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC milk marketing order has been 
expanded to add 11 more Pennsylvania counties. Ballots 
showed 97 percent of voting dairymen approved the step... 
and 95 percent approved extension of present dairy 
advertising and promotion plan into the expanded area. 


"SAWDUST MASTITIS" is caused by coliform bacteria 


called Klebsiella. Logs apparently become contaminated 
with the organism during skidding. If you have the blackhat 
in your herd, consider: bedding with something other than 


sawdust ... have feed available when cows leave milking 


parlor so teat ends will close while cows are on their feet 
... dip teats in antiseptic solution immediately after 
removal of milking machine (a good practice in all 
situations). 





NEW YORK 


Adams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Avon 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, !nc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co.,' 
Cazenovia 

J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc 
Cortland 

|.H. Sales & Service 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, In 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment.Co., Inc 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., !nc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., !nc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Penn Yan 

Finger Lakes Tractor 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, In 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, !n« 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 





How many | 
430 features are missing 
from your baler? 





Handles sisal or plastic 







twine without knotter 
Exclusive IH knotter ties adjustment. Bale non-stop. 
a cushioned, double-diameter Only on the 430. 
knot. Super strong for 
fewer broken bales. 
Packer fingers sweep 
the full feed area. 
Another 430 exclusive. Result: 
up to 17 tons per hour baled. 





aL 
ATERNATION 
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The biggest power train 

in the industry— 4,800 lbs. 
65-inch effective pickup driving force— to match 
width. Gets those wide baling capacity. 
windrows the easy way. 


Knives that go up to Gear drive—not chain— 
30,000 bales between for less friction and wear. 
sharpenings. Longer life with less maintenance. 


For even faster baling, hitch your 430 to an IH 
Hydrostatic tractor. You'll work at maximum 
PTO capacity—whatever the windrow size, 
terrain or ground speed. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





HETIL Hanvesier, 


We build better machines for the business of farming. 





Onondaga County Youth Fair, 
Syracuse July 24-27 
Clinton County Fair, 


= Plattsburgh July 25-30 
1975 Fair dates Ae 
July 25-Aug.2 


Middletown 
Broome County Fair, 


Information supplied by 


Cattaraugus County Fair, 


state departments of agriculture Little Valley July 27-Aug. 
Otsego County Fair, 
Morris July 28-Aug. 
NEW YORK Afton Fair July 20-26 Oneida County Fair, 
Jefferson County Fair, Boonville July 28-Aug. : 
Ontario County Fair, Watertown July 20-26 Caledonia Fair July 29-Aug. ¢ 
Canandaigua July 7-12 Chautauqua County Fair, Tompkins County Fair, 
Trumansburg Fair July 8-12 Dunkirk July 21-26 Etna July 29-Aug. 
Lewis County Fair, Saratoga County Fair, Orleans County Youth Fair, 
Lowville July 14-19 Ballston Spa July 21-26 Knowlesville July 29-Aug. 
Yates County Fair, Hemlock Lake Fair, Greene County Youth Fair, 
Penn Yan July 14-20 Hemlock July 22-26 Durham July 30-Aug. 
Allegany County Fair, Seneca County Fair, Schuyler County Fair, 
Angelica July 15-20 Waterloo — July 23-26 Watkins Glen July 30-Aug. 
Oswego County Fair, Madison County Fair, Chenango County Fair, 
Sandy Creek July 16-20 Brookfield July 23-27 Norwich Aug. 3-9 

























COMPAR 


WHAT YOU NEED 
WITH WHAT YOU GET 
FROM 


CYGON' 267 


SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDE 


Dependable control of many sucking and chewing 
insects 


e Convenient intervals to harvest; you can even 
apply CYGON on the day of harvest on beans, 
peas, and peppers 
Three-way action—contact, residual and systemic 
Can be applied by ground or air equipment 


Known reliability backed by years of successful 
grower use 


If you grow any of these vegetables, see what CYGON 
can do for you: 


Beans (green, lima, Endive Peppers 
snap, dry) Kale Potatoes 
Broccoli Lettuce Spinach 
Cabbage Melons Swiss Chard 
Cauliflower Mustard Greens Tomatoes 
Collards Peas Turnips 


For information on CYGON, write for leaflet PE-5647. 
Before using CYGON, stop and read the label. American 
Cyanamid Co., Box 400, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


* Trademark 


ABI 





aa 


CYGON' 267 


SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDE 


Whitney Point July 27-Aug. 


bo 





Genesee County Fair, 


Batavia Aug. 4-9 
St. Lawrence County Fair, 

Gouverneur Aug. 4-9 
Cortland County Youth Fair, 

Cortland Aug. 5-8 
Cayuga County Youth Fair, 

Auburn Aug. 5-10 
Chemung County Fair, 

Horseheads Aug. 5-10 
Niagara County Youth Fair, 

Lockport Aug. 6-9 
Ulster County Fair, 

New Paltz Aug. 7-10 
Rockland County Youth Fair, 

West Nyack Aug. 8-10 
Warren County Youth Fair, 

Warrensburg Aug. 8-10 
Albany County Fair, 

Altamont Aug. 11-16 
Delaware County Fair, 

Walton Aug. 11-16 
Monroe County Fair, 

Henrietta Aug. 11-16 
Essex County Fair, 

Westport Aug. 12-16 
Tioga County Fair, 

Owego Aug. 12-17 
Dundee Fair Aug. 13-16 
Herkimer County Fair, 

Frankfort — Aug. 13-17 
Sullivan County Youth Fair, 

Grahamsville Aug. 15-17 
Erie County Fair, 

Hamburg Aug. 15-23 
Wyoming County Fair, 

Pike Aug. 17-23 
Franklin County Fair, 

Malone Aug. 17-24 
Wayne County Fair, 

Palmyra Aug. 18-23 
Steuben County Fair, 

Bath Aug. 18-24 
Washington County Fair, 

Greenwich Aug. 18-23 
Schoharie County Fair, 

Cobleskill Aug. 19-24 
Dutchess County Fair, 

Rhinebeck Aug. 19-24 
New York State Fair, 

Syracuse Aug. 26-Sept. 
Montgomery County Fair, 

Fonda Aug. 27-Sept. 
Rensselaer County Fair, 

Schaghticoke Aug. 28-Sept. 
Columbia County Fair, 

Chatham Aug. 28-Sept. 


‘Genesee Valley Breeders Fair, 


Avon Aug. 30-31 
Nassau, Queens and 

Suffolk County Fair, ; 

Old Bethpage Oct. 10-13 





NYS AGRICULTURAL 
COMMISSIONER 


New commissioner of agriculture 
in the Empire State is John S. Dyson 
of Millbrook, New York. A graduate 
in agricultural 
economics from 
Cornell Univer- 
sity, which he 
currently serves 
as a member 
of the advisory 
council at the 
College of Agri- 
culture and Life 
Sciences, he also 
holds a master’s 
degree in public affairs from Prince- 
ton. 

Until recently, Dyson was presi- 
dent of Dymer Communications 
Inc., which publishes weekly news 
papers in Ulster, Nassau, Suffolk an: 
Westchester counties. He is th 
author of Our Historic Hudson, an« 
has also written numerous article 
on agricultural and governmenta 
issues, both domestic and foreign. 

Prior to appointment to his new 
position by Governor Carey, Dyso! 
managed the family farm in Mill 
brook and worked on a Wyomins 
cattle ranch. 





John S. Dyson 
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Milk doesn’t always 


“A lot of milk being sold in metro- 
politan New York City shouldn't 
even be given away!” Who in the 
agricultural establishment would 
have the nerve to challenge dairy- 
men and their organizations with 
such a statement? 

Prof. Dave Bandler of Cornell’s 
Department of Food Science, that’s 
who. To explore the issue in greater 
depth, I interviewed Dave on the 
matter of milk quality. — Gordon 
Conklin 


Dave, how about an overview of 
the situation to sort of set the stage? 

Well, I'm concerned that some 
children in school may be learning 
things about milk that the dairy 
industry will regret... namely, that 
they dislike it! More than 5.5 billion 
half-pints of milk are served each 
year to some 43 million school chil- 
dren in the United States. If each 
child drank just one half-pint a day 
...instead of the average of 0.7 
half-pint, it would mean a sales gain 
of 2.2 billion half-pints a year! 

But the long-run impact of chil- 
dren being exposed to low milk 
quality has even more significance 
because nutritionists believe that 
negative attitudes established in an 
individual’s earlier years become 
‘set’ for the rest of life. So it’s 
important to offer youngsters top- 
quality milk and dairy products. 

Unfortunately, studies of nearly 
1,000 public schools in New York 
State clearly show that milk flavor 
... the most important factor in its 
acceptance ...has a wide range. In 
fact, 85 percent of milk tested in 
New York City schools was rancid! 

As you'd expect, an average of 90 
percent of the students drank milk 
daily at schools where professional 
tasters rated milk as tasting “good” 
... Where flavor was “poor,” only 
66 percent...and in New York 
City, only 58 percent. 


What was the taste problem caus- 
ing these differences? 

Well, over the State as a whole, 
the most widespread objection. was 
cowy/barny/unclean off-flavor. This 
is caused at the farm... poor barn 
ventilation and dirty conditions. Un- 
fortunately, complicated milking 
systems on the farm are not always 
taken apart often enough for ade- 
quate cleaning...and some dairy- 
men are washing their equipment 
only once a day. 

But in New York City, rancidity 
-.. only peripherally connected with 
unclean conditions... was far and 
away the biggest culprit. 


How about some more figures on 
the extent of the problem? 

A flavor analysis of 969 samples 
of public-school milk in New York 
State showed only 19 percent with 
no off-flavor of any kind. A depress- 
ing 47 percent tasted cowy/barny/ 
unclean...15 percent had feed 
flavor ...and 12 percent were rancid. 
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taste good like 


it really should 


You said that a whopping 85 per- 
cent of the New York City school 
milk checked was rancid... how 
come? 

It’s partly a result of more efh- 
cient milking... pipelines, transfer 
systems, bulk tanks, pumps and other 
devices that agitate and foam the 
milk. The current design of bulk 
tanks is such that excessive sucking 
of air takes place when they're emp- 
tied, slapping around milk particles 
that really deserve to be labeled 
“fragile.” 

You see, there is an enzyme in 


milk called lipase, and it roams~ 


around looking for an opportunity 
to do its thing...namely, to break 
fat into its basic components of 
glycerol and fatty acids. One of those 
fatty acids carries the fancy handle 
of “butyric” ...the same blackhat 
that sometimes gives haycrop silage 
a terrible smell... but in milk it is 
a primary cause of rancidity. 

Each fat globule in milk normally 
is sheathed by a membrane that 
prevents lipase from “attacking” 
the fat. But the membrane is dam- 
aged by mechanical agitation as it 
goes from one stainless-steel mover 
to another all along the line from 
teat to table. In fact, the way to 
get rancid milk fast is to homogenize 
raw milk... the pasteurization pro- 
cess deactivates lipase so it doesn’t 
work any further on the fat of pas- 
teurized milk. Any off-flavor already 
developed, however, is not reduced. 


If that’s the case, why isn’t milk 
processed upstate and then shipped 
into New York City? 

Labor unions representing workers 
in metropolitan milk plants frown 
upon that practice! In the trade, 
the refusal of unions to allow milk 
packaged upstate to be sold in New 
York City is referred to as the 
“Chinese Wall.” 

There is at least one dealer, how- 
ever, who for many years has bottled 
milk upstate and shipped it to the 
metropolitan area. Taste testing 
indicates that his brand of milk has 
a noticeably superior quality. 

From a strictly technical point 
of view, this would be a viable 


industry-wide approach to the prob- 
lem of reducing the incidence of 
rancid milk in the New York City 
area. Another facet of the problem 
is that city health regulations forbid 
the storage of pasteurized milk in 
holding tanks . . . so that milk arriv- 
ing there on a Saturday morning is 
held raw (with lipase doing its 
stealthy work) until Sunday night 
when milk is processed. The whole 
rancidity problem hinges on the fact 
that milk is in the raw state for so 
long before it’s pasteurized and the 
lipase deactivated. 

We recently checked a refrigerated 
tank truck’s cargo of milk at. its 
upstate departure point, and found 
no rancidity. But we checked it at 
arrival in New York City and found 
the milk was rancid. 

I think the rule against storing 
pasteurized milk in a tank is ridicu- 
lous and has no basis in scientific 
fact. It compounds the problem of 
rancidity, forcing raw milk to be 
held under conditions where it con- 
tinues to deteriorate in taste... 
when pasteurization would easily 
cure that specific problem. 


Getting back to that school situa- 
tion in the City...is there another 
alternative to make the milk more 
palatable? 

Sure, chocolate syrup will mask 
any off-flavor except sourness. Re- 
member that these off-flavors do 
not represent any health hazard, 
but they do turn the kids off because 
of taste. 

But nutritionists tend to resist 
chocolate milk because of the sugar 
involved ...more calories (probably 
not needed), and all the problems 
of pricing chocolate versus white 
milk. Actually, more than half the 
schools upstate presently offer 
chocolate milk, but very few do so 
in New York City. 

Our research shows a clear prefer- 
ence for chocolate milk by children 
... When there is no price difference, 
the preference is two-to-one. When 
white milk flavor was poor, prefer- 
ence for chocolate milk was no less 
than three-to-one, and as high as 
ten-to-one. 





Why can’t milk be pasteurized 
upstate and then shipped to New 
York City for bottling with the 
lipase already put to beddy-bye? 

The logistics of doing that at the 
reload stations are time-consuming 
and add costs. This would require 


double pasteurization... doing it 
again in the City...and neither 
health people nor milk handlers 
cotton to the idea. Vermont and 
New York, though, are the only 
northeastern states that prohibit 
double pasteurization. 

Compounding the problem is the 
fact that New York City milk-dating 
law requires sale of milk within 66 
hours after pasteurization, so han- 
dlers don’t want to put the heat to 
it until nearly time to send it out. 
Although the general principle of 
dating milk is probably desirable, it 
seems that the seven-day “sell by 
a certain date” approach is more 
reasonable. 

With average shelf-life of milk 10 
to 14 days at 40 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the New York City dating law is an 
antique. The City’s milk-dating 
regulation actually works in some 
respects to lower the quality of milk 
offered to the consumer (because of 
the rancidity situation), and certainly 
tends to substantially raise its cost 
because of its accompanying waste 
and inefficiency. A more realistic 
dating law is badly needed in New 
York City. 


Dave, if you were handed a magic 
wand, and granted one wish on be- 
half of the dairy business, what 
would it be? 

Well, I'd wish that dairy-coopera- 
tive leaders and milk-plant managers 
would readjust their priorities so 
they'd assign more weight to looking 
at milk from the standpoint of why 
people buy it. They are beset with 
many other pressing concerns, and 
have tended to overlook what the 
consumer believes important about 
milk ...including taste, how long 
it will keep in the refrigerator, etc. 

Being “nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food” doesn’t sell any milk if 
it tastes like a treatment instead of 
a treat! 
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Stock and Grain Carrier 


This versatile unit, behind a pickup, does the 
hauling work of a big truck at about half the cost. 
Comes complete with fold-down racks for hauling 
stock —and heavy duty hydraulic hoist with 45 degree 
dump angle for hauling grain. 

Stop in and take a close look at Donahue’s quality 
construction and exclusive labor-saving features. We 
think you'll appreciate what you see. 


These exclusive standard features 
make DONAHUE your best buy. 


Hydraulic Jack Stand— 
raises and lowers the 
gooseneck, even fully 
loaded. Makes hookup 
and unhook a quick, ef- 
fortless, finger-tip oper- 
ation. Eliminates time 

consuming labor of 
hand cranking a jack. 


2-Point Hoist Controi— Operate our 
bed hoist from front, on the goose- 
neck, or the rear, near the endgate. 
Handy rear control lets 
you watch grain flow 
while dumping in auger 
hopper. 


Versatile Frame Design 
—All Donahue frames are 
built to accommodate 
optional third axle which 
the user can add at any 
time. Secured in place by 

4 heavy-duty bolts, 
the additional axle 
is recommended 
_____ for repeated long- 
distance, heavy- 
duty hauling. 
Tandem axles are 
sufficient for most 
f typical farm-to- 

market hauling. 


CATTLE LOADING CHUTES (optional) 













See your dealer or write or phone us for full 
information and dealer’s name. 





Dealerships Available 


Distributors for New York, Penna., 
New England and New Jersey — 


CUMMINGS & BRICKER, INC. 


111 Cedar Street BATAVIA, N. ¥Y. 14020 § 
Phone: 716/343-5411 


Choose Any 
Pinkeye Medication— 
Improve Results by 
Using It with 


® 
a 














Regular 
or Calf 
Size Patches 


Patch covers infected eye; 
eliminates repeated handling, 
confinement or isolation; protects 
from flies, sunlight, dust, wind and 
other irritants. Special adhesive lets 
patch fall off in 7 to 10 days. 



















AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
OR WRITE: 


ag troni¢ (ac 
we manurgacture progress 


Phone (402) 462-2181 
P.O. Box 1106, Hastings, Nebraska 68901 














FARMERS FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 


RED SUSPENDERS 
Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End -- $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 






25¢ For Brochure 
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Proclaimed by the politicians as 
a day devoted to food, April 17 came 
off bright and sunny at Ithaca, New 
York, as if in honor of the occasion. 
Food Day publicity gave the im- 
pression people would learn more 
about food...““where it comes 
from, what goes into it, why it 
costs what it does” and so on to 
quote the fliers and announcements 
that created a paper blizzard at 
street corners and gathering spots 
the day before. It was encouraging, 
I observed, to see society attempt- 
ing to learn more about food. 


Booths and displays, the literature 
said. And movies too, and speakers 
and even discussion: all this activity 
entirely devoted to food. “Oh boy,” 
I mused eagerly, “Congressman Jerry 
Litton would love this.” You know, 
farmers finally getting a slap on the 
back, a little recognition for the role 
they play. 

I meandered through the booths 
downtown. But there. was nothing 
about farmers or food production. 
How to brush your teeth correctly 
was a biggie, as well as canning 
homegrown goodies. And nutrition, 
too. I mean you'd have to be a 
mother-hater not to go along fighting 
tooth-plaque, or putting up _pre- 
serves, or eating a balanced diet... 
but what about where the food 
comes from, the production? 

Just a little perturbed, I struck 
out afoot up East Hill where Cor- 
nell’s Food Day was being held. 
“That’s a bastion of learning up 
there,” I reasoned, leaning into the 
long. uphill walk. “They'd surely 
know where food comes from.” 

Jacket off, panting a little and 
sweating a lot, I strode into Willard 
Straight Hall, the hub of student 
activity and site of Food Day fes- 
tivities. One room was full of ex- 
hibits, and students were three deep 
at each. At the first table, they were 
handing out food stamp eligibility 
worksheets. You were supposed to 
be surprised at how many people 
actually qualify for food stamps. Did 
you know, for instance, that you 
can deduct tuition and fees from 
income for eligibility, or that a 
household is defined for food stamp 
purposes as any group of people, 
related or not, who cook and buy 
their food together? 

Next was a guy trying to form a 
food-buying cooperative so as to 
combat middlemen and mark-up. 
He told me some “nice energy” had 
so far gone into the project. Not 
knowing how to discern energy 
which was nice from that which was 
not, I nodded amiably. He further 
explained that these food co-ops 
usually start out well, but end up 
with management problems... like 
who’s going to divvy up the pinto 
beans and such. 

A big crowd gathered around the 
Coalition For the Right to Eat. 
Copies of the Citizens’ Food Policy 
were being distributed. It looked 
something like an insurance policy 
except it didn’t insure anything 


Food 
Day: 


You 


should 
have 


been 
there 


by Earl Ainsworth 





except CFRE’s intent to place hu- 
man need above corporate profit. 

This organization particularly de- 
tested oligopolies, but had to settle 
for a display of a Monopoly board 
with a string of hotels on Boardwalk 
and Park Place. In the middle of it 
was a sign that said agribusiness. A 
third attraction was their free Crisis 
Cookbook featuring such culinary 
delights as crusty soybean casserole. 

On up the line, a bunch of vege- 
tarians were giving out vegetable 
protein bars, and they were going 
like hotcakes. Which they were. 
Problem was they were supposed 
to go like beefsteak. Which they 
weren't. 

They say the darkest hour is be- 
fore the dawn. On the verge of 
despair, I spied an agribusiness fact- 
sheet clutched in the mitts of what 
looked like a sixth-year archaeology 
student who misplaced his razor in 
high school. “Where did you get 
that?” I demanded, sensing that 
where you find agribusiness, you're 
bound to find answers. “Over there,’ 
he pointed in self-defense. 

His finger led to the busiest booth 
of all. The United Farm Workers. A 
cursory glance at the factsheet re- 
vealed the claim that family farms 
accounted for only 8 percent of the 
farm business last year. So as not. to 
be obscure, they defined a family 
farm as any farm that sells less than 
$5,000 worth of produce a year. 


Even more interesting was the 


. UFW’s startling revelation that the 


agribusiness complex is larger than 
the military-industrial complex. They 
claim that the federal budget figure 
for agriculture in 1974 was larger 
than that for military spending. How 
much of the ag budget went for 
food stamps wasn’t readily available. 

Suddenly came the call to rally. 
“Everyone outside,” bellowed the 
bullhorn. A cute little teenybopper- 
turned-twenty took up the red, white, 
and black banner of the United Farm 
Workers and _ proceeded outside 
where a makeshift podium wired 
for sound awaited an enticing list 
of speakers. A guy back from Rho- 
desia lamented the starvation and 
suffering there. A guy back from 
Bangladesh lamented the starvation 
and suffering there. A guy back from 
Ethiopia lamented the starvation 
and suffering there. 

Just as the grim specter of world- 
wide starvation promised to engulf 
the youthful Ivy Leaguers, a fellow 
behind me furtively mentioned to 
his companion in a low tone that 
he was starved. Here was somebody 
who clearly had the inside track on 
where food comes from. 

I followed them down two flights 
of stairs and through the swinging 
doors. Quicker than you could say 
“two cheeseburgers and an order of 
fries,” they were chowing down with 
at least three times as many colle- 
gians as were upstairs rallying. Per- 
haps this was the silent majority... 
at least they were doing more eating 
than talking. 

You really should have been there. 
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by Jay Richter 


Weohingten (CLEAN- 


s Good sanitation is good manage- 

report with ment — and increased profit op- 
portunities. Your Maes 

dealer can help you clean 


capita consumption of milk and brushes and sponges up. See him for these 


brushes and sponges at 
products has been on the decline, 





BUTZ STAYS 


Maes sensibly low prices. 
*When President Ford asked Earl aster cneac 


lf no dealer near you, 








Butz to stay on as Agriculture Secre- 
tary for the rest of this presidential 
term, through 1976, Butz had little 
trouble saying yes to the big boss. 
He likes the job. 

The decision laid to rest recurrent 
rumors over a year’s time that Butz’s 
departure was imminent, and has 
calmed unrest at the USDA. Even top 
officials around the Secretary had 
supposed from time to time that he 
was leaving. They maneuvered for 
thejob, unsettling department working 
stiffs who chose up sides, wasted time, 
wondered what would happen to 
them with a change at the top. So 
did farm leaders and ag lobbyists 
around town. 

Now everybody can settle down. 

Butz’s continued tenure means 
more of the same, sometimes much 
more — harder fighting up on Capi- 
tol Hill over farm spending, price 
protection for farmers; redoubled 
effort by the Secretary to get ex- 
pensive “welfare programs’ like food 
stamps off his back; aggressive export 
programs, lots of attention to what’s 
going on at the marathon trade 
negotiations in Geneva. 


FARM BILL 


New England dairymen came in 
for special attention at the White 
House when Agriculture Secretary 
Butz met there with reporters to 
explain President Ford’s veto of the 
farm bill. Someone noted that the 
bill would have allowed quarterly 
adjustments of dairy price supports 
to try and keep up with production 
costs. 

Could New England dairymen 
get by under the present govern- 
ment program, what with the way 
costs have risen? That was the sense 
of the question addressed to the 
Secretary. 

He expressed “special concern” 
about New England where “concen- 
trates come in by rail or truck,” and 
cost like sin. “There is also a surplus 
situation up there,” he said, “which 
worries us.” 

Too much New England milk goes 
into manufacturing, the Secretary 
noted, but he offered no particular 
ideas as to what could be done about 
it. 

Viewing the dairy business coun- 
trywide, Butz said he saw “some 
light” coming back into the picture. 
He indicated, without saying it out- 
right, that the Administration deci- 
sion against raising feed grain loan 
rates should help dairymen. They 
also will benefit, he said, from the 
recent agreement worked out with 
European countries to quit subsidiz- 
ing exports to the U.S. of certain 
cheeses that compete with our own. 

Had Ford approved the farm bill, 
retail dairy prices would have 
quickly risen, Butz claimed. Per 
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he went on, and if foodstore prices 
“got too high” this downtrend would 
be hastened. 


Reasons 


Reasons for farm bill veto were 
many, said Ford and Butz. The 
Secretary said one was to “signal” 
Congress that other pending bills 
“coming down the road will get 
the same treatment.” 

Ford said the bill would be “costly 
not only to consumers and taxpayers 
but to American farmers in the long 
run.” He estimated the legislation’s 
cost for the single year of 1975 at 
$1.8 billion, an estimate that was 
considered a low blow by the bill’s 
backers, and unfair to farmers, be- 
cause it included loans which are 
repaid. 

Congressional committees _ esti- 
mated the net cost, minus outlays 
for loans, at $210 million. 

Another big reason for the veto, 
stressed by Butz, was the assump- 
tion that the bill — although written 
for this year alone — certainly would 
be extended in the election year of 
1976, and its cost probably escalated 
through still higher price guarantees 
to farmers. If that happened, Butz 
argued, we'd be heading right back 
into another period of costly con- 
trols and surpluses. 


DAIRY, POULTRY POLICY 


Key people in the new Congress 
on dairy and poultry policy and 
programs have now been sorted out. 
You may want to put their names 
in your hatband for future reference. 
First off, there are the chairmen of 
the two agriculture committees — 

Herman Talmadge, D.-Ga., chair- 
man of the Senate Ag Committee, 
and 

Tom Foley, D.-Wash., chairman 
of the House Ag Committee. 

Other key people are the mem- 
bers of the House Ag Subcommittee 
on Dairy and Poultry who have 
first crack at legislation affecting 
the country’s dairymen and poultry 
producers. They are Ed Jones, D.- 
Tenn., subcommittee chairman; 
Joseph Vigorito, D.-Pa.; D. R. Bowan, 
D.-Miss.; Richard Nolan, D.-Minn.; 
Alvin Baldus, D.-Wisc.; John Krebs, 
D.-Calif., M. F. McHugh, D.-N.Y.; 
Bob Bergland, D.-Minn.; James M. 
Jeffords, R.-Vt.; Richard Kelly, R.- 
Fla.; Tom Hagedorn, R.-Minn. 

The Senate Ag Committee, unlike 
the House group, does not have 
commodity subcommittees. How- 
ever, committee members who give 
dairy considerable attention, in addi- 
tion to Chairman Talmadge, include 
Senators Hubert Humphrey, D.- 
Minn.; Dick Clark, D.-Ia.; Patrick 
J. Leahy, D.-Vt., Richard Stone, D.- 
Fla., and Carl Curtis, R.-Neb., top- 
ranking GOP member of the com- 
mittee. 








BULK TANK BRUSH 


INFLATION BRUSHES 


write Maes direct. 


Holland, Mi 49423 





Removable handle 


GENERAL PURPOSE 
BRUSH 





CLAW 


= IB! 
BRUSHES 





Maes Inc., Dept. AA-65 


DuPont Nylon Bristles — 
High Impact Styrene Plastic 
—Will Not Absorb Odors, 
Easily Sterilized, Dry Quickly. 


CABLE BRUSH KIT 





8 cable, 5” brush, 4” burr 


Double End 
(Ya eS YY" 
or 5”. dia.) 


UDDER CLOTH 


SCRUB BRUSHS 
VALVE 


OUTLET 


BRUSH 


Reinforced Cellulose, 10” sq. 


9” and 20” 


91/2" Sq. FOAM SPONGE — 


treated with neomycin (as 


the sulphate) .015% 
744" SPONGE CELLULOSE. 


GREECE & ITALY 
September 4—25 


Lands and seas rich in 
heritage — 22 days! On 
this 22-day trip you 
will be flying TWA 
from and to New York 
City. Seven day cruise 
to Egypt and the 
pyramids and the 
Islands of Greece. 
Ancient Greek cities 
including Olympia, 
Sparta and Delphi. 

In Italy: Naples, the 
Isle of Capri, Sorrento, 
Pompeii, Rome, Assisi, 
Florence and Venice 
before flying home 
from Milan. 


‘nites via Me: 


See EuropeWith UsThi Yea 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU TOURS 
fully escorted, almost every expense, well planned and fun. Send the coupon. 
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“Pm sure glad | own 
an M-C Dryer. It does 
a wonderful job.” 


Glen Pask, Medina, New York 





Glen Pask owns an M-C 900B10 Continuous Grain Dryer 
and he’s glad he does. Glen dries corn and edible beans 
in his M-C and says it does a fine job on both. Corn 
is Glen’s main cash crop and he knows that the 
Automatic Moisture Contro! on his M-C will insure that 
his corn is exactly the moisture he wants when it leaves 
the dryer—perfectly conditioned and cooled—ready for 
storage or sale. Another big advantage of M-C Dryers 
is automatic operation—all you have to do is keep wet 
grain moving into the machine and auger the dry grain 
into storage. If you’re thinking about grain dryers, look 
carefully at the M-C Continuous Dryer line—the dryers 
more farmers are buying every year. M-C Dryers are 
made in 14 models—with Single Phase, or Three Phase 
electric or PTO fan drives for LP or Natural Gas. 
Capacities to 600 bu./hr. May we send you complete 
details? 


Iron Horse Quality Equipment 


| MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT, LIAA 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 


q : c Ba 
GF 2 Ways to oS 
Fight Infections Fast 

DR. NAYLOR BLU-KOTE®... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for use in his. own herd, this quick-drying, 
antiseptic, penetrating protective wound 
dressing fights both bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. Dries-up lesions 
associated with cow pox, ring worm, teat 
sores and gall sores. 


4-oz. Dauber Bottle 6-0z. Aerosol Spray 


DR. NAYLOR RED-KOTE®... 


the modern, non-drying red oil antiseptic 
dressing that holds, protects, soothes 
and softens to speed healing of stubborn 
wounds. Promotes healthy new skin 
growth on wounds, wire cuts, burns, 
chafed areas, scratches and sore teats. 
Like all Naylor Dairy Dependables, avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 
13808. Dept. AA-6 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle 6-0z. Aerosol Spray 


aD 
R Blu-Kote and ir) Red-Kote are % 8 














trademarks The H. W. Naylor 


ELECTRONIC SOUNDS FULLY AUTOMATIC 
WITH PHOTO CELL 
STORAGE BATTERY POWER 
VERY RUGGED 


AV-ALARM CORP. 
PO. BOX 2488 SANTA MARIA, CA. 
PHONE (805) 922-5765 93454 


UNADILLA 





Factory 
Creosote 
Miri cot| 


SILOS 


CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
Unadilla Silo Co., Box -ce , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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alate NEW 
in the 


FIELD 


by Bill Pardee 


Making hay 





the chemical way 


Chemical hay preservatives are 
being widely advertised in the North- 
east, and it seems timely to review 
the value of these in helping to pre- 
serve hay. For background on this, 
I’ve checked with Drs. Wayne 
Knapp and Carl Coppock, agrono- 
mist and animal scientist, respective- 
ly, at Cornell, and John Baylor, 
forage specialist at Penn State. I’ve 
also reviewed research information 
from Purdue, Ohio State, and Mary- 
land. 

All agree that effective preserva- 
tion of damp hay is possible with a 
variety of chemicals. However, all 
also concur with test data from 
several experiment stations showing 
that suggested application rates for 
most commercial preparations now 
on the market are too low to be of 
significant value. 

For insight into what’s happening, 
let’s analyze these chemicals. Most 
are based on propionic acid, a fungi- 
cide which can inhibit mold growth, 
if you put enough on. Sometimes 
included are other organic acids that 
perform like propionic, including 
acetic acid, and tongue twisters like 
calcium propionate, and ammonium 
isobutyrate. All can effectively con- 
trol molds if you use enough. This 
amount will vary with the moisture 
of the hay. 

Hay at 20-percent moisture or 
less can be baled readily with no 
mold damage. Grass hay can be 
baled up to 25 percent without risk 
of spoilage. Baled hay put up wetter 
than 25 percent can deteriorate 
rapidly. Molds and bacteria will 
develop, causing rapid heating, and 
reducing feed value and palatability. 

Propionic acid, at rates of 1 per- 
cent or more, can preserve hay up 
to 30-32 percent moisture, accord- 
ing to research at Purdue, Mary- 
land, and Ohio State. You can spray 
the acid on the hay as it comes 
into the baler or inject it into stacks 
of covered bales. 

But propionic acid is expensive 
for this purpose, as are other organic 
acids. A rate of | percent by weight 
equals 20 pounds of chemical per ton 
of hay. At rates of 30 cents or so 
per pound, this puts the cost of 
treatment at $6 or more per ton. 
Admittedly, you may have times 
when this could be worthwhile: how- 
ever, another couple of hours in the 


sun will normally drop 30-percent- 
moisture material down to 20 per- 
cent, the balable level. 

The wetter the hay, the more 
chemical you need. Research at 
Maryland showed that while 1-2 per- 
cent did the job for 30-percent-mois- 
ture hay, up to 4-5 percent by 
weight was needed for 40-percent- 
moisture hay. 


Rates 


Most commercial hay preserva- 
tives being sold in the Northeast this 
summer are sold with recommended 
application rates of one to two 
pounds per ton. That’s only one- 
tenth of the amount shown to be 
effective at rates above 25-percent 
moisture by research at Maryland 
as well as similar studies at. Purdue 
and Ohio State. And these com- 
mercial chemicals are not 100-per- 
cent propionic acid. Several being 
widely sold contain only 20-percent 
propionic and other organic acids. 
This means that even the one-pound- 
per-ton rate is cut to a fifth. If 20 
pounds of propionic acid are needed, 
then one-fifth of one pound seems 
mighty scant! Purdue researchers 
found no effect from compounds 
applied at this rate. 

Commercial mixtures frequently 
contain other compounds, including 
one or more of the following: phos- 
phoric, fumaric, benzoic, citric, and 
lactic acids, oil of wintergreen, anise 
oil and water. Some serve as anti- 
oxidants to prevent discoloration, 
keeping hay green in color. Others 
merely improve the appearance and 
odor of the propionic acid, and de- 
crease its corrosiveness. But if the 
hay molds, these become just window 
dressing. 

Several compounds are sold with 
the suggestion that they only be 
used on hay between 25-20-percent- 
moisture. At such moisture levels 
it’s questionable whether you need 
preservatives at all. 
hay baled between 20-25 percent 
will not heat appreciably or lose 
significant feeding value. You may 
get some mold formation and some 
mustiness in odor, but feed analysis 
will rarely show a noticeable drop 
in digestible nutrients or protein 
content. 

The big question is whether the 
trade-off for purchasing chemicals 


Even alfalfa - 


is worthwhile for hay at this mois- 
ture level. However, if the weather 
outlook is bad, preservatives may 
help you bale an hour or two earlier. 
This could be profitable if it means 
beating a shower. 

In the suggestions above, we've 
tossed around some pretty specific 
moisture contents on hay. How can 
you tell if your hay is 20 or 25 per- 
cent moisture — or for that matter, 
30 percent? Most farmers who have 
made hay over the years have gained 
a pretty good feel for hay that is 
dry enough to bale. 

It’s in the damper ranges where 
it’s easy to get confused. Several 
moisture meters are available on the 
market for prices around $100. If 
you're planning to invest substantial 
money in purchased hay preserva- 
tives, it may pay you to spend a bit 
more to buy a moisture tester to 
help you decide whether or not you 
need a chemical, and if so, how 
much, 

If compounds that contain only 
20 percent propionic acid sell at 
nearly the same price as 100 per- 
cent propionic acid, why not use the 
latter? This is a possibility, since 
several companies do sell straight 
propionic acid, or mixtures of pro- 
pionic and acetic. These have been 
used successfully for several years 
for treating high-moisture grain 
corn. These same compounds can be 
used on hay. But once again, for hay 
above 25 percent moisture, you'll 
need at least the 1-percent-per-ton 
rate. 


Formic Acid 


Formic acid is another compound 
we ve heard much about in the past 
several years. This appears most use- 
ful on hay-crop silage. Put on enough 
formic acid and you can put this 
stuff up wetter than normal, even 
direct-cut, without significant spoil- 
age or bad odors. 

Formic acid is a common industrial 
compound and is frequently used to 
improve silage preservation in 
Europe and to a lesser extent in 
Canada. It has been cleared by the 
Federal Environmental Protection 
Agency for use in the U.S., however 
we are not aware of any U.S. com- 
panies actively selling this compound 
to farmers. At present prices, formic 
acid seems expensive when we relate 
the cost of chemical to the tonnage 
of dry matter in the silage. Another 
disadvantage is that formic acid is 
even more corrosive than the or- 
ganic acids already mentioned. All 
are “hot” acids that can burn holes 
in your clothes... and in your hide! 


Formaldehyde 


Formaldehyde is another com- 
pound that shows some promise in 
the treatment of silage. This dis- 
courages bacterial growth and also 
protects alfalfa protein from micro- 
bial degradation in both the silo and 
in the animal rumen. Formaldehyde 
therefore shows promise as an addi- 
tive for high-protein silage crops 
such as alfalfa. It’s also a far cheaper 
product than anything we have 
talked about yet. 

However, it is not yet cleared by 
the EPA for use in silage and so far 
as I know it is not commercially 
available to farmers. Still, the re- 
search looks interesting and I suspect 
youll hear much more about this 
compound. 
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Right now, anhydrous ammonia 


is the most exciting compound in | 


the whole preservative area. There’s 
still work to do on improving ap- 
plication techniques. And it needs 
clearance by the EPA for addition 
to hay and silage. However, the re- 
search work to date looks very good 
and there appears to be no real 
blocks to clearance. 

Anhydrous has at least five ad- 
vantages going for it. First, it is a 
potent fungi and bacteria killer, and 
so can prevent molds and spoilage 
in both hay and corn silage. Applied 
at about the same rates (and at about 
the same cost) as the compounds 
noted previously, anhydrous ammonia 
is at least as effective in this role 
and perhaps more so. 

A second advantage is that am- 
monia, as a supplier of nitrogen, can 
significantly boost the protein level 
of your forage. In tests at Purdue 
and other locations, ammonia appli- 
cations have increased the protein 
content of grass hay from 11 to 15 
percent, and boosted 18 percent 
alfalfa up to the 21 percent level. 
With good application techniques 
that prevent losses into the air, you 
can get 80 percent of your ammonia 
back in improved protein levels. 

Still another plus for ammonia is 
its apparent ability to speed up the 
breakdown of plant cell walls, an 
important step that improves the 
digestibility of hay or silage. Several 
tests have shown that this can boost 
digestibility by several percentage 
points. 

Best of all, anhydrous ammonia is 
a common compound, widely used 
as a fertilizer, and readily available 
to most farmers in the Northeast. 


Research 


Present research focuses on im- 
proving application techniques. 
Since anhydrous ammonia is a gas, 
it can be easily lost to the atmo- 
sphere. Purdue researchers found 
that they could inject anhydrous into 
large stacks of bales (300-600 bales) 
in two to four spots and get good 
distribution of the ammonia. How- 
ever, their best results occurred 
when the stack was covered with 
plastic for one to three days follow- 
ing injection. This kept the ammonia 
in the stack until it had killed the 
fungi and bacteria in the hay. 

Present research at Penn State has 
led to the development of equipment 
to apply liquid anhydrous through a 
“cold-flow” process. They have de- 
veloped an applicator which can 
work on your baler, chopper or 
blower. The liquid ammonia goes 
on the hay at very low temperatures 
and as it warms it converts to gas 
which permeates the hay, and does 
all the good things we’ve described. 
One Pennsylvania company is now 
manufacturing this applicator, and 
apparently it gets the job done. 

Overall, it appears that anhydrous 
has real potential in hay and silage 
and only details of clearance and 
application need to be worked out. 
My guess is we'll see widespread use 
of anhydrous ammonia in hay and 
com silage within the next few 
years. The main hurdle is the gain- 
ing of EPA clearance, and this should 
be no great problem since ammonia 
is a natural compound, with no 
undesirable residues. 

Anhydrous ammonia, and for that 
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matter all the chemicals mentioned, 
can be unpleasant to the user. If 
grossly misused, they can be down- 
right dangerous . . . anhydrous can be 
particularly damaging to your eyes. 
Treat them all with caution. Wear 
safety clothing as suggested by dis- 
tributors, and take all indicated pre- 
cautions to protect yourself, your 
employees, and your family. 


EXTRA FORAGE 


Sudan grass and sorghum-sudan 
hybrids can boost your summer for- 
age production. Fast growing and 
vigorous, they fit best in summer 
feeding programs and can provide 
substantial tonnage of green-chop and 
pasture in August and September 
when other pastures are short. 

If you foresee a need for extra 
forage this summer, there’s still time 
to sow these valuable crops. The 
earlier the better, but if you can get 
them in up to mid-June, you can 
still get substantial tonnage. 

Planting suggestions call for 25- 
30 pounds of seed per acre, drilled. 
Fertilizer rates are the same as for 
corn. Herbicides aren’t normally 
needed, though several are possibili- 
ties on specific weed problems. 

These crops can be harvested 


once in late summer or early fall as ° 


green-chop or silage...or you can 
harvest them more frequently for 
pasture or green-chop. You'll get 
highest yields from one cut near the 
season’s end, but this forfeits the 
unique value of these crops as mid- 
summer feed. 

Don’t plan on them for hay or 
silage, however. Big’ stemmed, juicy 
and hard to dry, they make poor hay 
crops and produce silage with lower 
feeding value than corn. 

Do not pasture sorghum-sudan 
when growth is less than 18 inches 
tall, or when severely stunted by 
drought, or immediately following 
frost...to avoid the possibility of 
nitrate and prussic-acid poisoning. 

Horses should be kept off sudan 
and sorghum-sudan pastures. Green 
forages from these crops can cause a 
serious disease in horses called cysti- 
tis syndrome. 


BUCKWHEAT 


Buckwheat prices have picked up 
in recent years, due to increased 
use in breakfast cereals and in “or- 
ganic” foods. Buckwheat still won’t 
pay off the mortgage, but it may be 
worth looking at if you’ve got some 
open land that you haven't been able 
to plant. 

Best time for sowing buckwheat is 
late June to mid-July. Sown at this 
time, it will flower in early Septem- 
ber when temperatures are normally 
cool. This improves pollination and 
seed set. 

Buckwheat normally matures about 
12 weeks after planting, ripening in 
early October. It’s a “poor-land” 
crop and will lodge badly on highly- 
fertile soil. No fertilizer is needed 
since this may lead to lodging. The 
only need may be for phosphorus, if 
soil tests show this element to be 
low. Seeding rates are three to six 
pecks per acre. 

Persons interested in contracting 
buckwheat acreage may contact 
Burkitt Mills, Penn Yan, New York. 
Other markets are possible, but 
Burkitt Mills is far and away the 
biggest buyer in our region. 
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The liberated partnership 


Clad in barn clothes and ker- 
chief, Jeanne comes down the drive- 
way and, shaking hands, introduces 
herself. While she inquires as to 
why I was there, Don happens 
along. “This is my partner, Don 
Roberts,” she offers. 

At first it sounded more like 
friendly sarcasm. Sort of like the 
guy who jokingly refers to his wife 
as “the first sergeant.” Fact is that 
Jeanne Hanson and Don Roberts 
are partners in an 80-cow dairy 
operation near Hardwick, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts. Each has 
his/her own family. 

“Twelve years ago this fall,” says 
Jeanne, “Don came along with a 
herd of cows, and after my husband’s 
death, I had a herd of cows, too.” 
Only difference was Jeanne had a 
farm and Don didn’t. He had been 
herdsman on another farm and was 
given the option to buy that herd, 
with six months to move the ani- 
mals. Each had something to gain 
from the partnership. 

How has it worked out? It has 
been said that if two partners are 
too much alike, it'll never work. 
Jeanne and Don never had that prob- 
lem. Maybe that’s why this partner- 
ship has worked so well. She likes 
to milk and he doesn’t. Except for 
occasionally in the winter, Jeanne 
does all the milking. Don does most 
of the field work and feeding. Each 
has three children, so no full-time 
hired labor is required and little, if 
any, part-time help is necessary. 

At present, they have one herd 
instead of separate ones. The free- 
stall confinement scheme is an inex- 
pensive one, but serves the purpose. 


It is comprised of an open-sided 
and open-ended freestall building 
with one row of stalls and a feed- 
bunk that is protected by roof 
overhang. 

A second enclosed barn also has 
freestalls. “We got out of it (the 
buildings) as cheaply as we could,” 
remarks Don, “and it shows, but we 
were deep in debt at the time.” Yet 
this system does the job. The biggest 
problem with it is they can’t group 
their cows. 

To get around this problem, or at 
least most of the way around it, 
they have installed a magnetically- 
activated grain feeder for their high 
producers. Haylage and corn silage 
from three trench silos are fed in 
a complete ration. Each cow gets 
70 pounds of forage daily. Ten 
pounds of 16-percent-protein con- 
centrate per head is also mixed into 
the complete ration. A somewhat 
unique mixer wagon (Arts-Way) 
that uses a continuous chain like a 
manure spreader for mixing can be 
hauled through the barn, thus mak- 
ing feeding a simple proposition. 

“We feed a three-to-one ratio... 
three pounds of milk per pound of 
concentrate,” explains Don. Addi- 
tional grain is fed in the parlor and 
in the magnet feeder. Any cow pro- 
ducing more than 60 pounds of milk 
a day gets a necklace. She can walk 
up to one of the two stations at the 
feeder and eat all she wants. Unlike 
many other units which slowly 


trickle feed as the cow eats, this 
one is full of feed and she just eats 
from the pile. 

Don dumps a tractor bucket full 
of feed into the feeder daily. He can 








Jeanne Hanson runs as much of this 


80-cow freestall operation as her 
partner Don Roberts does. Each part- 
ner has a youngster in college and 
probably more headed in that direction. 


fill the feeder from outside the barn 
while the cows, obviously, eat from 
the inside. The partners use a mo- 
lasses-base protein supplement lick- 
wheel as an indicator of protein 
deficiency. Don says when they hit 
the lickwheel frequently, they’re 
short of protein. 

These “dairy people” are quite 
satisfied with their self-feeder. One 
problem they have had is feedbunk 


raiders. Some cows that don’t pro- - 


duce enough milk to merit a neck- 
lace have resorted to high crime. 

They have learned that by getting 
down on their knees alongside a cow 
just finishing her meal, they can 
stick their snout up under the 
standing cow’s chin and crowd her 
back, catching the feeder door 
before it slams shut. This is, how- 
ever, not a particularly troublesome 
problem and Jeanne and Don say 
they can probably remedy it by 
raising the height of the feeder doors. 
Trickle feeders avoid this problem, 
but are also more expensive. 

Unlike most other dairy people 
in Worcester County, they do not 
use pasture. Although wet, much of 
their ground grows good alfalfa. 
They're a bit short of acres, but 
still manage to plant 60 or so acres 
of corn a year. 

What about expansion? “Well,” 
grins Don, “they always used to say 
don’t grow a bigger garden than 
your wife can take care of. I'd say 
don’t get a bigger herd than your 
partner can milk!” — E.P.A. 


Don Roberts shows 

how an  Arts-Way 

mixer wagon blends — 
the ingredients of 

the complete ration. 

Notice the absence 

of augers. Behind 

Don is outside access 

to magnet feeder 

(with tin roof). 


Burns used oil | 


The Frank (“Bill”) Barney and 
Sons Farm is in Chautauqua County 
near Sherman, New York. Usually, 
farmers don’t have farming opera- 
tions within a village, but the 
Barneys are exceptions. 

As its name implies, the folks at 
Sugar Maple Farms make maple 
syrup ...and they hung about 500 
buckets in 1975 on maple trees 
within the village limits of Sherman. 
Harvesting maple sap from the 
Sherman trees has been done by 
the Barneys for about 15 years. 

How about arrangements with 
dozens of property owners whose 
trees are involved? A local historical 
society called “The Yorkers” raises 
money for its museum by making 
those arrangements, and _ Frank 
Barney pays the society a specified 
amount per tap. 

Sugar Maple Farms has about 
1,500 taps in the farm’s woodlands, 
and 1,000 more (including the Sher- 
man village trees) on the roadside. 
The farthest tap is four miles from 
the farmstead. “You can’t beat 
macadam when it comes to driving 
around to collect maple sap,” Frank 
says. 


For boiling sap, Frank burns used 
oil from internal-combustion engines 
... picked up from automobile ser- 
vice stations, and from industrial 
plants that have big engines, such as 
pipeline pumping stations. The 
Barneys put a 500-gallon tank on a 
pickup _ truck, and suck oil into it 
with a vacuum system working off 
the truck engine’s manifold. 

“We can load the tank in 10 min- 
utes,” Frank reports. He figures a 
total cost of oil ready to use at 10 
cents per gallon... and considers it 
comparable in heating potential to 
number 6 fuel oil. 

“Get the oil well ahead of using 
it,” he goes on. “This gives the 
sludge time to settle out in the 
storage tank before burning. We 
have about 2,000 gallons all ready 
to use at any one time, and use 
about 4,000 gallons per year.” Oil 
is stored in huge tanks purchased 
second-hand, and it’s filtered (mesh 
one-fourth the size of window screen) 
through a homemade device on its 
way to the burner guns. 

The burners under the boiling 
pans are industrial-type ones de- 
signed to handle number 9 fuel oil. 
Plenty of air for complete combus- 
tion is blown in with the oil so there 
is little smoke going up the stack. 

“These used burners were avail- 
able at a mighty low price from an 





Economical hag and storage 


Speaking of his four-year expe- 
rience with an automatic bale wagon, 
dairyman Ken Lance of Three Mile 
Bay (Jefferson County), New York, 
reports that he’d “hate to try and 
be without” the system that permits 
him to put up and store as many as 
8,500 bales of hay a year. 

Lance became a bale wagon user 
following a fire in 1970. “I had been 
using a system to blow my hay into 
storage,’ he says. “After the fire, I 
looked for a method in which I 
didn’t need to rebuild all of the 
barns lost in the fire.” 


Hays Alone 

Keeping in mind that afty system 
he used had to have the capability 
to permit him personally to put up 
some 200 tons of hay a year, he 
decided on a New Holland Model 
1010 automatic bale wagon. It is 
preceded by a mower-conditioner 
that windrows hay so there is no need 
for raking. 

In 1971, he put up his first season 
of hay with the bale wagon. “That 
first year, I actually used the bales 
as a scaffold and built the barn over 
them,” he says. “I built the barn for 
about $2,000.” 

The barn is 36 feet wide by 80 
feet long, and the sides have been 
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left open. “I found that I didn’t need 
to close it in,” Lance explains. “The 
outer bales weather a little, but 
there’s not enough spoilage to worry 
about.” 

The barn holds 5,300 bales — 
about two-thirds of the hay Lance 
puts up in a year (the rest is stored 
in a nearby conventional barn). The 
wagon stacks 55 bales at a time and 
the seven-bale-high loads are me- 
chanically transported into the barn 
for storage. Another three layers of 
bales are placed on top with an 
elevator. 

“The pole barn was inexpensive 
to construct, easy to build, and is 


industrial plant,” Frank comments, 
“but they’re not necessary for burn- 
ing waste oil. A pressure-fed gun 
from a paint-spraying rig can do the 
job. Furthermore, such a rig allows 
burning a combination of oil and 
wood... which isn’t the case with 
my present setup.” 

Bottled gas is used to finish syrup 
off after being boiled to almost the 
precise point desired. “We can 
finish off 1,000 gallons on $60 worth 
of gas,” Frank reports. 

The Barneys sell syrup locally... 
part of it to paying customers who 
come to the sugarhouse during the 
syrup-making season to eat buttered 
pancakes swimming in syrup, plus 
sausage and coffee (or milk and soft 
drinks). Frank’s wife, Betty, also 
makes maple sugar and cream for 
retail sale. 

The syrup-making operation is 
Frank’s specialty; son Jim ramrods 
the management of the 150-cow 
dairy herd (plus 125 head of young 
cattle). The Barneys and their em- 
ployees have plenty to do on the 
1,100 acres in the home farm, plus 
another 650 acres 40 miles away in 
Pennsylvania. 

It’s not all work, though, for late 
in March the men at Sugar Maple 
Farms can be seen occasionally 
studying the herds of deer pasturing 
on the distant meadows. They’re 
already dreaming of hunting season 
come fall! — G.L.C. 


very efficient in our operation,” 
Lance says. “With a minimum of 
effort, the bales are easily accessible 
for feeding the cows.” 

“I follow the practice of giving 
the cows all they want, so long as 
the hay isn’t wasted,” he says. “Feed- 
ing is done outside except when 
weather prohibits it. 

“With hay, I find important the 
most efficient use of my time to get 
the job done. I do all the haying 
myself, except for my wife. Joyce, 
who helps when we need to use the 
elevator. Our daughter, Jennifer, 
does most of the milking, freeing 
me for the field work.” 

Lance gets his first cutting of 
mixed hay (timothy, clover, alfalfa) 
beginning about mid-June. Early in 
August, he’s ready for a second 
cutting, depending on the amount 
of rain. : 

Lance has found that his mecha- 
nized one-man haying system has 
left enough time for leisure pur- 
suits, like family motorcycle trips. 
In addition to trips through New 
England and south into Tennessee, 
the Lances have cycled as far west 
as Colorado. — Harry Lohr, Jr. 
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§ 10-20-10 


e For Faster Growth... 
and Earlier Maturity! 

e For Better Quality... 
with MORE Protein! 

© For Bigger Yields... 
and EXTRA PROFITS! 


You get the greatest return on your investment by foliage spraying! Considering the small 
fertilizer cost and the amount of time and work involved in applying — your gain in added 
quality and extra quantity of crop yields really pays off the most, where it really counts... 
in EXTRA PROFITS! Your big investment in soil preparation, fertilizing, planting and cultivating 
can be made to PAY OFF to the utmost by just a little bit of investment in foliar feeding! 


MORE Bushels.... 


MORE Tons... 


The Easy Way! 


@ Whatever the crop — foliar spraying produces more bushels of corn, beans, or grain — 
more tons of forages! Today’s GROWERS 10-20-10 Solution is the same high quality product 
proven so effective and efficient over the past 20 years! There’s never been any change in 
quality of ingredients or formulation of GROWERS even during the period of shortages. 


Order your needs now! 


row ers 
CHEMICAL CORP. 





VAN DALE 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


distributor today: 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


“‘Our Research 


is YOUR Profit” 
MILAN, OHIO 44846 


Sweep Action BELT FEEDER 


The high speed belt puts feed in 
front of your cattle fast. Positive 
sweeping action cleans all feed 
from the belt smoothly, safely. All 
cattle are fed at once — there’s no 
pushing or crowding at the bunk. 
You can handle any type of feed — 
and there’s no feed separation. 


Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 
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ad YOU DOLLARS IN LUMBER COSTS! 
: lumber maker 


NOW, with Lumber-maker, the ideal chain saw accessory, you can 

cut your own valuable lumber for use in hundreds of worthwhile 

projects, at a fraction of their regular cost. 

+ Lumber-maker is a brand new accessory that makes your chain saw 
a portable sawmill. 

* Lumber-maker cuts beams, planks, boards directly from logs right 
where the tree is felled. 

+ Plenty of low-cost fence, cabin lumber, patio furniture and hundreds 
of items easier than cutting firewood! 

The Lumber-maker proves itself a valuable tool by adapting chain 
saws to a score of operations at home, and away. Helps to start, 
sharpen, fell and trim trees and provide many new uses for your 
chain saw. Installs in seconds, fits any saw, and lasts a lifetime. 
Complete with instructions $39.95 + tax. 


Tractor Driven 
Alternators! 
Protect your farm against 


costly power failure. Buy or 
lease a Winpower Alternator. 


WINPOWER CORPORATION 
NEWTON, IOWA 50208 


Write today for more information 


SEE THIS NEW TOOL AT: 


“‘WOODCUTTER’S HEADQUARTERS” 


DAN HUDON SALES 


Route 12 And 28, Barneveld, NY 13304 






















Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
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Take a closer look at GT 


TOX-O-WIK Grain Dryers 


With 
Special Recirculation 













As shown in the cut-a-way drawing, 
the TOX—O—WIK recirculating 
batch grain dryer gives you complete 
and constant recirculation of all 
grains. The double agitation and 
auger recirculation keeps the grain 
constantly moving, so you’re always 
assured of an ‘EVEN’ moisture 
content after drying. For 
the best in recirculating 
batch dryers, it’s the GT 
TOX—O—WIK. Available 
in 3 sizes and 5 models 
(including an all electric 
model 570E or the 
completely automatic all 
electric 570A). There’s 
one tailored to fit every 


e harvest operation. 
V 


FEMA 


fT GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO.. INC. GTD-25 
CLAY CENTER. KANSAS 67432 @ (913) 632-2151 Dept. 32 


AT THESE Qe’ DEALERS 
NEW YORK 


Ags EGUuIpMent orcas pi ras ont se ee cones Meena ie ess, Oakfield, N.Y. — 716/948-3511 
C Ged alimplementeevtasts tac: Cains eee at cy Sri on ee other LaFargeville, N.Y. — 315/658-2266 


Davingimiplement:s tie). 62 Shia e rsh fae eters eae ey East Avon, N.Y. — 716/926-3563 
Ringerlakes:iractorie gang mii eet nmi nae a Penn Yan, N.Y. — 315/536-2304 
Ours Jorolemon: &/ Sons’ co) a wepiins schemas gee Weedsport, N.Y. — 315/834-3701 


INE Palladino: Sc: Some ie oom So eek a ote earthen tank teal! Jamesville, N.Y. —- 315/677-3141 
Pleasant View. ranms cco cae ora lee co ati Montour Falls, N.Y. — 607/535-9577 
Saxby:lmplementae icc nhc Seca s Pape ieien adatee 5 Mendon, N.Y. — 716/624-2938 


ia 


Feed Up to 
70 Head a Day 


— On a Free Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding @ Silage e Baled Hay e 
Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay @ Chopped Hay and @ Green Chop. It is 
mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Distributed By: 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 





Dairy chore reduction 


Agway personnel are coordinating 
a major research project called the 
“Dairy Chore Reduction Program” 
...involving research at 12 uni- 
versities, and contributions by 150 
agribusiness organizations. Projected 
cost of the proposed 46 research pro- 
jects involved is $698,000 over a 
three-year period. 

Research projects are divided into 
four general categories: housing and 
handling of dairy cattle, feed and 
bedding handling systems, milking 
systems and milking management, 
and dairy manure management and 
bedding materials. The chore reduc- 
tion program seeks to reduce the 
cost of producing milk by 25 to 60 
cents per hundredweight. 


Early Look 


A review of some preliminary 
findings by researchers include: 

— Prof. C. R. Hoglund of Michi- 
gan State University believes that 
cows averaging 14,000 pounds of 
milk or more annually are needed 
to pay off the capital investments 
required by modern dairying... and 
that output per man will need to be 
in the range of 500,000 to 700,000 
pounds of milk annually (less than 
50 cows), up to 700,000 to 900,000 
for herds of more than 50 cows. He’s 
of the opinion that a double-four 
herringbone milking parlor is the 
most efficient setup for dairymen 
with less than 180 cows. 

— A researcher watching cows by 
closed-circuit television reports that 
automatic waterers placed at the 
end of a freestall row discourage 
cows from using the end stall next 
to the waterer. 

— Even the experts have problems 
raising healthy calves. Prof. R. G. 
Warner of Cornell University re- 
ports 19.5-percent calf mortality in 
ag college’s experimental calf-rais- 
ing facilities there...with 68.5 
percent showing scouring... and 


20.4 percent of those scouring died. 


A total of 14.3 percent of all calves 
died from disease. “Ventilation,” he 
reports, “is the key to prevention of 
respiratory diseases.” 


Isolation Tent 


— Experimentation is being done 
with raising calves in a sort of plastic 
isolation “tent” inside a barn... 
thereby hopefully protecting them 
from exposure to disease organisms: 
Preliminary results are encouraging. 

— Raising dairy-herd replacements 
on aluminum-slat floors shows prom- 
ise, and the square feet allowed per 
animal can apparently be sharply re- 
duced from what was once believed 
necessary. 

— Research is exploring the possi- 
bility of implanting a device in a 
cow that will instantly identify her 
to an electronic scanner in the milk- 
ing parlor. 

— A survey of Vermont dairymen 
indicates that three-fourths spread 
manure daily in winter (weather 
permitting); most of the rest use 
some form of manure stacking (a 
very small percentage have a liquid 
system in operation). Nearly 30 per- 
cent indicated that if they were 
forced to adopt new manure-han- 


dling systems, they would go out 
of dairying completely. 


One research worker suggested, 
“It would appear that sloping the 
floor away from the milking pit to a 
continuous trough along the outside 
parlor walls would permit the person 
doing the cleaning to reach all areas 
from the pit and not require that 
the hose be fed around structural 
members.” 








Dairylea Changes—In a_ bylaws 
change, Dairylea delegates voted to 
eliminate Certificates of Indebted- 
ness but to continue the five-cent 
Certificate of Equity, and to adjust 
for any annual operating loss in- 
curred by drawing first on Certificate 
of Equity funds. 

Future assessments to cover any 
loss would be limited to 3 percent 
of the members’ monthly milk 
checks, including the Certificate of 
Equity deduction. 

The delegates also mandated more 
responsive financial reporting to 
members, and a 30-day advance 
notice of any proposed bylaws 
changes to the full membership. 

Special delegate meetings in the 


future can be called in three different 


ways: by simple majority vote of 
the board; by 10 percent of the 
elected delegates; or by 5 percent 
of all the Cooperative’s members. 
Other accepted resolutions call for 
quarterly financial reporting to the 
membership, and a six-month limit 
on recouping any year’s financial 
losses. 

A deadline of July 15, 1975 was 
set by delegates for final reporting 
on recommended redistricting. They 
heard a progress report showing 
redistricting advisory committees 
already at work in all 25 Dairylea 
districts in eight northeastern states. 


Saudi Milk — Dr. Edward Czarnet- 
zky, formerly associated with the 
Miner Institute at Chazy, New York, 
reports that he has been consulting 
with officials of Saudi Arabia in the 
development of a proposed dairy 
farm complex in that country. Plans 
call for a very sizable barn to be 
erected...and it will all be air- 
conditioned because temperatures 
there are too high for the typical 
dairy cow to produce well. 

The Arabs are suddenly even rich- 
er than they once were, and they 
desire some of the better diets en- 
joyed by the people of some other 
countries. They recognize that milk 
is one of the finest-quality foods 
anywhere around, and they are mak- 
ing plans to produce much more of 
it. 

Dr. Czarnetzky is now a consultant 
with Almatrood Enterprises, head- 
quartered in Saudi Arabia... but 
his U. S. address is P. O. Box 330, 
Chazy, New York 12921. 
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Grain buyer 


Clair Taylor, and sons Robert and 
Carl, operate Taylor Farms, Inc. 
near Pavilion, New York. With 190 
milking cows, plus 160 head of young 
cattle, they need lots of feed... and 
use a mixer wagon to formulate the 
rations for most livestock. 

Clair, working with a feed broker 
at Buffalo, does the pencil-pushing 


Food For | 
| 
The Spirit [|| 





by Robert L. Clingan 


Get a larger map 


The story is told that in one of 
the military skirmishes preceding 
the battle of Waterloo, where the 
Duke of Wellington finally defeated 
Napoleon, a frantic military aide 
approached Wellington. The aide 
carried a small map in trembling 
hands. “Sir,” he cried, “the enemy 
is upon us.” 3 

There was a long pause. Finally 
his military commander replied, 
“Young man, if you'd get a larger 
map, the enemy would not seem so 
close.” 

Is this not what we all need at 
times .. . a larger map so the enemy 
will not seem so close? Perhaps our 
panic, our fear, our anxieties are so 
disturbing because we have not 
looked at our situation with the per- 
spective of a large-enough map. 

A larger map may show that we 
have room to maneuver, that there 
are options to be chosen or rejected. 
A larger map may reveal that some 
part of the terrain is similar to 
ground we have moved across be- 
fore. With a larger map, yesterday’s 
experiences can become lessons for 
today and sources of victory and 
achievement tomorrow. 

A larger map may show we are 
not alone, that there are a few who 
are on our side or interested in the 
same kind of results. There may be 
far more reserves and allies going 
the same way we are trying to go 
than we ever knew about when our 
map was too small. 


When Elijah stood before the 
mouth of a cave after fleeing the 
wrath of Jezebel, God asked him 
what he was doing there. Elijah 
recounted his struggle against the 
priests of Baal, saying that he be- 
lieved himself to be the only one left 
who had not bent his knee to the 
idols of Baal. The. Lord told him 
how he was to continue his mission, 
and assured him that there were 





to decide what’s the best grain buy 
for energy and protein at any given 
time. On occasion, he has bought 50 
tons of hominy, or a carload of soy- 
bean oil meal...or such things as 


_corn gluten, distillers grains, feed 


wheat, or others. 

“Feeding a complete feed,” Clair 
comments, “offers a lot of flexibility 
in what can be included... and the 
cows will eat it.” Grain goes in the 
mixer wagon first, and Bob advises 
that haylage has to be cut short and 
not too wet in order to mix up well. 

“We put in haylage at between 
55 and 70-percent moisture,” Bob 
goes on. “We like the lower half of 
the moisture scale for easy mixing, 
though.” 

The Taylors have put up hay-crop 


and corn silages over a span of ten 
years in several bunkers; the biggest 
measures 130X608 feet. High- 
moisture ear corn (HMEC with the 
husks left on) goes through a re- 
cutter blower at the upright silos 
(a 14X30 and a 12X35). 


Get Hay 


Cows have continued, though, to 
get some dry hay separate from the 
total mixed ration. Each high pro- 
ducer (50 pounds of milk or more 
and 17 pounds of grain (including 
seven pounds soybean oil meal)... 
plus six pounds of dry hay separately 
...and two to seven pounds of a 
14-percent-protein grain ration in 
the milking parlor. Low producers 
get 60 pounds silage (one-third corn 


and two-thirds haylage by volume), 
ten pounds HMEC, three pounds 
soybean oil meal, and nothing more 
in the milking parlor. 

Drive alley between feeding man- 
gers in this “Penn-State-type” barn 
is 16 feet wide...and the Taylors 
recommend not an inch less. Ceramic 
tile were placed (three tile wide, 
each eight inches square) along 
bottom of mangers when concrete 
floors were poured... providing a 
smooth and tough surface that re- 
sists acids and abrasion. 

A small pit (24504 feet) re- 
ceives pushed-off manure, will hold 
a ten-day supply. A Bobcat-type 
loader empties manure... ramp- 
type bottom of pit slopes one foot 
in eight feet of length. — G.L.C. 


Nobody beats 
ee geen 
tate CPL Cee 





Full-size 6-cylinder 


pickup. 


CHEVY STEPSIDE. C10 model with 
250 Six engine, 61,-ft. cargo box and a 
GVW rating under 6001 Ibs. 


CHEVY FLEETSIDE. Includes a 
350 V8 and cargo box in the popular 
8-ft. size. Available heavy-duty 


chassis equipment provides a 


6200-Ib. GVW for C10 models. 


Luxury pickup. 


EL CAMINO. Good looks, good ride and 


box and air-adjustable shocks. 





response. Efficient 250 Six, 6-ft. pickup 


transmission. 


Medium-Duty Conventional. 


CHEVY SERIES CS60. Rugged 19,200-lb. GVW model 
with efficient 292 Six engine and 4-speed manual 








LASTING CHEVY VALUE 


*Price comparisons are based on recent Manu- 
facturers’ Suggested Retail Prices. You can 
make your own comparisons at your Chevy 
dealer’s now. 


Six-passenger Superwagon. 


7,000 others in Israel who had not 
worshipped Baal. Elijah’s map was 
too small! 

As you chart the course of your 
life, do your adversaries seem very 


SUBURBAN. C10 model with 350 V8 with avail- 

able second seat carries six people comfortably. 
Other versions seat up to nine passengers. 

close to you? Perhaps you need a 


DON’T MAKE ANY TRUCK DEALTILL YOU SEE YOUR CHEVY DEALER 
larger map. 
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Theres nothing quite like 


Not everyone has a _ vegetable 
garden. However, when produce 
such as new peas, potatoes and 
lettuce begin to 
appear on _ the 
gardener’s table, 
everyone wishes 
he or she had a 
garden. This sit- 
uation always re- 
minds me of the 
Little Red Hen, 
whose diligence 
and wisdom were impressed upon 
my generation as we learned to read. 

Now if you are in the Little Red 
Hen group, you should soon be en- 
joying the fruits (or vegetables) of 
your labors. Radishes are often the 
first edible thing we harvest in the 
spring. Though I am not particularly 
fond of radishes, I would not think 
of having a garden without them. 
They serve to encourage the gar- 
dener with their speedy germination 
and development. They can be 
planted in the same row with slow 
germinators and serve as row mark- 
ers when they pop through the soil. 

Radishes cleaned, chilled and 
sprinkled with salt satisfy most peo- 
ple. If you have an unusually large 
crop and feel adventurous, you 
might like to make a radish salad. 
It is very attractive served on a 
crisp garden lettuce leaf. 





RADISH SALAD 


Allow % cup of sliced red or 
white radishes for each serving. 
Marinate these in French dressing, 
season with salt and pepper and 
chill. Before serving, drain off excess 
dressing and sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. 


Garden lettuce is always a wel- 
come treat. Hopefully, you have 
planted several varieties so you can 
enjoy lettuce over an _ extended 
period. An old-fashioned way of 
preparing leaf lettuce for the table 
is this Wilted Lettuce. So when your 
garden finally produces enough let- 
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by Charlotte Bruce 


Fresh Vegetables! 


tuce for both you and the rabbits, 
try this recipe. 


WILTED LETTUCE 
5 slices bacon, diced 
% cup mild vinegar 
2 teaspoons sugar 
4 cups garden lettuce, washed, drained 
and coarsely shredded 

2 green onions, cut in rings 

Fry bacon until crisp. Remove 
bacon from skillet and leave 2 table- 
spoons of the drippings in skillet. 
Add vinegar and sugar to the fat; 
heat until bubbling. Return’ bacon 
to the mixture and pour over lettuce 
and onions. Serve immediately. 


It is hard to believe that canned 
peas were once the same things as 
fresh peas! I always plan on eating 
my years supply of peas when 
fresh ones are available; then I can 
ignore canned ones with a clear 
conscience. 

When new peas and tiny new 
potatoes are available at the same 
time, it is possible to concoct an 
elegant dish. I would almost steal 
to get the right ingredients for this 
dish! 


CREAMED NEW POTATOES 
AND PEAS 

Scrub new potatoes and cut them 
so they are all approximately the 
same size. Allow about % cup of 
both potatoes and peas per person. 
Cook potatoes in boiling salted 
water until partially done. Add 
shelled peas when you think you 
have about 10 minutes’ cooking 
time left. When potatoes and peas 
are tender, drain carefully and serve 
with a cream sauce made as follows: 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 cup milk (or half and half) 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Melt butter in a heavy saucepan 
over low heat. Add flour and stir 
over low heat for 3 to 5 minutes. 
Slowly add milk, stirring constantly. 
A wire whisk is the best stirring 
implement. When thickened, season 


with salt and pepper. Gently com- 
bine with the potatoes and peas. In 
making creamed vegetables, use 
about half as much sauce as solids. 


Do You Grow Snow Peas? 

The early vegetable that I look 
forward to most eagerly is snow 
peas. The delicate flavor and tender 





crispness of these delightful morsels 
are hard to beat. What is more, you 
don’t have to shell them because 
they are eaten pod and all. 

One must pick them when the 
tiny peas are just forming. Remove 
both stem and flower end and pull 
the string from the mid-rib. Wash 
pea pods and cook them, using only 
the water that clings to them. 

For the cooking process, use a 
heavy saucepan; melt about 1 table- 
spoon butter for each 1% to 2 cups 
of peas. Add peas and cook until 
barely tender. Season with salt. and 
pepper. 

I discovered another early garden 
treat one year when we planted our 
onions a bit too close together and 
they grew faster than we could eat 
the “thinnings” as green onions. This 
onion casserole using the immature 
bulbs is good particularly with pic- 
nic food, and then you can re-cycle 
the leftover sauce as a topping for 
meat loaf or hamburgers. 


HONEY ONION CASSEROLE 

3 cups small or medium-sized onions 
(should be one or the other and 
not mixed) 


-Y cup honey 


¥% cup catsup 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 

Peel onions and discard the tops. 
Boil in salted water about 5 minutes 
for small onions, longer for medium- 
sized ones. In either case, the onions 
should be tender. 

Put into casserole and add honey- 
catsup mixture. Dot with butter or 
margarine. Cover and bake in a 
375° oven about 45 minutes. Un- 
cover casserole for the last 15 min- 
utes. Serves 6. 


- Try Broccoli in Salad 


Home-grown broccoli can be 
available early if you work at it. It 
is well worth the effort, for this dark 
green, Vitamin A-rich vegetable 
can be enjoyed at the moment and 
frozen for later use. 

One of the simplest ways of en- 
joying broccoli on a warm summer 
day is Marinated Broccoli Salad. 
This can be used for outdoor meals 
that must be carried, as refrigeration 
is not critical — though the broccoli 
is better chilled. 


MARINATED BROCCOLI 

Wash and cut broccoli into at- 
tractive sized pieces for serving, so 
the stalk is no thicker than your 
thumb. Cook in boiling salted water 
until just tender. Drain carefully, 
preferably in a colander. 

Place in a glass bowl, baking dish 
or a non-leaky plastic bag and pour 
low calorie Italian dressing over it. 
Regular Italian dressing is fine if 
calories are no problem for you. 
Turn the broccoli several times so 
the dressing reaches all parts. Chill 
at least 4 hours or overnight. 

A plastic bag is a good container 
for marinating, as you can simply 
flip the whole sealed bag to make 
marinade reach all parts. I’m a little 
like the guy who wears both sus- 
penders and a belt, however, and | 
place the bag in a pan or bowl be- 
fore I put it in the refrigerator. My 
faith in plastic bags has been shaken. 

There are so many ways to use 
the garden’s bounty. Make it a point 
to try new recipes as you harvest 
each crop this summer. 
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GARDEN LK, 


by Doc and Katy Abraham 


Home-Grown Potatoes 

Several AA readers tell us they 
are growing their own potatoes this 
year because “we can’t buy decent 
ones) ine tne 
store.’ The big 
gripe has been 
green skins, ac- 
cording to our 
mail. The con- 
sumer thinks the 
potato grower 
didn’t cover his 
potatoes deep 
enough, causing them to turn green. 

In all fairness to the farmer, let’s 
not blame him entirely for green 
potatoes. He doesn’t want to raise 
green potatoes any more than the 
consumer wants to buy them. He 
spends a lot of time “hilling” his 
potatoes with soil so light won't 
green the tubers. 

When the farmer grades his pota- 
toes and calls them U.S. No. 1, he 
sorts out the green ones, bruised 
ones and culls. Government standards 
allow him a tolerance of 5 percent, 
that is, he can’t go over that amount 
in his packaging. So he does his best 
to meet standards and get good pota- 
toes to the store. 

Then how do white potatoes take 
on a green color after leaving the 
farmer’s storage bin? Here’s what 
happens — 

1. Consumers buy potatoes with 
their eyes; they want to see what’s 
inside the bag. That means the pack- 
er must put a “window” on the bag 
so the buyer can see what he’s get- 
ting. That window lets in enough 
light to turn the potato skins green. 

2. Storage racks in many instances 
are under bright lights which favor 
the greening of skins. These lights 
put the green in potatoes and take 
the “green” out of the farmer’s 
wallet because green skins make the 
housewife turn red with anger. Green 
potatoes are bitter, even if peeled 
deep. We've seen the green color 
go down an inch or more into the 
tuber. 

We know salesclerks who have 
told customers that the green pota- 
toes “will ripen after you take them 
home.” This is stupid because green 
potatoes do not ripen. They shouldn't 
be eaten, nor should the sprouts. 
Dig them out for they are poisonous. 

The housewife is also to blame for 
a lot of greening. As soon as she 
opens the bag and gets out some 
potatoes, the bag should be sealed 
shut against light. 

Good potatoes are a cheap, nutri- 
tious food, the best bargain we have. 
If you have room in your garden, try 
raising some and see what a joy it is 
to “hook” out a few bushels of spuds 
from clean, fresh Mother Earth. It’s 
more fun than landing a big fish! 
Incidentally, if you peel your pota- 
toes with thick skins, plant these for 
eee and you'll get a good crop by 
all. 


House Plants Outdoors 





Now’s a good time to put many 
of your house plants outdoors for a 
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summer vacation. Azaleas like a 
cool, shady spot and don’t forget 
to water them. Nip off any extra 
long tips in summer so plant will 
be nice and symmetrical. 

Hydrangeas can be cut back and 
placed under a tree and watered 
during the summer. Plant your Easter 
Lily in a permanent spot in the 
garden if you haven't already done 
so. It will usually bloom again in 
August. 

Keep the cyclamen dry all summer 
in the cellar. In fall scrape off two 
inches of soil, replace with a fresh 
mixture, water well and keep it in a 
bright, cool window. It will bloom 
again around Christmas. 


Landscaping Your Home 

If youre going to put shrubs 
around your home, do some planning 
and thinking before you plant. Take 
pictures or make sketches and show 
them to your nurseryman. He’s 
a good source of information and 
can help you, even if you're on a 
budget. Here are a few “don’ts” to 
remember: 

1. Don't 
mature size. 

2. Don’t plant one variety in a 


overlook the shrub’s 


_straight row. 


3. Don’t have too great a variety 


of plants. 

4. Don’t be afraid to start smaller 
plants. 

5. Don’t be afraid to combine 


evergreens with non-evergreens. 

6. Don’t plant tall shrubs under 
a window. 

7. Don't plant sun-loving plants in 
shady spots. 

8. Don’t be impatient if newly- 
set shrubs don’t start fast. It takes 
some weeks for buds to break. 

9. Don’t be afraid to trim tops 
and roots back (of dormant stock) at 
planting time. 

10. Don’t hesitate to study nursery 
catalogs. 

And now here are some “do’s”’: 

1. Do plant shrubs at least three 
feet from the wall and about three 
feet apart. 

2. Do make holes large enough 
to accommodate the roots. 

3. Do make use of annuals and 
perennials in your foundation plant- 
ings. 

4. Do use mulches (pine bark, 
cocoa bean shells, sawdust, etc..,) 
around your shrubs. 

5. Do let part of your house foun- 
dation show. 


IN THE NO 
by Donna Evleth 





When | suggest she go to bed 

My two-year-old just shakes her head. 
When it’s a bath | want to give, 
Again the answer’s negative. 


Since each suggestion, come what may, 
Is met with firm and final nay, 

| find, whenever we oppose, 

She is the winner by the nose. 
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TRACTOR INDUSTRY! 





If you are confused by various claims made by the dealers or manufacturers on 
the performance of their tractors, its about time to check the Official Nebraska 
Tractor Test information provided in the following books. 


@ Because they are tested by an impartial agency under the supervision of the State of 
Nebraska, Department of Agriculture. 

@ Because they tell you much more about tractor performance than anybody else. 

@ Because Nebraska Tractor Test Data have been recognized all over the world for over 50 years. 
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Price: $3.95 each book 


Every tractor owner or potential buyer must have these 
books. You will never again be in the dark about the 
tractor performance. 


ORDER FORM 
Continental Publishing Company, Inc. e Department C5 
P.O. Box 27347 e Ralston, Nebraska 68127 
Please send me: 
_____ Copies of TRACTOR PERFORMANCE GUIDE @ $3.95 each. 


Copies of TRACTOR PERFORMANCE POCKET BOOK @ $1.00 
each. 


Send your check or money order. 








Se ee 








Name Basin anh yond 
Address 
City Zip 
a Es E rf bast 
TEN, ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS PRD ue oa oa 
For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. ® farm 
FREE SAMPLE AND LETERATORE. \"3 PE aie atlaale ti. 
JOHN VOSS & TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Department AAD, Manlius, LET US PROVE IT ..--.- WRITE US TODAY 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 ToOAN3 Chestnut St., Camden, N. J. 
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— Rural wath shod — 
SAVE 10 40 


Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


A delicious, natural way to enjoy a lifetime 


of multi-vitamin and mineral! nutrition. 


No one knows better than an American gardener how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin 
A, B-Complex vitamins, Vitamin C ... and such vital min- 
erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron. 


Tender Stalks ... Strong Plants! 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- 
gus bears tender, succulent stalks 
up to one inch thick—with an ex- 
ee ps delicious flavor. 
lant 1 of these roots, and you . . 
should have all the asparagus you | Please send Stern’s Inch-Thick peas ; 
can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- | Asparagus (Catalog #09951) (] American Express; [] Diners Club 
ington asparagus, originated by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, is 
a very strong grower, with deep 








OFFER MAY EXPIRE IN 30 DAYS. MAIL COUPON TODAY. SAVE UP TO 40% 


| STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M:2, [] Check or [] Money Order enclosed. 
Geneva, N. Y. 14456 Or charge my account with 


eacrono we: (J Carte Blanche; [] Master Charge. 


Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). 














roots, and is now considered the esate ._, N.Y. State residents, add 4% (plus local) | 
best variety of asparagus grown. arene ee ao Sales Tax. | 
Special planting. instructions | No. 1) pane Prices | 
sent with every shipment. | . Specify Account No | 
Se eac en ae anees you | O25 Plants $5.95 $ 4.25 | 
must be delighted, or notify us | _ : 
oe 1 month after you receive | CJ 50 Plants 9.95 POs, MauTe AeA | 
plants and we’ll send you a refund oe 
or free replacement for any un- |) 100 Plants 17.00 12.50 Address | 
Sees plants. No need to re- I 250 Plants 35.00 28.00 | 
urn plants, ever! i i 
‘St Narseries 15 500 Plants 55.00 45.00 °' | 
: urserie 
Sn | 1000 Plants 90.00 75.00. State Zip 


Dept.M-2 , Geneva, N. Y. 14456 | — 








A useful gift for any 
occasion — any season. 


“Greatest Invention 
since the Pitchfork”’ 


Carry TEN TIMES 
a Wheelbarrow Load 
with INCREDIBLE EASE! 


These BIG, strong carts- are perfectly bal- 
anced on two huge wheels — roll easily over 
lawns and gardens — carry up to 400 ibs. of 
load — huge volume capacity means you make 
fewer trips — you'll save time and steps. 


If you are still struggling with a wheelbarrow 
or inadequate cart (with tiny wheels) send 
for FREE Cart Catalog. 
GARDEN WAY RESEARCH 
DEPT. 50276 

Charlotte, Vermont 05445 











Place Hook 
Under Twine, 
Unload or Drag... 









Simply Strike Twine With — 
Cutting Edge and Spready ¥& 


STANDARD MODEL: 4 FT.— $8.90 


add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
Sales tax where applicable... 


Other lengths available on request. 
Send Check or Money Order to: 
THE EDINBORO LAND & CATTLE CO. 
BOX 733 e EDINBORO, PA. 16412 





Several sizes—smaller models 
and Build-it-yourself kits! 











If the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
bludes in FRONT and NO power to the wheels f 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won't ever be / 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT®@ 
Rote Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 
volving blades in the REAR and POWER uige tf 


Z 


WHEELS — and is SO EASY to use you guide it 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
You do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foct- 





Plant a tree for 
tomorrow! 


prints! it does NOY shake you half to death! It 
leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 
tangling! The TROY-BILT@® is now in its 14th 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 
instead of TORTURE from now on, please clip 
this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We'll send complete details, including 
prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 


ay gue Tiller-Power Composters 


For details, write: 


The National Arbor Day Foundation 


——— a a se 
is Se cake abe ag ec a oe ee 
Se ee ee ee ee ee et ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eo 


Dept. 50 
{02nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 : Box 100 Arbor Lodge 
Ee Ge \ Nebraska City, Nebraska 68410 _/ 
NS pe 
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Day And A Child 


by Geraldine Ross 


west itl awe 
How does a day call to a child? 
Wind is a whistle, sweet and mild. 
The golden radiance of sun 
Murmurs its message, ‘‘Come! Have 

fun!”’ 

Each bird, each bee becomes a _ plea; 
Each flower whispers, ‘‘Visit me!”’ 
And every bush and tree and fence 
Trembles in a glad suspense! 
Day calls and calls! All mothers know 
They have to let the children go! 


All days have voic 
air- 


then-rainbow days, 


snowflake days, blue-sky-and-white- 
cloud days. How they speak, what 
they say depends on many things. 
Are you too busy to hear coaxing 
sounds? Are you old, are you in love, 
are you sad, lost, alone? Or are you 
that newest, closest and dearest-to- 
nature-being, a child? 

Children have their own way of 
listening. They might miss Mother’s 
voice saying, “Eat your spinach” or 
“Take a bath.” But a day can whis- 
per, and a child hears about mud 
puddles or snow men or bright leaves 
blowing. 

He wants to go out and be part 
of a day with the sparkle of just- 
stopped rain on leaves and grass, or 
a day with the glitter of ice, or one 
with a glory of blossomy hues. Some 
days — a few — may call in vain, but 
when a summer day has sun and 
birds and buttercups in its voice, a 
child has to listen. He has to go! 











ny 





Bas MY } 
4938 34-48. 
4938. Easy-sew tops. PRINTED 


PATTERN, Women’s Sizes 34-48. 
Size 36 (bust 40) square neck 1-5/8 





a x 
ag as 
pat les wl 


ak So 


4556. Pantsuit or dress—-FOUR ways 
wonderful. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Half Sizes 10%-18%; Misses’ Sizes 
S518) asyt ee a ene 75 cents 











880. Has dash of a cape plus comfort 
of sleeves. Mainly single and double 
crochet of worsted in two colors. 
Pats Misses; 8-162 0 e 75 cents 


7300. Embroider squares of flowers, 
berries, nuts, mushrooms, butter- 
flies, insects; join for quilt. Transfer 








yds. 45 inch; other 2 yds. .. 75 cents 24 motifs 81% x 84%"... 2. 75 cents 
Crochet with Squares O$1.00 
sl Grechéting « Wardrobe edinn Send To AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
‘ Instant Sewing Book 2 1.00 Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
‘'Instant Fashion Book 1.00 
: Fashions to Sew (S/S) 7s ae eee 
; Designer Collection #30 [) 50 ORESS PATTERNS Sime ors. $75 
: 1975 Needlecraft Catalog = 75 : ; 
‘ Nifty Fifty Quilts 1.00. : 
"Sook of 16 Quilts 41 I *60 NEE DEER PATTERNS 2c 75 oe 
‘ Museum Quilt Book #2. . “i O 50 {Add 25¢ for each item ordered for postage and special handling.' 
‘ 15 Quilts for Today #3 “T) 50 Patterns will be sent to you FIRST CLASS MAIL. 
* Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs SO he fo sie acre ete area meses NeW elie oes MOIR NEEL. 4, 
: 12 Prize Afghans #12 O 50 
‘ Complete Afghan Book #14 1) 1.00 
; Instant Crochet Book 1.00 NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
ae ADDRESS 

= CiTy STATE ZIP. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOURZIP: 


‘ 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred 
to an outstanding 3%, Simmental bull, due to 
calve early March. Address inquiries: Kral 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, 
or phone collect 914/758-4053. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, heifers, 
cows. 55th year. Farmer raised and priced. 
Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


REGISTERED ANGUS COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Top bloodlines. Complete 
production records behind every animal. 
Willow Lane Farms, West Berne, N.Y. 
12191. 518/872-1189. 


BABY CHICKS 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top noteh White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying 
Leghorns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy meat breeds. Cockerels go 
14 lbs. Circular. Phone 717/866-2820. Strick- 
ler Farms, Newmanstown 8, Pa. 17073. 


CHAROLAIS 


FOR SALE: A few good purebred Charo- 
lais yearling and weaned heifers and three 
good yearling purebred bulls. All are rea- 
sonably priced. Northland Farms, 
N.H. 08750. Phone: 603/643-3868. 


GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRE for sale. 
Good walking, halter broke from certified 
herd of Robert Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5353. 


COLONIAL INVITATIONAL 


at KARIMOR FARMS (Joe F. Sherman) 
HAWTHORN, PA. (Clarion County) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14 — 12:30 PM 
45 “QUALITY PLUS” CHAROLAIS 


3 Herd Bull Prospects - 42 Select Females. 
Polled Bulls - Polled Females - Full French 
Bulls - Full French Females - Domestic Fe- 
males. Selected from the breed’s best breed- 
ne herds from 13 states - all across the 
nation. 


QUALITY YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
Catalogs by request only: 


BUZZ GAREY 
Sale Manager 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, 
Morrisville, PA. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


CHIANINA 


CHIANINA 


Worlds largest breed of beef cattle 
known for easy calving and tremendous 
growth bulls, open and bred heifers and 
show steers for sale at all times. 

WILLOW LANE FARMS 
West Berne, N.Y. 12191 518/872-1189 


DAIRY CATTLE 























Etna, 

















COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save 
on bedding. All sizes available. For informa- 
tion call or write P & L Belting Co., 6525- 
50th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 
414/652-3912. 

COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
6525-50th Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 
414/652-3912. 





DOGS 


SHAFFNER’S BORDER COLLIES: 35 years 
breeding beautiful working and family dogs. 
Puppies; started or trained dogs; sires and 
dams certified workers; natural heelers; 
registered; training instructions. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, 
Penna. 16827. Phone 814/466-6535. 
AIREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox Ter- 
rier, AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, Morris, 
NoYes ss0 seus 


‘IESR-NSD REG. AUSTRALIAN Shepherd 











Pups - blue merle and black, vet checked. 
Gregg Travis, Freeville, N.Y. 18068. 1-607/ 
898-3071. 





AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERDS - Flintridge, 
Bonnie-Blu, Comstock lines. Eugene Herzog, 
ey 2, Honesdale, Pa. 18431. Phone 717/253- 
708, 
WORKING BORDER COLLIES — We will 
have pups this spring by Imp. Robin and 
Imp. Sweep out of Imp. females. Also carry 
book “The Farmer’s Dog” on training and 
handling working border collies — $7.00 ppd. 
Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
1-413/625-6496. eS, ods 

AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD PUPS — blue 
merle and tri. Excellent stock dog or family 
pet. Stud service. Write: Jane Fisher, Allen’s 
Hill Rd., Holeomb, N.Y. 14469, or phone 
716/229-5875. 2 
SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Beautiful 
puppies; 35 years Imported breeding; work- 
ing and family dogs. Parents certified work- 





ers; registered; guaranteed satisfaction; 
training instructions. Carroll Shaffner, R1, 
Boalsburg, Pennsylvania 16827. Phone 814/ 


466-6535. 
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DUCKS & GEESE 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White ,Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


EXOTIC BREEDS 








Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 
YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 
_ Semen is now available 


from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 
Simmental 
Maine-Anjou 
Limousin 
Chianina 
Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 
York and New England for 
semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.!. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 





FISH 


TROUT - Native Brook or Rainbow - finger- 
lings to 20’’ - delivery within 200 miles avail- 





able. McLaughlin Hatchery, Greene, New 
York 18778. Phone 607/656-9675. 
GOATS 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat Society. 
Promoting dairy goats since 1933. Write to: 


Mrs. Carol Reardon, Secretary, 4516 Stoney. 
Brook Road, Oneida, New York 13421. 
HEREFORDS 





POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 
Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/223-3500 or 914/223- 
5224, 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS, top 
Canadian and Domestic pedigrees. Heifers, 
cows and bulls for sale year around. Circle 
R. Farm, RFD #1, Hebron, Conn. 06248. 
203/228-9644 — 203/228-3821. 


OUTSTANDING POLLED HEREFORD cows, 
commercial and registered, many with Sim- 
mental or growthy Hereford heifer calves al- 
ready on the ground. ACE Polled Herefords, 
Millbrook, N.Y. 12545. Phone Alex C. Ewing, 
914/677-8164 or Bob Dillmer 914/677-9319 
(nights). 

ALL OR PART of 70-cow herd of Hereford 
and Hereford-Santa Gertrudis cows with 
calves or due soon. All bred to purebred 
Santa Gertrudis bulls. Vincent Bedient, Mid- 
dlesex, N.Y. 14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


CAMMAC FARMS HERD for sale. Registered 
Polled Herefords - cow-calf combinations, 
open heifers. Herd sires: RCF Super Domino 
19; Cammaec Superol 18. Richard H. Mc- 
Glauflin, Browning Road, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
12538. 914/266-3345. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 

















HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 











HORSES 


MS le ans 
ita Lar) 





SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





FANCY TEAM of Belgian Draft Horses. Sor- 
rel color, white manes and tails w/blaze 
faces. Both weigh ton each. 6 & 7 year olds 
and broke the best for farm work and 
parades. Contact James Bennett, RD #2, 
Sauquoit, N.Y. 13456. Phone 315/737-7157. 


WORK HORSE - weight 1800, 12 yrs. Box 


197, Otis, Mass. 01253. Phone 413/269-4939. 


MEET THE 
DROVER 300 





Say hello to a 16’ tandem stock trailer 
with an extra-heavy-duty hitch and 
axles —plus easy field loading. To find 
out more about how The Drover 800 
can meet your needs, meet your 
“Flying L’’ dealer! He’ll introduce you. 


One of a complete line of stock and 
horse trailers built by 


“Flying L”’ a division of 


LINCOLN STEEL 
sold by 


Dean Sawyer 


“FLYING L” TRAILERS 
Horse, Stock & Flatbeds 


Route 98, Attica, N.Y. 14011 
Phone: 716/591-1753 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1646 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








POULTRY 


PRICE LIST SENT on request — goslings, 
ducklings, chicks. David Hartman, Clearview 
Stock Farm and Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 170380. 








MANY BREEDS OF Goslings, Ducklings, 
Guineas, Chicks and Turkeys. Hoffman 
Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 

RABBITS 





$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 442386. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book deseribing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
ecding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA _ Building, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 








PUREBRED SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls, 
heifers and bred cows for sale — both horned 
and polled. Also crossbred heifers and cows 
with calves or due soon. Vincent Bedient, 
Middlesex, N.Y. 14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


SHEEP 





NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP Association, 
pioneers in supervised ram certification. Join 
a winning team. Breeders list available from 
Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 
PUREBRED HAMPSHIRE yearling rams for 
sale. Contact: Anne Hutchison, R. #1, Box 
88, Berlin, N.J. 08009. 


PUREBRED SUFFOLK RAMS, will trade or 
sell. Harvey Varnum, 181 Oak St., Medford, 
N.Y. 11768. Phone 516/289-0540. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
~—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves. weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TAKE A LOOK at the oldest most docile 











breed of beef cattle. Good milkers, good 
mothers. Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., New York 
State Shorthorn Association, RD #1, Locke, 


N.Y. 13092, telephone 315/497-2827, will know 
where good cattle are available for your herd 
or Junior Breeders. National American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


CONSIDER CROSSBREEDING — Shorthorn 
Bulls for faster growing beef. Soon for sale - 
superior foundation heifers. Henry Pardee, 
RD #1. Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


POLLED SHORTHORN COWS will calve in 
June and July. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, 
New York 13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 


Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 
New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


SWINE 








GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


JUNE 27, 1975 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 


All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 
Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


FOR SALE: Feeder pigs, all sizes. Call for 
sizes and prices delivered. Also, we buy 
butcher hogs, sows, and boars, all sizes. 
Joseph Latella, 85 Prindle Road, West Haven, 
Conn. 06516. Phone 203/795-4002 - 24 hour 
answering service. 


FOR SALE: REG. DUROC bred gilts to far- 
row Aug. & Sept. Now booking orders for 
spring farrowed Duroc boars and open gilts. 
Contact us for your needs. Happy Acres 
Farms, R.D. #3, Box 207, Waterloo, N.Y. 
13165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


FEEDER PIGS: Truck loads of 200 pigs or 
shoats, 25 to 60 pounds each, $30 to $50 
each. Veterinarian inspected, tagged, cut, de- 
livered C.O.D. on approval to all Northeast 
States. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Kenton, Del. 
19955. Call nights 302/653-9651. 


YORKSHIRE SUMMER SALE 


Friday June 27, 1975 - 1 PM at the farm 


Production tested - certified meat stock. 50 
bred gilts and proven sows; 25 boars; 100 
open gilts. OUR USUAL SAME HIGH QUAL- 
ITY BREEDING STOCK - CHAMPION CAR- 
CASS WINNERS ALL THE TIME - OUR LAT- 
EST ONE MARCH 5, EASTERN NATIONAL, 
MD. 2247; 0.60 backfat; 31.7” length; 6.47 
loin eye, 33.05% ham loin. 
Catalogues available 


BROOKS END and PAR KAY FARMS 
Beavertown, Pa. 17813 
Reno H. Thomas, Sale Mer. 


Phone 717/658-5821 or 717/658-6544 (Park), 
717/658-7097 (Mark). 

















VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of animal 
health supplies and equipment from the com- 
pany that guarantees your satisfaction. Rea- 
sonable prices - fast service. Write Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575F, Manchester, Pa. 
17345. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204. 


FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 882, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 








ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 





LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 
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A Classified ads. 


Publishing and closing dates 





July issue a ee Closes June 1 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term = soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 





AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, guidebars, saw parts, 
sharpening equipment. Top quality. Huge 
savings! Free catalog. Special offers. Write 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 43073-H, Middletown, 
Ky. 40248. 











CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


DEALERS WANTED 


AREAS OPEN for dealers for new Grange 
Diamond D Silos, manufactured in Weedsport. 
Send resume covering sales experience and 
organizations currently represented to: Box 
220AAX, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166. 


EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


GRAIN BINS 














GRAIN DRYING AND 
STORAGE SYSTEMS 


Distributed by: 


H. F. FARM SUPPLY 
Locke, N.Y. 13092 
315/497-0603 
Complete Line: Bulk Feed Tanks, Augers, 
Aeration and Drying Fans. 
Service and Erection 





GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
$50.00 -or less. Eight different plans $2.97. 
Includes hotbed. Guaranteed. Werth’s, Box 
1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY -has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 


STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
commercial buildings. Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.S. 
30, toll free 800/851-4550. Send 50¢ for build- 
ing catalog. 











FARM BUILDINGS 





Atlantic Buildings 


Low Cost Buildings For Every Purpose 
“The All Purpose Metal Building” 


VGC C me TENS Colm SLUT CI Tyce OFT rh € [om 1 


And Wood Buildings + Atlantic Steel And 
Concrete Panel Buildings « 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manutacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
pel Eros 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


GENTLEMEN’S FARM - 832 acres with % 
mile State & County Hwy. frontage. 150 
acres tillable, fenced pasture, creek through. 
Barn, granary. Recently remodeled Greek 
revival home, 5 bedrooms, bath. Plus extra 








7-room home. A fine buy! $825,000. Strout 
Realty, Inc., 10 West Steuben St., Bath, 
N.Y. 14810. 607/776-3616, Free local lists. 


22 


August Issue...........00...-...00...... Closes July 1 


“$90,000, terms. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


September Issue............ Closes August 1 


FARMS FOR SALE 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, THACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 















PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 






rr 


FARMS FOR SALE 





FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 

FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING for farms, we have 


them, all over New State, all sizes, all 
prices. Decker Real Estate, Mel Manasse, 
Farm Real Estate Representative, Whitney 


Point, New York 13862. Phone 607/692-3609 
or 607/692-3665. 


FARMS OF ALL SIZES - in and around the 
Mohawk Valley. Tell us what you need. Real 
Estate 28, Fultonville, N.Y. 12072. Phone 
518/858-3528. 


BEAUTIFUL PISCATAQUIS VALLEY - 257 
acre farm. Level land, excellent soil, no 
rocks. Multiple purpose farm - produce, beef, 
dairy or horse farm. Good income from large 
active gravel pit. One-half mile frontage on 
beautiful Pleasant River, 2,000 ft. frontage 
on State Highway 16. Over $100,000 in mod- 
ern buildings. Within walking distance to 
eenter of town. Population of 4,000. $155,000 
- with machinery $180,000. For details write 
or call P.O. Box 38, Milo, Maine 04463. 
Phone 207/943-2488. 


390 ACRE DAIRY FARM rated one of Scho- 
harie County’s finest. 280 tillable, best 
honeoye soil, newer barn, pipeline system 
for 103 head, can easily expand to 150. 
Three concrete silos, about 80 milkers, 54 
heifers, young stock. Top line tillage and 
forage equipment, mostly new. Modern home, 
same owners many years. $349,000. We also 
have other good ones. T. L. Wright Realty, 
Schoharie, N.Y. 518/295-8547. 


BETWEEN ROCHESTER & SYRACUSE - 
secluded 142 acres, sound 10 room_ brick 
home that needs restoring. Rolling land for 
horses, beef cattle. Large basement barn. 
Others. Lyon Realty 1-315/- 
548-9477 - 1-315/548-3182. 


TRAILER (VACANT) - plus one room and 
two-room foundation apartments, rented for 
total of $230 month. 8 acres, brook. $26,500. 
Will take back mortgage. Boughton, Realtor, 
14% Dolson Avenue, Middletown, New York 
10940. 914/342-1418. 


7-% BEAUTIFUL ACRES, formerly orchard. 
14 room house suitable for one to four 
families, now rented for $605 a month. War- 
wick, 1% hours from New York City. Bar- 
gain at $59,000, only $7,500 down. Request 
circular. Paul N. Boughton, 1% Dolson Ave., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. Phone 914/342-1418. 


350 ACRES with 3800 acres level, highly pro- 
ductive land. Dairy with milking parlor, pipe- 
line milker, 20 x 60 silo with new unloader, 
400 gal. bulk tank. 100 acres alfalfa. Three 
good modernized homes. 64 head cows and 
heifers and full line of machinery. May be 
purchased with or without stock, tools and 
equipment. Several others to show. Call any- 
time: 607/248-7410 or write Stocking, Broker, 
Dundee, N.Y. 14837. 


FOR SALE - my mini-farm in the Poconos of 
Pennsylvania. Box 369-KE, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY, Belmont, N.Y. - for 
sale by owner - 279 acre dairy farm, 145 
tillable. 38 stanchion cow barn; heifer barn; 
steel 4-vent machine shed - nine-room house, 
both in good shape. Two 16x 30 silos, good 
well water, oil lease. With, without equip- 
ment. 7 miles from Southern Tier Expressway 
or Route 17. Trailer spot with pole, septic 
Aue water, telephone cable. Call 716/268- 
oO ° 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


SMALL FARM with barn, silo, tool building, 
maple syrup operation, stocked ponds, Christ- 
mas tree plantings, 60 acres with good till- 
able land, 10 room remodeled house $65,000, 
more land available. Raymond W. Cooley 
Realty Inc., Norwich, N.Y. 18815. 607/334- 
9456. 


2-HOME DAIRY FARM ~- Great father-son 
New York dairy covers 485 acres, boasts 2 
creeks! Impressive 7-bedroom home, 2 baths. 
Second 3-bedroom home. 67-stanchion barn 
with 3 calf stalls, bulk tanks, office, 2 trench 
silos, hay barn, 2 machine sheds, other build- 
ings. 185 acres tillable, rest woods, pond. 
Long road frontages, 25 miles Troy. See the 
value today - $250,000. Big Free summer 
catalog! 256 pages! Over 2,600 top values in 
40 states coast to coast! United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


LEWIS COUNTY, NEW YORK - 200 acres, 
¥Y% tillable bare farm in the foothills of the 
Adirondacks. Stream, woods in excellent 
hunting and fishing area. 50 stanchions, silo, 
bulk tank and machinery storage. 5 bedroom 
home with modern kitchen. $50,000.00. Farm 
Specialist Realty, 1116 Arsenal St., Water- 
town, N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270. 


DAIRY FARMS - bare or stocked and 
equipped. Over 130 farms listed - all prices, 
all sizes in Fulton, Montgomery and Herki- 
mer Counties. Contact Al Winters, Realtor - 
518/568-2356. Four Star Brokerage, Inc., St. 
Johnsville, N.Y. 18452, or 315/866-7400. 









































300 ACRE DAIRY FARM, asking $450.00 per 
acre, 10% down. I am retired and will hold 
this mortgage. Owner - 518/284-2736. 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND-=- 334 acre invest- 
ment or cattle farm. Close to Patuxent River 
and Washington, D.C. Owner financing. 
Southland Realty Co., Box 1790, Annapolis, 
Maryland 21401. 301/267-7595. 


140 ACRES with 100 tillable acres located in 
Central N.Y.S. Has 8 room house with one 
bath. Barn for 38 milkers. Concrete silo 
16x50 - four years old. Also has bulk milk 
tank and barn cleaner. Owner says to sell it 
for $50,000. Call Zar Benedict at 914/343- 
1108 or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., 
R.D. #4, Box 19, Middletown, New York 
10940. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE - Beautiful dairy farm. 
Fertile riverbottom land. 80 acres tillable, 
balance pasture. Nice milkroom. Barn ties 
64, plus calf pens. Silo. Views. House has 8 
large rooms, country kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 2 
baths. Garages. Outbuildings. Stocked and 
equipped, $165,000. Bare, $135,000. 
603/788-3355. 


EXCELLENT FARM EXPANSION oppor- 
tunities. Choice Fingfer Lakes dairy-crop area, 
250 acres, attractive buildings, 37 stanchions. 
**Mohawk Valley 235 acres, 43 stanchions. 
Priced to sell. Choice large and small farms 
east of Hudson and Berkshire, Mass. regions. 
John A. Hillen, Realtor, Old Chatham, N.Y. 
12136. Phone 518/794-7681. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK and Finger Lakes 
Area: (A-1) 118 acres, 100 tillable, excellent 
well drained soil, good house, 67 stanchions - 
$88,500. (A-2) Three 50 cow farms, owner 
financed. (A-3) Several 70 cow stanchion and 
free stall $120,000 - $250,000. (A-4) Well kept 
farm, drive-thru barn, remodeled house, on- 
tario loam $122,500, bare. $160,000 equipped. 
Listings needed. Covering 8 counties. D’Ama- 
to, Broker, PO Box 111, Clyde, N.Y. 14433. 


DAIRY FARM: 190 acres, 150 tillable, 20 
woods, 20 pasture, barn, 32 ties, silo, milk 
house, modern 10-room home, 2 ponds, brook. 


Owner 











Price - $110,000. Terms: Mills Realty, Ray 
Mills, Broker, Cato, N.Y. 180338. 1-315/626- 
6860. 

3800 ACRES, 8 room modern home, % mile 


“88 Expressway’’, Bainbridge, N.Y. 35 acres 
village cooperation. Water, sewer available! 
Overlooking Susquehanna River Valley. Lake- 
site! Quick sale $135,000.00. Owner financed. 
$20,000.00 down! Young Box 112, Esopus, 
N.Y. 12429. 914/384-6423. 


DAIRY FARM FOR SALE .- 71 stanchions, 
360 acres, good stable and house, tool shed, 
metal grain bin, garage and heifer barn. 





Financing available to qualified parties. Al- - 


legany County near Fillmore. Contact Willard 


Pengelly, Managing Broker, Harris Wilcox 
Inc., Brokers, Bergen, N.Y. 14416. 716/494- 
1880. 





118 ACRE OSWEGO COUNTY, N.Y. dairy 
farm. Land mostly all tillable. Big barn and 
nice house. Owner will sell for $50,000 or best 
offer. Call 315/593-1746. 

MILLIONAIRE’S ESTATE — 360 acres, 20 
acre private lake. Interesting 14 room home 





plus caretaker’s home. Horse barns, recrea- 
tion building, boathouse. $330,000. **35 unit 
campgrounds, 23 acres, private lake, 6 unit 


chalet motel, owner’s apartment. Widow asks 
$148,500. **100 level acres, rambling 12 room 
improved Colonial, plentiful farm buildings, 
$59,500. **Beautiful chalet, 8 rooms, 2 baths, 


electric heat, on 414 wooded acres over- 
looking lake. $47,500. **Thruway entrance 
motel, 8 units. 7 room home. $75,000. Over 


100 dairy farms listed. Wimple, Realtors, 
Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


VIRGINIA FARMS: 570 acre beef farm, a 
previous dairy farm with 22 stanchions and 
a good milk room, other milk facilities re- 
moved, 3 vertical silos. Large machinery and 
hay barn. 400 acres tillable or grazing, 100 
acres of this tiled bottom land. Stream thru 
part of property, 3 ponds. The brick Colonial 
home built in 1846, near all modernized and 
still retaining the Colonial charm. The addi- 
tional two homes plus the new woven wire 
fencing with treated posts, excellent road 
frontage and location make this a good pro- 
ductive or investment farm. Contact: Ralph 
Fowler Real Estate, Madison, Va. 22727. Phone 
703/948-4148 or 703/948-6371. 








WESTERN NEW YORK: 346 acres, about 
160 tillable, 60 rented. Excellent corn & al- 
falfa farm, free stall for 130 cows, 8 silos, 
tool shed, calf barn, two good houses, herd 
average of 14,600 lbs., price of $350,000 in- 
cludes 120 top Holsteins and top line of 
equipment. We have several free’ stall and 
conventional farms, some with stock and 
tools, some bare. Call or write and tell us 
what you want. We will get it for you. 


Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, 
West Valley, N.Y. 14171, Phone: 716/942- 
6636. 





APPROX. 100 TILLABLE ACRES — diversi- 
fied farming. Finger Lakes region/southern 
New York State. House and basic farm 
equipment needed. Write R. Randall, P.O. 
Box 159, Ridge, N.Y. 11961. 


CENTRAL PLAINS — Expand in prime 
agriculture land - (best in soils, frost-free 
season and growing degree days). Buy one 
or two adjacent farms. 490 acre farm, 400 
tillable, 2 barns, 2 silos with 3 houses. 
$250,000 — and/or 395 acre farm, 300 tillable, 
3 barns, 5 silos and 4 good homes $325,000. 
Retiring owners will finance. Smaller farms 
and acreage available Call or write Ralph 
Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/258-6278. 


REMODELED 125 YEAR OLD farmhouse, 
100 acres, 38 brooks, 7 miles from Thruway 
exit New Paltz, N.Y. Private. Will sell farm- 
house, 10 acres (or more), or land separate. 
Young, Box 112, Esopus, N.Y. 12429. 914/ 
384-6423, 








WORKING DAIRY FARMS — 434 acres, 300 
tillable, 180 acres river bottom land, capacity 


for 75 milkers, 2 silos, silo unloader, bulk 
tank, 2 barn cleaners, 2 houses. Bare or 
equipped. **275 acres, 200 tillable, capacity 


for 148 milkers, 3 silos, barn 285’ x 40’, new 
machinery shed 75’ x 35’, bulk tank, re- 
modeled 4 bedroom house. Bare — completely 
automatic. **210 acres, 110 tillable, more 
land available, capacity for 87 milkers, 4 
silos, one Harvestore, dumping station, bulk 
tank, 2 barn cleaners, work shop, storage 
shed for machinery, 2 family house. Bare. 
Robert S. Petzold Real Estate, Box 335, 
Owego, N.Y. 13827. 607/687-0541. 


250 ACRES, 180 TILLABLE, 800 gal. bulk 
tank, barn cleaner, 16’ x 60’ cement silo, 58 
swing stanchions, 22 comfort stalls. Nice 4 
bedroom home, modern kitchen, aluminum 
siding - $123,000.00. **132 acres, 31 milking 
cows, all equipment; 3 bedroom, center hall, 
brick home. Good one-man operation - $135,- 
000.00. Dolgeville Realty, R.D. #1, Dolgeville, 
N.Y. 13329. Phone 518/568-2712. 


247 ACRE DAIRY — 72 on pipeline, 3 silos, 
850 tank, new cleaner, good 3 bedroom house. 
Only $125,000. Financing available. **310 
acre, excellent 66 stall w/parlor, 2 silos, 2 
houses. Only $167,500. Also available 15,000 
Ib. herd and excellent equipment. Owner 
financed. **90 acre stock farm. 2 wells, 2 
springs, plus drilled well. 2 new silos, 2 car 
garage. Good 3 bedroom home — $83,000. 
Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court Street, Auburn, 
New York 13021. 315/253-3813. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK — Offering ‘a 
selection of stocked and bare dairy properties 
throughout a four-county area. Free list upon 
request. For example: 225 acres, 125 tillable, 
top land, 74 tie barn, full facilities, 78 Hol- 
steins, fully equipped, abundant trout stream 
frontage, three bedroom home in very good 
repair, $120,000. **265 acres,, mostly open, 
41 stanchions, several outbuildings, 49 head, 
hay equipment, four bedrooms, $85,000. Bris- 
son Real Estate Inc., RD #2, Massena, N.Y. 
18662. 315/769-9387. 


90 ACRE FARM — 4% miles from Auburn, 
N.Y. on main highway. Beautiful 3-bedroom 
home with 2-car cement block garage. Cow 
barn 60 x 36, 20 stanchions, 3 box stalls, gut- 
ter cleaner. Attached 60 x 25 open heifer 
barn; cement block heifer barn 60 x 24; 2 
silos — one 40’, one 50’; one tool shed 16 x 
30; heated kennel for dogs or calves. Ground 
being plowed and planted to fill both silos. 
Sale by owner — John E. Byrne, RD #3 
Turnpike. Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 
315/252-7870. 


FINGER LAKES — Cayuga County. 360 acre 
dairy farm. Barns. 2 houses, 1 brick. Much 
road frontage. All very well kept. Excellent 
location for active farming or investment. 
Route 34 - 4 miles south of Thruway Exit 40. 
By owner. Asking $235,000, 29% down. 
Richard Daly, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166. Phone 
315/834-9278. 


NEW YORK FARMS — 230 acres, 1380 tilla- 
ble, 100 acres of pasture, good alfalfa land, 
a good 58-stanchion barn, barn cleaner, bulk 
tank, 20 x 50 concrete silo, good four bed- 
room home, additional land available. Former 
owner here for 30 years, good mortgage avail- 
able, priced at $110,000. **400 acres, 150 
tillable, 100 acres of pasture, exceptionally 
good 10-room house, 94-stanchion barn, 1200 
gal. bulk tank, two 24 x 60 concrete silos, 
very reasonable taxes, $154,000. **130 acres, 
60 tillable, 30 acres of pasture, 27-cow barn, 
fair house, large pond, $63,000. Write for our 
free farm list! Richard E. Posson Realty Inc., 
R.D. #38, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 
DAIRY FARMS — Cortland County - 220 
acres, 90 tillable, 51 ties — $65,000. **120 
acres, 50 tillable, 40 ties — $60,000, owner 
financing, small down payment. **123 acres, 
almost all tillable, Chenango loam, 45 ties — 














$140,000, owner inviting offers and_ will 
finance. **Near Syracuse, 285 acres, 220 
tillable, natural limestone soil, 70 ties with 


milking parlor, owner will finance — $160,- 
000 bare. Stock and equipment also for sale. 
**Finger Lakes — 300 acres, 200 tillable, 90 


ties — $185,000. Call 607/849-3907. George 
Vanderwoude, Farm and Land Broker, R.D. 
1, Lisle, N.Y. 18797. 





N.Y. STATE DAIRY FARM — Long paved 
road frontage. 190 acres, creek through. 90 
acres tillable, 50 acres fenced and_ cross 
fenced pasture. Barn with 61 stanchions, bulk 
tank, 2 silos, tool shed and much more. Good 
7 room farmhouse, oil H/A heat. Owner 
financing. $132,000. Strout Realty, Inc., Box 
288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 138040. 607/863-2381. 
Free local lists. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 


farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


NEED FARMS TO SELL in Eastern and 
Central New York. We are qualified to make 
farm appraisals! Give us a call! Richard E. 
Posson Realty Ine., R.D. #8, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. 
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FURNACES 


MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE - cen- 
tral heating system, welded 11 gauge steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
pox. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Dealership inquiries invited. Marathon Heater 
Company, Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
13803. 607/849-6736. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE-all grades delivered from 
Central New York. “When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 18339. 





HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN - A 
person with desire to sell and provide cattle 
artificial insemination service in New York 
or New England. Qualifications: At least a 
High School education; at least 5’6”. tall; 
willing to relocate; agricultural or related 
experience preferred; skills in working with 
people. Benefits: Outdoor work; liberal sales 
commissions; car allowance; supplemental 
benefits; earn while you learn (base salary, 
free training, A.I. equipment and supplies). 
Send - brief resume on past experience to: 
Eastern A.I. Co-op., Inc., Box 518, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOUGHT with young 
families to pool resources for establishment, 
maintenance of a self-sufficient farm com- 
munity in Bavarian style, strong on German- 


Swiss culture, traditions. Non-sectarian, 
non-communal. Box 3869-KC, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 


HERDSMAN WANTED ~- experienced. Free 
stall setup, mobile home. Dean H. Huff, R.D. 
#2, Holeomb, N.Y. 14469. Phone 716/624- 
2972. 


HERDSMAN WANTED for 100 cow dairy. 
New parlor, free stalls. Must be reliable, ex- 
perienced, trustworthy. House, top salary plus 
incentive pay, paid vacation, and insurance. 
Paul Morse, RD 1, Moravia, N.Y. 13118. 315/ 
497-0945. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT at the 
County Home — Supervises and is responsi- 
ble for housekeeping, laundry, repair of cloth- 
ing and custodial tasks. Training and ex- 
perience required is high school and one 
year of experience as housekeeper. Apart- 
ment available. Please contact: Tompkins 
County Personnel, 128 E. Buffalo St., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850 (Mailing address: Court House, 
Ithaca, N.Y.) 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK, Long Island family, 
beautiful home on lake; husband, wife, no 
children; good salary, private apartment, TV, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield; excellent position for 
mature woman. Write Mrs. Stella S. Siben, 
243 Lake view Avenue West, Brightwaters, 
New York 11718. 





Pi TENDER 
AND PRIVATE 


Harry Ennis, sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 
field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





SO rete eis LE pgs RENCE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE INFORMATION on how to remove 
from your water supply - iron, rust, bacteria, 
: sediment, tastes, odors, other harmful im- 
Durities. Proven system. Economical opera- 
tion. Write: Samcor, Inc., 836-Q West 79th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Grandma’s 
Natural Remedies for arthritis, overweight, 


wrinkles, skin spots, pimples, bladder, nerves, 
sinus, constipation. Send $1.00. Frontier 
Shop, Box 9832-W, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 


RECEIVE VALUABLE MINERALS monthly! 





Free information. Mineral Of The Month 
Club, 13057-JK California, Yucaipa, Calif. 
92399. 





SPACE AGE DEODORIZER. Stops odors in 
seconds. Will eliminate any odor including 
skunk. Satisfaction guaranteed. $4.00 post- 
paid. Details free. WAG Products, Box 764, 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


RIDING LAWN MOWERS - 1975 Mustang 7 
horse power shipped from factory $239.00 - 
free brochure. Tomco, Box 72, Oak Grove, 
Missouri 64075. 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-46, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor - power hoeing 
machine, depth adjustable. Thousands in use. 
Year warranty. Factory direct - month trial. 
Time payments. Free literature. Auto Hoe 
Inec., Box W121-Z, De Pere, Wis. 54115. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Knapheide platform, 
stake and grain bodies; Heil, Harsch and 
Goebel conversion hoists; machinery beds; 
Braden winches; Hiab, Dico and Liftmoore 
eranes; Meyer snow plows; power take offs 
drive line parts; dump bodies; petroleum 
truck and trailer tanks; refuse equipment; 
bulk milk tanks; custom metal fabricating 
and repairs and parts for all types of truck 
equipment. B.E.C. - Binghamton Equipment 
Corp., 3209 Vestal Parkway East, Vestal, 
New York 138850. 607/729-2208. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; $38, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6¢ thru TD25;. Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Tele- 
phone 652-4596. 

AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 








USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 


N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. 


FOR SALE OR RENT - 25 new and used 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford etc. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., 
Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 
Phone 814/474-5811. 


FOR SALE - NEW Massey-Ferguson wheel 
rake (sunflower) 3 pt. hitch. 607/775-2663. 


ALLIED BALE HANDLING system, includ- 
ing vertical elevator 16’, horizontal mow con- 
veyor 90’ with divertors, electric motors, 
switches, wires. Completely operational. Cost 
new over $2,000, accepting best offer over 
$1200. Will assist in removal. 607/775-2663. 


1973 PERRY MODEL “C” all crop harvester 
with diesel engines. Michigan 616/927-2315 
or 616/927-1494. 


MILK COOLING EQUIPMENT: 100’ triple 
tube in line coolers designed to cool 5 ton 
milk daily. Used 5 years with Ross-Holm 











parlor, also for sale. Bill Lipe, R.D. #1, 
Manlius, New York 13104. Phone 315/682- 
6171. 





BARN EQUIPMENT - Used 1-4 years - 
Badger barn cleaner; 187’ Badger 11’’ feed 
conveyors; 82’ Badger reversible feed con- 
veyor feeds 190 cows; 160 Badger free stalls. 
Bill Lipe, R.D. #1, Manlius, New York 
13104. Phone 315/682-6171. 


MILKING EQUIPMENT - 1969 Ross-Holm 
Parlor, completely automated for one man - 
50 cows per hour; 4 stalls, 2 prep, 2 wash- 
feed augers, milk meters, pumps, with or 
without triple tube cooling system designed 





to cool 5 ton daily. Inspection anytime - 
owner dispersed herd. Bill Lipe, R.D. #1, 
Manlius, New York 13104. Phone 315/682- 
6171. 





TRACTOR AND COMBINE SALVAGE, Na- 
tion’s largest tractor dismantler. Largest in- 
ventory in U.S. We ship nationwide. Call/ 
write: Worthington Tractor Salvage, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187, phone 507/372-2911. 





WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
‘7-RS, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


WANTED: PORTABLE ELECTRIC milking 
machine for one cow. H. Shader, Rock 
Stream, N.Y. 14878. 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE - McCORMICK threshing ma- 
chine in excellent condition, with belts. Has 





22’ eylinder. Raymond Shaver, R.F.D. #1, 
Mohawk, New York 13407. 
BUY-SELL-OR-TRADE new or used bulk 


milk coolers. Distributors of Mueller, Girton, 
Sunset. F. A. Lick & Co., 30 Park Ave., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-4473. 


TANKS, STEEL, eight 25,000 gallons, 10’6’’ 
diameter x 38’, attractively priced. L. E. Glick 
& Co., 800 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 
513/421-0306. 


WANTED: A.C. 190-XT or 180 with rough or 
damaged engine, gas or diesel. Harold W. 
Ellis, RD #1, Ellicottville, N.Y. 14731. 716/ 
699-2175. 


FOR SALE — Large portable New Holland 
crop dryer. Gregory Geiskopf, Boonville, N.Y. 
13309. 

FOR SALE — Ireland #6 Sawmill, 27’ 
tower, edger. Slab-saw and conveyor. Cream- 
ery Package bulk tank, 400 gallon, stainless 
steel. Phone 607/243-7370. 


NEW 70 HP 4-PLOW Diesel Tractors — 
$7150 del. New Oliver 1855. Bargain! Eight 
4-wheel drive new and used diesels $6000- 
$8500. New Holland Haybines at real savings. 
Transport disc harrows and packers. 20 new 
and used forage wagons. Don Howard, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 14424, 


NURSERY STOCK 


1975 NURSERY CATALOG — 1,000 Nursery 
items (many unusual). Fruits, shrubs, trees, 
seedlings, grafts, Bonsai, Terrariums. Seeds 
(tree-vegetable-lawn). Growers Supplies. 
Books, tools, pots. Many, many other items. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. 
Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, ber- 
ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple St., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14437, 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE .- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 

FREE! 75th Anniversary Summer catalog! 
Over 5000 new properties described, pictured - 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 
Over 700 offices, 41 states coast-to-coast. 
Mailed free from the World’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 7-RT S. Dearborn, Chicago, Il- 
linois 60603. 

VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4143, office-home. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


BALED SHAVINGS in truckload lots. Clif- 




















ford Hay, Ine., RD #1, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
12043. Phone 518/234-7165. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
ee 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104, 








SILOS 





SILOS - Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 





struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-6, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 

BUY A COUPLE of vacation homes. Fact: 
Standard upright top-unloading silos give 


you full crop processing and feeding func- 
tions with ten year savings over ‘‘sealed 
storage’’ bottom unloaders of as much as 
$74,000. That’s money you can use! Before 
you buy, send for free booklet ‘‘Truth About 
Silos!’”” Corostone Silo Company, Dept. AA, 
Weedsport, New York 13166. Please state if 
farmer or student. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MATURE RESPONSIBLE COUPLE, fed up 
with city living, seek work on farm in ex- 
change for apartment and small salary. 
Serious inquiries contact Box 369-KF, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 

HOUSEKEEPER - COMPANION, age 40. 
Write: 11 Central Square, Keene, N.H. 03431. 
WOULD LIKE WORK on farm or in house- 
hold in exchange for room and board by 
woman in sixties and child. Prefer place with 
children for 10 year old. Box 369-KH, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 














SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 





proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction, Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 

TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet flaked chewing, pipe. 
cigarette smoking — 3 pound package $3.95. 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - Save up to 75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts - whatever the make 
+ . » Whatever the model! 250 wheel and 
crawler types covered! Sensational catalog 
for $1.00. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Far- 
go, N.D. 58102. 





TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 148650. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 
TRACTORS - FORD, FARMALL CUB, Fer- 
guson, and equipment, any condition. Write 
or phone giving details, price. Also antique 
tractors. Richard Kay, RD #1, Box 102, 
Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 618/899-4961. 


OLD POCKET KNIVES in good condition. 
Post cards before 1920. Baseball cards. Any 
small advertising items. Match safes or 
holders. Snuff Boxes. Ed Bardy, 1215 East 
Front St., Traverse City, Mich. 49684. 


GOOD RUN white and bronze turkey tails. 
Premium price will be paid for good run of 
feathers. Plume Trading & Sales Co., P.O. 
Box 585, Monroe, N.Y. 10950. 914/782-8594. 


WANTED: ONE COMPLETE headblock as- 
sembly for Steeles’ portable sawmill, made in 
Moravia, N.Y. A. E. Owens, West Edmeston, 
N.Y. 13485. 


BRASS BEDS, player pianos, 
wooden furniture. M. J. Gaiser, 
Stillwater, Pa. 17878. 


LARGE OLD 1 CYLINDER engine for saw- 
mill. Also smaller one for sawing fire wood. 
Clarence Jolley, R.F.D. #1, Danielson, Conn. 
06239. Phone 203/774-6730. 

WANTED — STEINWAY or Mason & Ham- 
lin grand piano. John Holder, Basking Ridge, 
New Jersey 07920. 


WANTED — OLD ANTIQUE car to restore. 
Also a bulldozer blade for Caterpillar Model 
a Tractor. T. Hutchinson, Athol, Mass. 
01331. 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST 


COLLECTORS: The more you know, the 
luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Col- 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


DIABETIC? OVERWEIGHT? You’ll love 
these sugarfree cakes, pies, cookies, fudge, 
jams, desserts. Booklet $1.49, Addie’s Recipes, 
2670-AG15 Jackson, Eugene, Oregon 97450. 


BEAUTIFUL! “PRIDE OF AMERICA” 
American “quality” ballpoint pens - with 
American flag emblem! 12 for $3.60; 30 for 
$6.00 (postpaid). Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exclusive Products Company, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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FREE BROCHURE. Frontier 
making Sourdough, Folk Medicine, 
Beer, Barbecue. Write: Frontier Shop, 
9832-B, Forth Worth, Texas 76107. 

MATERNITY LINGERIE — Send for free 
listing of ‘slips, % slips, gowns, robes, 
girdles, bras, panties, and panty hose. Latest 
styles made for your comfort and priced for 
Megan, Box #5252, Philadelphia, 


economy. 
Pa. 19126. 


Giant Silo 


Experts agree that the larger 
capacity giant silos make 
better, more nutritious silage 
and haylage. Martin gives you 
150% more capacity at a 
lower investment than any | 
other make — also, push- 
button feeding to save your 
back. And we've got Facts, 
Figures, PROOF. Send coupon 
and get them! 


FIGHT BACK against 
cost/price squeeze. 


| MARTIN STEEL CORP. Mansfield, Ohio 44901 
| Quality Farm Structures Since 1895 Dept. HD-1 


| Name 
| Address. 

City-Town State 
| Zip____._ --Phone 

No. of herd No. of acres 
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Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-26 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 











\\H& S END SECTION 


e Money back guarantee against plug-up in the 
end guard.e Improved edges: Smooth—finer edge 
(2.15) Underserrated—uniform — serration 
(2.35) e Fits all mowers with 3 inch wide sections e Longer wear 
See Your Dealer or Order Direct. Retail orders Post Paid. 


H&S END SECTION CO. 
Dept.RNY Bedtord, lowa 50833 
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Complete ration 


Steven Rovers and his wife Paul- 
ine... along with sons Marinus 
(“Dutch”), Cris, and Adrian . . . oper- 
ate a 180-cow dairy farm on the 
North Farm Road near Chazy (Clin- 
ton County), New York. They came 
here from Canada in March 1966, 
and the family had emigrated from 
Holland in 1948. 

Practically all the soils making up 
the 500 tillable acres here (150 of 
them rented) are Panton silty clay 
loam and clay loam... tending natu- 
rally to be a bit wet, but in this case 
responsive to good farming practices 
because of extensive tile drainage. 
Corn is generally cultivated once to 
break up the crust, but AAtrex and 
Bladex carried the ball on weed 
control in 1974... AAtrex and Lasso 
in 1975. 


Chisel Plow 


A chisel plow is a recent addition 
to the field tools here... used on its 
first 25 acres just last fall. “Some of 
the tile,” Dutch says, “is three to 
four feet deep, and the plowpan 
needs to be broken up for the drains 
to do their job. We put the chisel 
plow in 12 inches deep last fall, but 
I'd like to use it as deep as 18 inches.” 


WE'RE LATE 


Our May, 1975 issue arrived 
at your mailbox so late because of 
a strike at the plant near Buffalo 


where AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is printed. The job was finally 
done at a plant outside the North- 
east, then trucked back for mail- 
ing. 

Better days ahead! 





Get the full details 
on the Leon 
Loader Line before 
you decide who’s 
best for you. 
Save time (on 
installation) 
and money 
(on operation) 
when you add 
the depend- 
ability of a Leon 
loader system to 
your farming operation. 
Three models, for all 
tractor sizes. Look 

us Over, Compare our features. 
We want you as a friend. 








To: Leon’s Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Drawer 1090, Yorkton, Sask. S3N 2X2 


! am interested in receiving more information 
on your complete line of Leon Loaders. 


My tractor make is oe nade H.P 
Name .... 


Address .. 


The Rovers family grew 300 acres 
of corn in 1974...150 acres went 
into silage, and 75 for high-moisture 
ear corn (HMEC) for their own herd 
...and another 75 produced 380 
tons of HMEC for sale. A 2060 
Harvestore is filled with HMEC for 
feeding the Rovers’ herd; there are 
eight upright silos in all, plus a 
bunker (35 x 100 x 12 feet). 

“We like the bunker,” Dutch says, 
“because it’s a quick way to fill and 
take out of storage. If a silo unloader 
breaks down, it has to be fixed before 
moving any more silage from that 
silo... but there are lots of ways to 
unload a bunker.” Silage is moved 
by truck from upright or horizontal 
storage. “We once had $10,000 worth 
of augers moving silage, but they'd 
wear out in four years... the truck 
is more durable.” 


Rations 


The herd is fed a total ration all 
around, put together by a mixer 
wagon having weigh cells for an 
accurate check on ration-component 
weights. A typical batch for the top- 
producing cows goes like this: 


corn silage 1,200 pounds 
dried brewer’s grains 950 pounds 
HMEC 900 pounds 
haylage 2,000 pounds 


The lower-producing group _re- 
ceives a mixed ration of: 


corn silage 2,000 pounds 
brewer's grains 500 pounds 
HMEC 500 pounds 
haylage 2,000 pounds 


Salt and mineral supplements are 
included, and some bicarbonate of 
soda (latter to high-producing group 
only). Free-choice minerals and salt 
are also available to the herd. 

Dry hay is fed in limited quantities 


to the milking herd...at the rate 
of six bales (about 40. pounds each) 
per day to 120 cows. Dry cows get a 
mix in the ratio of 3,300 pounds of 
corm silage to 2,000 pounds of hay- 
lage, and all the dry hay they want. 

“For five or six years,” Dutch com- 
ments, “we didn’t feed any dry hay. 
Then one spring we had 50 displaced 
abomasa...and lots of problems 
with fresh cows cleaning ... and we 
started feeding some dry hay again.” 

Other features of this family farm: 

— Bulls breed cows natural-service 
in the freestall barn... overcoming 
most of the problems of catching 
cows in heat by observation. 

— Freestalls all have concrete beds; 
dehydrated lime is put on every 
other day as bedding for milkers. 
Chopped corn stover is stored in a 
stack and used for bedding young 
cattle in one area. 

— A double-12 milking parlor with 
12 milker units keeps three men busy 
at milking. Milk flows from the parlor 
through an industrial plate-cooler 
that drops it to 35 degrees F. before 
it hits the bulk tank. 

— Dried brewer’s grains form the 
backbone of the protein-supplement 
program ... the Rovers brothers have 
at times hauled this feed themselves 
from breweries in Montreal. It’s 
guaranteed to have at least 24 per- 
cent protein. 

— Cows’ teats are dipped in an 
iodine solution after each milking; 
the udders of some cows are infused 
with antibiotics at drying off, but not 
all. 

— The three Rovers sons are real- 
istic about some management strong 
and weak points. Great strength is 
in terms of work units per man and 


_crop production per acre, but pro- 


duction per cow is not as high as 
they’d like. All three confess they 
prefer crops to cows. 

— This is a family corporation... 
Rovers Farm, Inc. is its official han- 
dle, and all five people already men- 
tioned are stockholders. Pauline does 
the bookkeeping, and enrollment 
with an accounting program at the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture and Life Sciences brings a 
management-oriented summary to 
the family every 30 days. Three 
full-time employees round out the 
work force. — G.L.C. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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My neighbor’s working up a storm 
and looking all run-down and worn; 
since early spring without a stop, 
he’s slaved ’til you would think he’d 
drop. He’s up before the roosters 
crow, and all day long he’s on the 


go; and even if the weather’s bad 
he cannot rest because he’s mad. 
His place looks wonderful, it’s true, 
and still he says there’s more to do; 
his pasture’s twice as green as mine, 
his buildings all look clean and fine, 
his wife has time to run to town, 
while mine has always got a frown; 
I’ve got him beat on just one thing, 
I have more time to rest, by jing. 

I can’t see neighbor’s argument 
that he must pile up ev’ry cent he 
can while he is strong and spry for 
fear that he’ll grow old and die 
without the wealth to guarantee a 
soft life for his family. Already he 
is rich, I’m sure, while I am deep in 
debt and poor; but I am certain 
that my way of having fun ’most 
ev'ry day by heading for the swim- 
ming hole or trying out my fishing 
pole will give me ten years anyway 
beyond the time he’s laid away. And 
I can’t get it through my head that 
wealth makes much sense if you’re 


dead. 
American Agriculturist, June, 1975 





Low-grain feeding 


tichard Popp and his wife Janice 
in partnership with James Van- 
dale...operate the  240-cow 
thview Farm near Castile, New 
k. A recent DHIC rolling herd 
rage of 16,170 pounds of milk 
| 603 pounds of butterfat attests 
Dick’s ability at dairy manage- 
nt. Fellow dairymen respect his 
iry judgment, and have elected 
nm to the presidency of the New 
york Dairy Herd Improvement 
operative. 

The Southview herd is fed a total 
nixed ration (TMR)...no grain in 
he parlor... but rather all roughage 
d supplement layered into a stan- 
ord self-unloading wagon (not a 
xer wagon). The roughage portion 
roughly three-fourths corn silage 
1 one-fourth haylage by weight. 
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Cows are grouped, the top group 
producing 60 pounds of milk per 
dey or more (50 pounds if a first- 
calf heifer). Their ration includes 
seven pounds per cow daily of soy- 
bean oil meal (44-percent-protein), 
plus two pounds of a 60-percent- 
protein supplement. This provides 
a total ration having 18-percent 
protein. The TMR is available at all 
times to the milking herd. 

Vledium group includes cows pro- 
ucing 40 to 60 pounds (35 to 50 
for first-calf heifers). They each 
receive, in addition to roughage in 
the proportion already mentioned, 
three pounds of soybean oil meal, 
and two of the 60-percent... the 
mix containing 16-percent protein. 

.oW group receives a TMR with 
a change in roughage ration... half 
corn silage and half haylage, plus 
one pound of 60-percent-protein 
supplement. This total combination 
carries 14-percent protein. 

Mick has made full use of the 
forage-testing service offered by the 
NYDHIC; recent readings show 20- 
percent protein in haylage on a dry 
matter basis, and 8.5 percent in corn 
silage. He’s been on the low-grain 

on for five months... figures if 


Qu 


duction, he can save $40,000 a 


equally-impressive acreage of hay 
crops. The bunker is filled as though 
all one silo, but it’s emptied with 
an industrial Trojan Payloader (two- 
yard bucket) as two sections length- 
wise of the total silage mass. 

Other features of this operation: 

— Milking parlor is a double-six 
herringbone with 12 milker units 
that clean in place. Two men milk. 
Nothing is fed in the parlor. 

— Milk flows from the parlor 


through a tube cooler cooled by 
well water, and loses 20 degrees 
Fahrenheit ...then goes to an ice- 


water-cooled tube cooler before 
ending up in the 2,000-gallon bulk 
tank equipped with no further re- 


frigeration. 
—Freestalls are floored with 
indoor-outdoor carpeting, lightly 


bedded with sawdust or chopped 
straw. 

— There are three full-time em- 
ployees at Southview; one has been 
working here for eight years. Em- 
ployee benefits include such things 
as weekly time off, two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay, employer contribution 
to an employee retirement plan, and 
payment by the employer for hos- 
pitalization insurance. 

Dick sums up his feeding program, 
“The secret is to keep the ration 
balanced... and forage testing is 
the key to that.” — G.L.C. 





County agent Bill Gallamore shovels 
some soybean oil meal at Southview 
Farm. 





Remember, if it isn’t Sperry New Holland, it isn’t a Haybine, the original mower-conditioner. 


Last year, more farmers bought Sperry New Holland 
mower-conditioners than any other kind. 
Doesn't that tell you something? 


r 
he can stay on it, and maintain 
P 
y 


nice to know when there are lots 
of acres to cut and you're really 


It’s the best proof that 
Sperry New Holland mower- 


because the rolls are big... they 


r on purchased grain costs. 
intermesh...and they rotate at 


For every dollar less grain they 


eat,” he says, “they eat sores conditioners get the jobdone. —_ high speed. (Another advan- in a hurry. 

more in roughage.” DHIC hgures | Fact is, a Haybine® mower-con- _ tage of all this: material goes If you want all this, just be 

on Southview annual income over se ; : : ; : 

feed opel tina eipey com sere cat ditioner willhandle just about —_ through ina thin layer so sure the name on the side says 

$688 in February of 1974, up to any crop you want tocut—even conditioning is always com- “Haybine.” And the only place 

$846 in the same month of 1975. when it’s down and tangled. plete.) to find it is at your Sperry New 
What about dry hay? Dick reports, A Haybine also lets you Best of all, a Haybine is Holland dealer’s. 


“About three years ago, we were 
eding corn silage as the only 
roughage. We had 10 displaced 
2o0masa in 10 weeks... 15 in the 
year...and started feeding some 
cry hay to milkers, plus feeding some 
bicarbonate of soda. Now we feed 
tne high group about one pound 
er cow per day of dry hay... and 
ry cows get four to five pounds, 
arting two weeks before freshening. ” 
Haylage and corn silage are both 
ored in a giant concrete-floored 
unker silo 110 feet wide by 150 
‘et long (holds 6,000 tons when : a 
ll). It’s filled by trucks hauling — Ce ” ” i 
om a three-row pto chopper work- 
ing on 400 acres of corn, and an 


forget about plugging. That’s rugged—and reliable. That’s Sperry New Holland is a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 


SPERRY<> 


bs, 


Both rolls are rubber to treat the crop gently. 


F ull Tavera flotation lets the header hug the ground closely. 
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PRESERVE FARMLAND 


The Governor’s Task Force for 
the Preservation of Agricultural Land 
in Connecticut recommends reserv- 
ing at least 325,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land in the State. Major points 
of its proposal include: 

1. Designation of agricultural re- 
serves to be made by town authorities, 
but by the State if local authorities 
delay action for more than a year. 

2. Within the agricultural reserves, 
the State would purchase develop- 
ment rights... priced at the differ- 
ence between the value of land for 
agriculture and its value for other 
uses. 

3. Purchase of development rights 
will be financed by State bonds up 
to a maximum of $500 million. Esti- 





mates by the Task Force and Farm 
Credit System personnel place an 
average of $1,500 per acre on these 
development rights as of 1973. 

4, Financing of the program would 
be done with a 1-percent tax on all 
real estate transfers...roughly, an 
annual tax take of $30 million. 

5. The Task Force recommends 
continuation of Public Act 490 which 
calls for taxing farmland according 
to its use, rather than its developable 
value. 


FHA EXEC RETIRES 


June, 1975 marks the end of a 
dedicated career with the federal 
government for Maynard C. Poray, 
Chief, Community Programs, Farm- 


them . 


ers Home Administration in New 
York State. 

He started his career in February, 
1940 with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration at Wellsville, New York. 
From Wellsville, he went to Cobles- 
kill and Avon offices of the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

In 1965, he was promoted to the 
state office in Syracuse and from 
that point on became an integral 
part of the growth of the commu- 
nity facilities program. He was 
presented with an award that year 
for demonstrating exceptional ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness and_ ability 
in developing association loans. 

Under Poray’s direction, the de- 
partment has made community 
facility loans, including water and 
waste, in excess of $200 million... 


Just 
your 
cup of 
tea! 


Most dairy farmers in the northeast 
have already discovered that Farm 
Credit Service offers “just their cup 
of tea’ on all kinds of financing. Visit 
your local Farm Credit Service office 
and see how you can save time, 
trouble and money on your financial 
needs. Your local Farm Credit rep- 
resentative can help you obtain the 
money you need for land, buildings, 
feed, equipment, livestock, a new car, 
anew kitchen, your family’s education 
or just about any farm or personal re- 
quirement. He’ll do it quickly and 
economically, too. For financial help, 
see a man who understands your 
problems and can do something about 
.. your local Farm Credit man. 
We're sure you'll find Farm Credit 
Service your cup of tea, too! 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 
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Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 


Erm 


Zia 
LAND BANK 
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and in excess of $17 million grant 
funds for development of public 
work projects. These projects serve 
more than 632,000 families in New 
York State. 

Poray is a native of Williamson 
New York, and has a BS degr 
from Cornell University. He is al- 
filiated with many community and 
fraternal organizations. 


> 
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Maynard Poray 


(Continued from page 2 
passing castles, vineyards and pi 
turesque towns. Next we visit tl 
famous Black Forest and _ sever 
castles on our way to Munich, cit 
of museums and center of culture, 
industry and commerce. 

Crossing the border into Austri 
we spend two nights in the charming 
city of Salzburg, Mozart’s birthplace. 
Another cruise, this time down the 
Danube River, takes us through on 
of the loveliest sections in Austria. 
In Vienna we will see the city 
important attractions, have time | 
explore the interesting shops an 
take a tour to the romantic Vienn 
Woods. 

We travel through breathtaking! 
beautiful alpine scenery into Ital 
and then down to romantic Venice, 
on the shores of the Adriatic Se 
We'll also visit Verona and _ the 
colorful Lakes District before lea\ 
ing Italy. 

To most people Switzerland an 
the Alps are synonymous. Here a1 
the mountains of Heidi and Willia: 
Tell... some of the most spectacul: 
scenery in the world. We'll vis 
the resort town of Interlaken, asce) 
to Jungfraujoch, Europe’s highe 
railway station, and then on 
Lucerne, Altdorf and Zurich. 

Send now for the folder and make 
your reservations soon, so youll not 
find the trip sold out and be disap- 
pointed. 


Other European Vacations 

We are also offering you two ear’) 
fall vacations in Europe. Fron 
September 4 to 25 we will | 
cruising the Mediterranean anc 
traveling in Greece and Italy. [- 
cluded will be Alexandria and Cai! 
as well as the awe-inspiring Sphir 
and Pyramids. 

Another group will go to Spain 
and Portugal from September I1 ‘0 
October 2. We will bring you more 
details about these two trips next 
month. 


See the United States 

As this is written, space is still 
available on all our western summe! 
vacations — Pacific Northwest ar¢ 
Canadian Rockies Tour, Heart ° 
the West Tour, Great Western Cire ¢ 
Tour and Alaska Air Tour. Ma) 
your reservations at once. 


cd 


We 
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The majestic snow-crowned Jungfrau, 


standing guard over the little town 


of Interlaken, is one of the thrilling sights we will see in Switzerland. 


More Summer Vacations 


Unusual experiences, as well as a 
wonderful vacation, await you on 
our 1975 Eastern Canada Cruise. 
Our ship will be 
the MS Mikhail 
Lermontov, reg- 
istered in the 
USSR. — Russian 
specialties — will 
be featured on 
the menu, and 
you will enjoy 
Russian folk en- 
tertainment throughout the cruise. 
You can join our group either at 
New York (August 4 to 15) or at 
Boston (August 5 to 14). 

As we sail north, the cool Atlantic 
breezes are a welcome change from 
iid-summer’s heat, and the task of 
unpacking is the only work you'll 
co for the entire nine or eleven days. 
‘hat’s why so many people enjoy 
cruising —it’s the most relaxing, 
unhurried kind of vacation you can 
cake. Added to this, of course, are 
celightful and interesting tours 
ashore at our various ports of call, 

‘us one day spent on the beautiful 
aguenay River. 

Prince Edward Island is some- 
“imes called “Canada’s Million-Acre 

im, since more than 80 percent 

the land is under cultivation. 
Yell go ashore at Charlottetown 
end enjoy its quaint shops, restau- 
ants and churches. 

Gaspe is a fishing village on the 
eninsula’s tip; it was discovered by 
sacques Cartier in the 16th Century. 

sightseeing excursion will show 
is the beautiful country and help 
's understand the people and history 





Box 370-T 
ithaca, New York 14850 


of this Canadian Province. 

The only walled city in North 
America and perhaps its most ro- 
mantic city, Quebec is noted for 
its Gallic charm. We'll see the city’s 
highlights and have a chance to 
shop. Stores bulge with the finest 
of British woolens, china and leather 
goods. Also in the little shops of 
Upper Town there are many French- 
Canadian handicrafts — hooked rugs, 
quaint carvings and occasionally a 
rare antique. We'll also see world- 
famous Ste. Anne de Beaupre Shrine 
and Montmorency Falls. 

Some people consider the Sague- 
nay River cruise one of the loveliest 
boat trips to be found anywhere. 
High cliffs towering on each side of 
the river will remind people who 
have traveled in Norway of that 
country’s fjords. 

Write today for the itinerary and 
learn how reasonable the price is 
for this delightful mid-summer 
cruise. 


Go To Europe With Us 


Our last year’s Central Europe 
and Alps Tour was so popular that 
we are repeating it this summer, 
and dates will be August 14 to Sep- 
tember 5. Space will permit us to 
mention only a few of the trip’s 
highlights; we hope you will come 
with us to enjoy some of Europe’s 
most beautiful scenery and interest- 
ing places. 

Upon arrival in Frankfurt, we 
tour the city, continue to Wiesbaden 
for overnight and the following day, 
take a cruise down the Rhine River, 

(Continued on page 26) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Central Europe and Alps _— 
Alaska Air Tour 


Pacific Northwest 
Heart o’ the West 





Name 


Eastern Canada Cruise 
Mediterranean—Greece-ltaly 





Spain and Portugal 


Great Western Circle 





\ddress 
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Box 30, Homer, N.Y: 13077 
Phone 607/749-2611 


hi-angle 
portable 
augers 


SPEEO KING 


Speed King 
Hi-Angle 
Grain Auger 





DISTRIBUTED BY 





6770 COLLAMER ROAD 
E. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13057 
Telephone (315) 437-6536 





GENERATE 3-PHASE POWER 
from SINGLE-PHASE! 


Arco ROTO-PHASE is proven dependability to 
operate any type of 3-phase equipment on a 
single-phase line. Field experience since 1963 
has proven ROTO-PHASE to dependably operate 
nearly any 3-phase application imaginable, and 
at 100% HP ratings. Only one ROTO-PHASE is 
required for multi-motor installations. 

For complete information and specifications, 
request Arco Catalog 7310-F. 


eAs advertised in National Trade Publicationse 


ly ARCS cane en 
ARCS ELECTRIC 
Box 278 - Shelbyville, Indiana 46176 
Area Code 317-398-9713 
NAT 



















MORE USES THAN EVER: 





@ Saves time, labor, forage boxes 
and trucks 







14 ft. sizes 





Easily Converts 
For Use AsA 


Forage Wagon 
Grain Box 

Ear Corn Box 
’ Beet Wagon 
~ Chaff Saver 













See The Big Orange One At: 
Suncook Valley 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
Suncook, PO Box 220 
New Hampshire 03275 
603/485-9862 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 





Small-animal vets 


During the next few weeks, close 
to 2,000 newly-graduated veteri- 
narians will be starting to work in 
their chosen field. They will have 
had an average of more than seven 
years of college, and will take or 
have already taken exams in the 
various states to prove they are 
qualified to practice. They will not 
be in sufficient number to fill all the 
vacancies caused by retirement and 
death of older veterinarians... and 
new openings created by advances 
in science. 

It will be commonly said, and has 
been said in nearly every farm pub- 
lication in North America, that not 
nearly enough of them will go into 
food-animal practice because: 

1. Pet practice is easier and more 
lucrative. 

2. Equine practice is more glam- 
orous. 

3. Pharmaceutical companies, the 
United States Army and the various 
government agencies pay veteri- 
narians more money for less work. 

4, There just aren’t enough veteri- 
nary colleges. 

5. Not enough of the graduates 
were farm-raised to begin with. 


ROUGH 
RUGGED 


VERSATILE 


STRENGTH 





6. Young people today don’t want 
to work hard. 

Two years ago, I discussed this on 
these pages and at that time tried 
to explain why some of the six 
points were or were not true. Today, 
I would say they are all wrong, es- 
pecially number 6. There is now a 
seventh reason, far more serious to 
the welfare of food animals, their 
owners, and eventually to the popu- 
lation of the world as a whole than 
anything from bovine tuberculosis 
to foot-and-mouth disease. 

If I were graduating from veteri- 
nary college today (instead of 31 
years ago), I would have already 
decided that ...as much as I wanted 
to practice where most of my work 
would be with cattle and other large 
animals... I'd look for a job instead 
with some branch of practice other 
than food animals. Why? Because 
the self-hate and _ self-destruction 
policies of the United States have 
made it virtually impossible for a 
veterinarian to practice modern 
veterinary medicine on food animals 
and not break the law on nearly 
every call he makes. 

There is no need to open a whole 








Rugged galvanized steel panels with deep 7%’ corrugation provide tremen- 


dous strength eliminating the need for poles, beams or trusses. Equipment 
can be stored next to wall with head room to spare—100% usable space. 

ACCESS 
Large doors up to 24’ wide x 14’ high have ball bearing rollers for ease of 

operation allowing easy access for even the largest combines, (doors can be 
supplied for both ends). Standard size all steel man doors are also available. 
VERSATILITY 


IDEAL FOR: Machine Shed, Crop Storage, Livestock Shelter, Workshop, 
Corn Storage, Hog Barns, Livestock Confinement or Dairy Barns 


IT ALL ADDS UP TO... 


A dependable all steel building for your investment. We can manufacture 
any dimension to suit your needs now or in the future. 


CALL COLLECT OR WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN STATE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH 


meee 
ZIP CODE 


X LENGTH 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


€/o DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego Street, Liverpool, New York 13088 
Call Collect (315) 451-0282 
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group of new veterinary colleges 
if government regulation is going to 
force veterinarians in large-animal 
practice to return to turpentine, 
epsom salts and kerosene as their 
only pharmaceuticals. 

I agree that milk and meat must 
not be adulterated with penicillin 
or other drugs. However, to tell me 
that the use of a tranquilizer on a 
nervous heifer is going to cause her 
milk to be unfit for human consump- 
tion is pure hogwash! 

No one has ever proved that the 
streptomycin that might be left in 
a cow slaughtered for beef 30 days 
after an injection of “pen-strep” 
could cause any problem in humans, 
but someone in Washington whose 
job depends on his finding something 
to do says “it might,” and it is up 
to the drug companies to prove 
otherwise. 


Changed 

Until recently, the premise in this 
country was that you were innocent 
unless proved guilty. Today... un- 
less, of course, you have just shot 
someone in plain view of a television 
camera... you are considered guilty 
until you can prove you are inno- 
cent. This change in attitude spills 
over into pharmaceuticals. 

True, the thalidomide case made 
us realize that untried drugs just 
can’t be turned loose to be used on 
a trusting public. However, in this 
supposedly-hungry world can we 
afford to let animal disease run ram- 
pant because theoretically the treat- 
ment used in the animals might 
cause one death a year in our total 
world population? 

No one has ever proved that the 
use of antibiotics on animals can 
produce antibiotic-immune - strains 


of bacteria that last more than a few © 


generations (of the bacteria). Yet, 
we keep all new antibiotics legally 
out of the hands of veterinarians 
treating the animals which produce 
the food that will keep this human 
race alive. 

Big Cost 

No pharmaceutical company can 
afford to go through the government 
red tape required to clear all but 
the most profit-making drugs for the 
market. Of those that are cleared, 
who pays for this expensive testing? 
First the veterinarian, then the farm- 
er, but eventually the food-consuming 
public. 

What can you as a farmer or con- 
sumer of food do about this? Our 
legislatures must be made aware 
that we ordinary citizens aren't 
going to remain silent forever. If 
we are going to feed the world, we 
have to be able to use the latest 
technical advances. By stiffing tech- 
nology, we will soon be as bad off 
as the starving parts of the world 
we are trying to help. Somewhere, 
somehow, our legislators have to be 
told that they must free the hands 
of people who hold positions in 
Food and Drug and other agencies 
so that they may make practical 
decisions, not impossible regulations. 

If these people do not show the 
ability to do the job, they should be 
replaced. Right now, our legislators 
are listening to starry-eyed fanatics 
who... although they may be sin- 
cere...are not educated in either 
economics or food production. A 
degree in theology, or a background 





as one of the world’s great come- 
dians, doesn’t qualify a person io 
make policy that involves feeding 
the people of the world. The ideas 
of these people are forced on the 
Food and Drug Administration so 
the only thing the FDA can do is 
say “no” to everything. 


Long List 

I could go on and on listing ex 
amples of the ridiculous regulations 
that a veterinarian or livestock farm 
er must either live with and lose his 
animals, or break the law and risk 
losing his livelihood. The best recent 
example, however, is that soon horses 
will be classified as food animals 
because it is claimed that some pe 
food made with horsemeat ends \p 
being eaten by humans! This will 
mean that pharmaceuticals will on|y 
be approved for use in dogs and 
cats, and a veterinarian will be 
breaking the law if he treats a $50.- 
000 race horse with any of the 
newer antibiotics. 

To repeat, we can keep penicillin 
and other antibiotics out of milk. 
but until it is proved that one single 
person, any time in the past 20 
years, has been harmed by the use 
of streptomycin or any of the anti 
biotics in meat, why can’t we con- 
tinue to use these life-saving medi 
cines? 

About a year ago, I attended a 
meeting of the Food and Drug Com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of Bovine Practitioners. We had as 
a guest a representative of the United 
States Food and Drug Administration. 
He talked for three hours trying to 
explain what he was up against. At 
lunch, when I asked one of the other 
committee members what his reac 
tion was, he said, “I felt as though |! 
had spent the morning in a roomful 
of feathers.” 

I don’t want to sound like a mai 
talking with a mouthful of feathers 
We are in a serious business, trying 
to produce food for a hungry world 
Our problems are many, and ow 
voices are few when compared to 
a consuming public. Somehow, som 
way, we have to reach them to bring 
them on our side. If we don’t, in the 
end they will be the ones that are 
hurt. 

Editor’s note: Doc Mettler is a mem 
ber of the 12-member Food and Dru: 
Committee formed by the American 
Association of Bovine Practitioners 
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"QUR COMMITTEE ON ‘FEEDING THE 
WORLD'HAS RUN INTO TROUBLE -- 
WE'RE HAVING DIFFICULTY GET- 
TING VOLUNTEERS TO BRING 
REFRESHMENTS TO THE MEETINGS:" 
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“ARKER DISTRIBUTORS 

A year ago last February, we were 
le to obtain a refund from Parker 
istributors on unshipped merchan- 
ise. 

That was the end of any coopera- 
on with us on the part of the firm 
vhich used addresses in New Ro- 
helle, Hopewell Junction, and 
Vappingers Falls, New York. We 
ieard nothing from them for months 
i connection with complaints aver- 
ging around $20.00 each. 

A few months ago, Parker started 
ending form letters in which they 
dmitted having financial difficulties. 
"hey said that they could not issue 
efunds on items not available, but 
that they would fill. orders for sub- 
stitute merchandise. 

We tried for some time to find 
out what was happening. The pat- 
tern of partial shipments and no 
refunds suggested that the company 
was in trouble. We were finally 
ilvised that Parker Merchandising 
orporation, doing business as 
arker Distributors, was operating 
under Chapter XI of the federal 
bankruptcy law. 

Proof of claim forms (available 
from Reader Service) should be filed 
with: Referee Howard Schwartzberg, 
U.S. District Court, 30 South Broad- 
way, Yonkers, New York 10701. It 
is unknown whether there will be 
sufficient assets to pay such claims 
in full. 
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KEMP SHREDDERS 


Kemp Shredder Company, in co- 
peration with the U. S$. Consumer 
roduct Safety Commission, is pro- 
viding free corrective kits for in- 
stallation on their models SKO, 6-0, 
and 6-04 compost and leaf shred- 
ers. Simple to attach, the kits are 
esigned to reduce the possibility 
‘{ injury to users. 

Manufactured prior to May 16, 
973 (although possibly sold later), 
he models mentioned are the only 
nes involved in the voluntary cor- 
ective program. Model numbers 
ire located on the nameplate. Users 
vho have difficulty finding or read- 
ng them should contact the com- 
any which is located on Asbury 
Xoad, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


ie 
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ONG-DISTANCE CLAIM 


The son of a New Hampshire 
ubscriber ordered motorcycle parts 
tom a firm in California, paying a 
otal of $608.40 in advance. He had 
een their advertisement in a cycle 
nagazine. 

When the items did not arrive, 
ie tried to call the firm. He was told 
hey had no telephone listed. We 
vrote the company, but heard noth- 
ng. The Santa Ana Chamber of 
sommerce advised us that the com- 
any was no longer at the address 
‘iven. We then wrote to the Santa 
\na Office of Consumer Affairs. 

The young man finally received 
otice from the owner of the com- 
any that the business had been sold 
‘0 a man in Texas. Supposedly the 
cycle parts were ready, but they 
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had been shipped to Texas with the 
rest of the stock. 
The Texas owner ignored our 


letters, so we checked with the 
Houston Better Business Bureau. The 
Bureau also was ignored. We then 
contacted the Office of the Attorney 
General in Houston. We were told 
that they could not reach the man 
by telephone and did not have the 
resources to try to locate him. 

We regretfully had to advise our 
subscriber that her son would prob- 
ably have to put this in the hands 
of an attorney since all of our ef- 
forts had failed. 

Unless a firm is nationally known, 
it is wise to place an order of this 
magnitude with a local dealer even 
though the initial cost of the mer- 
chandise may be higher. 


QUITE A WAIT 


In October, 1973, a subscriber 
sent a $4.50 order to a Brooklyn, 
New York, firm. When the merchan- 
dise did not arrive, he wrote us. 

There ensued considerable cor- 
respondence, with a continuing flow 
of identical mimeographed _ post 
cards and notices from Ace Mail 
Order Company advising both us 
and the subscriber that shipment had 
been made, but that another package 
would be shipped if the first one did 
not show up. It would have been 
cheaper for them to refund the 
money! 

The Better Business Bureau had 
no better luck. On February 28 of 
this year, we received another post 
card (this time from our subscriber) 
advising that his order had been re- 
ceived — more than sixteen months 
after it was placed. 

What puzzles us most is that a 
complaint we submitted to them in 
March was handled promptly. The 
firm continues to advertise used 
clothing, so we hope they have per- 
manently mended their fences. 


BEWARE 


When times are rough, out of the 
woodwork come the sly promoters 
who make a practice of fleecing the 
unwary. Think twice, and then do 
some checking before sending money 
in response to advertisements offer- 
ing big-money business opportunities 
and work-at-home schemes. 

Homework come-ons and schools 
that promise work or jobs are suspect 
according to postal authorities. Not 
all are gyps, but it pays to be care- 
ful. 


NO-FAULT INSURANCE 


The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has reported on some of the 
questions most frequently asked by 
consumers about the state’s no-fault 
automobile insurance law which be- 
came effective a year ago February. 

A copy of the item, which ap- 
peared in their “Monthly Bulletin,” 
will be sent on receipt of a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Send your 
request to: READER SERVICE, 
P. O. Box 370-NFI, Ithaca, NY 


Accidents Are Cosily! 


There is no way of knowing how, when, where or why an 
accident will happen. Even the most careful and preventive type 
person can be a victim for no reason of his own. The costs of 
being hurt are out of sight. Not only do the regular every day 
bills keep coming in but expensive hospital, doctor and medical 
charges start building up. No one can afford to have an acci- 
dent on his own. Be it a large or small accident we all need 
financial help. North American provides that help. Shown below 
is local agent, Len DeFrancisco of Falconer, N.Y. bringing North 


American help. 


Falling from a ladder, Mr. Ronald 
Legters, farmer from Clymer, N.Y., 
fractured his right ankle. During the 
four days in hospital a short cast 
was applied, later on he had a walk- 
ing cast. His medical expenses were 
$667.95. North American paid him 
$934.10 in medical expense and 
weekly income. benefits from his 
policies. 


Slipping on a rug at home, Mrs. 
Geneva Cady of Sherman, N.Y. 
stopped her fall by putting out her 
right arm. As often happens, the 
wrist joint gave out and broke. 
With one day in the hospital for 
X rays and a cast plus follow-up care 
her medical bills were $380. Her 
North American policies paid medical 
expense and weekly income benefits 
for $606.32. 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Kay E. Baker, Friendship, N.Y. 
Stepped off blacktop — broke ankle 
William H. Miller, Windsor, N.Y. . . 
Attacked by bull — broke leg 
George Myers, Conewango Valley, N.Y. 1,414.05 
Tractor overturned — multi. injuries 
E. M. Wolfer, Farmersville Station, N.Y. 
Kicked by horse — broke pelvis 
i Staehr, Cayuga, N.Y. 
icked by cow — broke teeth 
Anthony Mattay, Jamestown, N.Y. . 
Fell from ladder — inj. neck, back 
Kenneth L. Woods, North Clymer, N.Y. 
Caught in elevator belt — cut fingers 
Ethyle C. Banfield, Horseheads, N.Y. 
Slipped in batter — burned hand 
Roger E. Bliss, S. New Berlin, N.Y. 
Hit by tree limb — loss of eye 
Laurita Bryant Welsh, Sherburne, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — broke wrist 
Arthur LaValley, Ellenburg Depot, N.Y. 
Fell through hay chute — broke ribs 
Francis E. Maher, Truxton, N.Y. 
Caught in corn chopper — cut hand 
Robert W. Green, Stamford, N.Y.. . 
Motorcycle accident — inj. chest 
Burton L. Reed, DeLancey, N.Y. 
Fell down stairs — broke back 
Samuel G. Muscato, Brant, N.Y. 
Pulling brush — injured face 
John C. Wittmeyer, Chaffee, N.Y. 
Fell on tailgate — inj. arm 
George C. Bailey, Northville, N.Y. 
Bitten by horse — broke finger 
Joseph Bezon, Jr., Byron, N.Y. 
Lifting corn planter — internal injury 
Roxanne Collins, Jordanville, N.Y. 
Fell from hay mow — broke leg 
Rudolph Davis, Little Falls, N.Y. 
Slipped into saw — inj. arm 
Harold R. Robbins, Sackets Harbor, N.Y. 972.40 
Fell on stairs — inj. back 
Theodore F. Micek, Watertown, N.Y. 396.42 
Slipped getting off dozer — inj. neck 
Lottie Putz, Lowville, N.Y. 1,465.00 
Fell on sidewalk — broke hip 
Lowaine Woolschlager, Lowville, N.Y. 
Troweling cement — burned knees 
Joseph Mroczek, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 
Hit by cow — inj. knee 
Leonard Brown, New Woodstock, N.Y. 
Unplugging wagon — cut hand 
J. Alfred Ogden, Hamiiton, N.Y. 
Fell off ladder — inj. shoulder 


$1,175.85 
1,927.12 


414.47 
600.00 
1,343.35 
430.20 
1,255.00 
1,725.00 
606.90 
185.70 
1,113.25 
790.00 
2,856:25 
428.00 
292.52 
.724.61 
820.65 
1,131.43 
1,184.29 


392.76 
830.21 
1,030.71 
244.28 


Dean Strussenberg, Hilton, N.Y. . . $297.34 
Sliding into base — broke leg 

Martha M¢Cann, Fultonville, N.Y..: 
Cutting meat — cut tendon 

Walter E. Blackman, Lockport, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — broke ankle 

Charles J. Boncella, Durhamville, N.Y. - 
Thrown by cow — broke rib 

Harold F. Conover, Victor, N.Y. 
Hit by axe — broke finger 

Anna S. Jaje, Pine Island, N.Y. 
Auto accident — broke hip 

LaVerne Green, Sr., Medina, N.Y. 
Fell from scaffolding — broke pelvis 

David E. Potter, West Monroe, N.Y. 5 
Playing baseball, fell — inj. back 

Hugh Robert Price, West Edmeston, N.Y. 903.65 
Hit by axe — broke thumb 

Philip La France, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Went thru window — cut hand 

Lydia Austin, Potsdam, N.Y. 
Caught foot on walk — inj. leg 

George D. Wyckoff, Gilboa, N.Y... . 
Jumped off pick-up truck — inj. back 

Ivan W. Pelham, Bath, N.Y. Z 
Thrown from horse cart — broke arm 

John Zemak, Bath, N.Y. 
Fell from hay mow — broke rib 

John Rosenberger, Jr., Berkshire, N.Y. 2,230.00 
Bunted by bull — broke ribs 

Dennis L. Washburn, Nichols, N.Y. . 
Fell from hay chute — broke hip 

Clifford M. Buck, Ludlowville, N.Y. 
Tree fell — broke neck 

Robert S. Rago, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Car battery explodeds— inj. eye 

John W. Cunningham — Walworth, N.Y. 
Axe slipped — cut tendon 

Harold Lockwood, Castile, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — inj. leg 

Michael E. Mucher, Attica, N.Y. 
Fell through hay hole — head inj. 

Moyle L. Edsell, Wyalusing, Pa 
Stepped on by cow — inj. foot 

Clyde Hillyerd, Columbia, N.J. 
Mowing lawn — cut fingers 

Edward W. Berkoben, Howell, N.J. 
Thrown off tractor — broke hip 

Arthur P. King, Ware, Mass. . 
Using table saw — cut fingers 

John A. Butler, Cambridge, Vt. 
Cutting wood — inj. face 

Gladys M. Stoughton, Perkinsville, Vt. 
Fell down cellar stairs — cuts & bruises 


. 321.06 
.672.43 

368.56 

218.56 
. 2,214.27 
385.00 
423.14 


153.85 
B99 7LE7, 

. 1,565.70 
1,977.65 
. 770.00 


2,396.45 
1,770.00 
3; 131515 
641.80 
2,545.00 
936.42 
319.42 
870.64 
630.00 
218.28 
625.24 
949.67 





Keep Your Policies Renewed 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


P.O. Box 100 


Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





1975 Fair dates 


Information supplied by 


state departments of agriculture 


PENNSYLVANIA 


June 16-21 
June 21-28 


DuBois Gateway Fair 

Reading Fair 

Lycoming County Fair, 
Hughesville 

Jefferson County Town and 
Country Fair, Sykesville July 14-19 

Kimberton Community Fair July 16-26 

NTPA Pa. Tractor Pullers Contest, 
Dayton Fairgrounds July 21-22 

Troy Fair July 21-26 

Butler Gounty Fair, Butler July 21-26 

Shippensburg Community 


July 11-19 


Fair July 21-26 
NTPA Pa. Tractor Pullers Contest, 
Kinzers July 23-24 


Plainfield Farmers Fair, 
5 mi. south of Bangor July 23-26 
Conneaut Valley Homecoming Fair, 


Conneautville July 24-26 
Jefferson Township Fair, 
Mercer July 24-26 


NTPA Pa. Tractor Pullers Contest, 
Fairgrounds, Hughesville July 25-26 
Clarion County Fair, 
New Bethlehem 
Goshen Country Fair, 
West Chester 
Clearfield County Fair, 


Clearfield July 28-Aug. 2 
Fayette County Fair, 

Uniontown July 28-Aug. 2 
Morrison Cove Dairy Show, 

Martinsburg July 29-Aug. 1 


Jacktown Fair, Wind Ridge July 29-Aug. 2 


Mercer County Grange Fair, 
Mercer 

Great Allentown Fair 

Great Bedford Fair Aug. 3-9 

Middletown Community Fair, 


Royalton Aug. 4-9 
McKean County Fair, 

Smethport Aug. 4-9 
Warren County Fair, 

Pittsfield Aug. 4-9 
Great Dallastown Fair Aug. 4-9 
Wayne County Fair, 

Honesdale Aug. 4-10 
Butler Farm Show Aug. 5-9 
Greene County Fair, 

Waynesburg Aug, 5-9 
Potter County Fair, 

Millport Aug. 5-9 
Union County West End Fair, 

Laurelton Aug. 5-9 
Cochranton Community Fair Aug. 6-9 


New Stanton Farm and Home 


Fair, New Stanton Aug. 6-9 
Clinton County 4-H Fair, 

Mill Hall Aug. 7-10 
Washington County Fair, 

Washington Aug. 10-16 
Lebanon Area Fair Aug. 11-15 
Dayton Fair Aug. 11-16 
Carlisle Fair Aug. 11-16 
Huntingdon County Fair, 

Huntingdon Aug. 11-16 
Tioga County Fair, 

Whitneyville Aug. 11-16 
Lawrence County Fair, 

New Castle Aug. 12-16 
Montour-DeLong Community Fair, 

Washingtonville Aug. 12-16 
Venango County Fair, 

Franklin Aug. 12-16 
Rostraver Township Community Fair, 

Rostraver Gardens Aug. 13-15 
Middletown Grange Fair, 

Wrightstown Aug. 14-16 


Delaware Valley Fair, Raymondskill 
Valley Grange Grounds Aug. 14-16 
Carbon County Fair, 


Lehighton Aug. 17-23 
Somerset County Fair, 

Meyersdale Aug. 17-23 
Westmoreland County Fair, 

Greensburg Aug. 17-23 
Kutztown Fair Aug. 18-23 
Cameron County Fair, 

Emporium Aug. 18-23 
Crawford County Fair, 

Meadville Aug. 18-23 
Mountain Area Community Fair, 

Farmington Aug. 18-23 
Franklin County Fair, 

Chambersburg Aug. 18-23 


30 


July 27-Aug. 2 


July 28-Aug. 2 


July 29-Aug. 2 
July 31-Aug. 9 


Fulton County Fair, 

McConnellsburg Aug. 18-23 
Harford Fair Aug. 18-23 
Hookstown Grange Fair Aug. 19-23 
Transfer Harvest Home Fair Aug. 19-23 
Blue Valley Farm Show, 

Bangor Aug. 19-23 
Perry County Fair, Newport Aug. 19-23 
Harrold Free Fair, Harrold Junior 

High School, Greensburg Aug. 20-23 
Centre County Fair, 

Centre Hall Aug. 22-28 
Wattsburg Fair Aug. 25-30 
Bullskin Township Community Fair, 

Wooddale Aug. 25-30 
Indiana County Fair Aug. 25-30 
Scott Township Community Fair, 

Green Grove Grange Hall, 


Montdale Aug. 26-29 
Sullivan County Fair, 

Forksville Aug. 26-30 
Sewickley Township Fair, Grange Hall, 

West Newton Aug. 26-30 
West End Fair, Gilbert Aug. 26-31 
Greene-Dreher-Sterling Fair, 

Newfoundland Aug. 26-Sept. 1 
Big Knob Grange Fair, 

Rochester Aug. 27-30 
Wolfs Corners Fair, 

Lickingville Aug. 27-30 
Elk County Fair, 

Saint Mary's Aug. 28-30 
Great Stoneboro Fair Aug. 28-Sept. 1 


Bear Lake Community Fair Aug. 28-Sept. 1 


Juniata County Fair, 


Port Royal Aug. 30-Sept. 6 
South Mountain Fair, 

Arendtsville Sept. 1-6 
Cambria County Fair, 

Ebensburg Sept. 1-6 
Waterford Free Fair Sept. 1-6 
Ox Hill Community Fair, 

Home Sept. 1-6 
Spartansburg Community 

Fair Sept. 3-6 
Pymatuning Community Fair, 

Jamestown Sept. 3-6 
Dallas Area Fall Fair Sept. 5-7 
York Inter-State Fair Sept. 5-13 
Green Township Community Fair, 

Commodore Sept. 8-13 
Albion Area Fair Sept. 9-13 
West Alexander Fair Sept. 9-13 
Greenfield Township Fair, 

Claysburg Sept. 10-13 
Mount Nebo Grange Fair, 

Sewickley Sept. 11-13 
Bellwood-Antis Farm Show, 

Bellwood Sept. 15-18 


Gratz Fair Sept. 15-20 
Southern Lancaster County Community 
Fair, Quarryville Sept. 16-20 
Beaver Community Fair, 
Beaver Springs Sept. 16-20 
Harmony Grange Community Fair, 


Westover Sept. 17-20 
Berlin Brothersvalley Fair, 

Berlin Sept. 17-20 
Oley Valley Fair, Oley Sept. 18-20 


North East Community Fair Sept. 18-20 
Williamsburg Farm Show Sept. 22-25 
Pennsylvania Junior Dairy Show, 


Harrisburg Sept. 22 
Pennsylvania All-American Dairy Show, 

Harrisburg Sept. 22-26 
Bloomsburg Fair Sept. 22-27 
Ephrata Fair Sept. 23-27 
West Lampeter Community Fair, 


Lampeter Sept. 24-2 
Sinking Valley Farm Show Sept. 25-2 
Morrison Cove Community Fair, 


Martinsburg Sept. 30-Oct. 3 


New Holland Farmers Fair Oct. 1-4 
Tri-Valley Community Fair, 


Hegins Oct. 2-5 
Hollidaysburg Community 
Fair Oct. 6-9 


Unionville Community Fair Oct. 8-11 
Manheim Community Fair Oct. 8-11 
Dillsburg Community Fair Oct. 16-18 
Keystone International LIvestock 

Exposition, Harrisburg Nov. 8-14 
Uniontown Poultry Show Nov. 28-30 
Pennsylvania Farm Show, 


Harrisburg Jan. 5-9, 1976 
NTPA Pa. Tractor Pullers Contest, 
Harrisburg Jan. 23-24, 1976 


There’s a man in your locality 
with the right Dodge truck for 
your farm operation. 


NEW YORK 


ADAMS 

Fulkerson Motors, Inc. 
ALBANY 

Albany Dodge, Inc. 
ALBION 

Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
AMSTERDAM 

Valley Dodge, Inc. 
AUBURN 

Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
AUSABLE FORKS 

Ausable Motor ‘Sales, Inc. 
AVON 

Frank Piraino, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON 

Miller Motor Car Corp. 
BOONVILLE 

Ziegler’s Motor Sales, Inc. 
BROCKPORT 

Barry Dodge 
CAMDEN 

Crist Motors 
CAMPBELL 

Scudder Motor Co. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
CARTHAGE 

Carthage Dodge, Inc. 
CANTON 

Brown’s Dodge, Inc. 
CHAFFEE 

James R. Shaw Co. 
CHATHAM 

Chatham Motor Co., Inc. 
CHEEKTOWAGA 

Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
CICERO 

Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
CLARENCE 

Independence Dodge, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
COHOES 

Newell Bros., Inc. 
COOPERSTOWN 


Mohawk Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


CORTLAND 

Dave Buono’s Dodge World, Inc. 
CROGHAN 

Donaldson Dodge 
CROWN POINT 

Vincent S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
DANSVILLE 

Lent Dodge, Inc. 
DARIEN CENTER 

Greco Sales & Service, Inc. 
DELHI 

Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 
DEPOSIT 

Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
DOLGEVILLE 

Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
ELIZABETHTOWN 

Adirondack Auto Service 
ELMA 

Aurora Dodge, Inc. 
ELMIRA 

Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Scutti Dodge Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE 

Knight’s Service Garage 
FREDONIA 

Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
ULTON 


Longley Bros. 
EVA 


GEN 
Geneva Automobile Co., Inc. 
GENESEO 
Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
Ford Garage Co., Inc. 
GLOVERSVILLE 
H & P Motors, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 


Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
EECE 


Greece Dodge City, Inc. 
HAMBURG 

Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
HORNELL 

Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
HUDSON 

Village Dodge, Inc. 
ITHACA 

William T. Pritchard, Inc. 
JAMESTOWN 

Cusimano Bros. Garage, ‘Inc. 
JOHNSTOWN 

Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
LAKELAND 

Val’s Motors, Inc. 
LANCASTER 

DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
LAWYERSVILLE 

Head Sales & Service 
LEROY 


LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY ; 

A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Cornell Dodge, Inc. 
LONG LAKE 

Day’s Garage 
MACEDON 

Macedon Dodge, Inc. 
MADISON 

Madison Dodge, Inc. 
MALONE 

S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 


See him this week. 


MALTA 


Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 
MANLIUS 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
MARGARETVILLE 

Craft Motor Co., Inc. 
MASSENA 

North Country Dodge, Inc. 
MEDINA 

McMurray Motors, Inc. 

OHAWK 


Holt Bros., Inc. 


MORAVIA 

James E. Ryerson, Inc. 
NELLISTON 

Hawkins Auto Sales Inc. 
NEWARK 


Wayne Motor Sales 
NIAGARA FALLS 
Falls Dodge, Inc. 


NORWICH 

Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
OAKFIELD 

Zigrossi Motors, Inc. 
OGDENSBURG 


Harold L. McAdam 

Clarence J. Russell 
OLEAN 

Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 
ONEIDA 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
ONEONTA 

Fendick Dodge, Inc. 
ONTARIO 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 

WEGO 


‘Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
OWEGO 

Tioga Motors, Inc. 
PENN YAN 

Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 

RY 


McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH 

Goss Dodge, Inc. 
POTSDAM 

Blevins Motors, Inc. 
PULASKI 

Dick Goslin, Inc. 
RANDOLPH 

Randolph. Motors, Inc. 
ROCHESTER 

Culver Dodge, Inc. 

Scutti Dodge Inc. 

Weller Motors, Inc. 

E 


A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
SALEM 

Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
SARANAC LAKE 

Lakeside Garage 
SAVANNAH 

Tiberio Motors 
SCHENECTADY 

Wedekind Motors, Inc. 
SCOTIA 

Scotia Motors, Inc. 
SCOTTSVILLE 

Gray-Raycheff, Inc. 
SIDNEY 

Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
SILVER CREEK 

Damon Motors, Inc. 
SPRINGVILLE 

Bob Johnson Motors, Inc. 
STAMFORD 

K. Rappleyea Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
SYRACUSE 

Sam Dell’s Dodge Corp. 
THERESA 

Bickelhaupt’s Garage 

OY 


Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 
WALTON 

Buteau’s Dodge: Sales 
WATERLOO 

J. J. Bell Motors, Inc. 
WATERTOWN 

Lathan’s, Inc. 
WATKINS GLEN 

Learn Motor Co., Inc. 
WEBSTER 

Ross. Motors Webster Corp. 
WELLSVILLE 

Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
WEST SENECA 

Crest Dodge, Inc. 
WESTFIELD 

Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
WILLIAMSVILLE 

Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
YORKVILLE 

Dodge City.of Utica, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRADFORD 
Philip C. Bauschard 
ELDRED 
Eldred Garage 
KANE 
Battista Motor Sales 
MANSFIELD 
Ed Brueilly Dodge 
SAYRE 
Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 


Calkins Motors. Sales, Inc. 
WARREN 
Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 
$0 


X 
Dave Snell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


— 





Something special for 


the man whod rather drive 
a truck than a car 


The Dodge Custom Special. 


The man who'd rather drive a truck than a car 
doesn’t give his truck the weekend off. 
So we're giving him a truck that looks great 
no matter where he goes. 
Ne ve Ss up our oe Custom pickup with 
: : a whole lot of extras. And 
we've given the whole 






The result is a 
truck that looks as good 
as it works. 

There are bright 
drip mouldings that curve 
| " around the door. 

‘ : There’s a sporty 
chrome Ste that runs ; the whole length of the body. 
And, so that you'll look as good going as coming, 
‘nere’s more bright trim 1n back. 
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package a special low price. 


It runs clear across the tailgate and wraps around 
the tail lamps. 

And we didn’t leave the inside out. It’s comple 
color-keyed and completely 
comfortable. | 

Rest your feet on soft § i 
rubber mats. Andrestthe § 
rest of you on one of the best- 
looking seats you've ever 
seen. It’s covered in hand- 
some Boca Raton cloth and 
Oxford-grained vinyl in blue, i | 
green, gold, or parchment. ke , 

Ask your Dodge Dealer about the Dares cuca 
Special with the special low price. 

It’s one more reason why the man who'd rather 
drive a truck than a car would rather drive a Dodge. 
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Dates to Remember 


June 7 - 19th Annual Steuben Count 
Dairy Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Bacioee Near 





June 13-14 - Annual Delmarva 
Chicken Festival and Chicken Cook 





-_ a. 








— " 5 " : : * ss ing Contest, Easton, Md. 
A oe 
ALLIS-CHALMERS June 14 - Opening of Agricultural 
x i Museum, Rt. 180, Stone Mills, N. 


June 14-15 - Wayne County Pomon:z 
Grange Annual Craft Fair, Lyons 
Community Center, Lyons, N.Y. 


June 18-21 - Livestock Marketing 
Congress, Camelot Inn, Little Roc 
Ark. June 21 - World Livestock 
Auctioneer Championship 


June 19-21 - Annual Meeting 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 
Executive Inn, Louisville, Ky. 


June 28 - Maryland Junior Angus 
Association Preview Show and 
Field Day, State Fairgrounds, 
Timonium, Md. 


July 2 - Exhibit of Antique Farm 
Equipment, Harbet Farm (owned by 
Harold Browning, Jr), Schoolhouse 
Road, Matunuck, R.I. 
(Bicentennial Event) 


July 7-9 - Cornell Weed Days, 
Campus, Cornell University, 
itpbaic ame Nic ayes 


July 9-10 - Eastern Regional Junio: 
Angus Heifer Show, Clark County 
Fairgrounds, Springfield, Ohio 


July 18-20 - Maine Potato Blossom 
Festival, Fort Fairfield, Maine 





ie: <b ie Aue a BEEN 2 Gk Psd BaD) ae . ; oon ; a ‘ July 19 - Maryland Angus Associa- 
é ed a he ied tion Field Day, Irvington Farms, 
ntrodaucing the wide-open spaces. ee 
front add-on bottom. And there are two add-on bottoms 
for the rear. 

So, if you want plows designed for today’s high- 
speed, non-stop farming, head for the man with the wide- 
open spaces...your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 

Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Divisions, 
Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


July 25-27 - Annual Reunion and 
Show, Pioneer Gas Engine Associa- 
tion, Fairville, N.Y. 


Our goal: give you a plow that wont plug. Ever. 
So we increased the width of the furrow to 18 inches. 

We made the stub beam longer so more trash can 
get through. 

Then we designed in a big 3-foot clearance be- 
tween bottoms. 

All-in-all, you get eight square feet of clearance. 

But there’s more to MONOFRAME plows than 
wide-open spaces. 

Our plows are built to take today’s high-speed 
farming. With strong hitches. Beefed-up moldboards. 
Exclusive rubber-mounted coulters that produce plenty 
of down pressure, but allow coulters to flex over rocks 
or stones. 

Of course, we haven't even mentioned our “Bump 
& Run” feature. Lets you keep going even when a bot- 
tom hits a stone because its hydraulic system lifts the 
bottom up and over the obstacle and resets it in the 
ground...without yuu ever leaving the tractor! 

Then there’s our new 2500 Series plow. Lets you 
go on-land or in-furrow. In fact, it’s the only plow with a 


July 26 - Empire State Honey 
Producers Association Summer 
Picnic, Dyce Laboratory, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 26 - Maine Dairy Day, 
Windsor, Maine 


Aug. 4-5 - New York State Maple 
Tour, Chautauqua County, N.Y. 


Aug. 7-10 - Annual Pageant of 
Steam, Canandaigua, N.Y. 





Aug. 10-13 - Annual Meeting Soil 
Conservation Society of America, 


San Antonio, Texas 


in Farming 


Aug. 12-14 - Empire Farm Days, 
Neenan Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MONOFRAME is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 





Aug. 17-21 - Annual Meeting 
National Association of Animal 





Boonville... .Denslow Equipment 315/942-4211 NorthTonawanda........... Maerten’s Motors 
Bullville..... Schwope Machinery 914/361-4121 FAB RONOATO te een es atler lense 
Cherry Valley...... Flint's Garage 607/264-5251 Qneonta....... Oneonta Tractors 607/432-8411 e 19-20 - Maine F D 
tee Cobleskill... Cobleskill Welding 518/234-2481 —Pattersonville........ Kruger's Sales &Service | yor We a nt Canter trae 
AGRICULTURAL DeRuyter. H.W. Cook Farm Service 315/662-7208 518/887-5168 eens WONT tO rens Mase 
4 Fillmore... . Fillmore Farm Supply 716/567-8023 — Perry Center... . . . Kelly's Garage 716/237-2504 f 
Frankfort renee Urgo's Farm Supply 315/894-9462 Rome... South Rome Equipment Rigo 20 ame wicotine 
Harpursville .£.E. Mathews & Son 607/693-1461 315/337-5346 315/737-8948 Bee ee eee Gc : 
Hillsdale Midway Farm Equipment 518/325-5151  Schuylerville.......... Henry's Farm Equipment | rs eee co ereeery 
rriott Motor Hotel, Newton, 
NEW JERSEY Hornell....... Thatcher Brothers 607/324-2110 518/695-3261 Meas: 
Horseheads... .Dann’s Equipment 607/739-4840 = Seneca Falls . Salerno Farm Supply 315/568-6246 
Columbus...... Art's Repair Shop 609/298-3086 La Fargeville......... Walldroff Farm Equipment Wellsville. . Paul F. Culbert & Sons 716/593-2580 Aug. 21 - Maryland Angus Breeder 
Elmetan cs, Roork's Farm Supply 609/358-3100 315/658-2619 PENNSYLVANIA Show, Montgomery County Fair- 
Flemington... .J. M. Saums & Sons 201/782-4242 — Lisbon. .. McBath Farm Implement 315/386-4709 grounds, Gaithersburg, Md. 
POGKO ere ey The Atwater Co. 315/497-0550 =Athens....... Athens Equipment 717/882-2221 
NEW YORK Lowville........ Roes Equipment 315/376-3415 — Bloomsburg . . Nichols Farm Equip. 717/784-7731 | Aug. 26-Sept. 1 - New York State 
Martville .. Kyle Farm Machinery 315/564-5267 —Factoryville.... Trail Implement 717/945-5470 | Fair, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Alexander . Alexander Equipment 716/591-2955  #Medina....... Earl Loades & Son 716/798-0080 Honesdale... Marshall Machinery 717/729-7117 
Auburn........Main & Pinckney 315/253-6269 Munnsville...... Howard Landers 315/495-3515  Mansfield..... Canyon Implement 717/724-2731 Aug. 26-27 - Agricultural Progress 
Baldwinsville. R.C. Church & Sons 315/638-2532 Newark....... Finewood Motors 315/331-4772 — Mill Hall Paul Dotterer Farm Equip. 717/726-3471 Days, McDowell Farms, 4 miles 


Bangor... Debyah Farm Implement 518/483-3471 
Bathe oa ae Lynn Burns 607/776-3222 


Nichols...... Thetga Farm Supply 607/699-7211 
North Cohocton. Robert Miller Co. 716/534-5935 


Johnston Farm Equip. 
814/692-7900 


Pennsylvania Furnace 


N.W. of Mercer, Pa., just off 
Interstate 79 
i ati es LCI I tia yin = 
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How the balanced capacity 
of our 715 Combine 
can speed you through harvest. 





fectly to the other four for maximum 
production. Or combine efficiency drops. 

We call this teamwork balanced ca- 
pacity. It's one of the important benefits 
you get with our 715 combine. We've 


got it. And farmers know it. In four years 
they ve made the 715 one of the bes 
selling combines in its size class. 


® i 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


The important way to view the true ca- 
pacity of a combine is how well it 
matches cutting to feeding to threshing 
to separating to cleaning. Each of these 
five basic operations must be mated per- 


Balanced capacity features that make the 715 
among the most popular combines of its size. 


Balanced weight Quick-attach heads Full-width Fin and wire straw All-speed Electronic readout 
distribution. in 10, 13, 15, 16%, threshing. Huge racks. With more hydrostatic drive monitor (Optional). 
Muscular 107 hp. 17%, 20-ft. widths. 22-in. diameter open area than cell (Optional). Warns you instantly 
gas or 95 hp. diesel. To match crop cylinder extends types. Excellent One-lever infinitely of any malfunctions 
Center-mounted for conditions. past side sheets, grain separation. variable speed in six Vital areas. 
good machine Windrow pickup using full width of Big 15-in. overhead control. Lets you 

balance. Less heat attachments of separator. clearance lessens match ground 

and noise in cab. 110 and 132 in. chances of speed to cylinder 

Big 65-bu. grain plugging. speed. 

tank located forward 


for stability, empty 
or loaded. 
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here you buy. 
Malt 


buy. 
qi 





NEW YORK 


Adams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Avon 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Belfast 

Grastort & Guilford, Inc. 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 


Candor 
Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 
Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
Cazenovia 
J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 
Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 


Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
Cortland 

|.H. Sales & Service 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
eneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc 
Herkimer 

Saale ' inc. 
Hudson Falls cP 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 


Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Penn Yan 

Finger Lakes Tractor 
Rochester 

_ Rochester Tractor, Inc. 

Sal. m 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
yracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 


Taylor Implement, Inc. 
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OUR COVER 


Cows have been coming home on sunny 
July afternoons at the Wallman Farm on 
Mile Square Road, Pittsford, New York, 
since the turn of the century. Raymond 
Wallman says water is pumped to the 45- 
cow herd by one of the few working wind- 
mills left on Northeast farms. Photo: Doris 
Barker. 
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TOP LIne 


uses well water 
to pre-cool milk 


20-25 in the line! 


Pre-cooled milk goes into the tank as 
flavorful and wholesome as it comes 
out of the cow. Your vacuum pump 
doesn’t have to work as hard. So you 
cut cooling costs. 


Secret of such economical, instant 
cooling is TOP LINE, an in-line pre- 
cooler. Stainless steel milk tubes 
are surrounded by a water jacket. 
Well water flows in one 

direction, milk in the opposite. 


Simple, effective cooling. FARM 
TOP LINE fits any pipeline Se 


system. Works with any tank. 
Cleans in place. 


Put well water to work for you. 
Call Agway for details. 


See 
AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’s 


Hawaii 
ALOUA WEEK 


OCTOBER 10 TO 22 


Of course, you'll see the Hawaii you expect — 
hula girls, palm trees, blue seas, lush foliage, 
Pearl Harbor, Waikiki Beach and Diamond 
Head. But this well-planned, carefully es- 
corted, favorite American Ag tour includes 
many pleasurable travel experiences which 


may well be the ones you'll remember best 
in the years ahead. You may remember a 
smoking volcano, spidery Akaka Falls, black 
sand beaches, an awesome old lava flow, or 
even Hawaii's colorful road markers. Or — 


Whaler’s Village, the quiet glory of the 
National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific, 
spectacular Waimea Canyon, and the exciting 
Polynesian Cultural Center — just to mention 
a few of the many you'll see in thirteen 
great days including the bonus of busy 
Aloha Week. Dream with our free, colorful 
folder. Then come with us to Hawaii! 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. C-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Rush me your free brochure on HAWAII — ALOHA WEEK! 
Name 
Address 


City State 
PLEASE PRINT 


Beware 
of 


freestall 
goofs 


Talked with Don Skellie not long 
ago about his freestall confinement 
system. This Greenwich, New York, 
dairyman has some freestall expe- 
rience under his belt and is the first 
to admit he made a couple of mis- 
takes. 

The system, to be sure, is a real 
labor-saver. Feed comes into the 
barn via a 200-foot Van Dale belt 
feeder. It is an all corn silage rough- 
age ration with a 24-percent dairy 
concentrate and urea. The 80 <300- 
foot barn is not a drive-through and 
since a bunk runs the entire length 
and the parlor is on one end of the 
barn, the herd can be conveniently 
divided into only two groups. But 
this works well, since the belt feeder 
has the capability of feeding one 
side of the bunk at a time. Don 
varies the proportions of the com- 
plete ration by timing the conveyor 
that meters the concentrate and urea. 

He feels mistake number one was 
not building a T-shaped setup with 
the parlor in the middle of the barn. 
This would accommodate herd ex- 
pansion and decrease the distance 
cows have to be driven to a holding 
area for milking, not to mention the 
doubling of grouping capacity. 

The liquid manure system features 
mechanical alley scrapers that empty 
into a cross-conveyor and out into a 
24,000-gallon liquid storage tank. 
That may sound like a lot of storage 
capacity, but Don tells us it is only 
eight days’ worth. He says since he 
built his tank, the folks in the know 
about these things tell him that 
regulations could well demand much 
more storage capacity than that. 

Depending upon the distance he 
has to go to spread, Don can empty 
his tank in anywhere from some- 
what less than a day to well over 
that. It averages out to about a day’s 


work. His 1,500-gallon Clay Honey- 


wagon does the job, but is filled so 
rapidly by his pump that he has to 
hang a clock with a second hand 
close by to time it or things tend to 
get real messy in a short time. Fill- 
up time is a couple of minutes. 

There are a few considerations 
you should look into before going 
to an automatic alley-scraping sys- 
tem. The first is slippery floors. The 
three farmers I visited in Washing- 
ton County, New York, who had 
these units, all complained of slip- 
pery floors. Two of the farms had 
the units on pre-set timers and 
Skellie’s were direct-drive continu- 
ous cycle. The floor never seems to 
get a chance to dry out or accumu- 
late a crust. 

It is, at the risk of sounding trite, 
just plain slippery! All three farmers 
are thinking of grooving or other- 
wise roughing their surfaces in hopes 
of avoiding the all too frequent 
“split-outs” where a cow’s feet go 
in four different directions at once. 

The second consideration is bed- 
ding. What you bed with and 
whether much of it is tracked out 
into the alleys will affect your liquid 
manure system. If you bed with 
sawdust and don’t have some kind 
of threshold to keep it in the stalls, 
too much of it will go into your 
manure tank, making it difficult or 
impossible to pump due to the 
thickening effect. 

Don Skellie’s problem, however, 
became one of sediment. He was 
bedding with sand and gravel. Enough 
of it got into the alleys and subse- 
quently into the storage tank to form 
a heap in the bottom of the tank 
which can’t be pumped out. His 
solution was to concrete in all 211 
freestalls. It took a full 78 yards of 
concrete. Now he has a few cows 
that sleep in the alleyways. 

Don Skellie is the kind of guy 
who will tell you the things he did 
wrong and forget to mention what 
he did right. He'll say he wishes 
he’d used round bar grating instead 
of standard industrial grating over 
the gutters in the barn because the 
latter clogs with manure. 

The fact is, when you look at the 
pounds of milk produced per man 
in this operation and reflect on the 
fact that he can go six days without 
starting a tractor to spread manure, 
you start to realize he’s really doing 
pretty well! — E.P.A. 


The Cumberland Farms setup at 
Middleboro, Massachusetts, says farm 
manager Dale McCalla, is the largest 
dairy under one roof east of the 
Mississippi. I think I'll take his word 
for it. It is truly mind-boggling to 
imagine one man managing a herd 
of 1,600 milkers! 

But that is what Dale does, and to 
top it off, he figures their first year on 
DHIA test will result in a rolling 





Today, dairy person Kay Fisher wishes 
she had gone to an ag college instead 
of teaching. 


herd average of 14,000 pounds per 
cow if production continues as it 
has in the past. If you multiply it 
out, that’s more than 22 million 
pounds of milk sent from one farm 
in a year. 

Extension dairy agent Chuck 
Simmons and I managed to get 
McCalla’s attention for a while dur- 
ing one of his busy afternoons. t's 
impossible to give a detailed cle- 
scription of the operation of the 
dairy, but it is possible to get a feel 
for what it’s like to have this many 
cows in one place. 

The buildings are set up as two 
big H’s connected to each other by 
the milking complex in the center. 
Each of the four legs of an H has a 
200-cow herd in it. That means there 
are eight 200-cow herds. All cows 


| he comments, 





travel to the central milking room 
which has four double-five herring- 
bone parlors. They have a separate 
mastitis-cow string. Milking is done 
in shifts. 

One man keeps occupied cleaning 
barns. That is his only job. Another 
man hauls all the manure. And an- 
other does all the feeding. It is a 
total ration of wet brewer’s grains, 
pelleted beet pulp, corn silage (the 
farm’s only crop), and concentrate. 
There are 22 people on the payroll. 

When it comes to labor, McCalla 
admits he has problems. High turn- 
over rate and undiligent workers are 
the biggest problems. He feels lucky 


| to be situated near a Portuguese 


colony (New Bedford area). 
‘The Portuguese are great people,” 
“and they're hard 





Not for men only 


In view of society's tendency of 
late toward changing traditional 
roles, what with lady linemen (line- 
persons?) and go-go guys, you'd have 
to concede it was only a matter of 
time before the dairyman had to 
open wide and take his medicine. 
You are now a dairyperson. So are 
Kay Fisher and Maggie Fessard. 

They're both young, single, ex- 
schoolteachers, and to be sure, fe- 
male. A male chauvinist would be 
inclined to say they're too pretty to 
be farming, but there they are, not 


and teaching, where Kay met her 
future dairy partner. 

Raised in Buffalo, Maggie Fessar« 
admits she “hadn’t encountered an) 
animals bigger than dogs.” But afte 
her somewhat disappointing experi 
ence in a small Catholic school wher: 
she taught “everything from science 
to art,” she was ready to try an) 
thing. When Kay came to her wit) 
the idea of going back to the farn 
about the only thing left to do was 
pack. 

“It was really funny,” laughs Kay, 


Neither woman is what youd call 
a libber.”’ “We weren't out to strike 
any blows for women’s lib” they 
comment. Rather, it seemed the 
natural thing to do. After all, Kay 


| had a solid dairy background from 


her pre-college days. And dairying 
needn’t be the heavy work it once 
as if you’ve got the right setup. 
\bout the first thing they did was 
install a pipeline. Each milks and 
feeds. Some part-time male help is 
used for other tasks such as field- 
work, although both women spend 
ieir share of time in the tractor 
at. The gals planted most of the 
mn last year. 
<ay has an excellent eye for cows. 
The day we were there, the herd 
had just been classified. It’s a young 
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workers and thrifty.” Many of these 
people employed on the farm have 
immigrated within the last two to 
four years. 

Another big problem area is herd 
health. “We simply don’t have enough 
hospital space,” he says. It’s hard 
for him to get his bosses to realize 
that not all the barn space should be 
occupied by healthy, producing cows. 

Calf mortality is high. A Dr. Orms- 
by, who is a veterinarian and nutri- 
tionist, works full-time on the farm. 
Originally from California, he ran 
an artificial insemination company 
there. He has a lab where he does 
his own tests. He supervises the 
feeding program. 

It is an all natural-service breed- 
ing program at the present, but Mc- 
Calla mentions that they are building 


up a bank of semen. Some they buy 
from all over the country and per- 
haps some will be collected from 
bulls they use to breed the herds. 
They have bought a lot of top-quality 
calves from herds all over the coun- 
try. 

‘In addition to integrating these 
heifers into the herd, they contract 
with Bob Mason of Ontario, New 
York, to raise their replacements. 
They send started calves to Bob and 
receive them back as bred heifers. 
Mason has a 1,200-animal capacity. 

McCalla, who grew up in Michi- 
gan and attended college there, ex- 
plains that the owners of Cumber- 
land Farms recruit management 
people from across the country. They 
do everything in a big way... and 
that extends to land acquisition. 
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the balanced bite 


They have purchased 13,500 
acres of swamps around the farm 
with the intention of reclaiming 
them for cropland. One is the Great 
Cedar Swamp near Middleboro. But 
bulldozers have been shut down at 
some of the sites due to legal tangles 
with the wetland-preservation people. 
Whether all the swampland slated 
for reclamation in this ambitious 
project will eventually grow corn 
remains to be seen. 

Cumberland also got into a hassle 
with the environmentalists over 
manure runoff into a nearby river. 
Never mind the fact that a factory 
upstream was dumping into it. 

I can’t tell you everything about 
what kind of an outfit Cumberland 
Farms is, but I can tell you what it 
isn’t...and that’s average! — E.P.A. 


“when Maggie got initiated to farn and growing herd. Barn capacity is 

ing.” She tells the story of the day 45 and, although they were milking 

Maggie arrived on the farm. Co! Onty 32 at this writing, they plan 

ground was being disked, and som« to gradually get more milkers on 
stream. 


one asked Maggie if she thought sh are 
could run the tractor and disk. Wit Besides the dairy, they have a 
riding barn and stable where they 


only a brief explanation as to whe 
board horses. Kay gives riding les- 


the pedals and levers were fo: 

Maggie hopped aboard and headed sons about 10 hours a week. A block 

downfield. That’s about how she 0 nursery stock planted by Kay's 
dad a few years ago is being mar- 


learned to do all the jobs at Gr: A ae 5 
Rock keted on a “dig your own” basis 

The problem with many farmii : a Maggie Loe 
starts, especially where the new : eS Be oo oe ae 
farmers are non-farm raised, is tha a oe ae pa 2 ree 
the glamour wears thin and despa pe See CADE ee DeC rane 
s P they don’t fit the traditional mold. 


sets in. Maggie shows few signs 
° B C 7 1 1 ‘ x 
this. In her second year on the farm they still like to get into a dress 
id go out to social functions. As 


she says she likes it as much as ever. 
aggie puts it, looking down at her 


“Of course, her parents still con 7 
down from time to time,” adds Kay, ded Wranglers, “It’s nice to get 
ut and prove that our legs arent 


“to try and talk some sense into h all 
head, but it doesn’t do any good.” uly blue! — E.P.A. 
{merican Agriculturist, July, 1975 


View of Skellie’ s fracaal Baa ahowe 
belt-fed bunk, four rows of concrete 
freestalls, four Deltamatic-equipped 


pm Ta tT B 


Stanchion barn or free stall, Agway can engineer FI 
Farm-Eze system for precise metering, rua and 
controlled delivery. : 


far from Cazenovia, New York, get- 
ting up at 5:30 a.m., day in and day 
out, to milk their herd of Holsteins. 

What’s more, they're showing some 
of the rest of us how it should be 
done. In less than two years, they 
have brought a herd comprised pre- 
dominantly of heifers up to a 14,500 
pound herd average. 


alleys, and holding area at lower left 
where cows enter the herringbone \ -} 
on freshly-_ | 


parlor. Note reflection 
| scraped, slick floor. Choose your options. elev ek me oe i MTD Clg 

. and belt feeder in a complete, integrated system. Or 
start with work-saving belt delivery this year and a 


metering, milling, mixing set-up for the future. 


It all started a couple of years 
back when Kay Fisher was teaching 
school. Faced with the prospect of 
either letting the family farm be 
sold or going home herself to run 
it, she chose the latter. 


“J didn’t like teaching all that 
well,” recalls the auburn-haired Ms. 
Fisher, “and I didn’t want the home 
farm sold.” She had spent her youth 
on Gray Rock Farm and helped her 
dad for a couple of years after high 
school. Then it was off to college 


Farm-Eze holds down waste and delivers a totally mixed 
ration formulated to fit any production group in your herd. 
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EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


August 12, 13 and 14 are the days to see the 
latest in agricultural technology in the North- 
east...all at Empire Farm Days. The site is 
the same as last year on the Neenan Brothers 
farm west of Canandaigua, New York. More 
specifically, it’s located on Whalen Road, a 
highway going north at the intersection of 
Routes 20A and 20. There will be plenty of 
signs to guide visitors to the festivities. 

Put the dates on your calendar and plan to 
attend on at least one of the three days. It’s 
enjoyable (and profitable) to get away from our 
own line fences now and again to visit with 
neighbors and look at new products. 

We've ordered good weather, and can guaran- 
tee plenty of parking space! 


ECHOES OF GETTYSBURG 


The year is 2050, and the halls of the Great 
Council are hushed as a tall, gaunt figure rises 
to address them: 

“Fourscore and seven years ago, the environ- 
mentalists brought forth on this continent a 
changed nation, conceived in haste and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are pol- 
luters, and must be regulated fully. 

“Now we are engaged in a desperate legis- 
lative debate, having painfully tested whether 
that nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can endure much longer. We have 
come to decide whether our land will become a 
final resting place for the idea that people 
should use their resources so that they and 
their nation might live. It is altogether fitting .. . 
and absolutely necessary ...that we should do 
this. 

“But, in the legal sense, we cannot yet turn 
our attention to the problems of production. 
The eager men of the EPA, living and dead, 
who met in the ad hoc committees here have 
established regulations that are far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it cannot avoid the consequences of 
what they did here. 

“It is for the rest of us the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work forced 
upon us by they who bureaucratted here... 
work they have thus far so naively advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task thrust upon us; that from the brown- 
out areas across the land we take increased de- 
votion in support of the cause against which the 
Sierra Club gave its last full measure of devo- 
tion; that we here highly resolve that our dead 
economy shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
common sense; and that the opportunity to use 
the resources of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


THE STOMPER 


Ask any manager of an artificial-insemination 
organization about his outfit’s biggest competi- 
tor, and he'll answer “the bull.” In spite of 
rapid change on the dairy farm, about half the 
dairy cattle of the Northeast are still bred by 
natural service. There are reasons for this that 
make sense to some dairymen...and my pitch 
here is not to argue the genetic merits of AI 
(although they are considerable). 

Rather, I plead with farm families having 
bulls to be careful around them. Over the years, 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


I've known personally at least a half-dozen 
people stomped to death by these critters. 

Imagine that you're a young, hard-working 
dairyman who wants to plow late one beautiful 
spring day...so you ask your wife to do the 
evening milking. When you finally get back to 
the barn around dark you find the milker run- 
ning, the barn lights on, but no cows milked... 
an eerie quiet around the barn. 

After frantic yelling and searching, you finally 
find the battered body of your wife where she 
has been smashed into the muddy barnyard by 
the herd bull... barely saved from death only 
by the fact that the mud was soft enough to 
cushion her a little from his smashing feet. 
Weeks later, she comes home from the hospital 
... but she will never be quite the same again. 

This happened only recently to a family in 
the hills of New York’s Southern Tier... and 
just once is one time too often. The battered 
one could just as easily have been a child... or 
the dairyman himself. 

There are no “friendly” bulls...if you keep 
one, see to it that he’s always treated with the 
caution due any dangerous animal! 


FOOD STAMPS 


During a recent visit with USDA people, I 
learned that the Food Stamp Program requires 
$600,000 a day for administrative costs alone 
... Scheduled to rise to one million dollars a 
day in the next fiscal year. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl Butz reports that 70 percent of 
the USDA budget will be for welfare costs in 
that fiscal year. It’s easy to understand why a 
program like this has such enormous support. 
A veritable army of people have jobs because 
of it, and millions of people get food at sharply- 
reduced prices by using the stamps. 

As President Ford commented recently, it 
looks as though half of the people will be sup- 
porting the other half by the turn of the cen- 
tury! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


Dr. Norman Borlaug won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1970 for his work in plant genetics 
that had dramatically increased world grain 
production. Partly as a result of the profes- 
sional stature conferred by that award, he was 
asked to serve on a “Committee of 20” at the 
last World Food Council in Rome. 

Commenting on the experience, Dr. Borlaug 
said, “Even in this small group, supposedly 
composed of scientists representing different 
parts of the world and different disciplines, we 
couldn’t come to agreement on what needed 
to be done. In part, I think our lack of agree- 
ment was the fact that very few people on the 
Committee had been directly involved in agri- 
cultural production.” 

He went on to half-seriously suggest that if 
all 20 people had been locked in a room with- 
out food for the entire 14 days of the World 
Food Conference...and with no drinking 
water for the last three days... then maybe 
they'd have come to grips with the basic issues, 
instead of using the meeting for expressing long- 
winded political philosophies. “That sounds a 
bit ridiculous,” he admitted, “but I don’t be- 
lieve that many of these people have any com- 
prehension of the misery and poverty and the 
hunger of people in the world.” 

Meetings are held ad infinitum across our 
country concerning the environment, world food 


needs, pesticide use, and a host of other topics 
that involve farming in one way or another, 
Sociologists, scientists, lawyers, legislators, 
clergymen, union organizers, college students, 
women’s lib activists... all get vociferously 
into the act of expounding about how to feed 
the world and operate U.S. agriculture. Harcly 
ever, though, are farmers asked to attend or 
make comments...and so the realities of the 
firing lines seldom become part of the decision- 
making process. 

It’s reminiscent of the time during World 
War II when some Washington bureaucrat 
issued an order that ewes be shifted to a longer 
gestation period so that lambs would be dropped 
at a warmer time of year, and thus lower lamb 
mortality on behalf of the war effort! Deci- 
sions by those far behind the lines can be very 
bad unless they consult with those coming to 
grips every day with the realities of food pro- 
duction. 

If you want to know about the farm, ask the 
man who owns one! 


HEALING TREES 


I grew up on a hardscrabble farm in Caitta- 
raugus County, New York, where “the hardpan 
came up to the second wire on the barbed- 
wire fence.” At times, we even had to lather 
the fields in order to harvest hay! 

My father perceived that he didn’t own the 
most responsive land in the world, and so he 
began to plant evergreen trees several decaces 
ago. He continued to farm most of the land in 
order to make a living...and send four chil- 
dren through college ... but, after the kids had 
left home, he planted more and more land to 
trees. While growing up, I used to go on long 
walks with him from time to time... through 
our own woodlands, and through the sylvan 
splendor of neighboring hills. 

He has long since ceased to cast a shadow 
in the sun, but his legacy of whispering pine 
remains. And now I occasionally walk through 
them with my own son, marveling at the beauty 
and utility possessed by trees. 

Ours is a clamorous and unpredictable world 
... uncertainty is the certainty that characterizes 
our days. But amidst the overwhelming peace- 
fulness of the woodlands, I experience a bedrock 
calmness that makes natural and sincere the 
simple prayer that I may live constructively 
the days allotted to me upon this earth, and 
finally die unafraid. 


CONTRADICTIONS 


I travel around the Northeast quite a bit, and 
therefore have the opportunity to see a lot of 
license plates. New York State typically uses 
three letters, plus some numbers on each plate. 

It’s amusing to guess at the nature of the folks 
having various combinations of letters on their 
license plates. 

For instance, the letters “DRY” may appear 
on the plate of a car parked all day in front 
of a tavern. Someone whose fashions are 2 
quarter-century behind times may well have a 
plate carrying “MOD” as its letter designation 


....plus some numbers, of course. A member 


of a temperance organization, someone who hes 
never touched a drop of alcohol in her life, has 
a license with “DWI” on it. 

Anyone else seen some similar examples wit 
a chuckle in ’em? 


THE PASSING PARADE 


A young clergyman graduated from seminary, 
and went to a town where he knew that three 
former preachers had each lasted only about ‘8 
months before being given the heave-ho. 

After two years, our hero seemed to be get 
ting along just fine, so he asked a church elder 
how come. 

“Well, son,” the elder replied, “folks around 
here never did really want a preacher anyway 

. and you're about as close as they can get!” 
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‘ood For | 
The Spirit 








by Robert L. Clingan 


One of the most poignant portions 
of the Bible is Psalm 137:1-6. It reads: 
By the waters of Babylon, there we 

sat down 

Ve wept when we remembered 

Zion. 

Ve hanged our harps upon the wil- 
lows in the midst thereof. 

‘or they that carried us away cap- 
tive required of us a song; 

And they that wasted us required of 
us mirth 

Saying, “Sing us one of the songs of 

Zion.” 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land? 

Behind these words is the story of 
the people of Judea and Jerusalem 
who had been taken captive to Baby- 
lon. It was an hour of great distress. 
Their hope for the survival of the 
nation was gone. Their personal 
hopes and dreams were dashed. They 
and succeeding generations would 
live out their lives in concentration 
camps and refugee colonies... not 
as a people who had fled, but a peo- 
ple who had been taken captive and 
forcibly removed from their native 
land. 

The story unfolds. By the rivers 
of Babylon they had hung their harps 
upon the willow trees, and probably 
wondered if they would ever sing 
again. Their captors ridiculed and 
tormented them, saying, “Sing us a 
song of Zion.” Their answer, out of 
broken hearts, broken lives and a 
defeated nation was, “How shall we 
ing the Lord’s song in a strange 
and?” 

How could they be expected to 
1g for their captors, or even for 
themselves, a song of Zion? Yet in 
the end this is just what they did. 
Some of the most beautiful songs of 
faith found in the Bible are in that 
portion of the book of Isaiah that 
s written in exile. Out of the cru- 
cible of captivity, the gold of Israel’s 
faith was refined, polished and pre- 
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served for the entire world and suc- 
ceding generations. They did sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land. 


a 





Sometimes we cannot help feeling 
‘at the time in which we live is a 
me of distress, and the land has 
vecome a strange land. So much 
‘round us is foreign to Christian and 
-wish faith and morality, our Judeo- 
Vhristian heritage. When more than 
1ow has the world needed moral 
ind spiritual values, an empowering 
and sustaining faith, an integrity of 
‘haracter? 

It is too easy for us to say, “How 
hall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
‘range land?’’ Rather, let us search 
ur hearts for the songs of faith that 
van and will surface in our lives. It 
appened to the children of Israel 
y the rivers of Babylon. It can hap- 
s€n to us. 


en —— 
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While most prices seem to keep going sky-high, Allis- 
Chalmers has found a way to bring your buck back down 


to earth. 
Introducing the new 5040. 


A tough 40-horse* tractor that comes to you with a 


So, if you've had it with today’s sky-high prices, see 
your Allis-Chalmers dealer about the new 5040. 


Like the famous quote says: ‘The buck stops here” 
Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Divisions, 


very low price tag...a very small fuel appetite. 


Yet, even with its budget price tag, the new 5040 


rated engine speed. 


still gives you standard features like six forward speeds 
from 1.5 to 15.2 mph. A dual range transmission that’s 
synchronized in second/third and fifth/sixth gears. 
There's also a foot-operated differential lock to help 
you out of soft spots. Power steering. Thermo-start to 
make cold weather starting a snap. A flip-up hood panel 
for easy maintenance. You can even order an optional 


protective frame and canopy. 


And knowing you're backed by the Allis-Chalmers 


warranty and prompt, reliable dealer service is bound to 


steer yOu Our way. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


*Manufacturer’s maximum observed PTO horsepower at 


The 
in Tractors 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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NEW JERSEY 
Columbus...... Art's Repair Shop 609/298-3086 
Elmer....... Roork's Farm Supply 609/358-3100 


Flemington. . .J. M. Saums & Sons 201/782-4242 


NEW YORK 
Alexander . . Alexander Equipment 716/591-2955 
Auburn........ Main & Pinckney 315/253-6269 


Baldwinsville. R.C. Church & Sons 315/638-2532 
Bangor. . .Debyah Farm Implement 518/483-3471 
Bathii25 2052 hee Lynn Burns 607/776-3222 


Boonville. . . .Denslow Equipment 315/942-4211 
Bullville..... Schwope Machinery 914/361-4121 
Cherry Valley...... Flint's Garage 607/264-5251 
Cobleskill. . . .Cobleskill Welding 518/234-2481 
DeRuyter . H.W. Cook Farm Service 315/662-7208 
Fillmore. . . . Fillmore Farm Supply 716/567-8023 
Frankfort... . .Urgo’s Farm Supply 315/894-9462 
Harpursville .£.E. Mathews & Son 607/693-1461 
Hillsdale . Midway Farm Equipment 518/325-5151 


Hornell... .... Thatcher Brothers 607/324-2110 
Horseheads... . Dann’s Equipment 607/739-4840 
La Fargeville......... Walldroff Farm Equipment 

315/658-2619 
Lisbon. . .McBath Farm Implement 315/386-4709 
Locké..isa. 4: The Atwater Co. 315/497-0550 
Lowville........ Roes Equipment 315/376-3415 
Martville . . . Kyle Farm Machinery 315/564-5267 
Medina....... Earl Loades & Son 716/798-0080 
Munnsville...... Howard Landers 315/495-3515 
Newark....... Finewood Motors 315/331-4772 


Nichols...... Thetga Farm Supply 607/699-7211 
North Cohocton. .Robert Miller Co. 716/534-5935 


North Tonawanda........... Maerten’s Motors 
716/693-3470 

Oneonta....... Oneonta Tractors 607/432-8411 
Pattersonville......... Kruger's Sales & Service 
518/887-5168 

Perry Center... ... Kelly's Garage 716/237-2504 
Rome estate sae. South Rome Equipment 
315/337-5346 315/737-8948 
Schuylerville.......... Henry's Farm Equipment 
518/695-3261 


Seneca Falls . Salerno Farm Supply 315/568-6246 
Wellsville. . Paul F. Culbert & Sons 716/593-2580 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Athens....... Athens Equipment 717/882-2221 
Bloomsburg . . Nichols Farm Equip. 717/784-7731 
Factoryville...... Trail Implement 717/945-5172 
Honesdale. . . Marshall Machinery 717/729-7117 
Mansfield... . . Canyon Implement 717/724-2731 
Mill Hall Paul Dotterer Farm Equip. 717/726-3471 
Pennsylvania Furnace..... . Johnston Farm Equip. 

814/692-7900 
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“This program has 
definitely increased 
my cash flow’’ — Bob 
& Lourie 
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Dairy herds for rent 


On Salem, New York's picturesque 
main street you'll see a tidy store- 
front office with a sign in the window 
which reads Agricultural Assets 
Management Company. It’s one of 
those titles that is annoyingly am- 
biguous, yet piques your curiosity, 
especially if you're a farmer. 

Inside sits Jeff Adler, New York 
City transplant with a degree in 
finance and five years’ experience 
on Wall Street. He founded Agri- 
cultural Assets Management Com- 
pany along with Doug Jolly, a young 
Washington County dairyman with 
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a BS from Cornell and a few years 
of dairying under his belt. Together, 
they make a sharp team and this is 
probably why they're doing so well 
today. 

So what is AAMC? It is the brain- 
child of these two fellows which, to 
use Adler’s words, “takes advantage 
of the tax advantages of ownership 
of dairy cattle which farmers usually 
don’t use.” 

Here’s how it works. People in 
high income-tax brackets invest in 
a dairy herd for the tax advantage. 
Often it is money that would other- 





wise go to income taxes, so they have 
little to lose. Taxwise, they then 
become farmers. A dentist from New 
York City would be a typical par- 
ticipant on this end of it. 

Then, through Adler and Jolly, a 
young, eager dairyman with proven 
management ability and a definite 
need for cash flow rents the herd 
for 15 percent of the purchase price 
per year on a contract drawn up 
for three years. Look good so far? 

Picture a guy in his early thirties 
who has used up most of his financ- 
ing capability buying a farm and 
equipment. He is the client Agri- 
cultural Assets Management Cor- 
pany is after. This prospective 
dairyman gets a herd of cows 
bought according to his wishes on 
quality and age, for a flat 15 percent 
of the purchase price annually. All 
the milk is his. 

Say he gets 50 milkers that cost 
a total of $30,000. They're his for 
$4,500 a year. At this point, the 
cash flow advantage is, to be sure 
very attractive. The dairyman pay: 
for needed vet work and breedin; 
and agrees to replace all the cows 
he culls as well as any which might 
die. The first 27 heifer calves born 
belong to the investor. (That’s on a 
herd of 50 cows.) The bulls and 
whatever heifers (if any) he gets 
over the 27 are the dairyman’s. 

The dairyman agrees to raise the 
heifers to freshening age for the 
company and is paid $480 each for 
the service. He gets $240 when she 
is 12 months old and the rest at 
freshening age. On the 27 heifers 
he raises from his 50-cow rented 
herd, the dairyman receives a total 
of $12,960. Adler likes to point out 
that this is very close to the total 
rental fee for three years. At $4,500 
yearly, rent at the end of three years 
is $13,500. Looking strictly at these 
figures, it has cost this dairyman 
$540 to own his herd for three years. 

At the end of three years, though, 
the cows and older heifers dont 
belong to him. What does he do 
next? There are three options. He 
may enter into another rental agrec- 
ment or he may purchase the herd 
and heifers. Or, he may tell the 
Agricultural Assets Management 
Company to come get their cattle. 

But AAMC is not set up to handle 
or house cattle and Adler and Jolly 
readily admit they don’t expect any- 
one to take the third option. They 
do expect the farmer to enter another 
three-year contract or else purchase 
all or some of the cattle. If purcha 
is contemplated, AAMC will have 
financing available or the dairymen 
may get financed elsewhere. This is 
the basic operating procedure of 
the program. 

I asked Adler how he ever got it 
started in the first place. He says 
he became impressed with how few 
of the tax advantages of cattle own- 
ership actually get used by farmers. 
Probably this is because, for income 
tax purposes, many farmers’ incomes 
are low. Anyway, Adler and Jolly 
persuaded Warren Beer, president 
of Chase Manhattan Bank in New 
York City that, to quote Adler, 
“dairying is a stable industry.” Chase 
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farmer.’ — 


Adle: 


Manhattan extended to Agricultural 
\ssets Management Company a 
$700,000 non-recourse loan for the 
venture. 

David Kassel, stationed in New 
York City, works on that end of it. 
de lines up investors. The investors 
have little to lose because of their 
high income-tax brackets, and they 
get financed by AAMC. If the cattle 
all died, they’d lose only their down 
payment. 

I visited Bob Lourie, a Salem 
dairyman who is in the program. 
Lourie was between a rock and a 
hard spot, as the saying goes, be- 
cause 68 heifers he had intended for 
. “cash crop” came of age just when 
dairy cow prices hit rock bottom. 
In addition, he had made a poor in- 
vestment in a herd of cattle. It was 
a top Ayrshire herd in Vermont, but 
production had dropped rapidly when 
ne integrated the animals into his 
ireestall system. 

Cash flow had become critical. So 
he “sold” his 150-cow milking string 
to investors through Agricultural 
\ssets Management Company and 
entered a three-year rental agree- 

ent. He’s milking the same cows 
now, but they don’t belong to him. 
‘le used the cash to pay off bills 
and built an addition on the barn 
o he could keep the heifers and 
milk them. 


Cash Flow 

“This has definitely increased my 
cash flow,” says Lourie, adding that 

the $40,000 I'll get paid for raising 
he calves will just about pay for 
easing the herd.” He doesn’t know 
what he'll do at the end of three 
years, however. 

At this writing, a total of about 
‘00 cows are involved in the pro- 
vram...in herds ranging from 45 
‘(o 250 milkers. AAMC expects to 
aave 1,000 cows leased out by fall. 
Jeff Adler and Doug Jolly point out 
that they are selective about whom 
they accept because there is no 
security agreement with farmers 
who are leasing herds and much 
rests with the operator's management 
ability. 

Other farmers are mixed in their 
feelings about this kind of setup. One 
local (and prominent) dairyman said 
ie investigated the program and 
came to the conclusion that it was 
attractive only if you cant get 
tnanced anywhere else. — E.P.A. 
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Dates to Remember 


July 4-5 - Centennial Celebration, 
Tally SN seen 


July 7-9 - Cornell Weed Days, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 8 - Meeting of independent milk 
producers from Federal Order 2, 
1:00 p.m., Center for Progress 
Building, NYS Fairgrounds, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


July 9-10 - Eastern Regional Junior 
Angus Heifer Show, Clark County 
Fairgrounds, Springfield, Ohio 


July 16-19 - National Centennial 
Celebration, American Berkshire 
Association, State Fairgrounds, 
Springfield, Ill. 


July 19 - Maryland Angus Associa- 
tion Field Day, Irvington Farms, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


July 20 - Massachusetts Brown Swiss 
Show, Fairgrounds, Cummington, 
Mass. 


July 25-27 - Annual Reunion and 
Show, Pioneer Gas Engine Associa- 
tion, Fairville, N.Y. 


July 26 - Empire State Honey 
Producers Association Summer 
Picnic, Dyce Laboratory, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 26 - Richmond Historical Society 
Annual Handcraft and Food Fair, 
Rawlings Estate Lawn, Richmond, R.I. 


July 26 - New York Polled Hereford 
Junior and Senior Field Day, 
Overlook Farm, Millbrook, N.Y. 


July 26 - Maine Dairy Day, Windsor, 
Maine 


July 28-31 - Golden Anniversary Meet- 
ing, American Institute of Cooperation, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


July 29-30 - Poultrymen's Get- 
Together, Morrison Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Aug. 1 - Western Massachusetts 
Ayrshire Show, Cummington, Mass. 


Aug. 1-2 - Crafts Fair, Northern New 
York Agricultural Society, at museum 
on Rt. 180, Stone Mills, N.Y. 


Aug. 2 - Meeting of Western New 
York Honey Producers, Akron 
County Park, Akron, N.Y. Bring 
basket lunch. 


Aug. 4-5 - New York State Maple Tour, 
Chautauqua County, N.Y. 


Aug. 6 - Massachusetts Jersey Show, 
Fairgrounds, Cummington, Mass. 


Aug. 7-10 - Annual Pageant of Steam, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Aug. 9 - Rockingham Craftsmen's 
Summer Fair, Kingston Town Hall, 
Rt. 111, Kingston, N.H. 


Aug. 10-13 - Annual Meeting, Soil 
Conservation Society of America, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Aug. 12-14 - Empire Farm Days, 
Neenan Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 


Aug. 13 - University of Delaware 
Annual Farm and Home Field Day, 
University Substation, Georgetown 


Aug. 16-17 - New York State Woods- 
men's Field Days, Boonville, N.Y. 
Contestant pre-registration required 
by Aug. 8. For forms, write: Boon- 
ville Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Boonville, N.Y. 13309 


Aug. 17-19 - Annual Convention 
National Hay Association, Holiday Inn, 
Lake Geneva, Wisc. 





the — 
Schuld 
Bin 

Free-flowing, 
non-bridging. 


lt makes feed handling 
a lot easier. 





Feeds just can’t 

bridge in the Schuld feed bin. 
The patented mechanical unloader eliminates the 
problem. And smooth sides, smooth cone plus a 
Full-Flow boot combine to add superior flow 
qualities. 


Your Schuld bin is delivered pre-assembled and 
ready to set on your foundation. All but the 
largest of the three to 125 ton units are erected 
free by the driver. 


How much time, labor and money would a Schuld 
save you? Call Agway for complete details. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 




















Celebrate he Nations Bicentennial 


NEW ENGLAND FALL FOLIAGE TOUR 
October 4—12 


You'll see so much that combines the historic 
beginnings of our nation with the beauties of the 
turning trees painted by nature's magic brush. Quaint 
Old Sturbridge Village, Concord, Lexington, Plymouth, 
salty Cape Cod, Boston, Salem. And then we swing 
north to Maine, the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, Mt. Washington, through the Green 
Mountains to Vermont. Great scenery! 
Historic highlights! An all-expense, care- 
fully planned, fully escorted AA-TSB 
motorcoach tour. Reservations limited. 
Send for your free folder today! 


Owrlon, 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. B-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Send me your colorful folder on the New England Fall Foliage Tour. 
Name 
Address 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 


City 





























Super Temper Rib* 
roofing and siding 
sheet 


e Tempered for toughness. 

e Naturally corrosion-resistant. 

e Lightweight for easy handling. 

e Highly reflective for all-seasons animal 
comfort. 

e Gives best results with Alcoa Dril-Kwickt 


screw fasteners. 


*Trademark of Aluminum Company of America 
tTrademark of USM Corporation 





Let us 


supply 
your 


GRAIN DRYING 


EQUIPMENT 


< 


eon acter Ty, 


GRAIN BINS 
oe) a0 0m 
UP TO 153,000 Bus. 


45° HOPPER 
BOTTOM TANKS 
12’ - 15’ - 18'- 21’ - 24! 
DIAMETERS 






NAT. GAS e¢ LIQUID « VAPOR e ELEC. 
HEATERS 

CHANNEL LOK FLOORS 

HEAVY DUTY LADDERS 


AND CAGES — OSHA STD. 


Limited Number Dealerships 
sens 2 Available) © Pees tes 


s.F.KENNepy NEW PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 336. TAYLORVILLE, ILL 62568 e 217 824-8171 






EFFICIENT - QUIET 
CENTRIFUGAL 
-FANS 
10 H.P. - 20 H.P. 


MAIL DEALER NAME 
COUPON ADDRESS 
TODAY, GROWER CITY STATE 
ZIP 
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With grain harvest time approach- 
ing, I visited with Joe Campbell, 
Cornell agricultural engineer, and 
checked with other combine special- 
ists for pointers on how to pinpoint 
combine losses and correct them. 

First, before the season begins, 
check your operators manual. If 
youve lost it, or if it’s too dog- 
eared to read, get a new one. This 
is your key to correct settings. Study 
it before combine season begins, and 
keep it handy with you in the field. 

If you don’t already have an rpm 
counter, get one. It can be your best 
investment of the year. Using it to 
check cylinder and other shaft speeds 
can put more grain in your tank and 
quickly pay for itself. 

The mark of a good combine 
operator is his ability to pinpoint 
grain losses in combining and to 
adjust his machine to keep them to 
a minimum. Even with perfect ad- 
justment, there will still be some 
losses. 


You can lose grain in all of the. 


major action areas of the combine. 
Cutter bar loss occurs up front from 
a poorly-set reel or cutter bar, or 
from improper ground speed. Cylin- 
der loss shows up as unthreshed grain 
remaining in the heads in the straw 
behind the combine. Rack loss is 
loose grain that wasn’t separated 
from the straw. Shoe or sieve loss 
is loose grain which passes over the 
chaffer onto the ground and is found 
under the straw. 

To correct for these losses, you 
have to know where they are occur- 
ring and why. Checking suggestions 
from several good combine men, 
we ve pulled together the following 
tips: 

To estimate grain lost per acre, 
you can combine a few hundred 
feet into the field, then count the 
number of kernels left on a square 
foot of ground. As a rule of thumb, 
18-20 kernels of wheat and 10-12 
kernels of oats will equal about one 
bushel of grain per acre. 


Birds 


Before measuring combine loss, 
move out ahead of your combine 
and check heads and kernels already 
on the ground due to bird or weather 
damage. Take an average over several 
square feet, rubbing kernels from 
fallen heads to determine the num- 
ber involved. Compare with the 
figures above to determine the num- 
ber of bushels per acre on the ground 
before combining. 

To measure cutter bar loss, select 
several square feet under the com- 
bine and figure the average number 
of seeds per square foot. Subtract 





the number previously determined 
for pre-combine loss. The remainder 
will give you your loss at the com- 
bine head. 

Now move to the rear of the 
machine and take a one-foot cross 
section of straw from the windrov 
and place it on a canvas, plastic, o 
blanket. Shake out loose grain ker 
nels and count these. Divide by th 
number of feet of cutter bar width 
This is your rack loss. Pick out un 
threshed heads and count kernel 
from these and divide by cutter ba: 
width to get your cylinder loss. Now 
look under the windrow and count 
kernels on the ground. This repre- 
sents shoe loss. 

If you've used a straw spreader 
measure a one-foot-wide section the 
width of your cutter bar. Count un- 
threshed heads, subtract those already 
determined as being due to pre- 
harvest loss, divide by the width o! 
the cutter bar in feet, and use thi: 
to determine the cylinder loss. Do 
this again for kernels, subtracting 
both pre-harvest and cutter bar los: 
to get your combined rack and shoe 
loss. 

Under good harvesting conditions 
total losses should not exceed two 
to three bushels per acre. Cutter 
bar losses should be no more than 
one or two bushels. Cylinder losses 
should be held at about one bushel. 
Youll overthresh straw and _ grain 
if you try for less. Both rack and shoe 
losses should be well below one 
bushel per acre. 





Reducing Losses 


Having checked out where losse: 
are occurring, adjustments should 
be made as follows. Start by check- 
ing machine speed to see that the 
combine is operating at recommend 
ed rpm’s. Check your instruction 
manual for basic speed and measuré 
with an rpm counter. Adjust the 
cylinder speed to get most of the 
grain out of the head. 

If your grain is not threshing well, 
increase cylinder speed. You can 
do this up to the point where you 
begin to crack kernels. At this poin' 
back off a bit, and if you're still no 
getting good threshing action, mov: 
the cylinder concave setting close! 
However, do this with care. Decrea: 
ing the cylinder-concave clearanc 
can easily cause overthreshing. Poo 
threshing can also occur if the croj 
is too green or wet. If this is th: 
problem, pull out and wait fo 
further drying. 

If cutter bar losses are a problem 
check the front end carefully. | 
heads are being lost by being over 
topped, lower your cutter bar height 
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by Bill Pardee 


However, don’t set it too low or 
youll take in too much straw. 

Check your reel setting to reduce 
breakage of heads and shattering 
from the reel. If need be, decrease 
your reel speeds by changing sprock- 
ets. If your reel is throwing cut 
grain over and out away from your 
cutter bar, correct by raising your 
reel. 


Overloading 


Avoid overloading your combine 
by driving too fast or by setting the 
cutter bar too low. Both are common 
causes of high rack loss. Too much 
straw can carry grain back over the 
straw shakers and out the back of the 
machine. In my experience, this is 
a major source of loss on Northeast 
farms. 

Straw rack losses can be decreased 
by extending your straw rack out- 
ward or by decreasing the ground 
speed of your combine. Also check 
your rack speed. If this is too high 
or too low, you can get extensive 
losses. 

If cleaning shoe losses are high, 
check your air adjustment. Too little 
air leaves too much chaff in the 
grain, plugging the sieve. Too much 
air will blow out good grain. So 
check both the amount and direc- 
tion of your windblast. Adjust to the 
point where only a small amount of 
light chaffy material appears in the 
grain tank. Check sieve settings in 
your instruction manual and make 
necessary adjustments. 


Wet Load 


Weeds, or other green material, 
will increase combine losses as well 
as the moisture content of the grain. 
\ mat of green material can form 
on the straw rack, chaffers and sieves, 
increasing rack and shoe losses. Cut 
as high as possible to reduce green 
material taken in. Cut around heavy 
weed patches. 

If green material must be taken 
into the machine: (1) reduce ground 
speed or take a narrower cut to 
permit more separating action, (2) 
increase the cylinder-concave clear- 
ance so that green material is broken 
up as little as possible, (3) change 
the direction of the fan-blast forward 
so that a strong air blast hits the 
grain as it leaves the grain pan and 
passes into the chaffer. 

Careful checking of a combine 
takes a few moments and can be 
bothersome if youre in a hurry. 
However, throwing good grain on 
the ground wastes more than time. 
At the present prices of grain, it can 
take the profit right out of your 
grain-production enterprise. A care- 
fully-set combine is the mark of a 
good combine operator. The amount 
of loss left behind marks the differ- 
ence between a good combine op- 
erator and someone who just drives 
one. 
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In 1974, the Chevron Chemical Com- 
pany, in an effort to furtner acquaint 
growers with the advantages of plant- 
ing no-till corn, worked out a program 
for on-the-farm demonstrations. They 
leased no-till planters and put them 
in the field at no charge to growers 
who wanted to try no-till. Those at- 
tending the demonstrations were then 
eligible to participate in a drawing 
for an Allis-Chalmers no-till planter. 
Winner in the Northeast was Robert 
Breed, Vestal, New York. Pictured in 
front of their new planter are Mr. and 
Mrs. Breed and sons Robert and Bryon. 





Two great names in animal nutrition have gotten to- 
gether. Vit-A-Way, for over half a century one of the 
leading names in feed supplements, minerals, and 
vitamins is now an XtraVim Division of SuCrest Cor- 
poration. So now dealers of Vit-A-Way will be able to 
add XtraVim, America’s fastest growing liquid feed 
supplement, to their product line. And XtraVim deal- 








A DIVISION OF SuCREST CORPORATION 


/TA-WAY 


A XTRAVIM DIVISION OF SuCREST CORPORATION 


XTRA 
i _ 





ers will be able to provide their customers with Vit-A- 
Way products. 

Go togethers — XtraVim and Vit-A-Way. Now is the 
time for YOU to get together with the profit-makers. 
Select XtraVim and/or Vit-A-Way dealerships avail- 
able in certain areas. Write today for further infor- 
mation. 


XtraVim Division SuCrest Corporation / 2100 East Sibley Boulevard / Calumet City, Illinois 60409 
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Ken Bush, | 
Milan, Illinois, says: 


Bush raises corn, soybeans, and hogs. During the 1972 
crop harvest he operated an experimental 6-row John Deere Row-Crop Head 
on a John Deere 6600 Combine in soybeans. He harvested mostly at night and 
on weekends. Bush says of his experiences: 

‘After roughly 350 acres of test use, | feel the Jonn Deere 
Row-Crop Head made combining beans a pleasure rather than a problem. The 
more we can do to make raising soybeans a pleasure, the better off we'll 
be in trying to help feed the world. | could just direct the row-crop head down 
the rows and go. In other years | never did like to combine soybeans, and 
did not have the satisfaction of getting all the low pods. 

“The row-crop head does the best job of getting low bean 
pods of anything I've ever seen. Low-podding beans were definitely a problem 
for me. We could cut lower with the row-crop head than with a regular cutting 
platform, because of the row-crop head design and floating action. Those 
long snouts go down and under the rows and lift the beans. 

“!’'m convinced we had less soybean shattering with the 
row-crop head, after running it side by side with a regular cutting platform. 
Since there is no reel on the row head, there is no shattering from the reel. 
Those rubber gathering belts take a firm hold of the bean stems to reduce 
shattering as they are cut. | like the smooth operating belts and how they just 
set there and run like on a sewing machine. Those rotary cutting blades do 
a good job of cutting the bean stems: 

A John Deere Row-Crop Head can be pleasurable for you 
too. Get full details from your John Deere dealer. See him soon! 


New for 1975 from John Deere, where productive design is never frozen. 





The Long Green Line... 
Leadership in product and 
My neysaia) service...today and tomorrow. 











NOW! ONE MORE REASON FOR 


OWNING 
AN 


CONTINUOUS 
GRAIN DRYER: 


20% to 30% Fuel Savings 


Automatic operation...gentle grain han- 
dling...low operating costs...high capaci- 
ty...less labor...perfect conditioning of any 
grain crop—corn, beans, milo, rice, wheat, 
oats, etc....and now the M-C FUEL SAVER 
UNIT that reduces LP or Natural Gas consump- 

tion at least 20%! Add up all the advantages 

and see why more farmers are switching to 

M-C Continuous Dryers...why there are 
more M-C Continuous Dryers on farms today 
than any other make. There’s an M-C Continu- 

ous Dryer in a size and type to meet your 
requirements. Capacities from 150 to 1840 
bu./hr.; Electric or PTO models for LP or 

Natural Gas. Write for color catalog 
and complete details—or ask your 
M-C Dealer or Sales/Service 
Representative. 





Eva hy 

































FUEL SAVER 


Re-circulates heated air 
from cooling section to 
burners... reduces fuel 
consumption at least 
20%, reduces fan noise. 
Optional equipment on 
Model 400, 600, 900 or 


MODEL 900E—Single or 3-Phase Electric 1000 Dryers. 


Fan Drive-Drying Capacity: 600 bu./hr 


lron Horse Quality Equipment 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. p4o-aa 


MATHEWS CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 





Feed Up to 
70 Head a Day 


— On a Free Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding @ Silage e Baled Hay @ 
Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay @ Chopped Hay and @ Green Chop. It is 
mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Distributed By: 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 


EMPIRE 
FARM DAYS 


FARMERS ~- FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
~ RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-27 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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12" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 





25¢ For Brochure 






















The sight of cattle and horses 
turned out to pasture in early May 
while snow still lay in the shade of 
the stone walls makes me think of 
an old saying, “When the hay is 
gone, the pasture is ready.” Too 
much rib showing on many of the 
animals, however, gave evidence 
that there just wasn’t enough hay in 
the Northeast last winter to care 
for all the stock we had. A cold, dry 
April in much of the area didn’t 
help pasture to come early as it does 
some years, and I expect many of 
the young cattle and horses of all 
ages will stay thin all summer. 


But the thinness this spring wasn’t 
caused entirely by lack of feed. In 
both horses and young cattle, in- 
ternal parasites. ..more commonly 
called just plain “worms”... are 
often a compounding factor in poor 
growth and poor condition. Both of 
these classes of livestock can carry 
a pretty good load of worms in the 
digestive tract and stay looking 
reasonably healthy if nutrition is 
top-notch. 

Last winter, however, with grain 
high and good hay scarce, all of us 
skimped a little when we doled out 
the rations. The internal parasites 
take their share first, and I believe 
if there is such a thing as immunity 
to parasites, it too is lessened by 
poor nutrition, giving the worms 
an excellent chance to debilitate 
their host horse or heifer. 

Under some conditions, such as 
an old pasture where animals may 
receive massive doses of worm eggs 
with every bite of food, the para- 
sites can take over no matter how 
good the nutrition. This is particu- 
larly true in sheep, but since most 
sheep owners are on a routine worm- 
ing program, I will confine this 
discussion to cattle and horses. 

To go back a bit, how do your 
animals get worms in the first place? 
Foals pick up roundworms (ascarid 
or parascarid) immediately after 
birth from worm eggs contained in 
the manure of their dams or other 
horses nearby. Cattle, however, par- 
ticularly dairy cattle that are con- 
fined to stables during their first few 
months of life, generally don’t pick 
up worms until they go on pasture. 
(The exception to this is in situations 
where calves of all ages run together 
loose.) 

It is possible to find lungworm 
larvae on the walls of box stalls or 
loose housing barns where young 
stock of several different age groups 
are confined. Lungworms, though, 


are seldom a problem in cattle un 


less there is heavy infestation of 


other worms. 


Some worms need an intermediate 
host such as a tiny snail which swal- 
lows the egg and is then eaten by 
the susceptible animal. Let’s be 
practical, though, and say that with 
the exception noted above, most 
worms are picked up when suscep- 
tible animals eat hay, grain or most 
usually, grass in pastures or outside 
yards contaminated by manure from 
already-infested animals of the same 
species. 

It is impossible to find a horse 
entirely free of strongyles. In other 
words, if you have horses, they 
probably have worms. One or two 
horses alone in a large, clean pas- 
ture probably need worming only 
once a year, if at all. On farms 
where many horses are kept, a rou- 
tine program can be set up by your 


- veterinarian that might mean worm- 


ing as often as once a month. 


If you are the average horse own- 
er with a few horses, it would be 
wise to have your veterinarian check 
manure samples for worms once or 
twice a year before spending the 
money on worming. This is done by 
centrifuging a mixture of the manure 
and a special liquid which brings 
the microscopic worm eggs to the 
surface where they may be picked 
up on a glass slide and identified. 
The eggs of each species are as 
different from each other as eggs 
from chickens, ducks, pheasants and 
sparrows. 

For many years, it was possible 
to buy a mixture of worm medicine, 
vitamins and minerals that could be 
fed to horses daily on their grain. 
For some reason, this seems to be 
no longer available. My _ persona! 
experience with this was very good, 
and I would still recommend it for 
the person with two to five horses. 

Other than a few types of coc- 
cidia, which are not worms, the 
species of internal parasites in cattle 
will not spread to horses, and vice 
versa. I will discuss coccidia at a 
later time. 

In 1943, I was told that unless ! 
practiced in the deep South I would 
never see wormy cattle. By 1947, | 
learned that things had changed 
Certain farms in my practice area. 
notably areas that bordered a large 
swamp, had multiple infestations o! 
internal parasites including every- 
thing from lungworms (which actu- 
ally are in the mature form in the 
lung and cause a pneumonia) to 
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stomach worms and coccidia. Cattle 
on high, dry farms with wild pas- 
tures and few cattle per acre never 
seemed to have worms. 

At that time, we had in the prac- 
tice area 300 “herds” and 12,000 
head of cattle. Today we have 100 
herds and still nearly as many head, 
far more concentrated, and many of 
the young cattle on these farms will 
show worm eggs on a fecal exam. 

How did this happen? More spe- 
cifically, how does your herd sud- 
denly have wormy cattle after years 
of being clean? One purchased ani- 
mal carrying worms, manure trans- 
ferred on your own feet or the feet 
of a visitor from another farm, or a 
borrowed bull put in with your 
heifers... these are the easiest ways 
to bring worm eggs to your farm. It 
may take two or three years to build 
up enough concentration of worms 
to be noticeable. Once you have 
them on a farm I don’t feel you can 
ever be sure you are rid of them. 

Recently, the subject of worming 
idult cattle routinely and indiscrimi- 
nately has come in for more attention 
than usual, and the practice has been 
advocated by some and criticized by 
others. I’m going to stay out of that 
argument by admitting that I don't 
know enough about the full picture. 

To worm every cow on my own 
‘arm, or on a Client’s farm, without 
some proof that they have worms, 


by Doc Mettler 


does seem questionable. But in other 
locations... Wisconsin, for example 
... where most of the cattle are 
pastured in more concentration than 
here in the Northeast, perhaps there 
is a reason. 

Since we are in the Northeast, 
let’s use the conservative approach 
and say, “Consult your veterinarian 
before worming your cattle (or, for 
that matter, before giving any medi- 
cine). 

If you have heifers that are thin- 
ner than they should be, or don't 
seem to grow as well as they should, 
call your veterinarian or take some 
fresh manure from several animals 
to his office and have it checked for 
worms. Grain costs too much to 
feed it to worms! 

When possible, the rotation of 
heifer pastures... leaving some un- 
pastured for a year or two... will 
help. So will keeping various age 
groups of heifers separated. Fencing 
off marsh lands and swamps... there- 
by keeping animals out of those areas 
...is good business, too, when it 
comes to parasite control. 


Don’t wait until next week to 
check those animals at pasture, and 
don’t blame that short pasture last 
May for the ribs that are showing. 
Have your veterinarian check to 
find out if your cattle and horses 
have worms. It costs only a few 
dollars, and you may save hundreds. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 





Some men are born executives, 
and just as long as each one lives, 
his leadership comes natur’ly and 
folks treat him respectfully. But 
others do not like to lead, and folks 
like that we also need; they are the 
followers who do the work the bosses 
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tell them to. Now it just happens 
that I’m one of those men born to 
help things run by giving orders to 
the drones who work with muscles 
and with bones. For I was born to 
use my brain and not to toil or sweat 
or strain, so ev rybody should treat 
me with all respect that’s due, by 
gee. 
Mirandy, though, don’t understand 
that in this great and mighty land 
true leadership is mighty rare and 
should be treated with great care. 
She does not seem to understand 
that I can best lend her a hand by 
using brain instead of brawn; she 
treats me like I’m just a pawn that 
she’s supposed to boss and scold 
while I do just what I am told. I 
wish she’d come to realize that I 
am simply much too wise to use my 
time at pitching hay or working in 
some other way; it’s shameful that 
such talent goes to waste beneath 
her very nose. 









e FRE bia 3 ge BS p 
Bush Hog/Stan-Ho 
suit your exact needs. 


OUR CHISEL PLOW 





ist™™ chisel plows off 





‘WALLAG df SazZIs 





RSE 


er more sizes and shank variations to 
Best trash clearance of any plow made. Available in 3- 


bar trail or three-point hitch models, with 2 or 3 bars. All featuring one-piece 


unitized frame construction with strong ‘‘I’’ beam straight-through pull. 


8’ to 


16’ plowing width on 3-bar, and 5’ to 15’ on 2-bar plows. Toughest most durable 
shanks made, spring mount or rigid. Trust Bush Hog/Stan-Hoist for the best! 


BUSH HOG" 


‘\ DIVISION OF 
ALLIED Prooucts conPoRATION 


o& CLOVER 


Send for free literature 

Bush Hog/Stan-Hoist ™ 
Dept.__AA-cP _ 

P. O. Box 834 Ft. Dodge, lowa 50501 


BARN CLEANER 


Totally Tougher 


The box beam elevator is a full 


6%” x6”. 


The deep 12” gutter is manufactured 


from heavy 10-guage steel and is 
leakproof and adjustable to any 
width gutter. 

“Tip Up” feature gives longer chain 
life. 

New paint system assures a tough 
and good appearing finish. 
Replacement chain for all cleaners 
available. 


&& CLOVER 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 





Tractor Driven 
Alternators! 


Protect your farm against 
costly power failure. Buy or 
lease a Winpower Alternator. 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


WINPOWER CORPORATION 
NEWTON, IOWA 50208 


Write today for more information 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


STA Sa ae) Aa 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 
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GENERATE 3-PHASE POWER 
from SINGLE-PHASE! 


Arco ROTO-PHASE is proven dependability to 
operate any type of 3-phase equipment on a 
single-phase line. Field experience since 1963 
has proven ROTO-PHASE to dependably operate 
nearly any 3-phase application imaginable, and 
at 100% HP ratings. Only one ROTO-PHASE is 
required for multi-motor installations. 

For complete information and specifications, 
request Arco Catalog 7310-F. 


eAs advertised in National Trade Publicationse 


ARCS Leet eRe RES: 
ARCS ILECTRIC 
Ges Box 278 - Shelbyville, Indiana 46176 
Area Code 317-398-9713 
er. 


"WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 




















Coveralls - blue, sizes 38-50... $4.00 
Matching pants:Seshirts, Jc oe te 3.08) 
Pants only. 1.89 Shikts-onlyae-e.ts- 1.19 
Unlined jackets — 
Dark colors 36-42.__............... $2.99 
Heavy twill pants—28-32.......... 1.75 
Ladies Smocks S-M...........-..-.-- 1.00 
Short counter jackets, , 
All SIZES it eee co ey eee 1.39 
Shopcoats — white, 
SIZQISS AA ee ee ene $2.50 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 

No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 

Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 

sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 
PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 

P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 








FLIES ; 
Rob Your Uilhe Cheek 
ROCKLAND i 


KLEEN-KOW 


ROCKLAND 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Passaic Avenue, W. Caldwell, N. J. 


New Jersey 


Columbus..... Jack Van Aken 
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Superior grain 
storage systems. 
They didn’t get their 
name by accident. 


One-stop manufacturing is one of the reasons. 
The bins, fans, heaters, aeration equipment 
and augers are made under one roof by one 
trusted source. Superior. 


That means everything fits. Spare parts are 
easy to get... and Superior dealers have the 
know-how to provide better service. 


It figures. They had to go to only one training 
school. Superior. 


SUPERIOR El 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 429 P.O. Box 768 
Mattoon, Ill. 61938 





by Jay Richter 


Washington 





DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Could dairy price supports go 
down instead of up if that contro- 
versial one-year emergency farm bill 
were now law? The answer is yes, 
they could — as was argued by oppo- 
nents of the defeated legislation. 

Reason is that the quarterly review 
of supports required by the legisla- 
tion provided that dollar-cents guar- 
antees were to be adjusted down- 
ward if production costs went down, 
and adjusted upward if costs went 
up. The general idea was to keep 
support in line with the 80-percent- 
of-parity guarantee. 

“We couldn't have it both ways,” 
said a spokesman for the National 
Milk Producers Federation, which 
strongly favored passage of the bill. 

The farm bill provided for quarter- 
ly adjustment in line with USDA’s 
production cost index, not the tradi- 
tional parity index. These indexes 
generally move up or down together, 
the percentage of increase or decline 
differing little between them. But 
the parity index includes family 
living costs, and the production cost 
index does not. 

Living costs have continued up, 
and apparently will go up some 
more. Cost of production, on the 
other hand, could theoretically come 
down — for example, with big grain 
harvests this fall that would bring 
sharply lower feed prices. 

Under these circumstances — with 
support adjustment based on the 
production index alone — the dairy- 
man could be worse off than other- 
wise with that farm bill on the 
books. The farm bill’s backers, of 
course, expected average production 
costs to keep rising, and that’s what’s 
happened so far. 

Dairy support was increased to 
80 percent of parity last January, or 
to a dollar-cents level of $7.24 for 
factory milk. By April 1, due to ris- 
ing costs, 80 percent of parity was 
up to $7.45 per cwt. Using the pro- 
duction cost index, the increase in 
dollar-cents support over the same 
period would have been almost 
exactly the same. 

Dairy support, in other words, 
would be higher now had the farm 
bill become law — although that 
would not necessarily be the case on 
down the road. 

What does the Butz promise to 
take an extra look at dairy supports 
amount to? The Secretary. made the 
pledge while Congress was debating 
whether to override President Ford’s 
veto of the energency one-year farm 
bill. 

In a note to the House Ag Com- 


mittee’s top-ranking GOP member, 
Rep. William Wampler of Virginia 
Butz said, “It is our intention to 
make a semi-annual review of the 
dairy price support situation in the 
year ahead.” 

In other words, the Secretary saic 
supports would be reviewed by 
USDA in midyear of this curreni 
marketing year that began April 1 
The implication was that Butz jusi 
might hike the guarantee com¢ 
September or thereabouts. 

Dairy leaders are skeptical. Th« 
National Milk Producers Federatioi 
described the note to Wampler as : 
“last ditch” effort by the Secretar) 
to make the President’s veto stick. 


FARM BILL 


That farm bill fight: what wa 
learned from it, and what may be 
next? For one thing, the final vot 
in the House to go along with the 
President’s veto — which was there 
fore a vote against the bill — shoul 
be examined. 

A two-thirds vote was required to 
pass the bill over Mr. Ford’s veto. 
Actual vote was 245 to override the 
President, 182 to sustain the veto, 01 
40 short of the necessary two-thirds. 

That sizable 40-vote margin has 
been taken by many people to mean 
that new farm price legislation of 
any consequence just cannot be 
passed. But when you look at what 
actually happened on Capitol Hill 
prior to the vote, the picture changes 
somewhat. 

A number of lawmakers who had 
made commitments or semi-com- 
mitments to vote for the bill, and 
to override the President, were re- 
leased from those commitments just 
before the final balloting. The rea- 


son was that it had become apparent 


the backers of the bill were not 
quite going to make the needed two- 
thirds majority. 

The word was then put around 
that the reluctant backers of the bill 
and the straddlers would go their 
own way. As one veteran congress- 
man who favored the farm bill said 
a couple of hours before the voting 
— “We're going to win by five or 
lose by 40.” 

Agriculture Secretary Butz and 
other Ford Administration people 
agree that the above analysis is about 
right, and the 40-vote margin was 
deceptively large. In short, they do 
not see the result as a guarantee 
against future price legislation that 
they oppose. 


BUTZ ROAST 


What next from Washington? They 
plan to roast Butz up on. Capitol 
Hill. Chairman Herman Talmadge, 
D.-Ga., of the Senate Ag Committee, 
furious at defeat of the farm bill, 
has called on the Secretary to“appear 
quarterly to assess supply and de- 
mand in detail for each major crop 
and the-livestock sector. 

As the man responsible for the 
consequences of the farm bill veto. 
said the Senator, the Secretary wil! 
be asked also to report on farm 
debt, foreclosures, loan defaults anc 
bankruptcies in agriculture. Firs‘ 
roasting for the Secretary is sched 
uled tentatively for July 11. 

Talmadge charged that “wildly 
exaggerated cost estimates” anc 
“scare tactics” by the Administra 
tion finally beat the bill. 
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Swingin’ Reubens break tradition and use frankfurters instead of corned 
beef. They are inexpensive and convenient, since most homemakers keep 


hot dogs in the freezer. 


By Any Name.... 


by Charlotte Bruce 


It doesn’t matter whether you call 
them hot dogs, frankfurters, or wie- 
ners, they are one of the most popu- 
lar meats in the 
country. Frank- 
furters can be 
prepared in so 
many ways, but 
as with other 
foods, we some- 
times get in a rut 
and need some 
new ideas. 





Sausages, from which our hot dogs 
have derived, were one of our first 
convenience foods. In early history, 
sausages were important because 
they represented a way of storing 
meat before anyone even thought 
about refrigeration. Caesar knew 
about preserving meat and because 
his army had stores of this type, 
they were able to gain the advantage 
over armies that had to take precious 
time hunting fresh meat. 


Part of our American folklore is 
the story of how Cal Dorgan, a 
sports cartoonist, created the name 
“hot dog.” In the early 1900's a 
concessionaire sold wieners from 
portable hot water tanks at a foot- 
ball game at the Polo Grounds. It 
was a cold day, and the vendors 
yelled, “Get your dachshund sau- 
sages while they’re hot.” 


Mr. Dorgan was amused at their 
enterprise and drew a cartoon; he 
couldn’t spell “dachshund” so called 
them “hot dogs” instead. And so it 
was that the name came about. 


The recipe that follows is great 
in many ways — it is quick, it is in- 
expensive, and it includes several 
favorites in a new variation of two 
old themes. Reuben sandwiches are 
traditionally made with corned beef, 
but these new Swingin’ Reubens 
use frankfurters. This is both an 
economy and a convenience be- 
cause most homemakers keep hot 
dogs in the freezer. 


SWINGIN’ REUBENS 

Cut 1 pound (8 to 10) frankfurters 
in half lengthwise, being sure not to 
cut all the way through. Thoroughly 
drain 1 can (16 ounces) sauerkraut 
and combine with % cup chili sauce. 
Split 8 to 10 frankfurter buns, place 
about 2 tablespoons of kraut mixture 
on the bottom half of each bun and 
place on baking sheet. 

Cut each of 4 slices Swiss cheese 
into 4 or 5 strips and place 2 strips 
on top of kraut mixture on each bun. 
Place one opened frankfurter, cut 
side down, on top half of each bun. 
Broil 3 inches from heat for 5 min- 
utes. Makes 4 or 5 servings (2 sand- 
wiches per serving). 


Coneys and Kababs 

Is it only Midwestern children 
who grow up calling wieners by the 
name “weenies’? As kids, we cer- 
tainly did, and our favorite way of 
consuming weenies as high schoolers 
was “Coneys.” None of us had ever 
been to Coney Island, nor had Art 
the local Coney maker, but authen- 
ticity was no worry because the 
coneys were so good. Messy to eat, 
but oh, so good. 

The Coney sauce can be made 
ahead in big batches and frozen in 
small lots to dress just enough 
weenies for a meal. You can reduce 
the chili powder or leave it out. If 
you omit it, use either ground pepper 
or pepper sauce to taste. 


CONEY ISLAND WEENIES 

4% pound ground beef 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup chopped onion 
1 teaspoon chili powder 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire or steak 

sauce 

Sprinkle salt in a skillet and add 
beef, breaking it up with a fork. 
Cook until fat exudes and then add 
onions; cook until beef browns. Add 
remaining ingredients and cook 10 
minutes, stirring occasionally. 

Heat 10 wieners in water, under 
broiler or over open fire. Place in 


buns and top with Coney sauce. 
Makes 10 sandwiches. 

Over the past few years, we've 
come to enjoy Kababs of all kinds, 
many of them a far ways from the 
original Middle East lamb chunks. 
This recipe would be fun for a pic- 
nic. Because it takes time to thread 
the ingredients on skewers, let each 
person do his own. 


HOT DOG KABABS 
Hot dogs 
Small onions 
Green peppers, cut into squares 
Cherry tomatoes or 
Pineapple chunks, drained 


Marinade 
% cup soy sauce 
% cup vinegar 
¥% cup salad oil 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 

Few drops pepper sauce 
1 tablespoon brown sugar 

Combine marinade ingredients in 
a pan large enough to marinate all 
kabab ingredients. Cut hot dogs in 
thirds, crosswise. Clean onions and 
parboil 5 minutes in boiling, salted 
water. Drain. 

Thread hot dog pieces, onions, 
peppers, cherry tomatoes and/or 
pineapple chunks onto skewers. 
Place in marinade for at least 30 
minutes, turning occasionally. 

Broil 8 to 10 minutes, turning as 
necessary. If done in the broiler of 
a range, place the kababs on a metal 
pan in the marinade. If done over 
coals, drizzle marinade over as they 
cook. Brush marinade on split rolls 
and serve. 


Good Combinations 
Good quick dishes with frank- 
furters as the main ingredient are 


valuable to every busy cook. The — 


recipe which follows can be made 
in anything from an electric frypan 
to a skillet over a campfire. 


FRANKFURTER CASSEROLE 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
1 pound frankfurters, sliced 
% cup chopped onion 
4 ounces uncooked noodles 
1 can tomato soup (10% ozs.) 
% to 1 soup can water or milk 

Grated cheese 

Brown frankfurter slices and 
chopped onions in fat for about 5 
minutes. Add noodles, tomato soup 
and about % can milk or water. 
Bring to boil and cover. Simmer 
gently and check occasionally to see 
if more liquid is needed. Cook until 
noodles are tender. Before serving, 
sprinkle with grated cheese if you 
like. Serves 3 or 4. 


SCALLOPED POTATOES. AND 
FRANKFURTERS 

6 medium sized potatoes 

Salt and pepper 
3 tablespoons flour 
1 pound frankfurters 
1 tablespoon butter 
2 cups milk 

Cut peeled potatoes in thin slices. 
Put half in a buttered baking dish 
and sprinkle with salt, pepper and 
half of the flour. Cut the franks in 
half lengthwise, then in half cross- 
wise and place pieces on potatoes. 

Cover with remaining potatoes; 
sprinkle with salt, pepper, remain- 
ing flour and dot with butter. Pour 
milk over the top, cover and bake in 
a moderate oven (350°) for 40 min- 
utes. Uncover and bake 30 minutes 
longer, or until potatoes are tender. 
Serves 6. 


We all know there are interesting 
baked beans and dull baked beans. 
Here are some variations that will 
help you turn out interesting baked 
bean and frankfurter combinations. 
You have three combinations from 
which to choose. 


BEAN BAKES 
Start with 1 pound frankfurters and 
2 cans (1 Ib.) pork and beans 
Choose one of the following flavor 
combinations: 


Tomato Flavor 
Y% cup catsup 
2 tablespoons chopped onion 
1 teaspoon ground mustard 
4 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


Molasses Flavor 
2 tablespoons molasses 
1 tablespoon brown sugar 
teaspoon ground mustard 


Honey-Onion Flavor 
2 tablespoons honey 
2 tablespoons chopped onion 
4 teaspoon ground mustard 

Combine beans with ingredients 
of the flavor you choose. Place in a 
14-quart casserole. Cut franks in 
chunks or score in a corkscrew pat- 
tern; lay on top of beans. Bake in a 
350° oven for 25 or 30 minutes, or 
until piping hot. Serves 4. 

This Bean Bake served with a 
tasty zucchini dish and a crisp cole 
slaw makes a good meal for a sum- 
mer evening. Choose sherbet or 
fresh fruit for dessert. 


And speaking of summer evening 
meals, here is a main dish. salad to 
be served some hot evening. It can 
be prepared ahead and brought out 
icy cold to serve. 


PENNY RELISH 
1 pound frankfurters 
2 cups sauerkraut 
% cup sliced onion 
Y% cup diced green pepper 


Dressing 
% cup salad oil 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
1 teaspoon celery seed 

Cut frankfurters in thin slices. 
Mix them with sauerkraut, onion 
and green pepper. 

To make the dressing, combine 
oil, brown sugar, vinegar and celery 
seed in a saucepan; heat and sti 
until sugar is dissolved. Add to the 
frank slices and vegetables. Toss anc 
chill well. Serves 4. 


One last suggestion that you migh' 
enjoy is this Saucepan Supper. |! 
provides a change from the recipes 
we frequently use because it does 
not include tomato or sauerkraut ir 
the flavors. 


SAUCEPAN SUPPER WITH FRANKS 
1 pound frankfurters 
1 package noodles (7 ozs.) 
2 teaspoons salt 
1 cup dairy sour cream 
2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 

Dash of nutmeg 

Cook franks and noodles at same 
time in boiling salted water for 5 
minutes. Remove the franks and 
drain water from noodles; then toss 
them with the sour cream, Wor 
cestershire and nutmeg. Put in‘o 
serving dish and top with the fran<- 
furters. Serve immediately to 4. 

By whatever name you call them, 
we hope you will make use of fran 
furters, wieners, hot dogs or weeni°s 
in some of these ways this summe’. 
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by Doc and Katy Abraham 


Conserve Water 


You've all seen those stickers 
which read, “Save Water! Take a 
bath with a friend!’ It may be a 
ioke, but it’s too 
bad bath water 
can't be used on 
the lawn and 
garden, especial- 
ly in areas where 
water is scarce. 
The best way to 
conserve water 
is to use a mulch 
of some sort. A mulch is also a good 
weed killer; we don’t think much 
of chemical herbicides for the home 
garden. 

Here are a few mulch materials 
you can use to conserve water and 
to prevent weeds — 

Buckwheat hulls are light, clean 
and decay slowly. May mildew a 
bit but this is not harmful. Apply 
3 inches thick. 

Cocoa bean shells. Some people 
like them; some don’t. They contain 
92 percent organic matter, 3 percent 
nitrogen and about 2 percent potash. 
They have a chocolate odor and 
sometimes form white mildew. They 
do not attract rats or mice more 
than other mulches do. 

Coffee grounds are a good soil 
conditioner and mulch. They are 
nontoxic and acid, making them 
ideal for acid-lovers such as azaleas 
and rhododendrons. 

Corn cobs. Great for rose beds, 
‘ower borders and in the vegetable 
garden. 

Evergreen needles make a_ fine 
summer mulch but may be a fire 
hazard. 

Gravel mulch. Neat around shrubs 
nd in flower beds. Kids like to 
scatter it. 

Leaves, if rotted, make a good 
mulch, and any kind will do. 

Newspapers. Place 4 or 5 thick- 
‘esses around the plants or in the 
row and cover with soil to hide 
papers. Since the price for old news- 
apers is practically nothing, this 
might be a good way to use them. 
/on’'t worry about lead poisoning 

e soil. 

Black plastic does a good job 
ving water and crowding out 
veeds. Cover edges with soil or 
‘tones to prevent blowing. Do not 
ise clear plastic, as weeds grow 
nder it. 

Peat moss makes a fine mulch 
vyhen 2 or 3 inches thick. During 
‘ry weather a crust may form which 
‘s more or less waterproof. Stir up 
‘rust from time to time. A bale of 
peat is compressed and sometimes 
it first is dry, lumpy and slow to 
ake up moisture. Once you wet it, 
iowever, the material becomes soft, 
00se and absorbent. Some gardeners 
add a tablespoon of detergent to 
the water. 

Salt marsh hay is clean, does not 
stow grass or weeds and does not 
nat. If you can get it, use it. 

Sawdust is not acid or toxic to 
plants or soil. Use it 3 or 4 inches 
hick. Drench with liquid plant food 
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such as 23-19-17 (or similar analysis) 
or add one cupful of nitrate of soda 
for each bushel. It can be hardwood 
or softwood, weathered or un- 
weathered. 

Bark comes in various sizes and 
has slight tendency to dry up and 
blow away. Place a piece of plastic 
on the ground first, then put bark 
over it if you want an attractive 
effect in the foundation planting. 

Straws. Wheat, oats and _ buck- 
wheat straws are good around berry 
plants; can be plowed under in fall 
to help build up the soil. 

Sugar cane, called Bagasse (pro- 
nounced “bug-gas”) and sold as 
chicken litter, makes a fine mulch 
and is neat. 

Wood chips work fine. Get in 
touch with tree specialists and ask 
for chips from logs, limbs and stumps. 
Use 3 inches thick and add some 
nitrogen, as you would to sawdust. 


Norfolk Island Pine 


This handsome foliage plant does 
not come from Norfolk, Virginia, as 
many believe, but from tropical is- 
lands near Australia. Nearly 100 
years ago it was described as the 
most prized pot evergreen in cul- 
tivation. It still holds top honors. 

One complaint about it is that 
the leaves or branches turn brown. 
This could be due to dry air or dry 
soil. Keep the soil moist at all times, 
but not soggy. Plants from a flower 
shop or greenhouse should not be 
fed for at least six months. After 
that, give them a weak feeding of 
a liquid plant food every three or 
four months. 

Pesticide Quantities 


Quite often labels list quantities 
to use in terms of pounds or pints 


(Continued on page 24) 










If the tiller you’ve been 
using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and 
NO power to the 
wheels (see 
‘TORTURE!’ 
below), you 
won’t ever 
be happy 
with it 
again 


oe. JOY! 


OE EE NE SS owe 
once you try the TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power 
Composter which has its revolving blades in the 
REAR and POWER DRIVEN WHEELS — and is SO 
EASY to use you guide it with just ONE HAND! 
(see ‘JOY!’ above). You do NOT have to walk behind 
it, leaving footprints! It does NOT shake you half 
to death! It leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO un- 
bearable tangling! SO, if you want tilling to be a 
JOY instead of TORTURE from now on, please mail 
the coupon below or a post- 
card right now for the whole 
story of this wonderfully 
different and better design 
in tillers! OFF-SEASON SAV- 
INGS now in effect for a 
limited time. TROY-BILT® 
Roto Tiller-Power Compost- 
ers, 102nd St. & 9th Ave., 
Troy, N.Y. 12180 


TR eee Roto Tiller-Power Composters 


Te 502 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


Please send the whole wonderful story of TROY- 
BILT® Roto Tillers including prices and OFF-SEA- 
SON-SAVINGS now in effect for a limited time. 
Mr. (Please Print Clearly) 

Mrs. 

MSs eer ae os 
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Gain A Year- PLANT NOW MOSS 
sree’ PLUM SIZEMME: Nee 
RAWBERRIES 
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12 for $2.95 
25 for 4.95 
50 for 7.95 

100 for 13.00 

250 for 29.00 

500 for 49.00 

1000 for 75.00 


ONLY 11¢ A PLANT 


IN LOTS OF 250 
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Thousands of Giant Berries 


Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle “EMPIRE”! They are 
enormous producers — each plant aver- 
ages up to 6 pints a year. They withstand 
adverse growing conditions. Magnificent 
flavor! Big, firm, sweet, extra juicy, red! 


UR La ae 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


Please send my ‘‘Plum-Size” Strawberry plants guaranteed 
| stated above. Cat. No. 09901. 


Our Finest Grade Plants 
Official! Largest No. 1 size — the best and 
biggest grade. Strong, well developed 
crowns and roots withstand severe winter 
conditions. | L) Diners Club () American Express,, (] Carte Blanche, 
Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! () BankAmericard [] Master Charge. 


Trademark 


| (J Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 













A ! 
musTnee up to & pints a ye 


Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
If you plant these now, you'll have berries in Spring 1976. 


as 


Satisfaction Guaranteed | O 12 for $2.95 Specify Acct. # 
You must be delighted, or notify us within | O 25 for 4.95 
1 month after you receive plants and we’ll jo 50 for 7.95 Name 
send a refund or free replacement for any for 13.00 
cee plants, No need to return Ee bes a aaa Address 
plants, ever! or 29. 7 . 
St Na | (0 500 for 49.00 City State—_____Zip_____ 
ern's urseries | Add 10% postage & packing (70c minimum). 
Dept.M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 | (J 1000 for 75.00 yy 5. Residents add 4% (pius local) Sales Tax. | 
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ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


auto Every type & size 


STED For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. Hees rey" Pipe 

NO FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE, i" eee pets: 
JOHN VOSS : TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 

hey Department AAD, Manlius, LET US PROVEIT .... alt MO nO )y\A 


New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


Include on your schedule 


Days 


Ae 


Emer’ Ee 


August 12-14. 


SAVE 1: 40% 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 
Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


A delicious, natural way to enjoy a lifetime 


of multi-vitamin and mineral nutrition. 


No one knows better than an American gardener how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin 
A, B-Complex vitamins, Vitamin C . . . and such vital min- 
erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron. 


Tender Stalks .. . Strong Plants! 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- 
gus bears tender, succulent stalks 
up to one inch thick—with an ex- 
ceptionally mild, delicious flavor. 
Plant 100 of these roots, and you 
should have all the asparagus you 

can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- | 
ington asparagus, originated by | 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, is 
a very strong grower, with deep 


| STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. M2, [] Check or [] Money Order enclosed. 
Geneva, N. Y. 14456 Or charge my account with 


Please send Stern’s Inch-Thick O Bagtnericard? ; 
Asparagus (Catalog #09951) () American Express; [] Diners Club 
as follows: (J Carte Blanche; (| Master Charge. 























Reliable 1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 





OFFER MAY EXPIRE IN 30 DAYS. MAIL COUPON TODAY. SAVE UP TO 40% 





Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). 


roots, and is now considered the Quantity ._, N.Y. State residents, add 4% (plus local) | 
best variety of asparagus grown. | ener ere ee Sales Tax. | 
Special planting. instructions | No. 1) peace Prices | 
sent with every shipment. | : Specify Account No. ues | 
paustaction eaaeniecdh ou | O 25 Plants $5.95 $ 4.25 | 
lust be delighted, or notify us 
ae om after you receive | LJ 50 Plants 9.95 Roo se ay | 
plants and we’ll send you a refund 
or free replacement for any un- | TOO ants EF DO. 1250). Address | 
catia ou plants. No need to re- | LJ 250 Plants 35.00 28.00 | 
urn plants, ever! i 
Ss Meck | [] 500 Plants 55.00 45.00 “'tY | 
ern's urse | 
Dept.M2, Geneva, N-¥. 4456 [ix ee ee ee et J 
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9240. Go everywhere in a flared 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
2-7/8 yds. 60 inch fabric ... 75 cents 


9364. It’s a ““Seamed-to-Slim” de- 
sign. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 2-3/8 yds. 60 inch. ... 75 cents 


932. Stuff each section as you sew: 
then join for quilt. No lining, inter- 
lining, quilting. Directions, pattern 
pieces) Charts 2.18 nce 75 cents 





843. Pretty flare-sleeved cape-coat. 
Crochet in alternating solid and lacy 
bands of worsted. Girls’ 4-10 incl., 
directions sence 75 cents 

9364 
10%-18% 









* Crochet with Squares O $1.00 
: Crocheting a Wardrobe OO 1.00 
{ Instant Sewing Book OO 1.00 
' Instant Fashion Book O 1.00 
‘ Fashions to Sew @475 
' Designer Collection QO 50 
: Needlecraft Catalog 75 
‘ Nifty Fifty Quilts O 1.00 
* Book of 16 Quilts #1 > 50 
+ Museum Quilt Book #2 O 50 
! 15 Quilts for Today #3 {2} 4.50 
* Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs O 50 
‘ 12 Prize Afghans #12 O 50 
‘ Complete Afghan Book #14 0) 1. 

: Instant Crochet Book O_1.00 


‘ Pattern No. Size Price 








ADDRESS 


CITY 
p PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP | 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N.Y. 10011 


DRESS PATTERNS. ........-.-.-- 
NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS.......- 75 


Send To 


Add 25¢ for each item ordered for postage and special handling. 


Patterns will be sent to you FIRST CLASS MAIL. 





STATE ZIP 











The Cowbell Rings Again! 


by Hazel Andrews 


After “Where Do You Keep Your 
Cowbells?” appeared in the February 
issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
I received more than 60 letters 
from interested people. Some asked 
questions; some told me things. Now 
I'd like to share what I’ve learned. 

Some farm people had the Swiss 
bells in their families for several 
generations. Some found them in 
the barn when they bought their 
farm. Some came from country auc- 
tions. 

One woman went berrying and 
stumbled over a small mound of 
dirt. Investigating, she found a Swiss 
cowbell which a cow had evidently 
lost. It had been there so long that 
sod had grown over it. She rescued 
it and happily brought it to the 
house. The most exciting story was 
about a bell that was on a strap 
around the neck of a cow imported 
from the Island of Jersey! 

Where my own bell came from, 
I’ve no idea. I found it in the barn, 
but it hadn’t been there too long, 
for we built the barn in the 1920's. 
Maybe it also was bought at an 
auction. 

“Saignelegier’ was the place 
where the original bells were made 
in 1878, I was told. A woman from 
Europe told me this town was in 
Switzerland near the French border, 
hence the French language. M. Chi- 
antel was the foundryman who 
poured the first bell. It was so good 
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and had such an appeal for the 
farmers that the pattern was con- 
tinued. 

Now the bells can be bought in 
this country in several places and 
in different sizes, for cows and sheep. 
A 1965 catalogue from Bevin Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., East Hampton, 
Conn., pictures Swiss cow and sheep 
bells with the 1878 date and pattern. 
They spell “Saigne Legier” as sep- 
arate words and say it originated 
from a town of that name in Switzer- 
land. 

The cowbells come in 10 sizes, 
from 234 to 7% inches. There are 
three sizes of bells for sheep. Musi- 
cal sets are sold in groups of 3, 5 
or 8 bells. Other firms which stock 
veterinarians supplies are also a 
source of the bells. 

A woman who works with sheep 
tells me that a sheep wearing a bell 
is never killed by dogs. Perhaps the 
bell’s ringing hurts their ears. Let’s 
hope so. 

Everyone who owns one of these 
Swiss bells seems to cherish and re- 
gard it as something special, even 
as I did. Perhaps this is because the 
foundryman put his whole heart 
into its making. He didn’t need to 
add the rosettes and crosses to make 
it ring better. It is a thing of beauty 
as well as being useful. I have a 
feeling this sort of dedication to 
one’s work is recognizable and last- 


ing. 


The Parthenon’ on 
Acropolis Hill in Athens 
was built almost 500 
years before the birth 
of Christ. The west front 
is nearly intact. 





Go to Europe With Us 


Any trip with American AcRI- 
cuLTurisT and Travel Service Bureau 
is a wonderful experience, but we 
think our Medi- 
terranean, 

Greece and Italy 

Tour from Sep- nt 
tember 4 to 25 is y 
so special that 
you llsurely want 
to join. us. Here, 
in this section of 
the world, is the 
cradle of our civilization; as man 
moved westward, he left his foot- 
prints indelibly etched in the many 
places we will visit on this one-of-a- 
kind vacation. 

We fly from New York to Athens 
where we will visit Acropolis Hill, 
the Parthenon, many public build- 
ings, museums, temples and other: 
archeological remains. Next we 
board the MTS Jason for a week’s 
cruise on the blue Mediterranean. 

Alexandria, Egypt, is our first 
port of call. We'll see the interest- 
ing places in this famous city and 
then travel to Cairo and a short 
distance beyond to see the awe-in- 
spiring Sphinx and the Pyramids, 
one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. Cruising under sunny skies, 
we'll visit the islands of Rhodes, 
Crete, Santonini, Patmos (where 
St. John wrote the Book of Revela- 
tion) and Mykonos. On each one, 
we'll thrill to beautiful scenery and 
historic ruins. 

Back in Athens, we begin a tour 
of the Greek mainland by motor- 
coach. Our first stop will be Corinth, 
well known for the Temple of Apol- 
lo. We'll also stop at Epidaurus, 
Mycenae and spend a night in 
Nauplia, a charming town which 
was the first capital of Greece. 

Olympia was one of the great 
religious centers of ancient Greece. 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 


Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Here we'll see the stadium where 
the Olympic games and _ festivals 
took place, also the 5th Century 
B.C. Temple of Zeus. Crossing the 
Corinthian Gulf by ferry, we con- 
tinue to Delphi in the heart of the 
Parnassus country. Here is magnifi- 
cent scenery and another ancient 
temple to Apollo. 

Italy is next, and we fly to Naples 
for a sightseeing tour of the city and 
then a boat trip to the Isle of Capri 
to see the famous Blue Grotto. Two 
days in Rome, the Eternal City, 
will give us time for sightseeing and 
shopping. We'll see the Pantheon, 
St. Peter’s Square and Basilica, Trevi 
Fountain, the Colosseum, ruins of 
the Roman Forum and other historic 
places. 

Assisi, the lovely city of Florence, 
Bologna and Padua are places we'll 
visit on our way to Venice. A walk- 
ing tour will show us the main points 
of interest here, and everyone will 
want to take a gondola ride before 
leaving. Milan, home of the famous 
La Scala Opera House and much 
more, is the last highlight of ow 
visit to Italy, and from here we 
fly back to New York. 

Send today for the _ illustrated. 
day-by-day itinerary and make plans 
to come with us. 


Spain and Portugal Too 


There are no other Europea! 
countries quite like Spain and Portu- 
gal, and another tour group will b: 
traveling there from September 1} 
to 25. The ideal climate, delectable 
Spanish cooking and scenic and 
historic places in both countries. . 
plus a trip across the Strait of Gi 
braltar for a visit to Tangier, Moroc- 
co, will make this trip hard to resist 
we feel sure. This will be especially 
true if you've traveled in Europe 

(Continued on page 24) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Central Europe and Alps —__ 
Alaska Air Tour __ 
Great Western Circle 


Heart o’ the West 








Name 


Eastern Canada Cruise 





Mediterranean—Greece-ltaly ___ 


Spain and Portugal 





Address 





(Please print) 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, bred 
to an outstanding 3, Simmental bull, due to 
calve early March. Address inquiries: Kral 
Angus Farm, RD #2, Red Hook, N.Y. 12571, 
or phone collect 914/758-4053. 

1 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED BULLS, heifers, 
cows. 55th year. Farmer raised and priced. 
Philip Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


REGISTERED ANGUS COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Top bloodlines. Complete 
production records behind every animal. 
Willow Lane Farms, West Berne, N.Y. 
12191. 618/872-1189. 


THE MOST INTENSELY WYE 
BRED HERD EVER SOLD 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION! 


GUARANTEED DISPERSION 
of the late E. E. Stafford’s 


VALLEY VIEW ANGUS HERD 
Saturday, July 12, 1975 - 11:00 A.M. 


At The Farm Near White Hall, Maryland 
SELLING: 275 Head 
5 Herd Bulls 
160 Females, many with 
Calves at Side 
All Valley View livestock equipment will! 
be sold. 
Saturday, July 12 - 10:00 A.M. 
FOR CATALOGS: Tom Burke/ 
John Rudolph/Pat Scheer - Sale Mgrs. 


Route 20, Kansas City, Mo. 64155 


VALLEY VIEW FARMS 
White Hall, Maryland 21161 


Ray Creamer, Jr., Manager 
301/357-5063 


BABY CHICKS 























HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 





Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 
PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying 


Leghorns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy meat breeds. Cockerels go 
14 Ibs. Circular. Phone 717/866-2820. Strick- 
ler Farms, Newmanstown 3, Pa. 17073. 
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BEEF CATTLE 





POLLED HEREFORDS FOR SALE — top 
quality registered and commercial cows with 
calves at side and bred back to calve next 
spring. Call Alex C. Ewing, 914/677-8164 or 
Bob Dillner 914/677-9319 (nights). ACE 
Polled Herefords, Millbrook, N.Y. 12545. 
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CHAROLAIS 





GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRE for sale. 
Good walking, halter broke from certified 
herd of Robert Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5358. 


N. Y. Ss OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
PRL. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
N. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 


CHAROLAIS SPECIAL 
2 outstanding purebred heifers due 
to freshen June and July. Sired by our 
double polled herd sire. Stanchion and 
‘alter broke. Call for appointment: 
SUNNYSIDE CHAROLAIS FARMS 
Barton, New York 13734 
607/565-4457 


CHIANINA 


CHIANINA 
Worlds largest breed of beef cattle 
known for easy calving and tremendous 
2rowth bulls, open and bred heifers and 
show steers for sale at all times. 
WILLOW LANE FARMS 
West Berne, N.Y. 12191 518/872-1189 


DOGS 














WORKING BORDER COLLIES — We will 
have pups this spring by Imp. Robin and 
imp. Sweep out of Imp. females. Also carry 
o00k “The Farmer’s Dog” on training and 
handling working border collies — $7.00 ppd. 
Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
1-413/625-6496. 


SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Beautiful 
Puppies; 85 years Imported breeding; work- 
ing and family dogs. Parents certified work- 
ers; registered; guaranteed satisfaction; 
training instructions. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, 
poalsbure, Pennsylvania 16827. Phone 814/ 
466-6535. 


BEAUTIFUL PEKINGESE — pups, adults. 
Persian kittens, Manx, reasonable. Tripp, 
Chittenango, N.Y. 13037. 

ATREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox, Lake- 
‘and Terrier AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. 
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DOGS 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — also 2 year 
male beautifully marked, excellent stud, UKC, 
watch-stock-companion. Ship air, nearest air- 
port. Carlton French, R3, Bangor, Maine 
04401. 207/848-5472. 
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DUCKS & GEESE 








MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 





EXOTIC BREEDS 





Artificial Insemination Cooperative, Inc. 

YOUR EXOTICS HEADQUARTERS 

Semen is now available 

from these Exotic Beef Breeds: 
Simmental 


Maine-Anjou 


Limousin ~ 
Chianina 
Murray-Grey 


Eastern A.|. Co-op. is the 
exclusive distributor in New 
York and New England for 
semen from: 


NEW BREEDS INDUSTRIES: INC. 
Contact your local Eastern 
Professional Technician for 

semen price and pedigree 
information, or write to 


Eastern A.|. Co-op., Inc. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850 
Phone 607-272-3660 





EE 
GOATS 





DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 

Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 

Dairy Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908G-36, 

Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 

EE ee 
HEREFORDS 





POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 
Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/223-3500 or 914/223- 
5224, 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS, top 
Canadian and Domestic pedigrees. Heifers, 
cows and bulls for sale year around. Circle 
R. Farm, RFD #1, Hebron, Conn. 06248. 
203/228-9644 — 203/228-3821. 


OUTSTANDING POLLED HEREFORD cows, 
commercial and registered, many with Sim- 
mental or growthy Hereford heifer calves al- 
ready on the ground. ACE Polled Herefords, 
Millbrook, N.Y. 12545. Phone Alex C. Ewing, 
914/677-8164 or Bob  Dillner 914/677-9319 
(nights). 











ALL OR PART of 70-cow herd of Hereford 
and Hereford-Santa Gertrudis cows with 
calves or due soon. All bred to purebred 
Santa Gertrudis bulls. Vincent Bedient, Mid- 
dlesex, N.Y. 14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-11G7 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 
Se a NS Se nS i Oe a eT ee 
HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 














Livestock 


mart Lay 








HORSES 


SWINE 





FOR SALE — Nice 6 year old roan Belgian 
mare, also an outstanding 2 year old Belgian 





gelding, broke single and double. Coggin 
tested. Stanley Rickard, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
12043. Phone 518/234-3681. 

HORSE TRAINING 
“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 


tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1647 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 
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HOOF TRIMMING 


HOOF TRIMMING by professionals. Have 
table, will travel. Write Pete Hubbell, RD 
#3, Malone, N.Y. 12953. 


POULTRY 


MANY BREEDS OF Goslings, 
Guineas, Chicks and Turkeys. 
Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 


RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book describing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
feeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls, 
heifers and bred cows for sale — both horned 
and polled. Also crossbred heifers and cows 
with calves or due soon. Vincent Bedient, 
Middlesex, N.Y. 14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 
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Ducklings, 
Hoffman 











SHEEP 


REGISTERED CORRIEDALE RAM, 2 years, 
good size, good breeder, twin. Jim Dicks, 
Bainbridge, N.Y. 13733. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE & Shropshire 
ewes for sale. Also, Shropshire rams, all ages. 
Reasonably priced. Stewart R. Cuthbert, 
Hammond, N.Y. 13646. 


BREEDERS NATIONWIDE CHOOSE Suf- 
folks. There must be a reason! We can show 
you. National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 











SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

POLLED SHORTHORN COWS will calve in 
June and July. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, 
New York 13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 
YEARLING POLLED SHORTHORN heifers 
and bulls now for sale. High quality. Henry 
Pardee, R.D. #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 
607/563-1097, 

TAKE A LOOK at the oldest most docile 
breed of beef cattle. Good milkers, good 
mothers. Doug Lamphier, See’y., New York 
State Shorthorn Association, RD #1, Locke, 
N.Y. 13092, telephone 315/497-2827, will know 
where good cattle are available for your herd 
or Junior Breeders. National American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124, 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
sipumentats cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


SWINE 


FOR SALE: REG. DUROC bred gilts to far- 
row Aug. & Sept. Now booking orders for 
spring farrowed Duroe boars and open gilts. 
Contact us for your needs. Happy Acres 
Farms, R.D. #3, Box 207, Waterloo, N.Y. 
13165. Phone 315/589-2894. 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY Yorkshire breed- 
ing stock. Service boars, bred and open gilts. 














Big, big, big; and bigger winners. Write, 
visit or phone: Brooks End and Par Kay 
Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 


17813. Phone 717/658-5821 or 717/658-7007 or 
717/658-6544. 


FEEDER PIGS and shoats, 30 to 50 pounds 
$28 to $50 delivered in truckload lots. Inter- 
state health papers. Call at night. C. Stanley 
Short, Sr., Ine., Kenton, Delaware 19955. 
Phone 302/653-9651. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


35TH YORKSHIRE SWINE SALE 


Production Tested - Certified Meat Tested 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 22, 1 PM at the farm 
Cffering 50 Bred Gilts and Proven Sows - 

100 Open Gilts - 25 Boars. 

THE SALE WITH THE TEST RECORDS 
Our 1974 Big Winner - Grand Champion $1000. 
Keystone International - Carcass Barrow. 1975 
Begins with Big, Big, Big and Bigger Win- 
ners. We had the Grand Champion Carcass, 
the Ist light wt.; 1st med. wt.; lst heavy wt. 
and 1st heavy wt. pair. All carcass winners 
at Eastern National, Md. 


Catalogues available - 


BROOKS END & PAR KAY FARMS 
Reno H. Thomas, Sale Mer. 
Beavertown, PA. 17813 
Phone 717-658-5821 or 717-658-6544 

Or 717-658-7007 








GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


JULY 25, 1975 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 


All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 
Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of animal 
health supplies and equipment from the com- 
pany that guarantees your satisfaction. Rea- 
sonable prices - fast service. Write Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575F, Manchester, Pa. 
17345. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1383. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 











FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 


NEW COLOSTOR — Proven Colostrum pre- 
servative. Send for details: Producer Special- 
ties, Box 16073, Minneapolis, Minn. 55416. 

ONS, MN, 00416. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 








LIGHTNING RODS—wWe specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems, 
l’ree inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 
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AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. I'ree Catalog. 1600-38 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

li’. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 


50401. 
———— 


AUCTIONEERS 











AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 

tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 

available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 

14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 

LL 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INCOME PROPERTY — grocery store com- 
plete with stock and equipment, 6 bedroom 


apartment. Asking $50,000. Owner will re- 
sume first mortgage. G. G. Bush, 14 Swift 
St., Waterloo, N.Y. 13165. Phone 815/539- 


3597 after 9 PM. 
———— 
CHAIN SAWS 





CHAIN SAW CHAIN, guidebars, saw parts, 
sharpening equipment. Top quality. Huge 
savings! Free catalog. Special offers. Write 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 43073-H, Middletown, 
Ky. 40243. 
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REC Ctet Cleave 


Publishing and closing dates 





August Issue.........................--- Closes July 1 





CIDER MILLS 


September Issue............ Closes August 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


October Issue... Dees aces Closes Sept. 1 


——————$_ 


FARMS FOR SALE 


ADVERTISING 





RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


Et 


FARMS WANTED 





FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 

- and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


DEALERS WANTED 


AREAS OPEN for dealers for new Grange 
Diamond D Silos, manufactured in Weedsport. 
Send resume covering sales experience and 
organizations currently represented to: Box 
220AAX, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166. 


EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 








Atlantic Buildings , 


Low Cost Buildings For Every Purpose 
“The All Purpose Metal Building” 


Atlantic All-Steel Buildings » Atlantic Steel 
And Wood Buildings « Atlantic Steel And 
Concrete Panel Buildings « 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


MILL e ace) 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDING: 
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FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 80’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 

FARM BUILDINGS & MATERIALS. Send 
for free catalogue with prices. Square post 
type, materials with Hi-Rib roof and sides, & 
2x6 purlins. 24x47 $1341, 32x62 $2104, 40x60 








$3050. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Call toll free 800/851-4550. 

FARMS FOR SALE 
FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 


Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-3740. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


DAIRY FARMS - bare or stocked and 
equipped. Over 130 farms listed - all prices, 
all sizes in Fulton, Montgomery and Herki- 
mer Counties. Contact Al Winters, Realtor - 
518/568-2356. Four Star Brokerage, Inc., St. 
Johnsville, N.Y. 13452, or 315/866-7400. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


300 ACRE DAIRY FARM, asking $450.00 per 
acre, 10% down. I am retired and will hold 
this mortgage. Owner - 518/284-2736. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION — 225 acre farm 
must be sold. 150 tillable acres excellent for 
corn and alfalfa. Barn has 75 tie stalls and 
14 stanchions, 2 new Patz barn cleaners, 
22x55 silo with unloader, 1250 gallon bulk 
tank, dumping station. Also a 30x50 loafing 
barn. House has 4 bedrooms, oil heat and a 
modern kitchen. Farm is located in the Owego 
area. Has to be seen to be appreciated. Excel- 
lent road frontage. 2nd mortgage available 
from owner. Priced at $110,000 bare. Excel- 
lent line of farm machinery also available. 
Call Zar Benedict at 914/348-1108 or write 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., at R.D. #4, 
Box 19, Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 


WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK: Fruit 
farms! 109 acres with prunes, apples, woods, 
2 houses. $55,000. **108 acres with sweet and 
sour cherries, apples, sugar maples, 14 tillable, 
large house. $50,000. Owner financing. Write 
or call for more information: 315/754-8150 — 
Don Holdridge Realty, Red Creek, New York 
13143. 


LET’S TALK TURKEY — Productive turkey 
and cattle farm. 162 acres. Operation totally 
confined and fully automatic. Three 40x300’ 
turkey houses; reported $250,000.00 gross in- 
come. New brick home on knoll has circular 
drive. $239,000. Strout Realty, Inc., P.O. Box 
1236, Rutherfordton, N.C. 28139. 704/287- 
4944. Free local lists. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, New York, over 250 
acres, mostly tillable dairy farm with refine- 
ment. Excellent 53 stanchion barn, 2 silos, 
barn cleaner, bulk tank and all buildings in 
good repair and freshly painted. Large 6 bed- 
room home and 8 stall garage with 2 bed- 
room apartment. 90 head and complete line 
of machinery. $250,000.00. Farm Specialist 
Realty, 1116 Arsenal St., Watertown, N.Y. 
13601. 315/782-2270. 
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HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE VINEYARD—Price 
just reduced on 79-acre lake-view vineyard! 
Owner states $60,000 gross income last year. 
46 acres in grapes — Concords, Siebold, 
Delaware, Catawba, others. Present owner 
has transferable contract with leading winery. 
2 tractors, other equipment included. Pond. 
Well-kept 10-room home, 2 baths. Good barn. 
Only 1/4 mile to large resort lake. Reduced 
to $180,000, owner financing, 7-1/2% interest. 
Big, free catalog! 256 pages! Over 2,600 top 
values coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 
501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 
Phone: 212/687-2628. 


DAIRY FARMS in Central N.Y. — 299 acres, 
200 tillable, 63 ties, $68,000. *400 acres 
capacity for 100 cows, two homes, excellent 
soil, $165,000. *300 acres, 220 tillable, natural 
limestone soil, capacity for 70 cows, very 
nice home. This farm is a money maker — 
$165,000. George Wanderwoude, Farm and 
Land Broker, RD 1, Lisle, New York 13797. 
Phone 607/849-3907. 


230 ACRES BEEF or dairy farm, Jefferson 
County, N.Y., 20 miles from Thousand_Is- 
lands Bridge, 12 miles from Watertown. Good 
modern house, outbuildings, fences. Two 
springs. Beef cattle, machinery optional. Box 
369-KJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








WESTERN NEW YORK: 340 acres, about 
160 tillable, 60 rented. Excellent corn & al- 
falfa farm, free stall for 130 cows, 3 silos, 
tool shed, calf barn, two good houses, herd 
average of 14,600 lIbs., price of $350,000 in- 
cludes 120 top Holsteins and top line of 
equipment. We have several free stall and 
conventional farms, some with stock and 
tools, some bare. Call or write and tell us 
what you want. We will get it for you. 


Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, 
West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone: 716/942- 
6636. 





247 ACRE DAIRY — 72 on pipeline, 3 silos, 
850 tank, new cleaner, good 3 bedroom house. 
Only $125,000. Financing available. **310 
acre, excellent 66 stall w/parlor, 2 silos, 2 
houses. Only $167,500. Also available 15,000 
lb. herd and excellent equipment. Owner 
financed. **90 acre stock farm. 2 wells, 2 
springs, plus drilled well. 2 new silos, 2 car 
garage. Good 3 bedroom home — $83,000. 
Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court Street, Auburn, 
New York 13021. 315/253-3813. 


OWNER WILL FINANCE 140 acre operating 
dairy farm in small Maine village. Stream 
frontage, 5 bedroom home, excellent hunting 
area, near coast. $125,000. Ted Giggie, Mon- 
roe, Maine 04951. Phone 207/525-3228. 








EXCELLENT 59 ACRE FARM, 50 tillable, 15 
alfalfa, 12 corn. Good Colonial 9 room home 
with fireplace. Good dairy barn with 23 com- 
fort stalls. For sale by owner, Thomas Hor- 
ton, R.D. #5, Towanda, Pa. 18848. Call 717/ 
265-5773. 


POULTRY & DAIRY FARM — 144 acres, 50 
tillable. 5 acre lake on property. Barn, 31 
ties and more. 38 story poultry barn for 
30,000 birds — automated. Plus 2 story build- 
ing with heating system. Remodeled 12 room 
farmhouse, oil furnace. $182,000. Strout 
Realty, Inc., Box 288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 
13040. 607/863-2381. Free local lists. 


DAIRY FARM — Grade A Dairy Farm. 
Paved road fronts 107 acres. Creek thru. 55 
acres tillable, fenced pasture, barn, bulk tank, 
silos, machinery shed. Good 10 room farm- 
house. Farm may be purchased bare for 
$66,000. Stocked and equipped with 30 cows, 
heifers, plus full line of machinery $105,000. 
Strout Realty, Inc., Box 288, Cincinnatus, 
N.Y. 13040. 607/863-2381. Free local lists. 


EXCELLENT FARM — 225 acres, 125 excel- 
lent tillage, more tillable, corn, alfalfa land, 
trout stream. 74 big tie stalls, cleaner, silo, 
unloader. 75 Holsteins, beautiful herd, fully 
equipped. Nice three bedroom home, Tiny 
village edge location. $120,000. **150 acres, 
half tillage, 46 stanchions, cleaner, silo, fully 
equipped, 35 milkers, young stock. Excellent 
four bedroom home. Beautiful land and well 
kept. $95,000. **265 acres, about 200 tillable, 
41 stanchions, 48 head, equipped, four bed- 
room home, excellent value $85,000, 7% 
financing. **Small loose housing, 41 stalls, 
silo, four cow parlor, equipped, 37 milkers, 
nice buildings, attractive large 5 bedroom 
home, fireplace. $112,000. Free list. Brisson 
Real Estate Inc., RD #2, Massena, N.Y. 
13662. 315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


N.Y. STATE FARM — Rolling 120 acres, 
70 tillable. 2 barns, pole barn, silo, bulk tank, 
unloaders. 30 cows, 14 calves, 3 tractors and 
much more. Nice 2 bedroom, bath ranch 
home, oil H/W heat. Stocked and equipped. 
$164,000. Bare farm, $99,000. Strout Realty, 
Inc., 15 West Main St., Morris, N.Y. 13808. 
607/263-5770. Free local lists. 


VIRGINIA FARMS: 570 acre beef farm, a 
previous dairy farm with 22 stanchions and 
a good milk room, other milk facilities re- 
moved, 3 vertical silos. Large machinery and 
hay barn. 400 acres tillable or grazing, 100 
acres of this tiled bottom land. Stream thru 
part of property, 3 ponds. The brick Colonial 
home built in 1846, near all modernized and 
still retaining the Colonial charm. The addi- 
tional two homes plus the new woven wire 
fencing with treated posts, excellent road 
frontage and location make this a good pro- 
ductive or investment farm. Contact: Ralph 
Fowler Real Estate, Madison, Va. 22727. Phone 
708/948-4148 or 703/948-6371. 


NEW YORK FARMS — 230 acre dairy farm, 
good 4 bedroom home, 58 stanchion barn, 
20x50 conerete silo, 130 acres tillable, lots of 
pasture. $110,000. Good financing available. 
**135 acre farm, 40 cow barn, 9 room house, 
a good farm for a young farmer. $65,000. 
Write for our farm list! Richard E. Posson 
Realty Inc., R.D. #38, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 
607/334-9727. 




















MUST BE SEEN — 300 acres, 207 tillable, 
river bottom land, free stall, capacity for 
110 milkers, bulk tank, 2 large silos, new 
barn, new 38 bedroom home. **Exceptional 
operation — 375 acres, 200 tillable alfalfa 
ground, capacity for 148 milkers plus young 
stock, 3 silos (1 silo 30’x70’), pipeline milker, 
1,000 gal. bulk tank, new storage shed, re- 
modeled 4 bedroom home plus tenant house. 
**One man operation — 105 acres, 70 tillable, 
barn plus outbuildings, capacity for 35 
milkers, bulk tank, 6 bedroom home. Robert 
S. Petzold, Real Estate, Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 
13827. Phone 607/687-0541. 


CAYUGA CO. N.Y. — 220 acre dairy farm, 
excellent soils, very good 4 bedroom home, 
50 stalls, silos, pipeline milker. 46 back-to- 
nature acres, septic system and elec. hookup 
for mobile home — $9200. **Edge of village 
home, public water, 4 bedroom home, barn 
and three beautifully landscaped acres of 
lawn, garden, trees, $39,500. **85 acres with 
modern 3 bedroom home, free gas supply, 
barn for livestock, excellent soil, $82,500. 
Call or write Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee 
St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


FARMS FOR SALE — We have large selec- 
tion all over New York State. Write for our 
list. Decker Real Estate, Whitney Point, N.Y. 
13862. Phone 607/692-3665. 


850 ACRES with 300 acres level, highly pro- 
ductive land. Dairy with milking parlor, pipe- 
line milker, 20 x 60 silo with new unloader, 
400 gal. bulk tank. 100 acres alfalfa. Three 
good modernized homes. 64 head cows and 
heifers and full line of machinery. May be 
purchased with or without stock, tools and 
equipment. Several others to show. Call any- 
time: 607/243-7410 or write Stocking, Broker, 
Dundee, N.Y. 14837. 


BEAUTIFUL PISCATAQUIS VALLEY - 257 
acre farm. Level land, excellent soil, no 
rocks. Multiple purpose farm - produce, beef, 
dairy or horse farm. Good income from large 
active gravel pit. One-half mile frontage on 
beautiful Pleasant River, 2,000 ft. frontage 
on State Highway 16. Over $100,000 in mod- 
ern buildings. Within walking distance to 
center of town. Population of 4,000. $155,000 
- with machinery $180,000. For details write 
or call P.O. Box 38, Milo, Maine 04463. 
Phone 207/943-2488. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY, Belmont, N.Y. - for 
sale by owner - 279 acre dairy farm, 145 
tillable. 38 stanchion cow barn; heifer barn; 
steel 4-vent machine shed - nine-room house, 
both in good shape. Two 16x 380 silos, good 
well water, oil lease. With, without equip- 
ment. 7 miles from Southern Tier Expressway 
or Route 17. Trailer spot with pole, septic 
tank, water, telephone cable. Call 716/268- 
5160. 


FARMS OF ALL SIZES - in and around the 
Mohawk Valley. Tell us what you need. Real 




















Estate 28, Fultonville, N.Y. 12072. Phone 
518/853-3528. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA All types 


and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 
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FARMS WANTED 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N.Y. — Best al- 
falfa farm, 340 acres, 56x144 free 84 stall 
barn, 25x60 silo with automatic bunk 
feeder. New DeLaval 6 unit pipeline, 850 
gallon milk tank, 100 head cattle with herd 
average over 18,000. Full line farm equip- 
ment. Nice 8 room house. Box 369-KL, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


DAIRY FARMS — 50 to 100 plus stanchions 
(over 30). $125,000 up. Some with over 400 
tillable acres. (F39) 200A alfalfa soil, very 
good 56 tie stall barn 2 years old, 20x70 
Harvestore, 2 concrete silos — 24x65, 14x50. 
Good house. $150,000. **100 plus free stall, 
several. (F50) 140 freestall barn, 800 tillable 
Ontario loam, new house — $525,000. (F24) 
2 houses. One new. 7 year old free stall barn 
and complex. Room for 100 cows and heifers. 
855A. Excellent machinery. 15,000 lb. average 
on 70 milkers. Complete $340,000 — $240,000 
bare. **200 to 400 free stall — five. (F30) 
264A, 170 free stall ultra modern 4 year old 
dairy complex. Double eight De Laval 200 
parlor plus separate 60 free stall barn for 
heifers. Excellent home, inground pool. This 
operation is new — no add-on barns. Equip- 
ment and 100 mature cows; $340,000 complete. 
More land, cows available. We have others. 
Write for details: D’Amato, Broker, P.O. 
Box 111, Clyde, N.Y. 14438. 





BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
3438-1108. 


WANTED — by two brothers with families 
— farm stocked and equipped — 100-125 
milkers. Rent or lease with option to buy. 
D. E. Jackson, 40 Mechanic Street, Haverhill, 
Mass. 01830. Phone 617/372-1218. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
8193 or 607/547-8218. 


APPROX. 100 TILLABLE ACRES WANTED 
— diversified farming. Finger Lakes region/ 
southern New York State. House and basic 
farm equipment needed. Write Randall, P.O. 
Box 159, Ridge, N.Y. 11961. 


NEED FARMS TO SELL in Eastern and 
Central New York. We are qualified to make 
farm appraisals! Give us a call! Richard E. 
Posson Realty Inc., R.D. #8, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. 














QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


WANTED — ALL KINDS of farms — dairy 
— vacant land. Paul Bouman, Licensed Real 
Estate Broker, 234 Boyd St. Ext., Mont- 
gomery, N.Y. 12549. Telephone 914/457-3466. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


FURNACES 








MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE - cen- 
tral heating system, welded 11 gauge stecl 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Dealership inquiries invited. Marathon Heater 
Company, Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
13803. 607/849-6736. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG & GOLDEN SEAL. Quality plani- 
ing stock available. L. McLean, R.D. #3, Box 
120, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 134389. 


er 


GRAIN BINS 








GRAIN DRYING AND | 
STORAGE SYSTEMS 











Distributed by: 
H. F. FARM SUPPLY 
Locke, N.Y. 13092 
315/497-0603 
Complete Line: Bulk Feed Tanks, Augers, 
Aeration and Drying Fans. 
Service and Erection 


Pe eS CEO ce 
GREENHOUSES 
GREENHOUSE 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
$50.00 or less. Eight different plans $2.97. 


Includes hotbed. Guaranteed. Werth’s, Box 
1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 


HAY & STRAW 





— 





QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE-all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 138339. 2 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN - A 
person with desire to sell and provide cattle 
artificial insemination service in New York 
or New England. Qualifications: At least 4 
High School education; at least 5'6” tall; 
willing to relocate; agricultural or related 
experience preferred; skills in working with 
people. Benefits: Outdoor work; liberal sales 
commissions; car allowance; supplement al 
benefits; earn while you learn (base salary, 
free training, A.I. equipment and supplies). 
Send - brief resume on past experience to: 
Eastern A.I. Co-op., Inc., Box 518, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED FARMER ‘0 
start and run farm on large island in Maine. 
Must have knowledge of farm machinery, 
field culture, beef cattle. House, good salary, 
benefits. Call evenings 207/276-3248. 


MILKER — EXPERIENCED, SOBER. None 
other need apply. Many benefits, good hous- 
ing. Call between 8 A.M. and 5 P.M. - 2! 5/ 
827-7180. After 6 P.M. - 215/827-9384. 














“iL TENDER 
ARR PRIVSTE 


Harry Ennis, sales mgr. sayS ~— 

American Agriculturist has ope 
ings for qualified men as full-time 
field representative - salesme’. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avai!- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


— 





American Agriculturist, July, 1979 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 
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WOMENS INTEREST 





HONEY: (NEW CROP) — New York’s finest 
lover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 
.vailable on 60 Ib. cans and 5 Ib. pails. Sold 
by the ton or pail. Write: Howland Apiaries, 
Berkshire, New York 13736. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
ools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
7-RT, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 
LAY ‘CHORDING STYLE’ piano quickly. 
‘ree sample lesson. Shinchord, Box 3577B, 
‘entral Point, Oregon 97501. 

ILO REPAIRS, RE-BUILDING. We special- 
ize in relining old or new silos with mortar 
xr epoxy. Add years to use of silo. We tear 
lown and rebuild some concrete silos. Silo 
Services Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 


3UILD NATURAL STONE houses, fireplaces, 














sutbuildings, Need pickup, hand tools — no 
xperience! Guaranteed ‘“‘House of Stone” 
nanual, $3.00. Stonehouse 97, Sweet, Idaho 


33670. 

{6 DOUBLE-EDGE stainless. steel razor 
blades. Guaranteed 10 shaves or more—$2.00. 
Guaranteed refund. Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 
221 — Fair Haven Station, New Haven, Conn. 
06513. 

PHOTO STAMPS, your picture on a sheet of 
100 stamps. Gummed and perforated. Send 
any photo and $4.00 to: Hoyer Photos, Route 
9-WR, West Haverstraw, N.Y. 10993. 
“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Grandma’s 
Natural Remedies for arthritis, overweight, 
vrinkles, skin spots, pimples, bladder, nerves, 
sinus, constipation. Send $1.00. Frontier 
Shop, Bax 9832-W, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 
—— OTN, Ct eXaS (6107. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
‘arm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
zlue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-47, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


OE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
nore back breaking labor - power hoeing 
machine, depth adjustable. Thousands in use. 
fear warranty. Factory direct:- month trial. 
Time payments. Free literature. Auto Hoe 
ine., Box W121-Z, De Pere, Wis. 54116. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6088-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Tele- 
phone 652-4596. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Knapheide platform, 
stake and grain bodies; Heil, Harsch and 
Goebel conversion hoists; machinery beds; 
Braden winches; Hiab,_ Dico and Liftmoore 
cranes; Meyer snow plows; power take offs 

















drive line parts; dump _ bodies; petroleum 
truck and trailer tanks; refuse equipment; 
bulk milk tanks; custom metal fabricating 


and repairs and parts for all types of truck 
equipment. B.E.C. - Binghamton Equipment 
Corp., 8209 Vestal Parkway East, Vestal, 
New York 13850. 607/729-2208. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 988, 955, 977: HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25: Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under. 
carriages. “If not listed, ask. for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 





FOR SALE: Complete Milking Parlor. 8 
side-opening stalls with automatic feeders. 8 
DeLaval units with weigh jars and automatic 
wash. 1,000 gallon Mueller tank. 400 gallon 
Girton tank. 100 feet automatic feeder (auger 
type). Two 14 foot silo unloaders. 800 gallon 
and 1500 gallon Honey Wagons. Liquid 
Manure pump and agitator. Surge vacuum 
pump. Space Farms, Sussex, New Jersey 
07461. 201/875-5800. 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless - over 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Con) Bae 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT: 

Truck Bodies, 








Omaha _ Standard 
Mid Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 
Back Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ships available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, Ine., Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-5732. 


ONE LHS-31 Dole Ice Cell accumulator 1800 
PH $600. One York 30 HE Comp. 3 HP SP 
complete $600. One APV HX Paraflow 3,000 
Ibs. PH $600. One DeLaval Clarifier Airtight 
#226 — $150. Three CB oblong past. SS in 
and out 800 qt. Three clocks plus Taylor 
thermometers -— $700. Chatfield Dairy, 90 
Skokorat St., Seymour, Conn. 06483. 
2 NEW N.H. HAYBINES $3295.00. 30 used 
windrowers S.P. and pull type, $600.00 up. 
One new haybine SP with semi-cab and Ford 
motor. New Owatonna SP Hydra Drive — 
big saving. New Holland wire and twine. 
Large selection balers. Don Howard, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 14424, 315/394-3413. 44 years in 
business — 80 acres equipment. 
enn re se At 
NURSERY STOCK 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. 
Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, ber- 
ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple St., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 


STARK BRO’S, NEWEST GATALOG free! 














Full-color display of full-size apples, peaches, ~ 


nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10575, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414, 

FREE! 75th Anniversary Summer catalog! 
Over 5000 new properties described,. pictured - 








land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 
Over 700 offices, 41 states coast-to-coast. 


Mailed free from the World’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 7-RT S. Dearborn, Chicago, II- 
linois 60603. 

VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4143, office-home. 

NORTHERN VERMONT, Essex County — 3- 
acre building site, pine trees, two brooks; 
also, 10-acre woodlot. John Hodgdon, RD #1, 
North Stratford, N.H. 03590. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 











600 GAL. ZERO bulk tank. 2 years old. 
Phone 607/756-5000. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in Picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 
N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. 


rRACTOR AND COMBINE SALVAGE, Na- 
lon’s largest tractor dismantler. Largest in- 
ventory in U.S. We ship nationwide. Call/ 
write: Worthington Tractor Salvage, Worth- 
ineston, Minn. 56187, phone 507/372-2911. 


BUY-SELL-OR-TRADE new or used bulk 
milk coolers. Distributors of Mueller, Girton, 
nset. F. A. Lick & Co., 30 Park Ave., Au- 
rn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-4478. 


\R PARTS — Ford A B -& UB. Metz 
tor, serial number 40879, fanning mill, 
ain eradle, miscellaneous antique items. 
hone 607/655-2762. 


FOR SALE — CRAWLERS: JD 350B w/6 
‘y blade, HD11 & 655; Int. TD9 & TD340; 
aders: TD340 w/4 in 1 bucket, Cat 955 & 
', JD2010 & 450; Backhoe Loaders: JD3020 

<« 440, Hough H90, HF & HM. Cheap! Ben 

-ombardo Equipment, RD 6, Box 69E, Sink- 
& Spring, Reading, Pa. 19608. 215/678-1999. 
o answer: 215/944-7171. 

OR SALE: KASTEN forage box on 953 
inning gear. John Deere 115 forage box on 
3 running gear. Fox Model FA super 6 
‘opper with corn and windrow pickup heads. 
alter Engle — 315/564-5177. 























SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 








livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 
BALED SHAVINGS in truckload lots. Clif- 
ford Hay, Inc., RD #1, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
12043. Phone 518/234-7165. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 

een NP SU oD 


SILOS 


SILOS - Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-7, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION For Three Kids? 
Fact: Standard upright top-unloading silos 
give you full crop processing and feeding 
functions with ten year savings over ‘‘sealed 
storage’ bottom unloaders of as much as 
$74,000. That’s money you can use! Before 
you buy, send for free booklet ‘Truth About 
Silos!” Corostone Silo Company, Dept. AA, 
Weedsport, New York 13166. Please state if 
farmer or student. 











LIQUID MANURE PITS. Any size, above or 
below ground, information on pending re- 
quirements for liquid manure storage. Empire 
Silo Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





HOUSEKEEPER - COMPANION, age 40. 
Write: 11 Central Square, Keene, N.H. 03431. 


YOUNG FAMILY WANTS to get started in 
dairying. No capital but willing to work 
hard. Has good background in dairying. Jim 
Hedrick, Box 51, Whallonsburg, N.Y. 12994. 


MARRIED FARM MANAGER, college edu- 
cated, seeking farm or caretaker position. 
Experienced with beef, horses, hogs, chickens, 
crops, machinery. P.O. Box 555, Newton, 
N.J. 07860. 


MAN: 28, MARRIED, seeks position — regis- 
tered dairy cattle. Possible later partnership. 
Ag student. Honest, hard worker. New Eng- 
land preferred. P. Doyle, 177 N. First St., 
Bethpage, N.Y. 11714. 


COMPANION - HOUSEKEEPER - NURSE, 
61, can give sympathetic, devoted care to in- 
valid, elderly, or disabled. Pleasant country 
home more important than salary. Write: 














Mrs. Mary Herbst, P.O. Box 395, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 19105. 

TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet flaked chewing, pipe. 
cigarette smoking — 3 pound package $3.95. 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 


eee 
TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

ee en CEN OR 8s ROOM ois 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 


GOOD RUN white and bronze turkey tails. 
Premium price will be paid for good run of 
feathers. Plume Trading & Sales Co3;4, P.O. 
Box 585, Monroe, N.Y. 10950. 914/782-8594. 


BRASS BEDS, player pianos, victrolas, old 
wooden furniture. M. J. Gaiser, Box 130, 
Stillwater, Pa. 17878. 


WANTED: OLD AUTOMOBILES 1928-1938, 
all makes. Must be driveable. Send details 
and asking price to Nick A. Soprano, 835 
Mt. Kisco Road, Armonk, N.Y. 10504. Phone 
914/273-8952. 

















P.T.O. INTERNATIONAL corn binder or 
wagon loader, 16” or 19” Papeec, or No. 9 
International ensilage cutter, 2-way riding 
plows. Write Tom Wheary, 2321 Leaman 


Road, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS wanted. E. W. Galvin, 
Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., Springfield, N.J. 
07081. 


WANTED — BOOKS written by Uri, Edd, or 
Ami Mulford. Anita Jelliff, RD # 2, Corning, 
N.Y. 14830. Phone 607/524-6776. 


WANTED: WINCH for D-2 Caterpillar trac- 
tor. Jim Worden, Rodman, N.Y. 13682. 315/ 
232-4326. 


WANTED — Large wood fired evaporator. 
Must be in excellent condition. Blue Water 
Ranch, Smithville Flats, N.Y. 13841. 607/ 


656-8233. 
eee 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


COLLECTORS: 
luckier you get. 














The more you know, the 
Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Col- 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


“PUTTING FOOD BY’”’. Instruction reference 
book: canning, freezing, drying, CUI ri eaeeeeas 
much more!! 448 pages . . . $4.95 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Glenn Smith Enter- 
prises, Box 1518, Dept. F-41, Akron, Ohio 
44309. 








SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 


Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New. Ulm. Minn. 56078. 6, i.) Sigh Seen 
CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. rg 
FREE BROCHURE. Frontier Booklets on 
making Sourdough, Folk Medicine, Wines, 











Beer, Barbecue. Write: Frontier Shop, Box 
9832-B, Forth Worth, Texas 76107. 

DIABETIC? OVERWEIGHT? You’ll love 
these sugarfree cakes, pies, cookies, fudge, 


jams, salads, desserts. Booklet $1.49. Addie’s 
Recipes, 2670-AG15, Jackson, Eugene, Oregon 
97405. ; ; 

ZUCCHINI PINEAPPLE CAKE: Moist, 
luscious, different. Plus Zucchini bread, jam, 








salads, pickles, casseroles, pancakes. $1.25. 
Addie’s Recipes, 2670-AG23 Jackson, Eugene, 
Oregon 97405. 

FAVORITE CANNING RECIPES! Zucchini 


pickles, jar sauerkraut, catchup, green toma- 
to dill-pickles, ripe tomato relish — $1.00. 
Hamiltons, Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 
CROCHETED BABY SETS $4.75, powder 
dolls $1.50, spray can dogs $3.50. Louise 
Larrabee, 312 Mammoth Road, Londonderry, 
N.H. 030538. 





MATERNITY LINGERIE — Send for free 
listing of slips, 1/2 slips, gowns, robes, gir- 
dles, bras, panties, and panty hose. Latest 
styles made for your comfort and priced 
for economy. P.O. Box 5252, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19126. 
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AUGUST 
EMPIRE FARM 
DAYS ISSUE 


Features Empire Farm 
Days in New York. 
August 12-14. 


Closing: July 1st & 
4 


the farm magazine of the Northeast! 
Represented by AG/GROUP 20, Inc. 
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THINK ALL GRAIN DRYERS 
ARE ABOUT THE SAME? 


Take a closer look at CT 





TOX-O-WIK 





Grain Dryers 
With 












CeaeT  cmore-tatce MFG. CO.. INC. 


Special Recirculation 


As shown in the cut-a-way drawing, 
the TOX—O—WIK recirculating 
batch grain dryer gives you complete 
and constant recirculation of all 
grains. The double agitation and 
auger recirculation keeps the grain 
constantly moving, so you‘re always 
assured of an ‘EVEN’ moisture 
content after drying. For 
the best in recirculating 
batch dryers, it’s the GT 
TOX—O—WIK. Available 
in 3 sizes and 5 models 
(including an all electric 
model 570E or the 
completely automatic all 
electric 570A). There’s 
one tailored to fit every 


harvest operation. 
UW 


pace 
FEMA 


GTD-25 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 @ (913) 632-2151 Dept. 32 


at THESE Qs’ DEALERS 


NEW YORK 


IAGAEQUIPIMO@N tae co Mioe te key hehe ot 


C & J Implement 
Davin Implement 
Fingerlakes Tractor 


Otisworolemonse: SOMSs ee eee eto 


N. Palladino & Son 
Pleasant View Farms 
Saxby Implement 


Oakfield, N.Y. — 716/948-3511 
LaFargeville, N.Y. — 315/658-2266 
East Avon, N.Y. — 716/926-3563 
Penn Yan, N.Y. — 315/536-2304 
Weedsport, N.Y. — 315/834-3701 
Jamesville, N.Y. — 315/677-3141 
Montour Falls, N.Y. — 607/535-9577 
Mendon, N.Y. — 716/624-2938 


























Always hold 
matches till cold 


Be sure to drown 
all fires 


Crush all smokes 


prevent forest fires 





GENERATE 3-PHASE POWER 
from SINGLE-PHASE! 


Arco ROTO-PHASE is proven dependability to 
operate any type of 3-phase equipment on a 
single-phase line. Field experience since 1963 
has proven ROTO-PHASE to dependably operate 
nearly any 3-phase application imaginable, and 
at 100% HP ratings. Only one ROTO-PHASE is 
required for multi-motor installations. 

For complete information and specifications, 
request Arco Catalog 7310-F. 


eAs advertised in National Trade Publicationse 


ly ARCS ee aera 
Al ICS ELECTRIC 
A 80x 278. Shelbyville, Indiana 46176 
Area Code 317-398-9713 
Eee 


UNADILLA 
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CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 

Unadilla Silo Co., Box 4-7 , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
me MCMC he) ato and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Peer e me Me Cec 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601. 
A/C 406 442-5560 





1975 Fair dates 


Somerset County 4-H Fair, 


i 7 ; Somerville Aug. 13-15 
information supplied by Warren County Farmers’ Fair, 
State Department of Agriculture Harmony Aug. 13-16 
Essex County 4-H Fair, 
NEW JERSEY Caldwell Aug. 15-16 
Country Fair of Monmouth, Flemington Fair Aug, 26-31 
East Freehold July 3-6 New Jersey State Fair, 
Cumberland County Fair, Trenton Sept. 12-21 
Millville July 7-12 
Cape May County 4-H Fair, 
Cape May Court House July 17-19 
Burlington County Farm Fair, MASSACHUSETTS 
Lumberton July 17-19 Barnstable County Fair 
Bergen County 4-H Fair, Ralmonth y s July 24-27 
Leonia July 17-19 Littleville Fair, Chester Aug. 1-3 
Ocean County Fair, Martha’s Vineyard Fair, 
Lakewood July 22-25 West Tisbury Aug. 14-16 
Gloucester County 4H Fair, Highland Fair, Middlefield Aug. 8-10 
Mullica Hill July 24-26 Heath Fair Aug. 15-17 
Passaic County 4-H Fair, Westfield Fair Aug. 15-17 
Wayne July 31-Aug. 2 Marshfield Fair Aug, 16-24 
Morris County Youth Exposition, Hillside Fair, Cummington Aug, 22-24 
Rr GGAStnn July 31-Aug. 2 Massachusetts 4-H Dairy Show, 


Camden County 4H Fair, 
Cherry Hill Aug. 1-2 
Sussex County Farm & Horse Show, 


Spencer 
Spencer Fair 
Rehoboth Fair, Dighton 


Aug. 25-27 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Aug. 29-Sept. 8 


: Union Fair, Blandford Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
ie ae fee Aug. 49 Hampshire, Franklin and Hunoden air, 
cr a Ae) Northampton Aug. 29-Sept. 6 
East Brunswick Aug. 5-9 Weymouth Fair, Foxboro Sept. 5-16 
Salem County Fair, Franklin Fair, Greenfield Sept. 5-8 
Cowtown Aug. 6-8 Barrington Fair, 
(Harness Racing) Aug. 9 Great Barrington Sept. 7-13 
(Flat Racing) Aug. 6 Foxboro Fair Sept. 17-27 
Atlantic County 4H Fair, Berkshire Fair, Hancock Sept. 18-28 
Egg Harbor Aug. 7-9 Essex Fair, Topsfield Sept. 27-Oct. 5 
Mercer County 4-H & Farmers’ Show, Massachusetts 4-H Lamb Show, 
Trenton Aug. 8-9 Northampton Oct. 13 





Europea. 0. 
(Continued from page 20) 


before but missed these two distinc- 
tive countries. 

Lisbon, Portugal’s capital city, is 
the first highlight of our tour. Here 
we'll visit the fascinating fish market, 
St. George’s Castle, the famed Coach 
Museum and take a side trip to see 
several other castles in the area and 
Estoril, one of Portugal’s fabulous 
seaside resorts. 

Seville is a city of shady patios, 
marble courtyards, fountains and 


flowers; perhaps it is the most. 


“Spanish” of all Spain’s cities. Sight- 
seeing will include La Giralda, the 
Palace of St. Teamo and Maria 
Luisa Park, also the tomb of Colum- 
bus, Don Juan’s home and the 
Alcazar with its beautiful gardens. 

Traveling southward from Seville, 
we visit a winery in Jerez, stop in 
Cadiz, the port from which Colum- 
bus sailed to the New World, and 
spend the night at Algeciras where 
there is a fine view of the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

Just a little more than two hours 
away across the Strait of Gibraltar 
is Africa! In Tangier we'll visit the 
famous Casbah, the native market 
places, the Sultan’s Palace, Grand 
Mosque and much more. We'll spend 
the night here also. 

In the Moorish city of Granada 
we'll see the Alhambra, considered 
the rarest piece of architecture in 
the western world, the tombs of 
Ferdinand and Isabella in the Royal 
Chapel next to the Cathedral and 
the gypsy quarter of Monte Sacro. 

On our way to Madrid, we spend 
some time in Cordoba where we see 
a cathedral built by the Arabs in the 
8th Century and the Roman bridge. 
The capital city of Madrid is quite 
unlike the rest of Spain. Younger 
than either New York or Boston, 
the city has wide boulevards, all the 
hustle and bustle of a modern me- 
tropolis, and its citizens are among 
the friendliest people on earth. 

We spend three days in this area, 
making side excursions to ancient 
Toledo which is almost the same 
today as it has been for the last 
thousand years and to Escorial to 


visit its massive monastery. 

Our Holiday in Spain and Portu- 
gal, like all AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist tours, is a first class, escorted 
all-expense vacation. Our tour man- 
ager looks after all details, and you 
will travel in the most carefree 
enjoyable way possible. Make your 
reservation soon. 
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per 100 gallons of water, causing a 
strain on your brain. These large 
amounts are fine for farmers who 
spray acres, but mean little in rela- 
tion to the home garden. 

Remember this rule: If it calls for 
1 pound per 100 gallons of water 
use 1 tablespoon per gallon. For one 
pint per 100 gallons of water, use | 
teaspoon per gallon. 

And here’s something to remembe: 
when working with fluid measures 
80 drops equal 1 teaspoon; 3 tea 
spoons equal 1 tablespoon; 2 table: 
spoons equal 1 fluid ounce, and & 
fluid ounces equal 1 cup. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A letter reads, “Last year we raise 
a lot of squash, but no one would 
ect it. Do you have a good recip: 
for baking squash?” 

Answer — There are dozens 0! 
them, and most are great. Here's 
one sent in by an AA reader wh« 
says, “I tasted this casserole in : 
hospital of all places, and it was sc 
good that I just had to find th: 
kitchen and get the recipe.” 


SQUASH CASSEROLE 


2 Ibs. zucchini or yellow summer squas! 
3 tablespoons chopped onion 
3 eggs, beaten 
4% dash tabasco 
2 teaspoons parsley flakes 
Salt and pepper to taste 
% cup butter or margarine, melted 
2 cups cracker crumbs 


— 


Slice squash in %-inch pieces; boi 
3 minutes, or until tender. Drai 
add onion, eggs and seasonings; m:x 
until well blended. Pour into 1-qua:t 
casserole (buttered); mix butter and 
crumbs and sprinkle over squas!.. 
Bake at 350° for 35 to 40 minutes, 
until browned. Makes six servings. 
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Horse judging contest 


The February 1975 issue of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST published 
five classes of horses and invited 
readers to participate in the ninth 
annual pictorial horse-judging ac- 
tivity. There were 3,823 entries and 
1,072 of them scored 200 or more 
points out of a possible 250 points. 

Of these 1,072 high-bracket scor- 
ers, 444 were awarded blue ribbons, 
and 11 received trophies. The cut- 
off score for the ribbons was 219 
points (more than an 87.5 percent 
average) as contrasted to 213 points 
last year. 

Here’s a list of those winners 
receiving ribbons: 


CONNECTICUT 


Lorna Atwood, Stafford Springs 
Sue Broughton, Groton Long Point 
Mrs. Herbert Couch, Coventry 
Colette Frasier, Shelton 

Lisa Hasler, Goshen 

Beth Hodkoski, Terryville 

Corinne Markey, Harwinton 

Sara Putnam, Winsted 

Susan Rhynhart, Morris 

Mrs. Carla Semmelrock, Baltic 


DELAWARE 


Thomas Passmore, Newark 


MAINE 


Kathren Albert, Madawaska 
Hilda Varney Caldwell, Turner 
Brenda English, Monroe 

Karen Grandmaison, Madawaska 
Holly Hinkley, North Anson 
David Knightly, South Paris 
Colleen O’Connor, Buckfield 
Irving Rainey, Jr., Frankfort 
LuAnn Wasson, Bucksport 


MARYLAND 


Pete Sampsel, Jr., Wheaton 
Carol Underwood, Wheaton 
Joseph Zentgraf, Millers 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Art Auen III, North Brookfield 
Susan Banks, North Brookfield 
Nancy Bradford, Southwick 
Allan Campbell, Hanson 
Sherry Campbell, Agawam 
Karen Colaneri, Vineyard Haven 
Janet Cuetara, West Tisbury 
Debbie Doherty, Hanson 
Elizabeth Fritz, Northfield 
Sally Gaarn, Sheffield 

Ann Grenier, Sherborn 

Kathy Hannigan, Hanover 
Judith Hardy, Norwell 

Sandy Houldsworth, Richmond 
Martha Jannell, Marblehead 
Martha Keniston, West Tisbury 
Maryalice Larkin, Richmond 
Richard Larkin, Richmond 
Amy Lotuff, North Brookfield 
Jodi Lotuff, North Brookfield 
Maurica Paul, Sheffield 

Ralph Pratt, West Bridgewater 
Michelle Rollin, Danvers 

Lisa Russo, Marblehead 

Cindy Waastaff, Marblehead 
Morton Whithed, Bernardston 
Sandy Zildjian, Greenfield 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Michael Andrew, Epping 
Susan Burrows, North Walpole 
Virginia Hicks, Warner 

Sally Ann Kelley, Littleton 
Gayna Thomas, Newington 
Scot Tolman, Winchester 
Janice White, Epsom 

Victoria Yade, West Swanzey 
NEW JERSEY 

Joan Besogni, Westville 
Christine Clark, Medford Lakes 
Mrs. Jeanne Forbes, Mt. Holly 
Dianne Haase, Kinnelon 

Judy Haley, Somerville 

Valerie Haller, East Brunswick 
Becky Hellyer, Gladstone 
Robin Kirker, Montvale 
Wendy Klein, Somerset 

Linda Krotje, Newton 
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Mrs. W. E. Kuipers, Jr., Ridgewood 
Beverly Lentz, Thorofare 

Terrance Lewis, Bridgeton 

Judi Marino, Swedesboro 

Vincent Marino, Pittstown 

Sue Murray, Flemington 

Kristie Rowley, Jobstown 

M. Amos Rudderow, III, Moorestown 
Jan Marie Smith, Stewartsville 


NEW YORK 


Gretchen Alday, Williamson 
Diane Alec, Cutchogue 

Laudie Allen, Rhinebeck 

Janet Andre, Eden 

Christina Anken, Holland Patent 
Mrs. H. W. Appling, Shushan 
Jeanne Appling, Shushan 

George Asselin, Holcomb 

Mary Anne Aubin, Adams Center 


Economy an 


Clifford Allen Baldock, Lisbon 
Patti Basco, Oswego 

Stephanie Bashor, Orchard Park 
Bernice Bates, Walton 

Tessy Bauerschmidt, Weedsport 
Kitty Beak, Marcellus 

Darice Dawn Beardsley, Fillmore 
Nancy Beasley, Rochester 

Cecil Beers, Prattsville 

Lauree Belkevich, Troy 

Gilbert Benedict, Kirkville 
Robert Bennett, Bath 

Mrs. Clark Benson, Poland 
Wendy Benton, Sauquoit 

Patsy Berrus, Lowville 

Muriel Blaustein, Wallkill 

Dick Bliek, Williamson 

Ann Blythe, Williamson 
Marynette Bradford, Central Square 
Janine Brewster, Oakfield 

Cindy Britton, Chittenango 
John Bryon, Meridale 

Colleen Buchanan, Auburn 
Danny Bull, Suffern 

Betsey Burnett, Scotia 


Debbie Cahenzli, Cobleskill 
Deborah Campbell, Petersburg 
Mel Campbell, Little Valley 
Nancy Carlo, Troy 

Mary Carpenter, Chittenango 
Ann Carter, Poughkeepsie 
JoAnn Case, Amsterdam 
Melissa Cassidy, Silver Springs 
Vicki Chapin, Cobleskill 

Cindy Chapman, Rochester 
Edgar Chapman, Conewango Valley 
Gladys Chrisman, Poland 
Debra Clark, South New Berlin 
Theresa Connelly, Croton-on-Hudson 
Josephine Contro, Cooperstown 
Richard Cornelius, Oakfield 
Colleen Cottrell, Orchard Park 
Jennifer Cottrell, Orchard Park 
Ellen Coughlin, Sherburne 
Jonda Crosby, Portageville 
Dalene Cross, Castleton 
Robert Cross, Castleton 


Billy Joe Davis, Bainbridge 
(Continued on page 27) 








d value 


you can depend on 


season after season. 


The way a farm truck is designed 
and built will help determine how 
much value you'll get from it season 
after season. That’s why we con- 
centrate on building in lasting value 
in every Chevy truck. 


Rugged construction 
Many important areas of Chevy’s 
cab are double-walled for added 
strength: roof, upper rear panels, 
dash and cowl. Full inner fenders 
help protect outer fenders against 
corrosion. Standard frame rails are 
carbon steel with a yield strength 
of 32,000 psi. Fabricated flat, these 
frame rails help make installation 
of special bodies easy. Wide-track 
front axles have rated capacities 
from 5,000 to an available 12,000 
lbs. Single- and tandem-axle units 
available. GVWs range all the way 
up to 43,000 lbs. and GCWs are 
available as high as 60,000 lbs. 


‘CHEVY 


FARM 





Comfortable cab 

Chevy’s interior dimensions make 
driving both comfortable and con- 
venient. Cab design allows ample 
leg room, head room and steering 
wheel clearance. You also get 
power flow-through ventilation. 
Good visibility. And easy-to-see, 
easy-to-reach, easy-to-service 
instrumentation. 






a ' 
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Choice of power teams 
Match Chevy power to your load. 
You can order engines ranging 
from a 292 Six all the way up to 
an available 427 V8 teamed with 
4- or 5-speed transmissions or Alli- 
son automatics. All engines are 
equipped with a coolant recovery 
system that siphons overflow back 
to radiator when engine cools. 


Electro-Dip process 
helps fight off rust 
Chevy medium-duty conventional 
truck cabs are completely immersed 
in a bath of special primer, elec- 
trically charged to draw the pro- 
tective emulsion into every corner 
and crevice where rust and corro- 
sion can start. 


LASTING 








TRUCKS 


HI-CAP Grain Cleaner 


The double-screening cleaner that improves your grain... 


Clean Grain Dries BETTER, 
Stores BETTER, Sells BEST! 


when drying or storing or selling. 


Cobs, stalks, weeds and dirt cost 
you extra dollars when you store 
grain, when you dry it, or when you 
sell it. Clean grain quickly. . . thor- 
oughly with Hi-Cap. Low power re- 
quirement and one-man operation; 
Swinging auger makes feed-in 
easy. Three capacities to fit your 
needs. 


PRODUCTS TO HELP YOU CLEAN, 
STORE AND DRY YOUR GRAIN 


MODEL 548. (Up to 2400 b.p.h.*) 
Capacity to match high-volume 
harvesting equipment. 

MODEL 40. (Up to 1600 b.p.h*) The 
leader for on-the-farm cleaning of 
all types of grain. 

MODEL 36. (Up to 400 b.p.h.*) For 


continuous flow drying operations. 


* Capacity depends on cone screen size 
and moisture content of grain. 


DAVID coins ne 
Mason City, lowa 50401 


Send me information and the name of 
my nearest dealer on these products: 


Grain [eS] Bin- mi 
Stir-Ator Level Hi-Cap 


HI-CAP GRAIN CLEANER GRAIN STIR-ATOR BIN-LEVEL NeiDes 
> Address 


ROUGH 
RUGGED 


VERSATILE 


STRENGTH 

Rugged galvanized steel panels with deep 7%"’ corrugation provide tremen- 
dous strength eliminating the need for poles, beams or trusses. Equipment 
can be stored next to wall with head room to spare—100% usable space. 
ACCESS 

Large doors up to 24’ wide x 14’ high have ball bearing rollers for ease of 
operation allowing easy access for even the largest combines, (doors can be 
supplied for both ends). Standard size all steel man doors are also available. 
VERSATILITY 

IDEAL FOR: Machine Shed, Crop Storage, Livestock Shelter, Workshop, 
Corn Storage, Hog Barns, Livestock Confinement or Dairy Barns 

IT ALL ADDS UP TO... 

A dependable all steel building for your investment. We can manufacture 
any dimension to suit your needs now or in the future. 

CALL COLLECT OR WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE. 


N 
ADDRESS me 

CITY/TOWN STATE ZIP CODE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


C/o DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego Street, Liverpool, New York 13088 
Call Collect (315) 451-0282 


xX LENGTH 





AANY - 7/75 
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INDEPENDENT MILK PRODUCERS in federal Order 2 
(New York-New Jersey) milk-marketing area should attend 
meeting at 1 p.m. on Tuesday, July 8 at the Center for 
Progress Building, State Fairgrounds, Syracuse, New 
York. Idea is to organize independents to help in 
negotiating over-order milk prices. If plan works, 
maximum of 15 cents per hundredweight would be taken 
from over-order return for paying organization's costs... 
if no ''superpool' price was attained, there would be no 
cost to dairymen. 





EMPIRE FARM DAYS on August 12-14 will be held at same 
location as last year ... Neenan Brothers farm near 
Canandaigua, New York. See the equipment and ideas 

that will make your farm more profitable. 


MILK PRICES in New York-New Jersey milk market 
predicted by NEDCO economist Chet Smith to be 15-20 
cents/cwt above last year for June... up by 80 cents 

above last year in September. He estimates May-Decembe1 
to average 44 cents/cwt above 1974 levels. 


GRAIN PRICES slumping, and excellent wheat yields so far 
in Great Plains keep 'em dropping. Grain exports falter- 
ing. Looks like lot cheaper grain supplies in 1975-76 than 
in two previous years. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES are plentiful at prices being 
charged. Prices should start slide later in 1975, and 
continue dropping some into next year. 


GROWERS OF MINOR CROPS will be helped by $50, 000 
grant from USDA to New York's Experiment Station at 
Geneva... to research pesticides for small-acreage crops. 


HOG PRICES look favorable this year and until late 1976. 
Expansion of production by then will probably cut prices 
and profits. : 


FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES have been going up in U.S. 
since 1942. Highest is Rhode Island ($19.73 per acre)... 
and in Massachusetts when measured by tax rate per $100 
value ($2.06). 

For nation as a whole, though, real estate taxes 


per $100 of market value have been stable, actually 
declined in 1973 from year previous. 


JOHNSONGRASS has been identified in New York State in 
the Tully Valley south of Syracuse. It's a real bad actor 

. growing up to 8 feet high and spreading like ... a weed. 
Notify your county agent if you suspect it has joined you: 


LIME continues to be the component of good soil fertility 
most often overlooked. The days of just pouring on more 
cheap fertilizer are at least temporarily over... lime 
helps plants use the available plant nutrients. 


FEEDING ANIMAL WASTES won't be done under federal 
authorization for some time, according to officials at the 
Food and Drug Administration. Developing acceptable 
regulations has proved more difficult than once believed. 
Some states (California, for instance) have moved ahead 
in adopting their own standards for the practice. 


REGISTERED SPRAY MATERIALS for apples now include 
two combinations of Benlate (benomyl) with other fungi- 
cides ... one with Polyram, the other with Manzate 200. 
Pathologist Phil Arneson of Cornell urges the use of 
benomyl in combinations with other fungicides to prevent 
buildup of benomyl-resistant strains of pathogens. 


LIGHT INTENSITY is important to egg production. 
Cornell's Charles Ostrander advises light bulbs eight feet 
apart (40-60 watt bulbs) with a dimmer set so there will be 
one-half footcandle of light at darkest point. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


Dawn Davis, Holmes 

Jerri Davis, Bainbridge 

Linda Davis, North Bangor 
Scott Dechow, Cattaraugus 
Jean Dedrick, Belfast 

Laurence Dedrick, Belfast 
Mary Dedrick, Belfast 

Sandy Dell, Rensselaer 

Muriel DeLong, Interlaken 
Joseph DeLorenzo, Brockport 
Shari DeLorenzo, Brockport 
Mrs. William Denman, Auburn 
Erin Deward, Croton-on-Hudson 
Michael Dignelli, Peekskill 
Tara Duggan, Salt Point 

Linda Duncan, Cobleskill 


Jeanne Eickelberger, Wayland 
Fern Ellsworth, Wells Bridge 
Mrs, Joan Engst, Williamstown 


D. T. Fischer, Rock Stream 
Pamela Fordham, Hammondsport 
Janie Foster, St. Regis Falls 
Helen Fox, Verona 

Graydon Frazier, Endicott 
Rosalee Fullmer, Bath 


Cynthia Galley, Walton 

Shelly Geiger, Corfu 

Peggy Gilbert, Gilbertsville 
Lynne Gillette, Vernon 

Donna Giraudin, Haverstraw 
Sherri Girndt, Williamsville 
Carol Grant, Fredonia 

Sheila Green, Lockwood 

Sharon Guzik, Richfield Springs 
Elenore Gwinn, West Sand Lake 


Beth Haag, Rochester 

Joe Hafele, Walton 

Molly Hamilton, Otego 

Susan Harkness, Otego 

Mrs. Dale Harper, Salisbury 
Dorothy Harper, Smyrna 

Gail Haskins, Castile 

Lee Hawley, Clifton Springs 
Patty Hayes, Schaghticoke 

Sue Hayton, Stanley 

Howard Heckman, Jr., Jasper 
Norvelle Hemkes, Central Square 
Beth Herring, Scotia 

Susan Herter, Alden 

Tom Hewitt, Auburn 

Sue Hicks, Rhinebeck 

Florence Holcomb, Richford 
Paula Holowacz, Unadilla 

Mrs. Marilyn Holst, Germantown 
Dan Horton, Nichols 

Carl Howe, Sr., Dansville 

Ida Howell, Rock Stream 
Roxanne Howell, Rock Stream 
Leonard Huckans, Jfr., Milford 
Marilyn Hutchings, Cape Vincent 
Dale Hutton, Oakfield 

Paul Hutton, Oakfield 


Carolyn Irving, East Aurora 
Debbie Irving, East Aurora 
Linda Irving, East Aurora 

Millard Irving, East Aurora 


Vicki James, Hannibal 
Lucinda Johnson, Ogdensburg 
Nancy Johnson, Oswego 
Lonnie Lee Jump, Binghamton 


Sue Kemp, Caledonia 

Tammy Kinch, New Berlin 

Trudi Klein, New City 

Susan Klemme, Fort Plain 

Sandra Klinger, Burt 

Julie Krug, Waterford 

Joanne Kwasniewski, West Leyden 


Teresa LaBrie, Defreestville 
Cathy LaMarre, Ballston Spa 
Harold Lamb, Scio 

Betena Larrabee, Waverly 
Ron Laxton, Skaneateles 
Linda LeCuyer, Chase Mills 
Lucinda Lee, Cropseyville 
Barbara Lehman, Pittsford 
Mark Leitzan, West Falls 
Michelle Lemay, Wingdale 
Marie Lenzo, Owego 

Kathy Libby, New Woodstock 
Pat Lilholt, Oneida 

Mrs. Sharon Littlefield, Watertown 
Kolleen Logan, Fort Plain 
Robert Lohnes, Hoosick Falls 
Kris Lyman, Fulton 
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Judson MacLaury, Harpersfield David Nanni, Oakfield Wanda Peckhan, Petersburg 


Lynn MacLaury, Harpersfield Debbie Nanni, Oakfield H. Joseph Pendergast, Cobleskill 
Colleen Manning, Hudson Falls Sue Nascimbeni, Cairo Melody Petersen, Chittenango 
Sue Markus, North Salem Sharee Netzband, Durhamville Bonnie Petit, Cattaraugus 
Judy Marshall, Bath Robyn Nichols, Oakfield Donald Petit, Cattaraugus 
Jackie Marty, Memphis Laurie Nourse, New Woodstock Scot Phelan, Webster 
Sherri Marty, Memphis Liz Noveck, Dundee Frances Pollock, Troy 
Betty Matela, Brockport Nancy Nower, Hamilton Nancy Popiela, Arcade 
Diane McCoy, Walton Judy Nulty, Greenwich Connie Potwin, New Berlin 
Lori McGill, Ray Brook Elaine Poue, Honeoye 
Christine McMullen, Davenport pon Stephanie Powers, Lisbon 
Donald McNally, Jr., Cobleskill Kathleen O'Brien, Waverly Wade Powers, Lisbon 
Patt Meadows, Cobleskill Susan O Hara, New Woodstock Nancy Preston, Scotia 
Linda Melchionne, Canandiagua Suzanne Okoniewski, Baldwinsville Ben Purdy, Peekskill 
Mary Ann Metz, Amsterdam oe: eee Eden 
Lauri Milavec, Worcester pg en ‘ 

a : Se : engen Leslie O’Marah, Ogdensburg Ann Radell, Cobleskill 
Katrina Millick, Boonville oa § emichader. Hieleont 
Jack Minteer, Conesus Bobby Orth, Warnerville eee 

> : ath; . Debby Radley, Stafford 

Bis Cathie Orth, Warnerville ey y> 
Patty Morley, Victor ; : fs: 

é Sheila Ortlieb, Martinsburg Dennis Radley, Stafford 
Robbie Moore, Bath ae ; Patti Ra d, Cobleskill 
Dale Morrow, Orchard Park William Ostrander, Sidney ee ea eee 

Cyndie Reiman, Rochester 
Rod Morrow, Orchard Park Trish Beviile -Gocta. 
Celia Morse, Owego Elizabeth Packer, Endicott “as aoe 
ae 3 Patricia Reville, Scotia 
Mrs. Marylou Morse, Ithaca Kiki Papuga, Middletown Donna Rider. Rhinebeck 
Elizabeth Munson, West Winfield Katherine Paul, Syosset ; 


(Continued on page 30) 


WICKES PRESIDENT’S CELEBRATION SALE 


‘17 din FREE GIFTS. 


Buy a new Wickes building 
before August 10, 1975, and get 
your choice of free gifts cerTens 
from our new president : 
















SKYLIGHTS 





FREE WALK-IN DOOR cee 
or other building accessories 
of your choice up to $175 

in value. 


or 


FREE $175 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE redeemable 
in merchandise at any 
Wickes Lumber Center, 
Wickes Furniture 
Store or Wickes 
Big Acre Store. 





VENT PANELS 







WALK-IN DOOR 
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* 

John V. Drum is the new President 
of The Wickes Corporation, succeeding 

E. L. McNeely, elevated to Chairman of The Board. 





WINDOWS 





Offer good on any Wickes building bought before August 10, 1975 
including this new TOWN & COUNTRY utility building. 








WY Wickes Buildings 


A Division of The Wickes Corporation 








Waterville, New York, Box 356 » (315) 841-8949 ro 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, Box 667 » (717) 421-2185 | Call collect or mail coupon today AAT 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania, Box 669 « (814) 763-4481 : Name 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania, Box 300 © (717) 733-2312 | Address or RR 
Ws Northumberland, Pa., R-D.x1 * (717) 275-5672 l ten County 
ye 


Professionally Engineered Pole Buildings for Farm and Indust State ______ Zip ______ Phone _____ 





MORTON BUILDINGS 


IN 9 CHOICES OF LONG 
LASTING oaee ese SOEORS 
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HORSE BARNS 
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Box 30, Homer, N.Y. 13077 
Phone 607/749-2611 


@ Saves time, labor, forage boxes 
and trucks 


Model AB-8B 


“TEMPER. 
DRIES". 


This efficient dryer “temper dries” 
your grain .. . improves its quality 
to bring you a higher price. Its 
100°/o automatic, man-free opera- 
tion speeds your harvesting . ... 
holds operating costs to a mini- 
mum. It’s portable and versatile. 
Easy to operate. Best of all, it’s 
dependable. Designed and built by 
Farm Fans, with 22 years of experi- 
ence in the grain drying field. 








Easily Converts 
For Use As A 
Forage Wagon 
Grain Box 


Let us give you full details, 
including price. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


FLYNN: 


6770 COLLAMER ROAD 
E. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13057 
Telephone (315) 437-6536 












See The Big Ofinge One At: 
Suncook Valley 
Equipment Co., Inc. 


PO Box 220, Suncook, 
New Hampshire 03275 
603/485-5355 


28 








FIRST CLASS 





A WIDOW'S THOUGHTS 


The daily pressures of physical 
survival can destroy one’s sensitivity 
to natural beauty — these past months 
I have scarcely bothered to look 
around me at the bounty of the 
seasons. 

In the spring, even the lowly 
dandelion is worthy of our notice. 
The luxuriant blossoms cover the 
fields with a soft, golden carpet... 
and individually, they are intricate, 
detailed and lovely. I saw only a 
yellow “blob.” 

One day in early fall, I had a flat 
tire on a country road. While walking 
to the nearest farmhouse for assist- 
ance, I spied an aging clump of red 
clover, some of which had turned 
brown and gone to seed. I thought 
then —I had forgotten to notice the 
fields of clover, buttercups, daisies 
and black-eyed Susans — the purple 
asters and all the rest had come and 
gone, and it was too late to enjoy 
them. 

Down here in my little house on 
the edge of the village, I can look 
out my window at the open meadows 
and pastures to the north. Several 
old apple trees partially obstruct 
my view. Farther out, there are elm 
trees and a row of willows which 
line the Little Conewango Creek 
where my husband spent many happy 
hours fishing, trapping, and playing 
when he was a boy. 

Down here, if I take advantage of 
the opportunity, I can find my own 
identity. I can sort out my thoughts 
and decide what is important and 
what is not. There is so much that 
is unimportant and not worthy of 
any thought. Perhaps loneliness will 
cause me to seek and to find some- 
thing more conducive to peace of 
mind and a satisfying existence than 
a complete dependence upon the 
world of people. 

It is as though, this day, I have 
gathered the best of my husband's 
and my life together and brought it 
all down to this little house in the 
very neighborhood where he lived 
and grew and played. 

On the window ledge to my right, 
in an old-fashioned, ornate frame, I 


PLETGLIEL he arell ls 


JOE € BURESCH 








"THE NEW HAND SAYS HE? S "WILL? 
ING TO START AT THE VERY BOT- 
TOM AS LONG AS THE SALARY IS 
TOPS.” 
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have placed a small picture of Ed 
at age nine or ten. He is looking very 
pleased. I like to think that he would 
be pleased to see me living here. — 
Mrs. Edwin R. Rice, Randolph, New 
York 


SINCE 1785 


Warden Farm of Bamet, Ver- 
mont, has been in the family since 
January 19, 1785...190 years with 
five generations, the last two of 
which have operated it for the last 
100 years since April 1875. I wonder 
if there is a duplicate of two genera- 
tions operating for 100 years. 

I have a diary telling of the 
change in ownership on April 25, 
1875 and many other interesting 
things of farm life in those days. 
Oxen were the main source of 
power. 

At present, the farm is operated 
in partnership with our son David 
Warden and he has a son, William, 
so we hope it will continue to build 
history. 

I would like to hear from farm 
families with similar records. — 
Robert L. Warden, Barnet, Vermont 
05821 


Eos ar 
Why dont they 9—i@ Ee 
male a Grain 
pica that 
lly works? 


Havent you 
heard bout the 


IT REALLY 
WORKS 


The Bin-Level always spreads grain _uni- 
formly. That's because incoming grain is 
held in the hopper. When the weight is 
right, a mercury switch starts the Bin- 
Level motor; the full flow of grain is 
showered upward and outward, spreading 
grain evenly. Electricity is never wasted, 
no on/off switch needed. 


GUARANTEE . . . 


The only grain spreader that carries a 
written performance guarantee. The Bin- 
Level does what we say or your money 


DAVID... Se 
Mason City, lowa 50401 


Send me inforination and the name of 
my nearest dealer on these products: 


Bin- 
Level 


Grain [ ] 
Stir-Ator Hi-Cap 


Name 


Address 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 

Mr. Alfred Collins, Morrisville 
Refund on subscription. .. . . . SHAS 
| Mrs. Arthur Haggerty, Theresa 
j Refundion order.) 2 2) wee ee 10.00 
| Mrs. Joseph Kopejzna, Cobleskill 
| Retundroniondens es mre) manar bees 2.99 
Mrs. Sheldon Merritt, Delhi 
Account-clected rm mens ere DTEO2 
| Mrs. Arthur Reed, Copenhagen 

Accountacleared:s taene) = nshet cance. 4.80 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Leonard Wakley, Nelson 


| Settlement for damages. .... . 35.50 

| Mrs. Janice Plevinsky, Hallstead 

| Refund on recipe cards ..... . 26.00 

| Mrs. Howard Sebring, Gouldsboro 

RefUndkon) onde tinted tener 9.85 

| NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Harry Carty, Burlington 

i Refund’ontorders- 425.0) ae ee 5.10 

VERMONT 

| Mrs. Dale Hutchins, Whiting 

Refund’ onxorden, vasa te eo. ne 8.30 
CONNECTICUT 

| Mr. A. W. Carter, Guilford 

i Retundion) toolbox = an 80.95 


WHAT’S A CONSUMER? 


The Syracuse (New York) Better 
Business Bureau quotes a definition 
of “consumers” that originated in a 
California court: 

“Consumers are people who are 
persuaded by persons whom they 
do not know to enter into contracts 
they do not understand to purchase 
goods they do not want for money 
they do not have.” 


READER SERVICE 


“Do you still have your Protective 
Service?” is a question more than 
one subscriber has asked recently. 

In the December 1972 issue, we 
changed our name from SERVICE 
BUREAU to READER SERVICE, 
primarily because we felt the new 
title more clearly defined what we 
had to offer. Call it what you will, 
the service is still available. 

We help subscribers who are hav- 
ing difficulties with commercial 
concerns. We advise whether insur- 
ance companies and produce buyers 
are licensed, and whether correspon- 
dence schools are accredited. We 
try to locate sources of hard-to-get 
items, and refer readers to the 
proper agencies for data we do not 
have available. 

Although we cannot answer legal 
questions, we can advise on some 
farm regulations such as apply to 
line fences and posting against 
trespassers. 

We keep subscribers informed 
about home improvement pitfalls, 
homework offers, buying clubs and 
services, selling farm products, 
and franchise and home mail-order 
schemes — to name a few. 


Consumer Data 


We pass along general consumer 
information, such as warnings about 
dangerous products that have been 
sold in our area, fireplace safety, 
and new government regulations that 
protect the consumer. 

We pay a reward to the person 
vho gives information leading to 
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the arrest, conviction and imprison- 
ment for at least 30 days of anyone 
who defrauds, steals from, or com- 
mits arson against a subscriber. 

We cannot work on claims that 
are more than 6 months old, collect 
accounts for commercial enterprises, 
handle claims or settle disputes be- 
tween individuals, or get involved 
with legal matters. 

If you need help, send complete 
details and supporting data, such as 
cancelled checks, to: READER 
SERVIGE?-Ps°O:- Box 7370 hehaca. 
NY 14850. 


BIKE SAFETY 


Parents of young children and 
motorists, as well as bike riders, 
should be concerned with bicycle 
safety. With school out for the 
summer and with bicycle riding 
becoming more popular with adults, 
mishaps are bound to increase in 
coming months. 

Knowledge of the law as it per- 
tains to use, equipment and main- 
tenance is essential —but of equal 
importance is observance of the law. 

In New York State, the vehicle 
and traffic law is specific in respect 
to bicycles; yet nearly any motorist 
who does much driving can tell you 
of violations he observes on an al- 
most daily basis. Many of these 
result from ignoring regulations — 
not ignorance of them. For example, 
we doubt that there is a bike owner 
who does not realize that he must 
have a front light if he is riding 
after dark and that an adequate rear 
reflector is equally essential; yet an 
alarming percentage of older bikes 
seen traveling at night are not so 


equipped. 
What Can Be Done? 


Motorists and parents alike should 
also be concerned with better en- 
forcement of safety regulations. 
Parents can help by seeing that their 
children have proper equipment 
and obey the rules. We just do not 
have enough police officers to han- 
dle the paperwork that would be 
involved if police were to ticket 
every cyclist who is caught violating 
the law. However, more warnings 
by police could help. 

Training and information pro- 
grams, such as those offered by 4-H 
Clubs, schools, and police agencies, 
do a lot of good; but much more 
needs to be done. 

Readers who want to know more 
about the New York law can send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to READER SERVICE, P. O. Box 
370-BIC, Ithaca, NY 14850. 


INSURANCE DATA 


Free single copies of “A Shopper’s 
Guide to Term Life Insurance” are 
being offered by the publishers of 
CONSUMER NEWSWEEK and 
CONSUMER CONTACT. Send a 
long, stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to Consumer Insurance Guide, 
Washington, DC 20045, with your 
request. 


IN HOSPITAL 


AT HOME 


Local agent “Turk” Muller of Bath, N.Y. delivered checks totalling 
$33,700.00 to Frank Green also of Bath. The payments covered 
weekly income and medical expense benefits. 


What happened was — on the afternoon of December 23, 1971 
Mr. Green, driving tractor, was hauling a load of logs. Climbing 
up a hill the wagon and tractor started slipping backward. The 
tractor lost traction skidded out of control then tipped over with 
Green crushed beneath. His spine was fractured causing permanent 


loss of use of his legs. 


Two days before the accident agent Muller wrote New North 
American policies for Mr. Green. The protection actually went in 
force at noon of the same day on which Mr. Green was terribly 


hurt. 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Kenneth Lyon, Friendship, N.Y. $349.11 
Chain saw throttle stuck — cut fingers 

Robert Granger, Belmont, N.Y.. 
Kicked by cow — broke leg 

Walter A. Smith, Hinsdale, N.Y. . . . 
Pedestrian accident — broke leg 

Carole J. Hansen, East Otto, N.Y. .. . 
Slipped on ladder — broke wrist 

Barbara Houghton: Scipio Center, N.Y. . 2,090.00 
Hit door ofscar — head injury 

Everett TenHuisen, Westfield, N.Y.. . . 1,007.95 
Kicked by cow — broke wrist 

Maude C. Abbey, Sinclairville, N.Y... . .255.75 
Fell in sawmill — inj. ribs 

Cynthia Segar, Horseheads, N.Y... . . .554.50 
Auto accident — head inju 

Mary D. Reynolds, Earlville, NY . 1,050.00 
Auto accident — inj. shoulder 

Edward H. Bulriss, Mooers, N.Y... . . 
Fell from loader — inj. ribs 

Edward Park, Cortland, N.Y... . . . .1,790.00 
Fell off trailer — inj. head 

Virginia Whitmarsh, Cuyler, N.Y... . . 1,265.00 
Slipped and fell — injured head 

Herman Scutt, Walton, N.Y... ... . 
Tractor overturned — fractured pelvis 

George Licthfus, Delhi, N.Y. . 

Fell over tractor wheel — inj. ‘shoulder 
Joseph R. Gugino, Collins, N.Y... . . 1,189.64 
Thrown off truck — inj. neck 
Irwin E. Sayward, Willsboro, N.Y. . . . .353.55 
Caught on baler chain — inj. hand 
Hubert A. Durant, Bombay, N.Y... . . 

Needle broke off — injured toe 
William V. Fox, Johnstown, N.Y. 

Tractor hit beam — inj. neck, back 
John M. Kemp, Stafford, N.Y. ..... . 265.71 

Cultivator frame fell — cut hand 
Flossie B. Lee, Oak Hill, N.Y. 

Washing windows, fell — broke wrist 
L. Margaret Rommel, Cold Brook, N.Y. . 

Fell on stairs — broke wrist 
Ruth Fay Askins, Carthage, N.Y. 

Kicked by cow — inj. ankle, foot 
Roscoe Call, Evans Mills, N.Y. . 

Bale fell from elevator — inj. knee 
Frederick G. Talbot, Lowville, N.Y. . - . 
Bleachers broke, fell — injured back 

William L. Stoffle, Turin, N 
Truck accident — injured neck 

David N. Orth, Eaton, N.Y... .. . 
Auto accident — broke leg 

David A. Przestrzelski, Fort Plain, N.Y. . . 350.25 
Wrench slipped — broke tooth 

Helen E. Ranney, Lockport, N.Y... . . 1,210.00 
Fell down steps — broke ankle 

Francis E. Link, Sr., Taberg, N.Y. 
Auto accident — broke hip 


. 1,831.89 
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. 341.78 


.458.57 


. 600.00 
1,638.86 


.404.95 
.521.65 


225.00 
344.86 

. 346.87 

. 286.55 
1,335.00 


. 575.00 


Frederick K. Halliday, Tully, N.Y.. . . $2,118.08 
Unloading fertilizer — broke hand 

Myron A. Green, Honeoye, N.Y. .... . 536.36 
Truck accident — broke ribs 

Carl Richard Vreeland, Otisville, N.Y.. . .225.57 
Window fell — cut hand 

Henry Carl Gregory, Garrattsville, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — broke arm 

Metro A. Demchko, Richfield Spr., N.Y. . 
Fell off garage roof — injured knee 

Raymond G. Foster, Jr., Maryland, N.Y. 1,310.71 
Slipped and fell — broke ankle 

William Croll, Valley Falls, N.Y. . 1,315.00 
Fell off front end loader — inj. back 

Lewis Brander, Lisbon, N. aes 
Caught in forage harvester — broke ane 

George R. Runions, Madrid, N.Y.. 
Pinned underneath truck — inj. legs. 

Hans Hall, Jefferson, N.Y. . . : 
Struck by tree limb — inj. head 

Donald L. Hoffman, Sr., Hornell, N.Y. 
Pruning, saw slipped — cut thumb 

Raymond Mullen, Canisteo, N.Y... . . 
Gored by hogs — injured knee 

Robert L. Heckman, Woodhull, N.Y. . . 
Cranking tractor, kicked — broke arm 

Dane French, Owego, N.Y........ - 525.00 
Fell out of tree — broke teeth 

Ronald P. Gwara, Candor, N.Y. . 1,000.00 
Stepped on electric cord — burned foot 

Catherine M. Alexander, Groton, N.Y. . 1,285.70 
Carrying feed upstairs, fell — broke leg 

John W. Stevens, Whitehall, N.Y. . . . .754.31 
Stung by hornet — infected arm 

Roy E. Heit, Savannah, N.Y... . . . . 2,444.65 
Fell off hay wagon — broke neck 

David C. Johnson, Newark, N.Y. 
Struck by backhoe — inj. chest 

Janet M. Kirsch, Cowlesville, N. Y. 
Fell down stairs — broke ribs 

George R. Slater, Ulster, Pa 
Feeding pigs, fell — broke leg 

Richard L. Leamer, Sr., North East, Pa. 3,125.00 
Ran over by bulldozer — broke arm 

Cynthia L. May, Erie, Pa. 
Caught under mower — cut foot 

Raymond H. Konkle, Blairstown, N.J. . 1,034.28 

aught between tailgate & stump — inj. hand 

Michael L. Hook, Farmingdale, N.J. . . 1,157.14 
Truck turned over — broke ribs 

Donald Herron, Greenfield, Mass. . 1,000.00 
Knocked down by cow — broke ribs 

Ray Leon Stone, Cornish Flat, N.H. 
Auto accident — injured neck 

lrene A. Perkins, White River Jct., Vt. 
Caught heel on step, fell — broke | eg 

Armand W. Benoit, St. Albans, Vt. ; 
Kicked by cow — inj. hip 


789.56 
. 333.00 


302.13 
,937.50 

_ 1,167.61 
283.58 
332.15 
823.00 


. 1,066.14 
.928.91 


.481.15 
694.00 
. 303.00 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


P.O. Box 100 


Ithaca, New York 14850 








LICKITY “CHIPSTER” 


... biggest little chipper 
on the market.. 
will process branches up to 
2” in diameter...does a 
better job than many larger 
chipper-shredders. 











A small chipper that out-performs many 


larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 

Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 


‘COMPACT 
SPLITTER 





The ‘‘Compact’’ Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
or stove wood. 

Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 
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2Waysto 4 
Fight Infections Fast 
DR. NAYLOR BLU-KOTE®... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for use in his own herd, this quick-drying, 
antiseptic, penetrating protective wound 
dressing fights both bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. Dries-up lesions 
associated with cow pox, ring worm, teat 
sores and gall sores. 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle 6-0z. Aerosol Spray 


DR. NAYLOR RED-KOTE®... 


the modern, non-drying red oil antiseptic 
dressing that holds, protects, soothes 
and softens to speed healing of stubborn 
wounds. Promotes healthy new skin 
growth on wounds, wire cuts, burns, 
chafed areas, scratches and sore teats. 
Like all Naylor Dairy Dependables, avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 
13808. Dept. 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle 6-0z. Aerosol Spray 





trademarks The H. W. Naylo 


rR Blu-Kote and (a) Red-Kote are  L 
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Repel Birds, Animals 


ELECTRONIC SOUNDS FULLY AUTOMATIC 
WITH PHOTO CELL 
STORAGE BATTERY POWER 
VERY RUGGED 


AV-ALARM CORP. 


PO. BOX 2488 SANTA MARIA, CA. 


PHONE (805) 922-5765 93454 










See Your Dealer or Order Direct. Retail orders Post Paid. 


H&S END SECTION CO. 
Dept.RNY Bedtord, lowa 50833 
30 









H&S END SECTION 


e Money back guarantee against plug-up in the 
end guard e Improved edges: Smooth—finer edge 
(2.15) ~Underserrated—uniform  serration 
(2.35) e Fits all mowers with 3 inch wide sections e Longer wear 


Contest: 24-5 


(Continued from page 27) 


Kathy Rider, Red Hook 
Shelly Rouse, North Rose 
Caroll Rowen, Germantown 
Inga Rudd, Jordanville 
Cindy Ruparshek, Fly Creek 
Iffie Ruparshek, Fly Creek 
Kathy Russell, Horseheads 
Herbert Rycroft, Buffalo 


Debbie Scheitinger, Ghent 
Irmentrud Scheitinger, Ghent 
Amy Schermerhorn, Corinth 
Cathy Schreiber, Pleasant Valley 
Lee Schreiber, Pleasant Valley 
Susi Schulte, Manlius ‘ 
Laura Schultz, Lockport 

Bessie Scofield, Adams 

John Scofield, Adams 

Leland Scofield, Adams 

Dale Seelman, Verona 

Robin Settle, Scotia 

Linda Shanks, Lima 

Ethan Sherwin, Elba 

Doug Sinclair, Nassau 

Niki Slocum, New Woodstock 
Gordon Smith, Fillmore 

Steven Smith, Fillmore 

Lisa Sokolowski, Earlton 
Darlene Soule, Hamilton 
Debbie Soule, Hamilton 

Jana Spink, Valley Falls 

Chris Stahl, Hannibal 

Gail Stalker, Corfu 

Lucy Steele, Shushan 

Debbie Stoodley, Granville 
William Stone, Schenectady 
Ann Marie Straut, Franklin 
Joyce Struck, Binghamton 

Mrs. Victor Struck, Binghamton 
Mrs. Elaine Swiler, Cameron 
Sally Tator, Rhinebeck 

Heather Taylor, Croton-on-Hudson 
Kelly Terk, Howe Cave 

Judy Thies, Franklin 

Mike Thomsen, New Berlin 
Mrs. Vicki Tillett, East Meredith 
Ruth Tobiassen, West Berne 
Loretta Tomlin, Hillsdale 

B. L. Towse, Sharon Springs 


Glen VanBuskirk, Orchard Park 
Wayne Vanderlaan, Kendall 
Denise Van Poortvliet, Cassadaga 
Karen Van Vliet, Pine Bush 
Sharon Vrooman, Schoharie 


Nancy Walsh, Orchard Park 
Susan War, East Amherst 
Burton Weldy, Bath 

Mrs. Susan Wendler, Appleton 
Sandy West, Livonia 

Torin Westfall, Poughquag 
Carla Wilbeck, Amenia 

Craig Wilcox, Churchville 
Lori Willsey, Springfield Center 
Lynn Wilson, Cooperstown 
Linda Winter, White Plains 
Joan Withey, Skaneateles 
Lesley Woodcock, Pawling 


Ann Zaengle, Worcester 

Ed Zaengle, Worcester 
Duane Zeller, Fillmore 
Jeffrey Zeller, Fillmore 
Rodney Zeller, Fillmore 
Jean Zonneville, Williamson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mike Brace, Meadville 

Jennifer Burford, Valencia 
Maria Campomizzi, Hulmeville 
Darlene Cline, Williamsport 
Deborah Lynn Crocker, Pittsfield 
Carol Cupchak, Quakertown 
Francis Danver, Clearfield 

Lois Doyle, Holicong 

Kileen Duttry, Clearfield 
Martha Duttry, Clearfield 
Diana Fisher, Kittanning 

Diane Forcey, Woodland 

Beth Fulmer, Collegeville 
Cindy Gardner, Montrose 

Lauri Haas, Meadville 

Maureen Harrigan, Athens 
Patsy Hill, Berwick 

Carla Holtzhauser, Conneaut Lake 
Karen Homer, Orcland 

Calvin Huntzinger, Quakertown 
Dennis Knarr, Troutville 

Sally Knarr, Troutville 

Melonie Langford, Clearfield 
Janette Lewis, Montrose 
Patricia Mahon, Montrose 

Vicki Martini, Brockway 


Theda Meyers, Kempton 
Dorothy McCann, Glenolden 
Peggy McNamara, Susquehanna 
William Paxton, Latrobe 

Eric Pitts, Hartstown 

Mary Kay Reese, Cochranton 
Holly Rydzewski, Montrose 
Laura Sands, Montrose 

Richard Sands, Jr., Montrose 
Ellen Seymour, Columbia Cross Roads. 
Mary Ann Smarto, Newtown 
Jill Snodgrass, Jamestown 
Theresa Sparduti, Sayre 

Heidi Story, Montrose 

Karen Stung, Meshoppen 
Leslie Styborski, Saegertown 
Lorri Suffel, Doylestown 

Marie Therese Thomson, Meadville 
Cindy Wagner, Titusville 
Charleen Watts, Royersford 
Doris Williams, Curwensville 
William Wise, Punxsutawney 


RHODE ISLAND 


Karen Chamberland, Woonsocket 
Priscilla Fennessey, Portsmouth 
Joan Gregory, Cumberland 
Craig Hawksley, West Kingston 
Robert Saccoccio; Cranston 
Alice Steere, Chepachet 

Harold Steere, Chepachet 


VERMONT 


Joni Lynn Bohannon, St. Albans 
Leatha Brown, Starksboro 

Olive Gilmond, St. Albans 
Mary Merrill, Bennington 

S. Parnell, Whiting 

Cheri Pelletier, Castleton 

Bea Simon, Montpelier 

Patti Smith, Brattleboro 


TOP JUDGES 


Contestants who won trophies 
(as well as ribbons) for unusually 
high horse-judging scores were: 


Kathy P. Atwood 

Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
Karen Bunting 

Honesdale, Pennsylvania 
Ronnie Gilpin 

Lincroft, New Jersey 
Karen Isberg 

Pearl River, New York 
Carla Ketchum 

Bliss, New York 
Janet Kingsbury 

Washington, New Jersey 
Mary Ann Monn 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
Cindy Preston 

Ithaca, New York 
Cozata Solloway 

Oneonta, New York 
Jolane Sullivan 

Norwich, New York 
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AG MUSEUM: 


The Cayuga County Agricultural 
Museum recently opened its doors 
at Emerson Park, on the south edge 
of the city of Auburn, New York. 
Until October 15, it will be open 
every day from 1] am. to 7 p.m. A 
small admission charge is made. 

Curator Ward O’Hara...a_ suc- 
cessful farmer and John Deere dealer 
in the area... reports that the time 
period represented by items in the 
museum is between post-Civil War 
and the 1930's. A visit offers a great 
opportunity to reminisce for older 
folks who well remember the items 
on display ... or for younger people 
to become acquainted with a bygone 
era. 

For details, contact Mr. O’Hara at: 
R.D. #3, Auburn, New York 13021. 


Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 
Jay’s Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc. 


La Fargeville 
C &J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Nelliston 
Del’s Tractor Sales 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Co., Inc 


Wellsville 
Stout Bros. Sales & Service 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Galvin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 





New MF 200 Shearbar Forage Harvester. 
Perfect for medium-sized tractors. 
Straight-line design virtually stops wagon 
sidedraft. Infeed reverse clears slugs. A 
main slip clutch protects drive trail. 
Available with 5’ hay pickup: one- oF 
two-row quick-attaching row crop units. 
And your 2 row crop attachment can 
handle 28” to 40” row spacing. 





Big-tractor chopper 
has hearty 
appetite. 










N 


LEPiesS | DE-DEEIVERY. 








MASSIVE 26" 


WIDE CUTTERHEAD OPTIONAL 


__——__ TRACTOR CAB CONTROLS 





OPTIONAL HELIX 
KNIFE GRINDER 


ROLESRATEEESGCOPE PIO 





TRACTOR CAPABILITY 
OP Oat 7>: Ae 









RECUT 
SCREEN WIDE AXLE AND DUALS 
CAPABILITY TRACTOR CLEARANCE (2-ROW) 


CHOOSE 6' HAY PICKUP 
3-ROW OR 2-ROW CORN HEADS 
(2-ROW HANDLES 28" TO 40" ROWS WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT) 


Get more and better forage...and get it in faster with a high 
capacity MF 260. Equally at home in hay or corn. Designed from 
the ground up for high-speed, big tonnage, big-power chopping. 
Built for your needs today...and down the road...as you trade 
up to more tractor power. The 260 is engineered to take the 


1 
punishment of dawn-to-dusk chopping behind tractors up to Hitch up LL 
Massey Ferguson 


175 hp. And fill your wagons fast with the most uniform feed 


ever. Get the full story at your MF dealer— many have the MF 
260 ready now to help you boost production in this year’s forage crop. 0 ASSCY. 























Wayne’ Care-Gram 


Wayne opens latest 
new feed plant at 
Alexander, New York 


It's the most modern and efficient feed 
oroduction plant in the state (and perhaps the 
world). It’s our third plant serving New York 
livestock producers. 

We're located at Alexander, Sangerfield 
and Gouvenour because you're here. Because 
you need the consistent quality of Wayne Feeds. 
Plus fast, reliable delivery, fresh from the mill. 

Our new Alexander plant produces 
almost every feed in the Wayne line with 
automated precision. Here, you will find our 
best for dairy and beef cattle, for hogs, for 
poultry and for horses. 

And all of this capability is available 
to you, through your local Wayne dealer. 
He’s big enough to have the answers you 
need. But never so big that he stops caring 
about each head of livestock on your farm. 


Wayne cares... 
about serving you. 


ver ew 
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WAYNE 
FEEDS 
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Allied Mills, Inc. 
Chicago, IL 60606 
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The MF 124 (126 wire tie) delivers haymaking 
capacity you're not likely to find elsewhere 
in this class. 

Look at this! Throat opening —among the 
biggest, 293 sq. in. Stroke—a long 30 in. 

Speed —fast as a heartbeat, 80 strokes per 
minute. 

Exclusive! With the famous 124 Suretie 
Knotter, you keep baling hour after hour. 
Suretie is so efficient and simple you can switch 
from sisal to plastic without adjustment. 

Full pickup view. That’s another advantage 
for the 124 or 126. No blind crossfeeds. And in 








sh 


MF 12 Economy Baler. Low 


price for smaller operations, yet Density Control. Lets you 
makes 15,000 bales without a control bale density with 
stop for greasing. hydraulics. 





Finish baling sooner with an 
MF 124 or 126 Rectangular Baler. 





Exclusive Optional Tractor Seat 









reserve for heavy windrows is the MF extra 
flywheel energy, shearbolt capacity, and 
slipclutch torque. 

Ask your MF dealer listed here about 
these MF balers, their features and attachments. 
If you’re missing bales and missing meals, this 
may well be the time for you to... 


Hitch up bi 
to Massey. 


MF 22 Bale Thrower. Controlled ¥ by 
from the tractor seat. Makes on 
baling a one-man job. oe 





Two Eager-Eater Pickups. 

Regular 4-bar 52-tooth or 7 yo 
Maxpac 5-bar 85-tooth ES eo 
(standard on 126). Exclusive Suretie Knotter. 


30% fewer parts—less to go 


: : wrong. 65% less twine slack— 
Exclusive 3-Point Roller-Plunger _ tight bales. 


Support is most stable there is. 
Precise knife alignment. 
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Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 
Jay’s Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc. 


La Fargeville 
C &J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Nelliston 
Del’s Tractor Sales 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 


Wellsville 
Stout Bros. Sales & Service 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Galvin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 





New MEF Forage Boxes. 14’ MF 114 
and 16’ MF 116. Great match for 
today’s high-output choppers. Big 600 
and 687 cu. ft. capacities. Self- 
unloading. Made with 100% water- 
proof plywood bolted to all-steel 
frame for long life, strength. Plus 3 
beaters and 6’ high sides standard. 
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OUR COVER 


Empire Farm Days '75 will be held at 
the same site as in 1974 ... the Neenan 
Brothers farm near Canandaigua, New 
York. It will be a great show! 

Photos: Dwight Hayes 
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Kee 
blackbirds 
from 

stealin 
Avitrol. 


your torn! Just have it 


applied by air and 
wage WC a “7 
it's “Bye-Bye Blackbirds! 
A very light application is all it takes. 
A few birds find it and eat it. They react 
by flying erratically and uttering distress 
signals. The other members of the flock 


get the message and head for safer 
feeding grounds. 





Avitrol FC Corn Chop-99 Bait broadcast 
on about one-third of a field is enough to 
move the birds out. Two or three light 
applications during the season keeps 
them out. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 


More Disc-power per Dollar! 


PITTSBURGH Disc Harrows have a reputation for compact maneuver- 
ability and effortless, hitch-up and go handling. Carefully selected 
materials are used in the no-nonsense design to give you the most 
harrow for your dollar. See them at the Empire Farm Days. 


PITTSBURGH Wheel-Type 
Disc Harrows 


Here’s husky, rigid construction 
tied in with easy, one-man hand- 
ling. Self-leveling spring type hitch 
and adjustable disc scrapers are 
standard equipment. Seven widths, 
8 ft. to 14 ft. — 7% in. or 9-in. disc 
spacing. Automotive type 14-in. gage wheels, spaced 80 inches or 106 inches apart, 
have anti-friction roller bearings. Plain or cut-out discs of specially processed Max-Till 
steel. Gangs run on triple-sealed, life-lube bearings. 


PITTSBURGH PRL Rigid 


Simple. Effective. Make arrangements 
now for application by a certified operator. 
Call Agway for details. 










Mounted Disc Harrow 


Plenty of muscle and performance, along with 
pick-up convenience, make this harrow a great 
buy. Five sizes, 5-ft. to 10-ft. Rugged angle 
construction and heavy duty hardware through- 
out assure you long, trouble-free service. 





PITTSBURGH PAL 
Adjustable Mounted 
Disc Harrow 


Our newest disc harrow, fully adjustable for extra 
versatility. Three cutting widths, 5-ft. through 7-ft., 
weighing 572 to 743 Ibs. Outstanding features are 
heavy construction, easy angle adjustment, and com- 
pact-design for short turns at the headlands. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
STULL COMPANY, 701 Fourth Ave., Coraopolis, Pa. 15108 


UEBLERS, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH FORGINGS CO., FARM TOOLS DIV., CORAOPOLIS, PA. 15108 
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JUST BECAUSE 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of Or- 
ganized States, King Richard the Lying-Hearted 
became embroiled in a bitter controversy over 
his fitness to govern. It had come to pass be- 
cause of an incident at a place called Rivergate, 
and ensuing attempts to use the “king’s privi- 
lege” to cover it all up. 

Apologists for King Richard said that he had 
temporarily flipped his crowned lid... gone mo- 
mentarily out of his cotton-pickin’ mind. His 
enemies gleefully claimed that he was an ex- 
pletive-deleted liar. Both sides generally agreed 
that... whichever the case...he was unfit to 
govern the land. 

Now a king in O.S. did not achieve his ex- 
alted position because of the blueness of his 
blood... but instead was elected by the people. 
Soon it would be time to go to the ballot box 
to name a new king. 

And it came to pass that polltakers circulated 
among the people to find out who had captured 
their allegiance. Lo! The most popular candidate 
was handsome Prince Ready Teddy... a very 
rich man who spoke often and eloquently of 
his concern for the poor. 

There was only one problem . . . an incident at 
a place called Fellowquiddick that indicated 
irresponsibility and even callousness on the part 
of the prince. He himself claimed that, under 
the stress of the event, he had temporarily 
flipped his lid... gone momentarily out of his 
cotton-pickin’ mind. His enemies preferred the 
conclusion of the judge who had reviewed the 
evidence . . . that Prince Teddy was an expletive- 
deleted liar. 

Now the moral of the story is perfectly clear 

.. politics, like love, is blind. 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


Some folks accuse me of journalistic overkill 
in promoting attendance at Empire Farm Days, 
coming up on August 12-14 at the Neenan 
Brothers farm west of Canandaigua, New York. 
But I can’t think of a better (and more enjoy- 
able) way to find out what’s new and useful in 
farm technology. 

There will be about 200 ethers showing 
their wares... all the way from lightning rods 
to tractors pulling eight-bottom plows. And a 
great drawing card is that so much of the field 
equipment is actually put to the test by being 
demonstrated under field conditions. 

Add to all this the opportunity to visit with 
friends and neighbors... what better way to 
spend a day or so between grain harvest and 


silo filling! 


TEENAGE WORKERS 


I overheard a farmer the other day talking 
about young non-farm people in_ his area. 
“Can’t something be done to help them out,” 
he asked. “They. want to work...not for big 
money... but they want to be with somebody. 
Many of them just can’t get a job with labor 
laws the way they are, wludiee the minimum 

wage. 

Time was when I would have drawn my pen 
and rushed into the fray in an attempt to make 
it more possible for teenagers to get jobs. But 


itorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


the battle has been thoroughly fought . . . labor 
unions and the liberal elite have clearly won 
the struggle to thrust upon young folks years 
of free time for leisure activities. 

Farm families don’t have a problem finding 
constructive activity for their kids... it lies on 
all sides every day. Non-farm parents can also 
offer gainful employment to their children with 
some ‘planning and family financing. Buy some 
equipment...pay ‘em ‘enough to stimulate 
interest .. . spend a lot of time helping with 
their work. 

The majority of our society seeks to keep 
young people “having fun” instead of helping 
with the work of the world... and the kids all 
too often get bored...or worse. A wave of 
vandalism is only one negative symptom of the 
result. 

But any family can create situations that 
make youngsters feel important (and well-paid) 
if the attempt is given a high-enough priority. 


ACA PROGRAM 


Of all the things that tend to divide the hu- 
man race into suspicious sub-groups, probably 
lack of communication heads the list. Farmers 
and non-farmers are not exempt from the natu- 
ral tendency to develop mutual animosities... 
largely based on the acceptance of half-truths 
and untruths about each other. 

One organization dedicated to overcoming 
the communication gaps between these two 
groups is the Agriculture Council of America, 
Suite 1025, 1625 Eye Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. It has embarked on an ambitious 
program involving such “get-’em-together” 
events as having farm and urban families visit 
each other for an entire weekend, a Farm Line 
to answer questions about farming by telephone, 
Mayor’s Acres (proceeds from crops on desig- 
nated farm acreage will be used for city chari- 
ties), and Consumer Action Panels. 

The ACA deserves the support of the farm 
and agribusiness community. 


GOYOTES- Kits SHEEP 


A research project out in Montana has come 
up with a profound conclusion, to wit: “What 
we have shown is that coyotes under certain 
circumstances do kill ee 

The study involved 2,000 sheep exposed to 
predation from March to October, 1974. Preda- 
tors were allowed to take as many sheep as they 
would... coyotes killed 429 sheep (364 of which 
were lambs); two sheep were killed by golden 
eagles, and two by feral dogs (which also wounded 
11 more). 

The amazing thing about all this is that a 
research study was required to prove that coy- 
otes actually kill sheep! In the Northeast, every 
sheep owner knows that dogs kill sheep ... and 
cause far more damage to sheep flocks than just 
the ones they kill. 

Maybe now we'll need research to discover 
that cats kill birds, or that fish eat worms... or 
that the sun rises in’ the east! 


But there are folks who choose to Believe. 


that coyotes do not kill sheep. Years of experi- 
ence by ranchers who have seen the bloody re- 
mains ... as well as learned research by colleges 
..do not dent the beliefs of those who are 
blind because they refuse to see. 
This is only one facet of a much more pro- 
found problem... the avoidance of reality on 


the part of millions of people who insist upon 
creating in their minds the kind of world they 
want. They avoid looking at the millions of 
acres of forest denuded by the gypsy moth. 
accuse U.S. oil companies alone of creating the 
energy crisis (even as they whiz at 85 mph down 
the expressways)...and call any scientist a 
charlatan if his ideas disagree with their own. 
Sometimes, folks, the truth is too painful for 
us mortals to face... and I can understand that. 
But the Good Book had it right when it said 
that the truth will set us free. We desperately 
need, as mankind has always needed, a capacity 
to search for and accept truth even if it con- 
flicts with some cherished belief of our own. 


GOOD WORKERS 


You know, journalists at times seem to be 
adversaries of public officials ... reporting their 
goofs, and in general championing the average 
citizen in conflict against an entrenched bureau- 
cracy. But I'd like to report that this editor at 
least has great respect for the overwhelming 
majority of government workers. 

Across the years, it’s been my privilege to 
have become personally acquainted with dozens 
of folks who dwaw their salaries from the public 
till at local, state, and federal levels. Most of 
them work hard and honestly, doing a great 
deal on behalf of us all. 

We taxpayers beat on ‘em often enough... 
let's offer them a deserved bouquet now and 
then, too! 


LIFE 1S INFLATIONARY 


Of great concern to many people recently 

has been the erosion of life savings by inflation 

. loss in value of savings accounts . . . the 
shrinking purchasing power of every dollar. 

While visiting about all this with a farmer 
recently, he made an interesting comment. 
“Well, it’s possible to invest in things that will 
hedge against inflation . . . land, for instance. It 
has gone up in value even faster than inflation 
for quite a few years. 

“You know,” he mused, “I’ve often thought 
that life itself is sort of inflationary. Our lives 
reduce in real value . . . just like our money 

. if we don’t invest them in something. If | 
leave the wheat seed in the bag, it becomes less 
valuable every day . . . but properly placed in 
the ground, it grows in worth by leaps and 
bounds.” 

By gum, I think he has a philosophy that 
will stand the test of time! 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


During the next 12 months it is estimatec 
that the federal government will be forced to 
tap the public debt market for at least $80 
billion—the planned federal deficit for the yeai 

To get an idea of how much money $80) 
billion is, it’s the same as $940 from every job 
holder. It is the equivalent of about $1,176 fron 
every household in the United States. Imagin: 
the pandemonium it would cause if you an 
all your neighbors ran down to the local loai 
office and all tried to borrow $1,100 on the 
same day! That’s the sort of increased load nov 
hitting the public-debt market. — Secretary 0, 
Agriculture Earl Butz 


THE PASSING PARADE 


An editor gave a speech the other day, and 
then shook hands with a line of people con- 
gratulating him on his message and delivery. 

A man came along whose only comment was, 
“It stunk.” The same man came through the 
line twice more, and each time made a disparay- 
ing remark about the speech. 

The editor turned to the master of ceremonivcs 
and asked, “Who’s that guy, anyway?” 

“Oh, don’t mind him, > was the reply. “He’s 
only the town fool...never had an organized 
thought in his life...he just repeats what he 
hears!”’ 

American A griculturist, August, 1975 
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Wayne opens latest 
new feed plant at | 
Alexander, New York 











It's the most modern and efficient feed 
production plant in the state (and perhaps the 
world). It's our third plant serving New York 
livestock producers. 

We're located at Alexander, Sangerfield 
and Gouvenour because you're here. Because 
you need the consistent quality of Wayne Feeds. 
Plus fast, reliable delivery, fresh from the mill. 

Our new Alexander plant produces 
almost every feed in the Wayne line with 
automated precision. Here, you will find our 
best for dairy and beef cattle, for hogs, for 
poultry and for horses. : 

And all of this capability is available 
to you, through your local Wayne dealer. 
He's big enough to have the answers you 
need. But never so big that he stops caring 
about each head of livestock on your farm. 






Ty. 





Is, 







Wayne cares... 
about serving you. 


William J. Bryan, Plant Mgr. AC 716/591-2100 






Allied Mills, Inc 
Chicago, IL 60606 





Dennis J. Oullette 
operates a fruit farm 
near Sterling, New 
York, and sells fruit 
through this large 
roadside market on 
route 104 near Os- 
wego, New York. 


Roadside 


marketing advice 


For several years, the Extension 
Service and Cook College have 
sponsored a Roadside Marketing 
Conference in New Jersey. Proceed- 
ings of the 1973 and 1974 confer- 
ences contain many pointers of 
interest to roadside marketers, in- 
cluding these items of advice from 
growers serving as panel participants. 

Hugh Tuttle, Dover, New Hamp- 
shire: “There are a couple of things 
the supermarkets do extremely well. 
They have proved (and they don't 
do anything without having tested 
it) that the mass-display technique 
sells products. You never buy that 
last package of rice crispies sitting 
on a six-foot expanse of bare shelf. 
But if there are 136 boxes of rice 
crispies there, you figure “Man, this 
must be a good item. It’s selling 
like hotcakes, and you grab one. 
The same thing applies to fresh 
produce. 

“At some point during the time 
any customer is in our Red Barn, 
there is a one-to-one relationship 
between customer and clerk, because 
instead of using a checkout register 
we supply our clerks with a red- 
inked Flair-type pen and they itemize 
the sales on the back of the super- 
sack or shopping bag that the pur- 
chase is going into. During that 
process, any clerk that’s worth his 
salt will get at least two additional 
items into that shopping bag by 
suggestive selling. 

“You see what the customer has, 
and if it looks like she’s planning a 
salad, you try to spot what’s missing 
among the ingredients to make the 
ideal salad —maybe she just over- 
looked the fact that a couple bunches 
of radishes would be pretty nice, or 
some scallions. We train our clerks 
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to observe this and to try one addi- 
tional item to see how it goes. If 
there is no consumer resistance, you 
try a second item. If there’s just a 
minimum amount of resistance you 
can, maybe, be nervy enough to try 
a third. 

“My wife always gets three extra 
items into the customer’s bag. I don’t 
know how she does it...she could 
sell goldfish, I think. But this oppor- 
tunity is substantial, if we'll take 
advantage of it. 


Corn Price 

“JT haven’t sold any corn for less 
than a dollar a dozen for three or 
four years now. But we started at 
$1.39 and there never was any great 
glut. I sold every ear of com I 
picked last summer for $1.39 a 
dozen. The customers complained a 
little, but about every third day we 
were out of corn for half a day. 
They would come in and say, “My 
goodness, still $1.39 per dozen? Why, 
they are selling it for 79 cents at 
the supermarket up the road!’ 

“Our clerks were trained to say, 
‘Well, ma’am, certainly, if that’s the 
kind of quality you want, that’s the 
place for you to buy it because 
that’s a much better deal than we 
can offer you here.’ But this year 
the customers told us, “Well, they 
don’t have any today.’ We tried a 
gimmick. “When we don’t have it, 
our corn is 70 cents, but when we 
do have it, it’s $1.39. We found 
this worked rather well.” 

A grower from the Keystone State 
told of his roadside marketing: “Tll 
tell you about something we think 
is unique. When we have a surplus 
of peaches, corn, strawberries, or 
some item that won't keep, we give 


it away free. If the customer buys 
two half-bushel baskets of peaches, 
we give her the third basket free. 

“If the peaches are selling at $3 
a basket, instead of dropping the 
price to $2 so that she comes in and 
buys at $2, then goes home with 
one basket and leaves us with $2, 
she will buy two baskets at $3 and 
we give her a third one. So, she 
goes home with three baskets and 
leaves us with $6. It works well for 
us, and it moves surplus peaches.” — 
Robert Underwood, Styer Orchards, 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 

Commenting on ideas he had 
gathered at previous conferences, 
Clifford Cortelyou of Princeton, 
New Jersey, said, “We took Amos 
Funk’s hot buttered corn roast as 
an idea to work on. He spoke at the 
1971 conference. We knew we were 
going to have an onslaught of the 
sweet corn. Accordingly, we had 
hot buttered corn one day when we 
had an extra supply of corn. Our 
little market had 20 cars in the 
parking lot continually from 10 a.m. 
until 6 p.m. We served over 1,000 
people with hot buttered corn. Many 
people called us to ask where we 
were located, how to get there, and 
what else we had to offer. 

“We had been advertising all 
along and never had a telephone 
call to indicate that someone had 
just seen our ad. But this hot- 
weather corn really did the trick. 
Another promotion idea I got from 
this conference years ago was all 
the pumpkins you can carry for $2 
as a continuing thing, not just for 
one day. It worked out very well. 

“We have one price for corn 
throughout the year. If the quality 
goes down, our dozen may be 13, 
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sometimes even 15 when the ears 
really get small at the end of the 
season. Going up and down in price 
is very poor policy, we think. Some 
places have corn for 75 cents a dozen 
one week and the next week it’s a 
dollar. It makes the customer think 
you're trying to pull the wool over 
his eyes. Too many arguments arise 
from this policy. All this can be 
avoided if you have one price. The 
customers come in and ask what the 
number is per dozen if it has not 
already been posted. There is usually 
a big sign at our market indicating 
how many ears to the dozen that 
week.” 

Edwin Knight of Greenville, 
Rhode Island passes along this bit 
of advice: “After 50 years of expe- 
rience, I have learned never to argue 
with customers.” 

William O. Van Deusen, Fron! 
Royal, Virginia, offers these pointers 
“Our main sales venture has been 
enhanced by keeping those fron’ 
doors open and rolling our counter: 
onto the porch. Just about every 
counter or display area we have is 
on a skid or wheels so we can rol! 
it in at night, and during the day 
we can roll it out and move it arounc 
to suit our needs. If we don’t have 
a whole lot of peaches, we can cul 
down on the peach display area anc 
use a smaller rack; we don’t have to 
put the great big rack out and hav« 
it half full. 

“We are a stop for touring buses 
coming out of Washington, D.C. 01 
the way to the Skyline Drive. W: 
have free advertising with the bu 
drivers. When they stop in for som¢ 
thing, they purchase it, but wé 
always see that they have a free bag 

(Continued on page ®) 
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le, up to 6 feet in diameter, and weighing up to 


1600 pounds with the 500 Round Baler from John 


Deere. You benefit from many field-proved features. 
Ke 6-foot-wide open-end pickup with narrow 
channel-type strippers, 540-rom gearcase, powerline 
lip clutch, equal-angle hitch, and PTO Powr-Gard™ 

| Mallelae era rubber-coated belts mean OUT) 
Iperation and long life. The hydraulically operated 

7 ‘late wrapping mechanism means you don't leave 

fe comfort of your tractor enclosure. Bales are also 
fected with the use of hydraulics. Easy to move, 











€@sy to store, and easy to feed big round bales. 








Following in the footsteps of the larger high-density 


stack wagons from John Deere, the new 100 Stack 
Wagon produces the same weather-resistant, 
high-density type of stack... but in a smaller size, up 
to 12 tons. Stacks 10 feet long, 7 feet wide, 8 feet 
high are formed under 195 pounds-per-square-foot 
compression. You get more hay in each stack, and 
stacks that hold together better during loading and 
transport. The 57-inch-wide rotary pickup with 
combination paddles lets you gather and stack both 
hay and stover. One man and a tractor witha 
minimum of 45 horsepower put the 100 to work. 


There’s long been interest in a 
practical way to interseed 
legumes, grains, or improved 
grasses into tired pastures— 
without tearing up pastures or 
taking them out of 
production. John Deere now 
offers you the solution. for 
renovating pastures and hay 
fields. See for yourself at the 
John Deere display. 





JOHN DEERE 


Advice..... 

(Continued from page 6) 
of apples or a jar of cider or some- 
thing when they go out that they 
didn’t come in for. Once we did this 
for the first guy, he went back and 
told his buddies, and they in turn 
told their buddies, and before long 
everybody was coming in. To my 
knowledge, we’ve had as many as 
15 buses in the lot at one time. 

“About five miles down the road, 
the drivers get on their little inter- 
coms and start telling the passengers 
to try the ham sandwiches at our 
market. They also advise the people 
that the same nice apples on top of 
the basket are on the bottom as well. 
So the bus drivers give us about five 
miles worth of free advertising. By 
the time the bus arrives, the people 





really know what to go for and we 
take care of the driver in exchange. 

“An important area that we should 
look at is promotion of the products. 
You have to promote your product. 
You don’t want to promote it price- 
wise, because then you're in com- 
petition with supermarkets. You have 
to promote your product with per- 
sonal service, and your personal 
service to your customer is limited 
only by your imagination and your 
laziness. 

“If you are a go-getter, you can 
go out there and talk to the people 
and be knowledgeable about your 
product. Tell them this apple is good 
for canning, that apple is good for 
freezing, you just can’t use another 
apple for cooking. Tell them because, 
in many cases, they really don’t know. 


“We have nectarines. A lot of city 
folks come in who don’t really know 
what a nectarine is except that they 
have seen the ones shipped in from 
California... still half green in the 
grocery store...and they kind of 
leave them alone. We give them a 
sample of a really good one. Tell 
them to taste it and you’ve made a 
sale. If the customers taste good 
fruit, they are going to buy it.” 

Elinor Young, Riverhead, New 
York, offers this advice: “For the 
gift shop, there are many hand- 
crafted items made by local people. 
At first, we had them brought in on 
consignment, which created some 
headaches. I decided not to do it 
that way. If an item appeals to me, 
I buy it outright. We have quilts, 
some of which are old, and we also 


THE 1975 NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


August 26 Thru September 1°Syracuse 


ADVANCE SALE TICKETS: Available throughout the state at special price of $1.75. 
YOUTH DAYS: Tues. & Wed., Aug. 26 & 27, students 16 & under admitted free. 
SENIOR CITIZENS’ DAY:Fri., August 29, Fairgoers 60 & over admitted free. 
Children under 12 admitted free everyday. 
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FREE at EMPIRE COURT (1 p.m. & 7:30 p.m.) 


Tuesday/Wednesday (Aug. 26/27) SHA-NA-NA, Statler Brothers 
Thursday/Friday (Aug. 28/29) THE HELEN REDDY SHOW, Statler Brothers 
Saturday/Sunday (Aug. 30/31) ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK, Mike Curb Singers 

Monday, Labor Day (Sept. 1) COUNTRY MUSIC DAY: ; 
DONNA FARGO, Bobby Bare, Billy Walker, Tokyo Matsu, Mike Curb Singers 


At the GRANDSTAND (Get reserved tickets now) 


Tuesday/Wednesday: Royal Lipizzan Stallions of Austria 8 p.m. 
Thursday/Friday: N.Y.S. Tractor Pull Championships 10 to 4 p.m. 
Friday/Saturday: Madison Square Garden Rodeo 8 p.m. 

Saturday: USAC Midget Auto Race Noon to 4 p.m., Sunday: Demolition Derby 8 p.m. 

Monday, Labor Day: Stock Car Race Noon to 4 p.m. 


make quilts of various sizes. 

“Our place is different from most 
markets on the inside operation. We 
have a gift shop, as I mentioned, 
with tools on the wall to give it a 
museum-type atmosphere. We mace 
an interesting discovery; when the 
heat was on (we have very high 
ceilings in this building), it would 
rise while the temperature remained 
cool down below. So, we invested 
in some old-fashioned three-speed 
ceiling fans with wooden paddles, 
and used them in the summer to cir- 
culate the air and keep the place 
comfortable. In the winter, the fans 
help to keep heat circulating. Peop'e 
look up and exclaim, ‘Oh, where 
did you get those?’ They seem to 
think the fans were obtained froin 
an antique shop, but actually, they 
are readily available items. 


Bus Tours 

“We have bus tours for school 
children. They throw apples into the 
cider press hopper, which is a big 
thing for them. They watch the 
apples intently. The kids are given 
a glass of cider and doughnuts. Peo- 
ple feel very badly if we don’t have 
the cider press going on Sundays. 
We have fresh peanut butter which 
we grind right to their order, and 
on cold days we serve malt cider. 

“Up to now, we've changed the 
position of our sales counters around 
every year, but I think we have 
finally hit on the right spot for them. 
First, we had them off to one side. 
Then we moved them to the center, 
where we found we had a great deal 
of shoplifting, not just items in the 
store but also some of the antiques. 
When we had the counter in the 
center, people would come by in 
two’s. While one talked to you, and 
you had your back to the side, |o 
and behold, things disappeared into 
the slippery fingers of the second 
member of the party. 

“So this year when we put in the 
two walk-in doors in the center, we 
put our counters on either side of 
that door so that now our backs are 
to the north walls and we can look 
right through the whole building. 
For the one area we cannot see, we 
use a mirror. When we have to 
resort to such measures it’s unfortu- 
nate, but that’s the way it is. 

“T feel that by going to conferences 
such as this we can learn a great 
deal. I’ve learned some new ideas 
today. Such ideas are really what 
have helped us to grow. Also, going 
to different shops and visiting differ- 
ent areas helps. We feel that talking 
and listening to other people has 
helped us in designing our market 
...and we still have many years ‘0 
go and many things to do.” 

Stanley Piatkowski, Great Barrin,- 
ton, Massachusetts, suggests: “We 
have no prepackaging except for 
handle bags. We found that a lot of 
people like to see what they are 
buying; they look at what they want 
and help themselves. With our earlier 
setup, we waited hand and foot on 
every customer. If they wanted o2¢ 
potato, we got it for them. If they 
wanted something else, we got it 
for them. Servicing the customers 
this way is nice, but at the end of 
the year when I looked at the labor 
cost figures, I discovered we were. 
making any money. That method 


was very inefficient. 
(Continued on next pa ze) 





VEGETABLES 





N-Spray — Cornell researchers have 
een experimenting with the use of 
post-emergence nitrogen sprays in 
cabbage fields to control weeds not 
vulnerable to Treflan or TOK. Rag- 
weed, mustard, shepherd’s purse, 
lambsquarter and red root have all 
been controlled when in the seed- 
ling stage (one or two sets of true 
leaves), but results have been erratic. 

Most of the test work has been 
done with a solution of ammonium 
nitrate at the rate of 60 pounds 
actual N per acre in about 50 gal- 
ions of water. Admittedly, it’s an 
inefficient method of applying nitro- 





Advice ..... 


(Continued from page 8) 


“We made provisions for expan- 
sion. One side of our building is void 
of any electrical wires and plumbing. 
The studs are all bolted into place 
so that if we decide to expand, the 
studs can come out, and it would 
take us only about two or three hours 
to rip out the whole side of the 
building and enlarge. 

“The impact of our new facility 
was to increase efficiency. We elimi- 
nated seven or eight people who 
used to work in our little stand. They 
used to help the people get the 
goods they wanted. Even now on 
ur busiest days we still have two 
or three people helping customers 
ind checking them out and maybe 
one other person floating around 
ind helping out at the display area. 

“We have a good relationship 
with the press, and get a lot of free 
vublicity. It just so happened that 

went to the people at the local 
)apers in town and told them I had 
: story and would they come down 
and talk it over. They came out and 
‘ook a picture of one of our workers 
picking corn in the field. It was in 
the paper with a lot of information 

dout our farm. 

“The story told about the begin- 
‘ing of corn season, and explained 
rat there were several places in 
ie area to buy corn. After the story 
it the papers, there was at least a 
0-percent increase in sales.” 


onger Season 


Robert Browne, Campbell Hall, 
New York, reports: “We used to 
ypen the roadstand about the first 
f July. We couldn’t make a go of 
t; the season was too short. So we 
ook on shrubbery, which has a ter- 
rific markup. If any of you are not 
dandling shrubbery or geraniums or 
oedding plants or vegetable plants, I 


think you should: look into one or - 


all, because there’s a good markup 
and it will take up the gap during 
the period before your produce is 
ready to sell. 

“The most important thing at the 
roadstand is cleanliness. Keep in 
mind that your produce case has 
got to be spanking clean. If it’s not, 
the buyer is going to keep on walk- 
ing. She doesn’t want to go into a 
cluttered place; it’s got to be kept 
clean.” 
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gen for fertilization purposes, but 
the weed control potential has re- 
mained intriguing. 

Cornell specialists hasten to point 
out that they are not unreservedly 
recommending .. . only experiment- 
ing with...the practice. Recom- 
mended herbicides for cabbage in- 
clude Treflan at one to one-and-a-half 
pints per acre, incorporated into the 
soil within a few hours... followed 
by TOK at four to six pounds per 
acre when weeds are emerging... 
or experiment with nitrogen sprays 
if ragweed is a major problem. 


Blackhat — Milk pussley carries the 
fancy scientific name of Euphorbia 
supina, but it’s a bad ’un regardless 
of the name used. Vegetable growers 





STACKING 


on the mucklands find it is impossible 
to control with any herbicide com- 
monly used...its spread has to be 
seen to be believed. 

Research is underway at Cornell 
University in an attempt to head 
milk pussley off at the pass! 


Uncertain Future — Consumers in 
the Northeast should be aware that 
the produce counter in their favorite 
supermarket may not be as well 
stocked come the 1977 growing sea- 


the manufacturers to remove them 
from the market. 

Don't let that word “minor” fool 
you. Practically every vegetable crop 
grown in New York is a minor crop. 
However, they represent such a 
relatively small market potential 
that it’s not likely the manufacturers 
will be willing to invest the huge 
sums necessary to re-register all the 
minor-crop uses. And even if they 
decided to do so, it is considered a 
flat physical impossibility to get the 
job finished by the 1976 deadline. 


son... a fact which vegetable grow- So unless EPA modifies the regu- 
ers already know all too well. Reason lation, a lot of vegetable growers 
is an Environmental Protection will be in serious trouble with plant 
Agency (EPA) regulation stating insects and diseases by 1977... and 


that all minor-use pesticides must be 
re-tested and re-registered by Octo- 
ber, 1976, or the EPA will order 


a lot of consumers will find vegetable 
prices up sharply because of dimin- 
ished supply. 


CLEANING-STACKING 





SPREADING 


Feature for feature —here’s why 
farmers select Patz. 


RUGGED, 
DEPENDABLE 


STEEL CHAIN 
AND FLITES 





Stacker 


Spreader 


| x <= ) Gutter Cleaner—Flexible chain has 
hook-and-eye design—one-piece 
links weigh over 2 Ibs. each. Steel 
flites have wear shoes. which add 
extra life to gutter and flite. Automatic 
chain tightener and flite cleaner 
assure trouble-free operation. Slide 
is 4" special alloy steel. 


Swinging Slide Stacker—Works 
with Gutter Cleaner, or independent 
as a stacker. Available in 44, 54 and 
60’ lengths. Stacker can be moved in 
a 60° arc for distributing manure in 
the holding area. 


Compare quality, ruggedness, features, and dependability (ask your 
neighbor too!) — you'll find that Patz is the best for you! 






Patz Liquid-Vator 


Self-Contained Stacker —Double- 
hook steel chain and big flites. 40 and 
50' models have wheeled under car- 
riage. 60' model rides on track. 


Manure Spreader— Exclusive hook- 
and-eye apron chain delivers manure 
to 19" beater drum for uniform 
spreading. Optional hydraulic end 
gate retains liquids. PTO driven, low 
profile, 180 bushel capacity. 





Sern ete eer ge eee ey eri arte mea orton cae onen oe ee ae ae eae 


For more information see your Patz Dealer, or fill in the coupon today! 





: L) Silo Unloader (] Manger Feeder (] Gutter Cleaner 
i (1 Overhead Feeder L) Conveyors 1 Stackers 
i (1) Circular Feeder {1 Material Mover (1) Liquid-Vator 
() Chain-Type Feeder (Silage Cart (] Spreader 
(] Owner/Manager 1) Student A82 
NAME 
i 
i ADDRESS toe aera Sao rc wan ee [Pe ae a re 
y STATE ZIP PHONE ces TZ 
= § Cattle Feeders, Silo Unloaders, Conveyors, 
ee Material Movers, Gutter Cleaners, Manure 
i Stackers, Manure Spreaders Bete 
i Pound, Soka 54161 
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Joe Wargo 


Out near Groton, Joe Wargo con- 
tinues to show his originality in 
dairying. He operates a 70-cow dairy 
in a freestall conversion and feeds 
the big round bales. He also stacks 
(or slumps, as the case may be) his 
manure in a dirt-sided concrete- 
bottom holding area with slanted 
drive-in access. 

It has worked reasonably well. Ma- 
nure in the barn is scraped daily with 
a tractor and pushed off a ramp into 
a homemade hopper with sides that 
slant down into a Patz elevator which 
in turn drops the stuff into the hold- 
ing area. 

The elevator is equipped with 
wheels so it can be repositioned 
laterally, but the texture of the ma- 
nure makes this unnecessary since it 
moves by itself. The liquid portion 


of the manure, along with the rain 
or snow, runs into the field out back. 
The investment here is $6,000. . . in- 
cluding elevator. Storage-area con- 
struction was $2,100. It holds a four- 
month accumulation of manure and 
takes a week to clean out. Joe says 
he now gets more manure where he 
wants it, and gets it plowed down. 

He comments that he doesn’t mind 
the dirt sides, but has to take care 
not to eat them away when using 
the front-end loader. He'd also rather 
have a bigger access gate and a big 
concrete pad adjacent to it so he 
could back out and turn the loader 
around without chewing up the 
ground, 

Joe doesn’t expect flies to be much 
of a problem in the storage area it- 
self because it enjoys good air move- 
ment. The fly problem has centered 
more around the base of the elevator 
next to the barn. For the money he 
has in the system, Joe is satisfied. 


bucket. 


They’ll stick with stacking 


‘manure barn’”’ 


Don Doody’s * 
two conventional spreaders. 


Don Doody 


South of Auburn, Don Doody runs 
a 150-cow freestall dairy on a farm 
that he has vastly improved over 
the last few years. He built a con- 
crete-and-wood manure storage off 
the end of his freestall barn, slanting 
the concrete floor of the unit so that 
he merely scrapes and shoves the 
manure out the door with his Ford 
8N. The stuff migrates by itself to 
the far end of the structure. 

He put up a laminated-rafter roof 
to keep out snow and rain. Original- 
ly, he had the storage covered with 
relatively inexpensive nylon-rein- 
forced clear plastic, but high winds 
ripped it off, so he has since gone 
the route of corrugated aluminum. 
His investment in the system is well 
over $10,000 and it holds a 90-day 
accumulation of the brown stuff. 

To spread, Don uses two con- 
ventional manure spreaders with tail- 
gates. One day, the state troopers 
visited him in connection with some 
manure that got on the road. “Even 
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is cleaned out with a Patz Liquidvator and 


if you don't slop over the side,” Don 
complains, “you're still going to get 
manure on the road just from what 
spins off the wheels.” Luckily, the 
incident did not result in a citation 
and he has had no trouble of that 
type since. 

Of the many systems connected 
with modern dairy farming, manure 
handling systems are probably evolv- 
ing fastest right now. For the most 
part, a renewed awareness of manure 
as fertilizer and the fear of future 
runoff or winter spreading regula- 
tions are responsible. Operators have 
come up with solutions that range 
from mountainous stacks to thin 
slurries that can be handled by a 
pump. Wargo, Engst and Doody have 
gone what can loosely be called the 
stacking route, inasmuch as pumps 
and special liquid spreaders are not 
used. 

The investments vary nearly as 
much as the storage capacity of each 
system. They all enable the operator 
to avoid daily manure spreading and 
to take advantage of the increased 
plow-down benefits of a substance 
that too often goes to waste. — E.P.A. 


Wes Engst 


Fifty-three purebreds comprise 
the high-production herd owned by 
Wes Engst of Moravia, New York. 
Frogmoor Farm is noted for taking 
top honors at cattle shows through- 
out the State. Just last year, Engst 
built a new stacking system. He uses 
a stacker and barn cleaner that 
weaves its way through his T-shaped 
barn using two load-reverse curves. 

The concrete-and-wood storage 
area is sort of kidney-shaped with a 
curved concrete wall on which the 
wheels of the stacker rest and tra- 
verse. Here is the first problem. 

The contractor miscalculated and 
built the wrong curve in the wall, so 
it’s eight inches off on one end. The 
result is that the braces supporting 
the stacker can easily fall off the 
wall when moving the unit to an- 
other position along the wall. About 
the only way to get the thing back 
into position is by hiring a. crane; this 
is expensive. The critical factor with 
this type of storage arrangement is 
getting the wall built correctly. 

Including concrete floor and wood- 
en manure barriers, the storage unit 
represents a $10,000 investment and 
holds a full year’s worth of manure. 
Unlike the Wargo situation, this ma- 
nure really stacks. In fact, it stacks 
too well and stays piled close to the 
inside concrete wall rather than 


slumping out toward the wooden 
barriers. 

This spring, some manure was 
tumbling over the inside concrete 
wall while there was unused space on 
the far sides of the structure. Wes 
believes that if he goes to chopped 
straw for bedding instead of the long 
stuff he presently uses, he'll get the 
correct stacking (and slumping) ef- 
fect. 

Some advantages Engst lists con- 
cerning his system are lack of odor, 
less labor than is involved with daily 
spreading, and that he can use con- 
ventional manure-handling equip- 
ment with it. He also says his spread- 
ers will last longer because they can 
be cleaned and stored after their 
yearly stint of activity. 

Engst says his manure pile will 
probably be dried and sealed over 
in summer, making flies less of 
problem than would be expected. In 
fact, he thinks he’ll have fewer flies 
than usual in the barn this summer 
because he'll run the barn cleaner 
more often than he used to when he 
was spreading manure at each clean- 
ing. 
This dairyman says his biggest 
advantage is being able to get the 
manure where he wants it... on his 
com ground...when he wants it 
there. He says he just put on 150 
pounds of 5-10-10 per acre and let 
the manure do the rest. As he puts 
it, “This is a great year not to buy 
fertilizer.” 


Wheels rest on this curved concrete wall to provide lateral movement 





stacker which pivots at gutter exit on a two-inch steel pin. 








Dirt-banked des kept the vecinch: on Joe Wargo! s manure Sit down ‘o 
$2,100. Although somewhat soupy, this material can be loaded with a 
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You know farming, we know farm equipment... 
let’s get together. 


Rear Blades. Allied 
offers 5 new models 
to fit 17 hp to 150 hp 
tractors. 


Front Blades to fit 
any size tractor. 









New 465 Row-Crop Cultivator 
churns soil instead of 

rolling up slabs. Telescoping 
bar makes setting row 

width fast and easy — without 
tools. 4, 6 or 8 row models. 


Meet our people at... 
the Empire Farm Show 
Booths 





ARPS 
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AT LAST, 
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The big digger from Arps. Mount this baby on 
almost.any category 1 or 2, three-point tractor and 
you’ve got a compact, maneuverable, versatile 
digging machine. Ready.to attach at a moments 
notice and rugged enough to last digging job 

after digging job. Year after year. Check the specs. 
Better yet, see your Arps dealer. You'll get 

more for your digging dollar! 


ARPS CORPORATION 


A CHROMALLOY AMERICAN SUBSIDIARY 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 53061 





ARPS 
BUILDS ’EM 
TUFF! 







New heavier drives 
power Allied’s Bale 
Conveyors. Systems 
available for every 
bale storage need. 


New Quick-Latch  Allied’s 50 Series Loaders 
Loader attaches or fit smaller 18-60 hp 
detaches in about tractors. 
minutes. Fits over 
200 tractors. 





Portable, Trough Elevator Allied Augers feature 
has new undercarriage new safety-shielded 
and heavier winch for design. 4”, 5” and 6” 
easy operation. Utility Augers from 12 
up. 6-.-7° ahd 6” 
Transport Augers © d 
from 28’ to 61’. 4 
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Flexahopper. Big capacity 
keeps augers working. 
Tough. Won’t crack, corrode 


@ 101 Eastern Avenue or rot. Fits 6-12” augers. 


Syracuse, New York 13211 
Phone (315) 463-5276 


For the times when you have to... 


Work in 
wet fields 


Heavy-duty wide front axle. Sometimes you don’t have a 
choice — you have to work — wet fields or not. So be ready 
with a Schwartz Wide Front Axle. 

It’s husky enough to handle those wide flotation tires for 
your big tractor. 

Operate and turn shorter in mud, steer easier in loose 
soil, cross ditches with less jolting — and reduce the risk 
of toppling over when you're using the loader. 

Our new heavy-duty Wide Front Axle is easy to install 
and service and is fully ad- 
justable from 60” to 86”. 

Currently available for the CHWARTZ 
THC Farmall 560, 706, 756, 
806, 856 and the John Deere 
3010, 3020, 4000, 4010 and SB 
4020. Standard duty axle 
available for other tractor 
models ...adjusts from 

56 to 82. : 








SCHWARTZ @ MANUFACTURING 
129 PineSt.So. 7 Tel: (612) 395-2541 
Lester Prairie Minnesota 55354 


For the dealer in your area call 
our TOLL-FREE HOTLINE. 
800-328-8668 

EXCEPT MINN. 612-395-2541 


3721 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44509 Phone (216) 799-3231 


1066 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 Phone (614) 486-5283 
101 Eastern Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 13211 Phone (315) 463-5276 
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We want to 
be sure 


your init: 
customer ~ 


gets his money’s 
worth 


Let him see how this all-purpose harrow 
does every job with precision — from 
seedbed preparation to heavy discing. 
Just fold over the wings for more 
weight per disc in tough soils or for easy 
transport. Scrapers and dual transport 
wheels are standard on all models. 
13’5” to 21’5” sizes available with 
hydraulic or spring-assist wings. 


200273 Heavy Duty 
Wing-Type Tandem Harrow 


Offset Harrows/Lift-Tandem Harrows/Field 
Cultivators/Chisel Plows/Row Crop 
Cultivators/Subsoilers/Wheel Mounted 
Tandem Harrows 


KES FAR 
MA ARMING PAY ® 
QAYlOr-VvWVay 
Taylor Implement Manufacturing Company 


Athens, Tennessee 37303 Phone 615/745-3110 


The amazing ~~ 
performance proven 


D-43 ROCK 
PICKER 


Put an end to back breaking field work with the Leon D-43 Rock Picker. Picks stones. 
as efficiently as a six man crew and permits you to control the operation right from 
your tractor seat. Heavy duty construction combined with functional design features 
make the Leon D-43 Rock Picker a popular choice in all farming operations. Patented 
linkage operates the 2,500 to 3,000 Ib. capacity hopper box and fork independently 
with one 3’’ x 20” hydraulic cylinder. Completely adjustable depth control for maxi- 
mum working performance. Unit is supplied complete with all hydraulics, hoses, tires 
and tubes, hubs, bearings and rims. 





ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC. 
101 EASTERN AVE. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13211 


Please send me complete information on LEON 
D-43 Rock Picker. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TO: 


ALLIED FARM 
EQUIPMENT INC. 
101 EASTERN AVE. 
SY RACUSE 

NEW YORK 13211 
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3721 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44509 Phone (216) 799-3231 
1066 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 Phone (614) 486-£283 











BMB ROTARY MOWERS 
HUNGRY FOR TOUGH JOBS 
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Streamlined! Rugged! 


3 pt—lHC—Trailer Types 

5’ or 6’ Cutting Widths 

50 H.P. Gear Box 

Reinforced Flywheel Knife Holder 
5-Inch Channel Framing 


Many More Sizes 
and Models Available 


See Your Local Dealer, or 
Write, Wire or Phone for Further Information 


G VERMONT ot 9th 
913-364-2186 
HOLTON, KANSAS 66436 


OUR 23rd YEAR! 






Here’s a brush chipper for farms 
that’s entirely different from the 
others. Different in design, opera- 
tion and performance. In design, be- 
cause it’s the only brush chipper 
that features a rotating anvil (patent 
pending) for self-feeding material 
such as brush, weed trees, limbs, 
etc. And different in how it gets the 
job done because the anvil feeds 
the material to a high-speed disc 
that serves as the chipper’s rotor, 
blower and flywheel. Most important, 
this unique anvil-disc operation de- 
livers high-output performance with 
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BMB & 
SUBURBAN 48 


e 48” swath—1” to 6” high. Adjustable 
tongue height—offsets 24” right or left. 


Free swinging steel breakaway knives 


8 H.P. Briggs-Stratton engine—no 
mixing of oil and gas. 


16” puncture proof tires—side or rear 
mounted. 


Centrifugal clutch engages at 
1700 RPM. 


Safety designed. Easy access for 
maintenance. 


Rugged construction—longer life! 


See Your Local Dealer, or 
Write, Wire or Phone for Further Information 


«@ Bist lel) aT) 
; 913-364-2186 
HOLTON, KANSAS 66436 


OUR 23rd YEAR! 





BRUSH CHIPPERS 
FOR FARMS 






3-point hitch Model “2600” 


minimal maintenance and less 
“chipper scream.” 
Chippers are available in two 


models: The “2600” (3-point hitch 
for PTO tractor operation) and the 
“2640” (self-powered): For complete 
details, send for literature or phone 
for a free demonstration. 


ROYER 


ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
198 Pringle St., Kingston, Pa. 18704 
Phone: 717-287-9624 





3721 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 44509 Phone (216) 799-3231 
1066 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221 Phone (614) 486-£283 





Weer Post Driver Can Pay For 
Itself In One Fencing Operation. 
Adapter packages permit mounting 
hydraulic driver on front of tractor 
leaving three-point hitch free 

for other fencing tools 

(Post Hole Digger or All- 

Purpose Blade). 
Sets highway guard 
rails, snow fences, 
pipe for shallow 
wells, vineyard 
and gardening 
stakes... 
reversible ram 
: with head 
. attachment can 
be used for 
breaking 
concrete. 


LET 
DANUSER’ DO | 


Dig Holes Sitting Down NX 
With the Danuser Digger! 


It’s possible to dig hundreds of holes 
per day with the Danuser Digger, 

all from the tractor seat. The 
Danuser Digger is easily installed, 
three point hitch mounted. Adapter 
kits for other type hitches. 

Auger sizes from 4” to 30” diameter. 


j 























The Danuser 
Digger can also 


double asa 
husky crane 
boom! 





. JOBS 


Can Make Money for Contractors, 
Municipalities and Utilities. 


Rugged, dependable Danuser hydraulic Earth Drill 
for setting utility poles, fence posts, shrubbery, 
trees...digs hundreds of holes a day. Mounts 
~ easily on backhoes, front end loaders, hydraulic 
. Cranes, truckbed type booms. Auger sizes 4” to 30” 
diameter; equipped with replaceable forged teeth. 
Variable speed, reverse motion and built-in shock 
absorption features. 


f >. DANUSER 
QF, \\ MACHINE 
( COMPANY 


561 East 3rd Street 
Fulton, Missouri 


BROYHILL QUALITY 
SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
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Trailer 
Sprayers 
110 to 
1000 Gal. 
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3 Pt. Sprayers 
110 to 500 Gal. 





@ Non-corrosive polyethylene tanks 
—65, 110, 150, 200, 300, 400, 


_ © Fixed 20” spacing booms or vari- 
spacing hose booms, 6 or 8 row, 





35 or 45 ft. 500 gal. 

e 6, 7 or 8 roller @ Spraying Sy- 
pump = systems stems TeeValve 
| or high capa- boom control, 
_ city centrifugal TeeJet nozzles 
: pomp systems wk ora CITY, NEBRASKA: vst and tips 


| ® Adjustable 
| sprayers, tractor side tanks and 3 
point mounted sprayers 


row spacing trailer @ Broyhill Hi-Flow nylon strainer— 
easy to clean, no tools needed to 
remove screen 








loaded aay @ Controlled dual jet agitator sy- 


| ® Patented spring 
| stems 


boom hinges 












Side Tank | 
Carriers 
220 to 
600 Gal. 





Model 2061PE—65 
Gal. 3 Pt. Sprayer 


3721 Mahoning Ave., ie dace vijans biariig Phone bigou sigs 







Model 270 
250 Bu. Cap. 


Model 370 
350 Bu. Cap. 


KERNEL GT SAYS: Even as unpredictable 
as your drying needs may be, there is one 
thing for certain: Your new GT Tox-O-Wik 
Grain Dryer will operate efficiently to 
completely dry all grain, under any moisture 
condition. The 
simplicity of design 
and operation, combined 
with rugged steel con- 
struction make for fewer down-times and a 

lot less maintenance expense. 


Select the GT Tox-O-Wik Grain Dryer that suits 

your farming needs. Model 270 with 250 bushel 
capacity, Model 370 with 350 bushel capacity or 
Model 570 with 500 bushel capacity. For more 

information on our grain drying systems contact 
me, Kernel GT, at: 


Dept.32 
GTD-35 





Model 570 
500 Bu. Cap. 
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CT Gimnore & Tatge Mfg. Co., Inc. Clay Center, Kansas 67432 


at THESE QJ DEALERS 


NEW YORK 

AcaEquipmeniteaces aorta con secre in te ane RG rere Oakfield, N.Y. — 716/948-3511 
Czdc juli plemen tiny. otters oes beers we eee AN neg LaFargeville, N.Y. — 315/658-2266 
DEWALT RAY 21 lng (clay cue tam se teas ghereartsate lie Sted loo bil meee ea, East Avon, N.Y. — 716/926-3563 


Fingerlakes Tractor .... Penn Yan, N.Y. — 315/536-2304 
OUSHIOLOIEMORFSe SONS oe wai an oe a weer oc Weedsport, N.Y. — 315/834-3701 

N. Palladino & Son Jamesville, N.Y. —. 315/677-3141 
Pleasant View Farms Montour Falls, N.Y. — 607/535-9577 
Saxby Implement . . Mendon, N.Y. — 716/624-2938 


BERTHOUD 
SPRAYERS 








BERTHOUD SPRAYERS 


Thorough concentration and uniform cover- 
age are performance features you can count 
on with Berthoud Orchard and Vineyard 
Sprayers. Both three-point mounted and 
trail-type units provide highvolume air 
sevement with big, balanced fans. Operated 
from 540 PTO, concentrate spray is accur- 
ately metered to individual requirements 
with adjustable nozzles. A fu!l range of 
features anc reliable operation, that’s Beth- 
oud Sprayers. 











See the Berthoud Line of 
Precision Spray Baquipment 








Summer topdressing and fall cutting 


The weeks from August through 
October are critical for your alfalfa 
crop. If you fertilize right and cut 
right, you can harvest good yields 
this fall, yet leave well-fed plants 
to overwinter and produce top yields 
next year. But skip the fertilizer, or 
overcut your fields, and you'll have 
plants with low food reserves, prime 
candidates for winter death. 

Present prices for fertilizer have 
many farmers shaking their heads. 
But hay prices are up too, and it’s 
easy to lose a ton or more of hay 
through poor fertility. Worse yet, 
skipping fertilizer can lead to in- 
creased winter injury and loss of 
stands. Either way, topdressing 
alfalfa can be one of your best 
investments. 

An exception, of course, is on 
fields that you plan to plow next 
year. Since you're not concerned 
with winter survival, you can save 
your fertilizer for corn or other crops 
next year. 


P&K 

Phosphorus (P) and potassium (K) 
are the important elements in top- 
dressing. Both are essential to plant 
growth and vigorous yield. Phos- 
phorus is the key element in energy 
transfer and other essential chemical 
reactions inside the plant. Potassi- 
um plays a central role in develop- 
ing winterhardiness. Some research- 
ers have likened potassium to anti- 
freeze, since plants well supplied 
with this element are more apt to 
survive the winter. 

Best fertilizer rates for topdressing 
depend on your soil test and soil 
type, so check local recommenda- 
tions. For New York State farmers, 
Dr. Shaw Reid, Cornell soil fertility 
specialist, recommends yearly top- 
dressing with 20-40 pounds with a 
medium soil test reading and from 
40-160 pounds on soils testing low. 
On soil testing high in potassium 
and phosphorus, Cornell tests have 
shown no response to topdressing. 

If these rates seem high, note that 
even at the highest rates, less than 
a ton of hay will pay back your 
costs — and you'll be way ahead if 
you save your crop from winterkill. 


Keystone State 


Penn State agronomists recom- 
mend somewhat higher rates for 
central and southern portions of 
the Keystone State. They suggest 
70 pounds of phosphorus and 210 
pounds of potassium per acre per 
year. For better utilization, they 
suggest putting this on a split appli- 
cation. Pennsylvania agronomists 
also suggest fertilizer that will sup- 
ply two pounds of boron per year. 
Most New York soils have adequate 
boron except in a few isolated areas 
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by Bill Pardee 


in sandy soils surrounding the Adi- 
rondacks and the Hudson Valley. 

Wherever you farm, a soil test is 
your best guide to your specific 
needs. However, if you don’t have 
a recent soil test and must guess, 
aim toward the high side of these 
recommendations on sandy loam, and 
go lower on silt and clay loams 
which supply more natural potassium. 

A good time to topdress is right 
after your next cut comes off, unless 
you already have your topdressing 
done for this year. (Right after your 
first cutting was the best time.) The 
earlier the better, since this gives 
fertilizer nutrients time to move into 
the soil where crop roots can pick 
them up and put them to work. 
August and early September are 
good for topdressing since fields are 
generally dry and accessible to fer- 
tilizer trucks. Also, fertilizer dealers 
are less pressed and have more time 
to make deliveries. 


Fall Cutting 


Careful timing of your cuttings 
from now until freeze-up can be 
critical in maintaining stands for 
next year. Some years ago, agrono- 
mists cautioned against fall cutting 
of any type, particularly during the 
four to six weeks before frost. But 
with new, vigorous varieties and 
with higher soil fertility, you can 
often take a fall harvest without 
hurting your stand. 

Dr. Bob Seaney, Cornell agrono- 
mist and forage specialist, recently 
compared a number of fall manage- 
ment systems to determine if, how 
and when we should make fall har- 
vests. His results show that alfalfa 
can be cut in September or October 
without hurting the stands if you 
take care in choosing which fields 
to cut. He provides the following 
pointers: 


1. Check your cutting interval 
closely. If youre making your last 
harvest before September 1, you can 
cut after six weeks of regrowth. But 
if you're cutting later, be sure to 
allow at least seven weeks between 
cuttings so the crop can build up 
strong food reserves in its roots for 
late fall growth and for overwinter- 
ing. 
2. Cut alfalfa only from fields 
that are well-drained and that have 
good growth. Alfalfa that is already 
under stress from wet feet, or from 
any other cause, will have enough 
trouble getting through the winter 
without adding a fall cutting to its 
woes. 

3. Cut high, leaving at least a 
four-inch stubble. This will help to 
catch and hold snow to _ insulate 
alfalfa crowns from winter’s cold. 

4, Harvest fall cuttings only from 


fields planted to varieties with bac- 
terial wilt resistance. Late cutting 
puts extra stress on plants, making 
them vulnerable to disease attack. 
Saranac, Iroquois and Vernal are 
resistant to this disease, as are most 
commercial varieties. Narragansett, 
an older variety, is susceptible. 

5. Take fall cuts only from fields 
well supplied with phosphorus and 
potassium. Nutrient shortages create 
weakened plants and the one-two 
punch of a fall cut followed by 
winter cold can do them in. 

6. Next spring, plan not to harvest 
fall-cut fields first. Give them an 
extra ten days or so of spring grow- 
ing time to strengthen roots for top 
production. Penn State agronomists 
suggest letting fall-cut fields reach 
mid-bloom before harvesting the 
following spring. When this is done, 
they note little or no effect on stand 
persistence. 

7. If you pasture late summer or 
fall growth of alfalfa, graze lightly 
and only for a few days. Continued 
grazing over several weeks will put 
down root reserves, leaving the 
plant weakened and set up for win- 
terkill. One harvest cut is okay, but 
repeated grazing, chopping or 
cutting in the fall is more than plants 
can stand, and youll risk losing 
your crop. 

Fall-cut alfalfa can be good feed, 
if you get it stored in good condi- 
tion. Tests rank it high in both TDN 
and protein content. But short days 
and cool temperatures make poor 
hay-making weather. Best way to 
handle your fall crop is with the 
chopper for hay-crop silage. 

The above checklist may seem 
complicated, but it’s not as bad as 


it sounds. Today, most alfalfa vari- 


eties are wilt-resistant and more 
farmers have their alfalfa fields 
adequately drained. And each year 
more farmers topdress their stands. 

So the big key during August and 
September is to keep a close eye on 
your cutting interval. Fall rains 
generally bring good alfalfa growth 
in September. It’s tempting to cut, 
but hold back the chopper unless 
youre at least seven weeks from the 
previous harvest. Your stand next 
year will benefit from your patience. 


Summer Seedings 


You still have time to make sum- 
mer seedings of alfalfa, if you can 
get the seed in the ground by mid- 
August. So if you need extra forage 
for next year, now may be the time 
to come in after oats, wheat or on 
old hay ground to sow some added 
acres. With any luck, you should 
be able to harvest 70-80 percent of 
a normal crop next year and be off 
and running for subsequent years. 

Summer seedings can be cheaper 
than those made in the spring, since 
weeds are not likely to be a problem 
this time of year and you'll rarely 
need a herbicide (except in heavy 
nutsedge stands). 

The only real trick in summer 
seedings is to be extra sure you have 
good soil contact with your seed. 
You'll need this to help seeds absorb 
water for germination and for growth 
under August conditions. 

To assure this, work your soil up 
well (no minimum tillage here, at 
least not with present equipment) 
then roll your ground, sow your 
seed, cover and roll again to firm 
the soil around the seed. Note that 


this stresses rolling before and 
after. Loose, fluffy soil below the 
seed is worse than loose above, 
since moisture wont move up 
through loose particles as it will in 
packed soil. Seeds may germinate 
with water from a passing shower, 
but fail to get their roots down into 
moist soil before the surface dries. 
Germinated seeds with no moisture 
for their roots will die within days. 


Rolling 


A cultipacker or corrugated roller 
type seeder, like the popular Brillion 
seeder, can do a first-rate job, since 
the seed drops between two rollers. 
The first roller packs the soil below, 
while the second firms the soil over 
the seed. If you don’t have a Brillion 
available, any roller can do. But 
note again the importance of rolling 
the soil before and after. If you can 
roll only once, roll before seeding. 

Otherwise follow the same pro- 
cedures as for spring sowing. Choose 
top varieties (like Saranac and Iro- 
quois) and apply lime and fertilizer 
as needed. For specific suggestions 
check local Extension recommenda- 
tions or publications like Cornell 
Recommends or Penn State’s Agron- 
omy Guide. 

Timothy and bromegrass _ start 
well in summer seedings. These can 
offer stand insurance in future years, 
and help to reduce spring heaving. 


Trefoil 


Trefoil works less well in summer 
seedings, and has trouble developing 
an adequate root system to get 
through the winter. We've seen 
successful August seedings with 
trefoil, but we've seen many failures. 
If you farm in central or southern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, or in 
New York’s Hudson Valley, you can 
probably get the  faster-starting 
Viking or Maitland types going in 
time, but Empire is slower and less 
likely to make it. All trefoil varieties 
are poor gambles this time of year 
in upstate New York. 

Note that I’ve used the term 
“summer seedings.” Both Cornell 
and Penn State agronomists point 
to mid-August as okay for alfalfa, 
but your chances for success go down 
as the days grow shorter in late 
August. Plants just lack time to ge’ 
well started before cold weathe: 
begins. 


New Sod-Seeder 

A new seeder, soon to be on the 
market from John Deere, opens up 
new prospects for summer seeding: 
of forage acres as well as pasturé 
renovation. Developed for use oi 
the “no-plow” principle, this ma 
chine tills an inch-wide band throug! 
the soil, placing seed at one-quarte 
to one-half inch in depth, behin« 
a power-driven coulter-tiller. Band 
are eight inches apart. Paraqua 
serves as a herbicide to kill th: 
existing vegetation. The machin« 
appears to be rugged enough t 
work through stony northeaster 
soils without trouble. 

Results we’ve seen look promis 
ing, and this machine could be th 
really effective sod-seeder that we’v 
been needing. (All earlier ones seen 
to have one or more major flaws, a 
least for Northeast use.) A prototyp« 
is being tested widely over the 
Northeast this summer, and the firs 
machines will be marketed this com- 
ing winter. 
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When we say ‘“‘energy saver,’’ we're : 

talking about two kinds . . . the kind you a ce emmme 
use, and the kind your dryer uses. With | ae 
Harvestore® limited-oxygen storage, 

there’s no need to dry your grain at all, 

if you plan to feed it. Numerous studies 

have shown that high moisture grain 

makes excellent livestock feed and is 

highly palatable. 


By storing grain at high moisture Fay: Cathal 
content you've not only saved the costs - . “s Ss i iy ST OR. 
and effort of putting it through a dryer, | aa : ina nn gi 
but you have the start of a completely ~e fe Sy oh il 
automated feeding system. That can 
really save you a lot of time and energy. 


Eu 


Best of all, a Harvestore automated 
feeding system is not only an excellent 
investment, but one that pays for itself— 
with interest—usually in five years or 
less. Why not get in touch and get all the 
details. 





Look at Harvestore this year. 


A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
550 W. Algonquin Rd.— Dept. AA-875 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Please send me: 


[-] Your booklet about the advantages 
of high moisture grain 


| The 1975 Harvestore Buyer’s Guide 


Name 


Address 


Town State 


County Zip 


rset World’s leadif 
HARVESTORE 
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The new look at Allens 


A new freestall dairy system is in 
its first year of operation near 
Schaghticoke (Washington County), 
New York. The Allen family has had 
its roots in dairying for a long time. 
Many know Norman Allen because 
he is the president of Eastern Arti- 
ficial Insemination Cooperative, or 
because he runs a Case equipment 
dealership. 

His son, George, graduated from 
the College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences at Cornell in 1973 and. is 
off to a first-rate start in dairying. He 
designed the new freestall barn, 
helped build it, and runs the opera- 
tion. His father stays closer to the 
equipment dealership when not oc- 
cupied with his duties at Eastern. 

George explains that basically the 
barn is a Pennsylvania drive-through 
containing four blocks of freestalls 
for a total of 258. The steel barn is 
insulated with one-inch-thick poly- 
urethane instead of fiberglass. Con- 
sidering the cost of construction 
labor, steel barns are not all that 
much more expensive than others. 
Most of the inside work was done 
under the supervision of brother 
Eric, who is an engineering student 
at Cornell. 

The wood was, for the most part, 
milled from woodlots on the farm. 
Welded angle-iron and cable form 
the barrier at the feeding area and 
also accommodate the formation of 
additional herd groups, since divid- 
ing gates can be attached. Water- 
wells are positioned at both ends of 
the four stall blocks, allowing for 
eight possible groups, each with 
individual feed and water areas. 

At this writing, the herd was 
divided into five feeding groups — the 
four standard groups and what George 
calls the “supergroup” ... the extra- 
high producers. He explains that he 
doesn’t necessarily believe in a five- 
group system, but this is the way 
things ended up. 

In the future, it may be better to 
adjust proportions of complete feeds 
and production cut-offs. But the 
capability for more than four groups 
is there if needed, and the option of 
expanding some groups and decreas- 
ing the size of others. 

Automatic alley scrapers set on 
timers transport manure to a central 
grate-covered gutter equipped with 
cross conveyor. A Hedlund _hy- 
draulic-ram pump, also on a timer, 
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forces the manure through a buried 
tile line that feeds into the bottom 
of the first of two lagoons. As the 
material separates, the liquid por- 
tion is diverted to the second lagoon 
where it will be held for later irri- 
gation purposes. 

One fear is that the buried line 
will become plugged or blocked at 
the lagoon. The Allens bed with saw- 
dust. Too much of it in the manure 
could cause a thickening and plug- 
ging of the line. So far, the four-by- 
four-inch locust barriers countersunk 
at the rear of the freestalls have kept 
sawdust loss at a minimum. George 
says he also fears that a solid plug of 
manure may form near the outlet in 
the bottom of the lagoon and partial- 
ly restrict the inflow of slurry. 

No stoppages of manure flow have, 
however, been encountered so far. 
The biggest complaint about  hy- 
draulic manure expulsion on this farm 
is the noise level when the pump is 
running. 

George says he’d have to classify 
slippery floors as his biggest overall 
problem in assessing the new con- 
finement system. The smooth con- 
crete floors are kept slick by the 
alley scrapers and consequently there 
are occasional “split-outs.”” In many 


‘cases when a cow goes down, it’s 


just a matter of rolling her on her 
back and getting her up again, but 
injuries do occur from time to time. 

‘Fact is,’ recalls George, “the 
first nice day we had this spring, 
some of the first-lactation heifers 
got a little case of spring fever and 
started chasing each other. You 
should have seen them! One would 
decide to stop, so she’d put on the 
brakes, but she’d keep sliding side- 
ways right smack into another one.” 
He says one slid right in under the 
hired man with such finesse it made 
Maury Wills look like an amateur. 
Luckily, neither cow nor man was 
hurt. This year they plan to go in 
with some sort of groover and rough 
up the floor a bit. 

They had hoped the solid portion 
of the manure would stack up enough 
for them to drive into the lagoon 
with a front-end loader and fill the 
spreader. This spring they opened 
the access and, much to George's 
disappointment, the stuff chose in- 
stead to migrate along the path of 
least resistance which happened to 
be straight into the second lagoon. 


So they closed it up again and went 
back to the drawing board. 

“It would have been okay even if 
it were like jelly,” he complains, 
“but it was more like lava.” Looks 
like they will have to purchase an- 
other $2,600 manure pump. “We'll 
have to engage in a slight capital 
expenditure,” he grins, “to get our 
fertilizer out of storage!” 

‘This setback, however, is dwarfed 
by the superior engineering that went 
into these dairy facilities. They lo- 
cated the skylights in the barn over 
the alleys rather than over the free- 
stalls to avoid the dripping of con- 
densation into bedding. The entrance 
from the freestall area into the eight- 
per-side herringbone milking parlor 


is completely open so, as George - 


puts it, “the cows can see the sights 
and hear the sounds of the parlor as 
they approach it.” 

This lack of partitions between 
parlor and barn, although it raised 
the hackles of the milk inspectors, 
has made for a uniform flow of cows 
into the parlor. They also have a 
crowd-gate. 

A handy arrangement on this farm 
is the hospital just off the parlor 
exit. The stalls are designed so the 
gates can be swung around and form 
a chute for working cattle. They 


have also kept stalls with dirt floors 
for split-outs, 

“We budgeted this operation,” 
explains George, “with the thought 
of maintaining a 15,000-pound herd 
average.” With their first year in the 
new facilities not yet complete, they 
have maintained an enviable 17,000 
pounds per cow. Some of this has to 
be engineering and some of it man- 
agement. 

George shares some thoughts on 
management: “I try to individualize 
each man’s responsibilities, and when 
delegating responsibility, it’s im- 
portant to delegate the authority 
along with it.” He is, of course, 
responsible -for the overall opera- 
tion and day-to-day management. 
George says he and his father make 
sure the employees answer to just 
one person wherever possible. This 
is why the younger Allen does the 
check writing at payday. “This big 
boss versus little boss stuff is no 
good.” 

The Allens own and rent land, 
growing about an acre of alfalfa and 
one of corn per milking cow. Hay- 
lage and corn silage are stored in 
some huge horizontals and fed by a 
big mixer wagon. The approximately 
20,000 pounds of milk they produce 
daily is sent to Connecticut through 
Dairylea. 

They have pretty well licked the 
breeding problems so often encoun- 
tered in many large freestall situa- 
tions. K-Mar heat detectors help. 
George explains that they put on a 
K-Mar a few days before a cow’s 40th 
day of lactation in hopes of catching 
her in the first cycle. 

Then they glue on another detector 
five days before the 61-day mark in 
case she got by the first time. He 
says their breedings (AI) per concep- 
tion are running at 1.4 so far. 


Perhaps one advantage of this kind 
of farming is new conveniences. Off 
the milk-processing center are a 
shower, a locker. room and a spaci- 
ous, modern office where daily meet- 
ings are held and where George puts 
pencil to paper. There’s also this big, 
empty room above the milking parlor 
which he says he’s thinking of con- 
verting to a bachelor’s pad. Knowing 
George, I bet he'll do it! — E.P.A. 


Looks good enough to fish in, but that tide up at the far end is where 
George Allen witnessed the unfortunate ‘‘lava flow’’ of the solid porticn 
into this lagoon meant only for the liquid portion. 
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Long Mfg. N.C. Inc. Since 1946, 
we have been expanding to meet the 
modern farmer’s needs for innova- 
tive, high performance, economical 
agricultural equipment. 


Long manufactures tractors in the 
most popular horsepower range, from 
35 pto H.P. to 98 pto H.P. Our trac- 
tors are tough, dependable, and de- 
signed with convenience features to 
make your work faster and easier. 
But Long is more than just tractors. 


It’s a full line of implements that 
will complement any job. Tractor 
mounted backhoes, front-end loaders, 





plows, rotary cutters, disc harrows, 
rotary tillers, and others to fill your 
complete needs. 


It’s the new Long 5000 Grain 
Combine. Powered by a Leyland en- 
gine. Both grain platforms and corn 
headers available. And full operator 
convenience features. 


It’s the answer to all your grain 
needs. Long manufactures the 
strongest, tightest grain bins and 
leg elevators on the market today. 
Grain storage, drying, and handling 
equipment—built to last. And Long 
custom tailors to your specific needs. 








ANOTHER: 


It’s the new Long Super II Edible 
Bean Combine. Designed to harvest 
edible beans, dependably, gently, and 
quickly, no matter how dry your 
beans get in the windrow. 


It's industrial 
backhoes. 


tractor /loader/ 


It’s specialty lines such as peanut 
and tobacco harvesting equipment. 


It’s parts and service. 


Long Mfg. N.C. Inc. It’s all of this 
—and more. Our products are afford. 
able, labor saving, and they’re built 
to last. 


Long. We're the Other BlueLine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALIQUIPPA — Reesman Farm Supply 
BEDFORD — Creps Tractor Sales 

BENTON — Badger Farm Service 
BETHLEHEM — Leisens, Inc. 
BLOOMSBURG — Columbia Equipment Co. 
BRESSLER STEELTON — Voghts Ser. Co. 
COATESVILLE — Lukens Steel Company 
DUNCANSVILLE — Ventura Tractor Sales 
ERIE — Waterhouse Farm Supply 

EXPORT — Route 66 Tractor Supply 
GREENCASTLE — Melrose Farm Supply 
HONEY GROVE — Norman D. Clark & Son 
JOHNSTOWN — Johnstown Truck & Trac. Sales 
LEBANON — Umberger Mill 
MONTAURSVILLE — Central Equip. Co. 
NEW HOPE — J. Harold Betts & Son 





LONG MFG.N.C. INC. 


HOME OFFICE: TARBORO, N.C. 
PLANTS. TARBORO, N.C. & DAVENPORT. IOWA 


PHILADELPHIA — J. & R. Tool & Die Co. 
PROSPECT — Flinner Implement 
ROGERSVILLE — Briston Sales & Ser. 
SHARAN — McWhirters Central Trac. Co. 
SILVERDALE — 1.G.’s Ag Sales 
SOUTHAMPTON — Rhodes Turf Equip. Co. 
WEST GROVE — Crowell and Marks, Inc. 
WILKES BARRE — Service Supply Corp. 


NEW YORK 

ALMOND — Harman Brothers 

ARCADE — Lawrence J. Romance 
BRISBEN — Chenago Farm Supply 
CANASTOTA — White Farm Supply, Inc. 
CANENDAIGUA — Don Howard 
CANTON — Grant Brothers Farm Supply 


Hundley Farm Implements 


BRANCHES: CARROLLTON, TEXAS/MEMPHIS, TENN./TIFTON, GA 


CENTRAL SQUARE — Centra! Square Equip. Corp. 
DRYDEN — Dryden Implement Co. 

GHENT — Rivenburgh Equipment Co. 
JAMESVILLE — Craner Tractor & Impl. Co. 
LOCKE — Bush Tire Service 

LOCKPORT — Owen Tractor 

MARCY — Bridenbecker Sales & Ser., Inc. 
MARLBORO — Ralph C. Herman Co., Inc. 
NORTH COLLINS — Mecca Brothers, Inc. 
ONEONTA — Iroquois Ford Trac. Sales, Inc. 
PENN VAN — Delrossa Ford Trac. & Impl. Inc. 
PULASKI — Crocker Tractor Sales 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS — Frank Springer Ford 
SYRACUSE — Syracuse Supply Co. 
WATERTOWN — Richard H. Ennis, Inc. 
WELLSVILLE — Stout Brothers Sales & Ser. 
WEST WINFIELD — West Winfield Farm Supply 


P.O. Box 1139 (1907 N. Main St.), Tarboro, NC 27886 

P.O. Box 918 (2610 Hwy. 77 North), Carrollton, TX 75006 
P.O. Box 3928 (3863 W. River Dr.), Davenport, IA 52808 
P.O. Box 167 (Hwy. U. S. 41 South), Tifton, GA 31794 

P.O. Box 13263 (1920 Channel Ave.), Memphis, TN 38113 
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GOOD PAIR! 


HALL, NEW YORK 14463 


AND FILL 
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TOP QUALITY SEED — RELIABLE SERVICE 


Dealers to Serve You from Pennsylvania to Maine. 
COME SEE US AT EMPIRE FARM DAYS, August 12-14, Holcomb, N.Y. 


P.O. Box 685 Dy 


Hall, New York 14463 
The Home of Quality Seeds 








BUSH®HOG Model 160 is so fast, so powerful, it can handle up to 100 
acres a day! Breezes through four 40’’ rows at a time! Shreds residue 
in fine pieces for even field distribution. Available in lift or pull. Usual 
Bush Hog brawn, like one-piece welded frame construction, independent 
wheel suspension, adjustable slip clutch, front guards, three sets of 
overlapping free-swinging blades, and rear mounted wheels for cut- 
ting near trees and fences. Tee Send for fr 
adjust for any row spacing. Easily — — 
transported through a 14’ gate. Bush C. BUSH: HOG ") 
Hog Model 160. It’s a fast worker, f Dept. aA-22 [ 
and saves fuel too! SELMA, ALA. 36701 
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“It’s not a Bush Hog | CITY 


if it doesn’t say Bush Hog.” sme 
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Send for free literature 
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See it at 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 





The Slurrystore System of manure 
management will be featured by the 
Harvestore folks at Empire Farm 
Days. Used extensively abroad where 
strict pollution standards have been 
in effect for years, the Slurrystore 
System has an above-grade holding 
tank constructed of glass fused to 
steel. 
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Big bale buffs will be interested in 
seeing Farmhand’s heavy-duty bale 
fork, built to mount on all Farmhand 
front-end loaders equipped with an 
F11-type attachment carrier. Three- 
inch tubular steel teeth and a hy- 
draulically-controlled stinger allow 
the unit to handle five, six, or seven 
foot-diameter bales. 





Size up the Roll-A-Bout Hay 
Feeder for cattle or horses which 
tips on its side and can be rolled 
from place to place. It’s at Joe 
Swantak’s exhibit, where he'll also 
show you his wagon-mounted Ru- 
feeders and tell you about his line of 
Feterl grain-handling systems. 
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Uniform cut, down to 3/16”. Avco 
New Idea’s Uni Super-chopper does 
an exceptional cutting job und 
most crop conditions without th 
use of recutter screens. So you can 
save fuel. If a finer, more uniforn 
cut is preferred, six optional revers 
ible square-hole screens rangin: 
from 3/4” to 4”, are available. 





A new loader/backhoe unit for use 
in cramped quarters and on smalle 
jobs is new this year from Case. This 
unit comes in 14 and 16.5-horse- 
power sizes and is integrally built 
Say the Case people, “The loader 
backhoe is not just another bolt-on 
option to the tractor... it’s a com- 
plete loader/backhoe.” 





See the Allis Chalmers 7040 trac 
tor in action. According to the pec 
ple at AC, this model has achieve 
a record low cab-sound rating durin 
maximum power application in 
nationally recognized tractor test. 


Kreuger’s Feed and Supply will 
have on hand some Redi Haul fift!:- 
wheel trailers for your inspectio.. 
These gooseneck trailers hook inio 
the bed of your pickup truck, offe- 
ing a new dimension of cargo-carr)- 
ing capacity. Units are a full 6) 
inches wide and come in 14 and 1¢- 
foot lengths. And ask Al about hss 
AgStar portable livestock buildings 
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Cummings & Bricker, 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 


-Middletown, N.Y. 10940 









6 ton, 230;cubic 2 G0’ <7) shown, With 12” ex- 
tension capacity increases to 315 cu. ft. or 8 tons. 
It can be mounted on a truck, 4-wheel wagon, 2.or 
4-wheel trailer. P.T.O. or gasoline engine hydraulic 
pump operated. 


MEHARRY, 








INC. Wingate, Indiana 47994 
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Agitator-Filler Pump 


goon to a Slurry — fill 
and spread when you 
have time — because the key to your liquid manure system is 
VAN DALE’S Agitator/Filler Pump. Handle your manure disposal 
problems the modern way, cleanly and out of sight. Models are 


| 

Agitate your pit or la- ALY) 

| 

available for 8, 10 and 12 foot pit depth. 


Van Dale, Long Lake, Minnesota 


There's always water 
for your dairy cows. 
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o matter the weather, you 
can count on Ritchie Cattle Fountains. 


@ 
Reliable... rugged. . A 
® 
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Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 





FERTILIZER SPREADERS 


Model 450 54x72” Hopper 
Size Available as Model 462 
with stainless steel pan and 
drive chain. Spreads 55 to 
1500 Ibs. per acre in 40 to 
50 ft. widths. 2,000 to 4,000 
lbs. capacity with 60 Ib. ma- 
terial 


Calhoun Mfg. Co., Inc. 


SPEEDY 


Bethany, Mo. 64424 


Bar-Lok 


CORN CRIBS 


Cut corn crib erection time! 


Store more corn for less 
money! 

Choice of 900, 1200 and 
1700-bushel sizes. 


D9 or 2 gauge wire mesh side 
panels 


35° steep or 45° steep pitch 
roof 


SPEEDY MFG. CO. 
Oelwein, lowa 50662 





High Capacity 
Forage Blowers 


Silo filling is easy with the CLOVER 56 


blower because of the extra wide hopper JA za, 


that extends 15” beyond the blower. 
This ground-hugging hopper — only 20” 

The smooth running CLOVER 56 saves time and effort during the critical 
days of silo filling and will deliver top performance year after year. 
BUSTS ELD Lom 


high — accepts material without spillage 
eS) Te 
. Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


from any forage wagon. 
° Heins Engineering 


Williston, Vt. 05495 


Clover-Line Products distributed by: 


bam PUTT TTL yes am 50001 CC 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


* Bellows & May, Inc. 


¢ Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Oneida, N.Y. 13421 






Grind and blow at the 
Same time, convertible 
to hammermill. 






Model 385 shown with mechanical Self-Feeder Drive as 
standard equipment, adequately powered, grinds and blows 
at once, filling structures 90 feet or higher. 


WETMORE, INC. 


Tonkawa, Oklahoma 74653 









GRAIN INSPECTION 


Look for early “reform” of the 
grain inspection system. Administra- 
tion officials were preparing at 
presstime to send their proposals to 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey’s Senate Ag 
Subcommittee on Foreign Agricul- 
tural Policy. 


by Jay Richter 


Washington 
report 


The Senator warned that if the 
administration dragged its heels, he’d 
push his own bill. His legislation 
called for stopgap improvements in 
the existing grain inspection system 
in order to maintain foreign confi- 
dence in American grain quality. 

Observers were betting the ad- 


ministration plan would suggest 
eliminating use of private grain in- 
spection firms to rely instead on fed- 
eral and state inspectors. 

The issue of who inspects grain 
and whether it’s done honestly is not 
the only question being hauled up 
for closer examination in the wake 
of recent scandals. A still-spreading 
probe will eventually reach into in- 
land warehouses after USDA and 
FBI agents finish following up leads 
in port cities. 

Lawmakers say it’s also- time to 
take a close look at the federal grain 
standards themselves and the toler- 
ances for “foreign matter” allowed 
various grades. Question is whether 
these tolerances, even when grading 
is rigid and honest, allow too much 
junk to go overseas with American 


Tour the ‘‘Castle’’ at Empire Farm Days show Aug. 12,13,14 at Kreger Feed & Supply exhibit. 


AGSTAR 


CALF 


CASTLE 


.. the new, economical environment that can 
bring out your calves’ bred-in potential 
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Now, at far less than you’d pay for an ordinary 
structure, you can give your calves roya/ 
treatment. The new AGSTAR Calf Castle nursery 
building gets your calves into the kind of 
comfortable living conditions they thrive on, the 
“tender loving care’’ they need to reach their full 
bred-in potential. 

It’s a controlled and completely protected 
environment — the one important tool for calf 
raising that lets you utilize your good 
management abilities to the fullest. 

The AGSTAR Calf Castle is a factory-built and 
fully assembled building, including pens, waterers 
and all. When it’s delivered to you, it’s ready to go 
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to work. Just hook it up to electricity and water 
supply ...then put in the calves. 

Suddenly your job becomes a lot easier and a 
lot more rewarding. 

And, because of the efficiency of factory 
assembly and mass production, cost is 
surprisingly low. We'll be happy to have a 
representative call with prices and full details, or 
we'll mail you information. 


(1) Building comes complete with ventilation system, (2) slotted 
floors, (3) stalls, (4) glass-lined water heater, (5) sink and 
cabinet, (6) electric or LP Gas Heater, (7) modulator to control 
fan speed, (8) fully insulated Fiberglas® covered walls, and 
other features. 


Please furnish me with complete information on the 
Calf Castle nursery (pig nursery, farrowing, and finishing 
buildings are also available). 


The leader in livestock 
equipment & total systems. 


Star Agri Products/Dept 115 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 


w name for Starcraft Livestock Equipment...same legendary Craftsmanship. 


AGSTAR 
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grain in comparison with shipments 
from competing countries. 

“After all,” one USDA official said 
“four percent foreign matter is one 
thing in a 50 pound sack; it’s some 
thing else again in a 40,000 ton ship 
load.” 

With a bumper crop apparently 
coming along, fears were mounting 
that the grain inspection scanda’ 
might lose some overseas business 
that farmers will sorely need. About 
half the wheat crop has been going 
abroad, a fourth of the feed grain 
crop, a third of the soybean crop. 

Immediate problem with the scan 
dal was how to restore confidence 
of foreign customers, and lawmakers 
were reflecting that concern. 


EUEL COSTS 


Fuel costs on livestock farms have 
gone up an average of about $1,000 
annually, a government study shows 
Increase for grain operators has been 
about $1,200. With still higher fue! 
costs to come, congressional demands 
for farmer rebates are mounting. 


FISCAL CHANGE 


The federal government’s new 
fiscal year that began July 1, 1975 
was the last to start on that date. 
Future fiscal years will run from 
October 1 through September 30, 
starting next year. To make the 
transition, we'll have a special three- 
month budget covering the July 1- 
September 30 period of 1976. 


CORN LOANS 


Farmers can now get the 1975 
corn loan rates from State ASC 
(Agricultural Stabilization & Con- 
servation) offices or the Grain Divi- 
sion, ASCS-USDA, Washington, D.C 
20250. Rate schedules range from 
96 cents per bushel to $1.34, reflect- 
ing the national average loan rate 
of $1.10 per bushel. 


LIVESTOCK CREDIT 


The emergency livestock credit 
program was extended from this 
July 25 through next year, and loan 
terms sweetened up. New terms in- 
clude: 

(1) a $350,000 “line of credit” t: 
eligible producers 

(2) seven years to repay with op- 
tion to extend loans for three years, 
and 

(3) government guarantee to pri 
vate lenders of 90 percent on both 
principal and interest. 

USDA’s Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is the guarantor of loans from 
private lenders. Dairymen and pou - 
try producers as well as stockme:! 
may be eligible for the guaranteed 
loans. Details are available at FH’ 
local offices. 

PRICE SPREAD 

The public gets a distorted picture 
from USDA of the spread between 
what dairymen get for fluid miik 
and the retail prices consumers pay. 
That charge comes from the White 
House Council on Price and Wa¢ 
Stability, which says USDA figures 
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FULL CIRCLE 
by D. A. Hoover 


Neckties wide to thin to wide, 
Save them, boys, they'll be 

Your brand-new wardrobe later om 
For just a cleaning fee! 


American Agriculturist, August, 1975 





make the farm-to-retail spreads on 
both fluid milk and ice cream appear 
bigger than they really are. 

Why so? Because, the Council 
says, USDA bases its price-spread 
figures on Class I prices received by 
farmers under marketing orders and 
loesn’t take account of above-order 
premiums negotiated by co-ops. 
Some of those premiums are classed 
is marketing service charges for ser- 
vices performed on behalf of han- 
dlers, the Council concedes. 

But it insists there’s still some dis- 
tortion and it wants the USDA to 
work up a new and more accurate 
reporting system for spreads. 


EXPORT SALES 


Future U.S. export opportunities 
are going to be shaped soon at 
seneva, Switzerland in trade nego- 
tiations under the General Agree- 
nent on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
They will be the first such meetings 
since the so-called Kennedy Round 
of the 1960's. 

A principal negotiator will be 
Clayton Yeutter, Nebraska farmer- 
rancher, who has been USDA Assis- 
tant Secretary for International Af- 
‘airs, and was recently named by 
resident Ford to be U.S. Deputy 
Special Trade Representative for the 
seneva round. What’s on his mind 
1s he takes on the new job? 

In an informal session the other 
lay, Yeutter said we had better ex- 
pand export promotion, expand 
the CCC foreign credits program, 
expand Public Law 480 (food for 
peace), and step up our sales pro- 
gram. “We mustn’t put our produc- 
ers in a bind.” 

The key to U.S. farm policy is 
aggressive export policy, Yeutter 
said, whatever administration is in 
power, Democrat or Republican. 
You just price yourself out of world 
markets with high loans and govern- 
ment payments, Yeutter said. 
Subsidies 

Export subsidies are then used to 
try and get out of such a situation, 
but they are a “terrible way” to go, 
he went on. Then other countries 
use export subsidies, and you're all 
back where you started. 

The recession has fostered added 
trade barriers, a few put up by the 
US., but mostly by other countries. 
h egotiating reductions in tariffs is 
relatively simple, although difficult 
enough. You can at least quantify 

riffs, and know that the numbers 
pply equally to all, Yeutter said. 

Not so, non-tariff barriers—quotas, 
variable levies, subsidies, and phony 





And what's wrong with my credit? | owe every- 
ody in this town!”’ 


dmerican Agriculturist, August, 1975 


sanitation or health regulations. Can- 
ada said they were keeping our cat- 
tle out because we fed them DES 
(diethylstilbestrol). Well, we worked 
out a formula with them to take 
care of that — and two hours later 
they announced quota limits on im- 
prints of U.S. cattle. 

He did not mean to single out 
Canada, Yeutter said, “but that’s 
how the thing works.” 

Other troubles in trade, brought 
on by recession, include cancellation 
by foreign countries of contracts 
with our exporters — canceling to 
buy later on a lower market. “We’ve 
got to watch this,” Yeutter said, “It’s 
not Hoyle.” 

Many countries at Geneva will be 
talking for international commodity 
agreements like we've had in the 
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eer naps and warranted 
satisfaction built in... 
at prices you can afford 


Big clear-span buildings . . . for machinery storage, 
hay or grain storage, many other uses. There’s an 
economical Agway building that does the job. 


All built to endure. With stress-graded lumber, 
pressure-treated columns and strong, prefabricated 
trusses. Protected by long-lived Super Temper Rib 
aluminum. Attractive Republic pre-painted Rigid 
Rib siding in your color choice. Agway designed 
sliding door system with non-sag, non-stick 
Kwik-Frame support and weatherproofed Starline 


Keyhole door track. 


Specifications and materials proven in thousands 
of buildings constructed by Agway. Check Agway 


for details. 
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past in wheat. This administration is 
“vehemently” against this approach, 
said Yeutter. “We want to compete 
and we can compete.” 


A steel rod with three red and black 
vanes at the top is reported to scare 
birds away from crops. The unique 
scarecrow, which needs no motor, gas 
or upkeep and rotates in the slightest 
wind, is said to frighten birds up to 
100-125 yards away... depending 
on terrain and intensity of bird infesta- 
tion. For more information, customers 
(or prospective U.S. agents) may 
write: Mrs. Sylvia Munro, Chartwell 
Associates, Old Orchard, Bickley 
Road, Bickley, Kent, England. 
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AGWAY INC. 
P. O. Box 1333 
Syracuse, N. Y. 13201 


Please send details 
on Agway Buildings to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 
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James Lane, Jr. is an equipment 
(John Deere) dealer near Oneonta, 
New York. More than half his sales 
volume involves 
industrial equip- 
ment, but he has 
a substantial 
farm-machinery 
business (as well 
as some lawn and 
garden). Up until 
May, 1965, he 
was a farmer... 
and had a suc- * 
cessful business in 
that occupation. 

During a recent interview, Jim 
commented on the equipment busi- 
ness: 

— “No other service industry has 






James Lane, Jr. 





“We want to get better instead of 
bigger.’’ — Fred Gallipo 


Two small dairies near Rutland, 
Vermont, have several things in 
common. Both raise hay on the farm 
as the only crop... and not much of 
it is alfalfa. Both have steered clear 
of purchasing big, modern tractors 
and equipment. Both are on DHIA 
test and take the results seriously. 
And both have an income over feed 
value of $700 or more per cow per 
year. They have done it through 
high-grain feeding. 

On the northern outskirts of Rut- 
land, Fred Gallipo and his family 
run what can only be described as 
a general farm. In addition to their 
29-cow dairy, they run 5,000 layers 
(Amberlinks) on the floor, grow an 
acre of strawberries which they 
roadside-market, and tend to a 600- 
tap sugarbush (additional sap is pur- 
chased). 

The family comprises the entire 
labor force needed to run the opera- 
tion. Mrs. Gallipo tends mainly to 
the egg processing and marketing 
end of it, while Fred and sons Rod- 
ney and Tommie tend to the dairy. 
The sugarbush and strawberry patch 
see all hands. 
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Changed profession 


a broader spectrum of problems. 
We're involved with very compli- 
cated equipment over a wide span 
of size and model years... diesel 
engines, hydraulic systems, trans- 
missions, two-cycle engines, four- 
cycle engines, garden tractors... 
the list goes on and on. And all this 
on a comparatively low-volume 
business so our mechanics can’t be- 
come specialists.” 

— “There are personnel problems 
in any business, not just in farming. 
It’s a challenge in our 12-person 
business to locate, train, motivate... 
and keep ...competent employees. 
No greener grass across the line 
fence in this respect!” 

— “In 1946, I bought a farm and 
some cows and equipment for fewer 
dollars than a 100-horsepower tractor 
costs today.” 

— “Production per man is as im- 
portant in the machinery business as 
it was in farming. We figure that 
the dollar-volume of business per 
employee must be $60,000 annually 
at the break-even point.” 


— “Cost control is also equally im- 
portant in my present business as in 
the previous one. Sure, we talk about 
such things as ‘overhead as a percent 
of gross sales’...instead of feed 
cost per cow...but the principles 
are the same. Any business needs to 
keep an eye on costs, and have some 
sort of reference point by which to 
measure them. If I were to name one 
thing I think farmers should work 
on harder, I'd say record-keeping in 
general.” 

Lane-Way rents crawler tractors, 
backhoes, and logging equipment .. . 
all rentals with a purchase option. A 
recent price schedule showed a 555 
crawler loader renting for $200 per 
day ...and the lowest rate quoted 
was $15 per day for a York stone 
rake. 

Jim reports making an attempt to 
get a farm-machinery rental business 
underway, but says that it didn't 
work out. “Farmers in our area gen- 
erally don’t keep equipment busy for 
enough hours over a long period to 
use it economically on a rental basis,” 


Dry hay and high-grain 


Fred and the boys were milking 
the evening I stopped by. A local 
equipment dealer was making con- 
versation. Just then Fred, in reply to 
some remark, straightened up smil- 
ing, and said, “I listen to all these 
people (presumably agribusiness) 
telling me how to do things.” There 
was a pause. Then he added, “So 
I turn around and do just as I 
please.” Everyone laughed. 

But basically, what he said in jest 
is true. This dairyman puts out a 
15,000-pound-plus herd average and 
hasn’t plowed in 26 years. The last 
cow he bought is ten years old and 
he has never had to expand the 
barn. 

He has his opinion of growth in 
agriculture and he doesn’t like what 
he sees. “All getting big has done is 
produce cheap food for the con- 
sumer,’ he declares. He says North- 
east farmers today are no better off 
than they were before and adds that 
if he had a choice of either getting 
bigger or going out of business, he’d 
choose the latter. “If I couldn’t farm 
it the way I want to, then I wouldn’t 
farm it,” says Fred. 

It hasn’t come to that yet. Meticu- 
lous management has allowed the 
Gallipos to stay small and still turn a 
profit, at least occasionally. They 
get a 40-cent per hundredweight 
Vermont premium for their milk 
which is bottled and sold locally. 
They also get ten cents a dozen over 
the day’s Boston quotation for eggs 
washed, graded, and put in local 
stores. 

If he hasnt plowed in years, you 
might ask, then how is it that he 
makes so much milk? First, Fred 


knows cows. He keeps them around - 


a long time and breeds for longevity 
as well as production. He doesn’t 
believe in raising all the heifer calves. 
“This heifer-raising is an expensive 
deal,” he remarks, “‘and I only raise 
five or six of the best ones a year.” 
He gives each cow a 60-day rest (dry 
period). The added personal attention 
a cow in a small herd gets figures 
strongly in added longevity. 

Manure management has long 
been emphasized on this farm. It is 
stacked and spread on their 65 acres 
of timothy and orchardgrass when 
it will do the most good, spring- 
time. “When you spread manure in 
the winter, it’s just like spreading it 
on this concrete floor,” he contends, 
“It’s 90-percent wasted.” 

He says he has not gone with 
birdsfoot and other legumes because 
he likes to get a healthy dose of 
manure on his hay ground in the 
spring and is afraid of “burning” 
the seeding. He is particularly proud 
of the hay he gets from ground that 
has received chicken manure. 

Fred feels that you can’t beat good 
early-cut grass hay for guaranteeing 
herd health. He can poke 30 pounds 
of 16-percent purchased concentrate 
down a good producer without hav- 
ing to worry about mineral imbal- 
ances “burning her out.” 

He says he likes cows that are 
workers... those that will give you 
a few extra pounds of milk for every 
extra pound of concentrate you give 
them and not put on fat. “We want 
to get better instead of bigger,” says 
Fred Gallipo. 

A few miles south of Rutland, near 
Wallingford, James Davenport and 


he comments. “Furthermore, for 
short rental periods where we may 
rent used tractors, we never have 
enough to make it worthwhile.” 

Before making the switch from 
farming to the machinery business, 
Jim made a list of his objectives (a 
list he still has in a notebook): 

—occupied without being tied 
down 

—work that is mostly enjoyable 
and not drudgery 

— put capital to work at a reason- 
able return 

—chance to be productive, to 
achieve, and to be helpful to others 

—make as high an income «s 
possible. 

Guess that list would find agree- 
ment from most folks... farmers and 
non-farmers alike! — G.L.C. 


Seconds 
to live 


The day was September 20, 1971. 
Timothy Green of Worcester (pro- 
nounced Wooster), New York, was 
filling silo. Standing on the tongue 
of the self-unloading wagon, he did 
what many farmers would do... 
reached for a handful of silage from 
the top of the load so he could ex- 
amine the stage of corn-kernel ma- 





feeding 


son Jim Jr. run Bit O Wind Farm. 
They are like Fred Gallipo in many 
respects. _ a straight hay opera. 
tion and, as! Jim Sr. puts it, “We 
don’t buy any ten or fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar tractors.” Nevertheless 
their 46-cow herd supports two 
families. 

According to the DHI records 
they produce more than 16,60( 
pounds of milk per cow and income 
over feed value averages a little mor« 
than $800 per head. Jim Sr. cautions 
readers not to be misled by the in 
come over feed value figure becaus: 
it is relative to how much value yor 
put on your forages. Yet it’s an indi- 
cator of profitability if correctly 
used. 

As you might expect, there are 
some fine cows in this herd as well. 
Says Jim Jr., “We are not opposed 
to giving a high producer 36 or 36 
pounds of concentrate daily if 
she'll give back milk in return.” The 


Davenports stick fairly close to the 
DHI recommendations on feeding 
but, as the elder Davenport puts 
it, “not entirely.” 

These two farmers at Bit O Wind 
are glad they're not in the corn- 
production business. They have 80 
acres of grass/legume hay mixture 
and rent an additional 20. The new- 
est tractor they have is an Inter- 
national 424 diesel they use mostly 
for haybining and baling. They've 
decided to stick with older tractors 
and express nothing short of amaze- 
ment at the price of comparable 
new ones. An old IH “6” handles the 
raking and tedding while the “M,” 
which is their favorite, hauls manure 
and plows. They keep a_bucket- 
mounted “H” around for rough jobs. 

Hay quality is something these 
two work extra hard to get. They 
find that although their cold-air hay 
drier might take a little more hay- 
handling labor, it pays off later in 
the added measure of quality. 

Both the Gallipos and the Daven- 
ports are veteran riders of the feed- 
price rollercoaster. In this respect, 
perhaps, hard times hit them hardest. 
Yet their fixed costs are down, and 
they have time to spend with their 
cattle. — E.P.A. 


Jim Davenport, Sr. and Jim Jr. be ly YM tank for a review of their DHI records. 








turity, and the general looks and 
smell of next winter’s forage. 

But to grab that sample, Tim had 
to reach above the moving front 
beater... and he didn’t reach quite 
high enough. The beater caught the 
arm of his jacket and began its in- 
exorable ravaging of his arm and 
face. He fought with all his strength 
to tear loose, but could not. 

In the next few seconds, the skin 
of his forearm was peeled off as 
though removing a_ long-gauntlet 
glove. Two muscles in his arm were 
clipped by the now-crimson_ steel 
fingers...and he had been pulled 
so far now that those fingers were 
clawing at his head. The left side of 
his face was by now torn off, and 
his left eye dropped down from its 
socket. He had two seconds before 











a ChemStor 
for you ? 


Ves. With Aquways new 
low-cost applicator that 
every farmer con 
afford to own. 


Now you can acid preserve and store 
high-moisture corn and grains anywhere on 
your farm. Whenever you wish. 





the impersonal power of the pto 
would have snuffed out his life. From 
the time when his jacket first caught 
on the beater to the time when the 
beater stopped was only five seconds 
...a seeming eternity when fighting 
for your life. 

Fortunately, it was the last load of 
the day... and Tim’s wife, Barbara, 
had joined him as he unloaded. Only 
two weeks before, they had gone to- 
gether to feed the heifers and Tim 
had shown her how to handle the 
tractor and shut off the power-take- 
off. That instruction, so seemingly 
routine and unimportant at that 
time, now saved Tim’s life. 

Barbara started for the controls 
as soon as she realized Tim was 
caught, and got the power turned 
off within seconds. But Tim has spent 








The portable Agway ExactaCase is easily 
adaptable to treat corn in all forms: Use it 
with your auger or elevator to treat shelled 
corn or ground ear corn and with addition of 
a cob tumbler to handle ear corn. 


No need for air-sealed storage or expensive dry- 
ing. No mold spores. Thanks to ChemStor and 
the Agway ExtactaCase. Ask Agway for details. 


FARM 
SERVICE 


ENTERPRISE 


a lot of time in hospitals since that 
terrible day... five plastic surgery 
sessions, plastic facial structure, bone 
grafts, eye therapy, and all the rest. 

He has recovered well . . . troubled 
only by double vision in his left eye 
at distances of five feet or less... 
but the scars and some physical 
limitations remain. The total cost of 
the accident, he guesses, is around 
$30,000. 

“When Tm unloading a wagon 
now, he says, “I sit on the tractor 
seat... or else go away somewhere 
until it’s empty.” The moral of the 
story is clear... one that most farm- 
ers know, but too often ignore... 
that safety is not a matter of timidity, 
but rather of necessity. Five seconds 
or less is all it takes to change or 
take a life forever. — G.L.C. 
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Tudor and Jones is the only east- 
ern distributor of Amco harrows, so 
be sure and see T&J for the latest 
in hydraulic wing tandem disk har- 
rows as well as a host of other fine 
agricultural products that include, 
for example, Glencoe 42-foot culti- 
vator, Century grain preservative 
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Winpower has a new 150,000- 
watt tractor-driven alternator spe- 
cially designed for 175 to 200-horse- 
power tractors. It features an excita- 
tion system that requires no regu- 
lator or brushes and makes for mini- 
mum maintenance. 





One-trip seed-bed preparation is 
possible with Brady’s new Model 
250-tine harrow, mounted on a Brady 


field cultivator. Widths from 11% 


applicator, Vicon power harrow, and 
Glencoe vacu-meter planters. 


feet to 28% feet. Individually pivoted 
teeth are easy to change. 


Getting into your fields 


has a lot to 





o with what 


youll get out of them. 


Getting the best crop means getting an early start, whether 
you re planting or harvesting. Too often, nature isn’t cooperat- 
ing. Either your fields are too wet or too dry. 

There is something you can do. You can plan for proper 
drainage this year with Advanced Drainage System’s corru- 
gated plastic drainage tubing. 

C) ADS tubing is easy to install « strong, tough, and 
durable = flexible = will not deteriorate in acid 
or alkaline soils = gives unrestricted water 


intake = provides constant, efficient and reliable drainage. 
Ask your drainage contractor about ADS tubing. He'll tell 

you that ADS’ features add up to lower installation costs and 

permanent, reliable drainage lines. If you have a problem with 

silt or sandy soil ask about Drain Guard, the exclusive ADS 

tubing developed for fine grained soils. 

ADS tubing comes in both coils and lengths. Diameters, 3”, 4", 5”, 6”, 8", 10”, 

12”, 15”, 18". Drain Guard 4", 5”, 6” diameters. 

ADS tubing exceeds the specificiations in S.C.S. Code 606. 


Niwas Drainage Makes the Difference 
® 


ADVANCED DRAINAGE SYSTEMS, INC 
Corporate Offices: 1880 MacKenzie Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43220 (614) 457-3051 
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‘R) Registered Trademark 
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For complete product information see us at EMPIRE FARM DAYS, August 12, 13, 14, 1975. 
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At G.C. Hanford Company’s ex 
hibit, you'll be able to see the All 
flex eartagging system. These pre 
numbered, flexible tags come witl 
a fast, handy applicator and can bh: 
purchased in the “maxi” size fo 
extra visibility. 





s Beds: 


Now that you know how to mak« 
"em, Vermeer wants to show you hoy 
to haul ’em. See the Vermeer bal: 
wagon which will hold five 1,500 
pound big round bales. It picks ‘em 
up and puts ‘em down, too. 





Don’t miss the Farm Fans Mode! 
CMS-18E grain dryer. Rated at 300 
to 600 bushels per hour, depending 
on type of grain and moisture con- 
tent, this dryer has three indepen- 
dently-controlled fans and heaters 
for staged drying temperatures and 
automatic control of all functions. 


The Rohm and Haas people are 
excited about Kerb 50-W, a selective 
herbicide for use on alfalfa, clover. 
birdsfoot, and other legume forages. 
This new material has provided ex- 
cellent control of quackgrass and a 
number of other weeds common in 
Northeast forage seedings. Stop in 
and get the scoop. 





Maybe you're interested in the line 
of self-hitches put out by Metro Hy- 
draulics of Minneapolis. The tractor 
operator can hitch up without leav- 
ing the tractor seat. 
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Are you 


by Earl Ainsworth 


brucellosis-proof? 


A recent outbreak of brucellosis 
1 Vermont has left 21 herds under 
uarantine, so far seven or eight 
f them determined to be heavily 
rfected. If you're milking cows in 
New York State, don’t breathe a 
igh of relief yet...14 herds are 
inder quarantine in the Empire 
state, and Massachusetts has a dose, 
00. Whether you buy cattle regu- 
larly or just once in a while, you 
should “think brucellosis” before 
yuying. 

The problem, sometimes referred 
o as Bang’s disease, is receiving a 
esurgence of attention from the 
mnimal-health people today. There 
ire national minimum standards for 
its control, but states vary widely 
n the extent to which each exceeds 
hose standards. Of course, the cul- 
yrits here in the Northeast (where 
vere relatively — brucellosis-free) 
ire import cattle from other states 
nd countries. The recent Vermont 
outbreak has been traced to the 
Canadian border ...so was the one 
that caused Mike Moskin of Ava, 
New York, to lose his herd last year. 
(See the September 1974 issue of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST). 

I talked with Dr. A. E. Janawicz, 
lirector of the Vermont Livestock 
Division, about latest developments 
m the brucellosis scene. He had 
ust attended a joint U.S.-Canadian 
meeting on this issue. 

A new border retesting program 

. effective on the international 
oundary stretching from Houlton, 
Maine to Detroit, Michigan... has 
been instituted at all points of entry. 
‘All cattle are inspected and blood 
samples taken by the border veteri- 
narians,” explains Janawicz, “and 
the samples immediately taken to 
the testing facilities in the respec- 
tive states.” Within hours, any 
positive reactors to brucellosis are 
detected and can be traced to the 
sales stables, dealers or farmers. 

Blood tests taken by those moving 
the cattle are required of incoming 
cattle anyhow, but as Janawicz puts 

“We couldn’t be sure the blood 
tested actually came out of the ani- 
mals crossing the border.” Samples 
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were testing out beautifully, yet 
infected cattle were coming in from 
the North. The only alternative was 
to have the blood drawn by our own 
veterinarians. 

Does this mean our imported 
brucellosis is coming to an end? “B 
no means,” warns Janawicz. “You 
may think a dozen or two quaran- 
tined herds in a northeastern state 
is a lot, but some southern states 
have as many as 3,000 quarantined 
herds!” He contends that until every 
state adopts a border retesting pro- 
cedure on all cattle coming in, even 
from other states, eradication in the 
Northeast is impossible. 

He cites as an example the fact 
that cattle from Mississippi, Florida, 
Texas and Nebraska, to mention 
some of the more heavily-infected 
states, are often assembled in a 
less-infected state like Indiana and 
shipped to the Northeast. Canada 
should not be a problem in the future, 
though, because of the border retest. 

Fortunately for Vermonters, per- 
sons contemplating exporting cattle 
into that state are required to get a 
permit in advance, and state officials 
there now have the authority to 
retest any animals they suspect 
might be a source of animal-health 
problems. This program involving 
cattle from other states does not 
involve stopping them at the state’s 
borders, but rather any retesting is 
done after the cattle reach destina- 
tion in Vermont. 

Meanwhile, the seven or eight 
dairies in Vermont where brucellosis 
is firmly entrenched are required to 
sell for beef the positive reactors, 
and encouraged in many cases to 
beef the entire herd, especially in 
the freestall situation. Federal and 
state indemnity payments amount 
to a maximum of $340 on a purebred 
cow (in addition to beef price) in 
Vermont, and a maximum of $240 
on a grade. 

While a cause for concern, bru- 
cellosis in the Northeast is far from 
being an epidemic. Still, it is wise 
to check the origin of cattle you 
are interested in at sales... and 
“think brucellosis” before you buy. — 


Farmers turned out 
by the hundreds to 
attend the grand 
opening of Allied 
Mills’ new feed plant 
at Alexander, New 
York on June 20th. 
The affair featured 
entertainment, 
speeches by Allied 
president Don Staheli 
and vice president 
‘“‘Humpy’’ Campbell, 
a chicken barbecue, 
and a_ fascinating 
tour through this com- 
pletely automated 
feed manufacturing 
facility. This plant, 
along with the ones 
in Gouverneur and 
Sangerfield, New 
York, will manufac- 
ture a complete line 
of livestock and 
poultry feeds. 
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55 Beekman St., New Yori, 


Manufacture Family Cider and Wint 
Mill, $20.00. Also. Union Cider Mill 
makes very soft adhesive pomace, better 
than grated. ‘urns easy. Price $35. 


Cider Press Screws—resses and 
Grinders separate. 

The Nishwitz Pulverizer isthe 
best Wieel Harrow, drawing steady, 
don't clog, with and wi:hout pole. 

The Adamant Plow, hard metal, 
ee more durable, and clhraesso—ecopair than 
Steel Plows.rr- 0 Yeu ship. 


Field 2 ¢ free. 
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American Agriculturist 1876 
Box 370, Ithaca, NY 14850 


Please send me postpaid copies of the July 1876 


Centennial issue. I enclose $ 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
Post Office Zip 
Money-back guarantee: If not satisfied just return in good condi- 
tion. 
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Let us 


supply 
your 


GRAIN DRYING 


EQUIPMENT 


COMMERCIAL or STANDARD = 


GRAIN BINS 
15’ DIA. THRU 60’ DIA. 
UP TO 153,000 Bus. 


45° HOPPER 
_ BOTTOM TANKS 
12’ - 15’ - 18’ - 21’ - 24’ 
DIAMETERS 


NAT. GAS e LIQUID « VAPOR e ELEC. 
HEATERS 

CHANNEL LOK FLOORS 

HEAVY DUTY LADDERS 


AND CAGES — OSHA STD. 


Limited Number Dealerships Sagat 
Available see Me ciek lod 


s.F. KENNEDY NIE VV PRODUCTS, INC. | 


P.O. BOX 336, TAYLORVILLE, ILL 62568 e 217 824-8171 


EFFICIENT ey 
CENTRIFUGAL 


MAIL DEALER NAME 
COUPON ADDRESS 
TODAY, GROWER CITY STATE 
ZIP 


An incredible feed 
maker. More than a 
grinder or blower. Grinds 
bales or grain. It’s the new 
Farmhand Feed Processor! 


No recutter can compare! Grinds whole bales 

up to 300 or more per hour. Grind ear corn, 
shelled corn, grains, fast as you can feed ‘em. Six 
hammer assemblies have four swinging hammers 
each, to grind feed through choice of six screens. 
Hammers mount on a full inch-thick 48-in. fly- 
wheel; 1,000-rpm pto drives it all. Paddles on re- 
verse side of flywheel are removable for more or less 
blowing capacity. Easy to change screens, too. Just 
loosen two wing-bolts and swing feeding table 
away. Table is hydraulic powered, with nylon 
belt feeder as standard equipment or an op- 
tional chain-anda-slat lift for positive feeding. 
See the new Farmhand Feed Processor. 
It does an incredible job that no a 
other recutter-type a ie 
grinder can match! . 


a 


CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 
J R KANIK Inc 129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
oR : : 


TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 


Pasture deaths 





The good feeling you have on the 
morning after an all-night rain has 
ended a prolonged dry spell is never 
complete until you've counted all 
the heifers to be sure none was hit 
by the lightning that accompanied 
the storm. A dead animal at pasture 
on such a morning leaves little doubt 
in your mind as to the cause, but 
most insurance companies require 
your veterinarian’s affidavit that to 
the best of his knowledge, it was 
lightning that caused the death. 

What are some of the things the 
veterinarian must rule out before 
he is reasonably certain he can sign 
such an affidavit? 

We have discussed _ lightning 
stroke in the past, but every year 
animals at pasture are found dead 
from other reasons. Since many of 
these deaths are preventable, effort 
should be made to determine the 
true cause of death of any animal 
so found. 


Experience 


The second summer I practiced, 
I received a call to check two dead 
yearlings found on a hillside pasture 
the morning after a slight electrical 
storm. The owner, who had just 
moved to the farm, said the previous 
owner had told him this was a bad 


pasture for lightning, that he had - 


lost a heifer or two there every year. 

At first glance, the two animals 
appeared to be typical lightning 
victims... bloated, and .with two 
legs nearly pointing to the sky. 
When I took hold of the first ani- 
mal’s leg, I thought that gas from 
the bloat had spread nearly to the 
hoof. 

“How long have they been dead?” 
I asked. 

“Can't be over twelve hours,” he 
said. “I counted them just before 
dark last night and they were all 
here. In fact, this one hung off by 
herself because she was a little lame. 
I was going to have you look at her 
this morning anyway.” 

I felt of the other animal, and she 
was the same; over the hips, shoul- 
ders and legs I could actually make 
the gas bubbles crackle under the 
skin. 


Blackleg 


I had never seen blackleg, but 
this sure looked like what Id studied 
about it. A cut through the skin 
showed a layer of dark, clotted 
blood full of gas bubbles. Under 
that, the muscle tissues appeared 
nearly normal. 

We didn’t cut into the animals 
further except to take some of the 
dark tissue for lab tests. The heifers 
were buried right where they lay 
and the iced samples were driven 
to the lab. Anticipating a positive 
diagnosis, I phoned for blackleg- 
malignant edema bacteria, which 
was delivered in 24 hours. In the 
same length of time, the lab phoned 
to confirm my suspicion that there 
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were blackleg organisms in the tis- 
sues. 

Immediately, and for the next 
several years, we inoculated the 
young stock on this farm against 
blackleg. Then one year we forgot 
about it, and nothing happened. The 
following spring, however, an un- 
inoculated heifer died in the same 
pasture as the first two. After that, 
we didn’t “forget’” anymore! 

One August morning, an early 
call came in to go see a cow down 
and nearly dead at pasture. When 
I arrived, the owner apologized for 
calling me out so early. He said that 
his son had reported the cow down, 
but when he went out to look him- 
self, he found her dead. “Looks like 
lightning to me,” he said. “You 
could have waited till after break- 
fast to check her.” 

The cow lay under a tree, flat on 
her side, and did look typical of 
lightning-stroke death. The son re- 
turned to the pasture about that 
time and remarked, “Must have been 
awfully slow lightning. She was still 
flopping around when I came out 
to get the cows.” Doubt began to 
creep into my mind, and sure enough, 
there were marks on the sod where 
she had struggled. 


Look-See 


We looked the cow’s body over 
thoroughly and couldn’t find a mark, 
so I proceeded to open her. The 
abdominal cavity was filled with 
blood, but it was difficult to be 
sure where it had come from. As | 
passed my hand under the reticulum 
looking for a wire that might have 
pierced a blood vessel, I came 
across a small pellet that on close 
examination proved to be a .22 rifle 
bullet. Closer examination of the 
hide showed the tiny entrance hole. 
and following the apparent course 
of the bullet showed a hole in one 
of the large abdominal arteries. 

Later, the owner reported that 
one of his neighbors had a target 
range behind a hill on the far side 
of the pasture. A ricocheting bullet 
can be a dangerous thing. 

A dozen or more times in the 
past 25 years I’ve seen the same 
results of a gunshot wound on both 


(Continued on next page) 








“Funny | get $300 for a thousand-pounder 
and when the guy buys it on the other end he 
gets 500 pounds for $900!”’ 
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cattle and horses. Some have been 
because of carelessness and disregard 
for the distance a bullet from even 
a .22 can travel, but some have 
been the result of deer-jacking. In 
both instances the result is the 
same —a slow, painful death for a 
helpless animal. 

I do feel that over the past few 
years, people have become more 
aware of the danger of guns. The 
hunter safety training program may 
be one reason for this. At any rate, 
a positive diagnosis of death by 
gunshot is important to impress on 
people that they must be more 
careful. 


Nitrates 


Nitrate poisoning from fertilizers, 
which we discussed two years ago, 
can cause animals to die so suddenly 
they don’t even struggle. This too, 
is often confused with lightning 
stroke. Most other types of poison- 
ing by chemicals and heavy metals 
cause animals to die more slowly. 
It’s the sudden deaths that are the 
confusing ones. 

Death from eating frozen sudan 
grass, wild cherry leaves and other 
plants that cause prussic acid poison- 
ing can easily be confused with 
lightning deaths. The presence of 
a sick or dying animal along with 
the dead ones is usually enough to 
warn that lightning was not the 
cause. Death from acute bloat, heart 
attacks, and hardware or any other 
disease that kills suddenly, can be 
confused with death by lightning. 

In each case, it is of far more 
value to you to know the real rea- 
son and prevent further loss than to 
say, “Well, it could have been 
‘ightning, and at least for that she’s 
covered by insurance.” 

Most of us don’t observe our ani- 
nals at pasture as closely as we 
should. Twenty-four hours after 
leath during hot weather, an autopsy 
is of little value. Even so, it is of 
alue to call your veterinarian to 
heck any animal found dead, since 
ne may be able to put enough cir- 
cumstantial evidence together to 
come up with a diagnosis, and help 

ou plan to prevent further loss. 








Why didn't anyone think of it be- 
fore? Fiberglass fenceposts, that is. 
They're non-corroding, tough and 75 
percent lighter than steel, yet a trac- 
for can be driven over these posts and 
they will spring back into upright posi- 
tion. There’s ‘“‘Little T,’’ designed for 
temporary electric fencing, and ‘‘Big 
T,”’ for permanent electric (no need 
for insulators) or standard fencing 
using any type of wire. Both are avail- 
able in notched models for use as 
plant stakes. Get full information by 
writing: Aligned Fiber Composites, 
Dept. AA, Chatfield, Minnesota 55923. 
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Strong chain. Powerful drive. Positive 
shear pin protection. You get fast, dependable 
cleaning with a Jamesway, barn cleaner. 


Superdrive easily pulls 
700 ft. of loaded chain 
Both Super 500 and Super 
750 drives are massively con- 
structed. Rugged 3” thick 
main gear runs on 2%” dia. 
shaft — that’s the biggest on 


any cleaner. The steel weather hood hinges forward 
for easy access to drive components. And you get 
positive shear pin protection — air space between 
hub and sprocket keeps them from ‘‘freezing togeth- 


er.’’ It protects your investment. 


Strong! Self-tightening forged link chain 


Chain is reversible for long 
life. Paddle tip-up design lets 
weight of chain remove slack 
automatically; you don’t have 
to keep taking out links. Chain 
links are made from solid bil- 
lets of high carbon steel. 
Links are connected by thick 


steel bars. Double-swaged, alloy steel pins fit con- 
toured link holes for broad bearing surface, less 


WEarl. 








Cleans up to 23’ per minute! Gutters scour 
clean as chain and scrapers move liquids and 
solids up the galvanized elevator. Single 12” 
deep discharge chute plus chain tip-up on return 
side create less obstruction. Heavy gauge galva- 
nized steel elevator. Elevator has box-type back- 
bone and one-piece seamless trough sections. 


Ask your Jamesway dealer to show you a 


a 





Jamesway barn cleaner in action. Find out about 
Special Savings now in effect. 


55° Swinging Manure Stacker 


This Manure Stacker 
solves winter manure 
storage problems. 
Stack and store up to 
600 tons until you’re 
ready to spread. Stack- 
er is simply a contin- 
uation of the barn 


cleaner: no auxiliary drive, elevator, wall or slab to 
buy. Ends daily hauling, reduces pollution problems. 
But don’t take our word for it — ask a neighbor who 
owns a Jamesway. 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


Jamesway.s works so you can farm 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, prompt service, dependable parts 


NEW YORK 
Akron'— Don; Beckelnose > sh 716-542-4495 
Alexander —H. D. Brown & Son... .. 716-343-5981 
Amsterdam — Albert Anderson. .... . 518-842-1762 


Andover —D. & L. Feed, Inc. .. . . . . 607-478-5331 
Apulia Station — Woodford Brothers, inc.. . 315-696-5356 
Argyle — Jack's Surge Service ..... . 518-638-8382 


Baldwinsville —R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. . 315-635-3551 
Ballston Spa — Charles 0. Garrison. . . . 518-885-5609 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies 518-483-2557 


Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment. .... . 607-776-6220 
Blossvale — Jay's Sales & Services, Inc. . . 315-337-7140 
Cairo —Cole’s Farm Equipment . 518-622-3389 
Canastota — Fisher Farms. ...... . 315-697-7039 


Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment 315-386-8551 
Cape Vincent — Boss Farm Supply . . . . 315-654-6084 
Chatham —Bervy Equipment Co., Inc.. . . 518-392-2505 
Clymer —Dandee Service... ..... 716-355-8844 
Cochecton —Cochecton Mills, Inc. . . . . 914-932-8282 
Cuba — Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc... . . . 716-968-1199 
Delevan — Tri-Town Dairy Supply, Inc.. . . 716-496-5220 
East Randolph — H. & H. Farm Service . . 716-358-2861 
East Springfield - Homer Fassett. . . . . 607-264-6831 


Design specifications are subject to change without notice. 


Elma —Smith Farm Supply ...... . 716-652-3379 
Elmira —Charles Olin & Sons... 2... 607-739-2042 
Goshen —Gor Dun’s Inc. .. . . . . . . 914-294-5522 
Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies . . . . 315-287-3210 
Groveland — Groveland Farm Service . . . 716-243-0846 
Hamburg — Abbott’s Richardson Milling Company 


716-649-3511 
Henderson — Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. . 315-938-5416 
Johnsonville — Cross Dairy Equipment. . . 518-663-8198 
Lacoma — Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 

315-387-3956 
Linwood — Noble Farm Service, Inc.. . . . 716-584-3866 
Lisle- Earl Kenyon & Son ....... 607-849-3916 
Little Falls—Don's Pump. ....... 315-823-4622 
Liverpool —Royce Zogg. .. =... ... 315-457-7513 
Lockport — Taylor Hardware... . . . . 716-433-5409 
Lowville — Maurice Roes & Sons. . . . . 315-376-6959 
Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply... .. . 315-946-6822 
Melrose — Calhoun Equipment Co. . . . . 518-235-0089 
Middlesex—Delos Dann ........ 315-584-3487 
Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. . . . . . 315-497-0770 
Newfield —Mazourek Farms... ... . 607-564-3485 


Patterson —Philbeth Farm Repair . . . . 914-878-6832 


Sak ad 





Plattsburg — Alfred Bedard .. 2... . 518-563-1809 
St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co... . 518-568-7414 
Schoharie — William Roese, Jr... . .. . 518-827-5770 
Seneca Falls — Salerno Farm Supply . . . 315-568-6246 
Sharon Springs — Harold Dingman Co., Inc. 518-284-2174 
Sherburne — Harold F. Sawyer Farm & Home Supply, Inc. 


607-674-9060 
South Dayton — Ecker's Equipment. . . . 716-988-3303 
Stafford — Plattens Custom Service, Inc.. . 716-343-5960 
Stamford — Eklund Farm Machinery 607-652-6321 
Stanfordville — Stanford Enterprises, Inc.. . 914-868-2200 


Syracuse — Campbell Construction Co.. . . 315-469-7172 


Unadilla — Earl's Poultry Farm... .. . 607-369-9179 
Wallkill — Garrison’s Farm Supply. . . . . 914-895-3939 
Walton —Van Blackman... ...... 607-829-3651 
Warsaw —Wyco Farm Equipment. . . . . 716-796-3370 
Weedsport — Blumer Supply... ... . 315-834-7221 


West Berne — R. S. Moreland Construction. 518-872-0355 
West Bloomfield — Coakley Power Equipment Co. 
716-624-1057 
West Winfield — West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 
315-822-3771 
Windsor — Dew Dec Farms, Inc. ... . . 607-467-2935 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Ave. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


BC -5S 
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Glenn MacMillen and friend with a group of youngsters. 


Old Mac’s place 


Old MacDonald’s Farm is not 
only the inspiration for a famous song 
...in Chemung County, New York, 
it’s a way to introduce hundreds of 
school children to the farm. More 
than 2,300 first-graders visited the 
“Farm” in 1975, plus a number of 
adults who either accompanied the 
children or visited on their own. 
Children come from public and 
parochial schools, and there are 
also special students and those from 
day-care centers. 

Appropriately enough, the prime 
mover of Mac’s Farm is another 
Scotsman, Chemung County 4-H 
agent Glenn MacMillen. Aware that 
the New York State Education De- 
partment requires a unit of agricul- 
tural exposure in the first grade, 
Glenn several years ago got the idea 
of setting up agricultural exhibits 
for school children at the Chemung 
County Fairgrounds near Elmira. 

This year, the students viewed 
several kinds of livestock, a land-use 
exhibit created by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, a dairy-industry dis- 
play, tractor and plow (with price- 
tags), and some poultry, including 
that ever-popular incubator where 
chicks hatch under a plastic dome 
before the very eyes of fascinated 
youngsters. Five minutes at each ex- 
hibit is the scheduled time period. 
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In order to accommodate the 
numbers of people involved, groups 
are tightly scheduled to follow one 
another for five consecutive days... 
each group going through the exhibit 
areas only once. After their return to 
their classroom, they write letters 
and draw pictures to send to Elmira 
Kiwanis (of which Glenn is a mem- 
ber) in gratitude for the experience. 
The response from students, teachers, 
parents and casual visitors has been 
overwhelmingly favorable. 

As with most worthwhile projects, 
this is one that involves many groups 
and individuals... but the Extension 
Service and Kiwanis are primary 
sponsors. Kiwanians form a volunteer 
staff to guide visitors around the 
exhibit area. 

Efforts to bridge the communica- 
tion gap between farmers and non- 
farmers are important in a state 
where less than | percent of the pop- 
ulation are commercial farmers... 
and in a nation where the compar- 
able figure is less than 5 percent... 
but where 100 percent of the people 
must eat to survive. And so Old Mac- 
Donald’s Farm meets two objectives 
... broadening the dimensions of 
student awareness of their surround- 
ings, and some good public relations 
for agriculture among both children 
and adults. — G.L.C. 





And these 


New Idea dealers 


help you get more 


for your money. 


NEW YORK 

ALBION 

Bentley Bros. 

ALEXANDER 

Alexander Equipment 
a 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
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Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
BAINBRIDGE 


Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. 
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R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 
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Jay’s Sales and Service, Inc. 
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Burke Farm Supply 
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Byron Enterprises, Inc. 
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Coryn Farm Supplies 
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McKee Equipment Co. 
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Clinton Tractor & Implement 
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Carlton Damcott 
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Cari C. Fry, Inc. 
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Hinman Mills, Inc. 
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Harvey H. Pfennig, Inc. 
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0’Meal Tractor, Inc. 

EAST SPRINGFIELD 

Fassett’s Machy. Inc. 
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Fillmore Farm Supply Inc. 
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GOUVERNEUR 

Gouverneur Coop Assn., Inc. 
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Donald E. Robinson & Sons 
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Lewis Machinery Service 
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Kiantone Farm Supply 
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Tipple Equipment Co. 
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Krakau Impl. Co., Inc. 
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Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
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Paul F. Culbert & Sons 
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C. Finsters Garage 
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sensible reasons why you should buy 
anew high performance Supersheller 


instead of a combine. 


Combines are more 
expensive to run and maintain. 


1. New or used, you'd be buying an extra 
powerplant to add to your running and main- 
tenance costs. Most used combines were once 
someone else's problem now sitting on the 
jealer’s lot. And “used” is never good enough 
when you have to count on a machine during 
your critical harvest period—excess downtime 
will almost certainly be a sure bet. 


Anew Supersheller costs 
less than a good used combine. 


2. Check out this fact with your New Idea 
lealer. You'll be surprised! Then think about 
»wning a brand new machine with a full year 
yarranty. Get your corn in faster with less 
naintenance. Fewer moving parts to wear out 
than a combine. 


Your tractor is already 
half the Supersheller system. 


3. You own a tractor that you like and are 
comfortable with, especially if it has a cab 
with modern convenience features. Utilize its 
power instead of adding the extra combine 
ownership expense. (Diesel tractors are 
cheaper to’run than used gas combines.) A 
combine is used only a few days a year, then 
needs to be stored during idle months. You can 
use your tractor all year ‘round. 


The Supersheller exceeds 
combine capacity row for row. 


4. With Supersheller, you can field shell 

up to 2,000 bushels per day, operating at 2!/p - 

mph in 120 bushel corn. In some cases, you 

can do even better. Why? Because of Super- 

sheller’s big capacity and its ability to operate 

non-stop all day, day after day. No plugging, 
o downtime for adjustments. 


Flexibility to market 
your corn the way you want to! 


5. Current economic conditions make deci- 
sions more critical for you as a farm manager. 
Only New Idea’'s Superpicker/Supersheller 
system allows the versatility you need to har- 
vest and market your crop best. Flexibility? 
You bet! Pick and shell, then sell when the 
market's right. Or, pick ear corn, and store for 
feed or marketing later. Your option by simply 
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interchanging the cage-type sheller with the 
big capacity husking bed. 


if you want ear corn instead of 
shelled — you need Superpicker. 


6. Today’s runaway fuel costs and short- 
ages are driving drying costs of shelled corn 
sky high. Many farmers are switching to crib- 
dried corn to cut expenses. This may be’ a 
wave of the future if fuel shortages get much 
worse. New Idea is ready to serve your needs 
with high performance Superpicker models for 
today’s economic climate. Your choice of 2- 
row, wide or narrow; or l-row. 


Worth more when you buy— 
worth more when you trade. 


7. You don't have to invest in expensive 
self-propelled equipment. Expect long life and 
easy maintenance in these field proven ma- 
chines. Just go out and try to find a used New 
Idea picker or sheller. If you can find one, 
youll pay top dollar for it. Proof enough that 
New Idea offers a fine investment for the 
years ahead. 


Your New Idea Dealer. 


8. He backs every New Idea machine with 
quality service and genuine New Idea parts. 
You'll spend your time harvesting—not being 
a mechanic! Your New Idea dealer stands 
ready to discuss all the points on this page. Let 
him demonstrate a Superpicker/Sheller on 
your farm. See how it fits your harvesting 
needs and compare costs. You may find more 
than 8 sensible reasons to buy a Supersheller! 





Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


More for your money. 
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GOT A BIG SILO? 


You need a big forage blower. One 
with a 60” fan. One that can handle 
70 tons of haylage or 150 tons of 
corn silage per hour. One that’s en- 
gineered specifically for the big silo 
filling jobs. One you can depend on 
to keep working when the blowing 
gets tough. You need the Koolsys- 
tem KB6O0. 


OLSYSTEM 


APAGITY FORAGE BLOWERS 
KOOLS BROTHERS, INC. © P.0. BOX 918 
APPLETON, WI 54911 © 414-734-2697 


MEMBER 












































‘Alcoa’aluminum _ 
Super Temper Rib* 
roofing and siding 


sheet 


e Tempered for toughness. 

e Naturally corrosion-resistant. 

e Lightweight for easy handling. 

e Highly reflective for all-seasons animal 
comfort. 

e Gives best results with Alcoa Dril-Kwickt 


screw fasteners. 


*Trademark of Aluminum Company of America 
tTrademark of USM Corporation 







‘Hosting EFD 


Again this year, Empire Farm 
Days will take place on a near-per- 
fect site. West of Canandaigua at the 
intersection of Whalen Road and 
County Road 30, 130 acres of top 
gravelly loam without a hedgerow 
break will come alive for three days, 
August 12, 13 and 14, with more in 
store than ever before. 

Dairy brothers Walter and Louis 
Neenan from nearby Holcomb are 
our hosts for the second year in a 
row. “You know,” remarks Walter, 
“we've gone to Empire Farm Days 
before, and learned a lot. You look 
at the equipment and watch it being 
demonstrated. You talk about it on 
the way home and maybe with your 
neighbors the next day; you really 
learn a lot.” But Neenan says having 
Empire Farm Days on your own farm 
“is probably worth about six months 
in college.” 

Walter has attended the prepara- 
tory meetings for the Farm Days and 
met the people involved in making 
the biggest farm show in the North- 
east come off successfully. He has 
planted the crops that you'll see be- 
ing harvested at the show, and like 
last year, he'll plow the parking lot 
after you've all headed home. He 
says he’s really glad he got involved, 
if for no other reason than he has 
met a lot of interesting people. He 


likes working with company repre-. 


sentatives and college folks. 
I stopped by in mid-June to see 
how things were going. It was the 


A proud Walter Nee- 
nan proves that the 
corn he planted for 
Empire Farm Days 
was hip-high on June 


195 


Is great’’ 


day that many parts of New York 
State got two or three inches of rain 
between morning chores and lunch. 
About 25 acres of first-cutting alfalf, 
was down on the show site. “I kney 

it was going to rain,” says Walte: 

“but we just had to get that hay of! 
so there'll be a healthy second-cuttin 

for the haying demonstrations.” 

The Neenans cash-crop some ha’ 
in addition to milking their 70-coy 
dairy. This spring Walter sold quite 
a lot of second-cutting alfalfa for $8° 
a ton. “When one of those big semi’ 
backs up to the barn and hauls of 
16 tons,’ he grins, “you're talking 
about money.” He says he took one 
look at the milk price and another at 
the hay price and decided without 
too much deliberation that the 200 
tons they sold was too expensive to 
run through the cows. Unlike many 
dairymen, the Neenans culled heavily 
despite low beef prices earlier this 
year, 

“How would you like to drive ovei 
to the site and look at the corn?” 
Walter asks. The rain had stopped, 
but the prospect of driving a Volks- 
wagen over rain-soaked field roads 
wasn't particularly appetizing. Actu- 
ally we got out to the middle of the 
site, where the corn is planted, with- 
out a hitch. “You won't drive over 
many fields right after this much 
rain,’ he declares. He’s right, the 
gravel there percolates rainwater fast 
and is well-tiled. This is a real plus 


(Continued on next page) 








for parking the thousands of cars 
that will show up for Farm Days, 
and especially if it should rain. But 
let’s not even think about that! 

You won't believe it, but here it 
was, the 19th of June, and the corn 
Walter had planted for corn-chop- 
ping demonstrations was hip-high! 
“Ive had people out here from Cor- 
nell,” said Neenan proudly, “who 
told me this is the best piece of corn 
they've seen... period.” Planted the 
29th of April, the field received 250 
pounds of 10-20-20 disked in and 
another 150 pounds of the stuff band- 
ed at planting. 

There are varieties from several 
major seed companies in this enviable 
piece of corn. Neenan remarked that 
there should be some early corn 
ready for picking by showtime. It 
didn’t appear to need additional ni- 
trogen, so none was applied. 

Next to the corn were lines of 
seedlings running through a field of 
run-out alfalfa. It was no-till birds- 
foot trefoil planted with a Zipseeder. 
By now, this should be a fine stand. 

Where you parked your car last 
year, Walter put in wheat the fol- 
lowing week. “It plowed harder,” 
he says, “but not as hard as you'd 
expect.” The wheat should be off by 
now, the corn eared out and the sec- 
ond-cutting ready to put the wind- 
rowers to a test. 


Milk Cartons 


About the only unfavorable thing 
the Neenans have to say about their 
experience with the show last year 
is milk cartons. “If people would 
make sure to throw them in the trash 
cans, it would help.” 

It seems that many of these waxed 
cartons ended up in the hay. The 
wax preserves them and when Walter 
went back into the hayfield to cut, 
the cartons kept getting impaled on 
the cutterbar guards and would ride 
along pushing the hay down rather 
than allowing the knives to cut it 
properly. He spent a lot of time hop- 
ping down off the windrower to pull 
milk cartons off the teeth of his ma- 
chine. 

Our hosts have furnished us with 
an ideal site for a farm show. All 
hard roads, public water supply, 
campgrounds and an airstrip nearby, 
and some top crops to test the mettle 
of all that new machinery. The Nee- 
nan farm is easy to get to whether 
youre using the Thruway, or Routes 
20755332, 96,21 or bk, 

“Pm going to stick my neck out,” 
says Walter Neenan, “and predict 
this will be the biggest and best Em- 
pire Farm Days ever.” See you there! 
PA, 
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“Let's forget about commitment and meaning- 
ful relationship and just go clean out the barn."’ 
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Betsey Braley, granddaughter of J. 
Warren Braley, Chatham, New York, 
director of Yankee Milk Cooperative 
and a state director of Agway, proves 
with her bovine friend that milk is in- 
deed a natural at the annual June 
Dairy Month Proclamation ceremonies 
held at the Elwood Arnold farm in West 
Charlton, New York. Looking on is 
Richard Arnold. 





Beacon 
Silage Pre-Serv* 
used on your 

corn silage will 
pay for itself 
three times over. 


Beacon Silage Pre-Serv is convenient. 


You can harvest and treat corn silage at 60-65% moisture. Apply it wet or 
dry, with an applicator, or just sprinkled over each load. 
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You save labor because there’s less lumping and bridging in the silo. 






It's economical. 


A ton of silage requires only % pound of dry Pre-Serv, or 1 pound of 
liquid Pre-Serv. 












it's profitable! 


Pre-Serv prevents heat build-up, controls oxidation, and greatly reduces 
spoilage and shrinkage. 












You'll get up to 30% more feeding value— 
essential protein, carbohydrates and vita- 
mins per ton. 










Provides more nutrients 
per ton of corn silage. 






*Trademark of Kemin Industries Inc. 






Beacon Milling Company, Inc. 
Headquarters at Cayuga, New York 






BEACON FEEDS 
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Selectively Feeds Only Your 
TOP PRODUCERS 


Only your top producers get more 
feed with Northco’s Serv-o-Matic 
Dairy Feeder. 

The feeder is activated by a mag- 
netic necklace worn around the cows 
neck. All cows can be housed to- 
gether but only cows you select can 
activate the feeder. Serv-o-Matic ‘‘se- 
lective’ feeding gets maximum milk 
production from top animals.and puts 
greater prot in your pocket. 






















. Auger delivers one pound per 
minute. Delivery matches: con- 


1. Necklace-type magnet around 
the cow's neck activates the 








feeder. sumption, no feed stays in 
2. Motor-driven auger moves feed feeder. 

into Serv-o-Matic. 4, Install with Northco fill system 

in fence-line or through wall of 









loafing shed. 


Distributed by: Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Goose 
ailers 


Dump Trailers 

Utilizing heavy tubing 
frame and running 
gear, this trailer is 
available in lengths 
from 14’ to 24’, with 


a hauling capacity of 

12,000 to 24,000 Ibs. 

Designed to be used with a 
standard pickup or farm tractor. 












Write about Northco Silo 
Unloaders and Automatic 
Bunk Feeders. 







King Tr 


pare) Trailers oe nee 


Designed and equipped for greater hauling capacity. 
Tandem dual axles and vacuum over hydraulic disc 
brakes. Available in any length with slide-out ramps 
or folding dovetail ramps. 


Distributed by: Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 





PROPERTY TAXES 


It may come as some surprise to 
residents of New -York State that 
they don’t pay the highest per 
capita property taxes in the US. 
In fact, for what it’s worth, they re 
fifth on a list headed by Massachu- 
setts. In 1973 figures released by 
Tax Foundation, Inc., annual per 
capita property taxes in the Bay 
State stand at $358. Connecticut is 
second at $353; California and New 
Jersey, $348; and New York, $320. 

If youre ready to pull up stakes 
and relocate, head south. Lowest 
tax states are Alabama, $46; Ken- 
tucky, $78; Arkansas and Louisiana, 
$79; and West Virginia, $83. 

While the property tax is generally 
regarded as “the mainstay cae local 
government finance,” it has also 
been labeled the “most disliked”’ 
tax. Despite its unpopularity, and 
despite demands for some kind of 
alternative, property taxes rise every 
year, and nationwide, they more 
than doubled in the eight years 
between 1965 and 1973. 

In fiscal 1965, the tax averaged 
$118 per resident nationally, ae 
collections totaled $23.9 billion. In 
1973, the per capita average was 
$216, and the total was $47.2 2. Prop- 
erty tax collections in 1974 are 
estimated at $51 billion. 

According to Prof. C. Lowell 
Harris, economic consultant for Tax 
Foundation, there are usually at 
least three units of government, and 
sometimes more, taxing the same 
property. An_ estimated 66,000 
separate units of government impose 
the tax, at considerably different 
standards as well as rates. 


FORESTRY SCHOOL 


The 1975 Cornell Forest Owners 
School will be held September 6 in 
Morrison Hall on the Ithaca campus. 
A registration fee of $6 per person 
($9 per couple) will be charged. 

Held in collaboration with the 
New York Forest Owners’ Associa- 
tion, this day-long program will in- 
clude such topics as “Ethics and En- 
vironmental Values for the Forest 
Landowner, “Forests and Environ- 
mental Quality,” “Hardwood Man- 
agement by Selection Cutting,” 
“Small Woodland Logging Methods, ” 
and “Controlling the Gypsy Moth.” 
Much pertinent information in 
printed form will also be distributed 
to those attending. 

Mark the 6th on your calendar 
now and write Forest Owners School, 
Fernow Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14853, for infor- 
mation on travel and lodging. 


At their recent state convention, the 
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New Jersey Future Farmers of America 
presented a distinguished service award 
to the American Agriculturist Founda- 
tion. ‘‘For many years your foundation 
has recognized outstanding FFA mem- 
bers,’’ reads the citation, ‘“‘and now 
we wish to express our many thanks.” 
Jint Drews, New Jersey FFA vice presi- 
dent, left, presents the award to Earl 
Ainsworth who represented the Founda- 
tion. Photo: Rutgers University 
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NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipmen‘ 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 


CALVERTON 
Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CLARENCE CENTER 
Yoder Brothers, Inc. 


CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 


COLLINS CENTER 

See Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAN 

Cain’s Santer & Implement Inc 
CROTON FALLS 

North Country Ford Tractor, Inc 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 


DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’s Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 


GLENS FALLS 
West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GRANVILLE 
Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 
Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
Hien 
. E. Haviland, Inc. 
HI Neon LE 
Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 
ITHACA 
Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 


JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON. MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 


MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 


ONEONTA 
Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


PALMYRA 
Newark Tractor, Inc. 


PANAMA 
Whitney & Wood 


PENN YAN 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 


U 
Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 


Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 


Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 


SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 
NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 


Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment “0!P. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SAYRE 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 









The easy way with silage or green-chop 
Speed up your livestock operations all the way with Ford 
Blue. Team a Big Blue wagon with a Ford Blue tractor 
for bunk feeding silage or green-chop. Haul from the 
trench-silo or field. Select the 500-cu ft 810 or 400-cu ft 
808. Optional side extensions and steel roof, as shown, 
increase capacities by one-third. Two-speed conveyor 
gives you accurate control. Heavy-gauge, all-steel 
construction. 





Compact loader works in close quarters 

It turns in its tracks with 4-wheel hydrostatic drive. The 
Ford compact loader handles easily, works fast inside 
buildings and in close quarters. Great for clean-up work. 
Models with air-cooled 25 and 30-hp engine or 40-hp 
water-cooled engine. Buckets up to 22 cubic feet. 
Aitachments available for most models include dozer 
blade, manure fork, posthole digger. 





Time-saving ideas 
from Ford 
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A right size for every tractor 

Ford Blue loaders fit old or new tractors . . . from 30 to 135 
horsepower. The 772 loader shown here is a popular 
choice for tractors up to 95 horsepower. Lifts 2,500 Ibs 
over 10-ft high. For greater economy, choose the 771 
with 1,800-Ib lift. The 773 has 5,000-Ib lift capacity. 
Come in. See how you can save time with Ford Blue 
loaders. And for even faster manure handling, ask us 
about Big Blue spreaders. 


Tractors and equipment shown are 
fitted for various operations and 
needs. Prices will depend on 
options and accessories 

chosen. 


Ford- 
for the 
long run 
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Raytec’s Cowculator will be on 
display to show you how to fine-tune 
herd management. This new continu- 
our-chart Cowculator system shows 
gestation cycles and other pertinent 
data for up to 100 cows. 


Patz Company's new 98-B silo un- 
loader features cutters and rakers on 
the exclusive gathering chain to cut 
through hard-packed, frozen silage. 
New extra-large lugged drive wheels 
assure traction and flotation. See it 
at the Patz exhibit. 





A boom-type dry lime and fertil- 
izer spreader will be demonstrated 
by the C. U. Stoltzfus Company. It 
is available in both tractor-pulled 
models and for truck mounting. 


Equipment may be complicated 
... financing doesn’t have to be. 


At Farm Credit Service, we believe financing should be simple 
and straightforward. Our terms are clear, our rates as reasonable as 
we can make them. . . and first call on credit goes to farmers like 
you. With equipment and all operating costs climbing, all farmers 
need the best possible source of financing. For your credit needs, 
you’ll find your local Farm Credit representative easy to talk to. 
He understands your requirements, and as part of Farm Credit 
Service, he’ll be there, ready to help, whenever he’s needed. Join 
the thousands of farmers throughout New England, New York 
State and New Jersey who have learned that credit is only the 
beginning at Farm Credit Service. 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 





Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 
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Maple syrup-making products ga 
lore will be available at the Leade 
Evaporator Company’s exhibit 
Whether it’s 300 or 3,000 taps you're 
planning, these folks from St Albans 
Vermont, can get you in the business 





Topline Corporation wants t 
show you their in-line heat exchanger 
which can cool your milk on the way 
to the bulk tank. It requires no floo: 
space and is constructed completely) 
of stainless steel. 





Massey Ferguson’s new line of 200 
Series tractors will be at the show 
They include the 275 and 285 mod- 
els which are new horsepower addi- 
tions to the Massey lines. Also on 
hand will be at least three tractors 
with more than 100 horsepower, and 
M-F’s four-wheel drive model. 





be on hand at the Long Manufactur- 
ing Company exhibit. The Super IJ 
Bean Combine has four cylinders 
and three-stage cleaning, as well a: 
a multi-speed pick-up reel which 
can accommodate a six-row windrow 





Turning the turf will be Bush Hog’: 
popular Model 1438 disc harrow. 
One of Bush Hog’s biggest, it’s avail- 
able in cutting widths from 11] feet 
3 inches to 21 feet with wings. 


American A griculturist, August, 1975 








NDC _ Leaders — Leaders of 
National Dairy Council for 1975 
include these northeasterners: Paul 


the 


Fishel, Ogdensburg, New York; 
Lester Jones, Medford, New Jersey; 
Louis P. Longo, Glastonbury, Con- 
necticut; Wilbur L. Townsend, 
Cayuga, New York; Robert Turner, 
Horseheads, New York; and Donald 
H. Wedin, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Rabbit Test — The link between ath- 
erosclerosis (hardening of the ar- 
teries) and the amount of saturated 
fat in the human diet has been a 
matter of controversy for years. Ath- 
erosclerosis in rabbits apparently is 


not influenced by whether the fat. 


in the diet is saturated or not. A 
USDA study shows that the amount 
of fat and cholesterol in the blood 
stream greatly increased when test 
‘abbits were fed both cholesterol and 
rat, even if the fat was unsaturated. 
Atherosclerosis was also more pro- 
1ounced in these rabbits. 

The addition of 10-percent fat to 
he rabbits’ diet brought no increase 
n blood fat or cholesterol, but the 
iddition of 2-percent cholesterol 
ilone resulted in a 28-fold increase 
in blood cholesterol and a 14-fold 
increase in blood fat. When the fat 
und cholesterol were fed together, 
lood cholesterol increased 44-fold 
and fat 27-fold. Use of .5-percent 
tholesterol yielded similar increases. 

With increase of cholesterol in 
the blood stream, there was also a 
marked increase of vitamin E in the 
dlood. Speculations are that choles- 
erol in some way increases the ab- 
orption of vitamin E, and future 
tests may help to determine the sig- 
iificance of the elevated vitamin E. 


Low Fat — Today’s consumers, it 
seems, don’t want to live off the fat 
of the land, at least as far as milk 
is concerned. They want more pro- 
tein and less fat in the dairy products 
they consume. 

Figures provided by University 
of Wisconsin agricultural economist 
Truman Graf show that over the past 
20 years, the per capita sales of 
whole milk have dropped 25 per- 
cent, while sales of low-fat milk 
have increased 275 percent. Con- 
sumers have bought far less cream 
and butter, far more ice milk, yogurt 
and cheese. 

Graf notes that the federal govern- 
ment has recognized this shift in 
consumer demand by adopting new 
minimum standards of 3% percent 
butterfat content in farm milk. New 
standards also require a minimum 
non-fat solids content of 8% percent 
in whole, low-fat and skim milk in 
their final form for sale, and 10 per- 
cent if the products are to be labeled 
“protein fortified.” 

Graf believes that milk pricing 
should be determined by protein 
content, rather than butterfat con- 
tent. Emphasizing the protein con- 
tent of milk and dairy products, he 
Says, can slow or turn around the 
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decline in milk equivalent sales per 
capita that has been taking place 
since 1955. 

It’s a whole new ballgame, he be- 
lieves, and what the consumer wants, 
the consumer gets. If the dairy in- 
dustry is going to prosper, it’s going 
to have to adjust to changes in de- 
mand. 


Contaminated Milk — Discovery of 
penicillin-contaminated milk in wide 
areas of New England has resulted 
in injunctions against three dairy 
plants responsible for at least 60 
percent of New England’s milk 
supply to prohibit sale of the con- 
taminated milk. Some half-million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk has also 
been withheld from sale because it 
contained penicillin. 


» 


‘ oe ES 
The knives with two lives! Exclusive on the Sperry New Holland Super 717 forage ha 


The count 


Although the dairy plants are re- 
sponsible for checking the quality 
of milk they receive, dairy farmers 
who disregard the proper use of 
penicillin are also finding themselves 
in big trouble. 


Cow Credit Cards? Nearest thing 
to it is an electronic feeding system 
now being researched by the USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service which, 
in effect, feeds each cow on her own 
specially-designed installment plan. 
The whole herd has access to the 
system, but the individual cow gets 
only the amount of feed she needs 
to maintain peak milk production. 
Here’s how it works. Each cow 
wears on her neck collar a coded 
device called a transponder, which 
activates the feed dispenser when 


a 


she sticks her head in the feed trough. 
Her ration is computed on a 12-hour 
basis according to production. The 
transponder triggers the dispenser 
to stop and start, and bossy may 
eat in a few installments, or many, 
but once the transponder signals that 
her entire feed allotment has been 
eaten, that’s all she gets until the 
next 12-hour period rolls around 
and the computer renews her feed- 
ing “credit.” 

It’s a method designed to get rid 
of the hassle as each cow fights for 
her share of grain at the community 
trough or in the milking parlor. 
Rather, she eats at her leisure in the 
loose-housing area. Group feeding 
problems are eliminated, grain con- 
sumption is closely controlled, and 
a lot of labor is saved. 


rvester. 





ry’s only cutterhead 


with reversible blades. It’s like gettin 
an extra set of knives at no extra cost. 


Just when you'd be replacing 
the knives on any other forage 
harvester... you simply take em 
off and turn ’em around on the 
Sperry New Holland Super 717. 

Now you're ready to chop 
again, good as new. 

And to make sure that chunks 
don’t get through, there’s also 


Optional concave improves chop. 





an optional concave with ridges 
to crack kernels and bust big 
pieces of cob. 

You'll also like our new 
“swing” sickle. A triangular 
swinging knife replaces the old- 


style sicklebar. Smooth, wig-wag 
action gives clean cut, less vibra- 


tion, less sickle maintenance. 


J 
SPERRY= 


Electric remote controls for spout, etc. (optional). 


Maybe that’s why more and 
more farmers every year buy 
Sperry New Holland forage 
harvesters. 

See the S717 yourself at your 
Sperry New Holland dealer’s. 
The closer you look, the more 
you'll like it. 


Sperry New Holland is a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 


L 
fa 


Gathering chains reverse for quick clean-out. 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 
Sees 


INHERITANCE TAX 


In a recent issue of American Agri- 
culturist is an article by Don Paarl- 
berg, director of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the USDA, that I feel 
should not go unchallenged. It is in 
his opposition to raising the exemp- 
tion level in farm inheritance tax 
that I take issue, and completely dis- 
agree with his conclusions. 

First, he completely overlooks the 


change in the value of the dollar 
since the time when the $60,000 
exemption was established to the 
present day. He also ignores the 
large capital investment on_ the 
modern farm in expensive machin- 
ery, costly silos, larger herds of more 
valuable cattle, modern dairy equip- 
ment and so on. 

A farm that was equipped in the 
early 1900’s with two or three teams 
of horses, wagons, plows, harrows, 
mowing machines, etc., was in busi- 
ness, and perhaps the $60,000 ex- 
emption was right for the time. In 
comparison, that exemption today is 
ridiculous and far too low and long 
outdated. 

Another point missed by Mr. 
Paarlberg is that while the invest- 
ment and taxable base may be large, 


there may be very little in liquid 
assets with which to pay a sizable 
inheritance tax. This could result in 
the loss of the farm through the 
necessity to convert fixed assets into 
dollars. 

Many an average dairy farm today 
has a capital investment far in ex- 
cess of $200,000. 

This situation is recognized in the 
first two paragraphs written by Mr. 
Paarlberg, but in the next paragraph 
he sees difficulties in that non-farm 
people would want to acquire farm- 
land for the “specific purpose of 
passing on their fortunes to their 
heirs without having to pay an in- 
heritance tax.” He expresses no re- 
gret for the plight of the family farm 
that needs to be sold to raise the 
money with which to pay an unjust 





the tonnage terror heart that goes 
tick, tick, tick...to cut, cut, cut 


Knives, knife heads, shear- 
bar, heavy duty shaft and 
bearings make up the heart 
of a forage harvester. How 
this heart works can mean 
dollars to you— savings in 
time and horsepower, adding 
up to greater field-to-feed 
efficiency. Start your buying 
with the FOX heart. 


FOX knives are set to tick 
the shearbar. Yes, touch all 
across, every inch of 120 
inches of knife edge, tung- 
sten carbide steel to steel. 
That’s 10 feet of shearcut per 
rotation. That’s tonnage. 


Check around. You'll find 
some brands must have knife 
clearance. We say if knives 
don't touch to tick, they tear 
forage. If they dont shear, 


_ builds 


they shred. This wastes 
power. And we have the uni- 
versity data to prove it. 


Rigid anchoring of our cyl- 
inder shaft running in tapered 
roller bearings keeps heads 
fixed so knives tick true all 
across...thru heavy tonnage, 
taking jars and jolts. 

Ask your FOX dealer about 
a tick, tick demonstration .. . 
how use of the electric knife 
grinder keeps a sharp bite in 
FOX tonnage terrors. 

Ask him for the 16-page 
booklet “how to sharpen up 
your forage harvesting, or 
write: 

Koehring 


Farm Equipment 


Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 





Matching the right FOX 
model to your tractor hp can 
save you time, labor and fuel. 





FOX electric knife grinder ... just a 
touch up, over and back... restores 
proper bevel and sharp edge. 


FD 7517 A 





and confiscatory inheritance tax. 

If the inheritance tax exemption 
level is raised to a figure in keeping 
with the changed times, there would 
be no need to liquidate fixed assets 
to pay the tax and the farm could 
be kept in the family. 

In one of the concluding para- 
graphs, Mr. Paarlberg sees a “dislike 
of the common people for a wealthy 
(?) hereditary land-owning class.” 
Surely he should know of the estab- 
lished custom here in New York 
State each year of honoring the 
families of Century Farms at a ban- 
quet held in Albany ... with never a 
complaint or expression of dislike 
from the so-called common people. 

I would like to see comments from 
others who will, sooner or later, be 
faced with the problem of paying 
an unjust inheritance tax. — Frank 
Davy, Fort Plain, New York 


POSTING PROBLEM 


Editor’s note: Legislative proposals 
come down the pike every year in 
New York State to more heavily regu- 
late the use of land. A recent example 
is a fresh-water wetlands act that 
would place State protection (and 
regulation) over thousands of swamps 
across rural New York. Here's a com- 
ment from a farmer on Long Island, 
originally sent to Department of 
Environmental Conservationist Ogden 
Reid. 


This town is deeply concerned 
about the proliferation of posting of 
private lands in the town and has 
brought this problem to the attention 
of your area office before now. 

It appears, however, that what 
has gone before will be minor in 
comparison to the reaction to the 
proposed fresh-water wetlands act. 
This is interesting in view of the 
fact that the saltwater wetlands act 
did not create much of a stir here. 
There are, however, differences. It 
is the feeling here that the courts 
will sift out the rights of the town 
under the Andros Patent and that 
the claims of the town trustees will 
be supported. 

In the present situation there are 
no such defenses. More than _ this, 
many of our farmers feel that the 
DEC has joined up with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and is on 
their backs. One large landowner is 
posting his formerly open land and 
beaches as follows: 

NO TRESPASSING 
HUNTING OR FISHING 
UNTIL THE DEC & EPA 
Respect Property Rights 

(Write your representative) 


There is the same reaction by up- 
state farmers as per a recent issue of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Implications 


Finally, I would like to explore 
the historical and social implica- 
tions of the proposed act as we see it 
here. 

When the first English settlers 
came here in 1640, they found an 
abundance of both open space and 
wild game. As regards the game, 
they immediately repudiated the 
age-old English concept that the 
game belonged to the landowner. 
In the first place, there was so much 
of it and, in the second place, most 
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of these settlers had not been land- 
owners and resented the old English 
system. 

This town has prospered under 
the premise that fish and game be- 
long to everyone, but the situation 
nas changed radically as regards 
land holdings. We are more and 
more coming to the European situa- 
tion where open land, and particu- 
larly agricultural land, is concen- 
trated in very few hands. In this, 
the most important agricultural 
county in the state, farmers and farm 
families own over half the “open” 
land... but comprise only about 
one percent of the population. 

I am sure that the DEC recog- 
nizes what is happening because the 
Conservationist has been featuring 
“hunting farms” or “game by the 
day” (my terms). 

This trend is no doubt irreversible, 
but some of us are ardent hunters 
nd fishermen and we don’t like to 
see it happen. Above all, let’s not 
aurry it. Solidly-posted property is 
1ot good business for this town 
vhose most alluring aspect is its open 
land and waters. 

I have no doubt but that this pro- 
posed fresh-water wetlands act can 
be passed, but I honestly feel that 
this would be the worst thing that 
could possibly happen to your De- 
partment. I feel that without the 
support of the people who own the 
land, the DEC will be left with a 
few million acres of state-owned 
land to administer and a tremendous 
army of regulatory officers. — John 
Wickham, Chairman, Southold Town 
Planning Board, Long Island, New 
York 


REUNION 


Back in 1911, then New York State 
Commissioner of Agriculture Ray- 
mond Pearson conceived the idea of 
bringing 120 boys from across the 
State to the New York State Fair as 
guests for a week. Two or three boys 
‘rom each county were selected by 
the Grange. 

In 1931, and again in 1961, the 
group had a reunion at the State 
Fair. Now, two of the group seek to 
locate as many as possible of those 
original 120 for a get-together some 
time in 1975. 

Contact: Charles H. Riley, R.D. 
+6, Auburn, New York 13021. 


CORNELL SMOKE 
You say in a recent editorial con- 
erning the coal smoke from the 
‘ornell University heating plant 
mokestacks that “specialists at the 
Iniversity spend endless numbers of 
lollars for wide-ranging activities 
oriented toward environmental im- 





provement... vigorously endorsing 
rigid enforcement of anti-pollution 


laws .. . except on their own cam- 
pus.” 
Low blow. 


Many of the environmental activ- 
ities of which you write are under- 
taken by individuals at the Univers- 
ity, strictly on their own. 

However, as an institution we 
have worked, and will continue to 
work, closely with the State De- 
partment of Environmental Conser- 
vation (DEC) and the Federal En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 


(EPA) on environmental problems 
of our society. 

At the same time, we are also 
working closely with DEC on our 
smokestack problem, and probably 


will wind up spending several mil- 


lions of dollars to make sure that 
we are able to burn the coal we are 
presently forced to burn, and not 
pollute the atmosphere. Several 
years ago, we converted our heating 
plant mostly to fuel oil and natural 
gas. The energy crisis, and spiraling 
costs, have forced us back to coal. 
The loss to Hurricane Agnes of the 
East Ithaca rail line, which brought 
us high-quality West Virginia coal 
by rail, forced the University to 
bring in by truck much lower grade 
coal from the Scranton- Wilkes Barre 
fields, with its higher sulphur con- 
tent. 

The University is aware it has a 
problem, and is moving together 
with the DEC to solve it. It is meet- 
ing its timetables, and fully expects 
to bring its plant into full compli- 


=~ - r 


ance as soon as possible. An engi- 
neering firm is now designing the 
necessary steps to be taken. 

The people at Cornell care, and 
the institution cares. — Randall E. 
Shew, Director, Office of Community 
Relations, Cornell University 


ANTIQUE CLOCK 


I have an antique ogee mantle 
clock with a label inside reading: 
Improved Clocks, manufactured by 
George Vaughn, 410 Washington 
Street, Laight, New York. 

Can anyone tell me about this 
clock, and where Laight was (or is)? 
— Mrs. Erwin J. Schoff, RFD #3, 
8648 Elmer Hall Road, Rome, New 
York 13440 








SICE 


Top corn growers thruout the country make dependable DEKALB hybrids 
Today’s Choice...year after year. XL-12 is one good reason why. It’s Today’s 
Choice for top yields. XL-12 is a sensational early single cross with out- 
standing seedling vigor and excellent standability. Produces big, plump, 
high-quality kernels. Make Today’s Choice your choice... DEKALB XL-12. 





XL-16 


Excellent stalk and grain quality in 
a later maturing single cross. 


XL-315a 


A hardy dual-purpose hybrid...Big 
grain yields. High-tonnage silage. 


As a condition of sale, please note statement of limited war- 
ranty and remedy on DEKALB orders and tags 





“T'll round up the cows that got loose. You 


r , ” “DEKALB” is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids. 
round up the bull—you’re covered by Blue Cross. BE Erepaens : 9 : 
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WALLS 


Comes in 5 power sizes 


More and more farmers are discovering new 
value leaders in Case/David Brown tractors. In 
all 5 power choices—43 to 80 pto horsepower. 


What gives them their top value? The right 
power. The right field speeds. The right price. 


Values! Farm bred engines that respond im- 
mediately to changing load demands. 


Value! Compare transmissions. 12-speed syn- 
chromesh is standard equipment. The option of 
Hydra-Shift transmissions in the 1200 and 1400 
series provides 4 on-the-go speed selections in 
each of 3 forward ranges. Great for pto work! 


2 


Value! Items like a heavy box section main 
frame to hold engine and transmission in firm 
alignment. Ceramic coated mufflers. Heavy 
drawbars with wide-range adjustments. A hand 
rubbed prime coat and baked enamel finish. 


5 value choices: the 43 hp 885, 53 hp 990, 58 hp 
995, 65 hp 1210-1212 and the new 80 hp turbo- 
charged 1410-1412. Isn’t value like this worth a 
visit to your Case dealer? J | Case Company, 
Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


JiCase 


A Tenneco Company ® 


995 


<< 


iat 
7 2 % 
a» SSS 













See , 
your Case 
jractor 

Specialist. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
>LAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 


NEW YORK 


ADAMS CENTER 

Coe-Pettit Equipment Co. 
BATAVIA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
SOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
4ENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 
JORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
VIEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Monroe Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 
PEHEERS 

Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment Co., Inc. 
SAVANNAH 

Saeli Brothers 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt., Inc. 
WESTFIELD 

Joe LaPorte Farm Equip. 


NEW JERSEY 


COLUMBUS 
Engle Farm Supply 
FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Brothers 


MAINE 
SANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
“ARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 


*HODE ISLAND 


SSHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


‘ERMONT 


7RIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
‘ASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 





Dollar Guide 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCER'S Bargaining Cooperative is 
now Official. The co-op is composed of independent dairy- 
men and aims to work with NEDCO, Dairylea, Eastern and 
NFO to get over-order prices in Order 2. Interested pro- 
ducers should contact Louis Dunckel, R.D. 2, Oxford, New 
York 13830. Contracts signed by producers specify deduc- 
tions be taken only from premium payments received over 
the order price. 
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@ @ 
lling cultivator 
FRESHWATER WETLANDS ACT swept through the New York fy g 


Senate and Assembly, much to the chagrin of farmers. It 


q 
puts wetlands (swamps, bogs, ponds) 12.4 acres and larger ROLLING 
® 


under state control and gives Department of Environmental 
Conservation power to control smaller wetlands and CULTIVA TOR? 
activities on adjacent lands if they find pollution. There's 


a mineral rights question here, too. Actually, when “rolling” and “‘culti- 
vator” are used together, they should 


look like ‘’Rolling®Cultivator’’. 
That’s because the name is regis- 

tered—there is actually only one 

“Rolling®Cultivator.” Like Coke® and 


PIG CROP farrowed December to May was lowest in 40 years. 
The 24-percent drop in March-May farrowing reported by 
USDA means strong hog prices and October-December 


slaughter way down. Scotch® Tape. 

What has happened is that it has 
ALFALFA BLOTCH LEAF MINER more prominent this become so well known that anything 
year than ever before. He mines rather than chews leaves, that looks like our tool is often re- 
and can be controlled in same fashion as the alfalfa weevil. ferred to as a rolling cultivator. 

That’s a tribute, it’s true. Yet, we 
THREE MASTITIS and poultry disease control labs in New do want you to know that, if it 
York State are to be dismantled, according to Governor doesn’t have the capital “’R” and “’C” 
Carey's budget-cutting plans. and that little ® in between, it may 

not be the real thing. 

BRUCELLOSIS OUTBREAK is reaching epidemic proportions The distinction is slight as far as 


the lettering goes. But it sure makes 


in P sylvania, Vermont and N York, accordi to USDA, 
Sea ee 5 vise : : oe a whale of a difference in the field. 


As of late June, 53 herds were quarantined in the three 
states. q He poiti Pe 
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LIVING EXPENSES for average size farm-operator family The one 6 The only 
in 1973 was $10, 786, and that didn't include taxes. Family ROLLING .CULTIVATOR 


SCORES before taxes averaged $12, 371 : ° cultivates row crops in any kind of soil— 


all the way from pre-plant to layby. 


DON'T LET excess cattle eat into winter feed supply. Cull * incorporates chemicals — pre-emerge and 
a post-emerge — well into the soil. 


while cattle prices are moving up... hay may be expensive * builds beds— working top, sides and middle 


come winter. in one overall operation. 
* mulches tough crusts and aerates the soil — 


helps conserve moisture. 


NEW YORK'S tart cherry crop estimated at 16,500 tons, * cultivates with delicate precision— once over, 
all over —at speeds up to 10 mph. 
more than double the 8,100 tons produced last year, but 
sweet cherries tallied up to an estimated 5,400 tons, The 
more than triple the 1,600 tons harvested in 1974. ROLLING .CULTIVATOR 
(Lilliston-Lehman) 
COLOSTRUM fed to calves from dry-treated cows is caus- fastest, finest tillage tool on earth 


ing some residue problems in veal. Dry-treating and early 
colostrum feeding are good management, but can get you las Li Lif ston 
into a slaughter quarantine. No good answer so far, but CORPORATION 


i : ALBANY, GEORGIA + CORDELE, GEORGIA 

maybe holding calves a couple of weeks before marketing FACTORY BRANCHES: Waco, Texas » Weldon, N. C. 

will help. Sioux City, lowa * Owosso, Mich. « Tulare, Calif. 
Warehouses: Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, Ark. 
PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 

EQUISIANA BPEDERAL DISTRIC TICOURT overtitned =. Lilliston Quality First Farm Equipment 

previous ruling that ordered release of pet birds suspected is distributed by 

of having Exotic Newcastle, the disease that killed J. S. WOODHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 

12 million chickens a few years ago and cost $56 million. aa OU eee 

A Miami pet dealer must now destroy or export the Syracuse, New York 13206 

critters. 


FARMERS purchasing gasoline in bulk saved an average 
nickel per gallon over those purchasing from service 


GLUE 





stations in 1974, according to Economic Research Service. LAMINATED 
SLOW-MOVING-VEHICLE signs should have the orange RAFTERS AND ARCHES 
fluorescent centers replaced every two years, Adhesive Send for further information and prices. 


overlays newly applied can be seen a half-mile away in Box 4-28 . Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
daylight ... 90 percent of slow-moving-vehicle accidents FARMERS 
occur during the daytime, and half of them on open, level 
roadways. 











FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (illus.) or 
Button End — $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. AA 


pt. 
25¢ For Brochure Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 
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Vermont Maplerama—The 1975 
Vermont Maplerama, an annual 


maple event for all sugar-makers 
and their friends, will be held in 
Addison County this year...at 
Middlebury Union High School on 
August 8 and 9. 

The event will include a demon- 
stration of sap pre-heaters, visit to a 
modern poultry farm and sugaring 
combination, maple breakfast, audi- 
ence participation in a modern tub- 
ing layout system using different 
brands of plastic tubing, a unique 





sap-pumping display, and sugarbush 
management in the Starksboro area. 
A new sugarhouse at the site of the 
Addison County Farm and Home 
Field Days (August 7-10) will have 
displays and exhibits for everyone to 
enjoy. 

For reservations and information, 
contact: Lucien Paquette, County 
Extension Agent, Agricultural Cen- 
ter, R.D. #3, Middlebury, Vermont 
05753. Telephone 802/388-4969. 


Forested — With nearly one million 
people living on less than 700,000 
acres of land, Rhode Island is one of 
the most densely-populated states. 
Yet, recent land-use studies show that 
almost 60 percent of the Ocean 
State is forested! 





Economy and value 


Gypsies — The gypsy moth is a 
major pest in the forests of the North- 
east...in fact, they have broken 
out in so many other areas that 
they're now expected to show up 
in any state that has wooded areas. 
It appears, however, that with 
municipal programs and/or groups 
of determined citizens working 
together, the critter can be whipped 
into submission. 

One group to cope with the prob- 
lem is the Gulph Mills (Pennsylvania) 
Civic Association, whose success 
with the biological agent Bacillus 
thuringiensis (sold under the trade 
name Thuricide by Sandoz, Inc.) 
was so phenomenal that a booklet 
describes step by step just how it 
was done. 

The booklet might well serve as 


you can depend on 
season after season. 


The way a farm truck is designed 
and built will help determine how 
much value you'll get from it season 
after season. That’s why we con- 
centrate on building in lasting value 
in every Chevy truck. 


Rugged construction 
Many important areas of Chevy’s 
cab are double-walled for added 
strength: roof, upper rear panels, 
dash and cowl. Full inner fenders 
help protect outer fenders against 
corrosion. Standard frame rails are 
carbon steel with a yield strength 
of 32,000 psi. Fabricated flat, these 
frame rails help make installation 
of special bodies easy. Wide-track 
front axles have rated capacities 
from 5,000 to an available 12,000 
lbs. Single- and tandem-axle units 
available. GVWs range all the way 
up to 43,000 Ibs. and GCWs are 
available as high as 60,000 Ibs. 


‘CHEVY 


FARM T 









Comfortable cab 

Chevy’s interior dimensions make 
driving both comfortable and con- 
venient. Cab design allows ample 
leg room, head room and steering 
Wheel clearance. You also get 
power flow-through ventilation. 
Good visibility. And easy-to-see, 
easy-to-reach, easy-to-service 
instrumentation. 


. 


RUCKS 


Choice of power teams 
Match Chevy power to your load. 
You can order engines ranging 
from a 292 Six all the way up to 
an available 427 V8 teamed with 
4- or 5-speed transmissions or Alli- 
son automatics. All engines are 
equipped with a coolant recovery 
system that siphons overflow back 
to radiator when engine cools. 


Electro-Dip process 
helps fight off rust 
Chevy medium-duty conventional 
truck cabs are completely immersed 
in a bath of special primer, elec- 
trically charged to draw the pro- 
tective emulsion into every corner 
and crevice where rust and corro- 
sion can start. 


LASTING 
) CHEVY 












an excellent model for other com- 
munities to control the gypsy moth 
.and with minimum ecologica 
damage. Free copies of “The Gulph 
Mills Story” are available by writing 
to- Sandoz<ine<- Pr-O: Box’ 1489 
Homestead, Florida 33030. 


Wood Furnace — Tom Parker ha: 
developed a wood-burning furnace 
that he fills twice a day with log 
measuring about 36 inches long 
For details, contact him at Box 165 
R.D. #2, Marathon, New York 
13803. 


Pole Buildings — Many people have 
become interested in pole building 
construction because they ve heard 
that it’s relatively cheap and simple. 
The poles serve the triple function 
of foundation, bracing and frame- 
work to which the floor (if any) and 
roof are fastened. Labor, time and 
material are saved. 

Now, everything the prospective 
builder needs to know about pole 
buildings (but didn’t know whom 
to ask) is contained in a how-to-build 
book entitled “Low-Cost Pole Build- 
ing Construction.” Here are com- 
plete, fully-illustrated plans for low- 
cost vacation and year-round homes, 
a small barn, garage-tool shed, small 
storage building...as well as in- 
formation about heating systems and 
electrical wiring, insulation, and use 
of time-saving metal fasteners. 

To get a copy of this 112-page, 
8’ 10-inch quality paperback, 
send $4.50 (check or money order) 
to: Garden Way Publishing, Char- 
lotte, Vermont 05455. 


Skidding Winches — A Farmi_ skid- 
ding winch that can be used with 
an ordinary farm tractor makes 
getting logs out of the woodlot a 
less-expensive proposition than hiring 
someone with a special rig to do the 
job. Available in two models, the 
JL30 and the JL45, Farmi skidding 
winches feature adjustable stabilizers 
to take the strain of winching, bear- 
trap claws to overcome the tendency 
to snag, and notched beams to which 
skidding chains are easily attached. 
More information about these 
versatile winches (a product of Fin- 
land, but now available in the U.S.) 
is available from: Normet Industries 
Limited, 150 Clearbrook Road. 
Elmsford, New York 10523 





The Farmi skidding winch. 
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Dates to Remember 


-Aug. 4-5 - New York State Maple 
Tour, Chautauqua County, N.Y. 


Presenting 


We 
The Top Performers uild 
Augers Faced with tight money, increased costs, 
scarcity of materials and tough competi- 
tion, most companies are looking for 
ways to trim fat — which usually 
starts at the product end. 


At Gilmore—Tatge we’ve:kept 
a hard line on what gets trimmed 
and where. Never do we trim the 
fat so deep that we compromise 
the quality of our product. If 
anything, we have increased our 
quality over the years to the point 
that we believe GT has the best 
auger on the market. Like solid 
galvanized drive shafts — sealed 


Aug. 7-10 - Annual Pageant of 
Steam, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


As if our 
reputation 
depended 


on it! 


Aug. 7-10 - Addison County Fair- 
Field Days and Vermont Lumber- 
jack Roundup, New Haven, Vt. 


Aug. 8-9 - Vermont Maplerama; 
registration 9 a.m. Aug. 8 at 
Middlebury Union High School, 
Middlebury, Vt. 





At The 


Aug. 9 - Rockingham Craftsmen 
Empire Farm Days 


Summer Fair, Kingston Town Hall, 
Rt. 111, Kingston, N.H. 





While Attending The Show 
Visit Our Display. 


Todd Hybrid Sales, Inc. 
Abbottstown, PA 17301 








2 Ways to 4 
Fight Infections Fast 
DR. NAYLOR BLU-KOTE®... 


developed: by a practicing veterinarian 
for use in his own herd, this quick-drying, 
antiseptic, penetrating protective wound 
dressing fights both bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. Dries-up lesions 
associated with cow pox, ring worm, teat 
sores and gall sores. 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle 6-oz. Aerosol Spray 


DR. NAYLOR RED-KOTE®... 


the modern, non-drying red oil antiseptic 
dressing that holds, protects, soothes 
and softens to speed healing of stubborn 
wounds. Promotes healthy new skin 
growth on wounds, wire cuts, burns, 
chafed areas, scratches and sore teats. 
Like all Naylor Dairy Dependables, avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 
13808. Dept. 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle 6-o0z. Aerosol Spray 
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® Blu-Kote and ir Red-Kote are registered 
trademarks The H. W. Naylor Co 





Save Money? 


Cen-Pe-Co products have 
helped many customers save 
thousands of dollars over the 
years. We'd like to do the 
same for you. Let's talk about 
it. Stop by and see us at the 
Empire Farm Days. We've 
got some things to show you 
that will be interesting. 


Central Petroleum Company 


A Wyle Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Walcott, lowa 


p World's Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
b Years of field proven experience and guaran- 
| teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
) dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
OLE Me mete ee 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena, Montana 59601. 
A/C 406 442-5560 
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Aug. 10-13 - Annual Meeting Soil 
Conservation Society of America, 
Convention Center, San Antonio, 
Texas 


Aug. 12-14 - Empire Farm Days, 
Neenan Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 


Aug. 13 - University of Delaware 
Farm & Home Field Day, Univer- 
sity Substation, Georgetown, Del. 


Aug. 13-16 - Meeting of Eastern 
Apicultural Society of Northern 
America, Bourne, Mass. 


Aug. 16 - Summer Field Day, 
Doverspike Brothers Farm, 
Punxsutawney, Pa. Co-sponsored 
by Pennsylvania Cattlemen's 
Association, Penn State Department 
of Animal Science, and Pennsylvania 
Charolais Association 


Aug. 16-17 - Annual New York State 
Woodsmen's Field Days, Boonville, 
IN FADER 


Aug. 17-21 - Annual Meeting Na- 
tional Association of Animal 
Breeders, Sheraton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas 


Aug. 19 - Massachusetts State 
Guernsey Show, 4-H Center, Spen- 
cer, Mass, 

Aug. 19-20 - Annual Meeting Spring- 
field Bank for Cooperatives, Mar- 
riot Motor Hotel, Newton, Mass. 


Aug. 19-20 - Maine Farm Days, 
J.F. Witter Animal Center, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine 


Aug. 21 - Maryland Angus Breeders 
Show, Montgomery County Fair- 
grounds, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Aug. 26-27 - Agricultural Progress 
Days, McDowell Farms, 4 miles 
northwest of Mercer, Pa., just 

off Interstate 79 


Aug. 26-Sept. 1 - New York State 
Fair, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sept. 4 - Penn State Fruit Day, 
Agricultural Research Center, 
Rock Springs, Pa. 


Sept. 6 - Cornell Forest Owners 
School, Morrison Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Sept. 11 - Cornell Farm Crops 
Field Day, Aurora, N.Y. 


Sept. 14 - First Annual Western 
New York Draft Horse Field Day, 
Hartland, N. Y.; 1 mile west of 
Johnson's Creek off Rt. 104 


Oct. 21-22 - National Meeting on 
Poultry Health and Condemnations, 
Del-Mar-Va Convention Hall, 
Delmar, Md. 


ball bearings — 16 Ga. auger tubing — 
heavy duty transports — pre-lubricated 
and sealed chain reducers — just 

to mention a few. 


All GT augers can be equipped with 
gas, hydraulic or electric mounted 
drives or standard PTO — and are 
available in 6’’, 8’’, or 10’’ diameters 


from 28’ to 63’. 


There’s alsoa 


complete-line of accessories and 
optional equipment to custom match 
any grain handling needs. 


Remember GT transport augers! 
Our high standard of quality is our 
reputation. 








CHAIN LINK SECURITY FENCE 
TENNIS COURTS 
BACKSTOPS 
DOG KENNELS 


Immediate Shipment 
Write Today For Information 


MIDWEST FENCE & MFG. CO. 
P.O. BOX 58 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 55075 
TEL. 612-451-2222 





PESTiCiDES 


SAFELY 
FOLLOW THE LABEL 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dept. 32 
GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO., INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 





Another product from 


Uebler’s 


See us at E.F.D. 
For information, write 
Ueblers, Box C, Vernon, N_Y 







NEW SCIENTIFIC 
DAIRY HERD RECORD SYSTEM! 


Continuous chart with plexiglass cover lets you 
see at a glance all the details of each cow in 
your herd. You can immediately check for heat, 
pregnancy, service and gestation. Also gives 
permanent health record of treatment and other 
data. Write for free information. 


e@ 
i Raytec Manufacturing 


RD 3,Ephrata, Pennsylvania 17522/(717) 354-7139 





See it on display at the Empire Farm Days! Dealer inquiries invited 








the knight 









Copper bearing steel is the armor that 
provides durability to Knight manure 
spreaders, in the battle against acids 
and corrosives. 

Constructed ruggedly throughout — 
Knight spreaders offer Timken bear- 
ing worm gear drive, dual apron with 


ei KNIGHT 


Another product from 


Uebler’s 


WILLMAR SUPER SERIES 
FERTILIZER SPREADERS 


Model 350 shown—up to 8 ton capacity 


of the fwld 


KNIGHT 


the widest range of 
manure spreaders anywhere— 
110 to 500 bushel cap. 


21,000 Ib. 


teeth, and shock resistant 


gauge steel frames. 


Built husky to stay healthy, a long, 


long time. 


Growing 


See us at E.F.D. 
For information. write 
Ueblers, Box C, Vernon. N.Y 


Twin spinner design for spread pattern 


accuracy 
All continuous weld construction 
Stainless ground & conveyor drive chains 


Phenolic flooring » catalyzed epoxy paint 


Stainless steel skid & rear end 
Stainless steel hopper available 
Flotation type tires 


us at Empire Farm Days 


Bren 
equipment 


America’s finest broadcasting equip- 
ment. Seeders and chemical broad- 
casters mount on front or rear of any 
tractor—go on and off in minutes— 
Ea meh ALLL Me DIMA Inen na Ker) ace) 
choices. Entire line backed by over 25 
years of continuous service. 3 


Garber Seeders, Inc., Dept. 
42 


We stock Willmar spreaders & parts 
Manufacturers. of world’s most accurate 
lime & fertilizer spreader 
Truck mounted or tractor drawn 


C.U. Stoltzfus Mfg. Inc 
Morgantown Pa. 19543 215/286-5146 


26 qt., 3 and 5 bu. 
Chemical Broadcasters 


26 qt., 3 and 5 bu. PTO 
and Electric Seeders 


Write for 


literature 
Tt 


and 5’ Seeder-Fertilizer Spreaders 


509, St. Paris, Ohio 43072 
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tensile strength chain, 


auger beater with steel alloy ripper 
heavy 


Since 1945 










Food For 
The Spirit 





by Robert L. Clingan 


The communication of faith 


Jesus once said, “When the Son of 
Man comes, will He find faith?” 

A popular writer of the thirties 
once said that religious faith is al- 
ways two generations from extinc- 
tion. Unless that faith is shared with 
and communicated to the children 
and grandchildren of this genera- 
tion, there will be no faith in the 
third generation. 

It is no wonder that the Israelites 
who were welcomed into Egypt by 
Joseph were made into slaves by — 
in the words of the scripture — “a 
generation that knew not Joseph.” 

Two of the primary means of 
communicating faith are symbols and 
story-telling. Symbolic acts com- 
municate our understanding of our- 
selves, of what we believe and what 
we understand life is all about. For 
the Buddhist, the central symbol 
is the lotus flower; for the Muslim, 
the crescent; for the Jew, the Star of 
David; and for the Christian, the 
cross. 

A symbolic act that has the power 
to move the congregation in the 
synagogue is removal of the Torah 
from the Ark of the Covenant. For 
the Christian, it is receiving the 
bread or wine...the eucharist, or 
Lord’s Supper. 


Sensible Rules 


The symbols and symbolic acts 
derive their meaning from the sacred 
stories from which they come. The 
Ten Commandments make sense as 
rules for living together for people 
in any society. They come to us with 
power... not just as practical rules 
but as the requirements of God, as 
reported in the story of Moses bring- 
ing his tablets of stone from the 
mountaintop where he had talked 
with God. 

For the Christian, the Lord’s 
Supper finds its power as the story 
of Jesus’ last supper with His dis- 
ciples the night before His death on 
the cross. The bread not only repre- 
sents His body broken for mankind, 
but the words He said at that meal: 
“As often as you do this, do it in 
memory of Me.” To remember Him is 
to remember His story... His life, 
death and resurrection. 

The primary communicator of 
faith is the person and the life he 
lives, and how well his life reflects 
his understanding of himself and 
what life is about. To be our best 
selves, as communicators of the 
faith, we need to constantly renew 
our faith through attention to sym- 
bols, symbolic acts, and reading and 
listening to the sacred stories from 
which our faith has come. 

The focal point of symbols, sym- 
bolic acts, sacred stories and _per- 
sonal commitment is the worship 
of that community of faith that 
means the most to each of us. How 
long has it been since you joined in 
the worship of your community of 
faith? 
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e Spray to both sides 

e Built in mechanical 
agitator 

e No drip nozzles 

e Adjustable nozzle 
spacing 

e Adjustable air delivery 
25 gallon “Poly” tank 


Bracket for attaching 
boom sprayer 


Piston pump 

PTO drive shaft 
included 

Chemical resistant case 


Shipped fully 
assembled 


e Field tested in vineyard 
in California 


CENTURY 


CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
221 —4th Avenue S. E. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 


GREAT oe 
wee 










Hydraulic 


POST 
DRIVER 


It takes the back- 
breaking work 
out of fencing! 


SS 


Shaver harnesses tractor hydraulic power—lets you 


‘drive steel or wood posts in a single, fast, easy 


operation. No pointing. No digging. No tamping. Up 
to 71,500 lbs. impact gets big jobs done. Fast! It’s 
easy to set up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 min- 
utes. That’s a breeze! Think of the difference. . 
then rush out to see your dealer or write for com- 
plete details. 


Distributed by 
TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
other areas by Wayne R. 
ye FREE Full color literature 
SHAVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wyant, New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Phone 712/859-3536 @ Graettinger, lowa 51342 


EMPIRE & 
FARM DAYS 


August 12-14. 














Tecnoma 


Efficiency — Quality — Value 


Complete line of airblast and boom 
sprayers, 3-point and trailer-type — 


All tanks, pumps and parts 100% | : H if 
non-corrosive —— Standardized ate Sa . iS i e HIE 
for all machines “for better, service. % ~~ . accurate 
| \ Cm ara 
Bale Tote 3Pt. Fork 
raids the BIG BALES easily. Stet) 
ZSOOnED aC it 
2 Year ineoneiianst Guarantee Vt ie dy TE 











FTO 1500 - 400 gall., with Swivel Cannon. . 
Tanks 275 and 400 gall # Swath width up to popcoravale teculit Fa te 


100 ft. with Swivel Cannon = 3:point version . cause you get uniform fertilizer coverage, resulting in better 
available = wide variety of applications: | stands and higher yields. Vicon uses an exclusive fast- 
rapes, row Crops.... . . ‘ a 

oe ne ' action spout moving back and forth at 540 times per minute 


to give even, rectangular coverage instead of the usual 
circular pattern. 














Rugged versatile round bale feeder 
of 14%’’ sq. 14 ga. tubing in 


The Vicon is tough .. . made to 
2 sections, 7’ 10’ inside diameter. 


last for years... with major parts of non-corroding polyester 
and stainless steel. Comes in 6 hopper capacities from 
600 to 7000 pounds for banding or broadcasting fertilizer, 
seed, even lime. Rate of application can be adjusted from the 
tractor seat from as little as 10 
pounds to as much as 2500 
pounds per acre. 





T 300 - 85 gall., 23 ft. boom. 

3-point models 85-225 gall. = Trailer models 
275-550 gall. @ Mechanical agitation available 
= 12 booms, 23 ft.-59 ft., fixed or variable 


uo EMPIRE 


Distributor and Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Tecnoma® (Canada) Ltd., FARM DAYS 


C.P. 220, COWANSVILLE, QUE. August 10424 


Give the Vicon fertilizer spreader 
a try. It costs no more than others. 
But it’s so much better. 


The Vicon power harrow 
is the new once-over tool for 
seedbed preparation. 


The Acrobat hay rake tedds, rakes .. . and costs one third 
less than most others. 












Vicon products are distributed in New York by 

Tudor and Jones, Inc., Rt. 31 North Street, Weedsport; in 
New England by Forano Limited, c/o Alan C. Elkerton, 
278 Dover Point Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 





New soil-saving giants by Glencoe 


Anoka, Minnesota 55303 Designed for big-farm efficiency behind big-powertractors 


HYDRAULIC WHEEL 
SPRING TOOTH 

For Transporting and Less 
Plugging 16’ or 20’ with 4” or 5” Tooth Spacing 












SKID TYPE SPRING TOOTH 
HARROW Only Kovar Harrows 
Have These Features 4’ or 5’ 


Sections — 8’ to 24’ Wide 


New Glencoe 
wing Soil Savera 
Unique, useful, now bigger than ever. This 16’3” wing model tills 
up to 80 acres/day—right now or early spring. Cutting blades slash 
heavy stubble, root crowns. Thirteen helical-blade equipped 
shanks hammer through the soil, opening, blending, churning and 





== => 













LS, T, V4 covering up to 75% of the residue. Leaves a 

{ AN | A | oe WAY 4 i U cn BI LT rough surface to soak up winter moisture and 

resist erosion. Other sizes from 8’9” to 
MATERIALS HANDLING GRAVITY FLOW BOXES 13/9”. A heavyweight—for capacity, for 


EQUIPMENT profitable farming. 






New Glencoe wing chisel plow— 

to 36’, it’s heavy, with full 32” clearance. Drives through trash and 
soil that would stop other chisel plows cold. Use this one behind 
the big 4wd tractors. 





a OS 


Front & Rear Mounted 





See our new Super-Duty chisel plow, too. Has Glencore® weighted 


se 


K frame. Built for high hp standard and 4wd power. Sized from 12¥2’ to 
ses : 2 

Fork Lifts handle loads up - Steep back and end slope for fast Ne Eee as aes Pull-type or mounted. Other models in all 

to 2500 pounds with rug- unloading 

ged underframe tractor * Rugged and flexible understructure. 





mounting. * Chute door cranks open from end of 


The Gjllancog 
box, right or left hand unloading. GMELE 


© Mo Bo me, i 
| i =Save 
K-W Manufacturing Co., Inc. Nu-Bilt Company SOl VW ir 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57106 Owatonna, Minnesota 55060 te 


Portable Elevator Division Dynamics Corporation of America,985 E. Grove St., Bloomington, IL 61701 








Dan Sheldon feeds the h 


erd. Note the clean floor 
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s and the rows of 


California-style stanchions at feeding area. 


Thoroughly 


modern 
milk-making 


Four young farmers near Salem, 
Washington County, New York have 
teamed up and put together a 200- 
cow milk factory that has to be the 
only one of its kind in the Northeast. 

They’re all related and in their 
twenties. Jim, Dan and Al Sheldon 
and Sheldon (first name) Brown de- 
cided they'd get what they wanted 
early in their dairying careers. Since 
they all had similar intentions, it 
was possible to go together on a 
freestall system that would provide 
income for four families. When they 
finally settled on what they wanted, 
they started building. 

“We saved a lot on the building,” 
says Sheldon Brown, “because we 
did the work ourselves.” He adds 
that where they chose to spend a 
lot of money was on mechanization 
in manure handling and milking. 
The concrete work was contracted 
out, but the boys put up the pole 
and truss barn themselves with the 
aid of one carpenter. The poles were 
up in June of 1974, and four months 
later the barn was done. 

Basically it’s a “Penn State” drive- 
through barn with four blocks of 
freestalls. Each block features a row 
of 44 California-style stanchions 
through which the cows eat and 
which can be closed in unison by 
one man standing at the end of a 
row. Thus they can confine all but 
six of the cows in any one block by 
feeding and then pulling the lever 
that closes the stanchions. This is 
particularly handy for treating ani- 
mals since their rotary parlor does 
not lend itself well to that job. 

De Laval Deltamatic alley scrap- 
ers are on timers and run from the 
ends of the barn toward a central 
gutter covered by grating. A cross- 
conveyor passes manure out into a 
below-ground storage tank that holds 
about 16 days’ accumulation of 
manure. The Deltamatics have 
worked well, but tend to cause 
slippery floors. 


44 


These dairymen say they're a little 
concerned that they may have built 
their manure storage too small be- 
cause regulations that may material- 
ize in the future would require 
several months of storage capacity 
...and a tank that is aboveground 
at that! (Who isn’t worried about 
that one?) They bed with sawdust 
and use a slat across the back of each 
freestall to prevent bedding from 
getting into the manure so rapidly 
that the mixture becomes too thick 
to pump. 

The Cinderella of the system is 
their De Laval rotary herringbone 
milking parlor. Unlike the in-line 
rotaries, this parlor can fit 14 cows 
into a workably small circle. The 
De Laval people had told the boys 
they could milk 100 cows an hour 
with this unit and the four dairymen 
didn’t believe them, but in less than 
six months they have gotten up to 
90 cows an hour with two men milk- 
ing. Each of the 14 stanchions on 
the rotary herringbone has its own 
“semi-automatic” milking unit. 

Imagine you are a cow. You come 
into the parlor area and are re- 
strained from stepping onto the re- 
volving table by a chest-high gate. 
As an empty station passes in front 
of you, you see a white tube hanging 
from the ceiling drop a two-and-a- 
half pound “teaser” dose of grain 
into the feedbox. The gate opens 
and you head for the feed. This 
requires a half-turn, but you're after 
the feed so it doesn’t bother you to 


do it. 
As you lower your head into the 


feedbox, you feel a bar on the right 
side of your neck and by the time 
your tongue touches feed, the bar 
has latched and you're locked in 
until the end of the ride. That’s just 
how it works. I watched probably 
30 cows board the turntable and 
none hesitated to make the turn that 
allows the parlor to be shaped in 


(Continued on next page) 





Get Trojan's consistently good 


corn performance from: 


NEW JERSEY 
Elmer George Coleman 609-358-8528 
Ringoes R. Gregory Manners 609-466-3207 
Stewartsville Barry A. Oberly 201-859-2007 
NEW YORK 
Auburn Donald E. Sharpe 315-252-7636 
Basom Lawrence E. Diver 716-762-8267 
Belleville Maurice L. Herron 315-846-5415 
Blossvale David Bielby 315-339-1596 
Boston Rudolph Blesy 716-941-5102 
Brunswick Henry Buck 518-279-3625 
Buffalo Elmer Sheffer 716-822-1892 
Cape Vincent Boss Farm Supply 315-654-6084 
Carthage Richard L. Miller 315-493-0116 
Chateaugay Fred J. Otis 518-425-3473 
Chazy Benjamin W. Sanger 518-846-7385 
Chittenango Donald Taylor 315-687-9270 


Clifton Springs Jerome Diver 315-462-9440 


Darien Jas. H. Burkhardt, Sr. 716-547-2241 
Dickinson Ctr. Craig Jesmer 518-529-7350 

Dover Plains Philip Tabor, Jr. 914-877-3320 
East Aurora Gordon Stoddard 716-652-1784 
Fairport Irving Ellsworth 716-223-1135 
Gorham Ed Pease 315-596-5200 
Gouverneur Richard Byrns 315-287-1789 
Gowanda Charles Van Etten 716-532-4016 
Greenwood Richard P. Warriner 607-225-9987 
Hammond Gary G. Hagen 315-375-4497 
Houghton Paul Reukauf 716-567-8865 
Kennedy Jeff Cooper 716-267-3495 
Kirkwood Lawrence Copeland 607-775-3383 
La Fayette Edward Luchsinger 315-696-8869 
Marathon Lloyd E. Brown, Jr. 607-849-6466 
Medina Donald Young 716-765-9080 
Medina Chester Zelazny 716-798-3953 
Munnsville Robert Wagner 315-495-3664 
Newport Charles Salm 315-845-8763 


New Woodstock Thomas Hirt 315-662-7118 


Oakfield Ag Equipment, Inc. 716-948-3511. 
Perry Donald Robb 716-237-2769 
Port Leyden = William O’Brien 315-942-4107 


Putnam Station Norman Nadeau, Jr. 518-547-8296 


Ransomville Starlite Acres, Inc. 716-751-9715 
Richfield Spr. Jack Guardi 315-858-1494 

St. Johnsville © Edward Damin 518-568-7567 
Schuylerville © H. Moak Farm Supply 518-695-3261 
Scipio Center Albert G. Krueger 315-364-7145 
Scottsville Gary Giles 716-889-3571 

Sherbume Ken Tuttle 607-847-4519 

S. New Berlin Donald Weaver 607-859-2451 
Sprakers Walter & Tom Weaver 518-673-2290 
Trumansburg Horace W. Smith 607-387-9872 
Warsaw James J. Daniel 716-796-5502 
Waterloo Weldon E. Lawrence, Jr. 315-539-8021 
Waterville §. Merriman & D. Edick 315-841-4375 


West Edmeston Alvin & Jane Sherman 315-855-7590 
Wolcott Ronald W. Eygnor 315-594-2837 
Wyoming Jackson W. Slane 716-584-3781 


Beech Creek 
Belleville 
Butler 
Catawissa 
Centre Hall 
Conneaut Lake 
Dalton 
Danville 
Hadley 
Kittanning 
Lewisburg 
Martinsburg 
Mifflintown 
Milton 
Muncy 
Nescopeck 


New Bethlehem 


New Bloomfield 
New Castle 
Prospect 
Punxsutawney 
Roaring Branch 
Selinsgrove 
Smicksburg 
Vanderbilt 
Wellsboro 
Wysox 


Barre 
Enosburg Falls 
Middlebury 
Vergennes 





PENNSYLVANIA 


J. Dale Peters 717-962-2592 

J. Robert Stauffer 717-935-5224 
Clarence Henricks 814-283-3801 
David D. Blass 717-799-0095 
Duane R. Ilgen 814-364-1507 
Clifford H. Hebert 814-382-8162 
Drew Conklin 717-945-5059 
Joseph M. Gross 717-286-1561 
Larry G. McCloskey 412-253-3564 
T. Craig McKee 412-297-5534 
John R. Walter 717-523-9039 
James H. Baker 814-793-3493 
Gerald Hart & Sons 717-463-2775 
Foster E. Weaver 717-524-0317 
William P. Robbins 717-546-6859 
Dale A. Brown 717-752-5387 
Robert D. Brown 814-745-2549 
John W. Adams 717-582-2348 
Robert E. Armstrong 412-658-4858 
James M. Colteryahn 412-865-2260 
Lawrence G. Bair 814-427-2479 
Jon H. Cooper 717-324-5724 
Robert M. Klingler 717-374-8363 
Ralph Hicks 412-286-9072 
Stoneroad McCracken 412-677-2158 
James R. Hazelton 717-724-4238 
Ralph M. Cook 717-265-2014 


VERMONT 


Allen F. Curtis 802-476-8960 
Earl Stanley 802-933-4236 
William J. DeVoid 802-388-2241 
Burpee’s Garage 802-759-2101 


ATLANTIC DIVISION MANAGER 
Lynn R. Loken — York, PA 17402 
717/757-5973 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGERS 


James H. Blose, Butler, PA 16001 412-282-4806 
Lawrence Diver, Basom, NY 14013 716-762-8267 
Robert G. Fisher, Madrid, NY 13660 315-322-4407 
Eugene G. Hoover, Lititz, PA 17543 717-569-0756 
Stanley J. Rimkunas, Hoosick Falls, NY 12090 518-686-4215 
Michael P. Spyker, Centre Hall, PA 16828 814-364-9684 


TROJAN 





Consistent corn 


© Trojan Seed Company, 
1975. All rights reserved. 


A subsidiary of ppffigaes* Inc. 









This shot of the par- 
lor in operation 
shows the semi-auto- 
matic milking units, 
weigh jars and low- 
line with collection 
jar and pumps. Note 
small light on lower 
left side of the white 
control boxes. There 
are two levels of pul- 
sation as well as of 
vacuum. 


As she goes for the 
teaser dose of feed, 
this cow pushes down 
on stanchion bar, 
causing the other 
(weighted) end to go 
up and latch. Hang- 
ing white tube drops 
the feed. 





h 


the herringbone configuration. 
There is no prepstall with this 
system. One man in the parlor preps 
the udder and puts on the milker. 
The other takes off the claw and 
dips teats. An overhanging metal 


| 4 & runner depresses a roller wheel on 

onsi ern Corn the top of each stanchion as it comes 

: @ around to the exit alley, automati- 
ees & cally liberating the cows. 


Two vacuum levels are built into 
the system to prevent overmilking 


orthern New York: Central New York: Southern New York: and to stimulate. The unit begins 
~% at 10 inches of vacuum for stimula- 
: «$94. TXS99. TXS102. tion. After so many seconds, it goes 
Dutstanding performer, Called the most beautiful Year after year, growers up to 15 inches of vacuum for nor- 
ear atter year. Excellent hybrid by many corn who putin the management | ™! milking and an orange light 
seeciling vigor. Fast, early growers. This dark green, take out terrific yields of Foss ee boa ae Bee 
AT ; . = : ecreases tO a Certal Int, SENSOrs 
pay th. Good stress vigorous hybrid resists TXS 102. Widely adaptable | jick the stent ae aes oat 
olerance. Highest yield stress. Great stalk quality, to various growing low vacuum level which notonky 
potential we know of for outstanding disease conditions. Tremendous prevents overmilking, but also is 
nder-100-day maturity tolerance. Top harvestability. | response to fertilizer. designed to keep the unit on the 
yb: ids. Heavy, hard-textured grain. A super hybrid. udder until the operator can get 
Yield Mate: TXS85. Yield Mate: TXS102. Yield Mate: TXS102A. roe 


One seemingly small but signifi- 
cant advantage of the rotary herring- 
bone over other herringbones is the 

a : fact that each man working in the 

Vhich Trojan hybrids will work best for you? The primary parlor gets to see each Eee Se 

pe d for your locality, or a Yield Mate...or both? Your thus keep better track of the herd. 
rOjé 


an dealer knows. He'll ask about your soil type, farming Also, in the rotary, the operator sees 





practices and yield goals. Consistent corn only the left side of the cow, so 
_ And then your Trojan dealer will recommend Trojan © Trojan Seed Company, identification need be affixed to only 
ybrids that will work best for you, on your farm. Hybrids pee ean at ecened: one side of her. In a straight herring- 






bivin J consistently good performance, year after year. A subsidiary of pfizer Inc. bone, she may come in on one side 
Urder Trojan. one night and on the other the next. 


In big herds, these small things have 
a way of becoming big things. 

These farmers have a wealth of 
good gravel land from which their 
last alfalfa tested more than 20- 
percent protein. They use concrete 
upright silos for haylage and corn 
silage. They're mixed in their emo- 
tions on grouping their cattle into 
four groups, which they are set up 
to do. The big factor against group- 
ing, they say, is the extra labor of 
mixing four separate batches in their 
mixer wagon and keeping track of 
each group. They may stick with a 
two-group system. 

What about investment? This new 
setup has been kept to $1,000 per 
milking cow capacity. Considering 
the four-way share in the investment, 
that’s well within reason. Since this 
set-up is a “T” configuration with 
the milking center in the middle of 
the barn, the possibilities for expan- 
sion are excellent. But looking at 
their DHIC rolling herd average of 
17,000 pounds per cow annually, 
(up 500 pounds since moving into 
the freestall) you'd have to wonder 
why these guys would want to ex- 
pand! — E.P.A. 
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What you should know about 


Operator is shown 
tuning in IH’s elec- 


a ai Combine monitors 


fan shaft for proper 
speed. The solid-state 


monitor warns of As machinery gets larger and more performance is especially vital in 
slow-downs in six complex, it becomes increasingly the case of self-propelled combines, 
different | combine difficult for the operator to be sure However, the increasing effective- 
functions to protect that all parts of the equipment are ness with which combine cabs isolate 
against major break- operating properly. The traditional the operator from the unpleasantness 
downs. methods for checking up on per- of his environment also serves ‘o 


formance are based on sight and isolate him from the traditional 
sound —and perhaps even smell, sources of information about ma- 
such as the odor from a slipping chine performance. 
belt or an overheated bearing. If you are considering the pur- 
Accurate knowledge of machine chase of a new combine, the pote }- 
tial benefits of check-up devices — 
usually called monitors — compared 
to their slight additional cost, make 
Farm Fans AB Model-18 : : _ them worthy of serious consider - 
“Temper Dries” s A 8 : ee : tion. Alternatively, some existing 
MACPCUIMmaiaey. -  t (| || geeve ae combines can be equipped with 
: a monitoring devices and systems pro- 
vided by the independent manu- 
facturers. 





General Consideration 

An analysis of information on 
available devices and systems re- 
Pues P l=) veals: 

“Temper Dries” — There is no standardization of 
... to 310 bu. per hr. the combine functions that are moni- 
tored. 

— There is no standard method by 
oe which the information is presented 
relat at La CMS Model-10E ua i fe to the operator. 
bh thud ecb sada > A — There are no standards regard- 
... to 350 bu. per hr. Pou y. : : : 

oF ‘ ing the types of pick-up units used 

een iN a to sense what’s going on. 
! —Several independent manu- 
facturers offer some sort of monitor- 
ing device. In many instances, these 
monitors are designed to check up 


Farm Fans AB Model-8B : , 
on only one combine function. 


‘Temper Dries” 
... to 210 bu. per hr. Gauges 


In some combine monitoring sys- 
tems, gauges that present informa- 

ene ute tion on engine performance are in- 

66 ed cluded, as well as devices for indi- 
Temper a cating malfunctions in specific por- 
AL ad tM lt is eh tions of the combine separator oper- 
Temper Dries” z : : : : : 
tion. These engine functions, of 


Fe atecs Mpa ano kdaes re S eS automatically course, are vital to the continu« | 
oe 1 (yg italy quality operation of the combine. However 


in comparing availability of moni- 
tors, engine readout and separat 
readout devices should be consider 
separately, if the comparison is to be 


These seven great models of Farm Fans grain dryers are 
the result of 26 years experimenting and collaborating 
with ‘‘ag” college engineers and progressive grain farm- 
ers. Three are CMS models that utilize the exclusive accurate. 
Continuous Multi Stage principle ..: four AB models Information display may be by 
utilize the staged automatic principle. Farm Fans exclu- lights, by horn or buzzers, or by 
sive Automatic Systems Control follows the drying cycle gauges. When information readout 
you select and provides full control under all harvesting is based on lights or horns, the sys- 
conditions. Each dryer will “Temper Dry’ your grain tems are usually arranged so that the 
quickly and efficiently, hour after hour, day after day, Hewieecqeaciiatcd only when the 
Farm Fans CMS Model 18E season after season... with a minimum of upkeep. function being monitored goes ovi- 
“Temper Dries” = Order Now from Your Specially Trained side a preset value. 
Bi astadedals saailiae : i ’ Farm Fans Dealer Gauges, on the other hand, permit 
the relative value of the function 0 
be monitored. In some cases, t¢ 
monitors are arranged so that when 
a malfunction is indicated by a ligit, 
or gauge, it can be switched into tie 
circuit by the operator, and a reé 
ing taken of the relative value. | 
a malfunction occurs on an IH cor- 
bine monitor, for instance, a buzzer 
sounds, and the operator can read 
the monitor digital number that 12 
dicates which shaft is failing. 

The method of pick-up, or of 00- 
taining the initial signal in relation 
to the function being monitored, 

(Continued on next pase) 


eu 
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New Fruit — Two new fruit vari- 
eties, an apple and a pear, have been 
named at the New York State Agri- 


cultural Station in 
Geneva. 

The new apple is Burgundy, deep 
ved in color and considered an excel- 
lent fall dessert type. Average har- 
vest date is September 11, more than 
two weeks earlier than McIntosh, 
and it’s firmer and more easily han- 
cled than McIntosh. It is expected 
that Burgundy will be useful for 
early fall roadside sales, or possibly 
as a variety that will extend the 
early harvest season. 


Experiment 





Combine 22.02. 

(Continued from page 46) 
varies widely. For example, a device 
called a reed switch is used to detect 
shaft rotation. A pair of tiny contacts 


is sealed inside a glass or other 
nonmagnetic capsule. However, 


when a magnet is brought near these 
contacts, they either close or open, 
cepending upon the particular ar- 
rangement. A small magnet attached 
to this shaft can thus be set up to 
open or close the contacts each time 
it revolves past the pick-up. With 
this arrangement, the indication of 
shaft rotation may be.a series of 
pulses or light flashes. Electrical 
power is supplied by the combine- 
engine battery. 

Another method for detecting 
shaft speed is basically a miniature 
electrical generator, the output of 
which is proportional to speed. This 
power output is measured by a 
meter that can indicate speed of the 
shaft in relation to a desired value. 

In other instances, such as detec- 
tion of amount of straw on the straw 
racks, the detection device may 
simply be a hinged plate that is 
pushed aside by the straw. A switch 
attached to the plate then senses 
when it has moved beyond a pre- 
cetermined amount. 

Systems and devices available 
trom the independent manufacturers 
are — with some notable exceptions — 
primarily separate components with 
suggestions as to how the pick-ups 
and readout devices can be installed 

1 an existing combine to provide 
« monitoring arrangement. 

Most of the independent manu- 
‘acturers supply components that 

in be installed on an existing com- 
vine to monitor one or a few critical 


inctions. 








BECAUSE OF THE HIGH COST OF SUGAR, 
| STOPPED PUTTING IT IN THE LEMONADE.” 


‘merican A griculturist, August, 1975 


Highland is the new pear — good- 
sized, fine-textured and juicy, “with 
a sweet, rich flavor and a quality 
considered outstanding. Highland 
blooms a day later than Bartlett, 
the standard of the industry, and the 
two varieties can pollinate each 
other. Like Bartlett, Highland is 
susceptible to fire blight and to in- 


jury by pear psylla when not con- 


trolled by spraying. There’s a need 
for good new pear varieties in the 
Northeast, and Highland would ap- 
pear to be a leading candidate. 


Vole Control — Help control mea- 
dow mice (voles) in your apple or- 
chard by painting the base of young 
trees with thiram to a minimum 
height of 20 inches. So say research- 
ers at Penn State, where experiments 


found thiram successful in keeping 
voles from gnawing the bark near the 
soil surface and killing the trees by 


girdling. 

Previously approved to repel 
white-tailed deer and_ cottontail 
rabbits around trees and_ shrubs, 


thiram is now registered to control 
voles, and is considered the safest 
and most effective product available 
for this purpose. Thiram repels, 
rather than kills, which makes it 
more acceptable to persons con- 
cerned with wildlife. 


Low Volume — Time was when 
fruit trees were typically sprayed 
with 300 to 400 gallons per acre of 
pesticide-containing Walker >... 4e= 


ferred to as “dilute spraying.” Then 
came “conventional concentrate 


COME SEE 





BELARUS 


BELARUS leads a mighty display of 
farm equipment, from tractors through 





spraying” ...and the rates dropped 
to 60-100 gallons per acre. Now, 
some growers are using “low-volume” 
or “concentrate” sprays down to 25 
gallons per acre. In fact, commer- 
cially-acceptable orchard pest con- 
trol has been accomplished using as 
little as five gallons per acre. 

Generally ‘speaking, the quantity 
of pesticide(s) applied per acre. 
regardless of the amount of water 
carrying it...remains the same, 
however. The major differences be- 
tween the methods involve droplet 
size and air velocity...the more 
concentrated, the smaller the drop- 
let size, and the greater air velocity. 

Interest in concentrate spraying 
is high because it offers potential 
savings in costs of labor, fuel and 
pesticides. 








materials handling and grain drying equipment. See Farm Ea Automatic 
Batch Dryers, Calhoun Wagons, M. J. Flynn Bale Throw Wagons, Freeman 
Loaders and Spreaders, Kongskilde Plows, Mengele Choppers, Kronevator 
Tillers, Paulk Rotary Mowers, Imco Tillage Tools, Monroe-Tufline Disc Har- 
rows, Pincor Alternators, and SpeeCo Products and Speed King Materials 


Handling Equipment. 


SPELL KING 


Manititacturing Compaly, Mit. 


hi-angie 
portable 
augers , 


engineered 
for safety, 
dependability 
and 
efficiency. 











Speed King portable elevator 








6770 COLLAMER ROAD (ROUTE 298 EAST) 


E. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13057 
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Empire Silo, Little Falls, New 
York, is now equipped to build the 
big Jumbo-Tub, which holds as much 
as six conventional silos, enables a 
farmer to use one unloader instead 
of six and one fill system instead of 
six... for a low cost-per-ton capacity. 
Reports show that storing in one big 
unit results in much better feed, as 


the crop-processing function is not 
disturbed. 


“Go Zero —From Teat To Tank” 
is the catchy title of the Zero ex- 
hibit, where they're anxious to let 
you in on their complete pipeline 
milking system whereby one vacuum 





Jamesway’s “Carefree” stall will 
be on display for freestall enthu- 





Don’t miss the Mengele single: 
row forage harvester, Model MB-3 
with crop lifters, four heavy gather- 
ing chains, and five intake and con- 
ditioning rolls. It also features direct 


siasts. These streamlined 170-degree Oe 
curved-steel-tube partitions are gal- drive Into a high-speed cutting head. 
vanized inside and out for long life. and spring-mounted support wheels. 


milks the cows and an entirely dif- 
ferent one moves the milk through 
the separate pipeline into a vacuum 
bulk tank. 


“MASTITIS IS ONE PROBLEM WE HAVE 
VERY LITTLE OF THANKS TO ZERO” 


—Writes Leonard Didas of 
Leonard Didas & Sons Farm; 
Mt. Morris, New York. 


“We Like the Way It Milks the Cows, 
Also Enjoy Zero Concord’s Simple 
Milking System as Well as 

the Washer.” 












es LE ees A ae SS 

See Sperry New Holland’s new 
electronic metal detector designed 
to warn the forage harvester operato! 
if a piece of ferrous metal is headed 
for the cutter bar. An _ electronic 
impulse automatically shuts down 
the rolls and attachment drive. 


“| would like to express my satisfaction at this time with my 
Zero Concord milking system. At the time | installed my 
double 6 milking parlor in 1973 Zero’s twin vacuum principle 
sounded very good to me, and now that we have tried it for 
almost two years | haven’t been sorry. 


“Mastitis, a problem concerning every dairyman, is practi- 
cally nil, here on my farm. We have gone from 50 to 135 
cows, and with the stress that goes with a major expansion, 
mastitis is one problem that we have very little of thanks 
to Zero. 


“We like the way it milks the cows, also enjoy Zero Concord’s 
simple milking system as well as the washer. | looked for- 
ward to using a milking parlor prior to 1973 and Zero has 
certainly made that transformation much easier.” 


ehh 





Many Dairymen Have BeenAble to Reduce 
Mastitis with the Zev Concord / OMA a 
Take a look at John Deere’s new 


@ a * ‘ 
It's Made Possible by 2Ows = ef iow, stacce, line of 10 and 12-foot dozer blades 





LIVE MILKING for large agricultural tractors. Called 

Patented Milking Principle... 5 the new 863 Series Blades, they 
CONVEYING feature double-wall and _ ripple- 

ee formed blade construction, and 


hydraulic down-pressure. 


TWIN- VACUUM 





ZERO is the Only System that Provides Stable Vacuum 
at the Teat Ends —in Parlor or Stanchion Barn —with 
a Low or High, Short or Long, Pipeline... and Without 
Injecting Air into the Milker Units to Move the Milk! 









NEW MODEL 70's 
Zew Concord 
TWIN-VACUUM PIPELINE 


MILKING SYSTEM 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BROCHURE! 


ZERO MFG. CO.;691-CU Duncan Ave.; Washington, Mo. 63090 U.S.A. 






More and more animal health authorities have been 
agreeing that many teat and udder injuries — that 
have contributed to the spread of mastitis in herds 
— have been caused by milking with unstable vac- 
uum. Many good dairymen all over the world have 
been switching tothe ZERO CONCORD Twin-Vacuum 





l 
I 
Please send me FREE Brochure that gives full information. | 
| am interested in the ZERO CONCORD System for a: | 
I 
| 
I 

















Pipeline Milking System. 
1 Stanchion barn O lam interested in a bulk tank only. ‘ 4 - 
See your nearest ZERO Dealer! Or, mail coupon to- Panlee See ree more eres. This is one of the many types o! 

















day for FREE, color-illustrated Brochure of informa- buildings youll be able to consider 


ae ane ioe a aot ZERO eae Make of present milking machine ................. ASCt+. Six oe at the Wickes exhibit. Clad in Kaise: 
re aie ete Dee co 63090 U.S.A Make of present bulk tank ............+0.0ee seuss Apennines ] Aluminum Weatherstrong roofing 
Po es eh Size ef milk House: 4 sess dues ons Gescar Size herd........ and siding, this 45,600 square-foo' 

Gus] anddrecs oe ees | Phone ............. | | building houses 254 horses at Whis: 


Go Zow: FROM TEAT TO TANK! p TOWN ee ceeeeseesereeeeseeees Statens (cc. rae Zippered poe Downs near Kansas City 
RE OT Aa eeeeae 1 ates Petia ay one Tg eS Teh ae is ansas. 


See This and Other ZERO Equipment for the ‘‘Seventies’’ at Empire Farm Days 
and the New York State Fair! 


American Agriculturist, August, 1975 








Farm Credit Service will be well 
represented at Empire Farm Days 
with input from all 12 associations 
in the Empire State. Pictured here 
are (l. to r.) Earl. R. Steves, New 
Paltz; Neil Ross, Middletown; and 
Judy Taylor, New Paltz. 





A new harvest cost-cutter is the 
Richardton multi-purpose dump 
wagon that will be shown by the 
Suncook Valley Equipment Com- 
pany. Equipped with 18-inch axle 
clearance and 20-inch tires, the 
Richardton gives excellent flotation 
and can dump (from tractor-operated 
hydraulics) in less than 60 seconds. 









Include 
on your 


schedule EMPIRE 
| FARM 
| DAYS 





‘merican Agriculturist, August, 1975 


Neenan Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 


Watch International Harvester’s 
new 160-horsepower 1566 Turbo 
tractor do its stuff at the demon- 
strations. New features of this ma- 
chine include constant-mesh_ trans- 
mission, torque amplifier with 12 
forward speeds and wet-type hy- 
draulic disc brakes. 





The folks at Eastern AI will be 
glad to have you stop by their ex- 
hibit so they can tell you about their 
Certified AI Sire and Professional 
Technician Service Programs. Tell 
them your breed, and they'll give 
you the complete rundown on pedi- 
grees, available semen, and service. 





Two new “Field Boss’ tractors 
will be exhibited by the White Farm 
Equipment Company... the model 
2-70 and 2-85. These two tough mid- 
dleweights carry ratings of 70 and 
85 pto horsepower respectively, and 
are packed with new features and 
options. 







August 12-14. 


NEW 
(#] Bale-rustler 


Will pick up and transport up to 5 
Round Bales. 


Look at these features 


e Side mounted, hydraulic bale 


pickup 


Rugged all steel carrier with 
2 powered chain conveyors. 


Tilting carrier bed 
for easy unloading. 


Optional 
Bale Feeder 
attachment. 


*Reg'd. T.M. 


Another product from 


NOW AVAILABLE 


5 See us at E.F.D. 
e eC a & For information, write 
Ueblers, Box C, Vernon, N.Y 


END PLANTING 











PROBLEMS. 








Also available 
individually 

for multiple row 
applications. 





RELY ON ACOLE PRECISION PLANTING SYSTEM. 


e No seed damage. Cole’s unique 
inclined-plate seed hopper accurately 
and gently meters corn, soybeans, 
sorghum, edible beans, peanuts, mel- 
ons and other seeds 3/32” and over. ® 
Uniform seed depth assured by Cole’s 
exclusive Multiflex design which 
forces seed opener to track every 


SERVING FARMERS SINCE 1900. 
COLE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 28205 


irregularity in the ground. @ Field ad- 
justments are quick and easy. No fitted 
tools needed. ¢ See Cole planting 
systems at your dealer. See for your- 
self how Cole engineering features 
add up to accurate plant population 
and good stands. 


® Planting and side-dressing imple- 


ments @ conventional/blackland/ 
notill © lift-andpull-type e with 
and without fertilizer and chemical 
attachments ® 2-row/4-row/6-row/ 
8-row and more 


DISTRIBUTED BY J. S. WOODHOUSE COMPANY 
ean W. Springfield, Mass./Camp Hill, Pa./Syracuse, N. Y./Waterville, Me. 













155:G; SitOiMEPS@iNS REDE pin) @ 


tae Welcome Dealers and Distributors 
Visit Giant-Tire-Display-Booth at Empire Farm Days 


giant tire Corporation 


BOX 456 


C. Vaccaro — Mgr. 315-463-8626 





SIRI ALG: Ci Saas Nie Yona bese2: O16. 





LIVE FSH 


BASS, T ROUT, MINNOWS ETC. 
MAILED, DELIVERED, PICKED UP 
NORTHEASTERN BIOLOGISTS 


PO. BOX 162 RHINEBECK, NY 
TEL SIS) 8:7 6.- 39685 





RUPTURE EASER 


Goes Truss)® 
No laces — instant 
pull-strap adjustment 








Double $9.95 
No Fitting Required 
NOW improved! Strong, form-fitting, washable 
support for reducible inguinal hernia. Comfort 
back flap. Snaps in front. Soft, flat groin pad. No 
steel or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. 
For men, women, children. Send measure around 
lowest part of abdomen. State right or left side 
or double. Add 75c postage and handling. 
PIPER BRACE CO. ° Dept. AA 85 
811 Wyandotte ° Kansas City, Mo. 64105 
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Dryers and 
Little Red 
Wagons 


Prepare yourself for this year’s harvest with 
M & W products, famous the world over for 
their superiority in design, craftsmanship and 
construction. This superiority is especially 
evident in the 4 M & W Concurrent Flow Grain 
Dryers (650A, 450A, 255A & 155), the Little 
Red Wagons — all the way down the line to 
the M & W Duals and Turbos. These products 
are unequalled in dependability. Unmatched 
in durability. They excel in every way possi- 
ble. This harvest and every harvest, go with 
the leader: M & W. 


MEW GEAR 


M&W GEAR COMPANY, GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS 60936 





DUAL WHEELS 


Another product from 
P | bi  ) See us at E.F.D. 
e er &, For information, write 
: RS Veblers, Box C, Vernon, N.Y 
OUR CHISEL PLOW 





2 





WMALLAG dl SaZIs 


Bush Hog/Stan-Hoistt™ chisel plows offer more sizes and shank variations to 
suit your exact needs. Best trash clearance of any plow made. Available in 3- 
bar trail or three-point hitch models, with 2 or 3 bars. All featuring one-piece 
unitized frame construction with strong ‘I’? beam straight-through pull. 8’ to 
16’ plowing width on 3-bar, and 5’ to 15’ on 2-bar plows. Toughest most durable 
shanks made, spring mount or rigid. Trust Bush Hog/Stan-Hoist for the best! 


BUSH HOG” 


DIVISION OF 


ZN) ALLIED Prooucrs coRPORATION 


Send for free literature 

Bush Hog/Stan-Hoist' ™ 
Dept.__AACP 

P. O. Box 834 Ft. Dodge, lowa 50501 


VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 
TRESPASSING 50-20¢ Ea. 100-17¢ Ea. 500-16¢ Ea. 


STRICTLY FORBIDDEN] Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


“amma” | COLONIAL POSTER CO. 
CITY & STATE Dept. 29 
40S.3rdAve. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 


New York State Residents Add 6% Sales Tax 











POSTED 


HUNTING, FISHING 


OR 
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2 GARDEN TILK 


Va 





by Doc and Katy Abraham 


August is a good time to think 
about what you can do in September 
to improve the landscaping around 


your home. Many 


of ‘our older 
Ay 






homes have a 
“jungle” growth 
in) front and 
quite often the 
home owner is at 
a loss to know 
how to handle it. 

Many © shrubs 
have outlived their usefulness and 
should receive the same treatment 
as worn out rugs, drapes or porch 
steps; they should be replaced. After 
all, it’s just as important to keep 
the outside of your home looking 
neat as the interior. 

In most cases, when shrubs (es- 
pecially evergreens) are too large 
for their locations or are full of rank 
growth, the best solution is to re- 
move them and start with new ones. 
It’s almost impossible to cut back 
older plants and get the natural, 
soft lines needed in good landscaping. 

Some evergreens such as arbor 
vitae will fill in quickly after cut- 
ting, but junipers do not recover well 
from severe pruning and should be 
removed when overgrown. Japanese 
Yews can take severe pruning but 
will lose some of their natural beauty 
and form when cut back severely. 
The best way to keep evergreens 
looking their best is to do some 
pruning two or three times a year, 
rather than letting them go for years 
and then whacking them back. 

Another pitfall to avoid — don't 
think you have to hide the founda- 
tion of your home completely. Space 
between shrubs is just as important 
as space between the words youre 
now reading. 

Your best source of information 
and help is your local nurseryman. 
Take a picture of your home and 
show it to him. He'll give you some 
good tips and be glad to help even 
if you want to do the planting job 
yourself. 





Just Right Turnips 


Did you know there’s a_ turnip 
you can plant now and eat next 
month? The turnip we're referring 
to is called Just Right; it has clear 
white bottoms and plenty of tops 
which are ideal for greens. Just 
Right is great because it’s one of the 
few vegetables you can plant now 
and get a fall crop. Seed houses 
recommend it for fall only, as it pro- 
duces seed stalks if sown early. 

Just Right is the first true F. hy- 
brid and was produced by a Japanese 
plant breeder. It’s a quick grower 
and within a few weeks produces a 
large crop of glossy, deeply-cut 
leaves which are fine for greens. It 
takes about 35 days to. grow a crop 
of Just Right turnips, so why not 
sow a little seed now. 


Tomatoes on Wire Corset 


An AA reader tells us he grew his 
tomatoes on a wire fence and during 
a hot spell, the wire got so hot that 
it burned the plants. He says the 


leaves are turning brown and suy- 
gests we do not advise people to 
grow crops on a wire fence. 

We doubt very much if wire can 
burn plants, due to heat from the 
sun. More likely a disease such as 
anthracnose, verticillium or fusariuin 
is responsible. These diseases cause 
the leaves to turn brown and scorched 
looking. 

We and thousands of other gar- 
deners grow tomatoes on wire tre'- 
lises and have never experienced 
burning of the vines. Try spraying 
your vines with Manzate (maneb) or 
some other fungicide to see if you 
can check the problem. 

Rieger Begonias 

Last year we praised the Rieger 
Begonia, saying it was one of the 
showiest plants ever produced. Peo- 
ple who bought the plant tell us 
they are having trouble with pow- 
dery mildew on the leaves. It is true 
that this is one of the weaknesses of 
the showy Rieger Begonia. Mildew 
causes leaves and buds to turn brown 
and drop off. 

Some gardeners control the disease 
by wiping the foliage with a damp 
cloth dipped in detergent solution, 
but this does not always work. One 
of the largest commercial growers 
we know tells us that sulfur dust is 
still the best control. Bordeaux mix- 
ture lightly dusted on the foliage 
will also kill the fungus. 

The highly praised fungicide Ben- 
late (Benomyl) which is great for 
many fungus diseases is ineffective 
against mildew. Indoors, you're less 
apt to get mildew if the plants get 
good air circulation. Also, when you 
water your plants, do not get any 
on the foliage. 

A good potting soil consists of 
one part each of peat, garden loam 
and sand, with a little perlite or 
vermiculite added to increase drain- 
age. Either clay or plastic pots are 
suitable, but do not water the be- 
gonias too heavily for they cannot 
take wet feet. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “Our lawn has 
lots of toadstools in it. Is there 2 
decent chemical control for them? 

Answer —A lot of things have 
been tried, but nothing seems to 
work any better than hand-pickin¢ 
the mushrooms and dumping them 
in the garbage can. Some varietics 
are edible, but we don’t advise your 
cooking any toadstool unless you 
know what you're doing. 





by Donna Evleth 


It's bad enough that all the gravel 
Upon my walk just seems to travel, 
But why must | find that it has gone 
And worked itself into the lawn? 
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Empire Farm Days 


Women’s Program 


Empire Farm Days — August 12, 
3 and 14 — will be held at the same 
ocation as in 1974, the Neenan 
Brothers Farm, RD 2, Holcomb, 
New York. Again, there will be 
programs sponsored by both New 
York State Grange and New York 
state Farm Bureau which we feel 
sure will interest all women visitors. 

Mrs. Lizzie Houck of Dundee has 
nylanned the Grange program for 
several years. She tells me the events 
vill be repeated each day, with the 
xception of those listed for one 
yclock in the afternoon. Here are 
the daily features: 

10:00 — Curious Creatures (all about 
terrariums), Mrs. Donald 
Liddy, Victor 

Lawn Mower Safety, New 
York Rural Safety Council 
Farm Machinery Safety from 
a Woman’s Viewpoint, New 
York Rural Safety Council 
Herbs for Flavor, Fragrance 
and Fun, Mrs. Rosetta Frid- 
ley of N-Tangle—Mint Herb 
Gardens, Skaneateles 
Stretch and Sew (new sewing 
technique), Jean and Dick 
Byassee, Rochester 

The programs scheduled for 1:00 
n the afternoon are: 

Aug. 12—Try It, Dry It (food preser- 


oe 


11:00 — 
11:30 — 


12:00 — 


2:00 — 





AROUND _ 


=e. 

the HOUSE 
A new self-contained residential 

smoke detector that senses smoke 


and immediately sounds a built-in 
aarm is now offered by Westing- 







house Security Systems, Inc. Avail-»° 


able in two styles — for plug-in or 
permanent connection — the new 
unit retails for $99.00 which in- 
cudes shipping charges. 
Inquiries should be made to: Dept. 
J, Westinghouse Security Systems, 
Inc., 200 Beta Drive, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15238. Instructions are provided 
with the detector so a homeowner 
can install it himself. In the photo, 
e unit is being installed in the best 
cation — the common hallway be- 
veen the sleeping areas of the house 
id the kitchen and living room 
reas, 
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vation), Ann Meyers, Yates 
County Cooperative Exten- 
sion Home Economist 

Aug. 13—Freezing Tips, Virginia 
Houseknecht, Yates County 
Cooperative Extension Home 
Economist 

Aug. 14—Swatch Bouquet, Mrs. Mil- 
ton Dawley 


New York State Farm Bureau 


In charge of the Farm Bureau Wo- 
men’s program is Mrs. Jean Swartz 


Exhibitors 


A. S. & W. Products, Inc. 
Advanced Drainage, Inc. 
Agri-Business Brokerage Corp. 
Agri-Systems, Inc. 

Agway Inc. 

Alfred Ag. & Tech. College 
Allens Hill Methodist Church 
Allied Farm Equipment 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers Corp. 
American Agriculturist 
American Dairy Council 
Amspec, Inc. 

Anchor Laboratories 
Animal Medic, Inc. 

Arco Elect. Prod. Corp. 
Avco New Idea Farm Eqpt. 
Babson Bros. Company 
Badger Associates 

Badger Northland 

Beacon Milling Co., The 
Bob Equipment Co., Inc. 
Bowerston Shale Co., The 
Brillion Iron Works 

Burnet Process, Inc. 
Bush-Hog, Inc. 

Carlton Seed Co. 

Carrow Chevrolet Corp. 

J. I. Case Co. 

Castle Harvester Co. 
Casupa Servos Seed Corp. 
Central Petroleum Co. 
Central Tractor Parts Co. 
Chevron Chemical Co. 


Chromalloy Farm Systems—Div. Starline 


Circle B Farm 

Clay Equipment Corp. 

Clover Line 

Cobleskill Agr. & Tech. College 
Coop. Ext. Ass’n.—Ontario Co. 
Corenco Corp. 

Cornell Eqpt. Sales & Service 
Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 
Howard S. Crane 

Cummings & Bricker 

Curtiss Breeding Service 
Dahlman, Inc. 

Daily Messenger—Chamber of 


Com.— Canandaigua 


Dairy Equipment Co. 
Dairylea Coop. 

John Deere Co. 

Dee’s Cotton Candy 

DeKalb Ag Research, Inc. 
DeLaval Separator Co., The 
Deutz Tractor Co. 

Didas Constr. Co., Inc. 
Dunham-Lehr 

Duraform Steel Bldgs., Inc. 
Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc. 
Eastern Crown, Inc. 

Eastern Milk Producers Coop. 
Elanco Products Co. 

Empire Silo Co. 

Empire State Water Well Drillers 
FMC Chemical Co. 

Farm Credit Service 

Farm Elect. Council 
Farmhand, Inc. 


of Earlville, New York, and she is 
an expert at finding people to demon- 
strate and lecture on subjects popu- 
lar with today’s rural women. Jean 
is especially happy to report that 
Lieutenant Governor Mary Anne 
Krupsak will come to Empire Farm 
Days on Thursday afternoon, August 
14. Here is a partial schedule of the 
Farm Bureau program: 


Tuesday (Youth Day) 


10:00 — Centennial Cooking 

11:00 — Comprehensive Picture of 
4-H Today, Madison County 
4-H personnel 

12:00 — Celebrating Wool in a Bi- 

centennial World, Co-super- 

intendents of Shepherd Wool 

Center 

Herbal Lore and Practices 

Love is a Giving Tree, Bonnie 


1:00 — 
2:00 — 


Fidelity Elect. Co. 

Field Enterprises Educ. Corp. 
Field Queen Co. 

Fingerlakes Constr. Co., Inc. 
M. J. Flynn, Inc. 

Ford Tractor Operations 
Gans Tire Co., Inc. 

Gehl Company 

Giant Tire Corp. 

Girton Mfg. Co. 

Goulds Pumps 

G. H. Grimm Co., Inc. 
Growers Chemical Corp. 
H&H Associates, Inc. 
Hancor, Inc. 

G. C. Hanford Mfg. Co. 
Dwight Haynes, Photog. 
Helena Chemical Co. 
Hesston Corp. 

Hiniker Co., Inc. 

A. H. Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 
Don Howard 

Huskee-Bilt Structures 

IBA, Inc. 

Independent Protection Co., Inc. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Stock Food Corp. 
lonia Vol. Fire Co. 

J&J Sales Co., Inc. 
Jamesway Div.—Butler Mfg. 
Jerr—Dan Corp. 

Kerr McGee Chemical Co. 
Koehring Farm Div. 

Krueger Feed & Supply, Inc. 
Lamco Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Latter Day Saints Church 
Leader Evaporator Co., Inc. 
Lehara Eqpt. Co., Inc. 

Lely, Ltd.. 

Loegler & Ladd, Inc. 

Long Mfg. Co., N.C., Inc. 
MAAC Distributors 

Madison Silos Div. 
Massey—Ferguson, Inc. 
McConnell Mfg. Co., Inc. 
McCurdy Mfg., Inc. 

Melroe Div.—Clark Eqpt. 
Metz Sales Company 
Mix—Mill, Inc. 

Modern Farm Systems 
Modern Mill, Inc. 

Monsanto Company 
Montmaria Farms 

Morton Buildings, Inc. 
Motorola C&E, Inc. 

Paul Mueller Co. 

Muncy Chief Hybrids 

NAPA Buffalo Dist. Center 
NYS Beef Cattlemen & Cowbelles 
NYS Dept. of Labor 

NYS Fair 

NYS National Farmer's Org. 
NYS Shorthorn Ass'n. 
Na-Churs Plant Food Co. 
National Silo Ass’n., Inc. 
New York Ayrshire Club, Inc. 
New York Dairy Herd Imp. Coop. 
New York Grange 

Niagara Therapy Mfg. Corp. 
Normet Industries, Ltd. 


Hime La 


Bartlett, Madison County 
Cooperative Extension 
3:00 — Nature Trails 


Wednesday (Bicentennial Planning Day) 


11:00 — Comprehensive Picture of 
4-H Today 
12:00 — Herbal Lore and Practices 
1:00 — Bicentennial Sewing, Em- 
mons Sewing Center, Cen- 
tral Square 
Thursday (Women’s Day) 


10:00 — Herbal Lore and Practices 
11:00 — Eternal Thrift and Beauty, 
Mrs. Carl Yunker 
12:00 — Specialty Meat Cooking 
Demonstration, Jean Swartz 
Lieut. Governor Mary Anne 
Krupsak, with Open Forum 

following her address 

2:00 — Women’s Recognition Pro- 
gram, New York State 
Council of Rural Women 


1:00 — 


Northeast Dairy Coop., Inc. 
Ohio Dairyland Cheese & Fudge 
Oil Filter Service, Inc. 
Oneida Nat. Bank & Trust Co. 
Frank Orlowsky 

Owatonna Mfg. Co., Inc. 

P & D Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Papec Machine Co. 

Patz Company 

Pioneer Hi-Bred, Inc. 
Progenetics, Inc. 

Radiant Elect. Heating Supply 
Raytec Mfg. 

John Reiner & Co., Inc. 
Ribstone Silo of N.Y., Inc. 

F. P. Riester, Inc. 

Robson Seed Farms Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 

Ronk Elect. Industries, Inc. 
Roto Salt Company 

Rural Safety Council 

S&S Distributors 

Saint Bridget’s Church 
Santelli Constr. Co. 

Schleuter Co. 

Schwartz Mfg. Co. 

Security Trust Co. of Rochester 
Seedway, Inc. 

Silo—Matic 

Skinner Farm Eqpt. Co. 
Smada Farms, Inc. 

Sperry New Holland 
Stanford Seed Co., The 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

C. U. Stoltzfus Mfg., Inc. 
Stull Company 

Suncook Valley Eqpt. Co., Inc. 
Joseph Swantak 

Swift Chemical Co. 

Syracuse Supply Co. 

Tew Mfg. Corp. 

Texas Refinery Corp. 

Todd Hybrid Sales, Inc. 

Top Line Corp. 

Trojan Seed Co. 

Tudor & Jones, Inc. 

Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 

USDA, A.S.C.S.—Ontario Co. 
USS Agri—Chemicals 

Uebler’s 

Unadilla Silo Co. 

Union Carbide Corp. 

United Farm Agency 
Universal Milking Mach. Co. 
Upstate Milk Co. 

Charles Van Etten 

Vigortone Products Co. 
Wayne Drug 

S. L. Webster & Sons, Inc. 
West Bloomfield Cong. Church 
White Farm Eqpt. Co. 
George White & Sons Co., Ltd. 
L. B. White Co. 

Williamstown Irrigation, Inc. 
Winpower Corp. 

J. S. Woodhouse, Inc. 
Woods Bros. 

Year A-Round Cab Corp. 
Youngs, Inc. 

Zero Mfg. Co. 
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Many people helped barbecue the 10,000 chicken halves in 1952 when 


entertained 6,700 New York State poultrymen and their guests. 
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Babcock Industries, Inc., 


It’s Barbecue Time! 


There are times when I think out- 
door barbecuing is not worth the 
fuss; then my love of good eating 
overcomes my 
laziness, and we 
do a_ barbecue. we 
The funny thin Oj 
is the “fuss” i ” 
mostly in my 
mind. Barbecu- 
ing isn’t really 
more work, es- 
pecially if you 
can draft others to give you a hand. 

The term “barbecuing” means 
different things to different people. 
Suggest a barbecue to a Westerner, 
and he will start digging a pit in 
the ground. Note I say “he” because 
in western-style barbecues, cooking 
the meat is usually a man’s work. 

It’s a good thing too, for in pit 
barbecuing beef, a pit is dug and a 
wood fire started in it; when the fire 
turns to embers, the large chunks 
of beef wrapped first in muslin and 
then wet burlap are put over the 
coals. The meat is then covered with 
dry sand and the pit sealed with 
sheet metal and dirt....and the 
meat allowed to cook for many hours. 

Modern barbecuing, East or West, 
might mean anything from starting 
the gas-fired backyard grill to kin- 
dling a tiny fire in an hibachi. If you 
are not a good weather forecaster, 
you may even find yourself bar- 
becuing in the broiler “home on the 
range,” your kitchen range, that is. 

Whatever your method, the expo- 
sure of food to fire in this way pro- 
duces fine results. The addition of 
seasonings and sauces moves an 
ordinary piece of meat into the 
gourmet class. 

Chicken is one of the most popu- 
lar barbecue meats in our Ithaca, 
New York, area. I suspect its popu- 
larity can be attributed to one man, 
and he is not a Kentucky colonel. 
Back in 1949, Professor Bob Baker 
joined the Cornell University faculty 
in the Poultry Department. He came 
to New York from Pennsylvania State 
University where he had started the 
idea of barbecuing chickens. 

He tells us his first experience do- 
ing a barbecue on the grand scale 
was one time when the Governor of 
Pennsylvania was guest of honor. 
Until then, Professor Baker thought 
you should dig a pit for your fire, and 


52 


by Charlotte Bruce 


that’s how he proceeded. It didn’t 
take long to discover that kneeling 
to turn the chicken halves was awk- 
ward, so subsequent barbecuing 
was done on a grill propped on cin- 
der blocks. 

Since 1949, many a broiler has 
been barbecued by Professor Baker 
and by those in the area whom he 
has instructed. The largest number 
done at one time was 10,000 halves 
cooked when Babcock Industries 
entertained a group of poultrymen 
from all across New York State. 
6,700 people went through the bar- 
becue line in one hour! 

The basting sauce recipe developed 
by Professor Baker has celebrated its 
Silver Anniversary and, in my mind, 
is still the best one around. The in- 
gredients are simple, and the sauce 
does not overpower the delicate fla- 
vor of the chicken. Here is the reci- 
pe made in a quantity for a family 
(well, a large family) or for enter- 
taining. 


BARBECUE SAUCE 
(For 10 Halves) 

1 cup cooking oil 
1 pint cider vinegar 
3 tablespoons salt 
1 tablespoon poultry seasoning 
1 teaspoon pepper 
1 egg 

Beat the egg, then add the oil and 
beat again. Add other ingredients 
and stir. You may vary the recipe to 
suit individual tastes. Leftover sauce 
can be placed in a glass jar and 
stored in a cool place for several 
weeks. 


Helpful Hints 


Here are a couple of things to 
think about when you select chickens 
to broil. I like each half to weigh 
about one pound. You can figure one 
chicken half is a good-sized portion 
for an adult, or it will serve two 
children. 

It is important to choose the chick- 
en halves all about the same size, so 
they will cook in the same length of 
time. I buy whole broilers and split 
them myself, saving about 10 cents a 
pound. It isn’t a job I particularly 
like but at the saving, I figure it 
doesn’t hurt me to grumble a bit. 

For the fire, use either charcoal 
briquettes or ordinary charcoal. The 
briquettes are slightly preferred, as 
they burn longer. Get the fire going 
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in plenty of time so it will burn 
down to the point where there are 
just glowing coals when you put the 
chicken on to cook. 

Cooking time varies a little with 
size of chicken and the distance be- 
tween chicken and fire. Usually you 
should allow an hour. A test for done- 
ness is to pull the wing away from 
the body; if the meat splits easily 
there and is not red in the joint, 
you may assume it is done. 

Sometimes I remove the wings 
from the chicken halves before they 
are broiled, as they tend to cook too 
quickly and become dry. Wings from 
four or five chickens will make a 


nice salad or sandwiches for two 


people. 

Occasionally I cut the chickens 
into quarters if I think my guests will 
have dainty appetites. They can al- 
ways eat two quarters, and I would 
rather have leftover chicken than ex- 
cess waste. 


Barbecue ‘‘Go-Alongs”’ 


For good eating with barbecued 
chicken, it’s hard to beat potato 
salad. We all know there are many 
versions of potato salad — some 
rather pathetic in color, texture and 
taste; some made of potatoes and 
little else; still others made with 
dull, uninteresting dressing. Here is 
the recipe for one that is good tast- 
ing and worth the bit of work it 
takes. You will note the dressing is 
made of half mayonnaise and _ half 
cooked salad dressing, which not 
only gives the salad more flavor but 
also is cheaper than using all mayon- 
naise. 


POTATO SALAD 


4 cups diced cooked potatoes 
¥ teaspoon celery seed 
1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper to taste 
% cup chopped green onions or scal- 
lions with tops 
% cup sweet pickle relish 
4 hard-cooked eggs, diced 
% cup each mayonnaise and cooked 
salad dressing, mixed together 
1 tablespoon prepared mustard 
3 tablespoons vinegar (could be from 
sweet pickles) 
Salad greens 
Add to potatoes the seasonings, 
onions, relish and diced eggs. Blend 
salad dressings with mustard and 
sweet pickle vinegar. Add half dress- 






ing mix to potatoes; toss lightly unt’! 
ingredients are well coated. 

Cover and chill thoroughly. Add 
remaining salad dressing and_ toss 
again. Serve on salad greens in a 
wooden bowl and garnish with quar- 
tered hard-cooked eggs, radish roses 
or strips of pickle and _pimiento. 
Makes 8 servings. 


COOKED SALAD DRESSING 
2 tablespoons flour 
Y cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoon dry mustard 
%4 cup water 
% cup mild vinegar 
1 egg or 2 yolks 
2 tablespoons butter 

Mix dry ingredients, combine 
with water and cook in top of double 
boiler over direct heat until mixture 
thickens slightly; place over hot 
water and continue cooking for about 
5 minutes. Add the vinegar. 

Beat the egg and add to it about 
half of the hot mixture, stirring con- 
stantly. Return mixture to double 
boiler; cook and stir until thick. Add 
butter and blend; remove from heat 
and cool. Makes one cup. 

I do not like to serve a creamy cole 
slaw with potato salad and barbe 
cued chicken because of the similar- 
ity in salad dressings. This recipe 
for pepper cabbage is a tasty way to 
prepare cabbage for summer pic 
nics and barbecues. It can and should 
be made in advance and thoroughly 
chilled for best eating. 


PEPPER CABBAGE 
4 cups shredded cabbage* 
4% green pepper, chopped fine 
1 stalk celery, cut fine 
% cup grated carrot 
5 tablespoons sugar 
% cup water 
5 tablespoons cider vinegar 

Combine all ingredients and chil! 
thoroughly. This will keep for sever- 
al days in the refrigerator. Serves 6. 

* Cabbage may be prepared in 
the blender by putting chunks of 
cabbage in water in the container 
and turning it on until cabbage is 
evenly but not too finely cut. Drain 
off the water thoroughly. 

Sometimes when tomatoes are in 
season, the cook presents sliced to- 
matoes almost apologetically. That 
should never happen! At the height 
of the season, we should enjoy them 
often. 

To serve with the menu we have 
been planning, I like them sliced 
and well chilled, period. For othe: 
meals, you might mash up a little 
bleu cheese in mayonnaise and pu 
a dollop on each slice (2 or 3 pe* 
serving) or marinate them in the 
following dressing for several hours. 


BLEU CHEESE DRESSING 
%4 cup salad oil 
% cup cider vinegar 
1 clove garlic 
Y% teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper or pepper sauce 
% cup crumbled bleu cheese 

Combine all ingredients 
oughly and chill. 

If you really feel you must gid 
the lily for the chicken barbecue, use 
cherry tomatoes, squares of green °F 
red pepper and cubes of cucumbe’, 
all threaded on a wooden sandwich 
pick or toothpick. 

If you want to make a hit with 
the men and boys, gastronomical'y 
speaking, put together a batch of 

(Continued on page £9) 
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4520. An “Inches Slimmer’? ward- 
robe. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 2-5/8 yds. 60 inch. ... 75 cents 


4717. Newest look in town—top and 
skirt. PRINTED PATTERN, Wom- 
en’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) 
outfit 3% yds. 45 inch. ....75 cents 


4523. Slimming princess pantsuit. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) top 1-7/8 
yds. 54 inch; pants 2-1/4. .. 75 cents 


9470. Magic princess pattern—8 
ways great. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Child’s Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Size 6 takes 
1% yds. 45 inch fabric. ....75 cents 
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967. Make an applique and embroi- 
dered quilt. Join blocks for center, 


border. Pattern pieces, transfer, 
charts about 64 x 80”...... 75 cents 
4611. Scallops soften collar of 


step-in. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 2-5/8 yds. 60 inch. .. . 75 cents 


864. Choose 4 bright colors for this 
afghan. Crochet easy 9” squares of 
worsted or 4ply synthetic yarn. 
Simpledinectonses- => 75 cents 


7424. Fashionable lean, long vest. 
Crochet in 2 colors of shetland yarn 
in easy pattern stitch. Directions, 





The Hired Men 


Hazel Andrews’ “The Hired 
Men of Laureldale” takes you 
on a nostalgic trip to rural 
New England as it was in the 
early 1900’s. Coming to Laurel- 
dale Farm as a bride, when 
for years there was little mon- 
ey and much hard work, Hazel still found deep happi- 
ness in the simple, satisfying pleasures of country life. 

Dozens of hired men from many different nations 
helped Hazel and Roswell “Andy” Andrews coax the 
rundown land back into production until finally the 
farm prospered. Hazel tells their stories with humor and 
understanding. needs oad 


Send your order to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Book Department, PO Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


New York State residents should add appropriate sales tax. 


SPOIL YOURSELF! 
TRAVEL TREAT 


ENJOY YOURSELF! 
DEC. 28,'75 — JAN. 21, '76 


Across Americ 
by Rail and $ea 


This unusual tour at a great time of year combines the travel excitement of 
Amtrak rail with five days in the heart of Los Angeles’ many attractions — 





including the Rose Bowl Parade, Disneyland, etc. 


Easy Art of Needlepoint O 
Easy Art of Ripple Crochet O 
Sew + Knit O 
For single book orders, add 
25¢ each for postage and handling. NAME 


Misses Sizes 8-18 incl...... 5 cen : ; : 

MeN bok Satis ee ON BNE aes eth hee cesta eam ote Sel ee a a eRe Ree ln Na hand ie aimee i ote af Top it all with a luxurious cruise from L.A. through the spectacular Panama 
Your choice of any SEVEN Send To Canal, the warm, blue Caribbean to Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
books postpaid C1 $5.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS The uncrowded, all first-class luxury of the modern Royal Viking Star is 
Crochet with Squares ees .00 ; yours to enjoy 
Crocheting a Wardrobe ‘1.00 Box 125, Old Chelsea Station : 2 : E 
Instant Sewing Book QO 1.00 Nici Vere bain The best company, the best ship, for the best time of your life. All expense 
Instant Fashion Book L) 1.00 cea and fully escorted in the experienced 
Nifty Fifty Quilts O 1.00 TSB traditi 
Complete Afghan Book #14) 1.00 DRESS PATTERNS <ct aiy 75 CENTS tradition. 
Complete Instant Gift Book 1) 1.00 Free colorful folder. 
instant Crochet Book C) 1.00 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS . 
Instant Macrame Book OO 1.00 eee e 
Instant Money from Crafts () 1.00 : ; OR OE a Be 
Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet O 1.00 Add 25¢ for each pattern for first-class mail, special handling. 3 

; 
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Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. D-1 





Pattern No. Size Price 60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 
Rush me your free folder on ‘‘Across America By Rail & Sea.” 
Seca ADDRESS 
Name 
Address 
—_ —s»- ————_ |CITY ANT, Estes act Z| Poe 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BESURE TO USE YOURZIP ; City State 


PLEASE PRINT 
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Gain A Year- PLANT NOW. 


srees PLUM SIZE 
RAWBERRIE 


12 PLANTS 












*Registered 
Trademark 





12 for $2.95 
25 for 4.95 
50 for 7.95 
100 for 13.00 
250 for 29.00 
500 for 49.00 
1000 for 75.00 


2 \ 
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Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
Sc Pee erica ae Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
adverse_growing Cone EbaS Magnificent If you plant these now, you'll have berries in Spring 1976. 
flavor! Big, firm, sweet, extra juicy, red! MRR ea Vee 
Our Finest Grade Plaats STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
Official! Largest No. 1 size — the best and Please send my ‘‘Plum-Size’’ Strawberry plants guaranteed as 








ONLY 11¢ A PLANT 


IN LOTS OF 250 
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Thousands of Giant Berries 


Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle “EMPIRE”! They are 








biggest grade. Strong, well developed | Stated above. Cat. No. 09901. 
crowns and roots withstand severe winter | (J Check or Money Order enclosed, Or charge my account with 
conditions. | (] Diners Club{] American Express,. [] Carte Blanche, 

Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! (J BankAmericard {] Master Charge. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed oO 12 for $2.95 Specify Acct. # 
You must be delighted, or notify us within | 25 for 4.95 
1' month after you receive plants and we’ll 1o 50 for 7.95 Name 
send a refund or free replacement for any ¥ 
unsatisfactory plants. No need to return |) 100 for 13.00 Address 
plants, ever! | oO 250 for 29.00 A : 
[bY See eA RES IGTEN EA AE AL Ee py T Sean ao Ste 
-Stern's Nurseries | iE 500 for 49.00 Add 10% postage & packing (70c minimum). 


{] 1000 for 75.00 


Dept.M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 | 










25 TULIP BULBS 
RAINBOW MIX ASSORTMENT 


Popular varieties in a rainbow mix 
of flaming reds, dazzling whites, 
Orange, yellow, pink and dark 
shades as available. Healthy, hardy 
medium sized planting stock bulbs 
(2%2 - 3 inc. circ.). Guaranteed many blooms next 
spring, normal blooms next season and five years 
thereafter or replacement is free. Clip this money- 
saving coupon and order today. 


*1.00 


POSTPAID 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 
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ANY, Dept. XT- 1704 Grand Rapids, MI 49550 (S) 
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Carry TEN TIMES 
a Wheelbarrow Load 
with INCREDIBLE EASE! 


These BIG, strong carts are perfectly balanced 
on two huge wheels — roll easily over lawns 
and gardens — carry up to 400 Ibs. of load " 
— huge volume capacity means you make AGH HAN 
fewer trips — you’ll save time and steps. 
If you are still struggling with a wheelbarrow 
or inadequate cart (with tiny wheels) send for tre. 
FREE Cart Catalog. Build-it-yourself kits, too. | Sec 
Set 


GARDEN WAY RESEARCH, Dept. 50278 go 
Charlotte, ~¥ 
Vermont Ba e [ 


TT A LC 
TTC CMa 
Just ONE HAND! 


Tiller users, for heaven's sake, 
; please don’t buy nor put up 
; C,,)ayy longer with any other 
NG % make of Tiller without 












giving yourself a chance 
<, tO find out about our 
wonderfully different & 
~@S better kind of Tillers 


i z 
05445 No Footprints! WHEELS’ cndeaniketnes 


1475 New York State Fair 


Calls All Women 


Gates to “Empire Expo,” the 1975 
New York State Fair, will swing 
wide on Tuesday, August 26, for a 
seven-day run, providing women 
fair-goers with more to see and do 
than ever before. Whatever your 
special interests — cooking, crafts, 
concerts, fashions, fine arts or pho- 
tography — youll find many things 
to enjoy in the Art and Home Center. 

“Cooking American Style” is the 
theme for the Culinary Arts Com- 
petition. Daily grand prize or “Best 
of Fair” winners will receive awards 
at a “Blue Ribbon Party” on Labor 
Day, September 1. 

The Food Demonstration Kitchen 
is always a bustling, popular place. 
“Omelette King” Rudolph Stanish, 
a star attraction since 1960, will 
again demonstrate omelette and 
souffle making. Betty Groff, author 
of “The Good Earth and Country 
Cooking,” will share the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch way with pies, desserts, 
vegetables and “sweet and sours.” 
Japanese dishes, Mexican tortillas, 
“Cooking Metrically,” and cooking 
with fresh herbs are a few of the 
other demonstration subjects. 

Winning entries in the annual 
Creative Arts competitions will be 
on display and categories include 
Home Arts, Fine Arts, Crafts and 
Senior Citizens’ Arts. Of special 
interest to quilt makers will be 
results of the Quilt Block Contest. 
The winning 25 blocks featuring a 
bicentennial theme will be sewn 
together for display during the 1976 
Bicentennial Fair. 

Also, people will demonstrate a 


variety of crafts during the week, 
everything from wood working and 
leather tooling to ceramics and 
weaving techniques. Their producis 
will be on sale in the Art & Home 
Center Craft Mart, along with cook- 
books, souvenirs and many other 
items. 

Winning pictures in the Second 
Annual New York State Fair Pho- 
tography Exhibition will be shown 
in the Art & Home Center Gallery 
throughout the week, and the popular 
Empire State Theatre and Musica! 
Instruments Museum will feature 
demonstrations on antique instru- 
ments. Another exhibit will featur 
elegant displays of Ukranian handi 
work and customs. 

Among the programs  schedulec 
for Women’s Day, Wednesday 
August 27, is a keynote address by 
Adele Locke, well-known _ busines: 
and civic leader and wife of the late 
Pakistan ambassador. The luncheo: 
will again feature presentation o! 
the annual Volunteers in Action 
awards and a special award in honoi 
of 1975 International Women’s Year 

The air-conditioned auditorium 
offers cool entertainment all week 
with activities including noted or- 
ganist Lowell Ayars, folk singing 
groups, barber shop quartets, Suzuki- 
sponsored child violinists, educational 
and silent films, puppet shows, a 
variety of fashion shows and_ the 
entertaining family musical, “I Do, 
I Do” on Wednesday, August 27. 

Truly, there’s something for every- 
one at the 1975 New York State 
Fair. Plan now to attend. 
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‘Omelette King’’ Rudolph Stanish will create omelette and souffle delights 
for visitors to the Art & Home Center Food Demonstration Kitchen. Stanish, 
one of 15 guest demonstrators, will appear on Wednesday and Thursday. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 








No Wheelmarks! 
| No Struggle! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 50278 


in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 


" — with POWER DRIVEN 


vt 


4 cy auto Every type & size 


RES e cen a ata a 


fa feg=liioie CATALOG 


"es TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
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Reliable "1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 


ia 102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
ae Ue zal 








Do you have..... 


A piece of music, “Paul Revere’s 
Ride’? John A. Webster, 8040 
Rochester Rd., Gasport, NY 14067, 
is looking for this. 


Recipes for Kugelhoph yeast bread 
and wine crackers you would share 
with Mrs. James Tauney, 11 Helen 
St., Coraopolis, PA 15108? 


A copy of the book, “Beautifu 
Tree of Life’? E. M. Huffington, 
Eden, Md. 21822, lost his in a fire 


A copy of the late E. R. Eastman’ 
book, “No Drums’? Mrs. Mort Rob: 
ertson, Richfield Springs, NY 13439 
lost the copy she won years ago an 
is eager to replace it. 
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Grandmothers 


Play a Good Game! 


“It’s our day to win!”’ stated four 
of the 28 distaffers gathered at their 
meeting place for an afternoon of 
fun. 

“That’s what you think! ...Oh, 
no, it isn’t!... Time will tell!’ were 
the responses from others. And the 
contest was on. 

If you think this conversational 
chatter took place among a group of 
college students or young matrons at 
their country club, you're dead 
wrong! The average age of these 
players is sixty —one of them is in 
her “high eighties” — and the game 
they play is croquet. 

Shades of the dim past? Not at 
all, at least this young-minded bunch 
of gals in the little town of Phelps, 
New York, doesn’t think so. The 
club, named for the pretty little 











Anna Salisbury has been 
named an_ honorary 
member of the club. Last 
year at the age of 92, 
she met once with the 


group. 
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by Louise Price Bell 


lawn-studded village where it has 
existed for decades, meets every 
week during the long summer 
months, and competition is high. 

It’s the only club of its kind in 
the nation, the members are mighty 
enthusiastic, and they are one of the 
best tangible examples of what senior 
citizens can do to have a good time. 
Unless, of course, they prefer to sit 
quietly at home with their needle- 
work... which isn’t quite as social 
or stimulating as the croquet games 
that go on among these women. 
Croquet? 

Younger persons reading this might 
well say, “Croquet ... what the heck 
is that?’ But older ones, probing 
into their childhood days, will either 
remember playing the game or at 
least having heard of it. 


Three members of the Phelps, New York, croquet club enjoy a game on a 





Sometimes 
foreground are Gretta Avery and Hazel Harland. 


Anyone who played the game 80 
years ago was as much a part of the 
“in” bunch as those who play golf 
and tennis are today. Granted, to 
most people croquet is in the same 
mental pocket as sad-irons, mustache 
cups, high-button shoes and oil lamps 
... but not to everyone, as this club 
proves. 

When the club was started in 
1890, the local lumber mill made the 
mallets and balls for members; some 
of the present players still use their 
mother’s original mallets. The goal 
posts are round sticks, painted white 
(to match the wickets), and each 
bears a number. Promptly at three 
o clock, an old school bell is rung, 
all talking stops and the games begin 
in earnest, continuing until ten 
rounds are played. 

Practice makes perfect, we are 
told, and these players pride them- 
selves, not only on their accuracy 
but also on their speed; it’s an im- 
portant part of the game. The play- 
er who gets through first rings the 
bell, and all playing stops on the 
other courses. 

Players who are ahead in the other 
games get their tickets punched, to 
show they are potential winners. 


Photos: Courtesy Mrs. Miriam Howard 
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sunny summer afternoon. Left to right in the picture are Mary Alden, 


Nellie Eacher and Anna Salisbury. 


several games are played at the same time. Pictured in the 


Game averages are computed and 
recorded at the middle and end of 
the season, and the local newspaper 
publicizes the status quo of the 
players. 


No Dues! 


There’s no Las Vegas theme in 
the: club... no dues... no © prizes, 
unless you could call the meal they 
enjoy at the end of each session a 
prize. It’s always mighty good be- 
cause while 24 of the members are 
trying their best to outwit their op- 
ponents, the other foursome is whip- 
ping up goodies for the post-game 
enjoyment. 

In the club’s early days, when 
food was far less expensive and en- 
tertaining more lavish, elaborate 
spreads were on the agenda and 
sometimes even catered. But that’s 
in the past. Today, the evening meal 
is limited to four items — meat, salad, 
bread and dessert, plus a beverage. 
But limited as they are, you can 
imagine the luscious concoctions 
these grandmothers of long cooking 
experience set before their friends. 

And the only cost for the whole 
delightfully enjoyable afternoon and 
evening is four dollars! Mighty in- 
expensive for the fun they have in 
getting together, competing good- 
naturedly and enjoying a yummy 
meal in the warm sunshine of the 
New York summer. 

During dinner the decision is made 
as to whose lawn will be the setting 
for the next week’s contest. The 
hostess-to-be then collects pots, 
arches and the bell and takes them 
home; each player brings her own 
ball and mallet. There’s no dearth 
of suitable croquet grounds since, 
like many of America’s pretty little 
towns, spacious lawns are more the 
rule than the exception. 

“What if it rains?” someone asked 
a member. 

She scowled. “Well, it doesn’t 
rain often and when it does, we play 
dominoes in our hostess’ home. Most 
of us hate it, but of course it’s fun 
being together anyway.” 

Croquet sets are still for sale, so it 
seems as if this idea of the Phelps 
retirees might be a good one to 
copy. If these 28 octogenarians can 
have so much fun, why can’t others? 
After all, croquet is a fun game, 
once you overcome the feeling that 
it’s “old hat’’! 
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CORNELL 


KEEPS 
MY HOME 
CLEAN 


Better Production 
Better Breeding 


A cow isn't just a cow... ita 
manufacturing plant, and the 
cleaner the surroundings, the 
better the atmosphere, the 
better the production. 


If you have an ordinary barn 
cleaner, then you’ve got break- 
downs, you’ve got odors, and a 
general mess. How can you 
expect good production, good 
breeding in an environment like 
this. 


If you’re looking for a depend- 
able barn cleaner, buy Cornell 

. if your present system is 
giving you a lot of trouble, con- 
vert to Cornell... 


Write or call today. Cornell is 
the one barn cleaner on the 
market today that will give you 
years and years of productive 
service. 


[-] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit (_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
(J Have rep call |ama [_] Farmer [_] Student 


Are pase. 
¢& also distributors of 
g CORNELL Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
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Laceyville, Penna. 18623 


Barbecue 


(Continued from page 52) 


biscuits to serve with the barbecued 
chicken. When I have guests and do 
not want to be bothered with last 
minute fussing in the kitchen, I 
measure the dry ingredients and cut 
in the fat before the company arrives. 
Then just before time to put them 
in the oven, I complete the mixing, 
pat out the dough and cut the bis- 
cuits. 

Here are two hints about the last 
process which may improve your 
speed and attitude toward biscuit 
making. First, find a fiber glass or 
other durable cafeteria-size tray. 
Use it right side up for kneading the 
biscuit dough and for patting it out. 
You can also use the tray for knead- 
ing bread, rolling jelly rolls and 
shaping bread. and rolls. Flop it 
over and roll pie crust on the back. 
You can find the trays at restaurant 
supply stores, and I find they make 
welcome gifts. 

My second suggestion for making 
better biscuits —don’t worry about 
having round biscuits. Pat the dough 
in a square or rectangle and cut it 
up with a sharp knife, thus eliminat- 
ing the re-rolling process. 


AUNT LOUISE’S 
BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 


2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

¥% teaspoon cream of tartar 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
2 teaspoons sugar 

¥% cup shortening 

*%3 cup milk 

Sift dry ingredients; cut in the 
shortening with pastry blender or 
two knives. Add milk all at once. Stir 
until well combined. Turn out on 
floured board and knead about 10 
times. Pat dough to %-inch thickness 
and cut with biscuit cutter or knife. 
Bake in 450° oven for 12 minutes. 
Makes about 20 biscuits, 134-inches in 
diameter. 

For any meal this time of year, 
fresh fruit is my first choice for des- 
sert. All kinds of melons should be 
enjoyed during their all-too-brief 
season. Peaches and blueberries, too, 
should be remembered. If you have 
tag ends of several fresh fruits, com- 
bine them and put in a few Thomp- 
son seedless green grapes. If juice 
seems scant, rob a little of the break- 
fast orange juice. Actually, I like to 
use an orange or two in fresh fruit 
compote, for the acidity prevents 
darkening of other fruits, such as 
peaches and bananas, when they are 


added. 


Send For Bulletin 


A chicken barbecue is a popular 
fund-raising project for church, 
school or club group. If you are in- 
clined to try one, you will find Cor- 
nell Extension Bulletin No. 862 very 
helpful. Professor Baker prepared 
this bulletin; in addition to telling 
you how to build a grill, it gives 
recipes for sauce, quantities for sug- 
gested foods needed to serve groups 
up to 300 in size and explains other 
supplies and equipment needed. It 
would be helpful to you whether 
planning a money raising event or a 
family reunion-type gathering. 

New York State residents can ob- 
tain it from their local county Coop- 





erative Extension office, while per- 
sons in other states may obtain it 
by writing to the Mailing Room, 
Cornell Research Park, Ithaca, New 
York 14850, and sending 15 cents 
with your request. 


Futures — Chicago Board of Trade 
publications have been developed to 
meet the needs of prospective and 
experienced commodity customers. 
Included are such titles. as: Intro- 
duction to Hedging #20001; Spec- 
ulating in Futures #20012; Trading 
in Corn Futures #20009; Trading 
in Soybean Meal Futures #20014. 
Titles mentioned are 75 cents each. 
A complete list of publications and 
their prices will be mailed on re- 
quest. 

Also available is a commodity 
trading manual which discusses in 
depth the history and development of 
futures trading, and the supply/de- 
mand factors of each of the 48 com- 
modities traded on the 12 major 
U.S. exchanges. Price for the manual 
is $17.50. 

For any or all of these publica- 
tions, send check or money order, 
title(s) desired, and your name, ad- 
dress and zip code to: Chicago Board 
of Trade, Literature Service, LaSalle 
at Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 60604. 


Starvation? — “What the hungry 
world needs for the long haul is 
more food aid to prevent malnutri- 
tion.” Sounds reasonable... except 
that it isn’t true. 

ine 
was supposed to shape agriculture 
in developing countries, has been a 
failure.” That’s not true, either. You 
can find out why it’s not true, and 
also sort fact from fiction in many of 
the other things you hear and read 
about food, hunger and famine, by 
reading a pamphlet entitled “Is the 
World Facing Starvation?” 

The booklet is published by the 
USDA in cooperation with the Eco- 
nomic Research Service and Foreign 
Agriculture Service. One free copy 
is available per person on request 
from: USDA, Office of Communica- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 20250. 


Catalog — The Cumberland General 
Store “Wish & Want Book” not only 
has a comprehensive selection of 
practical, down-to-earth tools and 
hard-to-get items, but will provide 
a good many hours of nostalgic 
browsing as well! 

Everything from cream separators 
to plows, dulcimers to buggies, water 
rams to barnyard hardware, oak kegs 
to washpots, churns to kerosene 
lamps, coffee mills to windmills... 
are pictured and described on the 
200 pages of this catalog. Each cata- 
log is sold with a certificate which 
refunds the purchase price of $3 in 
the form of a 10-percent discount on 
the first $30 purchased. All mer- 
chandise has a “satisfaction or your 
money back’ guarantee. 

To get a copy of the Wish & Want 
Book, send $3 (cash, check or money 
order) to: Cumberland General 
Store, “Dept. “AG, Rt. 3 Box’ 479: 
Crossville, Tennessee 38555. 
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Attend 

Empire Days 
and see these 
Hesston products 
on display! 


New 
Center Pivot 
Hydro Swing’ 10106) 
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Hydrostatic header drive and hydraulic heade: 
positioning lets you maneuver the 1010 fo: 
a full cut on either side of the tractor. Cut 
around fields in any direction — or back and 
forth. It steers with your tractor hydraulics 
to give self-propelled maneuverability to pul 
type windrowing. The 111” cut direct feeds 
into the 110’ conditioner and into forming 
shields for high fluffy windrows or easily 
adjusts for wide, conditioned swaths. 


New 
Stak Processor™ 10 






Pickup, transport, and process small stacks 
or round bales faster than you ever thought 
possible with the StakProcessor 10! Work in 
narrow feeding areas with ease. Lay down a 
feeding row that guarantees little waste from 
trampled hay or stover. Feed every head in 
your herd, every time! 


The 5400 Rounder 
giant round baler 








Maneuverability and high capacity allows 
one man to roll up four to six tons of hay 
per hour with just a 35 hp rated tractor 
The 5400 gives you low initial cost and 
economical operation in a big haying system! 
The 5400 Rounder model rolls the bale on 
the ground so the tractor is not required to 
carry the bale’s weight and all you need |: 
a few feet to turn the unit completely around 


Visit our display 


Syracuse Branch 
P.Q. Box 184, Eastwood Station 
6295 East Malloy Road 
Syracuse, New York. 13206 
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ANGUS 


R SALE: REGISTERED Angus _ cows, 
fers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
ymadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


SGISTBRED ANGUS COWS, bulls and 
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HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 





-5U3/436-7222, 


RD #1, Hackettstown, N.J. 07840. 


R f 200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
heifers for sale. Top bloodlines. Complete stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
production records behind every animal. and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 
Willow Lane Farms, West Berne, N.Y. : 
12191. 518/872-1189. Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
—— —— Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 
v( ALE — AN h f 20 f — RE 
jventeen” with calves at side. Howard J, Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
Curkendall, Newark Valley, N.Y. 13811. buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
Phone 607/642-3237. censed and bonded. Credit available for 
Ba responsible farmers. 

BABY CHICKS Call or write: 
H!-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a M. BARMANN & SONS 
Mule’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted : Bran e 
broilers or capons try our premium quality Our field man will visit you at once. 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. HORSES 
CHICKS: DAY-OLD ‘White Cornish, Reds LARGE PERCHERON GELDING — brn., 
and Sex-Links. List available. Breakfast 13 years. Strong puller, fast mover. Reason- 
Hill Hatchery, Greenland, N.H. 03840. Phone able. Also shorthorn cattle. Wm. McPeak, 
1 


CHAROLAIS 





GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRE for sale. 
Good walking, halter broke from certified 
herd of Robert Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5358. 


FOR SALE: -PUREBRED Charolais bull 
calves sired by Excalibur, the number one 
bull in North America. And highest indexing 
bull on the Canadian Conception-To-Con- 
sumer Test to date. Also have some per- 
centage cows. All reasonably priced. Charles 
McKilligan, RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 
607/869-2705. 


PERCENTAGE CHAROLAIS HEIFERS. Re- 
corded. AI sires. Weaning to three years old. 
Seme polled. Also, half Arabian gelding and 
mare, six and seven: years old. Broke Western. 
M. Meckler, Welshbush Road, Frankfort, N.Y. 
8340. Phone 315/735-2044. 


N. Y. S's OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 

Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 

choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 

P.R.1, tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 














CHIANINA 


CHIANINA 


Worlds largest breed of beef cattle 
known for easy calving and tremendous 
growth bulls, open and bred heifers and 
show steers for sale at all times. 

WILLOW LANE FARMS 
West Berne, N.Y. 12191 518/872-1189 


DOGS 











SEAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Beautiful 
puppies; 35 years Imported breeding; work- 
ing and family dogs. Parents certified work- 


ers; registered; guaranteed satisfaction; 
training instructions. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, 
me ilsburg, Pennsylvania 16827. Phone 814/ 
66-6535. 





AIREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox, Lake- 
land Terrier AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD PUPS — Blue 
merle, black. Stock dog, obedience dog. Na- 
tional Stock Dog Registry. G. Travis, Free- 
Ville, N.Y. 18068. Phone 1-607/538-7102. 


BORDER COLLIE PUPPIES from working 
Davents. Will work any stock. Reg. or unreg. 
$4 to $100. Mary Stepney, R.D. 2, Mans- 
field, Penna. 169383. 


REG. ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups — some 
Started. Wayne Wolf, Attica, N.Y. 14011. 
Phone 716/591-2209. 














DUCKS & GEESE 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
1 eggs-—breeding stock. Inquire about 
Drices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 





GOATS 


DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
onthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 
iry Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908H-36, 
ottsdale, Arizona 85252. 





HEREFORDS 


Ove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
AOR N.Y. 12570. 914/228-3500 or 914/223- 





EGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS, top 
anadian and Domestic pedigrees. Héifers, 
Ws and bulls for sale year around. Circle 

Farm, RFD #1, Hebron, Conn. 06248. 
)3/228-9644 — 203/228-3821. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1167 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 
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SEVERAL SELECT ARABIAN horses of 
champion bloodlines. Special consideration 
for 4-H projects. Reasonably priced. Finane- 
ing available. Phone 716/569-5861 or 716/569- 
5355. Maple Grove Arabian Farm, Warren 
Road, Frewsburg, N.Y. 147388. 


Livestock 


mart Lay 





HORSES 





HOOF TRIMMING 





FOR SALE — 3 good grade Belgian horses; 
also horse-drawn New Idea manure spreader, 
good condition. Horses may be seen at Coble- 





skill Fair Aug. 19-24. Earl Rickard, Coble- 
skill, N.Y. 12043. 518/234-3384. 

HORSE TRAINING 
“HOW TO. TRAIN. HORSES” - Free book 


tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1648 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 


HOOF TRIMMING by professionals. Have 
table, will travel. Write Pete Hubbell, RD 
#3, Malone, N.Y. 12953. " 
BOVINE HOOF TRIMMING — hydraulic 
lift table. Contact Thom Bearss at 607/278- 
5239 — East Meredith, N.Y. 18757. 


POULTRY 


MANY BREEDS OF Goslings, 
Guineas, Chicks and Turkeys. 
Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 





Ducklings, 
Hoffman 








%* Information on “Profit Plus” breeding - a simple, 
easy to use breeding program for 
Commercial Dairymen who want high production from 
sound workable, wearable, trouble - free cows. 


successful, 


% Information on “True Type” breeding - a special 
program designed to meet the needs of the Breeder to 


help him make progress toward 
producing, True Type cows. 








will be at... 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


Neenan Bros. Farm, Holcomb, N.Y. 


AUGUST 12.15. & PI 


Our staff members attending the Eastem Exhibit 
will welcome your visit. Stop by at our display for: 


his goal of high 


% Facts about Professional 
service - 300 Technicians serving 30,000 Northeast 
dairymen. The one in your area can provide a total 
breeding service for you or assist you in Direct Service 
(do-it-yourself) breeding. 


IS WHAT 
EASTERN 


%* A-copy of our new 1975-76 Sire Booklet for your 
breed - Holstein, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayrshire or Brown 
Swiss. 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 






(607)272-2011 





IS ALL 
ABOUT? 


57 


Eastern Technician 


P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 








CHAROLAIS 





NUTMEG OF VIRGINIA 


CHAROLAIS 


DISPERSAL 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 16 — 12:30 P.M. 


Ed and Dolores Shurick, owners 


Guest Consignor: WALTER CRONKITE (he will be at the sale!) 
at the farm, Charlottesville, Va. 


A CHAMPION HERD 


JA SOmS 
Selling: 


5 FULL FRENCH BULLS 
AVIGNON (a Full French sire that is ‘“‘Alone in His Greatness’’), many of the 


9 FULL FRENCH FEMALES 


Nutmeg Champions and the famous Nutmeg brood cows. 


Sale managed by: BUZZ GAREY, Box E, 100 Walnut Lane, 


Morrisville, Pa. 19067 


(215) 295-6664 





DAIRY BREEDING 





DAIRY SEMEN 


WKU Astro Leader Ike-Astronaut son out of 1st Mat. Cow in KY for FAT Nithside 
Starlite-Roybrook Starlite son out of Telstar granddau. Beaucrest Jo—Dan 
Rube PD +835M -7F +$39, aAa 665455. Many other sires available. 


Contact your local Hybrid Vigor dealer. Dealer Inquiries Invited. 
A GENETIC IMPROVER COMPANY 


BUFFALO VALLEY, TENN. 38548 (615) 858-2138 





Lie 
a 
POULTRY 
WANTED: WHITE WYANDOTTES — We 
desire to purchase promptly 25 pullets — 


1975 hatch or yearlings. Must be purebred. 
E. R. Wilson, R. 1, Stockton, N.J. 08559. 


RABBITS 





$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book describing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
feeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA _ Building, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701. 





SHEEP 
YEARLING EWES — 
quality Texas Blackface, 
rams from Columbia ewes. 


850 head of high 
sired by Suffolk 
350 head of 3/4 


Columbia - 1/4 Finnish Landrace from 
Wyoming. 150 head of purebred Columbia. 
Yearling Rams — 25 head of purebred 
Columbia. 40 head of Registered Suffolk, 


Polled 
Barboursville, 


Hampshire, 
Farms, 
832-2098. 


Dorset. Barboursville 
Virginia 22923. 703/ 


SHEEP 
ROMNEYS_ — THE PRACTICAL Breed. 
Proven rams, quality breeding stock available. 
Pine Meadows Farm, S-7955 Center St., Hol- 
land, N.Y. 14080. Phone 716 /941- 3550. 


SUFFOLKS ARE PRIZE-WINNERS all over 
America. Get in on the action. Write National 
Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324RN, 
Columbia, Missouri 65201. 





SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





TAKE A LOOK at the oldest most docile 
breed of beef cattle. Good milkers, good 
mothers. Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., New York 
State Shorthorn Association, RD #1, Locke, 
N.Y. 13092, telephone 315/497-2827, will know 
where good cattle are available for your herd 
or Junior Breeders. National American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


NEW ENGLAND SHORTHORN Saha Polled 
Shorthorn Production Sale — October 3rd — 
1:00 P.M., Fryeburg Maine Fairgrounds. 
Write for Sale Catalogs* — William Gora, 
214 Main Street, Westbrook, Maine 04092. 


YOU NEED A BREAK 


Visit the Progenetics tent at Empire 
Farm Days for more information 


on our TOTAL Breeding Service. 


Personal 


breeding programs — following 


evaluation of each animal in your herd. 


On-the-farm service. 


Top dairy and beef sires available that will 


transmit: 


Quality animals 
High producers 
Longevity 


Nitrogen service 
Insurance 


Permanent ear tags 


Breeding supplies 


Freeze-marking equipment 


an 


TenleCeO Ge pyO toa: te. 


0. box 880, 
tha, n.y. 14850 
(007) 251-3143: 








SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 





WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


YEARLING POLLED SHORTHORN heifers 
and bulls now for sale. High quality. Henry 
Pardee, R.D. #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 
607/563- 1097. 

POLLED SHORTHORN Breeding Stock. Top 
quality cows, yearling heifers. Virgil Brais- 
land, Sidney, New York 13838. Phone 607/265- 
3389. 








SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 


Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


SWINE 


FOR SALE: REG. DUROC bred gilts to far- 
row Aug. & Sept. Now booking orders for 
spring farrowed Duroc boars and open gilts. 











Contact us for your needs. Happy Acres 
Farms, R.D. #3, Box 207, Waterloo, N.Y. 
18165. Phone 315/589-2894. 





THE HIGHEST QUALITY Voruenire breed- 
ing stock. Service boars, bred and open gilts. 


Big, big, big; and bigger winners. Write, 
visit or phone: Brooks End and Par Kay 
Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 


17813. Phone 
717/658-6544. 
FOR SALE: Reg. Berkshire spring boars & 
gilts. Top bloodlines. Berkshires are _ the 
coming breed in your crossbreeding program. 
They will give you more uniformity and 
meatness. Berkshire boars are more aggres- 
sive breeders. Berkshire sows are noted for 
their gentleness and right sized litters. Come 
to the New York State Fair and see our herd 
on display. Show Day is Thursday, August 
28th, 8:00 A.M. Flash!! We have the Jr. & 
Grand Champion boar at last year’s State 
Fair for sale. We have kept so many sows and 
gilts related to him we can’t use him any- 
more. He is sired by the $5,000 Great North- 
ern boar. He will do someone a lot of good. 
He is only 1-1/2 years old. Priced very 
reasonable. Contact us for your needs. Ken 
& Bob Wiley, 6945 Gillis Rd., Victor, N.Y. 
14564. Phone: 716/924-5422. 


HORMECAIE ae aRnCe large English Blacks 
and Swedish Landrace boars and gilts. Land- 
race Farm, Box 69, Red Creek, N.Y. 13143. 
315/342-4811. 

FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


35TH YORKSHIRE SWINE SALE 


Production Tested - Certified Meat Tested 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 22, 1 PM at the farm 
Cffering 50 Bred Gilts and Proven Sows - 

100 Open Gilts - 25 Boars. 

THE SALE WITH THE TEST RECORDS 
Our 1974 Big Winner - Grand Champion $1000. 
Keystone International - Carcass Barrow. 1975 
Begins with Big, Big, Big and Bigger Win- 
ners. We had the Grand Champion Carcass, 
the 1st light wt.; Ist med. wt.; Ist heavy wt. 
and ist heavy wt. pair. All carcass winners 
at Eastern National, Md. 


Catalogues available - 


BROOKS END & PAR KAY FARMS 
Reno H. Thomas, Sale Mer. 
Beavertown, PA. 17813 
Phone 717-658-5821 or 717-658-6544 

or 717-658-7007 


717/658-5821 or 717/658-7007 or 

















GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


AUGUST 22, 1975 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 
All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 
Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ea I Os a ERTS ae STAD BE ea RR AS SE 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


PREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of animal 
health supplies and equipment from the com- 
pany that guarantees your satisfaction. Rea- 





sonable prices - fast service. Write Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575K, Manchester, Pa. 
ae 345. 


ANC HOR ANIMAL estan Sprodnete: 
service on mail or phone orders. 
from the area’s full-service 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 12385A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. .18042. Phone: 
(21 5) 252-1 1383. _ 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Waeterinaey sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204, 


FREE DAIRY and Cattle WV aterinare Sunnie 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 


NEW COLOSTOR — Proven Colostrum pre- 
servative. Send for details: Producer Special- 
ties, Box 16073, Minneapolis, Minn. 55416. 


Fast 
Free catalog 
veterinary dis- 





LIGHTNING RODS--We specialize in complet: 
and economical lightning protection systems 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins 
Inc., Corner of Route 138 and Hanshaw Road 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro 
tection Association. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-83 Genesee, Kansa 








City, Missouri 64102. yee ae i 
FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smit 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Vetera 
approved. ates : : 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. ‘Term _- soon. 


Reisch World Wide College o 
Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 


Free catalog. 
Auctioneering, 
50401. 





AUCTIONEERS 





AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm au 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


CEDAR POSTS 


CEDAR POSTS — 8”-5” top, 6’ long, shar 
ened, 52¢; 2-1/2’’-3-1/2” top, 8’ long, 65¢ 
4”-5”’ top, 8’ long, $1.05. FOB Roebuck, On 
tario. No customs or duty. Delivery can be 
made in trailer load quantities only. Ca 
John Rudl — 613/836-5465 evenings. 


CHAIN SAWS 





SC ailenare: saw parts, 
Top quality. Huge 
Special offers. Write 
430738-H, Middletown, 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, 
sharpening equipment. 
savings! Free catalog. 
today. Zip-Penn, Box 
Ky. 40248. 


CIDER MILLS 





FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


DEALERS WANTED 
AREAS OPEN for dealers for new Grang 
Diamond D Silos, manufactured in Weedsport. 
Send resume covering sales experience anid 
organizations currently represented to: Box 





220AAX, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166. 
EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 


$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


Atlantic Buildings 
Low Cost Buildings For Every Purpose 
“The All Purpose Metal Building” 


Atlantic All-Steel Buildings * Atlantic Steel % 
Ue CCC STL USM LP LCOS COS UL 
Cry Coco wee T CLM UTC L asi 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers ot 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD : 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 


STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 





commercial buildings, Hi-Rib type color < 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Stra-O-Span Buildings & Materia!s 





Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.: 
30, toll free 800/851-4550. Send 50¢ for build- 
ing catalog. 

FARMS FOR SALE 
FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreage 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Locate 


Valley region - Aeon Sale 
collect or. write P.O. Box 8, Pot 
dam, N ea 3676. 2e 5/265- 3740. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farm 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estat 
New Oxford, Pa. 173850. Phone 717/624-82( 
anytime. 

DAIRY FARMS - 
equipped. Over 


in St. Lawrence 
Inc. Call 


bare or stocked and 
130 farms listed - all prices, 
all sizes in Fulton, Montgomery and Herki- 
mer Counties. Contact Al Winters, Realtor - 
518/568-2356. Four Star Brokerage, Inc., *' 
Johnsville, N.Y. 13452, or 315/866-7400. 
MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in arn 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the larges 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Val 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
oes John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West M 

Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 5! 
noe 1942 or 518/7 62-4451. 


FARMS-DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash cred, 
vineyard-—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. 1. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607 / 292-3180 


FARMS FOR SALE — We have large selec- 
tion all over New York State. Write for cur 
list. Decker Real Estate, Whitney Point, N.Y. 
13862. Phone 607/692-3665. 

FARMS OF ALL SIZES - in and around the 
Mohawk Valley. Tell us what you need. Real 
Estate 28, Fultonville, N.Y. 12072. Phone 
518/853-3528, 


a oo 





FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All tyres 
and size farms. Retirement homes hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 


Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 
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Sentember Issue............ Closes August 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


October Issue 








FARMS FOR SALE 


November Issue... Closes October 1 








FARMS FOR SALE 


ADVERTISING 


35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 





RATES 
initial or group of numerals. 


ITHACA, 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS FOR SALE 





NORTHERN NEW YORK — 824 acre dairy 
farm. Bare or fully stocked and equipped. 60 
e barn, silos, machinery storage. Stocked 
farm ponds. 7 room house. Bare — $78,000.00. 
Stocked and equipped — $168,000.00. Water- 
town Realty, Watertown, N.Y. 13601. Phone 
315/782-5680, or Harford Kavanaugh for ap- 
pointment only — 315/642-5591. 


TOMPKINS COUNTY, N.Y. — 160 level 
acres with horse barn. No house. Ideal spot 
for recreation camp site. Plans and rough 
roadways completed. Woods, ponds and trout 
stream. $55,000. Lyon Real Estate, Groton, 
New York 13073. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ines regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14386. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK — Dairy farm — 
350 acres, 200 tillable, 55 pasture, 30 woods. 
Good four bedroom home. $154,000. **Fruit 
farm — 108 acres. 67 fruit — sweet and sour 
cherries, apples. Large home. Owner financ- 
ing. $55,000. More farms available. Don 
Holdridge Realty, Red Creek, New York 
13148. Phone 315/754-8150. 


SCcIO, N.Y. AREA — 111 acres, remodeled 
home, large barn, 30 acres, sugar bush. A 
real bargain. $50,000 firm. Winters Real 
Estate, Inc., 76 S. Main, Wellsville Branch 
Office 716/593-6175. 


WELLSVILLE, N.Y. AREA — 173 acre 
farm, $40,000 worth red pine. Excellent 
home, 36’x90’ barn, sugar bush, pond. Owner 
will carry mortgage. $100,000. Winters Real 
Estate, Inc., 76 S. Main, Wellsville Branch 
Office 716/593-6175. 


569-ACRE DAIRY — Fine New York dairy 
handles over 200 head of cattle! 1/2 mile 
creek frontage! Features 400 rich, tillable 
acres, balance native pasture, 3 wells. 3- 
bedroom home. 2 silos, 72-stall dairy barn 
with 20 calf stalls, open barn for 120 head. 
On state highway, 4 miles town. Invites early 
inspection at $200,000. Big, mew free Fall 
Catalog! Over 2,600 top values coast to coast’ 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone: 212/687-2623. 


STOCKED & EQUIPPED Dairy Farm — 
182 acres. 120 tillable, 60 fenced pasture. 
Barn, 64 cow ties, piped water, bulk tank. 
38 Holsteins, 8 heifers, 6 yearlings, 10 heifer 
calves plus machinery to operate. Good 7 
room farmhouse, oil heat. A fine buy! 
$84,000. Strout Realty, Inc., 1382 East Main 
St., (Route 11), Malone, N.Y. 12958. 518/483- 
760 or 518/483-3087 (appointment only). 
e local lists. 


7 

Fre 

@ ‘NTLEMEN’ S FARM — 832 acres with 1/2 
mile State and County highway frontage. 
150 aeres tillable, fenced pasture, creek thru. 
Barn, granary. Recently remodeled Greek 
revival home, 5 bedrooms, bath, plus extra 
7 room home. A fine buy! $325,000. Strout 
Realty, Ine., 10 West Steuben St., Bath, 
N.Y. 14810. 607/776-3616. Free local lists. 


NEW YORK STATE — Dairy farm, 300 
acres, 117 acres tillable. Barn, silo, 68 ties, 
Diped water, bulk tank. County road fronts. 
Comfortable 10 room farmhouse, oil F/A 
heat. Bare farm $148,000. Stocked and equip- 
pec $198,000. Strout Realty, Inc., 15 West 
Main St., Morris, N.Y. 13808. 607/263-5770. 
Free local lists. 


DAIRY OR BEEF FARM — Fine 96 acre 
spread has 55 acres tillable, rest wooded. 
Good 4 strand fence all around. Creek thru 





100-400 


























an’ drilled well. Barn, 55 stanchions, silo, 
bulk tank and granary. Remodeled 8 room 
farmhouse; 2 baths, oil heat. Fronts paved 
round, 2-1/2 miles to town, 18 to city. Own 
for $77,000. Strout Realty, Inc., Box 288, 
. ciate) N.Y. 13040. 607/863-2381. Free 
to ists 





o ER 2 MILLION POUNDS of milk in 1974 
from this 875 acre showplace in the Bing- 
amton area. Has 285x40 foot barn with 
Stanchions for 148 milkers with 40x40 ell for 
caives plus heifer barn. New 30x70 silo plus 
two 16x50 silos give present owner a year 
round silage and haylage program. New 
4¢<75 machinery shed. 10 room house com- 
Dictely remodeled in 1974 plus smaller tenant 
house. Owner willing to give serious buyer 
very impressive income and expense figures. 
alistically priced at $300,000 bare. Cattle 
| equipment available. Call Zar Benedict 
914/343-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty 
es, Inc., at R.D. #4, Box 19, Middletown, 
w York 10940. 


‘R SALE by retiring owner, an excellent 
autauqua County dairy farm, 266 acres, 
2 tillable, 50 acres of timber. Modern barn 
th 59 tie stalls, gutter cleaner, bulk tank, 
Ww conveyor, two silos. Heifer barn with 
So. New machinery shed. Nice remodeled 
house with modern kitchen, hot water heat 
id beautiful view. Can be purchased with 
ock and tools, including milking herd with 
lling average of 18,8057 milk, 650# fat. 
ocated near Chautauqua Lake, ‘famous for 
S muskie fishing. Excellent hunting, owner 
nd friends killing five buck deer on farm 
St. fall. Telephone 716/287-8470. Harold 
indquist, Jr., Kennedy, New York 14747. 


)UTHERN TIER — Profitable working 
ry farms: 300 acres, 207 tillable, alfalfa 
‘ound, river bottom land, free stall, capacity 
r 110 milkers, 800 gal. bulk tank, new 
rm, new 38 bedroom house. **434 acres — 
rn 100’x80’, 2 silos, alfalfa ground, river 
ttom land, capacity for 75 milkers, 6 bed- 
om house. **280 acres tillable, alfalfa and 
rn land, new storage and stock barns, 5 
droom home. All farms can be bought bare 
stocked and equipped. These farms and 
4ers are equipped with pipeline milkers 
milking parlors. We also have larger and 
Smaller farms. Robert S. Petzold, Real Estate, 


Oba 835, Owego, N.Y. 18827. Phone 607/687- 








r 
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DAIRY FARM with financing — 300 acres 


with 200 acres tillable, alfalfa and corn 
land; 57 stanchion barn, 5 bedroom house, 
stocked and equipped. Owner financing. 
$175,000. NEA Realty, 207 S. Tioga St., 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 607/273-7300 any- 
time. 


DIRECT FROM OWNER — Operating free 
stall setup for 125 cows; herringbone parlor, 
facilities for isolation, maternity and calves; 
enclosed feeding and manure handling; 25x65 





Harvestore, 24x70 and two 18x40 concrete 
silos with unloaders and fillpipe; 250 acres, 
125 tillable Howard-Valois soils, additional 


cropland under rent and lease; eight room 
well maintained home with kitchen fire- 
place, also mobile home setup; farmstead on 
gravel, located on blacktop highway, rural 
setting, eight miles west of Ithaca, New 
York; three miles to school, stores» state 
park; 380 minutes to State College of Agri- 
culture and Veterinary Medicine. Real estate, 


milking, feeding and silo equipment — 
$200,000. Livestock, machinery, growing 
crops and feed inventory also for sale. Robert 
E. Linton, -Daiispian © rumansburcy Nai. 


14886. Phone 607/272-5260. 


NEW YORK’S BEST — 390 acres, 140 choice 
tillable acres, 100 acres of pasture, excellent 
4 bedroom house, barn for 90 head, two 
24x60 silos, 1200 gal. tank, taxes $1,150.00. 
Priced at $154,000. **170 acres, 100 tillable, 
50 acres pasture, barn for 60 cows, 18x55 
silo, good house. $90,000 includes crops. 
**480 acres, 375 tillable, two very good large 
homes, barn for 90 cows, extra cattle barn, 
four silos, land level to gently rolling, a big 





productive farm, $275,000. **375 acres, 200 
tillable, 125 pasture, silos, barn for 140 
milkers, excellent house, other buildings, 


asking $290,000. **392 acres, 
pasture, good barn for 75 milkers, poor house 
but liveable, two silos, priced at just what 
the land is worth — $130,000. **300 acres, 
120 tillable, 100 pasture, barn for 56 big 
cows, two new 18x60 silos, large home in 
good condition, complete with 50 milkers, 14 
young cattle, good line of equipment — 
$170,000. **1385 acres, 120 tillable, barn for 
51 head, silo, excellent 9 room house, com- 
plete with good dairy and equipment. $147,- 
500. Farms our specialty — write for our 
free list! Richard Posson Realty Inc., R.D. 
#3, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 

FOR SALE — 100 farms in Central New 
York State. Mostly in high lime, Honeoye, 
Ontario soil district. *F104 — 400 acres, 200 
tillable, 130 freestall barn, separate pole barn 


200 tillable, 50 





for 60 heifers, milking parlor. Gravel loam 
soils, alfalfa land. Two good 5 bedroom 
houses, 2 MHarvestores, 3 concrete silos. 


$235,000 bare. Can be bought complete, more 
land available. *F-56 — 480 acres, 420 tillable 
alfalfa soil, 2 very good double houses, re- 
modeled. 22x60 and 20x65 silos, pipeline 
milker, 94 stanchion, tail to tail straight 
thru barn. Large level fields. $265,000. *F-50 
— 1040 acres, 800 tillable, Ontario loam, 140 
freestall, milking parlor, new house, $550,000. 
*F-43 — 420 acres, 365 tillable, grows alfalfa. 
Good 56-cow stanchion barn, 2 houses. Owner 
financed at 7%. Excellent for partnership. 
$325,000 complete. *F-33 — 229 acres, 220 
tillable of best well drained level Honeoye 
in the state, Ph. 7.6. Good 58-cow stanchion 
barn, excellent house, two 20x70 silos, ma- 
chine storage. All in one block, 60 acres 
alfalfa, large fields. $250,000. *F-30 — Only 
4 years old, 170 freestall, plus 60 for heifers, 
double DeLaval 200. All buildings like new, 
no add ons. Excellent house, inground pool, 
264 acres, more land available. Complete with 
machinery and 100 mature cows. $340,000. 
*F-39 — 215 acres, 200 tillable, 30 acres of 
clear alfalfa, some bottom land, Ph. 7.6. 
Very good 56 tie stall barn, 2 year old 20x70 
Harvestore, 3 year old 24x65 concrete silo, 4 
bedroom house, $150,000. *F-57 — 200 acres, 
150 tillable, Ontario soils, 75 freestall barn, 
2 silos, milking parlor. $80,000. House extra 
$16,000. Owner financing, extra land for rent. 


*i-105 — Excellent remodeled house, very 
good 50-cow barn, 4 tractors, excellent 
machinery well kept, apprax. 100 acres of 


excellent soil. Will carry 50 cows and young 
stock. Complete $105,000. *F-81 — 394 acres, 
275 tillable, 2 good houses, both remodeled, 


good barns, 68 milkers, half registered, 20 
heifers, 4 tractors, all equipment, complete 
operation $205,000. *F-40 — 146 acres. 100 


acres level, big fields, 5 bedroom house, 
owner 7% financing. Good 39 stanchion barn. 
Soil well drained Honeoye. $106,000. We have 
many others. Write for the farm of your 
type. If you are thinking of selling call us 
before you have an auction. More listings 
needed. Write to: D’Amato Broker, P.O. Box 
111, Clyde, N.Y. 14433. Phone 315/923-7021. 


1,000 ACRES, 600 open tillage and tillable 
pasture, good water, excellent 104 stanchion 
barn, silos 20x60, 16x48, unloaders. 91 cows, 
42 young stock, fully equipped, Ford tractors- 
8000, two 5000’s. Good five bedroom home. 
Sandy loam soil. Good location. Excellent 
buy $235,000 complete. **186 acres, 120 tillage, 
good looking family farm. 41 free stalls, four 
cow parlor, silo, big attractive home with 
fireplace, 37 cows, young stock, fully equip- 
ped, real good buy, $112,000. **225 acres, 
125+ tillable, good land, excellent 74 big tie 
stall barn, new silo, 75 beautiful Holsteins, 
all machinery, nice three bedroom home, 
$120,000. **150 acre well kept one-man 
operation, big meadows, good 46 stanchion 
barn, silo, 47 Holsteins, fully equipped, nice 
four bedroom home, attractive setting, 
$95,000. **Just reduced to $49,500 — 200 
acres, 120 tillable, sandy loam. Beautiful 
setting, very private, large shade trees, good 





four bedroom home, excellent milkhouse, 
bulk tank, silo, cleaner, 22 stanchions, ex- 
pandable, outbuildings. Good dairy property 


or country retreat. Have farms throughout 
Northern New York. Free list. Brisson Real 
Estate Inc., RD #2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 
315/769-9387. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK — 658 acres, half 
tillable, 69 stanchions, 8 silos, barn cleaner, 
pipeline milker, two other barns. Excellent 
5 bedroom, 2 bath home plus 4 bedroom, 1 
bath tenant house. 93 head and complete 
machinery — $285,000. **200 acres, 50 
stanchions, silo, bulk tank, good house. 36 
head and machinery including two tractors. 
$60,000. Farm Specialist Realty, 1116 Arsenal, 
Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270. 


FARMS, COUNTRY HOMES, land, cottages 
for sale in New York State in several loca- 


tions. Write W. W. Werts Real Estate, Box 
110, Johnson City, New York 13790. Phone 
607/797-2327. 





CENTRAL PLAINS — Let us help you locate 
a farm in New York’s prime Central Plains 
Region. Whether it is livestock (beef, dairy, 
hog and poultry) or cash crop operations, we 
have numerous listings to choose from. Avail- 
able also are the smaller farmettes for those 
who want country living. Our farm experts 
will assist you. Please call or write Ralph 
Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 





18021. Phone 315/258-6278. 
HORSE & DAIRY FARMS — choice locations 
with streams, ponds, woods — Dutchess, 


Columbia and Berkshire (Mass.) counties — 
Mohawk Valley and Finger Lakes regions. 
John A. Hillen, Realtor, Old Chatham, N.Y. 
12186. 518/794-7681. 





WELL KEPT STOCK FARM — 
75 tillable. Early American double house, 
large rooms, separate oil furnaces. Good 
water. 30x80 barn with cleaner, 25 tie stalls, 
silo, hen house, tool shed. Retirement gem 
only $72,000. **35 acres, 2 older houses — one 
5-bedroom, one 3-bedroom. Barn, stocked 
pond, good school district. Nearby job oppor- 
tunities. A real fix-up income possibility — 
only $29,500. **860 acre, 60-cow dairy and 
cash crop. 3 silos. Good 5-bedroom house and 


112 acres, 





2-family brick house. Near thruway. A-1 
farm. Only $255,000. Owner financed. **140 
acre farm near Auburn. Valuable road 
frcntage. New modern 3-bedroom, 1-1/2 bath 


house, attached garage. Only $82,500. Mal-Tut 





Real Estate, 9 Court St., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. 315/253-3818. 

OPERATING DAIRY FARM — fronts State 
Hwy. and Town road. 575 acres, 300 acres 
tillable. Barn, 3 silos, 106 cow ties, bulk 
tank, heifer building, machinery barn and 


much more. Good 8 room farmhouse, oil H/A 


heat. $285,000. Strout Realty, Inc., Bok 288, 
Cincinnatus, N.Y. 13040. 607/863-2381. Free 
local lists. 


From (real Ay; Ory Ce//EIS Le 
S 


M182 — 200 ACRES, approx. half tillable. 4 
bedroom house, 50 cow barn with cleaner, 
tank and silo unloader, 2 silos. Good all 
around dairy farm realistically priced at 
$110,000, bare — $145,000 with 65 head of 
Holstein cattle and excellent line of equip- 
ment. *M186 — Top going dairy operation. 
800 acres, 120 tillable. 56 tie stall barn, tank 
and cleaner. 2 new 18x60 silos with unload- 
‘ers. Real good 6 bedroom house. Holstein 
dairy with milk sales of 14,000 plus, per 
cow, and nearly new line of machinery. 
$130,000, bare — $175,000 complete. Brandow 
Real Estate, Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/278- 
5712 — 607/432-7225. 





BEEF OR HORSE FARM — 68 acres. New 
pole barn 60x60 with office, other buildings, 
pond, woods, view. 4 bedroom home, 3 baths, 
carpeting, electric heat, vacuum system, fire- 
place, appliances. Call Florence — 607/387- 
9444 or 607/692-3815. 


FARMS WANTED 





NEED FARMS TO SELL in Eastern and 
Central New York. We are qualified to make 
farm appraisals! Give us a call! Richard E. 
Posson Realty Inc., R.D. #3, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 225 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inec., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 


WANTED: DAIRY FARMS, vacant land. 
Buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, Land Broker, 











234 Boyd Street Ext., Montgomery, N.Y. 
12549. 914/457-3466. 

WANTED TO RENT, lease or buy — Central 
New York dairy farm, bare or stocked and 
equipped. At least 60 cow capacity. Now 
leasing, must move. No realtors. Box 368-A 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WANT TO LEASE — a small dairy with 
option to buy in Maine, Central New Hamp- 
shire or Eastern Vermont. Call collect 617/ 
252-6456. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 





Adapts well 7o Contine ment. 
Good mothering ability — 
large litters. 


ADE HME 
Ca0p feet , 


Contjrermert giles, 


you Caz 


Bark” Oo 


e Bred for confinement 
@ Proven high conception 
e@ Mother large litters 

e Available in volume 


Have you had problems locating high quality breeding stock . 


for confinement... 


. bred 


in large volume? If so, check us out. Our gilts 


and boars are producing outstanding results in commercial herds 
throughout the country. Confinement is our specialty, and we have 
gilts available in lots of 20, 200 or 500 head. What’s more, we'll 
deliver animals to your farm at no charge. Call us collect: 


Na aera Via omer Ze 
BABCOCK 
tas Swine, Inc. 


Specialists in genetics and confinement management 


Local Representative: 


KRUEGER FEED & SUPPLY INC. 


R. D. 1, Box 25 
Scipio Center, N.Y. 13147 
(315) 364-7145 








FARMS WANTED 





HORSE TRAILERS 








QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy DEAN SAWYER “Flying L’’ horse, stock and 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. industrial trailers — Route 98, Attica, N.Y. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 14011. Phone 716/591-1753. 

FURNACES MEN’S INTEREST 
MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE - cen- CONVERT YOUR PICKUP to economy dump 


tral heating system, welded 11 gauge steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Dealership inquiries invited. Marathon Heater 
Company, Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
13808. 607/849-6736. 


GINSENG 





GINSENG & GOLDEN SEAL. Quality plant- 
ing stock available. L. McLean, R.D. #3, Box 
120, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 13439. 





GREENHOUSES 


truck. Write: 
ington Blvd., 


Rollway Products, 3494 Wash- 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RV, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Grandma’s 
Natural Remedies for arthritis, overweight, 
wrinkles, skin spots, pimples, bladder, nerves, 
sinus, constipation. Send $1.00. Frontier 


Shop, Bax 9832-W, Fort Worth, Texas 1 76107. 
SILO REPAIRS — SILO REBUILDING. 
New inside lines for old and new silos, new 


door front system for old Grange silos. Silo 
Services Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 














GREENHOUSE 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
$50.00 or less. Eight different plans $2.97. 
Includes hotbed. Guaranteed. Werth’s, Box 
1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 


HAY & STRAW 





QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. & eg 
HAY FOR SALE- all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 





phone number or eall 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum), Incs, 2b. On sbox 224.0 Bort. Plain; 
INDY: 13339. 


ALL TYPES of hay and straw. Delivered a 
truckload. Stewart’s, Maplecrest, N.Y. 12454 
Phone 518/734-4422, Seon ata ae 
FOR SALE: All types of hay and straw 
delivered by truckload. Will also load trailers. 
Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, N.Y. 
13165. Phone 315/789-2660. 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.J. TECHNICIAN - A 
person with desire to sell and provide cattle 
artificial insemination service in New York 
or New England. Qualifications: At least a 
High School education; at least 5’6” tall; 
willing to relocate; agricultural or related 
experience preferred; skills in working with 











people. Benefits: Outdoor work; liberal sales 
commissions; car allowance; supplemental 
benefits; earn while you learn (base salary, 


equipment and supplies). 
resume on past experience to: 


free training, A.I. 
Send - brief 





Eastern A.I. Co-op., Inc., Box 518, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. ens 
MARRIED MAN 25 years or over to work 


with owner and wife on established purebred 
hog operation. Will hire both man and wife 
if interested. Must have skills and ability to 


operate modern farm equipment. Gocd 
schools, churches, ideal location in beautiful 
Finger Lakes. Home furnished with privi- 
leges. Salary open. Contact L. J. Poormon, 


R.D. #3, Box 207, Waterloo, New York 13165. 


MALE APPRENTICE TRAINER. Train dogs 
and instruct the blind in their use. Three 
year apprenticeship program. Permanent 
position with excellent employment benefits. 
Driver’s license required. Write Box 369-KM, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


GARDENER/CARETAKER — 380 acre prop- 
erty, Orange County, New York (near New- 
burgh). Experience necessary. Work includes 
vegetable garden, small fruits, general 
grounds upkeep, house maintenance, familiar- 
ity with animals, dogs desirable. Modern 3- 
bedroom house provided. Write PO Box 91, 
Salisbury Mills, N.Y. 12577 or call 914/496- 
3826. 


FARMER/CARETAKER WANTED: Small 
dairy and beef operation, chickens, pheasants, 
500 acres, northern New Jersey. W. Keller, 
R.D. #1, Far Hills, N.J. 07931. 


REFINED COUPLE or small family as care- 
takers of country estate. Modern home, salary 
and fringe benefits. Write particulars and 
references to Box 369-KP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MATURE MARRIED MAN with mechanical 
ability, for small poultry farm. References 
required. Birdsfoot Acres, Hinsdale, N.Y. 
14743. 716/557-2208. 


WANTED: MALE who Pee nee a home to 
high wages in exchange for odd jobs on dairy 
farm in Western New York. Box 369-KO, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 




















Pi TENDER 
RR PRIVETS 


sales mer. 


Harry Ennis, 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 


Savon 


field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 








Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
HONEY 
HONEY: (NEW CROP) — New York’s finest 
clover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 


available on 60 Ib. cans and 5 lb. pails. Sold 
by the ton or pail. Write: Howland Apiaries, 
Berkshire, New York 138736. 


60 


SPACE AGE DEODORIZER. Stops odors in 
seconds. Will. eliminate any odor including 
skunk. Satisfaction guaranteed. $4.00 post- 
paid. Details free. WAG Products, Box 764, 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904. 


46 DOUBLE-EDGE stainless — 





“steel razor 


blades. Guaranteed 10 shaves or more—$2.00. 
Guaranteed refund. Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 
221 — Fair Haven Station, New Haven, Conn. 
065138. 





LOW PRICES on hard to find country record 


albums — old style country — new style 
country. Free circular. Write: Uncle Jim 
O’Neal, Box A-26, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 








NEED EXTRA LONG TIMBER, 
just plain lumber? Saw your own with a 
“Lumber-Maker” $39.95, or “Mini-Mill” 
$49.50, Alaskan Sawmill attachments $90.00 & 
up. These are attachments that fit your 
chainsaw. Stop in, see for yourself — demon- 
stration on site. Dan Hudon Sales, Wood- 
cutters Headquarters (10 miles north of 
Utica), Barneveld, New York 133804. 


MOHAWK’S SUPER 


planks or 








SCRUBBERS. Finest 
cleaning pads ever, anywhere. Original patent 
USDA approved. Two kinds — ‘‘Tough”’ and 
“Tender”. Packet of each $3.00 ppd. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Available in bulk at 
savings. IWR, Dept. AA875, Washington 
IVGHIS wee vey eels 4479) 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-48, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
INES 8495 


“USED CONVEYOR 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Tele- 
phone 652-4596. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 9388, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD 25a inte LD om thre ch o2b ee Olivers ae 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 80% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!’ 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678- 1999 or 215/944- Adeialss 


FETERL GRAIN AUGERS and cleaners —— 
8” PTO. Call for prices. Dave Chamberlain 
at 315/253-8504. 

AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the riyht size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 

















BELTING” Rubber 











USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 


N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. 


TRACTOR AND COMBINE SALVAGE, Na- 
tion’s largest tractor dismantler. Largest in- 
ventory in U.S. We ship nationwide. Call/ 
write: Worthington Tractor Salvage, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187, phone 507/372-2911. 


BUY-SELL-OR-TRADE new or used bulk 
milk coolers. Distributors of Mueller, Girton, 
Sunset. F. A. Lick & Co., 30 Park Ave., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-4478. 


WANTED TO BUY — Horse drawn, rubber- 
tired, Oliver Mowing Machine. Donald Day, 
131-A North Church Rd., Franklin, N.J. 
07416. Phone 201/827 -63738. 


SCHWARTZ MIXER FEEDER Wagon, Model 
750. Used 10 months. Excellent condition. 
Gary Reardon, RD #1, McGraw, N.Y. 13101. 
Phone 607/836- 6157. 

FOR SALE OR RENT - 
4-W-D Steiger, Muir-Hill, County, 65 to 320 
horsepower. Over 75 new and used, Ford ete. 
2-W-D. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Ine., 
Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 
Phone 814/474- 5811. 

BRUSH CUTTING ATTACHMENTS E-Z & 
150 Homelite saws — $90. C. Loomis, Bain- 
bridge, N.Y. 137388. 

PAPEC HAMMERMILL, belt driven with 
bagger, like new. Ralph Neff, West Win- 
field, IN Ye: 13491. Phone 315/822- 5201. 

FOR SALE: Used Cat Tracks for John Deere 
Combine, excellent condition. Minneapolis- 
Moline two-row, forty-inch Corn Picker, old 
but useable. Two 20 HP 3 phase fans, com- 





25 new and used 











plete. Chester I. Frederick, Sr., Mendon, 
New York 14506. 716/924-3781. Y 
JOHN BEAN MODEL 65 2-row level bed 


potato harvester PTO. New digger chains 
$1800.00. Phone 802/442-3884 after 8 P.M. 
Delivery can be arranged. 


FOR SALE — Fire engine truck, 500 gallons 
a minute pumper, fair to good shape, re- 
placement cost about $40,000. Possible uses: 
irrigation or fire protection. Priced reason- 
ably. 202/646- 2600. 


BRUNNER ONION HARVESTER — 12 
rollers, Wisconsin V-4 engine, excellent con- 
dition. 201/637-4409. 


NEW 60 HP AIR-COOLED Diesel Tractors, 
$6,175, with 38-point hitch. Live PTO — 
delivered. 3 New Holland Choppers — 4 - 717. 
20 used Choppers — $250, up. Blowers and 
forage wagons at  pre-inflation prices. 30 
acres equipment. 43 years in business. Dis- 
mantline 5 acres equipment for parts. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/394- 
3413. 











NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


SALE: KASTEN forage box on 953 
running gear. John Deere 115 forage box on 
953 running gear. Fox Model FA super 6 
chopper with corn and windrow pickup heads. 
Walter Engle — 815/564-5177. 


FOR 














HORSE-DRAWN EQUIPMENT — Bobs, 
sleigh, log bob, corn harvester, riding culti- 
vator, drill, two sets heavy harness -—— 
$500.00 complete. Dale Barber, RFD #2, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. Z 5 
THRIVE CENTER Farrowing House, 12x60. 
10 crates, complete with . feeders, automatic 


waterers, ventilation, slats and liquid manure 
system. Can be moved. Write Don McKay, 
R.D. #1, Stanley, N.Y. 14561. 


GRAIN BINS and grain handling equipment 

save by pooling truckload shipments for 
summer and fall delivery. New Idea Uni- 
systems, new and used. Gehl 190 bushel trailer 
mixed feeder. 5 used forage boxes. 350 bushel 
Tox-O-Wik grain dryer. Bush-Hog _ rotary 
eutters. Allis-Chalmers and New Idea dealer 
for 35 years. Just north of N.Y. State Fair- 
grounds off Rte. 690. R. C. Church & Sons, 
Inc., Baldwinsville, N.Y. 13027. 315/638-2532. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FREE! KELLY BROS. aN eBee ecole 
Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, ber- 
ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple St., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14437. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST CATALOG free! 
Full-color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10585, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


RASPBERRY & GRAPE PLANTS for fall 
planting. Madawaska, Latham, Heritage, 
Durham and Newburgh raspberries. Worden, 
Caco, Niagara, Fredonia grapes. Also, straw- 
berry, blueberry and rhubarb plants. Write 
for free price list: Walter K. Morss & Son, 
R-3, Bradford, Mass. 01830. 











REAL ESTATE 





VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE _ - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 


sonia, Virginia 23414. 
VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 











sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, Urns Ox 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4143, office-home. : i 
NEW! FREE CATALOG! Exciting Fall- 
Holidays edition of rural property! Over 
5,400 new properties described, pictured — 
land, farms, homes, businesses — recreation, 


retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 75 
years’ service — 700 offices, 42 states coast 
to coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, Inc., 7-RT S. Dearborn, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 60603. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 
SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 





Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 


Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, 
New York. Telephone _HI-6- 1374, 


Corona 68, 





BALED SHAVINGS in truckload lots. Clif- 
ford. Haynes eo kD ra Cobleskill Neve 
12043. Phone 518/234-7165. 

SEEDS 
GET THIS INFORMATIVE book —— Home 


Vegetable Gardening. Send 25¢. 8 different 
kinds of vegetable seeds plus two free $3.98. 


Louell Products, 1123-agz Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10010. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox -- Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 








Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. é 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 
SILOS 

Simos Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 


Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box A-8, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


LIQUID MANURE PITS — ee candy or 
in ground; information regarding storing of 
liquid manure. Empire Silo Inc., Little Falls, 








N.Y. 18365. ees @ 
CHECK INTO big savings from Hon Mois- 
ture Corn using Corostone and Grange Silos. 


Many successful and satisfied customers. In- 
formation free from Corostone Silo Company, 
Dept. AA, Weedsport, New York 13166. 


SEE US AT 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


Visit our display, let us tell you about 
our silo, See the new JUMBO--TUB, 
Holds as much as 6 conventional silos. 


Lancaster Silo & Block Co. 
West Seneca, N.Y. 


Empire Silo Inc. 
Little Falls, N.Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





COMPANION - HOUSEKEEPER - NURSE, 
61, can give sympathetic, devoted care to in- 
valid, elderly, or disabled. Pleasant country 
home more important than salary. Write: 
Mrs. Mary Herbst, P.O. Box 395, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 19105. 

WOULD LIKE WORK on farm or in house- 
hold in exchange for room and board by 
woman in sixties and child. 


Prefer place 
with children for 10 year old. Box 369-KS, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





SILOS 








FREE FREE FREE FREE 


Handbook on Economics of Con- 
crete Storage Structures. 


nr®| Write for FREE copy! 
ww 


National Silo Association 
Box 247 AA-85 
Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


MARRIED YOUNG ENERGETIC vegetable 
farm foreman seeks more rewarding situation 
with possible partnership. Ag School grad- 
uate. Experienced with machinery and repair, 








New England preferred. Write: P.O. Box 
#11, So. Deerfield, Mass. 01378. 
TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet flaked chewing, pipe, 
cigarette smoking — 8 pound package $3.95, 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. Ei 
TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups-—-whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF ‘OUR Bose popular services to re cae 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about fcreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 


I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264- 5309. 








BRASS BEDS, player pianos, victrolas, old 
wooden furniture. Vi J. enGaisen.. box 180; 
Stillwater, Pa. 17878. 


P.T.0. INTERNATIONAL corn binder or 
wagon loader, 16” or 19’’ Papec, or No. 9 
International ensilage cutter, 2-way riding 
plows. Write Tom Wheary, 2321 Leaman 
Road, Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 


WANTED — Lar fe wood fired evapor: ator. 
Must be in excellent condition. Blue Water 
Smithville Flats, N.Y. 13841. 607/ 

















Ranch, 
656-8233. 





WOMENS INTEREST 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great 
bologna, frankfurters, head 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 





recipes for 
cheese, summer 


utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. | 


CLOTHING FACTORY -CUTAWAYS, _ 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 

TYREE BROCHURE. Frontier Booklets on 
making Sourdough, Folk Medicine, Wines, 
Beer, Barbecue. Write: Frontier Shop, Box 
9832-B, Forth Worth, _Texas 76107. 


FAVORITE CANNING RECIPES! 
pickles, jar sauerkraut, catchup, 
to dill-pickles, ripe tomato 
Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 








Zucchini 
green toma- 
relish — $1.00. 
New Ulm, _Minn. 56073. 


COLLECTORS: The more you 1 know, he 
luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Col- 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottace! 








Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 2 
DIABETIC? OVERWEIGHT? Want some 
real treats? ‘‘Specialty Sugarfree  Collec- 
tions’. Cakes $1.00; Cookies $1.00; Salads/ 
Desserts $1.00 All 8, send $2.50. Carol-AG 


Gonshorowski, 
Oregon ON lee Pees oe eee 
GIFT BUYING SEASON is here. 
World porcelain figurines six 


1544 Alder, Apt. 1, Eugene, 





Special Old 
inches hb zh 


“Farmer At Rest’ or “Farmer’s Wife”. 
Regular $6.95. Only $5.45 postpaid. Free sift 
with order. Cataiogs 50¢ refundable first 


order. Eastern 
maby Neds 


Trading Co., 
08090. 


LIMOUSIN CATTLE 


Route 45, Weno- 





LIMOUSIN FIELD DAY and SAL= 


Sunday, August 24 Field Day 
Monday, August 25 Sale 


Approximately 100 head will sel’ 
including purebreds 
Guest speakers, films, displays 
Bar-B-Que 
Come and look over this outstanding Beet | 
Breed. Activities to be held at the John ) ! 


Moore Keystone Limousin Farm Doubling | 
Gap Road, Newville. PA. 717/776-7283 


Sponsored by the Eastern Limousin 
Breeders Association. 


| = 


ATTENTION CATTLEMEN j 
| 
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Sell corn through hogs 


“Even with your background in 
agriculture, I think I could prob- 
ably lead you to believe that every- 
thing is just great with our farrow- 
ing operation...even if the truth 
is that we're having lots of prob- 
lems.” Such frankness is not always 
the case, but it was the opening re- 
mark by Byron Culver who, with his 
son, Bruce, operates Culver Farms 
just south of Poplar Ridge in Cayuga 
County, New York. 

The Culvers have a sizable hog 
operation, keeping 120 to 130 sows 
and fattening out 1,800-2,000 pigs 
annually. A farrowing and nursery 
house accommodates 32 farrowing 
crates in one end, and a nursery in 
the other Newborn pigs spend five 
to six weeks with the sows, go to the 
nursery for another five to six weeks, 
then to a growing house on another 
fa rm. 

Farrowing 

“Our mortality in the farrowing 

house is, I suppose, reasonable... 
but too high to suit me,” Byron com- 
ments. “And we just haven’t been 
able to get pigs off to the fast start 
I'd like...too much scouring and 
other symptoms associated with 
bacterial infections. For the first 
eight to ten weeks, our pigs fall be- 
nd in normal growth patterns, but 
ter that they really go well.” 
One problem, he believes, is that 
\e farrowing area is in one big room, 
id cleaning one farrowing crate still 
aves it right next to one that hasn't 
een cleaned. Byron wonders if. per- 
{ps three separate rooms would 
ork better, so that one room at a 
me could periodically be emptied 
and completely cleaned...and at 
times even “rested” for a spell... 
while the other rooms continue their 
taternity-space functions. 

He also wonders about the manure 
pit running under the slatted floors 
the length of the farrowing-nursery 
building. This makes it difficult to 
keep floors warm, and creates drafts 
Near newborn pigs. This may also 
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make it difficult to isolate sows and 
infant pigs from sources of infection. 
Furthermore, the aeration-ditch 
arrangement intended to operate in 
the pit hasn’t worked because of ex- 
cessive foaming. “If I were to build 
another farrowing house,” Byron 
says, “I wouldn’t use slat floors.” 

To sum up this part of the enter- 
prise... the Culvers are achieving 
litter-weaned numbers that get the 
job done, but they’re convinced there 
are better arrangements for farrow- 
ing and early growth. Non-fatal 
disease stress still seems higher than 
acceptable in the farrowing-nursery 
building. 


Works 


After pigs go to the 38 x 120-feet 
growing house, though, the Culvers 
observe performance that makes 
them enthusiastic about that facility. 
Pigs are on full feed...the older 
(and larger) ones get a ration carry- 
ing 12-percent protein, the smaller 
ones a 16-percent-protein feed. 

The ration for all ages is basically 
homegrown corn plus supplement 
run through a portable grinder- 
mixer. The Culvers grow around 350 
acres of corn annually, and figure on 
producing about 1,000 tons to feed. 
The supplement contains the usual 
additives, rejiggered a bit by the 
Culvers (a higher-than-average level 
of choline chloride in the breeding- 
herd ration, for instance). 

Culver Farms uses some _high- 
moisture shelled corn... up to one- 
third of the ration at times... put 
in at 30-percent moisture in 1974. 
This is more moisture than they 
would have liked; under 25 percent 
is more typical. It’s stored in a shed 
near the finishing building, preserved 
with propionic acid. Byron and Bruce 
report no problems with feeding it 
... pigs like it, and it helps cut dust 
in the feed. 

Floors of the growing and finishing 
house are formed with concrete slats, 
and they stay remarkably clean and 
dry. “It’s very important under this 


housing system that pigs be bred 
for sound feet and legs,” Byron com- 
ments. The capacity of the building 
is 500 pigs. 

There are seven exhaust fans along 
one side of the finishing building, 
each 24 inches in diameter... and 
each rigged to turn so it can blow 
in rather than out when weather is 
unusually hot. Intended inside tem- 
perature during cooler outside weath- 
er is 60 degrees Fahrenheit... 10 
degrees cooler than the nursery from 
which pigs are transferred. Two 
brooder heaters are available to help 
newly-transferred pigs get accus- 
tomed gradually to the 10-degree 
change. 

All waterers are nipple-type, and 
there is a self-feeder for the grain 
ration in each pen. “Pigs are more 
destructive to equipment then you 
might guess,” Byron comments. 
“They can really pound things apart. 





Byron Culver in the 
finishing building. 


“We have lots of automated equip- 
ment,” he goes on, “But success in 
this business requires that someone 
has to be in those fattening pens 
twice a day to see what’s going on. 
In fact, the farrowing facilities re- 
quire even more personal attention. 
Defective equipment ...an injured 
animal . . . the start of cannibalism ... 
and a dozen other things can quickly 
get out of hand and cost a bushel of 
dollars unless you stay on top of the 
situation by observing animals several 
times a day. There is no substitute for 
personal attention.” 

Pigs are usually marketed through 
the hog pool at Waterloo, New York, 
but recently the Culvers have been 
taking some to a market in Pennsyl- 
vania. This is an attempt to locate 
the best market (or markets) to which 
the farm’s hogs are best suited. This 
market wants pigs weighing 210 to 
220 pounds live... where payment 
is on a liveweight basis, adjusted by 
yield and grade determined on the 
slaughterhouse rail. 

An important part of successful 
hog marketing, Byron believes, is 
to get pigs to market when they’re 
at the right market weight and condi- 
tion for the buyer ... deliver them a 
week later, and they'll be penalized 
on price. 

The Culvers like crossbred sows of 
predominantly Landrace or Hamp- 
shire blood, and use Chester White, 
Hampshire, Duroc and Yorkshire 
boars. They are not interested in 
showing purebred stock at fairs, but 
look at herds with showing success 
for boars (at the same time insisting 
on performance record). 

Dairymen, beset by cash-flow 
problems of late, may envy the sur- 
prising strength of hog prices. But 
the Culvers can testify to plenty of 
challenge to go around in their 
business! — G.L.C. 


Bruce is very much 
involved in the man- 
agement and opera- 
tion of Culver Farms. 
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If your feeding program includes roughage 


PS LY has a better way to feed it 


PAT. 
20 FEET LONG 


Designed for all types of rough- 
age. It is ideal for silage, baled 
hay, cubed hay, ground hay, 
field green chopping and chaff. 


®Feed capacity—300 bushel. (375 cubic feet) ®Mounted on 
special low profile heavy-duty gear. Made of quality steel and 


: treated plywood. 


(Fewerl PORTABLE HAY FEEDER 


FOR FEEDING 
BALED OR 
LOOSE HAY 


AVAILABLE IN 
TWO SIZES: 


8’ and 9’-6”’ Widths — 21’ Lengths 
Designed for feeding stacked hay, large round bales, conventional round 
and square bales. Cattle feed from four sides. Trough saves leaves and short 
hay. Tapered openings give ample space for all types of cattle. Availabie 


with or without running gear. 


“See our display at Empire Farm Days August 12, 13.and 14.” 


JOSEPH SWANTAK, INC. 


Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
Phone 607/432-0891 


LIVESTOCK 


VEE — Venezuelan equine encepha- 
lomyelitis is still news, and still a 
threat to your horse. A new vaccine 
called Cephalovac is said to not only 
protect horses against VEE, but the 
Eastern (EEE) and Western (WEE) 
strains of the virus that can cause 
your animal to get sleeping sickness. 
According to the manufacturer (Jen- 
sen-Salsbery Laboratories), Cephalo- 
vac is now available through your 
veterinarian. The best time to vac- 
cinate against VEE, EEE or WEE 
is prior to the mosquito season. 





Fly Control — Two new synthetic 
hormones incorporated into the feed 
of dairy cows and chickens appear 
to offer some promise of effective 
fly control, say USDA researchers. 

Normally, flies lay their eggs in 
manure and the insects develop to 
maturity there. In their immature 
stages, they're hard to kill because 
they burrow into the manure and 
conventional insecticides can’t get 
to them. Synthetic hormones, how- 
ever, pass through the animals’ and 
birds’ digestive systems into the 


UNADILLA | 


Ayo era Clay 
mA SILOS jena 
CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 


Unadilla Silo Co., Box: “© . Unadilla, N.Y. 
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droppings and permeate the manure. 
In tests, two of the most effective 
of these hormones killed 100 percent 
of the flies .. . face, horn, house and 
stable flies. 

So far, there have been no adverse 
effects on the health of animals or 
livestock, and since the chemicals 
appear to be readily degradable, 
none is anticipated. Research con- 
tinues, however. 


Beef Book — Copies of the proceed- 
ings of the ninth annual Beef AI 
Conference are ready to mail. All 
the discussions, plus questions and 
answers and the registration roster 
are contained in these books. Order 
from the National Association of 
Animal Breeders, Box 1033, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 65201. Price per copy, 
postpaid, is $2.50. 


Sterilizing Method — A new way to 
render the male calf or lamb in- 
fertile is the short-scrotum technique. 
The scrotum is permanently short- 
ened by bringing it through a dis- 
tended rubber band with ‘an elas- 
trator when the animal is anywhere 
from one day to three months old. 
Before the band is released, the 
testicles are moved near the ab- 
dominal wall. The scrotum is de- 
signed to cool semen so it will be 
viable; shortening it raises semen 
temperature and renders it infertile. 
The scrotum below the rubber band 
usually sloughs off after three or four 
weeks. 

Studies of this pseudocryptorchi- 
dism technique were initiated by 
animal scientist Earl Ray at the New 
Mexico State University, and have 
been conducted in several other 









6—/7—8 in. AUGERS 






Cleans 1,800 to 2,300 bu/hr. 
It has 4,000 square inches 


6” and 7” augers available. 


states, as well as the USDA Meat 
Animal Research Center. 

Development of the technique is 
considered good news for beef cattle- 
men. Shortening the scrotum takes 
less time than castration, results in 
no weight loss, and although the 
animal is sterile, he is intact and 
still able to produce the natural 
growth-stimulating hormones. And in 
a way that even the FDA can't 
fault! 


Beef Sires — The North American 
Beef Sire Directory, with pictures, 
pedigrees and records of more than 
1,600 bulls in 45 breeds, is designed 
to help cattlemen find the bulls with 
the best qualifications for breeding 
in his herd. In addition to name and 
registration number of the bull, the 
directory lists his birth date, name 
of his sire, his dam, and his dam’s 
sire, and the name of the owner 
and/or A.J. organization from which 
his semen may be ordered. 

To get a copy of the 244-page 
1975 edition, write to: North Amer- 
ican’ <> Beef “Sire, Directory, — 3907 
Harrison Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45211. Price is $9.50. Ohio residents 
add 5 percent sales tax. 


Sire Evaluation — Under a new Na- 
tional Angus Sire Evaluation pro- 
gram, Angus bulls are being evalu- 
ated and ranked nationwide on how 
their offspring perform. 

“Some will do well, and some will 
do badly, but all the results will be 
published,” says Lloyd Miller, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Angus 
Association. “The evaluation isn’t to 
find a super bull, but to take some of 
the guesswork out of choosing the 


‘ - lot at the show 
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Designed for maximum capacity, lon 


Satisfaction. Pre-lubricated, sealed drive line bearings. 
Seamless, welded tube. Shielded PTO shaft. 
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ROTARY SCREEN GRAIN CLEANERS 


Model 85 shown — recommended for use with 8” augers. 






of screen area, with screens available for every’crop. Re- 
quires 3 h.p. electric motor. 


Other models for use with 
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right sire in a well-planned Angus 
breeding program. It should have a 
profound effect upon the breed with- 
in the next 10 to 20 years.” 

‘Some 45 bulls have already been 
tested and ranked nationally on the 
performance of their calves from 
weaning through the feedlot and on 
the rail. Another 200 are in various 
stages of the program. A listing of 
39 bulls, including some 25 that just 
completed the program, is availab'e 
for $2 from the American Angus 
Association, 3201 Frederick Boule- 
vard, St. Joseph, Missouri 64501. 


Buy Beef — Consumers don’t have 
to be sold on the virtues of beef . 
they like it, and they want it. Trouble 
is, most of them figure that a steck 
these days is something that has ‘0 
be handled with a down paymeit, 
and it remains to be seen whether 
the beef industry’s test television 
advertising now underway on tie 
three major networks. will succeed 
in persuading the consumer that 
beef is still a “best buy.” 

Gist of the promotional messa¢s 
being seen in a major city in each 
of three geographical regions of ‘ne 
U.S. is “there’s a cut of beef ‘or 
every budget, and beef really gives 
you a lot for your money.” Comme! 
cials are tied in with special ad 
material at meat counters in ‘he 
three cities. 

Another city in each region whore 
the commercials are not seen 1s 
serving as a “control” market ‘0! 
comparisons before, during and ai tet 
the research. In the Northeast, ‘he 
promotion city is Binghamton, New 
York, and the control city is Buffalo. 
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Workin’ on the railroad 


by Gordon Conklin 


“The Shortline was a_ financial 
disaster as its ancestors were. It went 
into receivership in 1912 and reor- 
ganized as the Central New York 
Southern in 1914. Operations were 
suspended October 31, 1923 after 
some nine years of deficit operation. 
The line was dismantled the follow- 
ing year. 

“So ended over 90 years of un- 
successful effort to prove this terri- 
tory capable of supporting a rail- 
road.” 

So goes a comment in a booklet 
entitled “Butter and Cheese Express, ” 
by Richard F. Palmer, describing 
the birth and death of the Auburn 
branch of the New York and Os- 
wego Midland Railroad. It was a 
line started in the 1800's, and in- 
volved masterpieces of carpentry 
like the timbered “Rainbow Trestle” 
near Otselic Center .. . 700 feet long 
and 45 feet high. It once served such 
towns as Norwich, DeRuyter, Cort- 
land, Genoa, and Scipioville in cen- 
tral New York. 


Folded 


But it could not generate sufficient 
revenue, and so it folded. The hue 
and cry among the people in com- 
munities served was as great then as 
is the commotion created by present 
a'tempts to prune the unprofitable 
portion of rail trackage in the North- 
east. 

I've periodically looked through a 
sack of documents on my dest... 

stack eight inches thick ...con- 
taining reams of information about 
tie bankrupt railroads of the North- 
cast. That these railroads present a 
major and complex problem there 
can be no doubt. That the solution 
will cause cries of anguish is equally 

ertain. Of the 61,000 miles of track 
‘volved in a study of midwestern 

id Northeast railroads by the federal 
Department of Transportation, there 
were 15,575 miles called “potentially 
excess” by the DOT. 

The crux of the problem concerns 
the “light-density” (branch) _ lines 
tat don’t generate enough revenue 
to pay their way ... but nevertheless 
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are very important to the economic 
future of businesses located on sid- 
ings served by those branch lines. The 
bottom-line question, after all the 
smoke of debate has cleared, is 
whether taxpayers should subsidize 
indefinitely these unprofitable miles 
to keep ’em operating. The federal 
government has indicated it will 
help do this for some trackage, at 
least...if the states involved will 
help shoulder the load...on a 70- 
federal, 30-state basis. 

Fignting 

Each politician, as expected, is 
fighting the closing of any trackage 
in the area where voters will be in- 
volved in his or her political future. 
Governor Shapp of Pennsylvania, for 
instance, claims that 50,000 Key- 
stone State residents will lose jobs 
as a result of rail abandonments 
proposed by the United States Rail- 
way Association ...the chairman of 
USRA, Arthur D. Lewis, snorts that 
there is no truth to the statement. 
He claims “less than 5,000” is the 
accurate figure. 

Frankly, all the sound and fury 
about northeastern railroads... and 
the massive amount of information 
developed on the problem (portions 
of which directly contradict other 
portions)...can only lead the lay- 
man to the questioning of his ability 
to comprehend its complexities. But 
some conclusions seem justified: 


Conclusions 

— Some low-density trackage will 
be abandoned . .. miles that have for 
years seen a small train only occa- 
sionally. 

— Other miles of low-density track- 
age will be retained by virtue of 
subsidization by state and federal 
governments. 

— A great deal of political infight- 
ing will decide which preceding 
category will include a specific chunk 
of railroad. 

— Some important aspects of the 
problem will remain swept under 
the rug...such as archaic and in- 

(Continued on page 70) 

















The 
NAME THAT FARMERS 


FEED RACK 


MAYRATH CHAIN CONVEYORS 
See us at Empire Farm Days and the 
New York State Fair for ie on 
the best prices, quality and LAME 
deliver y. We will help you Mtg. & Dist. CO. Inc. - Locke, NY. 
save! 



















TOVISIT Growers 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


HOLCOMB, N.Y. °e AUGUST 12,13,214 


eLearn how YOU foo can Grow MORE... with GROWERS 
10-20-10 Proven Fertilizer Solution — at less cost & work! 


CHEMICAL CORP. 
Yeah A ok mareeaeechroy 


FARM BODY HOISTS 
GRAIN & LIVESTOCK BODIES 
ROLLBACK BODIES 
MACHINERY BEDS 


Come and see these items plus 
other truck equipment displayed 
at Empire Farm Days. 


“We are ready to serve all your 
truck equipment needs.”’ 


SJ 


PAG EP RIESTER, inc. 


54 SAND BEACH ROAD - AUBURN, N.Y. 13021 - 315-253-5732 






Tractor Driven 
Alternators! 


Protect your farm against 
costly power failure. Buy or 
lease a Winpower Alternator. \ of 















WINPOWER CORPORATION 
NEWTON, IOWA 50208 


Write today for more information 











The building 
with 

Straight sidewalls. 
All steel More 


Space The Cuckler Citation? gives you 


more usable space than a slant-wall 7___\, pole? or curvet-type 
structure and the price is right! 

Straight sidewalls let you use every bit of the floor space clear up to the 
eaves. Windows, partitions, shelves and a wide range of doors can go just 
about anywhere. There are no low-hanging roof trusses to get in the way. 

Cuckler all-steel Citation? farm buildings come in six clear span widths 


to 70’ and a choice of eight pleasing 
(Si) Guckler 


colors. See your local Authorized 
® BUILDING svsTEms 





Cuckler Builder, or write: Cuckler 
Building Systems, Box 346, Monti- 
cello, lowa 52310. Plants in Monti- 
Cello, lowa and Turlock, California. 





Please rush me the free Citation? building literature. 


Name 








City County 


State Zip Phone 


Address 


Building use: 








“Farm Grown” Protein and 
Energy from your Silos 

is more valuable in 1975 
than ever before! 


The feed you grow and 
preserve you don’t have to 
buy! Process these feeds 
through your Silos! 


ser eningy, 


Every Ib. of Protein you don’t buy— 
Every megical of energy you don’t buy— 
is money in your pocket! 


= ‘ Harder Silos are constructed with concrete 
staves formed under 400 tons of hydraulic pressure— 
resulting in concrete equal in tensile strength to hard stone! 


ARDE 


HARDER SILO COMPANY, INC. 
SOUTH GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 12801 


For more literature and further information — PHONE DIRECT 1 (518) 792-9190 








History and beautiful 
scenery are featured on 
our Fall Foliage Tour of 
New England. Pictured 
here is the village green 
at Lexington. 





Travel With Us This Falli 


Each year more and more people 
are taking fall vacations when crowds 
are smaller and sightseeing is re- 
laxed and more 
enjoyable. Amer- 
ican Agricultur- 
ist and Travel cn 
Service Bureau 
are offering two 
great fall vaca- 
tions this year — 
our New England 
Fall Foliage 
Tour from October 4 to 12 and our 
annual Aloha Week in Hawaii Holi- 
day from October 10 to 22. We 
cordially invite you to join one of 
them. 

Our Fall Foliage Tour is a deluxe 
bus trip, and the cost is only $420, 
which includes everything except 
one dinner, intentionally omitted to 
allow you to visit one of Boston’s 
fine restaurants. And again this year 
you can join the group at New York 
or in Albany. 

We travel through the colorful 
Berkshire Mountains of Massachu- 
setts, and our first night is spent at 
Northhampton Inn. The next day we 
visit famous Old Sturbridge Village 
and explore the 36 original build- 
ings moved there from many sec- 
tions of New England. Luncheon will 
be at Tavern-on-the-Green. 

Next we visit Cape Cod’s interest- 
ing villages — Falmouth, Hyannis- 
port, Sandwich and others. We will 
also see the many historic places 
around Plymouth — Plymouth Rock, 
Mayflower IJ, the Plymouth Wax 
Museum and Plimoth Plantation. 

Sightseeing in historic Boston will 
include all the well known places in 
and around this famous city, includ- 
ing Lexington, Concord, Old Iron- 
sides and Harvard University’s col- 
lection of glass flowers. We'll enjoy 
luncheon at Longfellow’s Wayside 
Inn, the oldest operating inn in the 
country. 

Leaving Boston, we stop in Salem 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


to see the Witch House and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s “House of the Seven 
Gables.” We have lunch in Rockport 
and continue on to Portland, Maine, 
for the night. The next morning we 
pass beautiful Sebago Lake which 
covers 46 square miles and is one of 
the Pine Tree State’s most popular 
resort areas. 

Crossing the New Hampshire 
border, we find ourselves in the 
lovely White Mountains, one of the 
Northeast’s most scenic areas. Mt. 
Washington and other majestic peaks 
of the Presidential Range tower 
above us as we travel through a 
fairyland of color. The autumn foli- 
age changes with every bend of the 
road, and each new scene seems to 
surpass all others. 

We'll tour the “Notches” — Pink- 
ham Notch with its famous Shelburne 
Birches, Crawford Notch, Tuckerman 
Ravine and in Franconia Notch, we ll 
pay our respects to the famous “Old 
Man of the Mountains.” We'll also 
ride up Cranmore Mountain on the 
Skimobile. 

In Vermont we visit the Maple 
Grove Museum, the capital city of 
Montpelier, a huge granite quarry in 
Barre and the Vermont Marble 
Company’s display at Proctor. We 
travel through the Green Mountains 
with a beautiful vista in store at al- 
most every turn and spend our lest 
night at Killington, a famous sa 
area. All who wish may take the 
gondola ride to the top of Mt. Kil- 
lington. 

Like all American Agriculturist 
tours, this will be an escorted trip, 
and we'll be happy to send you a 
free copy of the illustrated itinerary. 
Just fill out the coupon and mail it 
today. 


Paradise of the Pacific 

On October 10 we gather in Chi- 
cago, and an Aloha jet takes us 
smoothly across the Pacific to land 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itinerar es: 


Fall Foliage Tour 
Aloha Week in Hawaii 


Name 


Mediterranean=Greece-ltaly ___ 


Spain and Portugal 





Address 





(Please print) 
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.: Hilo on the Island of Hawaii. A 
‘w things we'll see on the Big Is- 
nd are Hawaii Volcano National 
ark, Rainbow and Akaka Falls, an 
chid nursery, black sand beaches, 
e vast Parker Ranch, City of Ref- 
‘e and Captain Cook’s Monument. 

Also marlin, tuna, skipjack and 
onita abound in Kona waters, and 
yur tour escort will be glad to make 
rangements for any who wish to 

deep-sea fishing. Those who don’t 
int to fish will enjoy visiting the 
uaint old church, strolling down 
tne streets and shopping in the vil- 

.ge’s many interesting stores. 

Maui, the Valley Isle, is second 
largest in the chain. Here we'll see 
The Needle,’ a fern-covered vol- 
anic freak rising 2,000 feet above 
1e valley floor and Lahaina, historic 
haling center. It was here that 
uch of the movie “Hawaii” was 
med. 

On Kauai, the Garden Isle, our 
otel is situated on Kalapaki Beach, 
me of the finest in the islands. We 
will take a boat trip on the Wailua 
River to a beautiful fern grotto, 
while natives entertain us with songs 
and legends of the River and of 
Kauai. 

Another day we will see Waimea 
Canyon, “Grand Canyon of the Pa- 
cific,” the Napali Cliffs and Valley of 
the Lost Tribes. Along the way we 
see fields of pineapple, acres of wav- 
ing sugar cane and field upon field of 
beautiful tropical flowers. 

There are so many things to see 
and do in Honolulu and Waikiki on 
Oahu, the most famous island, that 
its impossible to mention all of them. 
Planned sightseeing will include a 
cruise through Pearl Harbor, a circle 
tour of the island with visits to Sea 
Life Park and the Polynesian Cul- 
tural Center, Iolani Palace, Punch- 
bowl Crater and Pali Lookout. 

A few other attractions are the 
International Market Place, King’s 
Alley, Ala Moana Shopping Center, 
the Kodak Hula Show, Hawaiian 
Village of Ulu Mau and the Wax 
Museum. Also, we'll be there for the 
beautiful Floral Parade and other 
Aloha Week activities. Each night 
colorful pageants depict the history 
of Polynesia and the South Pacific. 

Reluctantly we say “Aloha” to 
Hawaii. Our tour agents will be 
glad to arrange a stopover (at no 
acditional air fare) for anyone who 
wishes to spend some time on the 
West Coast before returning home. 
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it's a good lesson in government. You subsidize him 
with sugar and lemons and I'll buy the surplus.” 


‘merican A griculturist, August, 1975 


While most prices seem to keep going sky-high, Allis- 
Chalmers has found a way to bring your buck back down 


to earth. 
Introducing the new 5040. 


A tough 40-horse®* tractor that comes to you with a 
very low price tag...a very small fuel appetite. 
Yet, even with its budget price tag, the new 5040 





So, if you've had it with today’s sky-high prices, see 
your Allis-Chalmers dealer about the new 5040. 


Like the famous quote says: “The buck stops here?’ 
Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Divisions, 


rated engine speed. 


still gives you standard features like six forward speeds 
from 1.5 to 15.2 mph. A dual range transmission that’s 
synchronized in second/third and fifth/sixth gears. 
There's also a foot-operated differential lock to help 
you out of soft spots. Power steering. Thermo-start to 
make cold weather starting a snap. A flip-up hood panel 
for easy maintenance. You can even order an optional 


protective frame and canopy. 


And knowing you’re backed by the Allis-Chalmers 


warranty and prompt, reliable dealer service is bound to 


steer you Our way. 


— 


| AGRICULTU 
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NEW JERSEY 
Columbus...... Art's Repair Shop 609/298-3086 
Elmer yet. Roork's Farm Supply 609/358-3100 


Flemington. . .J. M. Saums & Sons 201/782-4242 


NEW YORK 
Alexander . . Alexander Equipment 716/591-2955 
Auburn........ Main & Pinckney 315/253-6269 


Baldwinsville. R.C. Church & Sons 315/638-2532 
Bangor. . .Debyah Farm Implement 518/483-3471 
Bath sce oe Lynn Burns 607/776-3222 


Boonville... .Denslow Equipment 315/942-4211 
Bullville..... Schwope Machinery 914/361-4121 
Cherry Valley. ... . . Flint's Garage 607/264-5251 
Cobleskill. . . . Cobleskill Welding 518/234-2481 
DeRuyter H.W. Cook Farm Service 315/662-7208 
Fillmore. . . . Fillmore Farm Supply 716/567-8023 
Frankfort... . .Urgo’s Farm Supply 315/894-9462 
Harpursville .£. £. Mathews & Son 607/693-1461 
Hillsdale . Midway Farm Equipment 518/325-5151 


Hornell... .... Thatcher Brothers 607/324-2110 
Horseheads... . Dann's Equipment 607/739-4840 
La Fargeville......... Walldroff Farm Equipment 

315/653-2619 
Lisbon. .. McBath Farm Implement 315/386-4709 
Locke isa The Atwater Co. 315/497-0550 
Lowville....... .Roes Equipment 315/376-3415 
Martville . . . Kyle Farm Machinery 315/564-5267 
Medina....... Earl Loades & Son 716/798-0080 
Munnsville...... Howard Landers 315/495-3515 
Newark....... Finewood Motors 315/331-4772 


Nichols...... Thetga Farm Supply 607/699-7211 
North Cohocton. .Robert Miller Co. 716/534-5935 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


*Manufacturer’s maximum observed PTO horsepower at 


The 


in Tractors 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 


North Tonawanda........... Maerten’s Motors 
716/693-3470 

Oneonta....... Oneonta Tractors 607/432-8411 
Pattersonville......... Kruger's Sales & Service 
518/887-5168 

Perry Center...... Kelly's Garage 716/237-2504 
Rome ee ee South Rome Equipment 
315/337-5346 315/737-8948 
Schuylerville.......... Henry's Farm Equipment 
518/695-3261 


Seneca Falls . Salerno Farm Supply 315/568-6246 
Wellsville. . Paul F. Culbert & Sons 716/593-2580 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Athens....... Athens Equipment 717/882-2221 
Bloomsburg . . Nichols Farm Equip. 717/784-7731 
Factoryville...... Trail Implement 717/945-5172 
Honesdale. . .Marshall Machinery 717/729-7117 
Mansfield... .. Canyon Implement 717/724-2731 
Mill Hall Paul Dotterer Farm Equip. 717/726-3471 
Pennsylvania Furnace..... . Johnston Farm Equip. 

814/692-7900 
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FAMILY FARM 


I operate a 300 acre dairy farm. I 
milk between 35 and 40 cows, twice 
a day, seven days a week, 365 days 
a year. 

I view the purpose of agriculture 
in the perspective of life’s most basic 
needs and the resources required to 
produce them. Animal life requires 
food, shelter and heat to survive. 
























IN GUARANTEED 
LONG LASTING 


COLORS 


At the show register for 


3 drawings per day — 9 cruise trips 
given away at show. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY- 
NO MAIL-IN REGISTRATIONS ACCEPTED 


SILICONE COLORS ON 
ROOF & SIDE WALLS. 
GUTTERS AND TRIM 
IN COLORS. 
POSTS ANCHORED 
IN CONCRETE. 


5 YEARS AGAINST 
MORTON DAMAGE BY WIND 
& SNOW LOADS 
G 
BUILDINGS | Roose ss 


10 YEARS AGAINST 
COLOR PEELING 


40 YEARS ON POSTS 


Without the presence of any and all 
of these life requirements, we could 
not even exist. 

Our country was built on a strong 
agricultural base. We won our in- 
dependence because we were able 
to be self-sufficient. Our land, our 
soil, hold the resources with which 
we have built our spiritual and eco- 
nomic strength. 

Our whole economy is based on 
cheap and abundant food, resources 
and energy. We are faced right now 
with a painful example of what hap- 
pens when just one of those resources 
is no longer cheap, abundant or 
totally developed from our land. The 
energy or oil crisis should remind us 
all that we can’t produce cars, dish- 
washers, snowmobiles, television sets, 
or even college education, unless we 
are fed, housed, and have the raw 
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“MORTON BUILDINGS OFFICES: 


BOX 30, HOMER, N.Y., 607/749-2611 
BOX 241, WARSAW, N.Y 


materials with which to produce 
them. 


Productive 


Our society has been able to turn 
its attention from survival needs to 
human needs, and even human lux- 
uries, because we who produce the 
raw materials of life and industry 
have been so productive. We have 
grown, become more efficient, and 
have been willing to carry the in- 
creasing burdens of social needs, 
wishes and welfare. But our society 
cannot afford to forget its basic needs, 
and let its productive capacities 
erode. The result would be the de- 
struction of our whole social struc- 
ture, 

The small family farm has an im- 
portant part to play in this perspec- 
tive on life. 
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It provides jobs. It has been 
estimated that 40 percent of the 
employment of our nation is directly 
involved in agriculture. 

The small family farm produces 
consumer goods on a local level’, 
close to many consumer centers. It 
is a diversified source of food that 
is near the point of consumption. 

Small family farms pay taxes. Both 
land and income taxes pay for our 
local schools, the cost of government 
and the cost of our social welfare. 

The small family farm gives its 
family a sense of independence and 
productivity. These values seem a 
bit more important in a day when 
many people feel that they have no 
control over their lives, and it is 
hopeless to struggle with their 
problems. 


Problems 


Farmers face the same economic 
problems that all businessmen face 
today, including constantly inflating 
prices, and even unavailability of 
the many items that affect our cost 
of production. Farmers need a better 
return for their work and investment. 
Yet, we recognize the need to hold 
the line on inflation for the con- 
sumer. According to Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl Butz, farmers get 
only 39 percent of the food dollar. 
Many dairymen think we get less. 
Processors, handlers and distributors 
get the rest. 

American consumers pay $15) 
billion per year for food. Roughly 
one-third goes to farmers, one-third 
for physical distribution, and one- 
third for non-physical distribution and 
marketing. The American farmer is so 
efficient that even though our number 
is relatively small, we can meet the 
food needs of this nation and more. 
But if farmers are to get a profit over 
their cost of production, and still 
hold the line on prices, then the 
distribution system must become as 
efficient as the farmer. The real 
problem is to reduce waste and in- 
crease efficiency in marketing phases, 
such as transportation, packaging, 
storage, wholesaling and retailing. 

I believe that we need to overhaul 
our present order marketing system. 
We need to take some of these non- 
farm costs of production into ac- 
count. And we need to see if we can 
make our marketing system as e!- 
ficient as our dairy farms. 

Finally, let me say that I love my 
work. I value my land. I want the 
best of life for my children and my 
country. 

But to contribute my part, I hav: 
to work hard. My wife and my chil 
dren have to work with me so con 
sumers can have milk, butter, cheese 
and meat. Cows don’t take vacation: 
or even weekends off...so neithe 
can I, my wife or my family. 

I'm not crying for sympathy. | 
want to be where I am. But I ex- 
pect the right to exist and see a fair 
return for my labor. I have to be 4 
little idealistic to enjoy many of the 
unexplainable qualities of my life. 
But I believe that my small farm 
represents an important part of the 
economic basis of a strong America. 
And I believe that the destruction of 
our diversified agricultural economy 
would bring about the harsh reality of 
a collapsed America. — John Leii*, 
President Herkimer County Farm 
Bureau, Frankfort, New York. 
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Agribusinessmen and farmers 


tell us --- 


Pathmark Supermarkets president 
ohn O. Whitney says the big prob- 
‘em with food prices is the cost of 
abor. “If beef cattle were being 
given away free in Omaha,” laments 
Whitney, “I'd still have to sell chuck 
teak at 45 cents a pound.” He ex- 
plains that the average hourly wage 
in the retail food industry is $5.17 
and if you figure in the fringe bene- 
fits, it’s $6.33. 

Trouble is, according to Whitney, 
that’s not the only force driving 
‘ood prices up even though farmers 
get rock-bottom prices at the farm. 
The supermarket-chain president re- 
vealed that one meatcutting contract 
he recently looked at was what you'd 
call a raw deal. He didn’t make any 
bones about telling us that “41 per- 
cent of the money paid to meat- 
cutters in this contract went for 
featherbedding and punitive charges 
for productivity gains.” And we 
thought railroads were bad! 

He also comes down hard on what 
is known in industry vernacular as 
“shrink.” That is, food that finds its 
way out the door without any money 
getting into the cash register. Some 
shrink is normal, especially in let- 
tuce trimmings and the like, but 
this is vastly overshadowed by the 
other kind wherein some employees 
and customers do the ripoff. 

Another alarming (and costly) 
situation outlined by Whitney is the 
backhaul dilemma in the trucking 
industry. He contends that 38 per- 
cent of the trucks we see on the 
road are empty . . . forbidden by rules 
and regulations to haul a cargo on 
the return trip after carrying food 
to a destination. 

Those who claim that eating less 
meat in this country would provide 
more food for the hungry nations 
oi the world need a S608 deal more 
practical knowledge about _ beef- 
feeding, says David Stroud, presi- 
dent of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

Basis of the claim is the assump- 
tion that livestock production is a 
waste of grain because animals con- 

ime more pounds of grain than 
they return in pounds of meat. The 
ition of protein in feed to protein 
a meat, however, is only about 
‘hree-to-one...far from the 21-to- 
me ratio claimed by some critics 
of grain-feeding practices in the 
J.S. livestock industry. 

Ratio of total grain to total gain 
is also about three-to-one. About 75 
percent of a steer’s lifetime diet 
eaten before it goes on grain for 
‘finishing off; consists of human- 
inedible grass and other roughages 
grown on land unsuited for other 
crops, and many of the agricultural 
oy-products. “It’s one more way of 
converting products that would 
ttherwise be wasted into meat pro- 
‘ein for human consumption,” Stroud 
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for livestock feeding in this country 
and, in large part, already are ex- 
ported. 

2. Reduced supplies and higher 
costs of grain have forced livestock 
producers and feeders to raise fewer 
animals, feed them less and _ sell 
them younger, directly off grass with 
little or no grain feeding. If this 


Free Indoor-Outdoor 







situation continues indefinitely be- 
cause of the eat-less-meat philosophy, 
even fewer animals will be raised. 
Ultimate effect would be the com- 
plete waste of grazing land incapable 
of growing crops fit for humans to 
eat. 

3. A lessening in the demand for 
grain would discourage its produc- 
tion. 

4. Hundreds of by-products of 
meat animals...insulin, cortisone 
and heparin, to name a few... 
would become less available. 

Edgar King, dairy farmer from 
Schuylerville, Washington County, 
New York reckons: “Surveys show 
that consumers are sympathetic to- 
ward farmers. Farmers are almost 
as sacred as motherhood. Consumers 
do not blame farmers for higher 
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Thermometer! 


with Every Estimate on a New Wickes Building 


If youre in the market for a new building, it will 
pay you to get an estimate from Wickes Buildings. 
For two very good reasons. First, you’ll find out what 
great buys we’re offering right now on the Wickes 
building of your choice—machinery storage, garage, 
workshop, utility storage, horse barn—farm and 
commercial buildings of all kinds. Second, you'll get 
this large, 12” indoor-outdoor thermometer abso- 


lutely free. 


Nothing to buy, but plenty of opportunity to ask 
questions and get straight answers about how Wickes 
gives you more for your building dollar. Call today, 
and we'll get your free indoor-outdoor thermometer 


food prices. They feel the farmer 
should make a profit. But this is 
where the sympathetic feeling ends. 

“Consumers don’t have any. basis 
for arriving at a satisfactory profit 
level for farmers. It is next to im-: 
possible for them to realize that 
the main tool the farmer has em- 
ployed over the years is increased 
productive efficiency ... more acres, 
cows, chickens, etc., per man _ to 
provide the same level of return. 

“It may never have occurred to 
them that the level of return the 
farmer has received is not. compat- 
ible with the amount of capital in- 
vested and the management ability 
needed to run the business. The day 
of the consumer being only one gen- 
eration removed from the farm has 
passed.” 
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CALL COLLECT OR MAIL COUPON TODAY 














Name 

Address 

Town County 
State Zip Phone 


Ww’ Wickes Buildings 


A Division of The Wickes Corporation 


to you pronto. Waterville, New York, Box 356 e (315) 841-8949 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, Box 667 ¢ (717) 421-2185 

Saegertown, Pennsylvania, Box 669 © (814) 763-4481 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania, Box 300 @ (717) 733-2312 

#1 © (717) 275-5672 


serves. 
He makes these additional points: 
1. Two of the grains most suitable 
‘or human consumption... wheat 
ind rice...are not generally used 
American Agriculturist, August, 1975 


*With current intent to build. Offer expires Sept. 6, 1975 





Northumberland, Pennsylvania, R.D. 
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or facta Seats Engineered Pole Buildings for Farm and ae 





RICHARDTON 


MORE USES THAN EVER: 
me 


@ Saves time, labor, forage boxes 
and trucks 


Easily Converts 
For Use As A 


Forage Wagon 
Grain Box 
Ear Corn Box 


~~ Chaff Saver 





See The Big Orange One At: 
Suncook Valley 
Equipment Co., Inc. 


PO Box 220, Suncook, 
New Hampshire 03275 
603/485-5355 
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August 12-14. 





TRENEXT 


... at the Stanford Seed 
— Northrup-King exhibit 
during Empire Farm Days 


Visit our test plot and see for 
yourself just how good the impressive 
NK corn hybrids really are! 


© NEW PX 32 — a promising newcomer 
that produced the highest yield 

in NK’s New York State trials with 

more than 200 bu. per acre. 

© PX 420 — standability is rated 
outstanding — and this 3-way cross 
has been out-producing NK’s famous 
PX 417 in NK trials. 
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1975 New York State Fair 


Tuesday, August 26 


A.M. 
8:00 


8:30 


9:00 


9:30 


10:00 


10:30 


11:00 


11:30 


P.M. 
12:00 
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Forage and Grain Judging 

4-H Holstein Judging 

FFA Dairy Showmanship 

FFA Dairy Cattle and Livestock 
Judging Finals 

NYS High School Band Com- 
petition 

4-H Beef Fitting and Showman- 
ship Contest 

4-H Auto Skill Driving Contest 
FFA Dairy Products Contest 
4-H Dog Obedience Classes 
4-H Working Exhibits and Dem- 
onstrations, daily until 7:30 p.m. 
4-H Beef Heifer Show 

Judging Pigeons, Rabbits and 
Cavies. Same time Wednesday 
Opening Day Ceremonies fea- 
turing Mummers Band 
FFA Demonstrations, 
until 8:00 p.m. 

Farm Barnyard for Children, 
daily 

4-H Sheep and Swine Showman- 
ship Contest 

4-H Ornamental Horticulture 
Red Cross Bloodmobile Exhibit, 
daily 

Holstein Steer Show 

4-H Sheep and Swine Shows 


daily 


Auburn Children’s Theater, 
daily until 8:30 p.m. 
Indian Ceremonial Dances. 


Also 4:00 and 7:00 p.m., daily 
Grange Show, Also 2:00 p.m., 
daily 


Veterinary Surgery on Animals. 
Also 2:30, 5:00 and 7:30 p.m., 
daily 

4-H Clothing Review, daily 


1:00 


4:00 


6:00 
7:00 
7:30 
8:00 


Schedule of events 


August 26 — September 1 


Entertainment — Sha Na 
Statler Brothers. Also at 
p-m. Same on Wednesday 


Na, 
7:30 


Spelling Bee 

4-H Beef Steer Show 

4-H Tractor Operators Contest. 
Also 8:00 a.m. Wednesday 
Holstein Classes 1-5, 
Championship 

4-H Goat Show 

Weigh Barrows 

Wool and Wether Show 
Entertainment — Royal Lipizzan 


Stallions of Austria. Same on 
Wednesday 


Male 


Wednesday, August 27 


A.M. 
8:00 


8:30 
9:00 


10:00 
10:30 


P.M. 
12:30 
1:00 


1:30 


2:00 


3:00 


7:00 


7:30 






Swine Judging — Hampshire 
Polled Heifer Breeding Classes 
Holstein Classes 6-23 

Sheep Judging — Corriedale, 
Suffolk 

4-H Guernsey, Brown Swiss and 
Milking Shorthorn Judging 
Goat Judging 


Women’s Day Program 


Swine Judging — Duroc 

Sheep Judging — Rambouillet, 
Southdown 

4-H Jersey, Ayrshire Judging 
Milking Shorthorn Classes 108- 
126 


Horned Heifer Breeding Classes 
Swine Judging — Poland 

Dairy Cattle Showmanship 
Finals 


Swine Judging — Chester White 
Sheep Judging — Oxford, Shrop- 
shire 


IS HERES 


Plus these consistent 
Northrup-King Superstars 


e ALL FORMER N.C.G.A. 
STATE CHAMPIONS 


© PX 442 


© PX 446 e PX 20 


Make 1976 a year to remember on 
your farm. Talk to your Stanford Seed 
man now during Empire Farm Days. 


P.0. Box 366 / 560 Fulton Street / Buffalo, N.Y. 14240 
P.0. Box 230 / Chemical & Gravers Roads / Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462 


Thursday, August 28 


A.M. 
8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


10:30 

P.M. 

12:30 
1:00 


3:00 
4:00 
6:00 


Swine Judging — Berkshire 
Charolais Breeding Classes 
Sheep 
Cheviot 
Ayrshire Classes 24-43 

4-H Poultry Science Judging 
Contest 

Small Gas Engine 
shooting Contest 
NYS Tractor Pulling Champion- 
ship. Same time Friday 


Judging — Hampshire, 


Trouble- 


Swine Judging — Yorkshire 


Supreme Champion Swine 
Entertainment — Helen Redd 
Show, Statler Brothers. Also a 
7:30 p.m. Same on Thursday 
Angus Breeding Classes 

Sheep Judging — Dorset, Colum 
bia 

Jersey Classes 65-87 

Ist Round, 4-H Polo Tournamen 
Sheep Judging — Tunis 

Lottery Drawing 

Microd Races, daily 


Friday, August 29 


A.M. 
8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


10:30 


P.M. 


12:00 


1:30 
8:00 


Shorthorn Breeding Classes 
2nd Round, 4-H Polo Tournamen' 
Horse Skill and Handling Con 
test 

Guernsey Classes 44-64 
Variety of FFA and 4-H Contest: 
Western Division Horse Show. 
Same on Saturday. 

4-H Vegetable Crops Contest 
(Counties A-L) 

Senior Citizens Brunch 


Quality Meat Auction 
Brown Swiss Classes 88-107 


Entertainment— Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


Saturday, August 30 


A.M. 
10:30 
11:30 


P.M. 
12:00 


1:00 


5:00 


Senior Citizens Square Dance 
Western Programmed Riding 


National Clothing Award Pro 
gram 

4-H Polo Championship 
Entertainment — _ Engelber' 
Humperdinck, Mike Curb Sing: 
ers. Also at 7:30. Same_ tim«¢ 
Sunday 

4-H Horse Bowl Contest 


Sunday, August 31 


A.M. 
8:30 
9:00 

P.M, 

12:00 
1:30 


3:00 
8:00 


4-H and FFA Horse Judging 
Antique Automobile Parade 


USAC Midget Auto Race 
English Division 4-H Horse 
Show. Also 8:00 a.m. Monda 
State Fair Pauses Before God 
Demolition Derby 


Monday, September 1 


A.M. 
8:00 


P.M. 
1:00 


English Division Programmed 


Riding 


Entertainment — Donna Fargo, 


Bobby Bare, Tokyo Matsu, 
Mike Curb Singers. Also at 
7:30 p.m. 


4:00 Culinary Arts Awards 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Clare Pelton, Monticello 


Refund on order. . . $12.61 
Mrs. Anna Ingersoll, Martinsburg 
| Refund on order... . . 3 3.00 
| Mr. Lawrence Davis, Madison 
{ Refund on order. : pee 4.25 
| Mr. Earl Spencer, Greenwood 
| Refund on order. lad 
| PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Amos Zook, Meyersdale 
j Refund on order . 18.52 


| Mr. Howard Morris, Pittsburgh : 
Refund on plants Mat 5 7.65 
Mrs. S. L. Shank, Worthington 
Refund on order. : 
Mr. John Schoffstall, Gratz 
Refund on bushes... . . ; Dee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. C. D. Souard, No. Haverhill 


Refund on stamps . . 24.00 
CONNECTICUT 
Mrs. Walter Dudek Sr., Putnam 

Refund on order. . . . es 9.80 





EASY MONEY 


The New York State Attorney 
General takes a dim view of claims 
such as made by Ernie Tucker, presi- 
dent of Unique Ideas, Inc., that he 
“made $35,000 in just one day at 
home in bed with the flu.” 

Several months ago, Mr. Lefko- 
witz clamped down on alleged de- 
ceptive promotions by that firm 
which, to our knowledge, continues 

operate in at least three states 
in our circulation area. 

A judgment, obtained last Decem- 
ber in New York County Supreme 
Court, ordered a stop to “false, 
deceptive and misleading” advertis- 
ing. It also provided that restitution 
be made on request to state residents 
within a 60-day period for the pur- 
chase price of mailing materials. 

It is interesting ‘that literature 

sent us by a reader requires that 
those placing an order must sign an 
‘honesty pledge,” implying that the 
burden of proof of good intentions 
rests with those who want to become 
gents — this from someone who has 
een found by a court to have been 
operating in a highly deceptive 

vanner! 

Further, it is made clear in the 
terature that an order for mailing 
naterials is not subject to cancella- 
ion due to their “personalized 
iature.”’ Prices shown for such ma- 
erials range from $69 to $695. May- 
de Tucker got fifty “big ones” that 
lay he had the flu! 


-LUB PLANS 


A subscriber joined a club plan 
ind made weekly payments to the 
club secretary. She did not get her 
nerchandise. At first, the company 
could not find any record of such a 
‘lub, and asked the subscriber to 
‘upply them with the secretary’s 
umber. 

When they finally located her in 
heir records, they found no order 
or merchandise to be shipped to 
yur subscriber. They eventually told 
sur reader that they would try to 
‘et the $18 she had paid to their 
ecretary. However, they said if she 
did not send it to them, there was 
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nothing they could do as she was not 
their employee. They further stated 
that they would allow her to con- 
tinue as a secretary even if she did 
not pay since “she has done nothing 
to us.” 

Our subscriber has no proof of 
payment as she paid in cash and was 
not given receipts. If you participate 
in a club plan, be sure to get the 
name and address of the secretary, 
her secretary number, and receipts 
for all payments made in cash. 

Unless you know the person, you 
might want to ask her if she has 
previously run any clubs in your 
area. If she has, get names of some 
of the participants so you can ask 
them about their experiences with 
the club. 


FREE BROCHURE 

According to CONSUMER NEWS, 
an estimated 4,000 deaths are caused 
each year by choking on food. The 
Fireman’s Fund American Life In- 
surance Company has published a 
brochure telling what to do to help 
a person who is having such difficulty. 

A free copy can be obtained by 
writing to: Medical Director, Fire- 
man’s Fund, P. O. Box 3395, San 
Francisco, CA 94119. 


WE GIVE UP! 


Over a year ago, we reported on 
the activities of Lowell F. Jones 
who at that time was a_ recent 
“graduate” of a federal prison. 

Since then, Deep South Gift and 
Card Company (which appears to be 
the lone successor to his several 
bankrupt greeting card firms) has 
continued to expand its original 
offer to former customers of Arrow 
Greetings in which such customers 
were provided with an opportunity 
to recover some of the losses suffered 
when Arrow folded. 

Not only was Jones able to salvage 
the mailing list of Arrow Greetings, 
he is now coming up with solicita- 
tions of a similar nature aimed at 
former customers of Atlas Greeting 
Card Company, Thrifty Discount, 
and Style Line Greetings. He must 
have needed a pretty big storage 
area for all those lists until such 
time as he could start around a 
second time! 

Jones certainly did not take any 
courses in courtesy during his tem- 
porary removal from society; or if 
he did, what he learned is not being 
practiced by Deep South. READER 
SERVICE has received some nasty 
notes which notify us in no uncertain 
terms that Deep South wants no 
third-party intervention in their 
dealings with customers. We give up! 

The last communication we had 
from the New Orleans Better Busi- 
ness Bureau indicates that it did not 
fare any better. The Bureau has also 
discontinued trying to get satisfac- 
tion from Deep South. 

If satisfactory adjustments are not 
made within a reasonable period, 
we suggest that complaints be sent 
to Postal Inspector in Charge, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 38101. 


$30,150.00 Benefits Paid 


‘Tm so thankful that Frank Pine added the new 
accidental death policy on Gerald which went in 
force only nine days before Gerald was killed. 

Weve had North American policies for years. 
Of all the insurance we have, North American 


is the best. They have always paid first and 


without fuss.” 


Local agent Frank Pine of Fonda, N.Y. delivered $30,150.00 
to Mrs. Gerald Guernsey of Schoharie, N.Y. Mr. Guernsey became 
entangled in the power shaft of a self propelled corn picker. 
With his right arm torn off he bled extensively before being 
discovered in the field. Two days later he passed away in the 


hospital. 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


eS O92e7i1 


Paul L. Watson, Belmont, N.Y.. - 
Fell roller skating — broke elbow 
Glen Knickerbocker, Whitney Pt., N.Y. 
Auto accident — multiple injuries 
August T. Paschen, Little Valley, N.Y. 
Pedestrian accident — broke leg 
Gertrude Underwood, Locke, N.Y. 
Fell through wagon — inj. knee 
Theodore Steppe, Kennedy, N.Y. 
Hit by cow — inj. elbow 
Ralph Plumb, Sherman, N.Y... . . 
Fell off scaffold — head injury 
E. Madge Hotaling, New Berlin, N.Y. 
Auto accident — inj. head, back 
Albert F. Lagoy, Ellenburg Depot, N.Y. . 
Tractor tipped over — inj. shoulder 
Vernon P. Clough, East Freetown, N.Y. 
Throwing bale of Bey — inj. back 
Reuel DeWitt, Delhi, 
Fell from tree — ae eck 
Harold Bley, Eden, N.Y. . - . 
Fell down silo chute — broke leg 
Thomas J. Thill, North Collins, N.Y. . . 
Caught in riding mower — cut fingers 
Alfred J. Mosenteen, Dolgeville, N.Y. 
Loading elevator, fell — inj. back 
Ruth Eggleston, Theresa, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell — inj. knee 
Gary H. Farney, Lowville, N.Y. . . 
Kicked by cow — head injury 
Margaret A. Reed, Springwater, N.Y. 
Fell getting out of car — inj. foot 
Lucy E. Staelens, Madison, N.Y... . 
Roller skating, fell — inj. hand 
Jon A. Klemme, Fort Plain, N.Y. . . od oe .20 
Hunting, hit by slug — inj. arm, chest 
James Egan, Oriskany Falls, N.Y. 
Thrown by heifer — broke rib 
Charles Dennis, Fabius, N.Y. . 226.00 
Kicked by cow — inj. elbow 
Dick Stellingwerf, Middletown, N.Y. Pols155 
Hitching tractor to implement — broke leg 
George B. Phillips, Medina, N.Y. aon 
Speed boat accident — broke arm 
Robert E. Palmatier, Edmeston, N.Y. . 
Slipped off tailgate — cut leg 
Porter Jenkins, Winthrop, N.Y. 
Stepped on by cow — broke foot 


il OOI28 
2,695.74 
1,161.43 

. 1,503.34 

.467.01 

. 1,460.00 

. 673.53 


710.70 
1,335.00 
507.03 
368.60 
3,172.90 
320.10 

. 206.65 
363.66 


228.56 


304.18 
. 368.28 


500.00 


. $ 245.35 
204.20 


Cynthia M. Cable, Jefferson, N.Y. 
Operating air press — broke finger 
Robert Horton, Beaver Dams, N.Y. . 
Kicked by heifer — inj. hip 
Paul Garriett, Waterloo, N.Y. 
Lifting sick cow — inj. leg 
Robert W. Thorsen, Avoca, N.Y. . . 
Caught in bag closer — cut thumb 
Clinton Kent, Canisteo, N.Y. 
Ran over by tractor — broke ankle 
Zane Signs, Candor, N.Y. 
Ditch caved in — broke leg 
John V. Rowland, Owego, N.Y. 
Stepped on by cow — inj. foot 
Erna M. Kirby, Trumansburg, N.Y. . 
Cleaning cellar, fell — broke arm 
Howard A. Huntley, Walworth, N.Y. 
Auto accident — multiple injuries 
Russell Freer, Wolcott, N.Y. . . 
Fell off moving truck — broke arm 
Arnold Dueppengiesser, Sr., Perry, N.Y. 1,484.48 
Pinned between two vehicles — inj. leg 
Frances C. Conrad, Strykersville, N.Y. . 1,290.00 
Fell down stairs—broke back 
Miles B. King, Troy, Pa. . . 
Caught in barn door — broke finger 
Ricky Lee Teeter, Milan, Pa. . é 
Attacked by cow — inj. abdomen 
David Aldrich, Corry, Pa. 
Cutting wood on’ saw — cut finger 
Joseph M. Kavulich, Jerman, Pa. 
Fell getting off tractor — inj. knee 
Marie P. Todd, Sussex, N.J. . 
Stepped on stone — broke foot 
Daniel Scheuer, Ogdensburg, N.J. ; 
Contacted hot wire — electrical burns 
Horace Beal, Bridgeton, N.J. 336.25 
Caught in hydraulic cylinder — inj. hand 
Esther M. Strong, Amherst, Mass. . .600.00 
Fell down stairs — head injury 
Wesley Miller, Jeffersonville, Vt. 441.42 
Mowing bank, slipped — inj. knee 
Aime Ethier, Orwell, Vt. . : 
Kicked by cow — inj. arm 
Allen G. Darby, Alburg, Vt. 
Fell off horse-drawn sled — inj. back 


125.90 

. 1,308.89 
. 767.62 
405.00 
.794.00 
.712.07 
2,490.00 
688.84 


1,543.50 
613.25 
571.40 
164.28 

. 314.00 
. 365.91 


274.28 
267.87 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


P.O. Box 100 


Ithaca, New York 14850 





The STRAIGHT MASTER is easily 
adapted to Commercial or Industrial 
applications. For example, offices, 
shops or warehouses. 


60'x 100°" $16,282. a 


including large 24’ wide x 16’ high doo 


Here’s the smart way to buy the flex- 
ibility you need. You'll have a large 
machinery storage area as well as a 
workshop with no extra investment. 


<< Wx 58s $598, 


For stall or loose confinement, you 
can’t beat a STRAIGHT MASTER. 
Ideally suited for dairy barns, or hog 
barns. 


46x 86 s° $7561. 


including large 24’ wide x 14’ high door 


including large 20’ wide x 14° high door 


sre aaa 


These limited time offers are priced F.O.B. Wor- 
cester and include endwalls and large doors. 
CALL COLLECT OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
SEE YOU AT THE EMPIRE FARM DAYS AT 


HOLCONA, N 
CS GR A: eee 


ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN STATE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH 


Be. 





ace: 
ZIP CODE 


xX LENGTH 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


C/o DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego Street, Liverpool, New York 13088 
Call Collect (315) 451-0282 


Silver-Sweet 


Galvanized Elevator Legs 





e Water-tight, weather- 
proof, rust-resistant, 
self-supporting. 

e 12 standard models, 
normally in stock for 

__ prompt delivery. 















e Capacities 800 through 
15,000 bushels per hour. 


e Fast, easy installation. 


e Long, trouble-free 
operation, 


e@ Economically priced. 













Write for our 
complete 24-page 
catalog. It’s Free! 






Our 20th year 
1955 - 1975 


cece 


Sweet Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 45501 















Vast inventory. Immediate shipment 
from our warehouses. 






Call or write us in 
Springfield, Ohio 45501 
Telephone: (513) 323-8611 





70 
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takes the nip 
out of cold country 
chores... 


You'll find hundreds of uses for 
Knipco" oil-fired portable heat- 
ers... quickly warms up work 
areas ...thaws frozen engines, 
pipes and silage. Instant heat in 
all kinds of climates — even down 
to 40° below. Automatic flame- 
out control requiring minimal at- 
tendance. From the world’s No. 
1 portable heater manufacturer, 
select from four popular models 
.. - 50,000 -to 150,000 BTU’s per 
hour. Don’t wait for cold weath- 
er, see your Knipco heater dis- 
tributor now. M-4659 
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Koehring 


Master Division 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 





Railroad 4:4... 
(Continued from page 63) 


efficient railroad work rules... be- 
cause of the political muscle of or- 
ganized labor. Union leaders don’t 
like any better the idea that short 
lines be owned and operated by 
lean and hungry local organizations 
... using a minimum work force not 
subject to union regulation. The in- 
novative idea that railroads should 
be allowed to service some rail-less 
communities by truck rather than 
rail will probably succumb to the 
trucking lobby. 

— We will end up with some sys- 
tem that will have elements of pub- 
licly-financed inefficiency. This may 
be partially justified in terms of social 
and economic benefits to those com- 
munities involved... and surely will 
fit into the patterns of socialism being 
increasingly embraced by the people 
of these United States. 

“Profit” has become a dirty word 
to a growing number of people, and 
these folks do not accept profitability 
as having first priority in. the alloca- 
tion of resources. Defenders of profit 
claim that it reflects the judgment 
of the majority as to what they want, 
but attackers of free enterprise claim 
that planners can choose more ade- 
quately what people should have. 

—Smothering regulation has 
played a major part in bringing the 
northeastern railroads to bankruptcy. 
Governments must give first priority 
to political considerations... even 
if the decision is really an economic 
one. Those who want government to 
run more business should study the 
railroads for a case history on the 
probable long-term results. 

— Finally, northeastern agricul- 
ture has an enormous stake in deci- 
sions made about rail service in the 
region...and probably will suffer 
the most of any industry from any 
abandonment of low-density 
branches. In spite of a natural re- 
luctance to promote a money-losing 
situation, my guess is that it behooves 
| farmers and businessmen to fight on 
| behalf of keeping local rail service. 





SEEK NEW METHODS 

An organization called the “Agri- 
cultural and Rural Group for the 
Blind and Handicapped” operates 
a farm near. East Branch (Delaware 
County), New York. President of the 
organization is John Hordines, an 
elder of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Throgs Neck, Bronx, New York 
10461. 

Mr. Hordines reports experimen- 
tation at the farm with various ways 
to meet the energy shortage ... wind 
generation of electricity, solar heat- 
ing, and the production of methane 
gas from animal manure. 





“WELL! I'll sure know better than to try that 
cure on the next one!”’ 


ne 





NEW YORK 


Adams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Avon 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 


Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Belfast 

Grastorf & Guilford, Inc. 
Canandaigua 


Aldrich Farm Equipment, ‘nc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipmen: Co. 
Cazenovia 

J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke's Hardware & Garage, Inc 
Cortland 

|.H. Sales & Service 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Ini 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co.., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Penn Yan 

Finger Lakes Tractor 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
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The Hustler. 
Muscle to handle big jobs. 











Size and agility 





‘The Hustler. Hefts a 2200-Ib. pay- 
load. Lifts 1600 lbs. 7 ft. 9 in. high. 
Rolls over obstacles 5 in. high 
while oscillating axles keep all 4 
wheels planted firmly on the 
ground. Yet it’s small enough to 
ease through 4-ft. stalls and doors. 
Skid-turns on its own tracks. 
Powered by a workhorse 4-wheel 
drive coupled to Hydrostatic power, 
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to work in tight spots. 


the Hustler moves smoothly. For- 
ward and reverse. Tops in traction 
and control. Speeds are infinitely 
variable to 8 mph. 

‘Two convenient foot pedals 
control lift and bucket valves. 
Keep hands free to control vehicle 
movement with twin operating/ 
steering levers. 

You'll feel a seat-of-your-pants 


Fey 
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difference your first test ride. 

TH 3200B at 30 horsepower is 
shown (2200 lbs. mfr’s rated 
capacity.) Also available in a larger 
37 horsepower model, the 3300B 
(2500 lbs. mfr’s rated capacity.) 
Both available with wide variety 
of attachments. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 














The place to measure 
vacuum pump 
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Three all-purpose champs: 30, 39 and 52 hp 
These Ford all-purpose tractors do everything well. They 
combine ground-hugging stability with a good cultivating 
clearance. Strength and weight for heavy tillage with 
agile handling that speeds work. Power steering standard 
on 52-hp Ford 4000, optional on 39-hp Ford 3000 and 
30-hp Ford 2000. Differential lock optional. Favorites 
with farmers and ranchers everywhere. 





Fast-stepping mid-sized tractors: 67 and 83 hp 
See how a Ford 5000 or 7000 smooths the pull. Load 
Monitor hydraulics offer automatic draft control for 
pull-type, semi-mounted and 3-point hitch implements. 
Optional 16-speed Dual Power lets you master the rough 
spots at the flip of a lever. Load Monitor is standard on the 
83-hp 7000 and optional for the 67-hp 5000. Choice of 
row-crop or all-purpose models. 





the power fo please 





Giant convenience machines: 110 and 135 hp 
Check out Ford 8600 or 9600 convenience. Armchair 
seating comfort. A steering wheel that tilts and tele- 
scopes for perfect fit. Easy-to-reach controls. And a 
thick rubber mat underfoot. For really plush comfort, 
check the Quiet Tudor cab, a factory installed option 

for the 110-hp Ford 8600 and 135-hp 9600. Stop in. 

See Ford Blue convenience—in the power size 

that’s right for you. 


Extra-cost options shown include 
cab, roll bar and seat belt, 
canopy, wheel and front-end 
weights, and power 

adjustable rear wheels. 


Ford- 
for the 
long run 





| Tractors 
Seeders 





Vif 

i Let’s talk. 
NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 


Larry Romance 


N 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CALVERTON 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CLARENCE CENTER 
Yoder Brothers, Inc. 


CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 


COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 


CROTON FALLS 

North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 


ELMIRA 
E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 


FILLMORE: 
Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GRANVILLE 
Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 
Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
STAND 
. E. Haviland, Inc. 
PAGEL LE 
Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 
ITHACA 
Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 


JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 


MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 


ONEONTA 
Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 
Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 
Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 


PERU 
Peru Farm Center, Inc. 


PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 


SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 
NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 


Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SAYRE 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 


Clarence Benson and son, Charles, of 
Lansing, New York, can put up 60 tons of 
corn silage a day for their 180-cow dairy 
with this harvest team of Oliver 2255 trac- 
tor, New Holland 890 three-row chopper, 
and Richardton multi-purpose dump wag- 
on. Two dump trucks shuttle between field 
and bunker silo. Photo: Earl Ainsworth 
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TOP LIne 


uses well water 
to pre-cool milk 


20-25 in the line! 


Pre-cooled milk goes into the tank as 
flavorful and wholesome as it comes 
out of the cow. Your compressor 
doesn’t have to work as hard. So you 
cut cooling costs. 


Secret of such economical, instant 
cooling is TOP LINE, an in-line pre- 
cooler. Stainless steel milk tubes 
are surrounded by a water jacket. 
Well water flows in one 

direction, milk in the opposite. 


Simple, effective cooling. FARM 
TOP LINE fits any pipeline De etapa 


system. Works with any tank. 
Cleans in place. 


Put well water to work for you. 
Call Agway for details. 


6—7—8 in. AUGERS 


Designed for maximum capacity, long life and customer satis- 
faction. Pre-lubricated, sealed drive line bearings. Seamless, 
welded tube. Shielded PTO shaft. 


ROTARY SCREEN GRAIN CLEANERS 


Model 85 shown — recommended for use with 8” augers. 


Cleans 1,800 to 2,300 bu/hr. 
It has 4,000 square inches of 
screen area, with screens avail- 
able for every crop. Requires 3 
h.p. electric motor. Other models 


JOSEPH SWANTAK, INC. 
for use with 6” and 7” augers Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


available. Phone 607/432- 0891 





LEAVING HOME 


It’s school time again...a time when young 
folks move out of the sheltered circle of home 
toward larger (and occasionally troubling) di- 
mensions of living. 

I can remember visiting a farm home where 
a little girl was boarding the school bus for the 
first time on her way to kindergarten. She tried 
to crowd back her tears, but it was obvious 
that she feared the future, and would have 
gladly given all her prized possessions for any 
excuse to stay home amidst familiar surroundings. 

And there is perhaps a no more poignant 
scene than that of a father trying to say an 
unemotional goodbye to his son at a college 
dormitory far from home. Men are supposed 
to be very gruff and tough about things like 
that, but they both sense they are saying good- 
bye in a far more lasting way than the mere 
words can indicate. 

But a yearning for larger dimensions of living 
,.. the thirst for new knowledge...the urge 
to see what lies over the next mountain... all 
these are part of the human race. Education 
is (or should be) a lifelong process for each one 
of us, even though it involves some form of 
“leaving home” across all our years. 


PENALIZING PRODUCTIVITY 


It’s a basic principle of life that extra produc- 
tivity is rewarded, and unproductiveness is 
penalized... right? Wrong! 

As a case in point, consider the apple growers 
in 1975. Nationally, it looks as though the apple 
crop this year will be 173 million bushels as 
compared to 153 million bushels in 1974... 
much of the increase in the eastern part of the 
country. In New York State, predictions indi- 
cate a crop of 25 million bushels, up four mil- 
lion bushels from last year. Needless to say, the 
outlook for apple prices at harvest time is very 
dim indeed... characterized largely by intense 
downward pressure. 

At the same time, a broad gamut of socially- 
oriented programs reward unproductiveness. 
Food stamps, unemployment insurance, and a 
host of other such programs are not very se- 
lective in separating those truly in need from 
those who are primarily lazy. 

A baffling problem...any suggestions on 
practical ways to consistently reward producing 
more, and making it unattractive to be unpro- 
ductive without good reason? 


LABS CARRY ON 


It was recently announced that the New York 
State Veterinary College would soon close mas- 
titis and poultry disease laboratories throughout 
the state because of a budget crunch. Total 
annual costs of operating these facilities had 
reached $1,078,656. 

But the decision touched farmers and agri- 
businessmen in a sensitive spot . . . and the deluge 
of protest caused the order to be rescinded. The 
mastitis lab in western New York... closed in 
the budget crunch of 1971... will even be re- 
opened! The reprieve is certain only through 
April, 1976, but there is hope that the labora- 
tories can be operated beyond that. Farmers 
who use the facilities will be charged a larger 
share of the total cost, however. 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


There are some things to remember from all. 


this: 

— Urban-oriented legislators and administra- 
tors... yes, non-farmers generally ...are  in- 
adequately informed about the needs of pro- 
duction agriculture. The colleges of agriculture 
across the Northeast have worked hard and long 
at the job of informing them, but it’s a never- 
ending (and sometimes frustrating) task. 

— The squeaking wheel still gets the grease. 
Farmers need strong, effective organizations to 
carry the ball, or they'll never get to midfield! 

— Farmers must realistically expect to pay a 
growing share of the costs of agricultural re- 
search and service...whether performed by 
agribusiness or public agencies. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of 
Organized States, the people became aware of 
hunger in nations across the seas. Turning to 
the yeomen who tilled the earth of O.S., the 
leaders admonished them to produce as much 
food as possible so that the hungry might be 
fed. 

So the yeomen worked diligently, and a 
mighty harvest blessed the land...so much 
grain flowed into the storehouses that its price 
began to fall. And lo, from the East journeyed 
emissaries seeking to buy from the overflowing 
granaries of the Organized States. 

But the O.S. people had become accustomed 
to cheap food, and they arose in wrath to tell 
the king in no uncertain terms that the price 
of bread ranked higher in priority than the level 
of income enjoyed by the yeomen. “Keep the 
fruit of our soil at home,” quoth they. “We will 
pay more for mead and pleasure, but the price 
of our daily bread must not rise. Away with 
these foreigners... if grain is sold to them, the 
price of it will rise here at home!” 

The moral of the story is clear... yeomen 
should look to the realities of the marketplace 
for income, not to political rhetoric. 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


The 1975 version of Empire Farm Days was 
a resounding success ...measured by total at- 
tendance, number of exhibitors, and enthusiasm 
of everyone involved. The event has become 
the largest such farm show in the Northeast. 

Plans are already afoot to make 1976 even 
more useful to exhibitors and farmers alike. 
We'll keep you posted about details as they 
become available. 


PRODUCTION PLUS 


In recent years, the leadership of many state 
agencies in the Northeast has become more and 
more environmentally oriented. This has im- 
posed a long list of frustrations on production- 
oriented people, especially farmers. 

It’s heartening to note an exception to all 
this in the state of Rhode Island . . . where Rhode 
Island Director of Natural Resources Dennis J. 
Murphy, Jr., recently went to bat on behalf of 
potato farmers. He journeyed to Washington, 
D.C. to tangle with the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency on behalf of potato farmers in his 
state ... more specifically so they could get the 
authorization to legally use a pesticide called 


Furadan against the Colorado potato beetle. 
This pesticide had earlier been approved for 
use on Long Island...where this particular 
critter had become resistant to practically all 
other insecticides. 

Mr. Murphy is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and is also a dairy farmer in Rhode Islanc, 

Production agriculture desperately needs 
people who understand the problems, challenges, 
and potential involved with the production of 
food and fiber. 


RESIDUE 


Some time ago, I had a lot of fun sending 
circular “Round Tuit” to our readers. ..com- 
menting that many folks have good intentions 
of doing so many things, but just never seem to 
get around to it. 

Reader Mrs. Lillian Kovarik of Bohemia, New 
York, recently wrote me along similar lines 
about “Residue.” She says, “I do what I can 
today and, Lord willing, the res I due tomorrow. ’ 
Good philosophy ...and a chuckle is the bes 
medicine in our topsy-turvy world! 


ONE BILLION 


One billion seconds ago the Japanese bombed 
Pearl Harbor. 

One billion minutes ago was a world forty 
years after the death of Christ. One billion hours 
ago man had not set foot on the face of the 
earth. One billion dollars ago was yesterday. 

The budget of the United States for fiscal 
year 1976 recently sent to Congress by President 
Ford calls for spending of $349.4 billion during 
the twelve months beginning July 1, 1975 — 
nearly $1 billion per day, seven days a week. 
But the budget provides that the federal govern- 
ment will only collect enough money from tax- 
payers to spend at that rate for six days. So 
instead of resting on the seventh day, we'll 
borrow $1 billion. 

And those figures are only budget figures 
The Congress has already indicated that it is 
going to cut taxes more than President Ford 
proposed, and it is likely that spending will run 
higher than budget estimates. 

Because Uncle Sam has been running his 
business like this all too often over the past 
thirty years, the total federal debt outstanding 
will pass $600 billion in 1976. To pay the 
interest on that debt, it will take nearly $100 
million each day next year — 10 percent of tota! 
spending. The next $450 million to be spent 
each day will cover welfare, social security 
health care, and veterans benefits, and anothe: 
$300 million will go each day for defense, foreign 
aid, and space programs. The remaining $150 
million to be spent daily will be stretched tc 
cover all agricultural, transportation, housing 
educational, law enforcement, and sewer anc 
water programs, including revenue sharing. 

If you're an average American you probably 
think you're paying too much tax. If you're an 
average American taxpayer, just what do yot 
think your contribution will do in 1976? 

Your total taxes will pay the interest on th« 
debt for about three seconds. Big governmen' 
makes for little people. — American Farm Bureat 
Federation. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Listening to politicians debate agriculture! 
issues about which many of them are obvious! y 
poorly-informed reminds me of this story: 

Some small children stood beside a fence 
looking at a calf frisking around in the pasture. 
After happily watching its antics for a few 
minutes, someone asked, “Is it a boy calf or a 
girl calf?” 

Nobody knew for sure, and they argued 
heatedly about it for some time. 

Finally, one little girl spoke up, “I know how 
we can tell... let’s vote on it!” 
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Weather can be a farmer’s best friend... 
or worst enemy. But, owning a Harvestore® 
system can help you obtain the benefits 
of good weather and you can use it to 
minimize many weather problems. For 
example, suppose you have corn planted, 
but you got it in late, due to a wet Spring. 
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Instead of taking chances on early 
Fall rain or frost, combine it early—at 26 
to 30 percent moisture. You'll have less 
field losses, and your Harvestore system 
will keep it palatable until you’re ready to 
feed it or dry it. With Harvestore Haylage, 
there’s less worry about weather, too, be- 
cause the hay is on-+the ground a shorter 
time, and there are no bales or stacks to 
stand outside. Reduce drying time by one 
to several days by harvesting forage as 
haylage rather than hay. 
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What about a drought year when it’s 
questionable whether the grain is worth 
harvesting at all? It can happen, but by 
harvesting the whole plant and storing it 

in a Harvestore structure, you can save 
nearly all of the nutritional value of the 
entire plant. 


Look at Harvestore this year. 
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A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
550 W. Algonquin Rd.—Dept. Aa.975 


i 
a 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Please send me: 
[] The 1975 Harvestore Buyer’s Guide 


Name 
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Town State 


County Zip 
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Lawn and garden tractor 


Any spark-ignition engine, includ- 
ing the single-cylinder version, has 
three requirements for proper oper- 
ation: 

1. Fuel supply to the combusion 

chamber. 

2. A spark to ignite the fuel. 

3. Adequate compression. 

So if your lawn and garden trac- 
tor won't start, first check for fuel 
in the tank. It’s so basic a need that 
it’s easy to overlook. 

If the tank does contain fuel, make 
sure it’s the right kind. Regular 
grade, leaded gasoline is best, but 
you can use non-leaded or low-lead 
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When you buy a Wickes building that’s exactly what you get. A 
building that’s 100% right—planned and engineered to meet your 
needs by our own staff of licensed, 
Engineers. 


You can’t get this kind of professional service from many farm 
building companies—they don't offer it. But you do get it from 
Wickes Buildings, and it doesn’t cost you a penny extra. 


If you’re planning a new building, and would like helpful sugges- 
tions on how to get what you want at lowest cost per square foot, 
just ask us for a little professional assistance. Or maybe you 
have some out-of-the-ordinary requirements that call for special 
attention. In either case, Wickes free planning service can make a 
big difference in the kind of building you get for your money. 


W Wickes Buildings 


A Division of The Wickes Corporation 





BUILDING? 


FREE PROFESSIONAL 
PLANNING SERVICE ae 
FROM WICKES BUILDINGS | ae 


When you invest in a new building, you want to be sure it’s the 
right building. Built right, priced right, and p/anned right for your 
special needs. 


gasoline. It’s also a good idea to buy 
no more than a 30-day supply at a 
time to be sure of having fresh 
gasoline with the correct volatility. 

Make sure the fuel shut-off valve 
is open, and that the vent hole in 
the gas cap has not become plugged. 

Next, note the cranking speed. If 
the starter doesn't turn the engine 
normally, check the oil level in the 
crankcase. In fact, check it every 
time you use the tractor. It only 
takes a minute and it pays to make 
sure of adequate lubrication. 

Slow cranking can also result from 
loose or corroded connections be- 





registered Professional 


Waterville, New York, Box 356 e (315) 841-8949 





Call collect or mail coupon today. | 





tween battery cable and_ starting 
motor, even though the battery 
itself is adequately charged. 

If you suspect a poor connection, 
remove the nut, use a wire brush to 
thoroughly clean the binding post, 
nut, and connector on the end of 
the battery cable, and reinstall the 
connector. Make sure the nut is 
drawn up snugly. 

Now check the ignition system. 
First, remove the spark plug and 
look it over carefully. If the elec- 
trodes are burned, or if the porcelain 
insulator at the firing end of the plug 
is cracked, wet, or coated with wet 
carbon, the plug should be replaced. 
The gap between the electrodes 
should be about equal to the thick- 
ness of a dime. 

Before reinstalling the old plug, 


Machinery Storage (Clear-Span) BE 
CS 




















Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, Box 667 e (717) 421-2185 l gE 
Saegertown, Pennsyivania, Box 669 ¢ (814) 763-4481 es is 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania, Box 300 e (717) 733-2312 [ ADDRESS B 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania, R.D. #1 ¢ (717) 275-5672 : TOWN - COUNTY Bg 
STATE ZIP PHONE : ie 

Professionally Engineered Pole Buildings for Farm and Industry [ ol 


or putting in a new one, tempo- 
rarily bend the outer electrode away 
from the center electrode to pro- 
duce a gap of about one-eighth-inch. 
Connect the high-tension wire to 
the spark plug and lay the plug flat 
on the metal of the engine. Then 
crank the engine to see if a spark 
jumps the gap between the elec- 
trodes. 

If there’s no spark, or only a weak 
spark, something is wrong in the 
ignition system, “such as dirty con- 
tacts...or a faulty condenser or 
ignition coil. If you're not mechani- 
cally inclined, better have these 
parts replaced by your dealer's 
serviceman. 

On the other hand, if a fat, blue 
spark jumps the gap, reset the gap 
spacing to the thickness of a dime, 
squirt a spoonful of gasoline through 
the spark-plug hole, and _reinsta' 
the plug. 

The high-tension lead from coil 
to spark plug must be securely in 
place. Because the rubber insulating 
cover usually hides the connecto: 
press the connector into place to 
make sure it hasn’t vibrated loose. 

Now crank the engine to see if i 
will start on the fuel squirted di 
rectly into the cylinder. If not, it’s 
probably due to lack of compres- 
sion, which can be caused by a fault, 
head gasket, a valve stuck or broken 
or incorrect valve timing. Correcting 
these difficulties is usually a job for 
the serviceman. 

_If the engine starts, but runs onl) 
a few seconds, fuel is not reaching 
the engine. To check this, disconnect 
the fuel supply line at the carburetor. 
If there isn’t a full flow of fuel from 
the line, it should be removed and 
cleaned, along with the fuel tank, | 
to remove the obstruc- 


necessary, 
tion. If there is a full flow of fuel 
from the line, reinstall it on the 


carburetor. 

If the engine still does not start 
fuel probably isn’t getting throug! 
the carburetor. Again, this is usually 
a job for the serviceman. 

In addition to fuel, there must be 
adequate air getting to the carbu- 
retor to provide the correct air-fuel 
ratio. Remove the air cleaner cove! 
to see if the element has become s« 
clogged that air can no longer pass 
through it. If the engine can be 
started with the air cleaner re 
moved, but not with it in place, the 
air cleaner should be serviced. D: 
not operate the engine for an ex 
tended period with the air cleane: 
removed. 

Reprime and _ start the engine 
When it starts to slow down, gradu 
ally close the choke, or use you 
hand to partially close off the ai 
inlet to the carburetor. If the en 
gine continues to run while you ar 
thus choking it, the air-fuel mixtur 
normally entering the engine is to 
lean. 

This can be due to imprope 
carburetor adjustment, a_partially- 
clogged carburetor jet orifice (the 
doohickey from which the gasoline 
sprays into the passing air on 1's 
way to the engine), or a severe ar 
leak that may be at the carburetor 
throttle shaft, in the inlet manifolc, 
or at the junction of the inlet man- 
fold and carburetor, or inlet mani- 
fold and engine. 

Correction of any of these ai 
leak difficulties is usually a job for 
your dealer. 
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\gway TDR Profile printouts keep (I to r) Fred and Wally Francisco 


ind son-in-law, Art Brooks, on top of the feed program. 





(I to r) Wally Francisco and Agway Enterprise Salesman, Lyle 


Edwards, check fragrant high moisture corn-based ration. 


“We always look forward to a visit from Lyle’ 


Wally Francisco, Francisco Farms 


Francisco Farms sits on a knoll well 
above the upper Genesee River in 
Allegany County, N. Y. Here, Wally 
Francisco, president of the family cor- 
poration, his son Fred and son-in-law, 
Art Brooks, operate an outstanding 
dairy enterprise that makes the most of 
their land resources. 


The 100-milker Holstein herd is at 
16,000 Ibs., based on milk-sold records. 
Fat runs a 3.8 test. The feeding pro- 
gram is based on high-moisture corn. 
Agway Total Dairy Ration Profile 
computer printouts assure a well- 
balanced ration. 


All three principals are enthusiastic 
about the contributions made to their 
operation by Lyle Edwards, Agway 
Enterprise Salesman. 


Edwards encouraged the move into 
high-moisture corn, for instance. And, 
as Fred comments, “If it hadn’t been 
for Lyle, we’d have been in trouble up 
to our eyeballs. He made sure we kept 
that energy in balance...and we 
avoided a lot of problems experienced 
by other dairymen.” 


“And don’t forget alfalfa,” adds Art 
Brooks. “Lyle got us on a clear-seeded 


program, and we still have fellows stop 
by and ask how we do it.” 


“He goes to meetings we don’t have 
time to attend...then briefs us on 
what's new and what’s better,” says 
Wally. “But his help doesn’t stop with 
just information. We all sit down 
together and figure out our crops pro- 
gram. Working with him is always 

a pleasure.” 


If you want the Enterprise style of 
service, call Agway and get in touch 
with the Agway salesman serving your 
area. He can help you get more from 
your Operation. 








Some cutting remarks 


Adjust your mower for best 
performance 


Today’s sickle-bar mowers oper- 
ate much the same as earlier ver- 
sions. Basic operating principles 
haven't changed, but tractors have. 
The power available in the average 
modern tractor is several times 
greater than that required by the 
mower. As a result, the operator is 
tempted to use tractor power to 
force the mower through the crop. 


Adjustment and service needs of the 
mower are neglected. 

The best time to check your 
mower is at the beginning of the 
season. First, the primary parts of 
the mower must be correctly aligned. 
If it has had relatively little use, a 
quick check may be all that’s needed. 
If in the past it has been difficult to 
keep the mower cutting right, struc- 
tural alignment should be checked 
carefully. 

Place the mower on a level floor. 
A pull-type or semi-mounted outfit 
can be supported on blocks. For 


convenience, a_ three-pount-hitch- 
mounted or a_ side-mounted unit 
should be attached to the tractor. 

In a pitman-type mower, the fly- 
wheel face should be vertical and 
parallel to the direction of travel. 
Use lines accurately chalked on the 
floor, a carpenter's level and a square 
to make these checks. 

The cutterbar and the pitman 
must be in line. Otherwise, part of 
each pitman stroke produces a fore- 
and-aft force which leads to early 
failure of the wearing parts, 

Ideally, the cutterbar should be 
exactly perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of travel when in operation. To 
compensate for the rearward force 
or drag of the crop being cut, the 
cutter bar must be adjusted to pro- 
vide an initial lead. 
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The outer end of the bar should 
lead the inner end about a quarter- 
inch for each foot of bar length. For 
example, a seven-foot bar should 
have a one-and-three-quarter-inch 
lead. To maintain alignment of the 
pitman and bar, the lead-adjustment 
arrangement must move both the 
cutter bar and the pitman. 

Register refers to the location of 
the knife stroke in relation to the 
guard position. In most mowers, the 
knife sections should center under 
the guards at each end of the stroke. 
Adjust register by moving the entire 
cutter bar assembly in or out, or by 
changing the effective length of the 
pitman. 

Now, let’s consider the cutter bar 
itself. Obviously, the knife sections 
must be sharp. New sections must 
have the proper bevel and angle to 
cut properly. When the sections are 
sharpened, they must be ground 
parallel to the original surface so 
that the original bevel and angle are 
maintained. 

The knife is only half the cutting 
shears. The other half —the ledger 
plates — must also be sharp. Any 
worn or missing ledger plates should 
be replaced. By using a special an- 
vil, you can take off the old plate 
and rivet on the new one without re- 
moving the guard from the cutter 
bar. 

All damaged guard points should 
be ground or filed smooth. This pre- 
vents the crop from catching and 
slugging. Set the guards at right 
angles to the knife guide and tighten 
the knife bolts in place. Align the 
guard points vertically by straighten- 
ing them up or down as required. Use 
a second heavy hammer to support 
the guard ahead of the bolt, or 
straighten with a special tool. 

If the guards are uniformly ac- 
justed and the knife is straight, every 
section should ride lightly on_ its 
corresponding ledger plate. To main- 
tain this position when the crop is 
being cut, the forward position o! 
the knife sections must be held down 
against the ledger plates and the rear 
portion of the knife blade must be 
supported. 

Also, the wearing plates must raise 
the rear of the knife blade high 
enough for the front of the knife 
sections to contact the ledger plates. 
The rear of the sections must clear 
the plates slightly. 

Partially worn wearing plates can 
be compensated for by shimmin:; 
between the plate and the cutter bar. 
Badly worn wearing plates should 
be replaced. 

Clips to hold down the front 0° 
the knife sections are attached 
the same location as the wearin2 
plates. Position the hold-down clips 
vertically so that they just lightly 
contact the knife sections. Adjust 
the curvature as necessary by stri:- 
ing the clips with a hammer. Fe 
sure the knife is pulled clear before 
hammering on the hold-down clips. 

The lift spring should be adjusted 
so that the inside shoe carries 50 ‘© 
60 pounds of weight and the outer 
shoe about 20 pounds. Too much 
spring tension will cause the bar (0 
“float” above the ground, producing 
an irregular cut and reducing tle 
vibration-damping effect of the inner 
shoe. 

Tilt the cutter bar downward 


(Continued on next page) 
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Tires get tired 


Even the best and most expensive 
ires must be protected from incor- 
ect inflation and weathering, ac- 
ording to Steven E. Petrasek, man- 
ger of tractor tire development, 
‘irestone Tire & Rubber Company. 

Proper inflation is probably the 
10st important single factor in tire 
‘are on the farm, he says. Abnormal 
‘exing of an under-inflated tire will 
ause a repeated buckling or folding 
inder the sidewall area, which in 
ime causes a series of breaks and 
eparations in the cord body of the 
ire. This same flexing action causes 
racks in the sidewall. 

An over-inflated tire places the 
ubber in the tire under abnormal 
ension and makes it more vulner- 
ible to weather-checking. Too much 
yressure in the tire also overstresses 
he cords. This increases the possi- 
ility of impact breaks. 

However, inflation pressures should 


he increased above the normal rec- 
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mmended_ pressures for specific 
onditions. For instance, in sidehill 
lowing when the rear tires will 
lIternately be on the downside, it 
; advisable to increase the pres- 
ure of both rear tires. When only 
ne tire will be on the downside, 
1e pressure should be increased 
n that tire only. 
In all plowing, the inflation in 
1e furrow tire (the tire on the 
ownside of the tractor) should be 
icreased by four pounds over the 
‘commended inflation. The tilt of 
ie tractor causes a sidewise thrust 
weight against the tire which, 
bined with the heavy pull of 
ne plow, causes the inner sidewall 


o| the tire to buckle. If the infla- 
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\on pressure is increased, this condi- 
ion is alleviated. 

Inflation pressures should be 
ecked every two or three weeks. 
is important that recommended 
lation pressures based on load be 
intained. 

Weathering is the term applied 
effects of atmospheric conditions 
1 rubber. Deterioration of rubber 
ie to weathering first appears as 
vall cracks or checks in the tread 
sidewall areas of the tire. 

Tires mounted on trucks, tractors 


cad farm implements which are 


ft out in the open much of the 
me are especially vulnerable to 
eather checking. In_ its initial 





(Continued from page 8) 
ightly for lowest cutting. In this 
osition, the pressure of the crop 
eing cut helps hold the knife sec- 
ions against the ledger plates. In 
lamp, tangled conditions, you may 
iave to tilt upward instead. 

Check your manual for lubrication 
ecommendations. All the bearings 
nd joints in the drive train must be 
ept greased as recommended. In 
eneral, however, there’s no point 
1 greasing or oiling the knife and 
‘dger plates since crop-cutting soon 
ipes it off. In sandy or dusty condi- 
ons, the oil may even cause an 
ccumulation of the abrasive parti- 


‘es and actually increase the wear 


ite. 
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stages, this condition will not seri- 
ously impair the service of the tire, 
but if permitted to progress, severe 
damage may result. 

Checking or cracking can be 
caused by exposure to ozone, sun- 
light and heat. Studies by technicians 
have revealed that ozone (a form of 
oxygen) and improper inflation are 
the major causes of cracking. 

Ozone, which is present in the 
atmosphere to some degree at all 
times, comes from several sources. 
The action of the sun’s ultraviolet 
light on oxygen in the atmosphere is 
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one source. Electrical discharges 
generated by storms or machinery 
are another. The addition by tire 
manufacturers of anti-oxidants to 
the rubber compound used in the 
tread and sidewall of the tire re- 
duces the effect of ozone. 

To zone-out the ozone, here are 
some suggestions: 

1. A protective coating of special 
tire paint applied to the surface of 
the tire is one effective method of 
guarding tires against weathering. 
Care must be taken to cover the 
entire surface of the tire with the 
paint, and it should be reapplied 
every six months. 

2. Since electrical discharges are 
a source of ozone, vehicles should 
not be parked near generators, 
motors, welding or other electric 





two new milk replacers- 
AGWAY BLUE LABEL and AGWAY RED LABEL 


-and two complete colf feeds 
to promote health, growth, and early freshening 


College research proves it! Under proper 
management, you can grow Calves just as 
fast and keep mortality down when you 
feed them on milk replacers. And you 
can count on cutting your costs at the 


same time! 


equipment. When a_rubber-tired 
tractor is operated on belt work, 
static electricity may develop which, 
if not grounded, can be harmful. 

3. Tires should be kept away from 
stoves and radiators. High temper- 
atures increase the rate of ozone 
attack. 

Attention to several other safe- 
guards will also increase tire life: 

— Grease and oil are destructive 
to rubber, and tires should be pro- 
tected from them. Machinery should 
not be parked on oiled-surface areas. 

— Prompt attention to any tire 
injury is vital. A seriously-damaged 
tire, says Petrasek, should be re- 
moved from the wheel immediately 
and sent to a reputable tractor tire 
service station or repair shop where 
a permanent repair can be made. 








TCR I and TCR II. Both are pelleted for 
palatability and freshness. Both made from 
top- quality ingredients to promote good 
growth and feed efficiency. Both offer 
balanced nutrition. And both are 


self-fed, saving labor. 


It takes about $5.00 worth of Agway Red 
Label to bring a calf to weaning. Compare 
that with the cost of feeding whole milk— 
you'll invest about three times that amount. 


Agway Blue Label supplies all the essential 
nutrients with 75% of the protein from 
milk products. It’s highly fortified with 
vitamins and antibiotics to fight off disease 
and help calves grow. It’s easily digestible 
and readily soluble. It’s the top of the 
Agway line. 

Agway Red Label for maximum economy. 
Fifty percent of the protein is derived from 
whole milk. It’s well fortified with anti- 
biotics and has the same high vitamin 
content as Agway Blue. 


To keep them growing. Two new complete 
(no forage needed) Agway calf rations— 


Send more milk to market. Start your 
calves on Agway Blue Label or Agway Red 
Label milk replacer and keep them coming 
on strong with Agway TCR I and TCR II. 
Check Agway for details. 


e 





FREE! Professional 5” veterinary calf 
thermometer with ring and plastic case. 
Yours with purchase of three or more bags 
of Agway Blue Label or Agway Red Label. 
See your local Agway store or 
representative. Offer expires Nov. 8, 1975. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 


‘TODD 


HYBRID SEEDS 


Your Todd Dealer 
has the Top 
Performers—and 
even better—He has 
an early order 
discount and a 
quantity discount to 
help you save. 
Order your seed 
early. 


TODD HYBRID SALES 
Box 66 
Abbottstown, Pa. 17301 


This clutch is cadmium-plated 
to prevent messy breakdowns. 


Only Farmhand's 
in 450 Spreader 
clutch! 


has It! 
A loaded spreader better not break down! 
That’s why we've made the 450 Spreader 
such a tough brute. 7!4-ton capacity with an 
acid-resistant steel box. A trouble-free conveyor 
with heavy rail-steel slats. Overload-protected 
drive. Thick steel beater-paddles ona 1 %-in. carbon 
steel shaft. Plus the most reliable clutch in the busi- 
ness. Top off the 450 with options tailored to your needs 
—hydraulic liquid endgate...forage box conversion kit... 
mixer-feeder attachment...truck mountings. The 450 is 
so reliable, so versatile, it could be the last spreader you'll 
ever have to buy. 

























FARMHAND@ 


CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315-773-5566 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. 
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Young cattle fouricht in the same stanchions seed ce mature cows on the 
Perkowski operation. 





Farming on the urban fringe 


Near Budd Lake, Warren County, 
New Jersey, there’s an old Dutch 
farm run by Vince Perkowski and 
his two sons Tom, 20 and Bob, 25 
They milk 70 cows in a stanchion 
setup and raise corn and hay. 

Back in the 30’s, Vince and his dad 
were dairying at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, 12 miles from New York City. 
“In those days,” recalls Vince, “you 
could get a dime to twelve cents a 
quart for milk, so if a cow gave 
seven quarts a day, you were making 
money. 

World War II came along and 
Vince joined the navy. After the war, 
the family moved to Budd Lake 
where they’re still farming although 
urban pressures are building up here, 
just as they did 40 years ago at 
Bloomfield. 

“When I came here in ’45,” says 
Perkowski, grinning, “the dirt roads 
were rutted and so narrow you had 
to find a hole to back off into to let 
approaching cars go by.” Today, as 
you look up the same road, it is 
paved and lined with upper-middle- 
class housing...a couple of acres 
per house. Still, the Perkowskis are 
determined to milk cows. 

They farm 150 acres of their own 
and rent another 60. All the forage 
for the herd, both hay and corn si- 
lage, is homegrown. The soil is 
heavier than a lot of Jersey ground, 
but it was terraced and tiled by the 
diligent Dutch who settled it in 
colonial times. Fieldstone drainage 
systems run beneath many acres of 
corn ground and still do an admirable 
job of eliminating excess soil water. 
Vince reckons the Dutch must have 
been excellent engineers. 

They plant mostly Agway 800 
corn which they say reaches a height 
of 14 feet many years. This year, on 
the 24th of June, they still had one 
late (wet) field to go into corn, but 
their season is long enough to get 
good silage from late plantings. 
Weed control, say the Perkowskis, 
is no problem with the combination 
of Sutan Plus and AAtrex they've 


come to rely on. A new 30 by 50-foot 
concrete silo stores their corn silage 

Vince’s favorite implement is : 
New Holland Stackliner. They bal< 
hay as fast as they want to, letting ii 
fall on the ground. Then they g& 
through with the Stackliner, which 
automatically picks up the bales and 
stacks them. With a full load of 5¢ 
bales, the operator drives up to the 
elevator leading into the mow, set 
down the entire stack automatically 
and goes after another. 

Part-time help aids in putting the 
bales in the barn. “With four men, 
says Vince, “we can put up 500 bale: 
an hour, depending on how far awa) 
the field is.” Another advantage the} 
see for this system is the fact tha‘ 
they can make an 80-pound bale 
rather than the usually-lighte: 
“kicker-bale.” This stretches storag¢ 
space, and makes for fewer units t 
handle when feeding. 

Theirs is a 4% butterfat Holsteis 
herd. Using Northeast Breeders Asso- 
ciation (Sirepower) sampler bull: 
high in butterfat, they have manage 
to keep their test high. Semen fron 
these samplers is somewhat less ex 
pensive than that from proven bulls 
has generally proved far superior t 
any natural service they could ar 
range. One bull they used as a sam 
pler, and are glad they did, is King 
pin. Still, they keep a clean-up bu! 
around for difficult-to-breed cows. 

Tom and Bob say they feed a lo 
of corn silage and keep the dail 
amount of purchased concentrat: 
(16% protein) fed to 15 pounds o 
less per cow, even on high producer: 
They are not on official test, but i 
stead take care of their own produc- 
tion records. 

They raise their own herd replace- 
ments and even six-month-old calves 
are kept in stanchions, as are th° 
cows. Vince is convinced this is the 
best way to give young cattle prope’ 
individual attention, but the boys 
make no bones about telling him it 1 
too expensive to use up platforr 


(Continued on next pag@) 
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LIKES AGRIFAX 


Agrifax is a farm accounting sys- 
‘em developed by the Farm Credit 
service. It’s intended to help farm 
‘amilies do a better job of manage- 
nent by providing better informa- 
ion than is available without some 
‘ormal system for keeping track of 
acome and expenses. 

Roy Anderson, general manager 
f the Fultonville, New York, Farm 
credit Service Office (Mohawk- 
schoharie PCA-FLB) says, “We've 
peen using Agrifax for seven years 
und have about 160 enrolled in it 
at present. We just wonder now how 
we got along without it before!” 

Figures compiled by the record- 
keeping service offer a basis for 
management year round, and are 
nelpful at the end of the year for 
ncome tax purposes. 





Fringe. 
(Continued from page 10) 
space with non-milkers. 

During real winter weather, the 
Perkowskis stack their manure on a 
nearby field. When they have time, 
Tom and Bob do a brisk business of 
lelivering manure to local home- 
y»wners for $10 a cubic yard. “A lot 
of people around here put the stuff 
on their yards,” adds Vince, “and 
come July, they have a ladino-clover 
awn!” When they built the barn, 
‘they made an enclosed extension on 
the end where the barn cleaner 
empties. They can fill the spreader 
there in relative comfort and store 
it along with a tractor. 

Veterinarians and sawdust are in 
short supply in Warren County. “If 
you've got a sick dog or cat,” com- 
plains Vince, “you can get him fixed 
ip in no time, but just try and get a 
pet-doctor to come out and look at a 
cow!” They say this is one reason for 
heir high cow-turnover rate. They 
lo what vetwork they can and the 
est goes mostly undone. As for saw- 
cust, they have found it scarce and 
cxpensive, partly because so many 
farmers bed with the stuff these days. 
‘hey’d prefer shavings to the dust, 
but can’t get them. 

This may well be one of the few 
farms left in New Jersey where 
they're still clearing land. Vince has 
‘otten into a couple of hassles with 
‘ivironmentalists over the years be- 
cause he bulldozed before going 
‘1rough permit-application proce- 
cures and the like. One time, he dug 
a waterhole that nearly got him in 
big trouble. He complains that it 
cace took him three years to get a 
‘ream moved. He plans to clear 
ome more woods in the next couple 
' years to provide more cropping 
ind, 

These farmers seriously question 
ae New Jersey public’s attitude 
owards agriculture. They feel the 
eople want land kept open, and 
heap food at the same time. “You 
‘now,” remarks Vince, “a six-pack 
f soft drink at the market is $1.38 
..and it’s just sugar water. That’s 
'2 ounces of soda for $1.38. He 
»auses, then continues, ““There’s 128 
unces in a gallon of milk and the 
eople squawk when they have to 
ay $1.19 for it... they'll pick up 
he soda and leave the milk in the 
ase.” He figures people who do 
‘hat “have a pretty poor conception 
of life.” — E.P.A. 
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J 1 Case Company and Daimler-Benz 
have announced a joint venture to 
market the Unimog in North America. 
A multi-purpose diesel-powered trac- 
tor, the Unimog is built by Daimler- 
Benz, the West German manufacturer 
of Mercedes-Benz passenger cars, 
commercial vehicles and diesel engines. 

Unimog comes from the German 
““Universal-Motoren-Geraet,”’ which 
means ‘‘all-purpose engine implement.”’ 
According to Daimler-Benz officials, 
the Unimog is ‘‘part goat, part loco- 
motive and part tractor. It can climb 
mountains, clear snow, plant trees, 
plow fields, pull trains and mine 
underground. It is totally unique.’’ For 
details, write: Dept. AA, J | Case, 700 
State Street, Racine, Wisconsin 53404. 
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Many people in the United States 
are deeply concerned about world 
starvation and malnutrition. 

The United States has had a mas- 
sive commitment to feeding the poor 
for decades. We have been the long- 
time major supplier of food to those 
in need. But circumstances have 


*Prepared by the staff of the American Meat 
Institute 





changed, and new questions now 
need to be asked. 

Some people have decided that we 
in the United States should reduce 
our consumption of red meat be- 
cause in producing meat, they say, 
we use up resources which could be 
better used to feed people. Religious 
leaders have asked people to abstain 
from meat once a week, to free food 
for the hungry. 


Meat in a hungry world 


It is not easy to challenge such 
leaders. They, and many other sin- 
cere, able people are searching for 
an answer to a serious human prob- 
lem. But the problem of hunger is 
a complex one, not susceptible to 
simple solutions. Actually, sincere 
people are being misled if they be- 
lieve that if they eat meatless meals 
or give up a hamburger a week that 
somehow a starving child in Africa 


AT Z Silo Unloader 


Gathering Chain 


: Five Basic Reasons 
why Patz is Better 


Two big drive wheels. (30 inch 
diameter—replaces 18 inch). 


equipped with claws and 
cutters. 


uniform silage removal. 


permanently mounted. 
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Double-hook gathering chain 


Blower with adjustable blades. 


Self leveling device provides 


Raising hitch (optional) can be 





rake, removing hard packed, eve 
blades enabling close tolerance 

Silo unloader automatica 
adjustments. Optional cable an 
when conditions require. 





The NEW Patz Silo Unloader is engineered to remove all types of 
silage. Available in four basic sizes to fit 12’ through 30’ silos. 

Two large, lugged drive wheels give better traction and flotation, moving 
silo unloader with ease. Exclusive gathering chain. Cutters cut and claws 


n frozen silage. Blower has four adjustable 
setting for maximum capacity. 

lly lowers itself without daily manual 
d winch for manual lowering and lifting 


Hitch with tripod and winch allows raising silo unloader_ to the extreme 
top of the silo for maximum capacity. 

Compare quality, ruggedness, features, and dependability (ask 
your neighbor, too!) — you'll find that PATZ is the best for you! 




















Material 
) Stackers, Manure Spreaders 


Cattle Feeders, Silo Unloaders, Conveyors, 
Movers, Gutter Cleaners, 
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For more information see your Patz Dealer, or fill in the coupon today! 
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or in Asia will be fed. It just doesn t 
work out that way. 

The debates about food policy 
grow even more intense. Grain croy)s 
in the United States, Canada, and 
India in 1974 fell short of norm) 
by several million tons. In the United 
States, we had hoped to meet do- 
mestic and foreign demand for gran 
and to re-establish badly needed r>- 
serves. Adverse weather in the Cori- 
belt destroyed that hope. Headlines 
about crop shortages were common. 
News about starvation in the Sul- 
Sahara and India increased as a rc- 
sult of the World Food Conference 
in Rome. 

Some called for export restrictio: s 
on grain to keep prices down «t 
home. Others urged expanded gifis 
of grain to needy countries. Sti | 
others argued for international grain 
reserves. And there are those wh» 
have called for a reduction of re: 
meat consumption either voluntaril: 
or by government policy. 

Abstention from meat, by itseli, 
does not result in the hungry bein: 
fed. If it convinces people that they 
are “doing something” it results in « 
failure to face the hard decisions w« 
must consider when people are starv 
ing. Actually, it can impair genuinc 
progress. 

The first of these hard decisions 
is economic. Someone must pay the 
farmer for producing grain. He can 
not give it away. Inflation makes 
his costs go up. He needs a highei 
price to cover production costs. Th« 
dollar just doesn’t buy as much. 


Subsidies 

All over the world, government: 
are using subsidies to keep mea! 
prices and food prices down. We in 
the U.S., having seen controls fail, are 
wisely allowing the free market to 
encourage needed production. Bu! 
consumer prices do go up, and higher 
food prices make consumers un 
happy. When this happens, we mus! 
not succumb to the temptation to re 
turn to price controls. 

We have never really faced the 
difficult decision of buying high 
priced grain to give away to foreig! 
nations. The voices crying out for 
reduced meat consumption ofte: 
are the same voices demanding 
lower food prices. Are they now 
willing to approve a program which 
takes scarce farm products out 0! 
the domestic market to give away 
in foreign lands, and thus raise con- 
sumer prices here at home? 

The greatest single natural re- 
source the United States possesses i: 
its ability to produce food and fiber 
including meat animals. The U.S 
Cornbelt alone is a far greater natura 
asset, a renewable asset, than all th« 
oil fields in Arabia. Such a resourc: 
is the cornerstone of American di 
plomacy and economic policy. W 
must use it wisely, charitably, an‘ 
conservatively. 

At the same time, the voices 0: 
the hungry must not be ignorec. 
Foreign lands with high birthrate:. 
with backward agriculture, with fev’ 
goods to trade and few natural r¢ 
sources, still exist. Their huma? 
anguish is real. We cannot ignore? 
them. And yet if we are to help 
them we must take a realistic loo 
at what we do. 

The fact that grain exists some- 
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vhere does not mean that the hun- 
‘ry automatically will be fed any- 
vhere. Someone must pay the cost 
f feeding the family that cannot 
ay for its own food. Unpurchased, 
nprocessed, untransported, undis- 
ributed foodstuffs benefit no one. 
Ve need to use our resources care- 
ily so that efficient production will 
ake a maximum contribution to 
otal public need. 


In the United States, there are 
bout 723 million acres of forest, 
(4 million acres of grassland pasture 
nd range, 287 million acres of desert 
nd swamp, 472 million acres of 
ropland, and 178 million acres de- 
oted to urban uses. Of the 472 
nillion acres of cropland, about 
333 million are devoted to crops, 
51 million acres are idle and 88 
nillion are in cropland pasture in 
my given year. 

It is more farsighted to improve 
he carrying capacity of our range- 
ands than to plow them up. Both 
‘conomic and ecological concerns 
lemand close attention to the vul- 
ierability to drought and flood of 
narginal grasslands when they are 
nut to the plow. Often, range or 
pasture is a wiser use of land. It 
surely is in many places if we wish 
o conserve the land for future gen- 
erations. 

Some seem ready to dismiss animal 
protein on the grounds of ineffi- 
ciency. Before we do so we should 
consider how dairy and beef cattle 
and sheep make use of our natural 
resources. They have the unique 
ability to convert inedible cellulose 
and non-protein nitrogen to edible 
protein. They are the only practical 
means of deriving human food from 
most of the millions of acres of graz- 
ing land in the United States. 


*enewable 

Self-renewing grasslands require 
ilmost no fossil fuel to produce food 
nergy. Superior protein, vitamins 
and minerals are produced by live- 
stock from these grasslands. 

On the 333 million acres of crop- 
land, we produce huge quantities 
of plant residue which only these 
animals can digest. Corn ensilage 
is an obvious example. Most fruits 
and vegetables produce by-products 
—such as leaves, hulls, and pulp — 
which are not acceptable for human 
consumption, yet are desirable as 
livestock feed. 

Hogs, too, have some unique ad- 
vantages as a source of protein. 
Though they eat mostly grain, they 
are efficient converters of feed to 
meat, gaining about a pound of 
weight for every four pounds of feed. 
They gain rapidly, reaching market 
weight in about six months. 

The non-edible portions of the 
meat animals are often overlooked. 
Over a hundred different medicines 
come from cattle. Adrenalin and 
pepsin are two common ones. The 
pancreas glands of 26 stéers are 
needed to provide enough insulin 
to keep one diabetic alive for one 
year. There are about five million 
diagnosed diabetics in this nation 
ind about one-fourth require regular 
nsulin. 

A number of industries use animal 
y-products. The value of hides 
lone exceeds a billion dollars a 
rear. Every day you see products 
ising animal materials: shoes, shoe 
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film, 
glue, 


polish, photographic 
lubricants, candles, 
and fine china. 

Meat is a good-tasting, popular 
method of upgrading the diets of 
the advancing world. Pound for 
pound, in amount and quality, meat 
protein cannot be matched by any 
single vegetable, fruit or grain. It is 
the most important source of iron and 
contains abundant amounts of the B 
vitamins and other minerals. Given 
a choice, most people prefer meat. 

As we look at meat supplies ahead, 
we cannot avoid being discouraged 
by the short supply of feed grains. 
Even with reduced exports, we still 
will have less feed grain than we 
need to expand livestock and poultry 
production. 

In a nation where less than one 


soap, 
buttons 


illite 


littl 


tibia 


Agway has designed and installed 
hundreds of such systems, each 
one bringing most of the advan- 
tages of a parlor system right into 
the barn. Milk is pumped to the 
tank fast and automatically. Clean- 
up and sanitizing can be fully 


automatic. 


person out of 20 lives on a farm, 
where we have more golfers than we 
do farmers, it is understandable that 
the non-farm family has difficulty 
comprehending the complexities of 
modern agriculture. It is under- 
standable that our urban friends may 
begin to wonder if we have finally 
reached that stage in civilization 
where we cannot grow enough food 
to feed ourselves. 

The fact is that U.S. agriculture 
can and will produce enough food 
for all our people and for additional 
millions around the world. But it is 
essential that we understand that 
there is no magic way to get grain 
from a farm in Iowa to a starving 
African or Asian, It takes money 
and a complex system of distribution. 
Simply reducing meat consumption 


Agway 
pipeline 
sustem 


It gives you an extra “hand” 
every time you milk 


There is no reason why a stanchion barn 
has to mean extra time spent in handling 
milk. Lifting and lugging with every 
milking. You can save thousands of those 
steps and put a lot of that time to 
better use with an Agway around- 
the-barn pipeline system. 





Agway Inc. 


Name 
Address 
City/Town 


Box 1333, Dept. Aas 

Syracuse, New York 13201 

Please send full information on Agway 
around-the-barn pipeline systems. 
Have an Agway farm systems salesman call 
to discuss your milk handling operation. 


does not, by itself, accomplish a 
great charitable goal. 

It is natural for us to become 
distressed and compassionate when 
we see mass human misery on the 
evening TV news. When we do, let 
us be grateful that the U.S. farmer 
and the U.S. food industry can pro- 
duce and market not only enough 
food for all Americans but huge 
quantities to export to other lands. 
Let us, too, constantly try to help 
those at home and abroad who have 
insufficient food, not only by giving 
them food, but by assisting them to 
become self-sufficient. 

But let us, as we strive to aid 
others, understand just what we are 
doing. Let us be charitable, but let 
us also be wise and, from our wis- 
dom, be realistic! 





It’s like having an extra hand at milking 
time. Call Agway for full information on 
how pipeline efficiency can be added 


to your operation. 
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Let us 
supply 


P.O. BOX 336, TAYLORVILLE, ILL 62568 e 


NAT. GAS e LIQUID e VAPOR e ELEC. 


AND CAGES — OSHA STD. 
Limited Number Dealerships 


your 


Besos) aS) Gs 
GRAIN BINS 


15’ DIA. THRU 60! DIA. 
UP TO 153,000 Bus. 


45° HOPPER 
BOTTOM TANKS 
12’ - 15’- 18'- 21’ - 24’ 
DIAMETERS 


HEATERS 


CHANNEL LOK FLOORS 


HEAVY DUTY LADDERS SO ss 


CENTRIFUGAL 
FANS 


_ Available shelved talanls 


s.F. KENNEDY NIEW/ PRODUCTS, INC. 


MAIL DEALER NAME 
COUPON ADDRESS 
TODAY, GROWER CITY STATE 
ZIP 





ff... send me the new 


good news 


_, New /... 
[Les 223D-1 


Or 


DeLaval 
owners 


Just what you’d 
expect from Maes 
. the ideal re- 
placement for the 
original DeLaval in- 
flation, and it costs 
less. The new 223D-1 
is especially designed 
for fast, gentle, com- 
plete milkout. Now’s the 
time to switch to Maes 
and profit in two ways... 
save on price, get better 
milk production. 


Packed in Poly Bags of 4 


INFLATION 


Takes the place of the 
ORIGINAL DeLaval 
O1 and 05 liners. 


ae ia big, 
a ___—s Sets of 4 inflations per 


set, packed in poly bag. 
@ $4.80 per set. (only $1.20 ea.) 


Maes 223D-1 inflation 
as indicated at right. 


My check or M.O. enclosed. a of 


NAME 

RFD OR BOX Ciy, 

COUNTY STATE zIP 

MAIL TO: MAES, Inc. ,Dept.aa-9sSHOLLAND, MICH. 49423 o 
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217 824-8171 
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Silage tips 


‘Fully dented from tip to toe’; 
“hard dough to early glaze”; “60- 
70% moisture.” These are all terms 
I've heard top silage-makers use to 
describe the best stage for making 
corn silage. Theyre all roughly 
equivalent, and they're all correct. 
Silage cut by these guides will be 
higher in feed value than wetter 
stuff. It will preserve well, and you 
won't have noticeable seepage losses. 

These guides also correspond with 
the best time for top field yields. By 
the time corn silage drops below 
70% moisture, its feed production is 
about complete. Above that stage, 
the plant is still hard at work making 
sugar, and depositing this in ears as 
starch and proteins. Below 70% 
moisture (roughly 45% moisture, 
considering kernels only), most of 
the sugar has been produced, though 
plants will continue to transfer sugars 
from stalk to kernels down to around 
62-65% moisture (35% as measured 
in kernels). 

Scientists tell us that seepage losses 
at higher moisture levels can be 
serious. This was certainly true on 
the farm where I grew up, because 
it tended to collect and ferment in 
the bull pen. We'd have a happy 
bull for days every fall! 

Worse yet, of course, we were 
losing sugars and other soluble nu- 
trients, the most digestible portions 
of our silage. These had to be re- 
placed and meant higher feed bills 
during the rest of the year. Leaving 
the silage a few more days in the 
field would have given us a soberer 
and more effective bull, improved 
feed value in the silo, and higher 
yields from the field. 


Drying Time 

How fast does corn dry down 
during the fall? To plan your silage 
harvest, a good rule of thumb is to 
figure a drop of about 42% per day 
after the milk stage has passed. 
Weather affects this, of course. A 
week of hot dry weather can pull 
moisture out in a hurry, and corn 
can drop up to 1% per day. Turn on 
the rain and moisture drops little, if 
at all. 

If corn continues to progress as 
it has started this year, we should 
have silage maturing earlier than 
normal. This will be a bonus for 
silage makers and should give us 
better quality silage for winter feed. 

If maturity does come on fast, you 
may want to watch early varieties to 
get them before they get too dry. 
Silage quality won't suffer until 
stalks are real dry; below 55% mois- 
ture. And even then you can add 
water at the blower. However, if 
leaves are dry you can get spoilage 
pockets in the silo, where leaves 
collect. 

The addition of ammonia to corn 
silage looks promising as a way to 


by Bill Pardee 


replace high-priced protein in you 
feed. Last year, a sprinkling of farm 
ers in the Northeast and Midwes 
tried this, following techniques de 
veloped at Michigan State and Peni 
State universities. This year, there’ 
be more, as the word spreads. 

New techniques permit the addi 
tion of ammonia to silage in the 
field as you chop, at the silo as you 
blow it in, or to the silage as you 
feed. Ammonia is a nitrogen forn 
easily converted to protein by bac 
teria in the cow’s rumen. Biggesi 
advantage is the savings you'll ge! 
over nearly all other protein sources 
This will vary, of course, dependin; 
on the difference between ammoni: 
costs and local prices for urea anc 
soybean oil meal. You'll have to pus! 
your pencil on this one... but mos 
times, your answer will come ou 
favoring ammonia. 

More milk may be an added bonus 
according to the Michigan State re 
searchers. They found cows respond 
ing with 3% more milk on ammonia 
treated silage. This was probabl) 
due at least in part to reduced pro 


tein loss during fermentation. 
Corn silage, on a dry-matter basis 


normally runs around 8% _ protein 
give or take a percent or so. Test: 
show you can easily boost this by 
4-5% with ammonia and gain a sub 
stantial reduction in your feed bill 
Samplings from silos on eight Penn- 
sylvania farms last fall showed tha 
ammonia users had boosted thei: 
silage roughly 4% in protein content 

Several ammonia forms are possibl: 
for use. Most economical seems t 
be the use of anhydrous-ammoni: 
gas. This can be passed through « 
“cold-flow converter” to shift it t 
the liquid form. Anhydrous is the 
cheapest form of ammonia availabl: 
in most areas, and a converter is in 
expensive to buy (under $150) 01 
easy to make if you're handy. 

The gas passes under pressure int« 
an expansion chamber, where som«¢ 
(about 15%) evaporates. This cool: 
the remainder of the ammonia int: 
a cold liquid (-28 degrees F.) tha 
can flow by gravity onto your silag: 
as it passes through your choppe 
or into your blower. Either way 
you get quick and thorough mixing 

Farmers who have used cold-flov’ 
ammonia in their silage are enthv 
siastic about results. There’s littl» 
ammonia odor outside the silo, the 
note, though some fumes can acct- 
mulate in closed silos. Best remedy 
is to keep a roof hatch open durin 
and for a few days after filling. 

Let your silage sit ten days befor? 
feeding, to permit ammonia to g) 
fully into solution in silage moisture. 
There’s an immediate color chang? 
in silage as it’s treated, farmers note, 
with the ammonia turning the forag 
a yellowish green. Coming out, th? 
silage may be a touch darker bvt 
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not noticeably so. Cows don’t appear 
9 notice any difference. 

Another technique, developed and 
vatented by Michigan State, involves 
dding ammonia (one part) to water 
our parts) and applying the mixture 
9 the silage. This too can be added 
t the chopper, but it’s often handier 

to add at the blower than to carry 
(he water to the field. 

One commercial product (Pro-Sil) 
as been developed that includes 
mmonia as a non-protein nitrogen 

source. It includes minerals along 
ith ammonia and seems to have 
orked well for those who have 
ried it. Youll want to check the 
dvantages of this product against 
ts cost, particularly as compared 
0 other nitrogen and protein sources. 

FDA approval has not yet come 
hrough for the “cold-flow’ tech- 
\ique, which to us looks most prom- 
sing. This seems tough to under- 
tand, since Pro-Sil has been granted 
“DA approval, and ammonia is am- 
nonia, no matter what tank it comes 
n. Extension workers...and com- 
panies selling ammonia...can’t le- 
rally recommend “‘cold-flow” until 
slearance is granted. 

When clearance comes, it’s likely 
hat animal scientists will recommend 
ummonia rates of six to eight pounds 
yer ton of corn silage (wet weight). 
(his means you'll have to know how 
auch corn silage you're harvesting. 
sest way is to weigh the amount of 

silage being handled. If you have a 
iruck scale this is no problem. If 
not, you can get an approximate 
weight by calculating the dimensions 
of your wagon and figuring in an 
average density of 20 pounds per 
cubic foot for freshly-cut corn silage. 

Taking the weight per load and 
the chopping (or blowing) time 
needed to handle that load, you can 
{gure your silage flow in tons per 
hour. From this you can figure your 
ammonia application rate in pounds 
per hour and in pounds per ton. 


Limitations 
As with other non-protein nitrogen 


sources, there are limitations on the 
use of anhydrous ammonia in your 
fceding program. You'll want to use 
essentially the same precautions you 
vould in feeding urea. Guidelines 
are available through county exten- 
sion offices. 

Anhydrous ammonia is the cheap- 
et nitrogen source available to us 
and it is widely available as a nitro- 
gen fertilizer. Note that caution is 
« must in using anhydrous ammonia. 
' is under high pressure in tanks, 

id a mistake can cost you your 

esight. Take extreme care in cou- 

‘ing hoses and have plenty of fresh 

ater available for dousing affected 
reas in case of accident. Before 
sing, check carefully recommended 

ifety precautions with your dealer 
r county extension agent. 


ilage Preservatives 

We're hearing a great deal this 
all about other silage additives, in- 
luding a number that have no par- 
icular nutritive value at all, but 
vhich are supposed to better pre- 
rve your corn silage. I’ve discussed 
hese with Carl Coppock, Cornell 
inimal nutritionist, and we have 
difficulty understanding where these 
lave value. 

Normal corn silage contains a 
300d balance of energy and protein 
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for desirable fermentation and preser- 
vation and needs no added chemicals 
to improve this. And even if preser- 
vation help were needed, the amount 
per ton suggested for these com- 
pounds is far below levels that could 
have any effect. 

Many of these products include 
flavoring agents, supposedly to boost 
silage taste-appeal. But healthy cows 
normally relish corn silage and will 
eat their fill without the addition of 
fancy flavors. We can find no re- 
search evidence indicating that these 
flavor-enhancers have any effect in 
coaxing cows to eat more silage. 

In sum, it seems these products 
have questionable value, and that 
you should consider carefully whether 
you have better ways to spend your 
money. 











Yes. With Aguay's new 
low-cost applicator that 
every farmer can 
afford to own. 


Now you can acid preserve and store 
high-moisture corn and grains anywhere on 
your farm. Whenever you wish. 


The portable Agway ExactaCase is easily 
adaptable to treat corn in all forms: Use it 
with your auger or elevator to treat shelled 
corn or ground ear corn and with addition of 
a cob tumbler to handle ear corn. 


No need for air-sealed storage or expensive dry- 
ing. No mold spores. Thanks to ChemStor and 
the Agway ExtactaCase. Ask Agway for details. 


What do you sup- 
pose the Virginia 
planter in whose hon- 
or that white spire 
was erected would 
have thought of this 
pulling contest? 
That’s the Washing- 
ton Monument and 
tractor-pulling came 
to the nation’s capi- 
tal this summer as 
part of the Smith- 
sonian _Institution’s 
Festival of American 
Folklife in observance 
of the bicentennial. 
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PART-TIMER 


For several reasons, I agree that 
part-time farmers should not be 
legislated out of business. 

Part-time farmers are an important 
link in the agricultural chain. Rather 
than hindering commercial farmers, 
they actually aid them by raising 
replacement heifers and _ feeder 
calves, as well as forage and grain 
crops — products all utilized by full- 
time farmers. Part-time farmers con- 


stitute a significant economic entity 
recognized by the USDA, PCA and 
yourself. 

Furthermore, the forbidding of 
part-time farming is inconsistent 
with the American free enterprise 
philosophy. It would be one. more 
step toward a totally government- 
controlled agriculture. We _ have 
legislation to control monopolies and 
conglomerates. Must we swing to 
the other extreme and attack busi- 
nesses for being too small? 

Mere consideration of such a law 
would open the proverbial Pandora’s 
box. For who and what is to de- 
termine the difference between part 
and full-time farming? If you dis- 
criminate in the area of agriculture, 
this ruling, to be fair, would have to 
apply to all sectors of the business 
world. 
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After I have spent five years build- 
ing a herd of registered beef cattle 
— buying the farm, the cattle, the 
machinery, working 14 hours a day 
—has someone the right to force me 
to quit because I derive some of my 
income from a non-farm source? 
This seems preposterous in the con- 
text of American opportunity for 
all. 

Beyond the aforementioned, there 
is the fact that part-time farming is 
an avenue by which one can enter 
full-time farming. There are so few 
means remaining to enter farming. 
Should we eliminate this one? 

Part-time farming also encourages 
people to stay on the land, thus 
keeping the land in the name of the 
people rather than in the hands of 
government and giant corporations. 
This is consistent with the American 
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LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
STAR AGRI PRODUCTS « DEPT. 115 * GOSHEN, IND. 46526 
Phone (219) 533-3131 





philosophy of private ownership, 
free enterprise and self-determina- 
tion. I hope we hear no more legis- 
lative speculation of this nature. — 
Ross Reid, teacher of English (and 
part-time farmer) 


NEED AG LEADERSHIP 


Is there any doubt in anyone’s 
mind that we need aggressive, well- 
informed and trained farm leader- 
ship? Farmers should be ready anc 
able to present agriculture’s story to 
service clubs, school children, senio1 
citizens and city dwellers. 

Who has the responsibility fo: 
development of this farm leadership 
...is it up to any one particular 
person or group? Should all farm 
groups, as well as ag colleges and 
agribusinesses, cooperate on_ this 
job? Can the petty jealousies, pet 
peeves, and “sacred cows’ of the 
agricultural community be put aside 
to further a common goal which is 
vital to all concerned? 

First, let’s put in perspective our 
present situation to see where we 
are, and what resources we have 
with which to work. My  observa- 
tions are my own, gathered in meet- 
ings over New York State and New 
England and do not necessarily apply 
to every local situation. 

The typical farmer is a man who 
works hard, long hours...who_ is 
more interested in producing food 
than marketing it. For generations, 
he has let someone else speak for 
him...be it Agway, Farm Bureau, 
a milk cooperative, or the county 
agent. If he did serve on a com- 
mittee or board of directors, the 
typical farmer was inclined to be a 
rubber stamp. 

I realize this paints a dark picture 
of farm leadership, and anyone can 
cite the exception who saw the op- 
portunity and did an outstanding 
job at farm leadership. I submit to 
you, however, that this haphazard 
development of leaders can no longe1 
be allowed to continue. Problems 
off the farm are too numerous and 
too complex for a relatively few 
people to cover all the crying needs 
for ag leadership. 


Record 


What have our colleges and Co- 
operative Extension done to develop 
farm leadership? Again, I am sure 
there are exceptions, but until very 
recently their record has been as 
sorry as the farmers’ record. We 
have seen no programs designed to 
develop leadership. Worse yet, we 
have seen some colleges retain con- 
trol over farmer organization, con- 
sistently beating down or freezing 
out any individual who “threatened” 
their hold on a particular commodity 
group. 

In Cooperative Extension, we 
have seen “rubber stamp”’ advisor) 
committees appointed by extension 
agents. Only recently have somé¢ 
counties started to make changes t« 
bring in true farm leadership as ai 
equal input into programs. 

Now to agribusiness, including 
farm cooperatives...can you namé¢ 
the advisory committee for you 
local Agway store or milk. coopera- 
tive? Nine chances out of ten, they 
are “‘go-along-with-management 


types. 
Is this really the way to develoy 
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farm leadership, or is this window 
dressing? In too many situations, 
farmers are finding to their dismay 
that these management-oriented 
committeemen or directors are cost- 
ing them money and services. Don't 
we really need farmer committeemen 
who think, ask questions, and make 
decisions instead of “rubber stamp- 
ing” decisions already made? 
Organizations 

Have our farm organizations done 
any better than farmers, ag colleges, 
Cooperative Extension, or agribusi- 
ness? Not much, but. at least they 
have tried to develop farm leader- 
ship. Their resources have been 
limited, and some of their field repre- 
sentatives have tried to do leadership 
jobs instead of teaching farmers how 
to do them. 

Underlying the development of 
farm leadership in all four groups 
is a question of money. This problem 
deserves consideration by organiza- 
tions and farmers. Is it fair for one 
man to not only give his time, but 
to bear his own expenses when he 
is acting for the whole farm com- 
munity? Organizations and farmers 
must find a way to reimburse the 
out-of-pocket expenses of their farm 
spokesmen. In fact, solving this 
financial problem may help to bring 
in more leaders who _ previously 
have been unable to contribute both 
time and money. 

Is the situation hopeless? Certain- 
ly not! Critical, yes! We need an 
awareness by all of the challenge... 
lack of enough farm leadership to 
cover all problem areas. The present 
leadership needs sources to go to in 
preparing testimony for hearings at 
county, state, or national levels. 

We need everyone working to- 
gether. The farm leadership is out 
there .. . it needs to be found, trained, 
nurtured, encouraged and used. The 
challenge is up to each segment of 
our great industry: farmers, ag col- 
leges, Cooperative Extension, agri- 
business, and farm organizations. — 
John D. Hotaling, Hudson, New York 


HIGH TAXES 


In a recent issue of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST under the section 
“Dollar Guide,” I noticed that you 
reported on farm real estate taxes. 
On a per-acre basis, New Jersey has 
had the highest farm real estate 
taxes in the nation for many years. 
In 1972, for example, we had an 
average per-acre tax of $22.77, as 
computed by the Economic Research 
Service (ERS) of USDA. 

As a result of procedures estab- 
lished on a nationwide basis, ERS 
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“So the price of feed went up. What's that got 
to do with the price we pay you for milk?”’ 
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revised its computations for New 
Jersey for the 1973 year and prior 
years. Thus, according to ERS, our 
per-acre tax rate moved from the 
nation’s highest to the third highest. 

We were puzzled by this change 
inasmuch as actual collection of 
taxes on New Jersey farmland (as 
reported by the New Jersey Division 
of Taxation) amounted to $33.1 mil- 
lion dollars. Using the ERS figure of 
1,018,000 acres of farmland, (our 
own estimate is that we are farming 
1,270,000 acres) our average tax rate 
per acre would be $32.51. Assuming 
that the ERS calculations for all 
other states are correct, New Jersey 
still would have the highest farm- 
land taxes in the nation. 

Recently representatives of my 
staff, the Crop Reporting Service, 


Division of Taxation and ERS to 
resolve this particular problem. — 
Phillip Alampi, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton, New Jersey 


the New Jersey Division of Taxation 
and USDA’s ERS met to try to rec- 
oncile these differences. It appears 
that our data are more complete 
than those of many states and the 
procedure used to compile the na- 
tional data is not tuned to these 
more sophisticated state data. 

Therefore, it appears that there is 
a need for guidelines for USDA to 
use where actual farm real estate 
and acreage data is available. Another 
ERS survey based on municipal 
assessors’. records is going to be con- 
ducted in New Jersey in the near 
future, which should help to recon- 
cile this difference. Hopefully, USDA 
guidelines will take into considera- 
tion those states which show the 
actual taxes collected. 

We will continue work with our 





APPRECIATION 


The longer | live, the more 
beauty | see 

In flowers and friends—in bush and 
in tree. 

It’s been there through life, but | 
must have been blind 

To the things which matter and now 
| find 

That in this God-given loveliness 
there’s so much to behold. 

That it softens the knowledge of 
growing old. 

— Mildred B. Davis, Hornell, New York 
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1. Agway’s free TDR Profile (a $15 
value) spells out the least-cost way 
to make the most of your home- 
grown forage and grain. 


2. Ratio:Right® feeds balance out 
those homegrown feedstuffs to as- 
Tice iced Mm enarl dayeme ec 
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3. LPS handles day-to-day. protein 


Your Enterprise man can put these 
profit-guarding tools to work for 
you. Contact him through your local 
store or representative. 
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needs. If a cow needs more protein 
than her normal ration supplies, she 
gets it easily and inexpensively from 
LPS. If she doesn’t, she passes up the 
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New soil-saving giants by Glencoe’ 


Designed for big-farm efficiency behind big-powertractors 





profitable farming. 





the big 4wd tractors. 





New Glencoe wing chisel plow— 
to 36’, it’s heavy, with full 32” clearance. Drives through trash and 
soil that would stop other chisel plows cold. Use this one behind 





New Glencoe 
wing Soil Savere 


Unique, useful, now bigger than ever. This 16’3” wing model tills 
up to 80 acres/day—right now or early spring. Cutting blades slash 
heavy stubble, root crowns. Thirteen helical-blade equipped 
shanks hammer through the soil, opening, blending, churning and 
covering up to 75% of the residue. Leaves a 
rough surface to soak up winter moisture and 
resist erosion. Other sizes from 8/9” to 

13/9”. A heavyweight—for capacity, for 











See our new Super-Duty chisel plow, too. Has Glencore® weighted 
frame. Built for high hp standard and 4wd power. Sized from 12¥2’ to 
17¥%2’ working width. A brute! Pull-type or mounted. Other models in all 


sizes from 7’ wide on up. 





soil-saver 


system 


Portable Elevator Division Dynamics Corporation of America, 985 E. Grove St., Bloomington, IL 61701 
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HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
BASEBOARD HEATING 





Now Available wiih 


Permanent Systems for Entire Homes—Portable Models for Single Rooms 


Now your family can enjoy the most 
wonderful indoor comfort in coldest, 
blustering weather! Provided by INTER- 
THERM’s soft, gentle, quiet, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat — without 
drafts or cold floors—that’s also the 
safest, cleanest, most healthful, econom- 
ical heat possible today. And without 
a central hot water heating system. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Individual 
Hot Water Electric Baseboard Heaters 
Takes the Place of Oid-Fashioned, Ex- 
pensive-to-Install, Space-Taking, Heat- 
Wasting Cenfral Heating Systems of All 
Types. And costs much less to insta! 
and maintain than any type of (properly- 
installed) natural or propane gas, oil or 
coal-burning central heating system. Be- 


Thermostat Control Maintains the 
Solution at Exactly the Temperature 
Necessary for Perfectly - Balanced, 
Floor-to-Ceiling Warmth at All Times 
— Regardless of Outside Weather. 
No too-hot and too-cold periods. No 
overheating to carbonize dust parti- 
cles that irritate nose and throat, 
dirty room furnishings. Can’t cause 
fire hazard. Can’t burn child, pet or 
scorch drapes — if they come in con- 
tact. Many more advantages. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and 
a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating 





cause it requires no furnace, boiler, 
pipes, ducts, flues, chimney, fuel storage 
tank or bin. And it has many advantages 
over conventional, electric resistance 
heating of all types. 


Patented Inner Works, Shown By Diagram 
Below, Makes This Possible. Consists of a 
copper tube inside of which an electric heat- 
ing element and a water-antifreeze solution 
—which never needs replenishing — are per- 
manently, hermetically sealed. Electricity 
heats the water-antifreeze solution — which, 
in turn, heats the rooms. 


Portable Model is Easy to Carry. Plugs into 
any 115-volt outlet. 
@ 


Protect yourself against oil and gas shortages 
and skyrocketing prices. Tell your dealer, 


builder or architect you want INTERTHERM 
heating! 





Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- [] My entire home. 
ee enanc cs Greate ea f] Office, nursing home, motel, school, etc. 
No obligation. Mail counon *oday! j Name BR aac abc tais lors ieee ore nes Phone soscc.ce oe 
INTERTHERM INC. : 
3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-95 | Address Rush lolaicdelcucliene (ciohons\ olelekeiers vole teKsliokel= ZA eetrrcttcietapes 
St. Louis, Mo. 63110 1-72 | town eerracia eos myc aote Srat Stators. 3 eee 
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INTERTHERM Air Conditioning. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


| INTERTHERM INC.; Dept. B-95 
| 3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 


Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full in- | 
formation, and prices. | am interested for heating: | 


(] Single, cold, hard-to-heat room. 





GRAIN PURCHASES 


Those bigger-than-expected Rus- 
sian purchases have Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl L. Butz whistling a happy 
tune. While he’s having some troubles 
with urban lawmakers who are yell- 
ing for export controls and com- 
plaining about food prices, the Soviet 
sales seemed to be helping the Sec- 
retary with farmers. 

“Butz has lucked out again,” said 
a farm organization critic of the 
Secretary. 

Without those substantial Soviet 
sales, a bountiful U.S. harvest would 
put heavier downward pressures on 
domestic markets. Not. only did the 
Russians buy more than expected, but 
global crop conditions appear to 
have deteriorated lately, pointing to 
stronger worldwide demand _ than 
had been anticipated. 

These changing circumstances are 
prompting USDA economists to 
adjust — upward — their forecasts of 
net farm income for this year. Where- 
as they had been predicting a net 
of about $21 billion in 1975, they 
now think it could run as high as 
$25 billion (which still would be 
$2.2 billion below last year). 


Export Controls 


Export controls on grains? Cer-- 


tainly not, if Butz has his way. But 
demand for some sort of controls 
was mounting, based mainly on con- 
sumer fears that food prices will rise 
sharply due to those Russian sales. 

Butz and other farm leaders in 
the Ford Administration were stress- 
ing their view that the market prob- 
ably had gone up about as much as 
it was going to, in response to the 
Soviet grain purchases. They ad- 
mitted that the exports might send 
food prices a bit higher than other- 
wise this year, but only a bit. 

That view, however, was not 
shared by some strong voices in 
Washington. One was that of Arthur 
Burns, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, who is not responsible 
to anybody, even the President, and 
whose banking system manages the 
country’s money. 

In testimony before the congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee, 
Burns referred to the Soviet sales as 
“embarrassingly large,’ and said he 
was concerned that they, might trig- 
ger the sort of food price rise that 
occurred after the big °72 deals with 
Russia. 

Flat-out export controls still did 
not look likely, but could come if 
U.S. crop prospects turned sour. 


Wheat Stocks 


Official estimates showed __ that 
even with exports on the high side 
of recent projections, wheat stocks 
at the end of ’76 will be about 500 
million bushels, 56% above the carry- 
over coming into this year, and 
highest since "72. Carryover stocks 
of corn by October of 1976 figure 


by Jay Richter 


Washington 
report 


to be about 841 million bushels, or 
an increase of 134% above estimated 
stocks of 319 million bushels by 
October of this year. 


FOOD PRICES 

Food prices —how much higher? 
Last year, they went up 14%%. A 
5%-to-6% increase for 1975 was 
projected by USDA forecasters early 
this year. They now look for a “mod- 
est’ advance beyond the earlier 
projection up to maybe 7% or 8% 
due mainly to (1) recent deteriora- 
tion in grain crops worldwide which 
nonetheless may still be a record, 
and (2) improvement. in the U.S. 
export outlook. 

If the promise of a bumper USS. 
feed grain crop suddenly turned 
sour, they warned, all bets are off. 


DAIRY SUPPORTS 


Watch those cross-country dairy 
hearings for testimony that puts 
added pressure on Agriculture Sec- 
retary Butz to increase price sup- 
ports this fall. Whether or not the 
Secretary is thinking of an increase 
is impossible to discern at the mo- 
ment. 

But he did promise last spring to 
review the price-support situation 
come this September, and has re- 
peated the pledge since that time. 
The congressional field hearings were 
not timed to coincide with Butz’s 
review of the support situation, ac- 
cording to Chairman Ed Jones (D- 
Tenn.) of the House Ag Subcommit- 
tee on Dairy & Poultry, but he con- 
siders the coincidence a good thing. 

If the hearings help Butz to make 
up his mind to raise supports this 
fall, says Jones, so much the better. 
Big idea of the hearings, he says, is 
to find out firsthand from dairymen 
themselves what they need in the 
way of new legislation — and then 
to come back to Washington and 
“write a bill that tries to meet those 
needs,” 

In other words, the basic purpose 
of the hearings is to try and write 
a new dairy program for the long 
haul — not something for this year. 

Lawmakers on the subcommittee 
are inclined to think present supports 
are too low, and are not working — 
either in terms of keeping up with 
parity (because of rising production 
costs), or in keeping up with the 
dollar-cents guarantee of $7.24 per 
hundredweight for factory milk. 

USDA purchases of dairy products 
—nonfat dry milk, cheese, and but- 
ter — are supposed to result in re- 
turns for the dairymen no less than 
the dollar-cents support rate. 

“Is there a better system of price 
support that we should be thinking 
about?” That, said a Jones aide, is 
one of the questions to which the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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NEW COVER CROP 


The latest conservation cover crop 
developed for use in the Northeast 
is the Lathco flatpea. The plant has 
“great potential to cover and stabil- 
ize disturbed and bare sites and to 
control erosion and water runoff,” 
claims Dr. Guy McKee, professor of 
agronomy at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

The new cover crop grows well 
even on such sites as sand, gravel, 
shale and mine spoils. Although best 
adapted to well-drained sites, it will 
provide acceptable cover if moder- 
ately well-drained. 

In sites having soil-test readings 
below pH 6.7, lime should be added. 
Where soil tests are not available, 
apply two tons of lime and 400 
pounds of 10-20-20 or similar fertil- 
izer (worked into the soil, if possible). 

Flatpea seed is fairly large and 
should be seeded as early as possible 


(Continued from page 18) 
subcommittee hopes to get answers 
during the field hearings. 

Initial hearings were held in late 
July in the New England area. Others 
are scheduled for Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania on September 19, and Bing- 
hamton, New York, September 20. 

Members serving on the dairy 
subcommittee wah Jones include 
Democrats Joseph Vigorito (PA), 
Bob Bergland (MN), David Bowen 
(MS), Richard Nolan (MN), Alvin 
Baldus (WI), John Krebs (CA), Mat- 
thew McHugh (NY); and Republicans 
James Jeffords (VT), Richard Kelly 
(FL), Tom Hagedorn (MN). 


MEAT PACKERS 


Legislation to amend the old 
Packers & Stockyards Act has en- 
countered an unexpected setback. To 
the surprise of practically all con- 
cerned, the Ford Administration 
came out against the bills aimed at 
assuring prompt payment and _pro- 
tection for stockmen against packers 


like American Beef, Inc., who go 
broke. 
Reason: the President wants to 


ut down on government regula- 
ions, and USDA’s Packers & Stock- 
ards Administration is a regulatory 
wency. 

The reason doesn’t make sense to 
arm leaders. Ford says he wants to 
reduce regulation to encourage com- 
petition. But what, the farm leaders 
ask, does prompt and sure payment 
to livestock sellers have to do with 
competition, except to help it? 

Some packers even mortgage meat 
that they’ve not paid for, the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
reported to Congress... “as brazen 
a form of thievery as exists in the 
white-collar world.” Cattle leaders 
are still hopeful the prompt-payment 
legislation will be passed, and signed 
by Ford. 





HORSING AROUND 


Tangled mane, unbrushed coat, 
Never coy or choosey... 

Our filly might be aptly called 
Just an appa-floozie. 


Maurine Martin 
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in the spring at a rate of at least 30 
to 40 pounds per acre...50 to 60 
pounds is better. The seed should be 
inoculated, using inoculant prepared 
for garden peas and sweet peas. 
Since it is somewhat slow to germin- 
ate, it should be seeded with peren- 
nial ryegrass or tall fescue to provide 
cover until the flatpea provides 
complete cover. 

Until further studies, the new 
plant is not recommended as forage 
for cattle, horses and sheep in the 
Northeast. 

Lathco flatpea has been released 
jointly by the Experiment Stations 
of Penn State and Cornell University 
in cooperation with the USDA Soil 
Conservation Service. As with most 
new crops, supplies were limited 
this year. 
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Rich Bennett (right) of Middle Village, 
president of the New York FFA Asso- 
ciation, greets Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz during the recent State Presi- 
dents Conference at Washington, D.C. 
The meeting was sponsored by General 
Motors Corporation. 


APOLOGIES 


Those ever-present little gremlins 
werent being watched closely 
enough when our list of horse judging 
contest winners was compiled, and 
the name of Raymond Warn, R.D. 3, 
Auburn, New York, was inadvertent- 
ly omitted. Raymond was one of 11 
top judges who won trophies as well 
as ribbons in this annual contest. This 
horse expert, by the way, is eight 
years old! 
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We call them “the hummers’’. They 
earned that name by the quiet way 
they wade thru heavy tonnage. And 
both quiet operation and high ca- 
pacity come from a new kind of new- 
breed engineering. 


Inside, for example, we use rubber 
belts —quiet rubber belts. And in the 
corn head, anew, almost vibrationless 
rotary sickle knife. Outside, we use 
lots of special acoustical shielding. 


All through these new Fox forage harvesters, improved 
design and precision component fit reduce the noise 
of metal on metal. Result: our new line of machines 


they’re a new 
breed of 





from the originator 
of forage harvesters 


runs so smoothly you hardly can hear the hum 


of the harvester over the sound of your tractor! 


One sound our new engineering didn’t tamper with. WS . 
to cut, cut, cut — that blends into ‘ 
a hum as a Fox tonnage terror reaches operating RPM. 


The tick, tick, tick... 


Fox knives are set to tick the shear- 
bar all across 120 inches of knife 
edge. No rip. No shred. The Fox 
bites sharp and clean to save hp. 
time and repairs under hard use. 


The ‘‘hummers” are power- anc 
Capacity-matched to tractors from 5§ 
hp up to as big as you can get. What- 
ever your needs, if you’re consider- 
ing new equipment, be sure to see 
this new breed of Fox from the origi- 


nator of forage harvesters. Look and listen to the new 
tonnage terrors that hum while they work. . 
Fox forage harvester dealer. Or write to: 


. at your 


Koehring 


Farm Equipment 
Appleton, Wisconsin 54917 


FD 7524 A 
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Growing 
your own 
hamburger 


Some northeastern rural residents 
have decided to try lowering their 
food costs by raising their own beef. 
Whether they can economically 
compete with the commercial beef 
operation is a question, but it is 
certain that there is a lot more to 
raising beef cattle than giving them 
some summer pasture and winter 
hay. 

Let’s look at a few of the things 
involved in getting a 100-pound 
calf ready for slaughter as a 1,000- 
pound steer: 


First, purchase only strong, healthy, 
large calves. It is best to deal di- 
rectly with the farmer so that you 
can be sure the calves received 
colostrum immediately after they 
were born. Colostrum is the milk 
produced by the calf’s mother the 
first few days after birth. If he has 
received colostrum soon after birth, 
rich as it is in disease-fighting anti- 
bodies, his chances for survival are 
greatly increased. 

When you bring your calf home, 
be sure to transport it in a clean, 
closed, draft-free truck or trailer. 
Keep in mind also that he is a young 
animal (perhaps only a few days old) 
and treat him accordingly. It is 
essential that he have a dry, well- 
bedded area free of drafts. 

He should receive milk or milk- 
replacer until he is eating one-and- 
a-half pounds of calf starter each 
day (four to six weeks old). This 
may be fed at about one pound of 
mixed replacer (or milk) per 100 
pounds of body weight per day on 
either a once- or twice-a-day feeding 
regimen. 

When you are ready to wean, cut 
him back gradually on liquid intake 
over a period of a few days. Another 
school of thought is to feed him 
about eight pounds of liquid per 
day over the length of the six-week 
period and wean him abruptly. Both 
methods work well. During the 
periods when your little “hamburger” 
is consuming milk or milk replacer, 
it is best to provide him with free- 
choice hay, water and a calf-starter 
type of grain. 

It is best to do any dehorning and 
castrating while he is still small. 
Because of a bull’s disposition, it is 
a lot safer to raise steers than bulls, 
especially as they grow older. Have 
your calf castrated by a veterinarian 
or someone with the proper tools and 
a lot of experience. 


You basically have three ways to 
raise the calf: 

1. High grain — protein supple- 
ment — total confinement 

a) Bring up to full feed of corn 
plus one-and-a-half pounds per day 
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of a 40-percent-protein supplement 
containing 4 to 5 percent calcium, 
or 

b) Bring up to full feed of grain 
plus two to four pounds legume 
hay and three-quarters to one pound 
of a 40-percent-protein supplement 
per day. 

It is essential not to allow calves 
on full feed to run out of feed. This 
method is readily applicable to 
using a self-feeder and requires 
minimum feed and manure handling, 
minimum labor and equipment 
requirements and a minimum length 
of feeding period until slaughter 
weight is reached. Calves on this 
type of a program will reach ap- 
proximately 1,000 pounds by about 
12 months of age. 

2. All silage (or two-phase pro- 
gram) 

a) Growing phase up to 650-800 
pounds. Feed 1 percent of body- 
weight in grain and full feed of hay 
or hay silage or full feed corn silage 
plus supplement. (Limit silage to 
five to ten pounds per head per day 
before 400 pounds.) 

b) Finishing to 1,000-1,200 pounds 
— Feed two to four pounds of hay 
or five to ten pounds of silage per 
head daily plus a full feed of grain 
plus supplement to balance ration or 
continue all silage. 

This sytem is most useful where 
equipment for silage and hay pro- 
duction and storage is available, and 
cost of grain is high. 

Calves fed by this method will 
reach 1,000 pounds by 14 months 
of age, or 15-16 months on the all- 
corn-silage method. 

3. Concentrates plus pasture 

a) Most beef calves in the North- 
east will be raised by this method. 
It should involve giving the calves 
a good start by feeding a concentrate 
mix at the rate of 1 percent of body 
weight and free-choice hay or silage. 

b) When calves get to eight 
months of age, some of their diet 
may be supplemented by pasture. 
The amount from pasture depends 
on its quality and the quantity per 
head available. As pasture runs out, 
protein supplement lick tanks pro- 
vided by most feed mills can effec- 
tively stretch pasture. 

c) If you take the approach that 
you ll rough them out over a two or 
even three-year period on poor qual- 
ity roughage or unimproved pasture, 
you can greatly improve the meat 
quality by starting six to eight weeks 
prior to slaughter to keep the steers 
confined, eliminate roughage intake 
and full-feed corn mixed with a pro- 
tein supplement. — Harry Randy, 
Regional Dairy Specialist, Miner 
Institute, Chazy, New York 


Get Trojan‘s consistently good 


corn performance from: 


Elmer 
Ringoes 
Stewartsville 


Auburn 
Basom 
Belleville 
Blossvale 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Cape Vincent 
Carthage 
Chateaugay 
Chazy 
Chittenango 
Clifton Springs 
Darien 
Dickinson Ctr. 
Dover Plains 
East Aurora 
Fairport 
Gorham 
Gouverneur 
Gowanda 
Greenwood 
Hammond 
Houghton 
Kennedy 
Kirkwood 

La Fayette 
Marathon 
Medina 
Medina 
Munnsville 
Newport 

New Woodstock 
Oakfield 
Perry 

Port Leyden 
Putnam Station 
Ransomville 
Richfield Spr. 
St. Johnsville 
Schuylerville 
Scipio Center 
Scottsville 
Sherburne 

S. New Berlin 
Sprakers 


Troy 
Trumansburg 
Warsaw 
Waterloo 
Waterville 

West Edmeston 
Wolcott 
Wyoming 





NEW JERSEY 


George Coleman 609-358-8528 
R. Gregory Manners 609-466-3207 
Barry A. Oberly 201-859-2007 


NEW YORK 


Donald E. Sharpe 315-252-7636 
Lawrence E. Diver 716-762-8267 
Maurice L. Herron 315-846-5415 
David Bielby 315-339-1596 
Rudolph Blesy 716-941-5102 
Elmer Sheffer 716-822-1892 

Boss Farm Supply 315-654-6084 
Richard L. Miller 315-493-0116 
Fred J. Otis 518-425-3473 
Benjamin W. Sanger 518-846-7385 
Donald Taylor 315-687-9270 
Jerome Diver 315-462-9440 

Jas. H. Burkhardt, Sr. 716-547-2241 
Craig Jesmer 518-529-7350 

Philip Tabor, Jr. 914-877-3320 
Gordon Stoddard 716-652-1784 
Irving Ellsworth 716-223-1135 

Ed Pease 315-596-5200 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Beech Creek J. Dale Peters 717-962-2592 
he rm 820 | Re Ste 82 
utler arence Henricks 814-283-3801 
See ere Canonsburg Ben M. Weaver 412-745-8907 
Paul Reukauf 716-567-8865 Centre Hall Duane R. Ilgen 814-364-1507 
Jeff Cooper 716-267-3495 Conneaut Lake Clifford H. Hebert 814-382-8162 
Lawrence Copeland 607-775-3383 Dalton ra IE AE) 
Edward Luchsinger 315-696-8869 Danville Joseph M. Gross 717-286-1561 
Lloyd E. Brown, Jr. 607-849-6466 Edinboro Michael B. Hartenbach 814-734-3665 
Donald alae 716-765-9080 Elysburg David D. Blass 717-672-9500 
Chester Zelazny 716-798-3953 Hadley Larry G. McCloskey 412-253-3564 
Robert Wagner 315-495-3664 Holbrook Norman E. Lewis 412-499-5456 
Charles Salm 315-845 8763 Kittanning T. Craig McKee 412-297-5534 
Thomas Nieais:6627 118 Lake City Lawrence R. Frey 814-774-9068 
Lewisburg John R. Walter 717-523-9039 
Ag Equipment, Inc. 716-948-3511 - Martinsburg James H. Baker 814-793-3493 
aes eee Mifflintown Gerald Hart & Sons 717-463-2775 
Norman Nadeau. Jr. 518-547-8296 Milton Foster E. Weaver 717-524-0317 
Staple oAerss tie 716-751-9715 Muncy William P. Robbins 717-546-6859 
Been Nescopeck Dale A. Brown 717-752-5387 


Jack Guardi 315-858-1494 
Edward Damin 518-568-7567 
H. Moak Farm Supply 518-695-3261 


New Bethlehem Robert D. Brown 814-745-2549 
New Bloomfield John W. Adams 717-582-2348 


New Castle Robert E. Armstrong 412-658-4858 
ee eke ee Prospect James M. Colteryahn 412-865-2260 
OD gee) Punxsutawney Lawrence G. Bair 814-427-2479 


Ken Tuttle 607-847-4519 


Roaring B H. -324- 
Donald Weaver 607-859-2451 oaring Branch Jon H. Cooper 717-324-5724 


Selinsgrove Robert M. Klingler 717-374-8363 
Thomas Weaver 918-673-5279 Smicksburg Ralph Hicks 412-286-9072 
Walter Weaver 010-073-2290 Vanderbilt  Stoneroad McCracken 412-677-2158 
Henry Buck 518-279-3625 Wellsboro James R. Hazelton 717-724-4238 
Horace W. Smith 607-387-9872 Wysox Ralph M. Cook 717-265-2014 
James J. Daniel 716-796-5502 
Weldon E. Lawrence, Jr. 315-539-8021 VERMONT 
S. Merriman & D. Edick 315-841-4375 Barre Allen F. Curtis 802-476-8960 
Alvin & Jane Sherman 315-855-7590  Enosburg Falls Earl Stanley 802-933-4236 
Ronald W. Eygnor 315-594-2837 Middlebury William J. DeVoid 802-388-2241 
Jackson W. Slane 716-584-3781 Vergennes Burpee’s Garage 802-759-2101 


ATLANTIC DIVISION MANAGER 
Lynn R. Loken — York, PA 17402 
717/757-5973 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGERS 


James H. Blose, Butler, PA 16001 412-282-4806 
Lawrence Diver, Basom, NY 14013 716-762-8267 
Robert G. Fisher, Madrid, NY 13660 315-322-4407 
Eugene G. Hoover, Lititz, PA 17543 717-569-0756 
Stanley J. Rimkunas, Hoosick Falls, NY 12090 518-686-4215 
Michael P. Spyker, Centre Hall, PA 16828 814-364-9684 
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LIVESTOCK 





K-9 Control — Last year, claims 
were filed in 2,482 cases of dogs 
killing or injuring domestic animals 
in New York State . . . including 2,329 
sheep. 

New York’s dog control laws, first 
enacted in 1929 to “help prevent 
livestock depredation by dogs run- 
ning at large, and indemnify live- 
stock owners for their losses due to 
dogs,” are enforced by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets. In 1974, claims were up by 
2GLE OVI. Oto, Aud: a= stOLale ot 





orthern New York: 


XS94. 
Dutstanding performer, 
year after year. Excellent 
seeciling vigor. Fast, early 
growth. Good stress 
olerance. Highest yield 
potential we know of for 
under-100-day maturity 
Ihybrids. 

Nield Mate: TXS85. 


Which Trojan hybrids will work best for you? The primary 
hybrid for your locality, or a Yield Mate...or both? Your 
rojan dealer knows. He'll ask about your soil type, farming 


Prac ices and yield goals. 







Order Trojan. 





\nd then your Trojan dealer will recommend Trojan 
ybr ds that will work best for you, on your farm. Hybrids 
glvir.g consistently good performance, year after year. 


$239,658 was disbursed from dog 
control moneys following appraisal 
of all claims by local assessors. Ap- 
parently the dogs have a lot more 
teeth than the laws, state and local, 
that have been enacted to control 
them. 


Waste Water — Even dairy farmers 
with big herds can have a depend- 
able year-round disposal system for 
waste water from milking. In a 
model system developed for the 150- 
cow milking center at Penn State, 
flush water and manure from the 
milking area are discharged by gravi- 
ty to a separation bed. Here solids 
are retained for later spreading, and 
liquids are released through a screen 
to a float-controlled pressure pump 
and piped underground to sprinkler 


outlets for irrigation. Irrigation area 


is planted in permanent pasture. 

In the two years the system has 
been in operation, it has been rela- 
tively trouble-free. Odor and_ fly 
problems have been minimal. With- 
in a few hours of spreading, the 
manure has the aroma and con- 
sistency of humus. Very few freez- 
ing problems with the pump and 
sprinkler system have been en- 
countered. 

For further details, write: Prof. 
Howard D. Bartlett, 223 Agricultural 
Engineering Building, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 


Tested —The American Simmental 
Association became in 1972 the first 
American breed organization to 
issue performance reports on all sires 


2sonsistent corn. 


Central New York: 


TXS99. 


Called the most beautiful 
hybrid by many corn 
growers. This dark green, 
vigorous hybrid resists 
stress. Great stalk quality, 
outstanding disease 
tolerance. Top harvestability. 
Heavy, hard-textured grain. 
Yield Mate: TXS102. 


Southern New York: 


TXS102. 


Year after year, growers 
who put in the management 
take out terrific yields of 
TXS102. Widely adaptable 
to various growing 
conditions. Tremendous 
response to fertilizer. 

A super hybrid. 

Yield Mate: TXS102A. 


TROJAN 


Consistent corn 


© Trojan Seed Company, 
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used within a breed. An annual Sire 
Summary, and a midyear Supple- 
ment is issued...each is cumula- 
tive, so that the current issue has 
data on all Simmentals registered 
from January 1, 1969 to May 11, 
1975. Performance records on prog- 
eny of 853 Simmental sires have been 
processed by the Association. 

ASA requires that all purebred 
bulls be indexed, not just a select 
few. Partly for this reason, the ASA 
was named “Organization of the 
Year” in both 1974 and 1975 by the 
Beef Improvement Federation. 

Sires are evaluated on the basis 
of 13 heritable traits of economic 
importance, as exhibited by the prog- 
eny...birth and weaning weight, 
carcass cutability, for instance. For 
details about the breed, contact the 
organization at 1 Simmental Way, 
Bozeman, Montana 59715...or, in 
the Northeast, Owen R. Boyd, 11 
Esterich Road, Poughkeepsie, New 
York 12683. 


Handbook — A clearly-illustrated 
publication entitled “Livestock 
Waste Facilities Handbook” is avail- 
able from: Midwest Plan Service, 
Agricultural Engineering Building, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 
50010 for $2 per copy. Its 94 pages 
discusses and explains various equip- 
ment needed for handling and disposal 
of manure. 

Sections of the publication include: 
characteristics of animal wastes, col- 
lecting livestock wastes, collecting 
runoff, flushing gutters, storage, 
liquid-solid separation, biological 
treatment, waste transport, and utili- 
zation of manure. 


Separator — A unique filtration sys- 
tem at North Central Iowa Pork Pro- 
ducers’ new 5,000-hog confinement 
facility near Clear Lake, Iowa, sepa- 
rates waste solids from liquid and 
elfminates practically all the offen- 
sive odor. The residue can be used 
as bulk-spread fertilizer, or with 
further drying, can be bagged and 
sold as a commercial fertilizer. 

The liquid strains into a lagoon 
for recycling through the new, flush- 
type confinement building. Full in- 
formation about the system, the first 
of its kind in the country, can be 
obtained from: Idrex, Inc., Dept. 
AA, Frankfort, Illinois 60423. 





The ‘‘Liquidrex Micro-Strainer’’ sepa- 
rates animal waste solids from the 
liquid at North Central lowa Park Pro- 
ducers’ new confinement facility near 
Clear Lake, lowa. Bill Hammond, as- 
sistant manager of the facility, here 
tends the machine. 
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VANE 


Comes in 5 power sizes 


More and more farmers are discovering new 
value leaders in Case/David Brown tractors. In 
all5 power choices—43 to 80 pto horsepower. 


What gives them their top value? The right 
power. The right field speeds. The right price. 


Values! Farm bred engines that respond im- 
mediately to changing load demands. 


Value! Compare transmissions. 12-speed syn- 
chromesh is standard equipment. The option of 
Hydra-Shift transmissions in the 1200 and 1400 
series provides 4 on-the-go speed selections in 
each of 3 forward ranges. Great for pto work! 


Value! Items like a heavy box section main 
frame to hold engine and transmission in firm 
alignment. Ceramic coated mufflers. Heavy 
drawbars with wide-range adjustments. A hand 
rubbed prime coat and baked enamel finish. 


5 value choices: the 43 hp 885, 53 hp 990, 58 hp 
995, 65 hp 1210-1212 and the new 80 hp turbo- 
charged 1410-1412. Isn't value like this worth a 
visit to your Case dealer? J | Case Company, 
Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


JiCase 


A Tenneco Company ® 


995 





doing something about it. 





/our Case 
fractor 
Specialist. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
PLAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 


NEW YORK 


ADAMS CENTER 
Coe-Pettit Equipment Co. 
BATAVIA 


Monroe Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 


CANANDAIGUA 


Monroe Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 


FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 


Monroe Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 


HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 


Monroe Tractor & !mplement Co., Inc. 


PREEES 

Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment Co., Inc. 
SAVANNAH 

Saeli Brothers 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt., Inc. 
WESTFIELD 

Joe LaPorte Farm Equip. 


NEW JERSEY 


COLUMBUS 
Engle Farm Supply 
FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Brothers 


MAINE 


BANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 


BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 

PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 








Dates to Remember 


Sept. 4 - Fruit Day, Penn State 
Agricultural Research Center, Rt. 
45, 10 mi. S.W. of University 
Park, Pa. 


Sept. 5-7 - 52nd Annual Yorktown 
Grange Fair, Rochambeau Park 
Fairgrounds, Yorktown Heights, 
Napa 


Sept. 6 - Cornell Forest Owners 
School, Morrison Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Sept. 10-21 - Eastern States Expo- 
sition West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts 


Sept. 11 - Cornell Farm Crops 
Field Day, Aurora, N.Y. 


Sept. 13-14 - Annual Pioneer 
Festival, Busti, N.Y. 


Sept. 14 - First Annual Western 
New York Draft Horse Field Day, 
HartlandamNimyr 1 saadeesWaot 
Johnson's Creek off Rt. 104 


Oct. 21-22 - National Meeting on 
Poultry Health and Condemnations, 
Delmarva Convention Hall, 
Delmar, Md. 


Oct. 24 - Maryland Angus Fall 
Quality Show and Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Frederick Md. 


Oct. 25-28 - 103rd Annual Session 
New York State Grange, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 


Nov. 1 - Rockingham Craftsmen 
Annual Fall Fair, Kingston 
Swasey Gym, Rt. 111, Kingston, 
INGaves 


Nov. 7 - New Jersey Cooperative 
Marketing Associations Annual 
Meeting, Hightstown, N. J. 


Nov. 10-13 - 37th Annual NYS 
Pesticide Conference, Alice 
Statler Auditorium, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 10-18 - 109th Annual Session 
National Grange, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Nov. 19-20 - New Jersey Farm 
Bureau Convention, Governor 
Morris Inn, Morristown, N. J. 


Nov. 21-27 - National Farm-City 
Week 


Nov. 25-26 - Annual Meeting 
Inter-State Milk Producers Cooper- 
ative, Host Farm, 2300 Lincoln 
Highway, East, Lancaster, Pa. 


WHACKS 
QUACK 





\y\ (Ni a J) os 
Wed Z Uf apt 

Reader Ward Worden of Remsen, 
New York, reports getting rid of 
quackgrass in his garden by applying 
a large amount of newspapers. He 
ran papers through a shredder, then 
applied them to a depth of six inches 
and plowed ’em under. The result 
... quackgrass disappearance . . . sur- 
prised him. 

Guess all that bad news was too 
much for even this persistent weed! 


ANLIFAILIRA = Timothy blend 
For High Yields of Quality Hay 







HOFFMAN 





ALFALFA 71% TIMOTHY 29% 


This high yielding Hoffman Formula caught on right 
from the beginning, and is now at the top of the list. in 
popularity. 

It’s a scientific alfalfa/timothy formulation that helps 
progressive grassland farmers reach new high levels of 
high-quality forage on good, fertile, well-drained soil. 


All alfalfas are newer, improved types — most ex- 
clusive with Hoffman. The strong points of the different 
strains combine to give you broad disease protection in 
vigorous, long-lived stands. Timothy strains have been 
selected for leafiness and yieldability. 


This is only one of 14 outstanding hay, grass silage 
and pasture formulas from Hoffman. See your Hoffman 
Seed Man for details. 


Hoffman Seeds, Inc. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster Co.), PA. 17538 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 Farm Seed Specialist 


Sharp demand for MixMill 
feed processing systems 
creates new distributor 
opportunities 


Today’s farmer must centralize Mix-Mill’s 100% Distributor oriented 
: oases program offers you: 

his feed processing in order to cut 6 Regional Managers for management 

cost and save time.We at Mix-Mill assistance. 

offer total equipment systems =; Peroueh Geitinsiproerain ton your 

; : salesmen. 

for centralized feed processing... Factory trained personnel to assist 
on start-up installations. 

@ Solid warranty program. 

@ Rapid back-up service. 

©@ Local advertising programs quickly 
establish you as Mr. Mix-Mill. 

® Major farm show exhibit. 

@ National advertising programs. 
There’s more!!! 


For immediate information call me, 
Tom Rampy, Manager of Marketing, at 
(219) 824-3400 or send in our coupon 
__and get the full story, today! 


y 








This is why a Mix-Mill system is so 
saleable. 

This, coupled with our vigorous corpo- 
rate Distributor support 
and your local sales 
expertise, will be an 
unbeatable combination 











g INC.,1248 S. Main St., Bluffton, IN 46714 
. . Pleas€ Contact me about a Mix-Mill dealership: 














Name Title 
Firm Phone 
A Addréss iy 
AVA City State Zip 








A Subsidiary of International Systems & Controls Corporation Present business activities 
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ENTILATIO 


IS MORE THAN 
a 


Doc Mettler 





An agency that sends young peo- 
ple abroad as exchange students tells 
them to “expect the unexpected.” 
This is good advice for anyone today, 
particularly dairy farmers. One can- 
not count on things being the same 
two days in a row on a dairy farm 
or in the dairy business. It is the 
person who plans for these unex- 
pected happenings that is able to 
stay in business. 

For over 25 years, dairymen and 
veterinarians have relied on the New 
York State Mastitis Control Program 
to help them control, and yes, pre- 
vent mastitis in their herds. Suddenly, 
in late June it was announced that 
as of August 1, the program would 
be abandoned. Later, however, this 
move was reversed. 





Jamesway, All-Season Ventilation System 
controls condensation, drafts, odors automatically 


It’s a complete system 
of matched components 
To provide a comfortable, 
healthful and profitable 
environment for your live- 
stock, you need a ventila- 
tion system tailor-made 
for your building and herd size. Before you buy, talk 
to Jamesway’s planners, experienced in thousands 
of successful installations. 


The All-Season Ventilation System uses continuously 
running fans to recirculate room air to all parts of the 


Reaction 


I will not go into my personal re- 
actions to the politics behind the 
push to drop the program. However, 
we as dairymen and veterinarians 
should do some real soul-searching 
to determine if we were really using 
the program to the best advantage 
during the years it was not seriously 
questioned, and what we can do to 
make use of what we learned from 
it in all these years. 

Every dairy herd should be under 
some sort of mastitis control and 
prevention program, whether it be 
making use of what the state has to 
offer, or one planned with the local 


building by blowing it through a series of holes in 
the air distribution tubes. Fresh air is added whenev- 
er exhaust fans in the wall turn on and air intake 
shutters automatically open. Circulating fans then 
mix room air with fresh outside air and this blend is 
distributed in the building through the distribution 
tube. When the exhaust fans shut off and the shutter 
closes, room air continues to circulate to maintain 
comfort level. You get fresh, clean, dry, healthful air 
— and improved production from dairy cows, calves, 
beef cattle, hogs or poultry. But don’t take our word 
for it — ask a neighbor who owns a Jamesway. 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 





VOLUMATIC® II — si- 
lage distributor-unload- 
er. Big capacity. 3- 
point suspension. Pow- 
er ring drive. No 
weights to adjust ... 
no bull wheel. 


BIG JIM® silage dis- 
tributor-unloader. Auto- 
matic filling, quick 
changeover, top un- 
loading, bottom dis- 
charge. Big capacity, 
automatic operation. 


VOLUME-BELT=® caitle 
feeder — ‘“‘Belts-it-out’’ 
fast and quiet with no 
feed separation. Big 
14-inch belt moves 
feed fast ... in your 
barn or outside. 


BARN CLEANER — 
Rugged chain type 
pulls up to 700’ of 
loaded chain. Cleans 
up to 23’ per minute. 
Shear pin protection. 
Its fast and rugged. 


BARN EQUIPMENT — 
Hot-dip galvanized _in- 
side and out for long 
life. Complete line of 
stalls, stanchions, 
pens, water Cups, cow 
mats, accessories. 


veterinarian. New York, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts have had excellent 
state-financed mastitis programs... 
how good I really didn’t realize until 
recent years when I began to have 


contact with other areas where no 
such programs exist. 
Criticism 

The criticism of some that “New 
York has had a program for 25 years 
and there is as much mastitis now 
as when it started” is absolutely in- 
correct. The herds examined for the 
first time now may have just as high 
a percentage of infection as those 
examined for the first time in 1947, 
but hundreds of herds today are on 
yearly tests that are simply a check 
to show they are still free of “strep 


>. TES 
Jamesway~ works so you can farm 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, prompt service, dependable parts 





Plattsburg — Alfred Bedard . . . . . 518-563-1809 
St. Johnsville — Valley Equipment Co... . 518-568-7414 
Schoharie — William Roese, Jr.. . . . . . 518-827-5770 


NEW YORK 
Akron—Don Beck, Inc... ...... 
Alexander — H. D. Brown & Son . 


Elma —Smith Farm Supply ...... . 716-652-3379 
Elmira — Charles Olin & Sons . . 607-739-2042 


716-542-4495 ace 
Goshen—Gor Dun’s Inc. .. . 2... 914-294-5522 


716-343-5981 


Amsterdam —Albert Anderson... . . . 518-842-1762 Gouverneur — Jones Farm Supplies . . . . 315-287-3210 Seneca Falls — Salerno Farm Supply 315-568-6246 erie: pages ease TE Falke) hs Nena 
Andover —D. & L. Feed, Inc. 607-478-5331 Groveland — Groveland Farm Service 716-243-0846 Sharon Springs — Harold Dingman Co., Inc. 518-284-2174 ag (streptococcus agalactiae) after 
Apulia Station — Woodford Brothers, Inc.. . 315-696-5356 Hamburg — Abbott's Richardson Milling Company Sherburne — Harold F. Sawyer Farm & Home Supply, Inc. 15 or more years. 

Argyle —Jack’s Surge Service... . . 518-638-8382 716-649-3511 607-674-9060 A 


In the beginning, it was money 
well spent by the state to finance 
the program, because it helped 
everyone to learn more about the 
disease of mastitis. But is it still 


315-938-5416 
518-663-8198 


716-988-3303 
716-343-5960 
607-652-6321 
914-868-2200 
315-469-7172 
607-369-9179 
914-895-3939 


Henderson — Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. 
Johnsonville — Cross Dairy Equipment. . . 
Lacoma — Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 
315-387-3956 
Linwood — Noble Farm Service, Inc. . 716-584-3866 
Lisle — Earl Kenyon & Son . .. . 607-849-3916 
Little Falls— Don's Pump. ....... 315-823-4622 


South Dayton — Ecker’s Equipment... . 
Stafford — Plattens Custom Service, Inc.. - 
Stamford — Eklund Farm Machinery . 
Stanfordville — Stanford Enterprises, Inc... 
Syracuse — Campbell Construction Co.. . . 
Unadilla — Earls Poultry Farm... . . 
Wallkill — Garrison's Farm Supply 


518-885-5609 
518-483-2557 
607-776-6220 


Ballston Spa — Charles 0. Garrison . 
Bangor — Southworth Farm Supplies 
Bath — Helm Agric. Equipment . peat 
Blossvale — Jay's Sales & Services, Inc. . . 315-337-7140 
Cairo — Cole's Farm Equipment 518-622-3389 
Canastota— Fisher Farms. ...... . 315-697-7039 


Canton — Robinson Farm Equipment 315-386-8551 Walton — Van Blackman . .. . 607-829-3651 tae ea : ee a ; : 

Cape Vincent — Boss Farm Supply 315-654-6084 Lockport — Taylor Hardware... 2. . 716-433-5409 Warsaw — Wyco Farm Equipment . i 716-796-3370 necessary? If a dairyman takes the 
Chatham —Bervy Equipment Co., Inc 518-392-2505 Lowville — Maurice Roes & Sons . . 315-376-6959 Weedsport — Blumer Supply . 315-834-7221 advice of people who have learned 
Clymer —Dandee Service. ...... . 716-355-8844 Lyons — Schleede Farm Supply... . . . 315-946-6822 West Berne — R. S. Moreland Construction. 518-872-0355 f ae : 
Cochecton — Cochecton Mills, Inc. . . . . 914-932-8282 mee. Calhoun Equipment Co. . . . 518-235-0089 West Bloomfield — Coakley Power Equipment Co. from the program and dips teats, 
Cuba — Wixson Dairy Supply, Inc... . . 716-968-1199 Iddlesex—Delos Dann ..... . . 315-584-3487 : 716-624-1057 ‘ . . ilks ; qa clean 
Delevan — Tri-Town Dairy Supply, Inc... 716-496-5220 Moravia — Hewitt Brothers, Inc. . 315-497-0770 West Winfield — West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. treats dry COS milks with a clean, 


315-822-3771 
607-467-2935 


consistent routine, houses his herd 
properly and keeps the milking ma- 
chine maintained properly, he should 
be able to produce milk acceptable 
to any market in the country. So do 
we even need a mastitis program? 
We do need the program. We 
need it to keep check on our clean 
herds, and even more so for those 
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607-564-3485 
914-878-6832 


Newfield — Mazourek Farms . 


716-358-2861 Seen 
Patterson — Philbeth Farm Repair 


607-264-6831 


East Randolph — H. & H. Farm Service 


East Springfield — Homer Fassett Windsor — 


Dew Dec Farms, Inc 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Ave. 


Design specifications are subject to change without notice Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 V-5S 





astitis control 


of us who get into trouble because 
even though we try to follow the 
rules, we get too big too fast, get 
careless, or bring in trouble with 
purchased cows. But again, should 
the program be financed by the 
state? Why should everyone pay for 
the mistakes of a few? 

The research and teaching value of 
the program certainly should be con- 
sidered as a gain for everyone, and 
taxes to cover the cost of administra- 
tion of these functions are monies 
well spent. Recent advances in com- 
puter evaluation will, if the program 
is continued, add much to our store 
of knowledge of the disease. 

Even though mastitis is not a 
public-health problem, every ounce 
of milk destroyed ...or milk never 
produced because of mastitis... is 
an ounce which is already paid for 
but which never becomes part of 
the food supply of this hungry world. 
Some might say that for this reason 
alone the state should pay for mas- 
titis control. But wouldn’t it be more 
in keeping with a democratic free 
society to pay the dairyman enough 
for his milk so he could finance his 
own mastitis control? 


Produce More 

A strep-ag-free herd will generally 
produce 10% more milk than the 
same herd in which the disease is 
not controlled. A dairyman who is 
making a profit on his milk (and ’'m 
sorry to admit that this is difficult 
to do in 1975), can well afford to 
carry on mastitis control. To be a 
little stronger, he can’t afford not to! 

Too many dairymen, however, 
will not seek help from the program 
until they are in trouble with the 
milk plant. Then, since the program 
is free, they'll follow it long enough 
to get their market back and then 
return to their old habits. Perhaps 
if they had to pay $2 per cow (which 
still would not cover the entire cost 
of the program), they would have 
more respect for it and follow its 
advice continually, not just for the 
short time it takes to get back into 
the market. 

All too often, this same attitude 
is seen in state or federally-financed 
programs. The good dairyman does 
all he can to control TB, brucellosis 





“I'm not interested in how little you'll make. I’m 
interested in how much I'll make.” 
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and any other disease whether he, 
or some government agency, pays 
the cost. A few who don’t cooperate 
make it hard for all the rest by pro- 
ducing poor-quality milk and leaving 
their herds as potential sources of 
infection to others. One of the big- 
gest problems about this non-cooper- 
ation is that the people who are 
guilty of it don’t read farm maga- 
zines or Extension Service bulletins, 
nor do they attend and listen at 
meetings where good advice is given. 

The future of the New York State 
Mastitis Control Program still does 
not have an ironclad guarantee for- 
ever. Whether it be abandoned com- 
pletely at some future time or not, 
it is surely going to be more expen- 
sive to have a complete mastitis- 
control program. On the other hand, 


dairymen who do not carry out some 
sort of a mastitis control program in 
their operation will not be able to 
stay in business in these rough and 
troubled times. 

Many people have almost uncon- 
sciously been practicing good mastitis 
control in their herds for as long as 
they have been in business. It may 
sound hard hearted, but the dairy- 
man who will not even try to pro- 
duce high-quality milk is hurting all 
the rest of us, whether we be dairy- 
men or veterinarians, and we would 
all be better off if he went into some 
other form of agriculture. 

If you are not satisfied with the 
mastitis picture in your own herd, 
consult your veterinarian and ask him 
to help you set up your own control 
program. If your state does have a 


program, it certainly should be the 
basis for your home program. If not, 
what has been learned from the New 
York program during the past 25 
years will still be the basis. We have 
been fortunate to have the program 
as long as we have, and hope it will 
long continue. 





TO ONE AWAY 
by Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


How to find a walk, a street 
We have not strolled together, 
How to look back at the sun 
Without the thought of weather 
We wore upon our shoulders: how 
To build with broken pieces 
A kind of world, a kind of life 
After sharing ceases...... 


Last fall, when | heard the news from 
the midwest that supplies of seed corn 
were going to be short, | knew prices 
would start climbing. | asked my 
Stanford dealer about it, and he told me 
that the smartest thing for me to do was 
to order my NK corn early. He told me 
that the people at Stanford shared my 
concern about higher prices — and they 
did something about it. They authorized 
my dealer to give me price protection on 
my early NK order. That meant that if the 
price of seed corn went up, | would pay 
the lower early-order price. That 
sounded like more than a fair deal to me, 
so | ordered early. And you know what? 
The price went up later, saving me $2.50 
a bag. 

That's one of the reasons I’m going 
back to my Stanford-NK dealer now. 

Another reason is the big yield poten- 
tial of Northrup-King hybrids. NK corn 


took more than 80 first-place N.C.G.A. 


state championships in the last six years. 
To me, that’s convincing proof that NK 
hybrids are exactly what we need to get 
those high-profit yields from our corn 
acreage. 

My choice this year is NK’s new PX 32 
— the next great hybrid for my area. It 
took top place in NK’s New York State 
trials with more than 200 bushels per 
acre. You might need an earlier hybrid on 
your farm, like PX 20 or PX 420. 

On top of a high-yielding NK corn hy- 
brid, the kind of help | need now is in 
straight cash savings. So I’m ordering 
my NK corn early again — this time to 
cash in on Stanford's big new early-order, 
early-pay discount deal. 

| like doing business with people who 
are always there with the kind of help | 
can really use. That’s why I’m staying 
with my Stanford dealer and NK corn. 





New, higher 
EARLY ORDER, 
EARLY PAY DEAL 


Here's how to get bigger savings! 
e Order before October 15, 
and save a buck a bag 
e Order 10 bags or more 
for quantity discount 
© Pay early and save even more 


SEE YOUR STANFORD 
SEED, NK DEALER NOW 






re ffir ff 7 | 


P.O. Box 366, Buffalo, New York 14240 
P.O. Box 230, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 19462 
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Bolton LeGates shows his staked tomatoes. The bottom ‘‘hand’’ of fruit 
has reached full size and there are progressively more immature ones on 
up to where blossoms start. Stalks two inches in diameter are not un- 









Customers come to him 


Bolton LeGates is one breed of 
Jersey farmer who will still be farm- 
ing when others are gone. He’s 
geared to the consumer. For him, 
the days of loading the produce on 
a truck and heading for markets are 
over. 

Consumers by the thousands come 
to LeGates’ doorstep from late June 
to just after Labor Day. He grows 
about 50 acres of vegetables on his 
Burleigh (Cape May County), New 
Jersey farm...and markets it all 
at the roadside except for some un- 
planned wholesale. During the height 
of the season, dozens of cars line the 
road on each side of his market. Most 
of the traffic comes from the Phila- 
delphia-Camden area via the At- 
lantic City Expressway. 

The booming business is explained 
in part by the fact that 7,000 families 
can camp at one time in the immedi- 
ate area. Furthermore, Cape May 
County is second only to a county in 
Florida when it comes to numbers of 
retirees in residence. It all adds up 
to a seller’s market ... and it makes 
five people, headed up by Bolton’s 
wife Dorothy, just to run the stand. 


Half of the LeGates acreage is in 
sweet corn. A local speciality is white 
corn. “Philadelphia people love it,” 
says Bolton, “and they'll even pay a 
little extra to get it and drive here 
besides.” Tomatoes, peppers (both 
green and frying), cucumbers, egg- 
plant, winter and summer squash, 
cantaloupe, watermelons and pump- 


if they take to climbing as well. 

He irrigates electrically and likes 
it. The 40-hp motor housed next to 
his pond will pump 500 gallons a 
minute. That’s 50 ten-gallon-per- 
minute sprinklers, which can more 
than cover his acreage. Perhaps more 
important is the fact that electric 
irrigation is less costly to run than 
internal combustion engines, has far 
less chance of breakdown, and re- 
quires virtually no motor mainten- 
ance. And in a residential area such 
as the one LeGates lives in, it’s quiet. 

There are a couple of drawbacks. 
One is that it takes 440-volt service 
to run the big three-phase motor. Not 
all farms have access to that kind of 
juice. Another is that since it is on a 
demand meter, start-up can be cost- 
ly. The initial surge of power re- 
quired to start the big motor is ex- 
pensive. “One year, ’ recalls LeGates, 
“T had to try three times before I 
got it (the motor) to take and it cost 
me $60.” Once it’s started, it’s less 
expensive to let the thing run than 
to shut it down and restart. 


Advice 


This grower will tell you it’s im- 
portant to know something about 
people if you’re going to deal at the 
retail end of things. “Get people on 
your side and you'll do all right,” is 
his advice, “but don’t let them get 
down on you.” 

As an example, he says some local 
Italian-Americans are fond of eating 
squash blossoms. They fry the things, 






KERNEL GT SAYS: Even as unpredictable 
as your drying needs may be, there is one 
thing for certain: Your new GT Tox-O-Wik 
Grain Dryer will operate efficiently to 
completely dry all grain, under any moisture 
condition. The 
simplicity of design 
and operation, combined 
with rugged steel con- 
struction make for fewer down-times and a 

lot less maintenance expense. 


Select the GT Tox-O-Wik Grain Dryer that suits 

your farming needs. Model 270 with 250 bushel 
capacity, Model 370 with 350 bushel capacity or 
Model 570 with 500 bushel capacity. For more 

information on our grain drying systems contact 
me, Kernel GT, at: 


kins round out the list of major crops 
he grows and sells. Besides his son 
Robert, who is still in school, Bol- 
ton hires a couple of high schoolers 
to complete his field crew. 

A couple of years back, LeGates 
got so disturbed at the number of 
cull tomatoes discarded (due to con- 
tact with the ground and pest dam- 
age) that he decided to stake and 
train future crops. It takes more 
labor, but he sure gets more toma- 
toes! This year, he had 3,000 plants 
(and stakes) on two acres. 

Periodically, they go through and 
pinch off the stalk that likes to grow 
at a 45-degree angle between the 


pollen and all. “If I’ve got a lot of 
squash coming on,” he explains, “I 
let them come in and pick all the 
blossoms they can eat.” He still 
charges a price... that’s just good 
business... but fact is, few farmers 
would even let them in the fields. 
This kind of attitude has helped 
keep down vandalism. Bolton says 
kids from nearby. housing “borrow” 
a few watermelons and pumpkins 
each year. “Don’t chase and holler 
at them,” he cautions, “or you'll 
really have some problems.” He fig- 
ures it is more the challenge of tak- 
ing the stuff that excites them, so 
he makes it as unchallenging as pos- 
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Oakfield, N.Y. — 716/948-3511 
LaFargeville, N.Y. — 315/658-2266 
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C & J Implement 
Davin Implement 
Fingerlakes Tractor 
Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
N. Palladino & Son 
Pleasant View Farms 
Saxby Implement 


main (vertical) stalk and the primary 
branch that grows out at a right 
angle. Stalks are tied to stakes at 
intervals. This naturally forces up- 
ward growth of the plant so that a 
six to eight-foot-high tomato vine 
is not uncommon. 

Actually, he allows the plant to 
branch once early and then trains 
two vines up one stake. This cuts 
down on the amount of upward 
growth that tends to make the plant 
top-heavy. This year, he strung a 
trellis across a cucumber row to see 


sible. So far this has kept his losses 
low. 

Probably their biggest gripe, 
ironically, is that the crowds don't 
hang around long enough! “After 
Labor Day,” says Mrs. LeGates, “this 
place clears right out.” They wish 
their season were longer... say until 
Halloween. So while the dairymen 
may get a little nervous each time a 
car goes by with its passengers hold- 
ing their noses, farmers selling road- 
side in Cape May County simply 
see more customers. —E.P.A. 
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Wayne opens latest 
new feed plant at 
Alexander, New York 






















It's the most modern and efficient feed 
production plant in the state (and perhaps the 
world). It’s our third plant serving New York 
livestock producers. 

We're located at Alexander, Sangerfield 
and Gouvenour because you're here. Because 
you need the consistent quality of Wayne Feeds. 
Plus fast, reliable delivery, fresh from the mill. 

Our new Alexander plant produces 
almost every feed in the Wayne line with 
automated precision. Here, you will find our 
best for dairy and beef cattle, for hogs, for 
poultry and for horses. 

And all of this capability is available 
to you, through your local Wayne dealer. 
He's big enough to have the answers you 
need. But never so big that he stops caring 
about each head of livestock on your farm. 


Wayne cares... 
about serving you. 






William J. Bryan, 





Plant Mgr. AC 716/591-2100 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Chicago, IL 60606 








Modern Milking — A new and en- 
larged edition of “The Modern Way 
to Efficient Milking” is now available 
from the Milking Machine Manu- 
facturers Council. The seventh print- 
ing of this 36-page booklet includes 
a new section on preventive main- 
tenance, aimed at helping the milk- 
ing machine owner keep his equip- 
ment in top shape with a minimum of 
service calls. 

The booklet also includes a non- 
technical description of just how a 
milking machine works; latest recom- 
mendations on minimum sizes for 
vacuum lines of pipeline systems; 
manufacturer's specifications for 
milking machine installations; and 
data for estimating vacuum pump 
requirements for pipeline installa- 
tions. 

Copies of “The Modern Way to 
Efficient Milking” are available at $1 
each from: Milking Machine Manu- 
facturers Council of FIEI, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60611. 


Sensational — A tabloid newspaper, 
The National Enquirer, had a head- 
line not long ago reading, “Milk is 
a Major Cause of Death from Heart 
Attack.” The article claimed support 
for this theory from Dr. Kurt Issel- 
bacher, head of Harvard Medical 
School’s Department of Medicine 


... but the doctor denies this. 

The hullabaloo stems from an 
“XO hypothesis” promoted by Dr. 
Kurt Oster, a cardiologist in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. He argues that 
xanthine oxidase (XO), an enzyme 
found in milkfat, passes directly 
through the digestive system and 
into the bloodstream, where it dam- 
ages arterial walls (and thus causes 
hardening of the arteries). He thinks 
that the process of homogenizing 
milk makes all this even more likely. 

Other experts line up solidly in 
questioning the theory, but the 
Enquirer knows an_ eye-catching 
headline when it dreams one up. In 
fact, though, Dr. Isselbacher says, 
“There are no data that xanthine 
oxidase is absorbed.” 

Milk has once more been forced 
to serve as a convenient football in 
the game of sensationalism! 


DHIA Summary — Figures from the 
Jefferson County Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association show that in 
spite of a fairly steady decline in 
number of dairy herds testing over 
the past 20 years, cows per herd 
and grain fed per cowhave more than 
doubled, and average yearly milk 
production has increased by as much 
as 3,700 pounds. 


In 1954-55, there were 148 dairy 
herds on DHIA test in the county. 
There are now 125. Average number 
of cows per herd has gone from 32.8 
in 1955 to 67.6 in 1975, and average 
yearly milk production per cow for 
these same years is up from 9,662 
pounds to the present 12,736. Pro- 


duction is down some from the peak 
year of 1971-72, when the per-cow 
average was 13,377 pounds of milk 
and 481 pounds of fat. 

Pounds of grain fed per cow have 
also gone steadily upward — from 
2,282 pounds in 1954-55, to 5,020 
pounds in 1973-74. High grain prices 
in 1975 brought about some feeding 
cutbacks... grain per cow is down 
to 5,045 pounds. 


Infusion — To treat mastitis in cows 
at the time of drying-off, the Animal 
Health Division of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Inc., recently introduced 
Boviclox, an antibiotic that is in- 
fused through the teat canal. It is 
a sterile benzathine cloxacillin sus- 
pension, a long-acting semisynthetic 
penicillin that will last through the 
dry period after a single infusion in 
each infected quarter. 


Bubbleheads — Research _ indicates 
that livestock have space require- 
ments defined by “‘bubble-like 
shapes” surrounding the head. When 
one animal moves into the “bubble” 
of another, the offended animal may 
become aggressive, move away, or 
behave in a submissive manner. 

The bubble, says Penn State re- 
searcher Ray Stricklin, is related to 
the “pecking order,” or dominance 
order which, once established, allows 
animals to exist in penned areas and 
share the same watering and feeding 
facilities without fighting. 

The temperature of animals is 
also related to production, says 
Stricklin. Compared to the “flighty” 


ones, more docile (better adjusted) 
animals tend to grow more rapidly, 
and dominate in their group. 

To help prevent fighting and in- 
juries, Stricklin suggests not adding 
“new” animals to the feedlot where 
others have already established their 
space requirements and their place 
in the group. If it must be done, do 
it at night. It also helps to group 
animals by size when they go into 
feedlots. 


Bugged — Now under development 
is an electronic device to monitor 
the temperature and check the iden- 
tification (in less than ten seconds) of 
individual animals in feedlots, mar- 
kets or ranches. Scientists at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, New 
Mexico, where the device is being 
developed under an agreement with 
the USDA, predict it can be in use 
within a decade if research funds 
are made available. 

With this system, an electronic 
“transponder” implanted under the 
animal’s skin would carry coded in- 
formation such as state of origin, 
owner, individual animal number and 
the year identified. The transponder 
would also be capable of determin- 
ing whether the animal is running a 
fever. 

When an animal with a trans- 
ponder is passed by an electronic 
“interrogator,” the identification and 
temperature would be read out and 
recorded. The information could be 
transmitted directly to a computer 
register; read on the spot; or recorded 
on a tape cassette for later record 
processing. 








features of the highly popular original ‘Satellite’ : 


Big Capacity 


Easier Washing 


four quarters to outlet. 





Precision-made of all stainless steel, welded into a single unit with sanitary 
interior finish. 
Designed to provide natural wide spread for all udders. 
Convenient precision shut-off in a protected position. 


Phone or write for full details on the new “Satellite [1° 
and other Conde Milking Equipment. 


Telephone: 315 / 363-1500 


28 


Self-draining in all positions. 
Metered-air injected at the top results in even distribution of milk from all 


rel Saas : a 


The "SATELLITE II” Metered Air Milk Claw 
New low profile easy-to-handle shape 


The ‘‘Satellite II’’ is a substantial improvement yet retains all these 


Equipment. 


Sherrill, New York 13461 


“Satellite Il’ is just one quality 
component of Condé’s com- 
plete line of Pipeline Milking 
The Teat Cup 
assembly with 
Claw, shown at right, is another. 
From Inflations to Vacuum Supplier, 
Rotary Milking Valves to Milk Room 
Panels and C.I.P. Washers, you can 
depend on Condé Milking Equipment 
for utmost efficiency, sanitation and 
ease Of maintenance. All are proven 
in on-the-farm use. All are backed by 
Condé’s 35 year reputation as makers 
of “The World’s 
Equipment”. 


CONDE MILKING MACHINE CO., INC. 






“Satellite I” 


Finest Milking 
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Yee Re 
anew 


stand 
Kem OUR 


Because the world is demanding 
more of you, you must demand 
more of us. 

So, what's our new stand? 

Well, we've added a lot of new 
people. People like Dr. Eberhart, one 


of the world’s leading corn breeders. 


We're building new plant facilities, 
Renovating existing ones. scKeLLileh 
more research laboratories, 

All to the tune of $10,500,000. 

STL Mo Lae el ct- 1h con '(6) mee 


Higher standards of quality. Drone 


even better hybrids. . 
Follow-through like you've never 


ws 
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ee aeall 
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seen before. When we say we’ 
going to do something, count on ¥ 
being done. j 
Yes, we're going to be Tal tceleltal a); 
new hybrids. : 
Because we're out to be the new 
leader. An innovator who others 
follow. = | 
You're going to hear a lot from ug. 
feltiniareleia i 
And stand up with us. For it’s ti 
to stand up and be counted. 


The Producers 
of Funk's G-Hybric 


Taking a new stand. 





A 
Hoffman, 
were 
taking 
anew 
- Stand 
too. 


We're joining in Funk’s com- 
mitment to serve you better. 
With hybrids specially suited 
to eastern growing condi- 
tions. With 76 years of seed 
experience. And with the 
extra measure of customer 
service that continues to set 
us apart. Count on your 
Hoffman Seed Man for help 
in choosing grain and silage 
hybrids with which you 
stand to gain. 


FOFFMAN 
SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, PA 17538 








Family farms 12 acres 


Nestled in the hill country of 
northwestern New Jersey's Warren 
County is the Great Meadows/ Al- 
phano muck. This fertile, black ex- 
panse of valley floor is criss-crossed 
with, drainage ditches, dotted with 
equipment shanties, and in good 
weather, is teeming with small clus- 
ters of workers. Looking down from 
the hillside, you’re reminded of some 
onental“scene...a rice. paddy 
perhaps. 

Actually, this muckland is an ag- 
gregate of small family vegetable 
farms. Nearly all the families are of 
Polish or Ukrainian descent. I talked 
with the Lencenewicz family. 

Walter and Stella Lencenewicz 
have been muck farmers all their 
lives and, with the help of son Artie 
(who has been out of high school 
three years) they make a living from 
12 acres. Recently, Walter had a 
heart attack, so most of the hand- 
work is now handled by mother and 
son... and there's a lot of handwork 
to their muck farming. 

“It’s almost nothing but pure hand- 
work,’ remarks Artie. Nodding in 
agreement, his mother explains that 
weeds, notably crabgrass and blue- 
grass, grow just as well in this dark 
organic soil as do the leafy vegetables 
from which they make their living. 
She adds that women’s lib has been 
in effect thereabouts for decades. “In 
fact,” she says, “women do more 
hand labor than the men on this 
muck because the men are off run- 
ning machinery.” 

Perhaps the most unsavory job is 
thinning. Getting on her hands and 
knees, Mrs. Lencenewicz starts down 
a row of romaine lettuce seedlings. 
Using both hands, she makes quick 
swipes through the soil, leaving al- 
most perfectly-spaced, unharmed 
seedlings behind. Sometimes, thin- 
nings are transplanted to other sites. 
Common herbicides on the muck are 
Vegadex, Tox, and Randox. Still there 
is hoeing and hand harvesting to be 
done. 

The family used to farm twice the 
acreage, using Puerto Rican labor. 
But with the advent of today’s highly- 
restrictive labor laws regarding hous- 
ing and the $2.20-per-hour minimum 
wage, the family found it too expen- 
sive to continue. They sold half their 
acreage and went strictly family. 
“We can pay ourselves less than we 
can others,” quips Artie... and they 
don’t have to cope with sticky state 
housing inspections. 

Even so, it sometimes becomes a 
real struggle to keep your head above 
water in this business. The Lencene- 
wicz’s were feeling particularly de- 
pressed the day I stopped... they 
had just finished plowing under a few 
acres of iceberg lettuce. “It was 
beautiful lettuce,’ recalls Artie... 
“but our buyer said he had no mar- 
ket, so he just couldn’t handle it.” (A 
wholesaler serves them and neigh- 
boring families.) 

They waited for a market, at any 
price. Then it rained and got hot for 
a few days. When the heads started 
to split and yellow, they knew the 


ballgame was over, so they swallowed 
hard and rototilled it under so as 
to get another crop in as soon as 
possible. 

That wasn’t the first time a crop 
never made it out of the field, and 
Mrs. Lencenewicz predicts it won't 
be the last. She points out that some- 
times you hit it right. “Last Sep- 
tember,” she recalls, “we had just 
about finished harvesting the last 
of our crops, when my husband got 
a hunch.” They put in a couple acres 
of spinach. 

“And you know,” she continues, 
“it was the most beautiful stuff we've 
ever grown...and the price was 
real high.” She says it’s important to 
remember those times as well as the 
bad ones. 

The 12 acres of muck is divided 
into strips of as many as eight or ten 
different crops. Deciding what to 
plant is as much intuition as any- 
thing else. 

Romaine and iceberg lettuce, es- 
carole, chicory, celery, beets, leeks, 
chinese cabbage and red onions are 
the main crops grown. In most cases, 
they transplant, fertilize with 10-10- 
10 and sidedress with urea. It is often 
possible to set three crops a year. 

Irrigation equipment stands by in 
case of a dry spell. “Actually,” ex- 
plains Artie, “we’d rather have a 
dry year than a wet one... you can 
put on more water, but it’s mighty 
hard to take excess out of the 


ground.” Other equipment they own 
includes two small, wheeled tractors 
with disk and rotary tiller, a two-seat 
motor-driven transplanter, and two 
walk-behind Bolens cultivators. Their 
machinery overhead is comparatively 
low. 

In early spring, high winds often 
whisk away substantial quantities of 
topsoil. “Sometimes you can look 
out here,” declares Artie, “and see 
two or three black funnels moving 
across the valley.’ The muckland 
generally floods in March or April. 
Come summer, varmints such as 
rabbits and deer feast on the produce. 
Deer liave a particularly disturbing 
habit of snipping the tops off lettuce. 

It’s a hard life. Artie says he isn’t 
sure he wants to stick with the fam- 
ily tradition on the muck. “We've 
offered the place to him,” explains 
his mother, “but he hasn’t made up 
his mind.” “Id do it,” he replies, “if 
there were some way of getting 
around the hand labor.” They often 
begin before dawn during planting 
or harvest, and finish at dark. 

In winter, there’s equipment to 
repair and plantings to be made in 
their greenhouse in anticipation of 
the coming year. Like the 13 other 
families growing vegetables on their 
section of the Alphano side of the 
muckland, the Lencenewicz family 
lives on the valley’s fringe. 

It is a sort of mini-society. At 
$3,000 an acre, not much of the rich, 
black soil is bought or sold each year. 
To the suburban passerby, this, like 
dairy farming, seems a charming, 
idyllic existence. But when the bot- 
tom falls out of the lettuce market 
and input costs spiral, making a go of 
it on the muck just ain’t what it 
seems! — E.P.A. 


Stella Lencenewicz, right, and her son Artie transplant romaine lettuce the 
day after plowing under their previous crop due to lack of markets. 











Apple 
growers 


are 
up a tree 


by Earl Ainsworth 


New York State apple growers will leave an 
estimated six and a quarter million bushels of 
apples on the trees this year. That’s one fourth 
of the total crop. The reason is that New York 
apple processors have indicated an overall re- 
duction in pack plans of more than 50% from 
last year’s 13 million-plus bushels processed. 

Reduced consumption of applesauce, slices 
and juice during the last year have left ware- 
houses with a record carryover pack, particu- 
larly in canned applesauce. High sugar prices 
last year aggravated already increased costs of 
labor, fuel and containers. Applesauce became 
less of a buy than it used to be. 

When Duffy-Mott announced the closing of 
their Hamlin, New York plant, more than two 
million bushels of this year’s bumper crop be- 
came homeless. Then word came that Seneca 
Foods, the second-biggest apple processors in 
the state, would only take 56% of the number 
of apples they took last year. Add another 
couple million bushels of homeless apples. Then 
a small plant at Clyde, New York (H. C. Hem- 
ingway & Co.) closed down. And it’s reported 
that Widmer’s juice plant is being actively put 
on the auction block because of Environmental 
Protection Agency regulations that would re- 
quire costly investments in the waste-disposal 
system. 

While processed-fruit carryover...and a 
national apple crop 20 million bushels larger 
in 1975 than ’74... is chiefly to blame for 
the apple farmer’s blues, it is not the only 
reason the mood across the biggest processing 
apple belt in the country is so glum. As Albion, 
New York grower George LaMont puts it, “We 
didn’t need this crunch to tell us something 
is wrong.” 

What he is alluding to is what a lot of pro- 
ducers have said for a long time... Duffy-Mott 
has dominated the New York State industry too 
long. Starting with the construction of the plant 
in Hamlin, New York in 1913, Duffy-Mott be- 
came the word in processing apples. There were 
a few other operations over the years, but 
nothing big enough to worry Mott’s. 


When it came time for reaching an apple 
price, Duffy-Mott announced a price and the 
rest of the industry followed. Allegations that 
the operation of the Hamlin plant was extremely 
inefficient are common in grower circles. That 
inefficiencies were allowed to continue un- 
checked is understandable when you consider 
the tremendous franchise they had. Until recent- 
ly, Mott’s was synonymous with applesauce. 


But times have changed. George LaMont 
30 





A lot of New York 
State orchards will 
look like this come 
snow-time. 


f- 


points out that many small, well-run companies, 
particularly in Michigan and Pennsylvania, 
“have proven they can whip Duffy-Mott in the 
marketplace.’ If Mott’s carryover pack is greater 
than the already-excessive ones possessed by 
other processors, we were unable to find out 
about it. I stopped at the Hamlin plant to ask 
Duffy-Mott executive Bernard Luskey precisely 
that question. He made it quite clear he didn’t 
intend to answer that or any other questions 
regarding apples. Concludes LaMont, “We’ve 
let our industry become dependent on one old, 
stodgy company.” 

In one way, the apple producers have nobody 
to blame but themselves. Rather than unite be- 
hind one apple-marketing organization, a sig- 
nificant number of operators have always gone 
their own way, dealing one-on-one with the 
big outfits. Ironically, they thought that they 
were protecting their market. During good times, 
few growers care whether production is frag- 
mented or not, but a bear market brings calls 
for unity. Predictably, there has been some talk 
of forming a new co-op this year. 

“We don’t need any new co-ops,” declares 
Jim Austin, grower from Hamlin, “all we need 
is some support for the Farm Bureau Marketing 
Cooperative we already have.” Austin believes 
that strong organizations would stabilize the 
New York fruit industry. He points out that in 
Pennsylvania, growers have gotten behind brand- 
name advertising (Lucky Leaf) and, as he puts 
it, “They're one of the giants of the industry 
today.” 

What can be done to salvage some of the six 
million bushels currently destined for abandon- 
ment? There are many things being proposed, 
but their impact on total volume is not likely 
to make a big dent in the surplus. 

Women for the Survival of Agriculture, an 
organization dedicated to the long-run economic 
health of farming, is pursuing several objectives. 
These include such things as pushing the Federal 
Trade Commission in prying loose canning-jar 
covers (for home-canning of applesauce), locating 
more outlets for fresh apples across the state, and 
providing personnel at supermarket checkout 
counters to distribute apple-promotion material. 
The Western New York Apple Growers Asso- 
ciation, New York State Farm Bureau, the Ex- 
tension Service, and other organizations are all 
working hard to meet the challenge of over- 
supply. 

“Why,” you might ask, “can’t the apple farm- 
ers band together and, by leasing one of the 
facilities slated to close, go ahead and put up 
their own pack of sauce?” 


“Nothing doing,’ grimaces George LaMoni, 
... we've been through that number before.” 
He explains that in the late 1950’s this was done. 
“After the pack was up,” he explains, “it be- 
came a matter of praying for somebody to buy 
it, and we lost.” In fact, the venture’s last gasp 
was getting Seneca Grape to run it and that’s 
how they got into the apple business. As Max 
Brunk, professor of agricultural economics at 
Cornell, has said, “Growers cannot be processors 
and processors cannot be growers... each has 
enough to do to keep fully occupied.” 

Fresh marketing of excess processing apples 
is a limited concept. The fresh market depends 
on the processing market for price. Not only 
that, but of the 25,000,000-bushel crop in New 
York State this year (the largest since 1926) 
only 9,000,000 bushels are expected to go fresh 
Put another way, a full two-thirds as many 
apples will be left on the trees as will go fo: 
fresh consumption in New York State if  th« 
Farm Bureau Marketing Cooperative’s predic- 
tions are correct. 

Pick-your-own will likely be of help to some 
growers. But Neil Elliott, grower from Hamlii 
who sends about half of his crop fresh and th: 
other half processed, points out that locatioi 
is the key here. He doesn’t think it will hel) 
him because he’s too rural. “Besides,” he cau 
tions, “you've got to realize that most of ou 
trees are 12 feet tall or so, and require ladders.’ 
Elliott was more than a little reluctant to allow 
great numbers of non-farmers to go scaling 
ladders on his property. 

Perhaps there is some consolation in the fac’ 
that carryover stocks of apple slices and juic« 
are not nearly as burdensome as for sauce. Mor¢ 
apples may be processed in this form than usual 
Apples that do find a market, cautions extensio1 
specialist Dick Pease, should be only the best 
Severe grading policies by all growers will b« 
mutually beneficial. 

With picking time but three weeks away 
government and grower organizations are harc 
at it trying to come up with some answers 
According to New York State. Commissione: 
of Agriculture and Markets John Dyson, attempts 
are being made to sell applesauce to the federa! 
government for the school lunch program 
Problem is, the emphasis on food program: 
lately stresses giving away stamps rather thai 
food. Yet the USDA did help bail out the bee! 
people recently. 

Meanwhile, producers are already resigned 
to the fact that they'll in all likelihood leave a 
lot of apples — and profits —on the trees this 
year. 
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Hundreds of the grist 
mills along New 
York’s frontier were 
destroyed by the 
British during the 
Revolutionary War. 


York State, 1776-..- 


The embattled frontier farmer 


At a meeting down our way be- 
ween an official of the State Bicen- 
ennial Barge Project and some local 
history enthusiasts, someone in the 
audience asked how much space 
vould be used on the Barge to show 
‘he importance of the colonial New 
York farmer in the struggle for 
independence. The official admitted 
he hadn’t thought about it, but he 
expected some displays to illustrate 
the daily life of the 18th-century 
farm family. 

Some of us felt this was inade- 
quate, for if the ultimate message 
is simply that the farmer led a hard 
life, nothing will be taught that 
isn’t already obvious. The more 
valid message should be that the 
New York frontier farmer played 
a respectable military role and an 
absolutely vital economic role in 
supporting the fledgeling American 
government in its ability to wage 
a prolonged struggle during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Moreover, the majority of these 
farmers who resided on the frontier 
were virtually destitute by the end 
of the war as a result of their devo- 
tion to the American cause, if they 
were even fortunate enough to re- 
rain alive. 

The “frontier” in New York 
Colony of 1776 began west of 
thenectady, beyond which lay 
s-veral large settlements, a number 

smaller ones, and hundreds of 
dutlying first or second generation 
“rm-homesteads. Of the larger 


nadilla, German Flatts, Schoharie, 
hnstown, Canajoharie and Stone 
/rabia come to mind. 

All settlements centered around 
vo commercial businesses of prime 
iaportance, the trading post and 
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p aces, names such as Cherry Valley, 
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the grist mill. These were visited 
by the settlers who each year might 
manage the triumph of clearing 
another acre or two for planting 
the following spring. 

What they planted is what they 
would suffer for during the war. A 
third of the estimated 15,000 fron- 
tier farmers would die because of 
it. Another third would lose all they 
owned except their land. The crop 
was wheat. 

The grain, ground at the local 
mills and shipped to the continental 
storehouses was vital for feeding 
our army... and it was just as vital 
to the British to destroy this crop, 
on the realistic theory that an army 
that can’t find food, can’t fight. 

Thus, from the start of the war, 
our government turned to the farm- 
ers of the Mohawk, Schoharie, 
Cherry and Hudson valleys for grain 
and each year bought every last 
sack that could be obtained. New 
England produced the horses and 
cattle that were required, but no 
large amount of grain came from 
there, 

It would seem that our struggle 
for independence would bring pros- 
perity to the farmer, and for a time 
it did. But the British quickly realized 
the military importance of eliminat- 
ing the production of wheat, and 
the raids began. 

There were large and small raids. 
For many years, our history books 
have lumped them all together and 
called them grudge attacks, but 
recent research has produced evi- 
dence suggesting the raids were a 
carefully-organized, systematic effort 
to eliminate our grain-producing 
ability. 

There were three ways to do this. 
Burning the crops in the field or 
barn was the most common, and 
accounts for why most of the large 
raids occurred in October. The mills 
ranked equally as targets, for a mill 
in ruins cannot grind wheat. Many 
of the smaller raiding parties that 
were made up of disaffected Loyalists 
and Indians cut more directly to the 
heart of the matter by eliminating 
the farmer and his family. 

All three approaches were used 
each year, yet of those who sur- 
vived, no group stuck more tena- 


Many were the times when a frontier 
farmer left his harnessed oxen in the 
field and answered the call to join his 
militia unit. 





ciously to their task than the farm- 
ers, and the wheat rose skyward 
each summer of the war as men 
worked in parties, muskets ready. 

Compare the raiding techniques 
to that of the Viet Cong and you 
will have a picture of what farming 
was like in New York during the 
Revolution. By 1781, only one grist 
mill west of Schenectady remained 
unburned, out of around 100 operat- 
ing in 1776. 

Perhaps 1780 was the worst year 
of all. In midsummer, the first of 
the so-called “great raids’ occurred 
when a small army of British soldiers, 
Loyalists and Indians under Sir John 
Johnson and Joseph Brant burned 
everything standing from just below 
Herkimer to what is now the village 
of Fonda. 

They returned in October, enter- 
ing the western end of the Scho- 
harie Valley, burning and destroying 
that area to Fort Hunter, and on the 
morning of October 19, destroying 
probably the most prosperous farm- 
ing community of all, Stone Arabia, 
settled fifty years before by hardy 
German Palatines. So thorough was 
the destruction of that place that 
virtually no family records previous 
to 1780 exist. 

During the war years, the farmer 
learned to live with a musket on 
his back, for while he labored each 
year to produce his crop, he also 
labored to defend himself, his family, 
and his community. Everyone from 
sixteen to sixty was required to do 
militia duty. 

The first great taking up of arms 
was in 1777 when the militia fol- 
lowed General Nicholas Herkimer 
toward Fort Stanwikx to lift the siege 
of the British General St. Leger, only 
to fall victims to the terrible ambush 
in the Oriskany ravine. Although the 
Americans carried the field, not a 
man who survived that day would 
agree with modern historians who 
now consider the battle a victory. 

From then on, militia drill was 
common and constant. While we 
think of the Minuteman as a New 
England concept, one finds many 
aged veterans who applied for war 
pensions in the 1830’s telling of 
going everywhere with their mus- 
kets shouldered and ready for duty, 
as one man put it, “upon a minute’s 
warning.” The presence of many 
small raiding parties meant that 
constant alarms for militia units 
were sent out and had to be responded 


by Peter Betz 


to, even if it meant leaving harnessed 
oxen in the field. 


Until recently, the story of the 
farmers’ heroism and_ stubbornness 
has been merely glanced at by his- 
torians. Chapters on it can occasion- 
ally be found in older works, but 
that is all. Probably the definitive 
history will be turned out by Dr. 
Charles Gehring, based on old family 
papers and commercial records in 
German and Dutch that he is trans- 
lating for the first time as part of his 
work in the State Library, Depart- 
ment of Archives and Manuscripts. 


Charlie has farming and history 
in his blood. In the summer when 
he isn’t serving as caretaker of Fort 
Klock, a historic site near St. Johns- 
ville, he'll be found working some- 
where on the farm of his father-in- 
law, George Matis, who owns a large 
dairy herd. 

Gehring began research into the 
life of the farmer as part of his sum- 
mer work at Fort Klock. This site, 
which received National Historic 
Site status last summer, is operated 
by a local association composed 
mostly of area farmers who are 
interested in history and who hope 
gradually to turn the old farm-trading 
post into a working model of a farm 
in the Revolutionary War era, mak- 
ing it as independent and self-sup- 
porting as possible with the use of 
18th-century farm tools and _ tech- 
niques. Needless to say, the main 
crop will be wheat. 

From researching the techniques 
of colonial agriculture, Gehring 
became aware of how seriously the 
farmer’s life was affected by the 
war. He feels that, geographically, 
the New York frontier was the 
bloodiest and most devastated area 
in the war, although only one major 
battle, Oriskany, occurred there. His 
book will relate in detail the story 
this article can only hint at. 

To the historian who will examine 
this book for facts and documenta- 
tion, the work will probably be 
impressive. But the historian will 
not own the book. Charles Gehring 
feels it will belong to the New York 
farmer of today more than to anyone 
else, particularly to those farmers, 
and there are many, who can trace 
their forebears back, as farmers, to 
the Revolutionary War period, re- 
inforcing their ancestors’ belief and 
pride in their patriotic wartime 
contributions. 
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make a big haul of 
your liquid assets 








Calumet makes the biggest liquid manure spreader 
tank in the business. Our whopper hauls 3250 gal- 
lons...spreads uniformly over a controlled 40 ft. 
swath...PTO powered. That's slinging it—banking a 
valuable asset in improved soil fertility. 


Rugged Built Tank—Calumet, 10-year veteran 
builder, uses 3/16-in. thick alloy steel for the tank 
and two inside cross baffles. Rigid 7-gauge support 
beams run full length of tank to prevent metal fa- 
tigue and tank deforming. 


Easy Pulling—Four 16.5 x 16.1 ten-ply flotation tires 
carry big loads handily, help reduce soil compaction. 
Walking beam tandem axles ride independently over 
uneven, bumpy terrain. 


Safety Brake—The hydraulic surge brake automat- 
ically engages rear-wheel drum brakes for safe 
operation on downgrades. 
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Milk 
Filters 


Guaranteed | 
to satisfy 
or you 
getyour | 
money back 





ith Calumet 


Combine this 3250-gallon whopper with the big, new 
21-in. Calumet Impellor Pump for pit agitation and 
fast filling, and you're ready for “big haul” business 
...to capitalize on your liquid assets. 
Compare value. You'll choose Calumet. 
e 
The Calumet Co., Inc., Box SO9-AA 
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_ Phone 
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Algoma, WI 54201 @ 414-487-5251 


ECOLOGY IS 
EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 
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Flannel or rigid filter disc, tube, square 
or socks with double-glued ends for 
blowout prevention. One will fit 


your system. 


Available at your local Agway or 
through the dairy supply salesman who 


calls on you. Agway filters . . . with 


the money-back guarantee! 
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FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 


Ege marketers 


Route 7 comes north out of Una- 
dilla, New York, through a fertile 
valley. Soon after leaving the village, 
the traveler will see on the east side 
of the road a poultry house with 
the notation “Earls” on its side. 

It is here that Donald Earl oper- 
ates a substantial egg business, 
brother Jim ramrods the dairy 
enterprise ... and their semi-retired 
father, J. Stanley Earl, enjoys work- 
ing at whatever farm job he chooses. 
The combination of dairy and poul- 
try operations go well together, in- 
cluding the advantage of having 
plenty of acres for disposing of 
poultry manure. 

The Earls have quite a number 
of rural non-farmers living nearby, 
but relationships are generally cor- 
dial No one in this farm family 
believes that farmers have a God- 
given right to operate their business 
without regard to others living in 
the area. 

So manure goes up on hill land 
far away during those hot, “ripe” 
days in midsummer . . . and the input 
mix of most management decisions 
includes neighbor goodwill as one 
component. For instance, dead birds 
are incinerated at night when folks 
are least likely to be awake and 
sniffing the breeze. 

Don has 20,000 laying hens of 
his own (all housed in one building), 
and purchases eggs from three area 
poultrymen with 50,000 more birds. 
His special expertise involves mar- 
keting eggs to nearly 100 outlets 
within a radius of 100 miles... . 
delivering eggs five days a week. 
Twenty-four of those are stores be- 
longing to one supermarket chain; 
the rest are individual stores, insti- 
tutions, restaurants, etc. No big city 
is located in the Earls’ marketing 
territory. 

A key machine at this operation 
is the $50,000 Eggomatic egg- 
grader with a capacity of 40 cases 
per hour. “We're putting the Empire 
State Red Label on about 90 percent 
of our cartoned eggs,” Don reports. 
This requires rigorous inspections 
periodically from production — to 
sale, and is intended to assure the 
consumer of freshness and quality. 

“Egg sales were up in some of our 
stores by 18 percent last year from 
the year earlier,’ Don reports. “We 


think that the Red Label deserves 
a considerable share of the credit, 
This program is good for agricultu:e, 
good for the poultryman, and... 
best of all... it’s good for the con- 
sumer!” 

The prices for eggs sold by tie 
Earls are tied to the Umer-Bar-y 
quotation. “Sure, poultrymen have 
found a lot of fault over the years 
with Umer-Barry,’ Don commen:s, 
“but it’s still as good as we've got.” 

Record-keeping here is extensive 
...including participation in the 
cost-account program sponsored hy 
the New York State College of Agii- 
culture and Life Sciences at Cornel 
University. “One of the major pluses 
of cost accounts is the fact that 
bankers like the information they 
provide when it comes to borrow- 
ing money,’ Don says. “The figures 
also help in making managemert 
decisions, and locate strengths and 
weaknesses in the business.” 

Total operating expenses per dozen 
eggs sold...eggs produced per 
layer (242 in 1974)... pounds feed 
per dozen eggs (4.74 in 1974)... all 
come out of the cost-account analy- 
sis, and all are used by Don and his 
wife Martha in making major dec’- 
sions. 

The Earls have several age groups 
of hens in the poultry house... each 
group lighted and ventilated sepa- 
rately, but fed layer ration from the 
same storage tank. Even with several 
age groups of birds, though, Don 
reports the only practical way to 
have the sizes and quantities of eggs 
customers want is to trade “longs” 
and “shorts” back and forth with 
other egg packers. 

Over the years, the Earls have 
built a successful and sizable busi- 
ness. Don is quick to point out, “An 
individual’s success depends heavily 
on the type of people around him. 
It’s important to have some depenc- 
able people in key spots.” He en- 
thusiastically praises his wife anc 
employees for their part in the bus:- 
ness, and introduces them to visitor: 

Worker morale helps ensure th: 
foundation of business growth... 
top-quality “Incredible Edible Egg, 
as some popular egg-promotio! 
literature calls it. Quality and de 
pendability have never diminishe 
in value across the years! — G.L.C. 


Don and Martha Earl team up to move some eggs in the cooler. 
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Cash bonuses of $350 upto $450. Right now, your Massey-Ferguson 
dealer is in a position to offer you one of the finest tractor deals ever made 
in your area. Four models to choose from, liberal trade-in allowances, 
plus a special factory bonus of $350 up to $450. 

Here’s all there is to it. You race in and work out the best deal you can 
with your dealer. Once the deal is made, Massey will mail you a cash 
bonus of $450 on a Massey 235 with manual steering; $350 on an MF 255, 
MF 265, MF 275, or the MF 235 with power steering. 

Moving up in power’? Move up to Massey, and pocket up to $450 
in cash to boot. Offer expires October 3,1975. 









™ See you at the starting gate! 


Massey Ferguson 





In May, 1969 the Black River 


Farmers try to 





The Black River rises in New 
York’s Herkimer County, then flows 
across sections of Oneida, Lewis and 
Je'ferson counties on its way to Lake 
Ontario. Most of the time, it’s a 
picturesque stream flowing quietly 
through scenic countryside... but at 
otier times it becomes a raging mon- 
ster. Flow figures (in cubic feet per 
second) range from 31,750 down to 
below 2,000. 

Hspecially concerned about the 
Black’s occasionally-obstreperous 
ways are the 200 farmers who till 
the soil in the valley between Lyons 
Falls and Carthage ...a 30-mile 
stretch where the river drops in ele- 
vation only 12 feet. Practically every 
spring (when the snow melts in the 
headwaters of the Black), nearly 
15,000 acres of the valley floor are 
covered with water. During times of 
extremely high water, another 8-9,000 
acres are flooded. 

That seasonal inundation has been 
going on for many years, and the 
farmers have become accustomed to 
it... but not happy about it. In re- 
ceat years, though, there have been 
sone summer floods that have ruined 
growing crops...one in August of 
1974, for instance. 

\ number of governmental agencies 
have studied over many years the 
problem of water management in 
the Black River Basin. The Army 
_ Corps of Engineers researched at 
length, and from its figures and basic 
assumptions, concluded that the 
costs of the improvements the Corps 
be ieved necessary would be double 
th> value of benefits. The Black 
River Basin Regional Water Resource 
Pinning Board has recommended 
tenoval of stop-logs in the dam 
across the river at Carthage, and 
the Board of Hudson River-Black 
RK ver Regulatory District agrees. 

The District, by the way, has au- 
t ority over 39 reservoirs and hydro- 
power facilities in the Black River 
Fasin. Jt is accused by some land- 
Cvners of allowing over-storing of 
“ater on behalf of industrial hydro- 
© ectric generators... thereby releas- 
1g water in patterns often detri- 
'iental to farmers in the Valley. As 
‘ne farmers see it, the dams are 
‘sed to impound all the water they'll 
old... and then the “dump water” 
“gnal gaes out when an oversupply 
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Get the water out 


creates a problem for the reservoirs. 

Those stop-logs at the Carthage 
Dam previously mentioned have be- 
come the center of a long-standing 
controversy ...and to the farmers a 
symbol of bureaucratic disinterest, 
and perhaps ineptitude. Some farm- 
ers in the Valley have joined to- 
gether to form the 65-member Black 
River Flatland Owners’ Protective 
Association, and this group stoutly 
maintains that removing the stop- 
logs would help to prevent flooding 
in the Valley. The Army Engineers, 
and state officials, generally argue 
that this is not so. 

However, agreement has previous- 
ly been reached . .. and it has again 
recently ... that it’s worth a try to 
remove the stop-logs from September 
1 to June 1 each year. Even the 
Climax Manufacturing Company ... 
which uses Black River water for 
hydroelectric power at the Carthage 
Dam... has agreed to this approach. 
The catch, though, is that removing 





the stop-logs has been agreed to 
before...and the job of removal 
didn’t get done. 

The basic problem seems to be 
one as old as mankind. When all is 
said and done, more is said than 
done! After years of hassling, a con- 
sensus emerges as to some steps to 
take... like the mice agreed that 
the cat should be belled... but now 
someone has to spit on his hands 
and grab the shovel! At this point, 
the whole situation seems to collapse 
into a mass of quivering jelly. 

Farmer Leland Hirschey, president 
of the Flatland Owners’ Association, 
reports that it took years to really 
nail down precisely who owns the 
Carthage Dam. Finally, a letter from 
New York State Department of 
Transportation Commissioner Ray- 
mond T. Schuler came through, say- 
ing in part, “Our research indicates 
that the State of New York owns 
the dam and has owned the dam 
and its predecessors since the 1850’s. 
We find that the Hudson River- 
Black River Regulating District, 
created under the Environmental 
Conservation Law, is responsible for 
the maintenance and water level of 
the dam. This Department does not 
exercise any control over the dam.” 

That last sentence seems typical 
of the general attitude of all govern- 
mental agencies toward this particu- 
lar situation; “We love you, and our 
hearts are in the right place... but 
we re not responsible.” 

The DOT, though, did make an 
attempt . . . half-hearted, Hirschey 
claims...late in 1974 to get the 
stop-logs out. But state highway 
employees were not able to pull 
them out without power equipment 
...and the bridge leading to the 
dam area is posted for a maximum 
load of two tons! There appears to 
be something very strange about 
that load-limit sign, for visual in- 
spection of the bridge and its girders 
would lead a layman to conclude 
that it would carry far more than 
that. 


The infamous stop-logs (arrows) at the 
center of controversy. Leland Hirschey is 


Anyway, DOT officials complain 
that the bridge won't carry a heavy 
crane on its way to pull out the 
stop-logs ... and they refuse to allow 
the farmers to do the job themselves. 
The size of jury settlements in lia- 
bility cases these days makes people 
in authority understandably reluc- 
tant to authorize anyone to engage 
in dangerous work for which the 
authorizer might later be held negli- 
gent if an accident occurs. 

Two Empire State attorneys... 
first, Emlyn Griffith of Rome, and 
now Robert Maloney of Watertown 
... have been representing the Black 
River Flats Owners’ Protective Asso- 
ciation at hearings, and in litigation. 
Their efforts...plus the work of 
the New York State Farm Bureau, 
several legislators, and many indi- 
vidual landowners, have prevented 
the flooding problem from becoming 
pigeonholed in the vast dovecote of 
bureaucracy.” But for all too many 
years, there have been a lot of offi- 
cial promises...and little or no 
action! 

Looking ahead, Leland Hirschey 
and other farmers in the Black River 
Valley hope for more than the re- 
moval of stop-logs at the Carthage 
Dam. They are pushing for such 
things as construction of a “wing” 
that will divert more water to the 
hydro generators of the Climax 
Manufacturing Company ... gates 
in the dam (called Taintor gates by 
engineers) that discharge flood water 
through the dam instead of over the 
stop-logged spillway ...the clearing 
and deepening of the river channel 
at some bottlenecks (especially the 
Castorland highway bridge carrying 
state route 410). 

But every journey begins with the 
first step...and the first step is to 
remove those expletive-deleted stop- 
logs from September 1 to June 1. 
The sincerity of the state authorities 
involved will be demonstrated by 
their actions in doing at least this 
much. 


Carthage Dam have become a 
in foreground. 
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boosts 
silage 


Caledonia, New York farm broth- 
ers Bob and Ken Estes rigged up a 
simple unit they attach to their 
blower to meter anhydrous ammonia 
into their corn silage and raise its 
protein content 3 to 5 percentage 
points. Last year, they put up 800 
tons of corn silage this way at a cost 
of only $600 for the anhydrous they 
used. Ken says if they had used one 
of the liquid nitrogen supplements 
sold commercially, the same job 
would have cost them as much as 
$6,000 and there would have been 
more material to handle. 

Direct release of pressurized an- 
hydrous ammonia from storage tank 
into silage would result in heavy 
losses due to vaporization. The Estes 
boys got around the problem by 
building their own cooling reactor. 
Fashioned after the ones developed 
at Penn State, the homemade reactor 
allows the evaporating anhydrous 
ammonia to take energy from that 
which remains, thereby stabilizing 
most of it as a liquid at 28 de- 
grees F. below zero. It is called the 
cold-flow method. 

The reactor (see photo) is simple. 
It is essentially a baffle arrangement. 
Anhydrous ammonia comes through 
the nitrolator on the storage tank 
and into the center, top opening on 
the reactor. It then feeds down 
through the center pipe and is re- 
leased into the chamber at the lower 
intermediate baffle. 

Because of the high heat of evapo- 
ration for ammonia, 15% of the stuff 
evaporates, and cools the other 85% 
down to a cold, stable liquid. The 
liquid feeds by gravity flow out the 
two bottom openings and the rising 
vapor goes out the top. Since it is 
gravity operated, the cooling reactor 
is mounted above the level of silage 
flow. 

Once the reactor is built, the rest 


protein 


is simple. To turn their blower, Bob 
and Ken use the same tractor they 
use for knifing anhydrous into the 
soil. A pipe extends from the tractor- 
mounted anhydrous tank back to 
the cooling reactor on the blower. 
Two rubber hoses dangle down into 
the silage from the bottom spouts 
on the reactor, delivering the cold 
liquid. A third rubber hose feeds 
the 15% gaseous ammonia in to the 
silage. 

Some losses do occur. The Estes 
figure probably about 10%, from 
that portion going on as a gas. “We 
look at it this way,” says Ken, “A 
10% loss on $600 is $60. That’s 
with anhydrous. A 1% loss on $6,000 
is still $60. That’s with commercial 
protein supplement.” 

The recommended dosage rate is 
six to eight pounds per ton of corn 
silage, according to nutritionists; 
the Estes boys use eight. “What 
you've got to do,” explains Bob, “is 
know how much your forage wagons 
weigh empty and full, then see how 
long it takes to unload.” This gives 
them tons-per-minute through the 
blower. They set their nitrolator on 
the anhydrous storage tank accord- 
ingly, start the silage moving through 
the blower, trip the rope to start 
the cold-flow, and they’re in business. 

Last year, they used a little more 
than three tons of anhydrous am- 
monia to treat the 800 tons of silage 
they made. At this year’s prices, 
that’s about $900 for material, or 
a few cents more than a dollar a 
ton. Ken says they sent three differ- 
ent silage samples to labs at Penn 
State, New York Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Cooperative, and Cornell. 
They tested out at 13.7% protein, 
11.7%, and 12.7%, Normal-~corm 
silage protein content is between 
8 and 9%. 

Since the storage and handling 


The unwelded cooling reactor, left, shows the principle behind cold-flow 
that was put to use successfully last year with the first model Ken built 
on the right. Protein content was increased an average of 4.2%. 
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This anhydrous rig stays on the same Estes tractor and is used for plow- 
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down, sidedressing, and cold-flow silage application. Once the silage 
starts flowing, the operator trips this rope, starting the flow. 


equipment for anhydrous was already 
a part of the Estes cropping pro- 
gram, (plowdown and sidedressing) 
the only additional equipment need- 
ed was the cooling reactor. This Ken 
made with on-hand materials, cut 
ting torch, welder, and his natural 
bent toward things mechanical. He 
used a mimeographed diagram from 
Penn State as a guide. (Your county 
agent can get it for you. Ask for 
Penn State Agricultural Engineering 
Fact Sheet PM-48 titled “Adding 
Anhydrous Ammoniate to Corn 
Silage.”’) 

“Making the first one,” he com- 
ments, “took a lot of time, mostly 
to decide how I was going to go 
about it.” He subsequently made 
another reactor, purposely not weld- 
ing on the top and bottom, to show 
at last year’s local Dairy Congress. 
He says if he made any to sell, he’d 
have to get about $100 apiece for 
them. We are told that MGS, Inc., 
Muddy Creek Church Road, R.D. 1, 
Denver, Pennsylvania 17517, sells 
these units for a bit less than $200. 
Their phone number is 215-267-7528. 


For those using horizontal silage 
storages, it is possible to apply cold- 
flow in the field through your chop- 
per. Calculations may be a bit more 
difficult, however, and the stuff may 
bite the lungs during handling. The 
Estes brothers have an automatic 
feeding system for their 100-cow 
dairy, so handling the treated silage 
has not been a problem. In fact, the 
anhydrous seems to increase bunk 
life during hot weather and greatly 
reduces the strong corn silage odor 
that permeates clothing in winter. 

A couple of questions that need 
to be answered concerning cold- 
flow are how much, if any, does 
anhydrous reduce palatability and 
how hard is it on harvesting and 
feeding equipment? The Estes broth- 
ers did not indicate any noticeable 
palatability difference, but did ac- 
knowledge that it’s harder on equip- 
ment than untreated silage. 

These factors, though, are dwarfed 
by their enthusiasm for the cold- 
flow method. The economics are 
there and it’s simple. They haven't 
purchased any concentrate in more 
than a year. This year they’re think- 
ing of trying a little on their high- 
moisture corn. Concludes Ken, “If 


you can raise your corn silage pro- 
tein for a dollar a ton, I think i*’s 
pretty cheap.” — E.P.A. 


FDA COOL TO 
COLD-FLOW 


Due to a petition filed by th« 
makers of Pro-Sil which reflects 
negatively on the cold-flow pro. 
cess, approval of the method or 
silage to be fed milk and meat 
animals has been held in abey- 
ance by the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration. 

What this means is that com 
panies which were ready to pro 
mote the cold-flow method anc 
sell reactors have been scared of 
until approval is official. In fact 
Cornell University’s Department 
of Animal Science eliminated ref 
ence to it from their silage addi- 
tive comparison for 1975. 

The two Cornell scientists wé« 
talked to agree that the same 
chemical increases the protein 
content in both cold-flow and 
Pro-Sil... ammonia. The only 
difference is that Pro-Sil, which 
is made of anhydrous ammonia, 
molasses and minerals, is approvec 
by FDA, whereas anhydrous me- 
tered on without the latter two 
additives is not. Therefore, we 
are publishing a diagram with 
specifications of the cold-flow 
reactor developed by Penn State 
for dairymen wishing to use the 
process this year. 















<— vapor NH, 
3/4" I.D. hos 


1/2" clearance 


|< — 12" to "> | 


() <—cold liquid NH, 
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stands and helped give growers higher yields of protein-rich alfalfa 
—the protein content often increasing 50% over untreated grassy 
stands. According to university research, the alfalfa hay was not 
only richer in protein, but was also more digestible and more readily 






consumed by dairy cows and beef cattle. Increased digestibility, 


; higher protein content, and greater consumption—that'’s the three 
Chemical weed control has made great progress in the past 25 years. way payoff KERB gives legume hay growers. 


No one doubts the very important contribution that herbicides make ; 
io increasing yields of higher quality, more valuable crops. The pic- “ERB has other advantages too: 

tures below prove that another forward step has been taken with the e easily applied by ground or air 

development of KERB® herbicide by Rohm and Haas Company. ® normally requires no mechanical soil incorporation 
KE2B is now readily available to legume hay growers from their e can be applied to new seedings (after the 3 leaf stage) 
local agrichemical suppliers. KERB proved itself this spring in every. e effective on established actively growing alfalfa stands 
hay growing area of the country by controlling these weeds and e tical AleOLGRICIGR Ge eranicorGileaadlesintein 

grasses: WEEDS: Chickweed, Shepherdspurse; PERENNIAL , : ES 
GRASSES: Bluegrass, Canarygrass, Orchardgrass, Quackgrass, ® even accidental spray overlaps will not damage the legume 
Ryegrass; ANNUAL GRASSES: Bluegrass, Canarygrass, Cheat- crop 

grass, Ryegrass, Volunteer Barley, Volunteer Oats, Volunteer Rye, Attend one of our grower meetings and learn more reasons how 
Volunteer Wheat, Wild Oats. Sprayed on last fall and winter, KERB KERB can pay off for you. Make plans with your chemical supplier 
eliminated these grasses and weeds from heavily infested alfalfa or custom applicator now for this fall’s application. 


QUACKGRASS (KERB treatment on left) 





CHEATGRASS (Unsprayed strip in middle) 


is} 
tall ete 
c 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19105 





; 4 WILD OATS (KERB treatment on left) ANNUAL RYEGRASS 
F (Unsprayed strip on left) 








Better Production 


ORNELL 3 
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Better Breeding 


A cow isn't just acow... ita 


manufacturing plant, and the 


cleaner the surroundings, the 


better the atmosphere, the 


better the production. 


If you have an ordinary barn 


cleaner, then you’ve got break- 
downs, you’ve got odors, and a 
general mess. How can you 


expect good production, good 
breeding in an environment like 
this. 


If you’re looking for a depend- 
able barn cleaner, buy Cornell 

if your present system is 
giving you a lot of trouble, con- 
vert to Cornell... 


Write or call today. Cornell is 
the one barn cleaner on the 
market today that will give you 
years and years of productive 
service. 


[J Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit ] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[J Have rep call |ama [_] Farmer [_] Student 


Nate Sirentsre te etaed Mn estns Otin aeeh eee he knee eeeteem ae 
Address....... 
CiEY Fer sects ate Ree Statewersia-, Zip 
Dance nes SS SS SS 
Dea aes 
g also distributors of 
¢ CORNELL Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 


36 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 





Robert MacGibbon 
(left) visits with coun- 
ty agent Van Travis 
beside the seeder 
Bob uses to plant 
forage seedings with- 
out a nurse crop. 


Sawdust situation 


Robert MacGibbon and his family 
... With the help of three full-time 
employees and some part-time sum- 
mer workers operate a 250- 
milker dairy farm near Walton (Dela- 
ware County), New York. There are 
500 acres in the operation owned by 
the MacGibbons, and they rent 1,000 
more acres. As in most areas of the 
Northeast, it is generally more eco- 
nomical to rent land here than to 
buy it for farming. 

The milking herd is stabled at two 
locations...45 in comfort stalls at 
the farmstead where Bob lives, and 
the rest at a 196-freestall barn a few 
miles away. At the latter setup, cows 
are milked in a conventional stabling 
barn, equipped with an around-the- 
barn pipeline .. . 53 cows at a batch. 


“Grain is fed in the milking-area 
mangers at the freestall barn,” Bob 
reports. “It gives good control of 
feeding, and makes herd-health ob- 
servation easier than in a milking 
parlor.” Cows are identified by a 
metal neck-chain and accompanying 
number. 

An unusual problem developed 
here involving the use of sawdust for 
bedding. For a number of years, the 
MacGibbons used kiln-dried sawdust 
without experiencing difficulty. But 
they switched to “green” sawdust . . . 
fairly fresh from the mill... and lost 
a lot of calves because of the activi- 
ties of a coliform bacteria bearing 
the ominous monicker of Klebsiella. 
Some laboratory cultures have found 
bacteria on sawdust that cause es- 
pecially severe mastitis in dairy 
cattle . . . this blackhat and his cousins 
clobbered the calf population in this 
case. “We're back to the kiln-dried 


material now,” Bob comments. 

There’s a lot of hayland on this 
spread ...and there is a lot of flex- 
ibility in handling it. A cold-air mow 
drier at the biggest barn allows put- 
ting up hay when it is still “tough” 
...and a movable heat drier can be 
used if needed (with heat, or just the 
fan). 

Corn silage remains the major 
roughage, though, with an estimated 
3,600 tons being put up in 1974. This 
year, Bob is growing 180 acres of 
com...all intended for silage. He 
uses a six-row planter, broadcasts all 
the corn fertilizer before planting . .. 
figures on applying 100 pounds of 
each nutrient (nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash) per acre. 

Other features of this dairy farm 
include: 

— All heifers are bred with natural 
service by Angus or Hereford bulls. 
Few calving problems have been 
experienced, partly due to the small 
calves typically sired by these breeds. 

— Heifers are on pasture eight or 
ten miles away from the home farm. 
Dogs can be a real problem... the 
MacGibbons had six heifers killed 
by dogs one summer. Indemnity- 
payment procedures whereby the 
state reimburses livestock owners 
for such damage were reported by 
Bob to be reasonably satisfactory. 

— Although corn silage is the 
dominant roughage, Bob feeds an 
average of five pounds of dry hay per 
cow per day. He finds it’s mighty 
good nutritional insurance. 

— “Noats” is the rule here. Bob 
says, “If I fertilize oats, they lodge 
...if I don't, the yield is low any- 
way.’ —G.L.C. 


Parts & Ta, 





NEW YORK 


Adams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment C< 
Avon 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supp'y 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Belfast 

Grastorf & Guilford, Inc. 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 


Robinson Farm Equipment Co., In 


Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 


Burke’s Hardware & Garage, ‘nc. 
Cortland 

|.H. Sales & Service 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 


Kafferlin International Sales, !nc. 


Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Penn Yan 

Finger Lakes Tractor 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 









More corn. Clean corn. Even when you're 
racing time and heavy stands. 

Balanced Capacity of the International 
915 gives you all the cutting, feeding, 
threshing, separating, cleaning atea you'll 
need in any situation. And engine enough to 
operate them. 

A large, 150 hp. [H»-built diesel turns on 
extra combining power when you need it. 





Right h 





pays off. 


And infinite-speed Hydrostatic drive lets 
you pick your most productive harvesting 
rate. 

The engine is center-mounted behind the 
grain tank for good balance. Also for lower 
noise level in cab. A large grain tank sits 
over the drive wheels to increase traction as 
tank fills. Six head sizes fit any row spacing. 
Three to 8, including 5 and 7. 


ced Capacity. 
ereis wnere if all 


The companion model 815 delivers 144 
hp. in gas and 128 hp. diesel. Along with a 
133-bu. grain tank. The mid-sized 715, 107 
hp. gas and 95 hp. diesel. See your IH dealer 
for the model tailored to your operation. 


; i 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





Cutting 


Our low-profile corn head 
slips under flattened corn. 
Yet it gets the tall stalks, 
too. So you can harvest 
both down and tall corn 
with less loss. 


Feeding 


Our quick-attach heads 
let you switch from grain 
to corn in minutes. With- 
out bolts, wrenches, spe- 
cial tools or lifting. 


Threshing 


A full 48%-in. wide cyl- 
inder extends past side 
sheets to use every last 
inch of separator width. 
No deflector screens to 
rob capacity. 


Separating 


Our fin-and-wire system 
has more open space then 
cell grate racks. Virtually 
plug-free. Lets you oper- 
ate at fast ground speeds 
without appreciable loss. 


Cleaning 


Opposed-action chaffer 
and shoe sieves double- 
clean corn. Variable- 
speed cleaning fan 
matches air blast to crop 
conditions. 








tell us --- 


Bacon acca acco 


residues in the meat of bob calves 
sent to market. Immediately, suspi- 
cion was leveled at the dry-cow 
treatment he was using. The prob- 
lem, he believes, is probably that 
milk fed to newborn calves from 
dry-treated cows is leaving the resi- 
due that shows up even when the 
calves are held off the market as 


A prominent western New York 
dairy producer told AMERICAN AcrI- 
cuLTurisT that he may have reached 
the point where, due to conflicting 
management practices and current 
economics, it would make sense to 
shoot bull calves in the head. 

This situation arose when he began 
having problems with antibiotic 





long as a week. 
If it comes to choosing between 


his dry treatment and being able 


to market his calves, he says he'll 
shoot $20 calves and go on dry- 
treating because he has gained far 
more financially from increased milk 
production from the treated quarters. 


%. o% 0°, 
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“Some people think you can pick 
apples with unemployment figures,” 
laments Albion, New York fruit grow- 
er George Lamont, in sizing up the 
fruit growers’ labor situation this 
year. It seems that Jamaicans who 
could be brought into this country 
to pick apples have been priced out 
of the market, according to some 
growers. 


Greatinperformance, _ 
strong on service, big in value. 


Se MUS MRC COR W Ares meee 
heading the list of new hybrids. For the full facts and 
Cry CMe mel Ms) tae lc seeds, write to Whitney- 
Dickinson Seeds, Inc., P. O. Box 250, Buffalo, New 
York 14240, immediately. 


— that’s Pride Power. And the formula? The in- 
gredients are the best, high-yielding corn varieties 
combining excellent standability, resistance to stress 
and faster dry-down. How’s it delivered? The punch 
is provided by well-informed area managers and a 
first-class dealer network. And for 1976 Pride has a 


Good growers take Pride 





Growers have to go through ‘he 
Labor Department to get certifica- 
tion before bringing in these indis- 
trious aliens. The clincher is that 
the department comes up with the 
prevailing wage rate based on a 
survey of prices paid the previous 
year. This figure is supposed to rep’e- 
sent the average price paid to ‘he 
Jamaicans, but George claims tat 
the way the thing is reported causes 
the rate to rest up on the high end. 
This year, if you want Jamaicans to 
do your picking, itll cost you 43 
cents a bushel for fresh apples and 
35 cents for processing apples. 

This is reportedly intended to in- 
crease the usage of local labor in a 
year of high unemployment... but 
the fact is that domestic worke’s 
can seldom strip the trees as fast .\s 
Jamaicans. Last year, 1,800 Jamaicas 
picked apples in New York Stai». 
LaMont figures one Jamaican picker 
is worth two domestics. 


John McLeod (pronounced Me- 
Cloud), extension specialist and mem- 
ber of the planning board for Cape 
May County, New Jersey, tells us 
he’s had his share of run-ins with 
environmental fanatics thereabouis. 

“They attend all the planning 
board meetings,” says McLeod, “and 
seem to be on a crusade to get the 
environment back to where it was 
when man first walked out of his 
cave and laid eyes on it.” What 
bothers him more than anything is 
the degree to which these folks are 
uninformed. “Recently,” he recalls, 
“one of them got up and declared 
she had personally been sprayed with 
lethal pesticides 28 times!” 

McLeod reckons these people 
honestly believe we can feed the 
world without using chemicals, or 
else they ignore that particular aspect 
of the issue. 

“But P’ve made a standing offer.” 
grins the 20-year veteran of Cape 
May agriculture. “I tell them I'll a:- 
range for them to rent five acres of 
good land, help provide the seec, 
keep track of labor and everything 
else needed to raise and sell vege- 
tables, if they can prove to me that 
they can get the yields and make 
the profits necessary to stay in busi- 
ness without using chemical fertilizers 
and pesticides.” 

Last we knew, McLeod had no 
takers! 
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Two reliable sources in the New 
York State dairy industry tell us tha 
revival of interest in an independent 
milk-testing laboratory is gainin; 
momentum. Such a lab would us? 
the universal sample testing tech- 
nique and would have no conflicts 
of interest because it would not b° 
buying what it tests. 

Two big reasons for this indeper- 
dent-lab movement are problems 
with penicillin in milk, and que:- 
tionable butterfat tests. It has lon 
been suspected that butterfat tes’s 
used for payment purposes across 
the State as a whole are “nor- 
uniform.” 

But a more recent storm cloud 5 
penicillin in the milk on a statewide 
basis. About 3 percent of New Yor< 
milk is reported to have penicillin 
in it. By reblending and keeping 
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thet milk in fluid use, this has largely 
goue unnoticed, but the heat is 
building. - 

Take, for example, a situation in 
New England, where hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of Yankee 
Mik’s powder was declared unac- 
ceptable because of penicillin con- 
tariination. When fluid milk is 
concentrated into milk powder, the 
penicillin may show up...even 
though not detectable in the milk 
be'ore it is processed. 

*roponents of the new lab believe 
the only objective way to police 
these and other problems is to get 
all testing done at a central point 
by the more accurate universal 
sainple technique and to have it done 
by a third party other than the pro- 
ducer and buyer. The strongest can- 
dilate to take on the milk lab is, 
our sources tell us, the New York 
D:iry Herd Improvement Coopera- 
tive because of their already-estab- 
lisied laboratory facilities and collec- 
tion system. And they don’t market 
a drop of milk! 
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Anita Maxwell, vocal spokesman 
for the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion (NFP) in New York State and 
editor of the Farmers Freedom Press, 
says she doesn’t see what’s wrong 
with 100 percent of parity. “Sta- 
tistics prove,” says Anita, “that 
when farmers were receiving 100 
percent of parity or more, our entire 
country enjoyed prosperity and 
there was no such thing as inflation.” 
Adds editor Maxwell, “Farmers will 
never get a price until they have 
guts enough and are smart enough to 
organize nationwide and demand a 
fair price for their products.” She 
reckons, “It’s about time farmers 
quit looking for handouts from the 
government.” 


% o% 0% 
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t seems to me that if the Justice 
Department is sincerely interested in 
attacking food monopoly power, it 
would do well to investigate the 
obvious areas of concentration in the 
food industry. 

Vluch has been said about alleged 
concentration in the dairy industry. 
What hasn’t been pointed out, how- 
ever, is that the volume of the four 
largest dairy cooperatives is less than 
one-third of the volume of the four 
largest non-cooperative dairy market- 
ny firms. 

Jr that in such key food areas as 
meat processing, cooperatives have 
only a 3 percent share of the market. 

Or that in certain other markets, 
a. few as four non-cooperative cor- 
porations control a dominant share 
0. the market. The four largest man- 
u-acturers of breakfast cereals, for 
ample, control about 90 percent 
0: the market. 

The four largest firms, all non- 
cooperative, control the following 
share of these markets: soup, 92 
Percent; baby foods, 95 percent; 
temato products and catsup, 81 
percent; soft: drinks, 89 percent; 
instant coffee, 81 percent; baking 
powder and yeast, 86 percent; des- 
sert mixes, 86 percent; and grain 
nill products and refrigerated dough, 
S| percent. Such concentration, sup- 
ported by effective supply- control 
aid extensive advertising, helps as- 
Sire market power. 
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By contrast, the four largest firms 
selling butter (a major product of 
dairy cooperatives) have only 14 per- 
cent of the market. 

In the coming battle, farmers will 
have to convince their representa- 
tives in Congress of the merits of 
Capper-Volstead. That’s their best 
hope. Because from present indica- 
tions, it appears that few in the 
Executive Branch will recognize 
the merits of Capper-Volstead and 
help present an objective appraisal 
of the benefits of cooperation — for 
both consumers and farmers. 

If we fail, it could hasten the 
demise of the, individual American 
farmer as we know him today. The 
result might be a momentary drop 
in farm prices. But that’s all it would 
be. Because the long-term effect 


would surely be some form of cor- 
porate control of food from farm 
to the retail shelf. 

If that happens, the Justice De- 
partment will have stimulated food 
industry concentration and_ price 
enhancement that it never imagined 
possible in its wildest dreams. — 
Kenneth Naden, president, National 
Council of Farm Cooperatives 
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Energy shortages are predicted in 
the United States over the next 
decade because of inadequate elec- 
tric-generation facilities. William 
Ditman, head of Enviro Audits, an 
environmental consulting firm, says: 

“As recently as five years ago, 
engineers could predict with ac- 
curacy the amount of time necessary 


to build a plant — six years. 

“Today, construction of the same 
plant would take a minimum of ten 
years from inception to completion 
and there is no certainty that it 
could be realized even then. This 
increase in time of four years (for 
plant construction) and the result- 
ing uncertainty are due to the pro- 
cedural aspects of acquiring the 
necessary permits for the facility — 
one plant required 101 permits from 
67 different state and federal agen- 
cies. The refusal of any one of the 
permits would kill the project. 

“The cases are becoming legion 
— Blue Ridge, Storm King, Calvert 
Cliffs, Ivy Creek — for the environ- 
mentalists, battle streamers for their 
regimental colors; for the utilities, 
scars that may never be healed.” 





Farm machinery storage and repair 













































































Build all these farm buildings better 
with quality Reynolds Aluminum 


Priced competitively with steel, 
Aluminum lets you build a better farm building! There’s 
. saves on maintenance painting. 
And unpainted aluminum reflects heat for a building 
that’s cooler in Summer, warmer in winter. 

Aluminum panels, a third the weight of steel, handle 


never any red rust. . 


quality Reynolds 


easier, go up faster. Save you time and money. 


Also available in four farm-right colors, 
Aluminum Farm Roofing and Siding gives you a better 
looking building—more for your building dollar. 


CONTACT IN THIS AREA: 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 12205 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Wholesale Service Supply Corporation | 
21 Railroad Avenue (518) 482-4441 l 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


TOPSHAM, MAINE 04086 
Country Urban Enterprises 


7 Birch Ridge Avenue (207) 729-1336 





Reynolds 








L] Other 
Name 
Address 
Town 


Phone 


_] Farm utility building 
[] Poultry structure 


Directions to farm: 


TELEPHONE OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
TO A REYNOLDS ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTOR/ 
BUILDER LISTED AT LOWER LEFT FOR FULL 
INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE IN PLAN- 
NING YOUR NEXT FARM STRUCTURE. 


REYNOLDS 


for better building products in 


ALUMINUM 


Yes, I’m interested in learning more about the 
benefits of aluminum for: 


[] Confinement feeding 
[] Machinery storage 
] Student 
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a productive forest machine. 


Illustrated is the FARMI JL 45 skidding winch. A peak combination 
of strength, versatility and efficiency, it is simply attached to the 
3-point linkage of a suitably large tractor (60 h.p. or more) and 
can be used for prebunching or skidding. Exerting a pull of 
9900 Ibs., the clutch automatically slips at the rated pull, 
eliminating any chance of damage. /2” wire rope is normally 
used. The clutch setting is easily adjusted .. . FARMI skidding 
winches, No. 1 in Scandinavia, are easy and safe to operate 
and their good design and robust construction ensure almost 
unlimited life in continuous use to full capacity. For further 
information and the name of your nearest FARMI dealer, write 


Normet Industries Ltd., 150 Clearbrook Road, Elmsford, 
N.Y. 10523. Telephone - (914) 592-5790. 


Demonstration Rallies 


Watch for announcements of Demonstration Rallies, 
which will be held in many localities 
from Sept. 22 — Dec. 12. 


normet 


Here are the Demonstrations which have been 
arranged for FARMI skidding winches 


NEW YORK 

Sept. 20 

LeBerge & Curtis Inc. 
(John Deere) 

Russell Road 

Canton, New York 13617 

(315) 386-8568 


Sept. 23 
Widrick & Sons Inc. 
(John Deere) 
Shady Ave. 
Lowville, New York 13367 
(315) 376-3581 
Sept. 25 
Eklund Farm Machinery 
(Ford) 
Route 23 West 
Stamford, New York 12167 
(607) 652-6321 
Sept. 27 
Liberty Tractor Inc. (Ford) 
Livingston Manor, New York 


02758 
(914) 439-4040 


40 


Sept. 29 

West Mountain Sales Inc. 
(Ford) 

Corinth Road 

Glens Falls, New York 12801 

(518) 793-6693 


VERMONT 

Oct. 1 

T&T Tractor Equipment Inc. 
(John Deere) 

Proctor, Vermont 05765 

(802) 459-2773 


Oct. 3 

McLaren’s Inc. (Case) 
Passumpsic, Vermont 05816 
(802) 748-8314 


Oct. 4 

Rowell Bros. Inc. (Ford) 
Hardwick, Vermont 05843 
(802) 472-5546 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Oct. 5 

Boydston Ford Tractor (Ford) 

Lancaster, New Hampshire 
03584 

(603) 788-2052 


MAINE 

Oct. 7 

Pratt’s Inc. (John Deere) 
Farmington, Maine 04938 
(207) 778-2031 


Oct. 9 

Smart’s Inc. (John Deere) 
Lincoln, Maine 04457 
(207) 794-3311 


Oct. 11 

Fuller Equipment 
(John Deere) 

Union, Maine 04236 

(207) 785-4464 
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All Printed Patterns 


4787 107-18Y, 4818 10%-20% 
Co . ie 





PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 
Any ASO Ounchttalbtl Geen - 75 cents 


















4818. A flattering go everywhere 
trio. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
outfit 3% yds. 60 inch. ....75 cents 


7376. Crochet swingy topper with 
sawtooth hem in 3 colors of worsted. 
Mainly single crochet. Directions, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-14 incl. ....75 cents 


4918. Whip up a slimming pantsuit. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) takes 
3-3/8 yds. 60 inch fabric. .. 75 cents 


4918 34-48 
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4663. Six sportive styles to sew: 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Size 
8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) jumper-dres 
1% yds. 60 inch fabric. ....75 cen 





nanan 
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4681. Attractive “Inches Slimmer: 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) tak 
2-5/8 yds. 60 inch fabric. .. 75 cen 


nn 


7201. Sew ‘r stuff applique pillow 


3. 
Join 4 squares into 14” butterfly ard 
posy pillows. Directions, patci 
Po pattern pieces mecl. os... 75 cenis 
690. Embroider birds-of-50-states 1 
natural colors on blocks; join for 
quilt. Transfers, diagrams, yardag'’s 
PIUSGITECHIONS ye ac ae 75 cents 
; Grochet with Squares’. (i STOO DiSendho tReet eee ee ye ee ie tae cor 
‘ Crocheting a Wardrobe 1.00 
' Instant Sewing Book 1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
* Instant Fashion Book 1.00 ; 
' Fashions to Sew 75 Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 
‘ Designer Collection 50 New York, N.Y. 10011 


' Needlecraft Catalog 
| Nifty Fifty Quilts 


‘ Book of 16 Quilts #1 DRESSIPAMMIERINS: a9 0 eae 75 CENTS 
'M Quilt Book #2 50 
‘ TORT 7s Today #3 50 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 75 CENTS 


: iffy R . S ; 
’ eee nae ioe 50 |Add 25¢ for each item ordered for postage and special hand! 9, 
Patterns will be sent to you FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

‘ Instant Crochet Book NEOOR Se aaiuae SESS pee ea Be CMe ee ee ae cope eee he eet eae a 


' Easy Art of Flower Crochet 
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| Easy Art of Needlepoint 1.00 

‘ Easy Art of Ripple Crochet 1.00 i 
« Sew + Knit 1.25 NAME ey 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price ; 
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CITY _ STATE ARSE = 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BESURE TO USE YOUR?!P: 
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At times, and probably often, 


Iwveryone Makes Sandwiches 


Lunches occur at all times of the 
dey, and more often than not they 
include sandwiches. Everyone eats 
them — teen-ag- 
es, old people, 
fat people, skin- 
ny ones, people 
ir kitchens, kids 
a school, ladies 
a. meetings, pro- 
peanut butter 
people and men 
who can’t stand 
frills. 

Lunches can get in a rut. Many 
children must grow up_ thinking 
“lunch” comes in either a peanut 
butter jar or a little red and white 
can. There is nothing wrong with 
either of those, but why not vary 
the menu a bit? 

So let’s consider those busy-day 
lunches eaten at home and _ those 
packed to be carried. In my mind, 
packing a lunch has some of the 
same qualities as death and taxes. It 
is inevitable and you'd better pre- 
pare for it, or it will be even worse 
than you'd thought! 

The coming of September creates 
a big demand for packed lunches — 
lots of them for school children, 
some for volunteers and meeting- 
goers, some for hunters and football 
fans, and some for people just out 
enjoying the autumn. Here are some 
thoughts and recipes to make the 
packed-lunch situation brighter for 
both packer and consumer. 

First, get yourself some good sand- 
wich packaging materials, either 
small plastic bags or plastic wrap, 
whichever you prefer. Waxed paper 
is also good if you use it carefully. 
Fave packaging available for raw 
vegetables, cookies and chips too. 

In packing lunches for children, 
you are undoubtedly aware there 
comes a time when you no longer 
buy the latest offering in decorated 
boxes; you simply stick the lunch 
i a brown bag as unobtrusively as 
possible. Are there any eyes besides 
nine reading this who remember 
when children carried their lunches 
i syrup pails or lard buckets? Both 
tie children and the pails or buckets 
eve probably considered antiques by 
now, 

In any case, get a suitable con- 
tiner in which the lunch may be 
arried. Insulated containers are 
iseful, as are rigid plastic containers. 
Napkins are a must and occasionally, 
‘ke when cold fried chicken is in- 
‘luded; a ““wet wash” is welcome. 





°*lan Ahead and Freeze 

It is important to plan ahead in 
‘unch making, especially if the 
lunches are to be packed before go- 
ing off to work or school. Most of 
us have enough to cope with during 
the breakfast hour without having to 
deal with an “out-of-peanut butter” 
crisis. So even if you do not make 
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the sandwiches ahead of time, at 
least check on the supply of materials. 

Freezing sandwiches is a good idea 
for several reasons. First, they can be 
made at your convenience, and it 
does not take ten times as long to 
make 10 sandwiches as it does to 
make one. Also, they can be made 
when a choice morsel is available 
but a lunch is not immediately need- 
ed, like when there is just a slice or 
two of cold roast left. 

Remember too if the weather is 
warm, frozen sandwiches provide 
their own “refrigeration” for 3 to 
3% hours. Lastly, sandwiches from 
the freezer can provide variety. One 
does not need to eat the same salami 
all week but can alternate it with 
frozen chicken left from several 
weeks ago. These frozen things are 
not to be thought of as leftovers, but 
as “‘planned-overs.” 

Most sandwich fillings freeze well, 
but there are some notable excep- 
tions. Do not use raw vegetables 
(leave out that lettuce leaf), fruit 
jellies or hard cooked egg whites. 
Meats, poultry, cheese spreads and 
nut pastes freeze well. In general, 
we say mayonnaise does not freeze 
well because it separates, but when 
mixed in small amounts with other 
ingredients, there is no problem. 

Assembly-line production is a time 
saver if you are doing a number of 
sandwiches. Have the butter soft and 
have space to put the “bottom” 
slices out, so you may deal with a 
number at one time. 

Wrapping sandwiches for the 
freezer is important if they are to 
keep their quality. Plastic wrap or 
bags are best, and be certain that 
you label them as to kind and date 
made. Sandwiches should not be kept 
in the freezer for longer than one 
or two months. 

Here are some suggestions for 
sandwiches that freeze well. This 
first one is good for either lunch 
boxes or for times when you are 
asked to provide sandwiches for a 


group. 
CREAM CHEESE-NUT SANDWICHES 


Combine cream cheese, which is 
at room temperature, with enough 
orange juice to make it spread easily. 
If you are using a fresh orange, grate 
a little rind into the mixture. Add 
finely chopped nuts and some finely 
chopped dates if you like. If you 
have a sweet tooth, a bit of honey 
can be added. 

This is good on oatmeal bread, 
nut breads or firm-type white bread. 
Cream cheese is often on special in 
the grocery, so that is a good time 
to stash a few of these sandwiches 
in the freezer. 


The Old Stand—by 

Most true peanut butter lovers are 
absolutely devoted to it and do not 
need to gild the lily, so to speak. 
Others of us eat it willingly but pre- 


production to save time. 


fer to. ~— doctor “their studio, little, 
Here are some peanut butter varia- 
tions: 

Peanut butter (preferably chunky 
style) mixed thoroughly with honey; 
peanut butter topped with flaked 
coconut; peanut butter with thin, 
thin slices of sweet pickle or good 
homemade bread and butter pickles. 

Another peanut butter possibility, 
particularly for lunch boxes or home 
snacks for young children is to com- 
bine it with raw apple. Why is it 
children tire quickest of the least 
expensive foods? In order to “sell” 
apples to kids, try coring them and 
stuffing the cavity with peanut but- 
ter, either straight or mixed with 
raisins. If this is for a young child, 
a whole apple is probably too much, 
and the peanut butter can be spread 
on apple sections. 


A Surprise Now And Then 

Imagination and humor are always 
welcome but sometimes not present 
in the lunch box. Little kids have 
hard days too, and something un- 
expected in the noon lunch is good. 
It might be a piece of wrapped 
candy or a tiny bag of popcorn. 
According to my son, popcorn in 
the lunch was “instant popularity.” 

Crunchy carrot, celery or green 
pepper strips add not only food 
value but also texture to a lunch. 
Fruit is an important addition too. 
Some who carry lunches prefer 
fruits such as bananas wrapped, so 
the whole lunch doesn’t take on a 
fruit odor. 

Many of us are tempted to buy 
individual-sized packages of things 
for lunch making. Take time to 
compare the cost per ounce of a large 
size package of potato or corn chips 
with the individual packets. After 
doing the math, you'll pick up the 
big box or bag and re-pack the chips 
yourself. Chips can also be. stored 
in the freezer until they're needed. 

One more thing about packed 
lunches; they don’t always have to 
include the traditional sandwiches. 
Sometimes it might be crackers and 
cheese, meat salad in a snack jar or 
cold fried chicken. Try to keep an 
open mind. 


If you are making quite a few sandwiches at once, use an assembly-line 





Lunching At Home 

Now about sandwiches for lunches 
at home. Fortunately, there are 
many kinds for the cook to try. I 
want to suggest some that are tasty, 
not expensive and that don’t send 
you scurrying to the store for exotic 
ingredients. 

When peanut butter sandwiches 
are to be eaten at home, try making 
them open-faced (on toast) and plac- 
ing a few miniature marshmallows 
on top. Then put the sandwiches 
under the broiler until marshmallows 
toast. 

Another broiler goody is cheese- 
onion sandwiches. You'll notice a 
lot of these sandwiches do not have 
fancy names because they were 
mothered by Necessity, and she was 
too busy to name them! 

For the cheese-onion ones, start 
with slices of toast, buttered or not 
as you prefer. Then grate a sharp 
cheddar cheese on a medium grater. 
Always grate cheese when it’s cold. 
Next grate a bit of raw onion over 
the cheese. I grate both onto a piece 
of waxed paper. Toss them together 
lightly to combine and then rather 
generously pile on pieces of toast. 
Broil until cheese melts and browns 
slightly. 

In autumn, we enjoy a lunch 
of these cheese-onion sandwiches, 
served with raw apple sections and 
raw cauliflowerettes. Prepare the 
cauliflower by cleaning it and break- 
ing into sections the size of an 
English walnut. Chill in salted water 
and drain well-before serving. 

Grilled cheese sandwiches are 
popular too. When I have a lot of 
them to make, I put the butter or 
margarine in or on the skillet or 
grill to save the time of buttering 
each piece of bread. After you have 
browned the first side, it is usually 
necessary to add a little fat to the 
pan to brown the second side well. 
In addition to the cheese, I like a 
little prepared mustard to add to the 
flavor. 


There's Always Hamburger 
We couldn’t talk about sandwiches 
without including hamburger. Many 
(Continued on page 49) 
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25 TULIP BULBS 


RAINBOW MIX ASSORTMENT 


Popular varieties in a rainbow mix 
of flaming reds, dazzling whites, 
Orange, yellow, pink and dark 
shades as available. Healthy, hardy 
medium sized planting stock bulbs 
(2% - 3 inc. circ.). Guaranteed many blooms next 
spring, normal blooms next season and five years WY 
thereafter or replacement is free. Clip this money- WY 
saving coupon and order today. yy 
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ICHIGAN BULB COMPANY, Dept. XT- 1704 Grand Rapids, MI 49550 (J) 
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TREES, SHRUBS & 
GROUND COVERS 


FREE 
CATALOG 


A complete listing of Evergreen and 
Hardwood Seedlings and Transplants, 
Landscape Ornamentals,RootedCuttings, 
Ground Covers, Container-Grown Plants, 
Perennials, plus money-saving Special 
Offers. Wholesale prices for quantity 
purchases of seedlings and transplants. 


BUY DIRECT 
from GROWER 


Please send FREE CATALOG to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


my MUSSER 


A YEAR! 


Growocnenmsox’) BOX 83J Indiana, Pa. 15701 


‘Don’t fe let this ant to you! 


Loading on wobbly, weak or unsecured planks is 
downright dangerous. Protect yourself and your 
machinery with our rugged, lightweight LOADING 
RAMP! Unique 3-pc. interlocking unit CAN’T SLIP. 
Move garden tractors, roto-tillers, mowers, cycles, 
etc. easily and safely. Fits all pick-ups, vans, wag- 
ons, car trunks without 
permanent hook-up. 6-ft. 
= long, adjustable width. 
w Available assembled or as 
low-cost kit. If you ever 
move wheeled equipment 
you NEED this ramp for 
safety’s sake! For FREE 

details write: 

Garden Way Research 

Dept. 50279-4, Charlotte, Vt. 


Nyame zat 


{ANOS wa Quto Every type & size 


fm as ar tite 


; trailer eels 
9: TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
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ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Laniownets, 
30 styles. Permanent. Inex 
FREE SAMPLE AND LIT 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


ATU! RE. 
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Carry TEN TIMES 
a Wheelbarrow Load 
with INCREDIBLE EASE! 


These BIG, strong carts are perfectly balanced 
on two huge wheels — roll easily over lawns 
and gardens — carry up to 400 Ibs. of load 
— huge volume capacity means you make 
fewer trips — you’ll save time and steps. 


If you are still struggling with a wheelbarrow 
or inadequate cart (with tiny wheels) send for 
FREE Cart Catalog. Build-it-yourself kits, too. 


GARDEN WAY RESEARCH, Dept. 50279 
Charlotte, 
Vermont 
05445 




















TILLER USERS. au 


Can your machine 
| do all of this? 


%& Handle with just ONE HAND. 

> EVENLY break, turn & till soil. 

% Shred vegetation without tangling. 

> Leave NO WHEELMARKS or FOOTPRINTS. 


The TROY-BILT® ROTO TILLER-POWER COM- 
POSTER can do all this and more! 
That’s why serious gar- 
deners consider it the 
finest tiller available. 
See for yourself! For 
- complete details, OFF- 
SEASON SAVINGS, and 
FREE 24-page booklet 
clip this and mail to- 
day to: 
TROY-BILT® Tillers, Dept. 50279 
L_ 102nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N. Y. 12180 | 
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ELECTRONIC STEREO 
CAR ANTENNA! 

Fits all cars & models 
The HITRONIC 2-Channel 
AMPLIFIER built into BASE 
doubles reception areas for 
STEREO broadcasts — 
especially in fringe areas' 
MOUNTS IN ANY POSITION 
— Fully Retractable 

Send check or money order 
for $4595 to 

BECKER AUTORADIO, 

USA, INC. 

613-B-S 24th Street 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19146 
Price includes Sales Tax (if 
any). handling and postage 
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The Magic of Color 


by Mary E. Allen* 


There is magic in color! It can 
transform a room and make it exotic 
and exciting or cool and calming; 
lack of it can make a room dull and 
uninteresting. Color plays an im- 
portant role in acquiring just the 
effect you want in your home, and a 
little knowledge of color will help 
you understand how it can best be 
put to use in various rooms. 

A room will appear larger, as well 
as cool and airy, if it’s done in very 
light colors with light draperies and 
upholstery. Then you will want to 
add a brighter accent in throw pil- 
lows and other accessories, so the 
room won't be monotonous. 

For example, you can have white, 
off-white or beige walls, light green 
or blue draperies and upholstery 
(either solid-colored or a print fabric), 
with darker green or blue and per- 
haps one other color for accent in 
throw pillows, wall hangings and a 
valence over the draperies. The 
floor covering might be of a lighter 
color, perhaps deep beige, wheat 
color, or blue or green. 

If you'd like to provide a dramatic 
effect in a light colored room, use 
vivid draperies and upholstery. The 
room still will seem light and spa- 
cious, but the vivid accents will be 
eye-catching. 

Dark colors will make a room 
seem smaller and heavier, or more 
masculine. If you use darker colors 
for the walls, draperies and uphol- 
stery, youll need to provide more 
lighting for the room. Lighter colored 
floor coverings also help balance 
the heavy effect. In this case, pale 
touches can be added with throw 
pillows, wall hangings and lamp 
shades. 

Colors such as yellow, orange, red, 
peach, maroon, and gold often are 
called the fire and sunshine colors. 


*Plymouth, N.H. 





Home Workshop 





PATTERN 
2|8 


A Pilgrim Bench makes an extra 
seat or a coffee table. The early 
New Englanders used pine or maple 
for these benches. Fronts and ends 
were cut in simple curves. A drawer 
was often added. 

You may copy this bench exactly 
with Pattern 218 which gives actual- 
size cutting guides and illustrated 
directions. Price 50 cents. This pat- 
tern also is one of four in the Early 
American Packet No. 19 which sells 
for $1.50. 

Send order to American Agricul- 
turist Pattern Dept., P.O. Box 50, 
New Windsor, NY 12550. 





They are advancing colors and will 
make your room seem smaller. 

The cool receding colors, such 
as blue, blue-green, gray, aqua and 
violet are sometimes called water 
and ice colors. They make roors 
seem larger, especially when they ‘re 
used in light tints. 

If you want to cool a warn 
southernly-exposed room, use thece 
colors. Don’t use cool colors for a 
northern or shady exposure; they |] 
only make the room seem colder, e:- 
pecially in the winter. Warm, sunny 
colors are best for northern rooms. 

Another interesting effect for a 
room is to do it in one color. This ‘s 
called a monochromatic coler 
scheme, for the same color in di/- 
ferent tones is used throughout the 
room. Contrasting color schemes are 
also interesting. For these, use colors 
that are opposite each other on the 
color wheel, such as yellow and 
purple, red and green, orange and 
blue. 

Most frequently in decorating, 
two colors predominate, and a third 
is added for accent. One attractive 
farm home living room I’ve seen wa: 
done this way. It had pale green 
wallpaper and a gold carpet; th 
draperies and one easy chair wer: 
gold too. The sofa was of a slighth 
darker green than the wallpaper, anc 
the other easy chair was upholsterec 
in light green fabric with pale rose- 
colored flowers in it. 

Accents around the room, such as 
throw pillows, glass lamp, wall hang- 
ing, etc., were in deep rose or ma- 
roon. It was a very attractive and 
restful room, with green predomin- 
ating, then the golds, with accents o! 
rose or maroon. 

These are just a few hints on using 
color in your home for different 
effects. As you study the use of color 
further, you'll find it fascinating to 
try different color schemes and ac- 
cents to create various impressions 
in your home. 





Do you have..... 


A copy of “Her Faith Rewarded” 
by Mrs. George Sheldon you would 
sell to Mrs. Hazel M. Bailey, RD 2, 
Hammondsport, NY 14840? 


The words to an old song which 
had the following lines: “You told 
me I'd be happy, but no happiness 
I see; For tonight I am a widow in 
a cottage by the sea”? Mrs. George 
Freeman, 159 Franklin St., West- 
field, Mass. 01085, remembers he: 
mother singing it. 


Any idea where Nicholas Mor- 
mando, 139 Beachview Ave., Bar- 
negat, NJ 08005, can find a “bel! 
shaped” hog scraper? 


A lid for a copper luster teapot 
or pedals for a large antique melo- 
deon? If so, please get in touch with 
Bernhard Burckmann, 95 Ash St., 
Yonkers, NY. 
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Lady’s Eardrops 


This handsome plant is being used 
more and more in hanging baskets, 
bit if you don’t understand its quirks, 
you're apt to be 
d sappointed 





when the buds 
siart dropping. an 
This is a com- \ 
mon complaint. 

Keep the fuch- 


sia in bright light 
aid give it plen- 
ty of water dur- 
ing the summer months. It also does 
well in shaded gardens in the sum- 
mer. For winter blooms, some fuch- 
sia growers suggest storing the plant 
(aore or less dry) in the cellar where 
there is some light. 

Indoors, the normal blooming sea- 
son is from March to June, or all 
year long in cool climates. If you 
have a shaded garden or a cool spot 
oa the porch, you'll have ample 
blooms. For about three months 
before flowering starts in the spring, 
fuchsias need cool nights, 50 to 60 
degrees F.; otherwise buds will not 
form, or if they do, they'll drop. 

Here’s a schedule some successful 
gardeners use. In summer, grow the 
fuchsia in partial sun outdoors. Be- 
fore frost, move it to a cool spot (45 
to 50 degrees) and not too bright a 
window and water sparingly. In 
January or early February, prune 
the plant hard and repot in a soil 
mixture of one part each sand, peat 
aid loam. Then move to an east or 
west window with night tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees F. Water it regu- 
larly, mist the tops and feed a liquid 
plant food. Move outdoors when 
danger of frost is over. 

Fuchsias like plenty of root room. 
Ii will improve the plants’ appear- 
ance to cut them back, say in Jan- 
uary or February, after they have 
rested. Snip out the weak, dead 
growth and also pinch off some new 
gowth to stimulate branching. Do 
not pinch or prune for about six 
weeks before the plant blooms. 
Romember, blooms appear on new 
wood, so it won’t do any harm to 
rm your fuchsia. 
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Poorly Colored Apples 


This has been a good year for 
a ples, but some home gardeners 
tell us their apples lack color, al- 
though the size is good. What causes 
this? 

Lack of fruit color can be due to 
s-veral conditions, such as high 
ritrogen content in leaves during 
© rainy August and September and 
« lack of proper pruning. If an apple 

ee is full of “brush” (heavy limb 
rowth), you can get up to 60 per- 
ent reduction in sunlight. Without 
oroper sunlight, apples will not 
olor. 

This is another way of saying that 
jou must get out the pruning saw 
md go to work on the apple tree 
this winter. Cut out limbs which 
are growing near the inside of the 
tree’s crown. Cut them off flush with 
‘he trunk or other limbs. In short, 
xeep the center of the tree open, so 
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light will get in to ripen the fruit. 
Don't be afraid of ruining the tree or 
of reducing the yield. You'll have 
better colored fruit and fewer small 
apples if you do a good job pruning 
the trees. 

Should you paint the saw wounds? 
Commercial growers don’t, so you 
needn’t worry about it. Usually, the 
materials most home gardeners use 
will pull away slightly from the 
wound, allowing bugs and disease 
to find a perfect breeding spot. 


Flowering Amaryllis 

Can you make your amaryllis 
bloom again? We find it quite a 
trick, and no one seems to agree on 
how this bulb should be forced to 
bloom again. 

Now that yours has been outdoors 
in a semi-shaded spot, it’s time to 
bring it in. Place the plant in a cool, 
dry spot, such as a garage, and stop 
watering completely. Here’s where 
many gardeners make a mistake; 
they water the plant in the fall, when 
actually it should be grown dry and 
undisturbed for about three months. 
When the foliage has turned yellow, 
cut if off just above the bulb and 
let the bulb go dry. 

Better check other plants also 
before bringing them indoors. See 
if any insects are congregating under 
the leaves. Spray first, so they won't 
infest your house plants. 


Home Grown Carrots 


Don’t let your surplus carrots 
shrivel and go to waste. The best 
way to keep them fresh is to store 
them in a crock. Dig and wash them, 
allow to dry, and then cut a thin 
slice off each top. Place carrots in 
the crock and put on an earthen- 
ware lid. The crisping pan of your 
refrigerator also makes a good place 
to store carrots. 

City gardeners store carrots in 
polyethylene bags. Punch a few holes 
in bags for ventilation. Old plastic 
bread wrappers work well; store 
these in layers of moist sand, peat 
moss or leaves. Never store carrots 
directly in sand. It’s the worst thing 
you can use, as it draws moisture 
from them. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “I have saved 
seed from our hybrid tomato plants 
and wonder if it will be any good 
next year. We also have some seed 
left over in the packet. Will it be 
any good?” 

Answer — Never save seed from a 
hybrid plant. Seed from your favorite 
non-hybrids can be saved. As for the 
surplus seed in the packet, store it 
in a glass jar and keep it cool and 
DRY. Moisture shortens the life of 
stored seed. 





ENDANGERED SPECIES 
by D. A. Hoover 


The best home appliance invented to date, 
Is endangered by ‘‘Feminine Lib.”’ 

It meets every test 

And beats all the rest; 

The first one cost Adam a rib. 
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American Agriculturist for term checked. 
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SPOIL YOURSELF! 
TRAVEL TREAT 


ENJOY YOURSELF! 
DEC. 28,'75 — JAN. 21, ‘76 


Across America 
iby Rail and $ea 


This unusual tour at a great time of year combines the travel excitement of 
Amtrak rail with five days in the heart of Los Angeles’ many attractions — 
including the Rose Bowl Parade, Disneyland, etc. 

Top it all with a luxurious cruise from L.A. through the spectacular Panama 
Canal, the warm, blue Caribbean to Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

The uncrowded, all first-class luxury of the modern Royal Viking Star is 
yours to enjoy. 

The best company, the best ship, for the best time of your life. All expense 
and fully escorted in the experienced AA, 

TSB tradition. v 
Free colorful folder. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. D-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Rush me your free folder on ‘’Across America By Rail & Sea.”’ 
Name 
Address 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 


City 
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Centennial Edition 


A Collector’s Item ...A special gift for the collec- 


tor of bi-centennial memorabilia... 
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Manufacture Family Cider and Wine ; ae iO ein 

Mill, $20.00. Also Unien Cider Mill 

makes very soft adhesive pomace, better 

than grated. ‘Turns easy. Price $35. 






Cider Press Screws—J7esses and 
Grinders separate. 

The Nishwitz Pulverizer is the 
best Wheel Harrow, drawing steady, 
don't clog, with and without pole. 

The Adamant Plow, hard metal, 
more durable, and eh 
Steel Plows. 
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\\ Thanks to printing techniques that were unknown a 
hundred years ago, we have been able to reproduce in 
exact detail the July 1876 Centennial issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
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Order Form $2.00 Postpaid 
American Agriculturist 1876 
Box 370, Ithaca, NY 14850 
Please send me postpaid 
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copies of the July 1876 
Centennial issue. I enclose $ i 


Name 





St. or R.D. 


Post Office Zip 


Money-back guarantee: If not satisfied just return in good condi- 
tion. 
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Bicycling is one of the many ways to see Bermuda. Here a couple pause 


to photograph a 17th Century fort. 


A Thrilling Holiday! 


It may seem that 1975 is about 
over, but there’s plenty of time for 
you to take an enjoyable vacation 
with American 
Agriculturist and 
Travel Service 
Bureau. For in- 
stance, how 
about spending 
Thanksgiving in 
Bermuda? We 
guarantee it will 
be-one of aie 
most unforgettable Thanksgivings 
in your life! Dates for this air tour 
are November 24 to 29, and our 
home in Bermuda will be the beauti- 
ful, world-famous Princess Hotel. 

One of the reasons our Thanks- 
giving in Bermuda vacation has been 
so popular in previous years is that 
while you're there, each person is 
free to choose those activities which 
have personal appeal. There is no 
scheduled sightseeing, but there are 
101 things to see and do right at the 
Princess or within easy walking 
distance. 

Whether you decide to explore 
the island by horse-drawn carriage, 
tiny taxi or on a bicycle, you'll find 
them all available at the Princess. 
Some of the things you'll probably 
want to see are 17th Century St. 
George, St. Catherine’s Fort, Gun- 
powder Cavern, Devil’s Hole, Crys- 
tal Cave, Lili Perfume Factory, St. 
Peter's Church, the Aquarium and 
the Botanical Gardens. 

In Hamilton’s famous shops, just 
a stroll away from the Princess, you'll 
find wonderful sportswear, Scotch 
cashmeres, British and Irish tweeds, 
china, perfume, silver — duty-free 
imports from all over the Common- 
wealth. 

Then, of course, you can sun and 
swim to your heart’s content, play 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 


Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


golf at the world-famous Mid-Ocea i 
Course, cruise to nearby Treasure 
Island for a barbecue lunch and 
calypso entertainment, fish in the 
surf, or go deep sea fishing for the 
big ones. Just tell your tour escort 
what you want to do, and all ar- 
rangements will be made for you. 
Accommodations at the Princess 
are luxurious, and award-winnin: 
gourmet dishes are served every 
evening. In addition to its own dance 
orchestra, Island entertainers and 
big-name performers from Europe 
and the United States will help make 
your holiday exciting and memorable 
Send for the folder today and make 


your reservation soon. 


Reunion Weekend 


Each fall for several years, friend 
of American Agriculturist and Trave 
Service Bureau have gathered to re 
new acquaintances and enjoy a week 
end of sightseeing, good fellowship 
fine food, travel films and slides. Thi 
year we will meet the weekend o: 
November 7 to 9 at Buck Hill Inn 
located in Pennsylvania’s beautifu 
Pocono Mountains. 

The Inn is surrounded by 5000 
acres of wooded grounds, and it’s 
just a short walk to Buck Hill Fall: 
which drop 200 feet into a pictur: 
esque ravine. There’s a golf course 
nearby and many other kinds of rec- 
reation that you expect a resort hote! 
to have. 

Set aside this weekend and plan to 
meet the folks from TSB and AA at 
Buck Hill Inn. We hope you'll come 
whether or not you've ever been on 
one of our tours—and you don't 
even have to be a subscriber to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. In fact, there’s no 
better way to get acquainted with 
our people and our tour programs 


(Continued on page 4’) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraric> 


Fall Foliage Tour 





Aloha Week in Hawaii — 


Name 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda ____ 


Reunion Weekend 





Address 





(Please print) 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Pougtquag, IN. Ye 12570. 


RSGISTERED ANGUS COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Top bloodlines. Complete 
production records behind every animal. 
Willow Lane Farms, West Berne, N.Y. 
12191. 518/872-1189. 


BABY CHICKS 











Hi-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘Rugged as a 
Mule’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
bids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Ferms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17089. 
CHICKS: DAY-OLD White Cornish, Reds 
and Sex-Links. List available. Breakfast 
Fill Hatchery, Greenland, N.H. 03840. Phone 
1-5038/4386-7222. 


CHAROLAIS 
G)LDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRE for sale. 
Good walking, halter broke from certified 


herd of Robert Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 138159. 
3 5/696-5358. 


TOR SALE: PUREBRED Charolais bull 
colves sired by Excalibur, the number one 
bull in North America. And highest indexing 
bull on the Canadian Conception-To-Con- 
sumer Test to date. Also have some  per- 
centage cows. All reasonably priced. Charles 
MeKilligan, RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 
607/369-2705. 


PERCENTAGE CHAROLAIS HEIFERS. Re- 
corded. AI sires. Weaning to three years old. 
Some polled. Also, half Arabian gelding and 
yaare, six and seven years old. Broke Western. 
M. Meckler, Welshbush Road, Frankfort, N.Y. 
13340. Phone 315/735-2044. 


JUST SELL small purebred herd of 5 
Charolais cows with 5 month old calves, cows 
bred back; two yearling heifers, 3-% year 
registered bull. Phone 716/699-2568, or write 
30x 869-KT, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
JHAROLAIS — THIRTY HEAD — cows, 
vearlings and calves. Purebred and recorded. 
Olentangy, Sam and Alfalfa John breeding. 
Vrite for information to George W. Kennard, 
Deansboro, New York 13328. 

SEVERAL PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls & 
heifers for sale. Try crossbreeding with 
Charolais bulls for faster growing calves. 
See ours. Ken & Dave Lewis, W. Bloomfield, 
N.Y. 14585. 716/624-1467, 716/624-3355. 
CHAROLAIS — Use the get and service of the 
breed’s top bulls: Astronaut, GCMS; Gavroche, 
highly proven and C to C progeny tested. 
Both imported Full French. Bred heifers and 
& in 1 cows for sale. Semen available. Craig 
Farm, Richard & Laura Koehne, Sutton, Ver- 
mont 05867. 802/467-8831. 


; PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 


Best bloodlines, halter broke. Make 
excellent 4-H project. Call for appoint- 
ment. 


SUNNYSIDE CHAROLAIS FARMS 
Barton, N. Y. 13734 
607/565-4457 














N. Y. S's OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


‘HAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 

fake excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 

choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 

P.R.1. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

Rk. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 





CHIANINA 


CHIANINA 
Worlds largest breed of beef cattle 
lnown for easy calving and tremendous 
srowth bulls, open and bred heifers and 
chow steers for sale at all times. 
WILLOW LANE FARMS 
West Berne, N.Y. 12191 518/872-1189 


DOGS 











HAFFNER BORDER COLLHS: Beautiful 
uppies; 35 years Imported breeding; work- 
ig and family dogs. Parents certified work- 
rs; registered; guaranteed satisfaction; 
‘aining instructions. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, 
‘oalsburg, Pennsylvania 16827. Phone 814/ 
56-6535. ey 


IREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox, Lake- 
ind Terrier AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, 
lorris, N.Y. 13808. iy 


<EGISTERED WORKING Australian Shep- 
erds from natural bob tail heel driving dogs. 
Several nice loud-colored pups born 7/20/75, 
eady to go. Prices $75.00 and up. Singletree 
tanch, Route 1, Box 76 A, Equinunk, Pa. 
8417. Phone 717/224-4176. 


30RDER COLLIE PUPPIES from working 
arents. Will work any stock. Reg. or unreg. 
545 to $100. Mary Stepney, R.D. 2, Mans- 
leld, Penna. 169383. 


DUCKS & GEESE 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about 
prices. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., 
Eastport, Long Island, New York 11941. 


HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 
Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/223-3500 or 914/223- 
9224, 
REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS, top 
Canadian and Domestic pedigrees. Heifers, 
cows and bulls for sale year around. Circle 
Farm, RFD #1, Hebron, Conn. 06248. 
203/228-9644 — 203/228-3821. 
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HEREFORDS 








REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1167 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


HORSES 


Livestock 
Tiel La 








SEVERAL SELECT ARABIAN horses of 
champion bloodlines. Special 
for 4-H projects. Reasonably priced. Financ- 
ing available. Phone 716/569-5861 or 716/569- 
5355. Maple Grove Arabian Farm, Warren 
Road, Frewsburg, N.Y. 147388. 
FOR SALE: BELGIAN gelding, 4 years old, 
17 hands, 1800 Ibs. Sorrel color and broke to : 
work. David Branagan, Freeville, N.Y. 13068. Ohio 45359. 
Phone 607/898-5563. 


HOOF TRIMMING by professionals. Have 3 ? ; 
table, will travel. Write Pete Hubbell, RD us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
#3, Malone, N.Y. 12953. 








consideration 
HORSE TRAINING RABBITS 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knov. 1g facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book deseribing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
‘eeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA _ Building, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701. 

SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRE RAMS — Barboursville-Wilson 
bloodlines. E. Mozingo, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 
607/369-3241. 


For production... 
you can’t beat Eastern 


Eastern has more + 1000M Sires with 50% or greater repeatability than any other bull stud in the 
country! And, they’re all twice selected-first when they are purchased for sampling and second 
when their Al proofs are evaluated-proofs for PRODUCTION-WORKABILITY-WEARABILITY based 
on the performance of their Al daughters in random DHI herds. 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1649 Pleasant Hill, 











RABBITS 


HOOF TRIMMING 


son, Ohio 44236. 


EASTERN +1,000M SIRES ON USDA AI SIRE SUMMARY - May 1975 





















































$ Val. No. 
Registration Name Milk % Fat Product Rpt. Daus. 
Cobble Farm Kilian +1,634 -.22 +24 +107 71 52 
Dragonway Regency +1,618 -.13 +39 +119 81 69 
Heindel K C Kirk Jupiter +1,595 - .03 +54 +129 89 158 
Aled Peb Pat +1,474 -.14 +32 +105 85 91 
Arbar Triune Challenge +1,404 - .08 +38 +106 80 65 
*Coag Bunny Colonel Wade +1,396 -.21 +18 + 90 62 33 
*Ace High Daisy Trixie Ben Ted +1324 - .03 +44 +107 68 46 
Reynoland Cockney Prince +1,304 -.01 +46 +107 80 62 
*Coag Bunny Colonel Lyle #15273 0 +47 +106 71 48 
**Round Oak Sungold Chip +1,245 -.21 +13 + 78 56 29 
**Evergreen Acres Lowell Pietge +1,187 -.14 422 + 82 50 24 
Davislawn Dagan Dean Prince +1,142 - .09 +28 + 84 96 569 
E-Z-Acres Rocket Rogan +1,123 +.01 +42 + 94 80 67 
Rugua Ivanhoe Kismit Kid +1,060 +.04 +45 + 93 85 99 
Simpsons Apostle +1,054 +.02 +42 + Ot 77 51 
Weiner Oliver Perfection +1,053 +.03 +43 + 9 82 62 
Rose-E-Vue Rockman Count +1,053 -.03 +34 + 84 84 89 
Nicolk Royal Comet +1,045 +.01 +40 + 88 Ele 53 
Bay-State Security Warranty +103) - .06 +29 79 79 64 





*Will be in service this fall. **In-waiting for more information. 


Eastern has 28% of all the +1,000 Milk bulls with 50% Repeatability or greater throughout the United States 
as published on the May 1975 active Al Sire summary. 


Semen from these leading Certified Al Proved Sires is available throughout the United States. 


In New York and New England contact your area Eastern Professional technician or write to the Ithaca 
Headquarters. 


AS 
Pa On, In California contact 
& “3, Calif. Div. Mgr. Peter 
2 Y z Dupuis, 1770 West Santa 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION \ GB Stan Rk Calif, 
COOPERATIVE, INC. pea ~ 222-9123. 


prt’ 











Your All h 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 fren) your Al Co-op. for 


information on pricing 
and ordering. 
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CHAROLAIS 


DOUBLE H RANCH 
CHAROLAIS DISPERSAL 
Harold Heintzelman, owner 


at the Middleburg Auction Barn, Middleburg, Pa. 
(8 mi. west of Selinsgrove - just south of Interstate 80) 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 3 - 1:00 P.M. 
70 LOTS 


1 FULL FRENCH HERD BULL 


1 POLLED HERD SIRE 


6 YOUNG HERD SIRE PROSPECTS (2 ARE POLLED) 


30 COWS WITH CALVES 


15 DRY COWS 


to OPEN HEIFERS 


A herd of young, sound, good producing cattle with the Full French influence and 


the Polled influence. 


CALVES WILL BE WEANED IN THE RING AND SOLD SEPARATELY 


For catalogs write: 


BUZZ GAREY - Sale Manager 
Box D, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 


HOLSTEINS 


COW TOWN U.S.A. 
ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


300 head of the finest high produc- 
ing registered and high grade holstein 
first calf heifers and cows. New arrivals 
daily. 

Liberal credit for responsible farmers. 
30 day T.B. and blood test for interstate 
shipments or, if desired, within N. Y. 
State. All health precautions taken. 

If you are interested in a new herd, re- 
placements or additions call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 


RD 4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. (914) 343-6875 


Why don’t you join our ever increasing 
list of satisfied customers. 


SHEEP 

YEARLING EWES — 350 head of high 
quality Texas Blackface, sired by Suffolk 
rams from Columbia ewes. 350 head of 3/4 
Columbia - 1/4 Finnish lLandrace from 
Wyoming. 150 head of purebred Columbia. 
Yearling Rams — 25 head of purebred 
Columbia. 40 head of Registered Suffolk, 
Hampshire, Polled Dorset. Barboursville 
Farms, Barboursville, Virginia 22923. 703/ 
832-2098. 

ROMNEYS — THE PRACTICAL Breed. 
Proven rams, quality breeding stock available. 
Pine Meadows Farm, S-7955 Center St., Hol- 
land, N.Y. 14080. Phone 716 /941- 3550. 


A CONSISTENT WINNER in show rings, 
sales and profitability . . . that’s a Suffolk. 
Write National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at the oldest most docile 
breed of beef cattle. Good milkers, good 
mothers. Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., New York 
State Shorthorn Association, RD #1, Locke, 
N.Y. 13092, telephone 315/497-2827, will know 
where good cattle are available for your herd 
or Junior Breeders. National American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


NEW ENGLAND SHORTHORN and Polled 
Shorthorn Production Sale — October 3rd — 
1:00 P.M., Fryeburg Maine Fairgrounds. 
Write for Sale Catalogs* — William Gora, 
214 Main Street, Westbrook, Maine 04092. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


POLLED SHORTHORN Breeding Stock. Top 
quality cows, yearling heifers. Virgil Brais- 
land, Sidney, New York 13838. Phone 607/265- 


3389. 
SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Asseciatien 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


REGISTERED SIMMENTALS — Three half 
heifers — bred to Apricot: % cow — with %4 
heifer — Signal calf; two %4 heifers — bred 
to Signal. Reasonably priced. Call L&S Farms 
914/471-6871. 























SWINE 
FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 





shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 





SWINE 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY Yorkshire breed- 
ing stock. Service boars, bred and open gilts. 
Big, big, big; and bigger winners. Write, 
visit or phone: Brooks End and Par Kay 
Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 
17813. Phone 717/658-5821 or 717/658-7007 or 
717/658- 6544, 

FOR SALE — REG. large English Blacks 
and Swedish Landrace boars and gilts. Land- 
race Farm, Box 69, Red Creek, N.Y. 13143. 
315/342-4311. 











DUROCG BOARS & GILTS of all ages. Park 
F. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. 717/658- 
6544. 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS & GILTS of all ages. 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. 
717/658- 5821. 


FEEDER PIGS and shoats, 30 to 50 pounds 





$28 to $50 delivered in truckload lots. Inter- 
state health papers. Call at night, C. Stanley 
Short, Sr., Ine., Kenton, Delaware 19955. 


Phone 302/653-9651. 


36TH YORKSHIRE SWINE SALE 


Production Tested - Certified Meat Tested 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1 PM at the farm 
Cffering 50 Bred Gilts and Proven Sows - 

100 Open Gilts - 25 Boars. 

THE SALE WITH THE TEST RECORDS 
Our 1974 Big Winner - Grand Champion $1000. 
Keystone International - Carcass Barrow. 1975 
Begins with Big, Big, Big and Bigger Win- 
ners. We had the Grand Champion Carcass, 
the 1st light wt.; Ist med. wt.; 1st heavy wt. 
and ist heavy wt. Baits All carcass winners 
at Eastern National, 


etnies ee - 


BROOKS END & PAR KAY FARMS 
Rene H. Thomas, Sale Mer. 
Beavertown, PA. 17813 
Phone 717-658-5821 or 717-658-6544 

or 717-658-7007 





GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1975 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 


All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 


Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 





YORKSHIRES 





YORKSHIRE SALE 


REAL FARMS INC. 
6th Annual Fall Sate 


Selling: 25 Yorkshire boars, 25 Yorkshire 
open gilts, 50 bred gilts, 150 commercial 
open gilts. All N.Y.S. Fair winners will 
be sold Friday, October 3, 1 P.M. Sale 
to be held at the farm, Tipton, Pa. 


Catalogs write: 


Real Farms, Inc. 
Tipton, Pa. 16684 











VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of animal 
health supplies and equipment from the com- 
pany that guarantees your satisfaction. Rea- 
sonable prices - fast service. Write Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575F, Manchester, Pa. 
173845. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204. 








VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





FARMS FOR SALE 





ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. ‘ 
FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 


Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 


NEW COLOSTOR — Proven Colostrum pre- 
servative. Send for details: Producer Special- 
ties, Box 16073, Minneapolis, Minn. 55416. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 








LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inec., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-83 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 





FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term _ soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 


AUCTIONEERS 
AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 





tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 
AUTOMOTIVE 

CORVAIR PARTS — over 1200 different Cor- 
vair Parts — right to your door. Catalog 
$1.00. Clark’s Corvair Parts, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. 01370. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





VILLAGE — ONLY GROCERY, some meats, 


varieties, gas; ’74 sales $278,000; w/stock, 
building -— has living quarters; $78,000. 
Two buildings -— equipped laundromat in 
one; car-wash other; each has__ living 
quarters 2nd _ floor; $380,000. Hendrickson 
Realty, RD #1, McDonough, N.Y. 13801. 


607/863-8203 evenings. 
CEDAR POSTS 


CEDAR POSTS — 8”’-5” top, 6’ long, sharp- 
ened, 52¢; 2-1/2”-3-1/2”’ top, 8’ long, 65¢; 
4”-5”’ top, 8’ long, $1.05. FOB Roebuck, On- 
tario. No customs or duty. Delivery can be 
made in trailer load quantities only. Call 
John Rudl — 613/836-5465 evenings. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider “Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


DEALERS WANTED 








DEALERS WANTED. Sell Maes dairy farm 











necessities. Inflations, milking machine 
parts, other farm needs, all guaranteed. 
Ideal for store, truck routes also. Write 
Maes, Dept. AA, Box 1010, Holland, Mich. 
49423, 
EARTHWORMS 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, 


FARM BUILDINGS 


Texas 75104. 





Atlantic Buildings 


Low Cost Buildings For Every Purpose 
“The All Purpose Metal Building” 


Atlantic All-Steel Buildings + Atlantic Steel 


And Wood Buildings + Atlantic Steel And 
my Tala LiCl SST CHS coi 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


AVON, NEW YORK 14414 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 


FARM BUILDINGS & MATERIALS. Send 
for free catalogue with prices. Square post 
type, materials with Hi-Rib roof and sides, & 
2x6 purlins. 24x47 $1341, 32x62 $2104, 
40x60 $3050. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., 
Gettysburg, Pa. Call toll free 800/851-4550. 











FARMS FOR SALE 





FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 18676. 315/265-3740. 

MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 





FARMS FOR SALE — We have large seiec. 

tion all over New York State. Write for our 

sige Decker Real Estate, Whitney Point, h.y, 
3862. Phone 607/692-3665. 





ae OF ALL SIZES - in and around the 
Mohawk Valley. Tell us what you need. Fea] 








Bstate- 28, Fultonville, IN-Y: 12072. “Phone 
518/8538- 3528. Sea 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA All tyves 
and size farms. Retirement homes -—— huni ng 


land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stockiag, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


QUALITY COUNTS — One of N.Y.S. ol oS 
and best dairy farms located near Alb: 





Has been known for 50 years for ite 
registered high producing herd and _ the 
beauty of its farm buildings. Now because 
of a four lane highway under construction, 
it has tremendous’ potential commervial 
value above that of a farm. Herd average 
on 101 milkers now over 18,000 Ibs. with 
680 of fat. Excellent farm machinery } lus 
3 good houses. Farm, stock and tools listed 
at | $577,000... Liberal- terms =to qualified 
buyer. Call Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 or 
write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Ine. at 
R.D. #4, Box 19, Middletown, New York 
10940. READE RO OELER NA 2 
OPERATING DAIRY FARM — 200 am »S, 
75 tillable, balance in pasture and woos. 
Road frontage and creek thru property. 
Barn, 52 cow ties, bulk tank, barn clezn- 
er and more. Farmhouse, 2 bedrooms, ba‘h, 


oil H/A heat. May be purchased stocked 
and equipped. $110,000. Strout Realty, Ine., 
Box 288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 13040. 607/8¢3- 
2381. Free local lists. 


CAYUGA COUNTY: 75 acre farm, excellent 
soil, very good 3 bedroom home, lots of 
barns; 25 ties. $66,000. *Edge of village 
10 acre farm, good soil, barn, 4 bedroom 
home. Village water — $32,800. Mills Realiy, 
Ray Mills Broker, Cato, N.Y. 13033. 315/626- 
6860. 





.M rural homes with la d 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

and barns. $49,500 — 23 acres mostly cul- 
tivated. $49,900 — 17 acres in grass and 
fenced. And others. Lachut Real eet 
603/529-7288, RFD 1, Hillsboro, N.H. 0324 


ARCADE, N.Y. — 
cow barn, all cattle 


150 acre dairy farm. ; 

and equipment. Good 
house. $107,000. We also have other good 
farms. Wolfer Realty, 64 Main Street, Delo- 
van, N.Y. 14042. Phone 716/492-3094. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Farms 
397 acres, 75 ties, 56 freestall, pipeline. *270 
acres, 102 stanchions, machine storage and 
heated shop. *146 acres, 36x140 one-story 
barn with 56 large tie stalls and storae 
shed. *240 acre showplace with pipeline, calf 
barn, bull barn and storage sheds. Call Bob 
Sweetland, farm specialist, Cazenovia Real 
Estate — 315/655-8415 or 315/655-8113. 


DAIRY & VEAL FARM 
acres, 90 tillable. Good 
stanchions, bulk tank and more. Plus 20’x 
50’ two-story barn for veal with 40 pens 
Farmhouse, 5 bedrooms, bath, oil H/A heat. 


— Greek, — pond, “456 
30’x72’ barn, 6 


Owners relocating! $88,000. Strout Realty, 
Inc., Box 288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 13040. 607/ 
863-! -2381. Free Moca lists termes a ian menrnie ts. 

OLD-FASHIONED PRICE TAG!  Creek- 


front 440-acre New York dairy farm going 
for slightly less than $137 per acre! 185 
acres tillable, 80 in hay, 2 creeks, well. 6- 
room farmhouse. 40x150 barn, stanchions 
for 53, ties for 30 head, milk house, 625 
gal. tank, 2 silos, one with loader. See now 
at $60,000. New, free Fall Catalog! 272 
pages! Over 2,700 top values coast to coast! 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone: 212/687 
2623, 


FOR SALE — 154 acre farm with large ba: 


silo, automated poultry house, shop, goo: 
house. In Finger Lakes Region. Write 
Everett Ward, Hoster Rd., RD #2, Box 2613, 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 13148. 


35 ACRES WITH 2000 young fruit trees 
beginning to produce. 9 room farmhouse 
completely renovated. Large barn and other 
buildings. A bargain at $110,000. Lach 
Real Estate, RFD 1, Box 121, Hillsbor« 
N.H. 03244. Phone 603/529-7288. 


FINGER LAKES AREA — 


Seneca Counts 





N.Y. 240 acres, 200 tillable, pond, barn 
$500 per acre. Phone 518/587-7841. Ke 
Heitmann, R.D. 1, Saratoga Springs, N.Y 
12866. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, New York, 13: 


acres, mostly tillable, 37 stanchions, bar 
cleaner, bulk tank, and _ pipeline’ milkei 
Excellent 5-bedroom, 1% bath home. 7 


head and complete line of machinery. $110 
000.00. Farm Specialist Realty, 1116 Arsena 
Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270. 








ORANGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA: 990 acr 
Grade A dairy farm, over 700 acres cro} 
able, 2% miles river frontage, moder: 


operation, double four walk-through AGRP‘ 
system, can handle up to 1,000 head. Fre 
stalls for 500 can easily be doubled, 3 trenc! 
silos, 9,000 T. capacity, 3 houses, farm build 
ings, price reduced to $1,200,000, terms 
Taxes $2758.44. *Culpeper County: 368 acr 
Grade A dairy farm, about 240 acres crox 
able with about 60 acres river bottom, moder! 
setup, double 3 herringbone parlor, 85 fre 
stalls, 2 upright concrete silos — 20x64 an 
20x60, automatic feeding, 600 gal. tank, 

houses — $433,000. Taxes $1341.60. Brownin 
Real Estate Agency, P.O. Box 112, Culpepe) 
Va. 22701. Phone: 103/825- 0731. ice 


BARGAIN — 1000 ACRES, 600 tillable, 200- 
acres commercial timber. Excellent 104 stan 
chien 200’ barn plus 36’ “‘T’’, cleaner, 560) 
lb. tank, silos 20x60, 16x48, unloaders. 
Full machinery including Ford 8000, two For! 
5000’s, hydrauliz plows, harrows, springteet!:, 
three self-unloading wagons, etc. 133 Ho- 
steins including 91 milkers plus bred hei - 
ers. Good large home, five bedrooms. Crops 
included, barn full. Very good location. Pro!- 
ably th2 best buy in Northern New York at 
$235,00) complete. Many more, all sizes. Free 
list. Brisson Real Estate Inc., RD 2, Massen*, 
New York 13662. 315/769-9387. 


20 COW FARM — a very pretty dairy farm 
of 51 acres located at Liberty, N.Y. This farm 
is now in operation and ready to go for any- 
one interested in a small place. The buildings 
are in good average condition. If you have 
your herd paid for or have $15,000 in casi 
or equities, we should be able to get this farm 
financed for you. Bare farm priced at $55,00 
Call Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 or wri 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. # 
Middletown, New York 10940. 
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Classified ads 


LF} 
Publishing and closing dates 


Closes October 1 





October Issue... Closes Sept. 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


November Issue... 





FARMS FOR SALE 





“ARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 
sores, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
nes regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
ce properties. Accepting new listings now. 
leman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


)UTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
her farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
ew Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 

YARMS, COUNTRY HOMES, 
x sale in New York State in several loca- 
tions. Write W. W. Werts Real Estate, Box 
110, Johnson City, New York 13790. Phone 
BGO SPA ta Sa Oey aa ne wa aE 


NIAGARA COUNTY — Lake Ontario area. 
50 aere productive fruit farm. 2 barns plus 
modern 3 bedroom home with family room. 
Owner will help finance. Asking $92,500. 
Kader Realty 716/634-3400. 


‘“ARMS—-DAIRY, BEEF, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, 


100-400 








PAIR amts et) 


land, cottages 


sheep, cash crop, 
cottages. J. R. 








\llen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 
GENERAL CATTLE FARM — 412 acres 
with 250 acres tillable, commercial timber 
reputed 25,000 Spruce Xmas trees. Plus 2 
barns, ereek through property. Two-story 
‘armhouse, frontage on main highway. 
$55,000. Strout Realty, -Inc., R:D. #2; 
Mansville, N.Y. 18661. 815/465-5405. Free 
local lists. 





MOOERS, NEW YORK, near Canadian Bor- 
cer and Montreal, 193 acre dairy farm. 
Large 70-cow barn. Approx. 2 miles paved 
road frontage. Available bare farm or go- 
ing farm. Asking price — bare farm: 
$110,000. Make offer. Some financing avail- 
able. Border Realty Ltd., P.O. Box 236, Rouses 
Point, N.Y. 12979. 518/297- 6248. Other farms 
available at attractive prices. 


FOR SALE: Over 100 farms in 
New York. Partial list in August 
American Agriculturist. Others on 
by writing: D’Amato, Broker, 
Clyde, N.Y. 14438. 31 5/923- 7021. 


NEW YORK STATE — 300 acres, 200 till- 
able, top alfalfa land, very good modern two- 
story barn for 57 milkers, bulk tank, two 
silos with unloaders, large house in good 
condition. Can be purchased with or with- 
out crops. **400 acres, level to gently rolling 
land, 95-cow barn, 1200 gal. tank, 20x70 
and 22x60 silos, two 16x40 silos, heifer 
barn, two very good houses. All crops in- 
cluded. **170 acres, 100 tillable, 60 tie stall 
barn, 18x55 concrete silo, good house, 
crops included. **300 acres, 130 tillable, 54 
tie stall barn, two new 18x60 silos, large 
house in good condition, comes with 50 milk- 
ers, full line of machinery and equipment. 
**200 acres, 1380 tillable, 63 stanchion barn, 
new heifer barn, two silos, 4 bedroom house, 

real sharp place. Can be purchased bare or 
stocked and equipped. Just listed, a real show- 
place! 200 acre valley farm, beautiful 4 bed- 
room home, barn has 81 big tie stalls, plus 
pens, 24x70, 20x60 concrete silos, machinery 
building, comes complete with 80 milkers, 
half registered, all crops, exceptionally 
nice line of machinery. The above farms 
are all very fairly priced. They are top pro- 
ductive farms. We have many more for sale. 
Please call or write for an appointment, or 
stop and discuss your needs with us. Richard 
Ek. Posson Realty Ine., R.D. #8, Norwich, 
N.¥.7 13815. 607/334- 9727. 


HEAD INCLUDED, two tractors, equip- 
ment. 120 acre silt loam farm. $10,000 esti- 
mated timber. 11 room home, 1% baths. 48 
cow barn, silo unloader, cleaner, tank. Tool 
snaed. $110,000. **397 acres, 200 tillable, large 
‘elds. 15 room home. 75 tie barn, two 16x48 
Silos, tank, cleaner. $130,000, terms with 
widow. **147 tie stalls, 8 silos with un- 
loaders, feed bunk, machine shed, pipeline. 
7 room home, 1% baths. 182 head, 3 trac- 
tors, equipment. 385 acres lime soil. $313,500. 
*“925 acre northern farm, 90 cows, 110 head 
ovhers. 3 tractors, equipment. 3 homes. Owner 
retiring. $271,000. **250 acre estate, 18 acre 
lake. Beautiful 11 room stone home, 6 marble 
baths, fireplaces. Now operating as dairy for 

out 50 cows. $250,000. Wimple, Realtors, 
loansville, N.Y. 12160. Phone 518/875-6355. 
ree lists — 117 dairy farms. 


LY. STATE DAIRY FARM — Long paved 
oad frontage. 190 acres, creek through. 90 
cres tillable, 50 acres fenced and_ cross 
enced pasture. Barn with 61 _ stanchions, 
ulk tank, 2 silos, tool shed and much more. 
200d 7-room farmhouse, oil H/A heat. 
Jwner financing. $132,000. Strout Realty, 
ne., Box 288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 13040. 607/ 
63-2381. Free local lists. 





Central 
issue of 
request 
Box wells 





BEEF FARM — 225 acres stocked and 
equipped. Drilled well, over 100 acres tillable, 
woods, excellent trout stream. Stone farm- 
house, 2 bedrooms, bath, oil F/A heat. Good 
barn, silo and hog house. A fine buy! 
$80,000. Strout Realty, Ine., Route 1, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 13676. 315/265-7070 or 315/386- 
2222. Free local lists. 

NORTHEASTERN NEW YORK — Dairy or 


beef, stocked and/or equipped. Located in 
a good milk marketing area. We also have 
motels, restaurants and places of recreation. 
Call Louis Briere — 518/793-8231, salesman 
for Fitzgerald Realty of Glens F alls 518/ 
793- 6626. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 400 acres, abou 
235 acres tillable, all Chenango gravel, free 


stall for 115 head, Surge automatic milking 
system, 5 silos, pre-fab calf barn, 2 con- 
ventional barns, large clear span tool shed, 


260 head Holstein cattle, 
plete line of equipment; 
with a 2 bedroom apartment, $450,000. 


5 tractors and com- 
also 2 houses — one 
**225 





acres, about 150 tillable, tie stall barn for 68 
head, 20’x70’ silo, tool shed, 5 bedroom 
house with hot water baseboard heat, $85,- 
000. Call or write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, 
Riceville Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. 
Phone: 716/942- 6636. 

BEEF OR HORSE FARM — 68 acres. New 


pole barn 60x60 with office, other buildings, 
pond, woods, view. 4 bedroom home, 3 baths, 
carpeting, electric heat, vacuum system, fire- 
place, appliances. Call Florence — 607/387- 
9444 or 607/692-3815. 


RIVER BOTTOM LAND, 300 acres, 207 tilla- 
ble, free stall, capacity for 110 milkers, bulk 
tank, 2 large silos, new barn, new 3 bedroom 
house. **Exceptional operation — 375 acres, 
200 tillable, alfalfa and corn ground, capacity 
for 148 milkers plus young stock, 3 silos, pipe- 
line milker, 1,000 gal. bulk tank, new storage 
shed, remodeled 4 bedrooms, house plus tenant 
house. **180 acres, capacity for 56, bullkk tank, 
barn cleaner, mow conveyor, excellent barn, 
2 silos, older home. Robert S. Petzold, Real 
oat.” Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. 607/687- 
05 


MAINE FOUNDATION SEED Potato man —- 
Isolated 860 acres (300 exceptional cropland 
in top fertility, 560 woodland) located in Web- 
ster and Prentiss Plantations in Penobscot 
County, 26 miles from Lincoln. Potato storage 
for 16,000 bbl. Grain bins for 2,000 bu. Barn 
for 50 head cattle (beef or heifer raising or 
hay storage). Harvestore silo 20x40, tile silo 
14x40. Tool storage. 3 homes. Asking price 
$169,000. Some potato equipment available. 
H. Earl Megquier, Farm Specialist, Lamb 
Agency, Realtors, 645 Forest Avenue, Portland, 
Maine 04101. 











FARMS WANTED 


NEED FARMS TO SELL in Eastern and 
Central New York. We are qualified to make 
farm appraisals! Give us a call! Richard E. 
Posson Realty Inc., R.D. #8, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 225 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
fe isda letown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
3- 8. 





WANTED: DAIRY FARMS, vacant land. 
Buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, Land Broker, 
234 Boyd Street. Ext., Montgomery, N.Y. 
12549. 914/457-3466. 

WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 





QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
FURNACES 


MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE - 
tral heating system, 


cen- 
welded 11 gauge steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Dealership inquiries invited. Marathon Heater 
Company, Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
13803. 607/849-6736. 


December Issue 


Bee Closes November 1 


Deen eee ee TEEN 


GINSENG 








GINSENG SEEDS, for planting. Over $6,000 
possible growing ™% acre. Roots bring over 








$40.00 per lb.; for information, prices, write 
Blueridge Ginseng, Rt. 7, Ft. Payne, Ala- 
bama 35967. _ tied 

GINSENG BRINGING Rien price. Have fin- 


est seeds, planting roots. Full information — 
F. B. Collins, B30, Viola, Iowa 52350. _ 
GINSENG & GOLDEN SEAL. Quality plant- 


ing stock available. L. McLean, R.D. #3, Box 
120, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 13439. 


GREENHOUSES 


Build yourself for 
S29 
Box 


GREENHOUSE 8’ x 12’. 
$50.00 or less. Eight different plans 
Includes hotbed. Guaranteed. Werth’s, 
1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 





HAY & STRAW 





QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE- all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 


ALL TYPES of hay and straw. Delivered by 
truckload. Stewart’s, Maplecrest, N.Y. 12454. 
Phone 518/734-4422. 


FOR SALE: All types of hay and straw 
delivered by truckload. Will also load trailers. 
Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, N.Y. 
13165. Phone 315/789-2660. 











HELP WANTED 





PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN - A 
person with desire to sell and provide cattle 
artificial insemination service in New York 
or New England. Qualifications: At least a 
High School education; at least 5’6” tall; 
willing to relocate; agricultural or related 
experience preferred; skills in working with 
people. Benefits: Outdoor work; liberal sales 
commissions; car allowance; supplemental 
benefits; earn while you learn (base salary, 
free training, A.I. equipment and supplies). 
Send - brief resume on past experience to: 
Eastern A.I. Co-op., Inc., Box 518, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


MALE APPRENTICE TRAINER. Train dogs 
and instruct the blind in their use. Three 
year apprenticeship program. Permanent 
position with excellent employment benefits. 
Driver’s license required. Write Box 369-KM, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MATURE MARRIED MAN nan Mecnanteal 








ability, for small poultry farm. References 
required. Birdsfoot Acres, Hinsdale, N.Y. 
14743. 716/557-2203. 


bi, TENDER 
AMR PRIVATE 





Harry Ennis, sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 
field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 


includes address. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


initial or group of numerals. 


mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 


Send check or money order to 
ITHACA, 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


EEUU EERE 
HELP WANTED 
MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN wanted for house- 
keeping in farm home. Would have own 
quarters — more for good home than wages. 


Write to: Barbara Newcomb, 6960 Thwing 
Road, LeRoy, New York 14482. 


WANTED — SALESMEN to eail on dairy 
farmers in New York State, New England 
and Pennsylvania. We will pay you liberal 
commissions to sell high producing dairy cat- 
tle. If you have the desire to earn big money, 
call or write: M. Barmann & Sons, RD #4, 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. Phone 914/343- 6875 
— Evenings —— 914/343-8381. 


EXPERIENCED COUPLE farmer and 
housekeeper wanted immediately. Fully 
modern 3-bedroom farmhouse provided on 
beautiful 180-acre estate 10 miles from 
Princeton, N.J., mostly woodland. Maintain 
grounds, crop area, pastures and horses — 
assist with housekeeping/cooking in main 
house. Good salary with secure position. 
Write P.O. Box 449, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
with qualifications _ and references. 


CROPMEN — NEW EXPANDING medium 
sized Champlain Valley cash crop farm needs 
experienced manager. Everything flexible. 


Write Box 366, Westport, N.Y. 12998. 


HOUSEKEEPER - COMPANION, non-smoker 
for one adult. Good home for right person. Oc- 








cupant, 405 Tompkins St., Inverness, Florida 
32650. ae 
LIVE-IN HOUSEKEEPER and companion 


wanted for retired widower who owns own 
home and in good health, do not drink or 
smoke. Looking for refined lady. Box 369- 
KV, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED farm worker 
for cattle and crops, and machinery. Brock- 
ton, Mass. — call 617/586-4747 and ask for 














Jim. 

HONEY 
HONEY: (NEW CROP) — New York’s finest 
clover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 


available on 60 lb. cans and 5 lb. pails. Sold 
by the ton or pail. Write: Howland Apiaries, 
Berkshire, New York 13736. 


NATURAL EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, 
Fallflower or Buckwheat. 5 lbs. — $6.25; 
three 5’s — $15.50; six 5’s — $29.00; one 60 
— $51.00. Postpaid, insured to 38rd zone. We 
use stainless steel extractors, tanks. Lang 
Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. Route 77, Gas- 
port, New York 14067. 


HORSE TRAILERS 


DEAN SAWYER “Flying L” horse, stock and 
industrial trailers — Route 98, Attica, N.Y. 
14011. Phone 716/591-1753. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RW, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Grandma’s 
Natural Remedies for arthritis, overweight, 
wrinkles, skin spots, pimples, bladder, nerves, 
sinus, constipation. Send $1.00. Frontier 
Shop, Bax 9832-W, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 




















LOW PRICES on hard to find country record 


albums — old style country — _ new style 
country. Free cireular. Write: Uncle Jim 
O’Neal, Box A-26, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. _ 





NEED EXTRA LONG TIMBER, 
just plain lumber? Saw your own with a 
““Lumber-Maker”’ $39.95, or “Mini-Mill”’ 
$49.50, Alaskan Sawmill attachments $90.00 & 
up. These are attachments that fit your 


planks _ or 








chainsaw. Stop in, see for yourself — demon- 
stration on site. Dan Hudon Sales, Wood- 
cutters Headquarters (10 miles north of 
Utica), Barneveld, New York 13304. 
PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITY with your 
pickup truck. Free details: Rollway Prod- 
ucts, 3494 Washington Blvd., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44118. 

FOR SALE: eee lace ‘sence Taco Best 
offer. Write: Jack Sherman, R.D. #2, Box 
435, Newark Valley, N.Y. 13811. Phone 607/ 
642- 3679. _ 





BACTERIA ENZYMES for axe Katee, cess- 


pools, animal wastes, ete. Kills odors by 
natural digestion of all wastes. $4.45 per 
pound postpaid. Pequa Industries, 1010 Park 


Bivd., Massapequa Park, N.Y. 11762. _ 
46 DOUBLE-EDGE 





stainless steel razor 


blades. Guaranteed 10 shaves or more—$3.00. 
Guaranteed refund. Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 
221 — Fair Haven Station, New Haven, 


Conn. 06513. 





WHATS 
THE MATTER 


American Agriculturist, September, 1975 





THE TILLERS 


2CHOOL STARTS 
ALREADY NEXT 


7 
YOU GOT TO EXPECT 





YOUR LIFE TO HAVE 
DISCIPLINE TIM. ALL 
CREATURES FACE THAT- 
EVEN FISH GO IN 
SCHhOOES 





THEN 
EAOPE TL 
CATCH THE 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MOHAWK’S SUPER SCRUBBERS. Finest 
cleaning pads ever, anywhere. Original patent 
USDA approved. Two kinds — ‘‘Tough” and 





“Tender”. Packet of each $3.00 ppd. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Available in bulk at 
savings. IWR, Dept. AA975, Washington 
Mills, N.Y. 13479. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-49, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


“USED 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Tele- 
phone 652-4596. Sata 

PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
ELD 21 nt. a) Gea Phruss eh 2b sem Olivers a) Ds 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 





Rubber 





hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 80% off on new under- 
Carmiarzes.s elie mot Melistedrs sasiat tormenitlc: 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 


rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6,.Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


FETERL GRAIN AUGERS and cleaners — 
8’’ PTO. Call for prices. Dave Chamberlain 
at 315/258-8504. 

AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 
N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. 


TRACTOR AND COMBINE SALVAGE, Na- 
tion’s largest tractor dismantler. Largest in- 
ventory in U.S. We ship nationwide. Call/ 
write: Worthington Tractor Salvage, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187, phone 507/372-2911. 
BUY-SELL-OR-TRADE new or used bulk 
milk coolers. Distributors of Mueller, Girton, 
Sunset. F. A. Lick & Co., 30 Park Ave., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-4473. 


SCHWARTZ MIXER FEEDER Wagon, Model 

















NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





FOR SALE — John Deere 1-row corn picker— 
Model 18. Excellent condition $1800. Contact 
Crawford Argotsinger, Gloversville, New York 
12078. Phone 518/883-5510. 


JOHN DEERE 7520 (cab, 4-wheel drive, like 
new), 3010D, 730D (with #48 loader), 530. 
I.H. 1066 (cab and _ air-excellent). Oliver 
1750. Massey-Ferguson 175D, 85 Gas. Ford 
5000D, 901. Harvesters — New Holland 717, 
818 (self-propelled with 2-row hd.), I.H. 550 
(like new), 350. Gehl F84. New Holland 354 








Grinder Mixer (new — at dealer’s cost). 
Corn Pickers — New Idea one and two-row 
pull types, 2-row mounted super pickers. 
Also sheller attachments. Ford 2-row 
mounted (like new). Good selection of 4 
and 5 bottom, semi-mounted plows. Gun- 
ther Heussman, Inc., S. 5th St., Emmaus, 
Pa. 18049. Phone: 215/965-5203. 

NURSERY STOCK 
FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. 


Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, ber- 
ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple St., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST CATALOG free! 
Full-color display of full-size apples, peaches, 


nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 


D10595, Louisiana, Missouri 63358. 
RASPBERRY & GRAPE PLANTS for fall 
planting. Madawaska, Latham, Heritage, 
Durham and Newburgh raspberries. Worden, 
Caeo, Niagara, Fredonia grapes. Also, straw- 
berry, blueberry and rhubarb plants. Write 
for free price list: Walter K. Morss & Son, 
R-3, Bradford, Mass. 01830. 

1976 GROWERS CATALOG — (50th year). 
Thousands of items. Many unusual. Trees, 
shrubs, plants, seedlings, seeds, books, pots, 
tools, supplies. Stamps appreciated. Mellin- 
ger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 


REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 


water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 























750. Used 10 months. Excellent condition. sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
Gary Reardon, RD #1, McGraw, N.Y. 13101. 104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
Phone 607/836-6157. 948-4148, office-home. 

FOR SALE: Used Cat Tracks for John Deere TWO 5-ACRE LOTS — bordering east side 


Combine, excellent condition. Minneapolis- 
Moline two-row, forty-inch Corn Picker, old 
but useable. Two 20 HP 3 phase fans, com- 
plete. Chester I. Frederick, Sr., Mendon, 
New York 14506. 716/924-3781. 


BRUNNER ONION HARVESTER — 12 
rollers, Wisconsin V-4 engine, excellent con- 
dition. 201/637-4409. 


FARMHAND POTATO HARVESTER — 2- 
row, good condition. Clyde Kroening, San- 
born, N.Y. 14182. Phone: 716/731-5074. 


FOR SALE: Used FMC 2-row sweet corn 
picker — best offer. John Debrucque, Cana- 
stota, N.Y. 18032. 315/697-2006. 


FOR SALE & RENT: New and used Ford, 
David Brown, International, John Deere and 
Massey Ferguson. Four-wheel drives: Steiger, 
Muir-Hill, County and Roadless — over. 100 
tractors. Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales, 
Inc., Box AA, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 
16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


TRACTORS, BALERS, MACHINERY bought 
and sold. Ford $900 — Farmall 140, good, 
$2,000. Fords with loaders and _ backhoes. 
Write: Gardiner, 410 Mullica, Glassboro, 
N.J. 08028. 609/881-7023. 


NEW TRANSPLANTERS $272.00. Details: 
Gardiner, 410 Mullica, Glassboro, N.J. 08028. 
609/881-7028. 


WANTED — MASSEY FERGUSON Tractor, 
Vineyard Model 35 or 135 diesel in good con- 
dition. Berry Patch Farms, P.O. Box 427, 
So. Windsor, Conn. 06074; phone 203/749- 
4639. 


1975 HOWARD ROTOVATOR 60’, never 
used. Our mistake your gain! Phone 203/ 
749-4639. 


NEW HOLLAND 1010 Bale Wagon $3,995.00, 
new. 15 used forage wagons, 20 choppers- 
blowers $150 up. Oliver Cletrac Crawler parts 
new or used, Gravity grain boxes, new tractors 
far below prices, New Holland 975 Combine 
3-row narrow and 18 ft. grain $15,000 — used 
little. 2 Chisolm Ryder string bean pickers 
$2,500 — $3,000. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. 



































SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





NEW YORK SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
FALL Z 
SALE 
Cow-Calf “if 
Combinations 
45 Heifers- Open ¥ SSS a 
And Bred Sr 
Bulls - Steers ce 
Door Prizes 
Heifer raffle 
Refreshments 
Saturday — October 11, 1974 
At 1 P.M. 
There will also be consignments 
from Ontario. Canada. 


Fairgrounds Sale Barn 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Frank Lamphier, Chairman 
Locke, N.Y. (315) 497-0666 
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of village. Hard road running between. One 
mile from center of town. Suitable for hous- 





ing. Price $10,000 each. Charles W. Roof, 
R.D. #8, Dundee, N.Y. 14837. Phone 607/ 
243-8806. 

FARMS, LAND, business locations, good 
land to build on. Several locations New 
Jersey. Gardiner, 410 Mullica, Glassboro, 


N.J. 08028. 609/881-7023. a 
SALE — COUNTRY ESTATE or farm, five 


acres riverfront, attractive home, trees, 
lawn. Elsinboro near Salem, N.J. 609/881- 
70238, 





FREE CATALOG! Exciting Fall-Holidays 
edition of rural property! Over 5,400 proper- 


ties described, pictured -— land, farms, 
homes, businesses — recreation, retirement. 
Selected best throughout the U.S.! 75 years’ 
service — 700 offices, 42 states coast to 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout GaRealty,” Sinc.) s7oR™ —S, Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 60603. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or ear loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


BALED SHAVINGS in truckload 
fordy stlay,. inc. Feist te 
12048. Phone 518/234-7165. 

SHELLED CORN 


HI-MOISTURE SHELLED 





Clif- 
N.Y. 


lots. 
Cobleskill, 





CORN. Ralph 





Score, RD 2, Walden, N.Y. 12586 (Orange 
County). Phone 914/778-5845. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Ree 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
gaa ae ee al nn est tet 


SILOS 








Get All The Facts On Economics 
Of Concrete Silos. Write for FREE 
copy of Dollars and Sense 
of Concrete Storage 
Structures. 
National Silo Association 


Box 247 AA-95 
Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 








wy 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





YOUNG WOMAN, 30, seeks to work and 
live on» farm. Write to P.O. Box 248, 
Branchville, N.J. 07826. 


WANTED: 


RETIRING FARMER-INVESTOR 


Professional horse trainer-riding instruc- 
tor seeks retiring farmer who wants to 
keep his farm and have above average 


income! Must invest land and capital to 
start first-class teaching, training stable. 
Operation will NET $15,000+ per year to 
investor. Good land and location prere- 
quisite. For further information and ex- 
cellent references call A/C 201/694-3536 
after 6 p.m. 


MAN, 30, WHO LIKES country living, 
would like room and board in country home 
or on farm of other single male. Willing to 
do light duties besides paying rent. Call 413/ 
733-9109 or write: Mr. Martin W. Stowers, 
197 Main Street, West Springfield, Mass. 
01089. 


HOUSEKEEPER — No commitments, 50 years 
old, non-smoker or drinker. Home of refine- 
ment. Have own car. Box 369-KW, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 





SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 





STAMPS & COINS 
INDIANHEAD & LINCOLN CENTS 1883- 
1949 — 33 different $2.99. $2.00 bill — 
$3.95. Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 
O22S lie 
LARGE CENT, Two Cent, Three Cent Pieces 
$3.49 each. Bag 100 Wheat Cents (1909-1958) 
unpicked $3.95. Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, 
Illinois 62231. 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet flaked chewing, pipe, 
cigarette smoking — 8 pound package $3.95. 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAVEL 
ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 


turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
a EE SO OOD eat Ne OIE 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5309. 








BRASS BEDS, player pianos, victrolas, old 
wooden furniture. M. J. Gaiser, Box 130, 
Stillwater, Pa. 17878. 

WANTED: A GOOD Railroad Watch — 
Hamilton or any good pocket watch. Monroe 
D. Vanderhoof, Monroe, New Jersey 07434. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 161-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


IREE BROCHURE. Frontier Booklets on 
making Sourdough, Folk Medicine, Wines, 
Beer, Barbecue. Write: Frontier Shop, Box 
9832-B, Forth Worth, Texas 76107. 


FAVORITE CANNING RECIPES! Zucchini 
pickles, jar sauerkraut, catchup, green toma- 
to dill-pickles, ripe tomato relish — $1.00. 
Hamiltons, Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill Inter- 
national, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 

HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


MONEY IN DONUTS — make new ereaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 























WOMENS 


COLLECTORS: 
luckier you get. 


INTEREST 





The more you know, the 
Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob. 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American (iol. 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridres, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year, 
FREE QUILT PATTERNS in Quilter’s 
Newsletter Magazine, plus catalog illustrating 
hundreds of quilt patterns, quilting sten: ils, 
pre-cut metal patterns, quilting books, sup- 
plies, kits, fabrics-— 75¢. Quilts, Box A01- 
29, Wheatridge, Colorado 80033. 


BEAUTIFUL! “PRIDE OF AMERIC \”. 
American ‘‘quality’ ball point pens. Dow 
with “colorful”? American flag caps! 16 for 


$4.95; 382 for $8.00 (postpaid). Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Exclusive Products Compaay, 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


ZUCCHINI OVERTAKING YOU?? Bake 
unique Zucchini. pineapple cake. Or muke 
bread, relish, salads, casseroles, ete. All Zuc- 


chini recipes. Send $1.25. Addie’s, 2670-A(-23 
Jackson, Eugene, Oregon 97405. 

DIABETIC, OVERWEIGHT? Want variety? 
Sugarfree fudge, sherbet, jam, cookies, 
cakes, pies, cheesecake. Send $1.00. Carol-iG 
Gonshorowski, 1544 Alder, Apt. 1, Eugene, 
Oregon 97401. paras Settee 
HELP YOUR CHILD learn to read. Simple, 
effective method. Kit. Inexpensive. School 
inquiries invited. IRRAA, Washington Mills, 


N.Y. 13479. NS arg re 

NON-PROFIT GROUPS, Individuals. ll 
ages. Raise funds selling Mohawk’s Super 
Serubbers. Outstanding product. Long-time 
European favorite. No investment. Shipping 
paid. Return privilege. State interest. 


FRRAA, Washington Mills, N.Y: 13479. 


GIFT BUYING SEASON is here. Special Old 
World porcelain figurines six inches hich 
“Farmer At Rest’? or ‘“‘Farmer’s Wife’. 
Regular $6.95. Only $5.45 postpaid. Free gift 
with order. Catalogs 50¢ refundable first 
order. Eastern Trading Co., Route 45, Weno- 
nah, N.J. 08090. 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKE™ 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” — $11.25 21” to 24” — $17.75 
13” to 14” — $12.25 25” to 28” — $19.75 
15” to 16” — $13.25 29” to 32” — $22.25 
17” to 20” — $15.50 33” to 36” — $24.25 
Add $1.00 for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 
Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 

chain. Send check or money order to: 


Box 179-HD, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd Street 
Phone (814) 453-4481 

FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 


chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipmen 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS O 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 

Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD 


Middletown, Ky. 40243 





GLUE 
WYN 
SDN 1 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box A-29, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 





REGISTERED LIVESTOCK 





GUARANTEED DISPERSION 
of the 


MARATHON 
Angus Herd 


Monday, October 6, 1975 


11:00 A.M. | 


At the Farm, near 
SEAFORD, DELAWARE 


Selling: 220 Head 


2 Herd Bulls 


125 Females, with 65 Calves at Side — 28 Bulls 


INCLUDING 85 DIRECT WESTERN CANADIAN 
IMPORTED FEMALES. 


MARATHON FARMS 
Sam Groome, OWNER 
Box 268 
Seaford, Delaware 19973 
Phone: 302/629-3585 
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Sandwiches 


(Continued from page 41) 
cooks enjoy doing a “Sloppy Joe” 
type sandwich when they must do 
hamburgers for a sizeable group. 
This recipe for succulent Barbecued 
Hamburger has been used for years 
by the ladies of the Methodist Church 
in Syracuse, Nebraska, at the food 
stand they always have at the Otoe 
County Fair. 

My aunt, Helen Fallers, has helped 
with that venture for years, and now 
the kids and grandkids are old hands 
at helping too. It has been a long 
time in terms of technology since 
Aunt Helen used to chop off the 
chicken’s head with a corn knife to 
start that bird on its way to the table. 
Now her daughter, Pat, revs up the 
electric ice cream freezer and the 
microwave oven to prepare her con- 
tributions for the food stand. 

You can call this Methodist Bar- 
becue, Nebraska Barbecue or Aunt 
Helen’s Barbecue. Incidentally, the 
story is that Syracuse, Nebraska, was 
named for Syracuse, New York, by a 
homesick land surveyor from New 
York State. 


BARBECUED HAMBURGER 
2 onions, chopped 
24% pounds hamburger 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
1% tablespoon celery salt 
2 cups tomato soup (directly from can) 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
2 tablespoons prepared mustard 
34 cup catsup 
1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 


Put a small amount of fat in a 
skillet (if meat is fat, put just 4 tea- 
spoon of salt in skillet) and fry ham- 
burger until fat exudes. Add chopped 
onions and fry until meat has lost its 
red color and the onion is trans- 
parent. Add remaining ingredients 
and simmer for % to | hour or until 
thick. Serve on buns; makes 12 to 
15 hamburgers. 


And Eggs Too 
The other sandwich ingredient one 


Holiday 


(Continued from page 44) 


You'll’ get a preview of all trips 
planned for 1976, and maybe you'll 
decide to vacation with us next year! 


Other Tours 


Don’t forget our Fall Foliage Tour 
from October 4 to 12. This is a de- 
luxe motorcoach trip through Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont just when autumn foliage is 
most beautiful. You can join it at 
either New York or Albany. 

A few of the things we will see are 

‘ld Sturbridge Village, Cape Cod, 
he historic places in Plymouth and 
soston, Lexington, Concord, House 
of Seven Gables, lofty peaks of the 
residential Range, Old Man of the 
Mountains, a huge granite quarry 
and the country’s largest marble dis- 
olay. 

Also there’s our Aloha Week Holi- 
day in Hawaii from October 10 to 
22. We'll visit the four main islands 
~Hawaii, Maui, Oahu and Kauai — 
and be in Waikiki for the colorful 
\loha Week activities. This is the 
nost exciting time of year to be in 
lawaii! Make your reservation at 
mee. 
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cannot ignore is eggs. When you're 


out of eggs, you really have to go to 
the store; until you are out, you can 
always throw together something to 
quiet the hunger pangs. 

My favorite quick sandwich is 
simply non-scrambled scrambled 
eggs, mustard, mayonnaise and pick- 
le relish slapped between toast. By 
“non-scrambled” scrambled eggs, I 
mean that I break the eggs into a 
bowl and add about 2 teaspoons of 
milk per egg and stir with a fork, to 
break the yolk. 

Then I pour them into a skillet 
which is heated with fat (bacon, but- 
ter or margarine), but instead of 
stirring the egg around as when you 
scramble them, I just put the lid on 
the pan and let the egg quietly con- 
geal. Then cut into squares to fit on 


the toast, and you are in business! 
Spread with mustard, mayonnaise 
and pickle relish. 

These sandwiches are sometimes 
called “Denvers,” but in our house- 
hold they’re nameless because they re 
so common. Three eggs will make 
two sandwiches. 

Egg salad sandwiches are also an 
old stand-by. Good egg salad on good 
bread is hard to beat. Often egg 
salad is blah, and that is a pity. Here 
are some suggestions for flavorful 
and attractive egg salad. 

First of all, cook eggs properly. 
Do not hard “boil” them nor cook 
too long. Remember that eggs peel 
better when they are several days 
old, so use your oldest eggs for hard 
cooking. 


To make egg salad, chop the eggs, 
moisten with mayonnaise or salad 
dressing and season to taste with 
salt and pepper. I like to use liquid 
pepper sauce. Then experiment with 
the following flavoring materials 
to add interest: 

Worcestershire sauce, chopped 
nuts, chopped pickle (either sweet 
or dill), chopped olives (remember 
that salad olives are good for this 
purpose, as flavor is the same as 
whole olives and the price much 
less), crumbled crisply fried bacon 
(allow one slice per egg) and chopped 
chives. 

In making any sandwich, always 
remember the importance of using 
good bread. A sandwich filling is no 
better than the company it keeps. 





IF YOU DON'T PLANTIT 


YOURE MISSING 
SOMETHING GREAT 


DEKALB XL-12...a strong starter, heavy finisher you won’t want to miss. It’s 
bred for top yields. XL-12 is a sensational early single cross with outstand- 
ing seedling vigor and excellent standability. It produces big, plump high- 
quality kernels. Attractive, dark green plants. DEKALB XL-12...If you don’t 
plant it, you're missing something great. 


XL-16 
Terrific—yield, stalk quality, grain 
quality. XL-16 puts it all together. 


As a condition of sale, please note statement of limited war- 
ranty and remedy on DEKALB orders and tags 


DEPE 


elt > Fee 
23), 





XL-315a 
A hardy dual-purpose hybrid... Big 
grain yields. High-tonnage silage. 


ND ON DEKALB 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids. 
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Big outfit 


The Porterdale Farm is operated 
by Glenn Porter and his family near 
Watertown (Jefferson County), New 
York. Actually, nine farms have 
been put together over the years 
into this 1,000-acre spread. Son David 
lives at the farmstead where the 
milking herd is located, and takes 
primary responsibility for the 220 
milkers. They are housed in two 
adjacent barns . . . one a conventional 
barn converted to freestalls, and a 
much larger structure built as a 


Dave Porter (right) 
visits with county 
agent Terry Solan 
at the feedbunk. 





_TheBIG Hesston StakHand® Hesston 5600 Rounder™ Hesston Hydro Power™ 


_ Hesston Model 1014 Hydro 
60-A for making stoverorhay Swing® Windrower cuts on forms bales up offthe ground, Windrower6400...the ultimate 
= poe up a: 5 a a ar aes, fas seule tractor! : ae Been ne trouble-free drive system. 









a add to your savings from — 
VESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


pa a a to spina eaueenr costs ind buy your 
_ Hesston Hay Equipment now! Exclusive Hesston 
Investment Certificates give you a CASH DISCOUNT 
an we factory on top of the good deal your Hesston 
dealer will fi igure. The reason is simple: we are 

__ simply passing along the savings we make on 

- inventory costs if you take delivery now instead of 
waiting until spring. Also, if you buy now you can 
ake your Investment Tax Credit of up to 10% of the 
_ total price as a direct reduction of your (.S. taxes 

— equivalent to another price reduction. And, you 
can use first-year bonus depreciation allowance or 
| aby other depreciation | schedule you follow to 
_ reduce your taxable income even more. All this if 
_ you buy before December 31, 1975! And, when 


IF YOU B JY ‘NOW! 
































Up to*400 
am INVESTMENT CERTIFICATE 
=% 6600 Hydro-static hia 


S[INVESTMENT CERTIFICATE] INVESTMENT CERTIFICATE: SSTMENT CERTIFICATE]> = 
Thiveertifies 7 2 sie ee 
is a bona is a bona fide retail customer andisentiled = is entitled 


to Three Hundred Thirty Dollars 

off the purchase of a Hesston 6600 Windrower-gas model 
toFour Hundred Dollars ott he purchase 

price of a Hesston 6600 Windrower- ive! al ode 

Present this certificate to your Hesston dealer for cert Post witha better wey. 
(Certificates good from September 1,1975 on Denon 31,1975) 

Purchaser Signature 


Mate ol Purchase <6 ee 
Dealer Signature ere SETI NOL li 


LIMIT. One Investment Certuhcate per mactme purchased 


: ; “three different HESSTON StakHand® models, plus 
complete one-man systems, which can still find 
ee plenty of use this season, two Round Baler models 

_and five different Windrowers — then you'll 





— ever make for profit! 
an Optional Finance Charge Waiver Program 

_____ that pays finance charges for months ahead is 
available for buyers who do not desire to use the 
Sesh Discount from Investment Ses 


= ‘The first self-propelled wind- 
a fower with hydrostatic header 
= drive also has hydrostatic wheel 
dnve and brings the simplicity 
and low maintenance of hydrau- 

lics to big hay acreages. 





eee wee ae 


don, Hesston Division _ 
316 King Street, Hesston, Kansas 67062 
Please send me my free Hesston Investment Cer- 
tificates book be ea cash siscounts on 1 eee 


bath ee eee 


eee 


eee 





_you think of the choice you have from Hesston: 


have to: Sars it s the best choice you will 


cade hes as ok eon ee et ee 





freestall setup to begin with. 

Porterdale at one time had pre- 
dominantly Ayrshire cattle, but now 
the herd numbers nearly half Hol'- 
steins. Farm journalists tread care- 
fully around questions of breed pre - 
erence, but it appears clear that the 
past trend toward the black-anc- 
whites here will continue into the 
future. 


Show Cattle 


At one time, the Porters showed 
cattle at fairs quite a bit...and 
still do in some county 4-H dairy 
shows. “But it’s tough to get cows 
ready to show in a freestall setup,” 
Dave comments. 

Three men milk in the double- 
eight herringbone milking parlor. 
Dave says, “I figure milking time 
goes from the time the vacuum pump 
is switched on to the time it’s turned 
off...on that basis, we milk one 
cow per minute, using eight units. 
Heavy producers get  substanti 
amounts of grain in the parlor, others 
only enough “to get ‘em in.” 

The Porters bought a magnet 
feeding systeni where a magnet 01 
the neck-straps of heavier producer 
would actuate an automatic feede 
in the freestall area. But its desigr 
was not made with high-moistur: 
shelled corn in mind...it woul 
mold, and cleanout was incredibl) 
difficult ...so it’s not being used ai 
present. 


Use TMR 

A total mixed ration (TMR) i: 
being fed...each cow getting pe! 
day roughly 15 pounds of high 
moisture shelled corn (28-30% mois 
ture), three pounds of 44% proteii 
supplement, and one pound of 29% 
protein supplement in the parlor 
(as mentioned earlier, top producer: 
get extra grain in the parlor), plus 
corn silage and haylage. Ground 
limestone as an added source of cal- 
cium is sprinkled on top of the ration 
in the feed bunk at the rate of 50 
pounds per day. 

The bunk feeder in the freestall 
barn is only nine-and-a-half inches 
deep from top to the bottom of the 
feeding trough... too shallow, Dave 
insists. Furthermore, he doesn’t like 
its wood sides...believes concrete 
would be better... and he wishes 
there had been an epoxy coating on 
the now-eroded concrete floor of the 
feed bunk. 


Dividers 

While listing his “druthers,” Dave 
also says that the dividers between 
freestalls . . . one-and-a-quarter-inch 
pipe...are too light and break off 
too frequently. He thinks preserva- 
tive-treated wood dividers are pref- 
erable. 

The Porters planted 323 acres of 
corn in 1975, enough to fill a number 
of silos with silage... and a 20 x60 
Harvestore with high-moisture grain 
This is run through a crimper 01 
the way to the hungry Porterdal: 
bovines. 

Here’s a big outfit, involving « 
total investment nearing the seven 
figure mark... but still very mucl 
a family farm. This in fact compli 
cates somewhat the arrangement 
needed to hold it together as a pro 
ducing unit across the years... an 
the Porters ponder whether incorpo 
ration might be the best solution tc 
to that dilemma. — G.L.C. 
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Find Your 
Seneca 
Hybrid 
Dealer 
Below 


Compare 
our prices! 


You You 
Order Save | 


100 bu. + $4/bu. 
50-99 bu. $3/bu. 
11-49 bu. $2/bu. 
1-10 bu. $1/bu. 


(A Robson bushel = 56 Ibs.) 


Try these 2 great 


super earlies! 


Seneca 140 and 149—smash hits 
last year with top yields of silage 
and grain. Growers praised their 
early germination, growing vig- 
or and “Quick-Dry Factor’ that 
lets you harvest earlier. Don't 
miss them! 

[Sze 


NEW YORK 

Adams Center, NY W. Hayes 315-583-5385 
Addison, NY L. Kelly 607-359-2820 

Afton, NY D. Grover 607-639-2374 

Akron, NY P. Richardson 716-542-4369 
Albion, NY A. Bennett 716-589-4501 
Alpine, NY 1. Wood 607-594-2407 
Arkport, NY D. Kilbury 607-295-7421 
Attica, NY V. Spencer 716-591-0817 
Baldwinsville, NY B. Porter 315-635-6942 
Barneveld, NY A. Clemons 315-896-2111 
Batavia, NY L. Partridge 716-343-5683 
Belmont, NY C. Bedwell 716-365-2274 
Berne, NY R. Miller 518-872-0212 
Bombay, NY T. Durant 518-358-4494 
Bradford, NY G. Howell 607-583-2515 
Branchport, NY J. Gifford 607-868-4280 
Canandaigua, NY J. Luffman 315-394-3207 
Cape Vincent, NY L. Radley 315-654-5532 
Castile, NY R. Ward 716-493-5848 

Cato, NY W.N. Farneth 315-678-1400 
Chaffee, NY D. Morrell 716-496-8807 
Chemung, NY L. & G. Simkin 607-734-6902 
Chittenango, NY F.S. Park, Jr. 315-687-6132 
Cincinnatus, NY P. Harvey 607-863-9901 
Clinton, NY J. Gigliotti, Sr. 315-853-2627 
Clyde, NY N. Wigfield 315-923-7432 
Cobleskill, NY D. Mackey 518-234-2371 
Copake, NY J. Duksa 518-329-6743 
Copenhagen, NY G. Zehr 315-688-2600 
Cortland, NY S. Hatfield 607-753-0849 
Cuba, NY H. Belinski 716-968-2517 
DeRuyter, NY K. Paddock 315-852-6224 
Eden, NY G. Minier 716-992-4283 
Edmeston, NY D. Zimmerman 607-969-8523 
Ellenburg Center, NY H. LaClair 518-594-7519 
Forestville, NY T. Domenico 716-965-4154 
Gainsville, NY B. Kersch 716-322-7214 
Gasport, NY G. Ackerman 716-772-7602 
Geneseo, NY D. Barber 716-243-1542 
Geneva, NY J. Allen 315-596-6943 

Genoa, NY A. McDermott 315-497-0578 
Granville, NY D. Ely 518-854-7520 
Hammond, NY D. Hollister 315-324-5304 
Hermon, NY C. Burke 315-355-2376 
Hilton, NY F. Strussenburg 716-964-3629 
Himrod, NY H. Searles 607-243-8376 
Holcomb, NY J. Lincoln 315-657-6212 
Homer, NY G. Craig 607-749-3728 
Hudson, NY R. Gaylord 518-828-6211 
Interlaken, NY W.N. Gates 607-532-4206 
Jasper, NY C. Wade 607-792-4583 
Kennedy, NY M. White 716-287-2389 
Kent, NY R. Roberts 716-682-4435 
LaFayette, NY W. Shute 315-577-3022 
Laurens, NY J. Davis 607-263-5360 
Lisbon, NY R. Armstrong 315-393-0598 
Lyons, NY R. Wunder 315-946-6292 
Marathon, NY J. Keller 607-849-5579 
Marion, NY A. Boerman 315-926-5667 
Medina, NY D. Bogden 716-798-0452 








Mexico, NY 1. Smith 315-963-7933 


Just this past last spring, a 


hybrid seed corn was very 
tight. And very expensive. 
Many growers paid a size- 


able premium for acceptable El 


germination. Or overplanted 
for acceptable population. 


Not so with Seneca Hybrids! 
Growers who ordered Seneca 
Hybrids bought seed corn that 
ran germination tests of 90% 
or better! They paid low Robson 
prices. And, by ordering early, 
saved bucks on every bushel in 
the bargain! 


Born and bred 

in the Northeast 

Seneca Hybrids are developed 
and produced at Robson Seed 


A new super early 


from Robson! 


Seneca 137 isadream come true 
for northeast growers. Extreme- 
ly early, it outyields later matu- 
ring varieties. Good standability 
and the Seneca “Quick-Dry Fac- 
tor” make it a must! 


Millerton, NY W. Royer 914-789-3014 
Morrisville, NY L. Newton 315-684-9603 
Munnsville, NY F. Moot 315-495-3701 

Naples, NY B. Rathbun 716-534-5985 

New Berlin, NY W. Lobdell 607-847-2873 
Newark Valley, NY A. Warner, Jr. 607-642-8060 
Nichols, NY D. Hunsinger 607-699-7440 

North Java, NY J.R. Siler 716-457-9748 
Norwich, NY J. Sylstra 607-334-9417 

Oakfield, NY L. Hamm 716-948-2421 

Penn Yan, NY J. Murphy 315-596-6721 

Phelps, NY S. Secor 315-548-3111 

Piffard, NY W.A. Scutt 716-243-0045 

Pulaski, NY W.F. Komm, Jr. 315-387-5132 
Richfield Springs, NY W.C. Burke 315-866-2148 
Richford, NY F. Carrotto 607-657-2538 


At home 
on your land 
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Farms in Hall, New York. 
Every year, 1000-1200 promis- 
ing crosses are test-grown and 
evaluated. For high yields of 
top-quality silage and grain. For 
high resistance to disease and 
herbicides. For the ability to 
keep on growing— even in wet 
ground under cloudy skies and 
under such stresses as high- 
population planting. Only those 
few crosses that meet all these 
tests—and more—ever make it 
to the marketplace. 


Order early and save! 

Don’t take chances this year. 
Talk to your Seneca dealer 
about the Senecas for ’76. Tell 
him how many bushels you'll 


Romulus, NY M.R. Dubendorf 315-585-9890 
Rossburg, NY C. Smith 716-567-2768 
Savannah, NY W.A. Davis 315-365-4046 
Sidney Center, NY J.R. Wright 607-265-3559 
Skaneateles, NY D. Bishop 315-685-6224 
Skaneateles, NY K. Young 315-784-5447 
Spencer, NY R. Frisbie 607-589-4492 
Troupsburg, NY A.J. Cornish 607-525-6322 
Trumansburg, NY E. Switzer 607-387-9808 
Tully, NY B.A. Grome 315-696-5379 

Union Springs, NY R. Sanders 315-253-8248 
Valatie, NY R. Ellers 518-683-2814 

Vernon; NY R. Bellinger 315-829-3954 
Waterloo, NY J. Richardson 315-539-2165 
Weedsport, NY D. Holmes, Sr. 315-834-9208 
Wellsville, NY L. Habberfield 716-593-4496 
Westport, NY T. Marsh 518-962-4585 

West Valley, NY G. Harvey 716-592-2729 
Whitney Point, NY J. Pixley 607-692-3122 
Wolcott, NY D. Rasbeck 315-594-8367 
Woodsville, NY H. Zehr 315-846-5406 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bear Lake, Pa. Mosher Mobile Milling 
814-489-3977 

Benton, Pa. R. Lehet 717-925-2801 

Canton, Pa. C. Bedford 717-673-5632 

Nescopeck, Pa. F. Atten 717-759-0679 

Mansfield, Pa. E. Shaw 717-549-4582 

Meshoppen, Pa. N. Clark 717-836-1019 

South Gibson, Pa. R. Thurston 717-756-2069 





need and he’ll do the rest: see 
that your seed is shipped in 
ample time for early planting 
and make sure you get all the 
savings you're entitled to. 


Last year, many of our most 
popular varieties were “Sold 
Out” by the time our early-take 
offer ended. So don't delay. 
Call your dealer and get your 
order in today. This offer ex- 
pires Oct. 15. 


ROBSON SEED 


FARMS 
CORP. 


Hall, N.Y. 14463 
315-596-6396 
Troy, Pa. M. King 717-596-3005 


Ulysses, Pa. G. Barker 814-848-2674 
Waterford, Pa. RH. McGuire 814-796-2633 


VERMONT 
Milton, Vermont L.D. Oliver 802-893-4628 


If you don't find a dealer convenient to 
you, call us collect. 


Don't miss this 
new medium early! 


Seneca PC 30 is the one for all- 
out production of top-quality si- 
lage and grain. Has excellent 
early vigor and the power- 
packed potential to set new 
yield and standability standards. 
Put this new star to work in 
your fields! 


For early 
order discount, 
order by Oct. 15th. 









VAN DALE 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


BUSS) My L116 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 










POSTED 


HUNTING, FISHING 
TRESPASSING 


FOR ANY PURPOSE 












VIOLATORS WILL BE PROSECUTED 
YOUR NAME HERE 
CITY & STATE 


40 S. 3rd Ave. 



















LICKITY “CHIPSTER” 


... biggest little chipper 

em on the market.. 

fC will process branches up to 
2” in diameter...does a 
better job than many larger 
chipper-shredders. 










larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 

Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 






COMPACT 
SPLITTER 





The ‘“‘Compact’’ Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
or stove wood. 

Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box Ly 74 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 Tye 5560 


FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1¥%’’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (lIllus.) or 
Button End — $3.75 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE ence 
Harvard Rd., dist: Mass. 01460 


FARMERS - 


25¢ For Brochure 





2. CLOVER 


distributor today: 


¢ Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
New York State Residents Add 6% Sales Tax 


or = . SO 






A small Singer that out-performs many 


MAGNUM SILO UNLOADER 


Here’s a great new silo unloader 
that will deliver high capacity 
with any type of silage — even 
hard, frozen, or tough haylage 
— with ease. Differential speed 
augers deliver maximum silage 
to Magnum’s jumbo impeller. 
The’new compound radius chute 
guides up to a 30-ton per hour 
capacity in silos from 18’ to 30’ 
in diameter. No auxiliary con- 
veyors needed! 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 
Ta SE) a 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 





VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 


50-20¢ Ea. 100-17¢ Ea. 500-16¢ Ea. 
STRICTLY FORBIDDEN] Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COLONIAL POSTER CO. 


Dept. 32 
10550 





fF to Tough Problem 
DR. NAYLOR TEAT DILATORS... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for his own herd... gently keeps sore 
teat ends open and in natural shape to 
maintain free milk flow. Act medicinally 
by slowly releasing medication from di- 
lator at teat end for prolonged antiseptic 
action. Every super-soft, chenille- 
wrapped Dr. Naylor Dilator is hand fin- 
ished and individually packaged by 
people who know and care about the 
Dairy Business. 

Large Package (40 Dilators) 


DR. NAYLOR UDDER BALM... 


the modern antiseptic ointment for udder 
and teats that stays put! Relieves sore- 
ness, reduces congestion, softens udders 
and heals teats. Like all of the Dr. Naylor 
Dairy Dependables, Udder Balm is avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
mailed spoke paid: H. W. Naylor Co., 
a ORs N. Y. 13808. Dept. AA-9). 





!'WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS! 


SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls - blue, sizes 38-50 
Matching pants & shirts... ‘ ..3.08 
Pants only 1.89 Shirts only... 1.19 
comme Unlined jackets — 
Dark= colors S6-42)00 $2.99 
Heavy twill pants—28-32_._....... 175 
Ladies Smocks S-M.................. 1.00 
Short counter jackets, . 
alligsSizeSne eee Eee 1.39 
Shopcoats — white, 
SIZOISOgmadn seeks ena $2.50 






...$4.00 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


Gray, Blue, Green. 





anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 
PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


UNADILLA - 
2, SILOS se 


CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
Unadilla Silo ee gee A69 Unadilla, N.Y. 


POSTED] | 


: NO _TRESPASSING 





No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 





DTI E:T am Cries 


UREA ADDED TO CORN SILAGE is ''just about most eco- 
nomical way to lower protein feed costs,'' says Prof. Stan 





Gaunt of University of Massachusetts. Add 10 pounds of 
urea per ton of silage, and be sure it's well mixed in 
silage. 


DAIRY SUBCOMMITTEE of the House Ag Committee wil 
hold public hearing at Federal Building in Binghamton, New 


York on Saturday, September 20. 


WHEAT-PRICE HULLABALOO was touched off by sale o 
grain to Russians. But Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz 
points out that wheat prices plunged from October 1974 tc 
June 1975 by $1.70 per bushel ... and bread prices didn' 
drop a penny. U.S. wheat crop in 1975 is 1.4 billion 
bushels more than American consumers will use in a year, 


SUFFOLK COUNTY (New York) is involved in program to 
buy land-development rights, on a bid basis, from county 
farmers. There were 385 bids received on 17,000 acres 
of land ... total asking price $117 million. After sorting 
bids, recommendations for acceptance were made on 
13,818 acres (276 bids) at asking price of $82 million. 


BLACKBIRD CONTROL in corn can be aided by flock- 
alarming bait called Avitrol. Can be applied only by 


certified applicators ... for list in your area, contact your 
county agent. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE exchange between families from New 
York City and upstate farms will take place October 17-19. 
New York Farm Bureau and radio station WOR are prime 
movers in project. 


DAIRYLEA socked by $100, 000 penalty for an alleged vio- 
lation. of New York State milk-licensing law. Cooperative 
denies violation, and is appealing decision in the courts. 


FARM LABOR BILL in California became effective August 
29. Provides for secret elections, and offers workers 
alternative of no union. Key to its impact on agriculture is 
makeup and activities of state's Agricultural Labor 
Relations Board. 


U-PICK fruit and vegetable directory is available in New 
York State from county agents, or by writing: U-Pick, 
Agriculture and Markets, Albany, New York 12235. 


BRUCELLOSIS outbreaks in Northeast have prompted 
authorities of some states to take blood samples from all 
cattle entering the respective state. The disease is most 
commonly spread to a non-infected herd by the introduction 
of infected cattle ... brucellosis is usually "bought and 
paid tor.” 


GRADUATES of agricultural colleges are generally findings 
plenty of job openings. Survey of 14 largest ag colleges 
shows 1.5 jobs available for every ag student with 
bachelor's degree. 


U.S. FARMLAND prices per acre rose 14 percent for year 

ending March 1, 1975... now at national average figure o! 

$354, Figures in Northeast show same high average 

per-acre figure: New Jersey $2,567... Connecticut $1, 739 
Rhode Island $1, 369. 


CONSUMER BUYING PATTERNS are changing, reports 
president of National Association of Food Chains. They're 
buying fewer highly-processed foods and more raw products 
to make foods ''from scratch, '' 


FARM CREDIT SYSTEM made $30 billion in loans during 
the year ending June 30... up 20% from the previous yea”. 
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PEACHES? 


The “climbing vine peach” caper 
is again in the limelight. Although 
advertising copy appears to have 
been slightly modified since it re- 
ceived a bad mark from the National 
Better Business Bureau in 1960, the 
basic claims follow along the same 
lines as those used by three New 
york City area nursery firms that 
year. 

Copy recently carried in some 
magazines could very well have been 
written by Joel Holt who was re- 
ported to be the principal of the 
frm involved in the earlier promo- 
tion — and perhaps it was. Holt ap- 
parently used at least three different 
names and addresses on coupons 
contained in ads extolling the “‘lus- 
cious fruit” fifteen years ago. Simi- 
larities in phrasing are too numerous 
for it to be mere coincidence that 
the current advertising so nearly 
resembles ads run in 1960. 

Although the plant’s source is now 
claimed to be Asia rather than 
Europe, the ad still mentions that 
the “wonder-plant” was researched 
at Cornell. Indeed, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey did grow Cucumis melo, 
variety Chito, at Cornell as early 
as 1889, when he reported that the 
fruit was suggestive of a cucumber. 

In 1893, Dr. Bailey wrote: “The 
fruit is not edible in the natural 
state, but can be eaten fried or in 
the form of pickles or preserves. As 
an exculent (suitable for food) the 
fruit has little value.” As an exten- 
sion associate at Cornell points out, 
this is a research report, but hardly 
a recommendation. 


Fruit or Vegetable? 


Although melons are generally 
classed as vegetables in the nursery 
industry, it is botanically correct 
to refer to them as fruits. However, 
by no stretch of the imagination 
could the climbing vine peach be 
described as a luscious fruit that 
can be enjoyed fresh off the vine! 

When a check was made on West- 
bond Nursery Sales Corporation, 
current advertisers of the plant, the 
Scarsdale Chamber of Commerce 
reported that there was no such 
business located there and that the 
acdress given in the ad was used 
merely as a mail drop. 

There would be no quarrel with 
the promoters if they represented 
the plant in its true character — pos- 
sly recommending that it be grown 
as a hobby or a curiosity. However, 
potential growers are led to believe 
that they will get armfuls of delicious 
fruit that can be eaten out of hand. 
“hat is not what the college special- 

its say! 


“SAME NAME” GAME 


Back in 1968, the New York State 
\ttorney General obtained a judg- 
1ent against Bruce Hochman who 
vas charged with misleading the 
»ublic with his “missing heirs” dodge. 

Hochman allegedly searched the 
les in Public Administrators’ offices 
1 counties of New York City to 
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locate names of persons who had 
died without known heirs. He then 
allegedly sent notices throughout the 
country to persons with the same 
surnames, offering (for a $6 fee) to 
send copies of court documents. 

Files of such documents are always 
available for anyone to examine, 
and at that time copies would gen- 
erally have cost no more than fifty 
cents. 

Hochman was ordered to cease 
doing business as New York City 
Surrogate Court Investigations, Ltd., 
or any derivation thereof which 
might mislead the public into be- 
lieving he had any official connec- 
tion with courts or other govern- 
mental organizations. 

A subscriber has sent us a form 
letter recently received from an 
outfit calling itself California Pro- 
bate Document Service. Either 
someone has copied Hochman’s 
scheme, or Hochman has moved to 
California. Of course, the price has 
gone up. The fee is now $9.88. We 
understand that both the New York 
and California attorney generals are 
interested in the operations of this 
so-called service. 

The surname of our subscriber is 
Green, so you can imagine how 
many thousands of notices were 
probably mailed. This should be a 
pretty good haul at nearly $10 a 
shot! 


REPORTING ACCIDENTS 
The New York State Department 


of Motor Vehicles reminds motorists 


that traffic accidents must be re- 
ported on the MV-104 accident re- 
port form within ten days after any 
accident that involves death, personal 
injury, or damage in excess of $200 
to the property of any one person. 
Failure to do so may result in tem- 
porary suspension of driver's license, 
automobile registration, or both. 

Motorists should not delay report- 
ing an accident in order to deter- 
mine the cost of repairs or for pos- 
sible legal proceedings. If there is 
any possibility that property damage 
might be more than $200, play it 
safe and file a report. 


BOGUS CHECKS 


A certified check has always 
seemed a pretty safe form of pay- 
ment to accept from a stranger, but 
a fellow has been operating in New 
Jersey who puts the lie to that 
premise. 

The last we heard, the police and 
FBI were looking for a man, giving 
his name as. David Bradley, who 
had passed phony certified checks 
to two victims in a single day. Since 
the purchase of a car was involved 
in each incident, the checks were 
in substantial amounts. 

One official was quoted as saying 
that the rubber stamp used to certify 
the checks was so accurate that it 
could have been stolen from a bank. 
Both checks were spotted by alert 
tellers in a Dover, New Jersey, bank. 


Keep Your 
Policies Renewed 


For it’s a fact, based on 1974 records”, 


that: 


2/ people were tnjured every mindte. 
11,000,000 injured during the year. 
105,500 accidentally killed. 
( person tn 7 war hospitalized 


from injury or sickness. 


The average length of stay was 
7.6 days at a cost of $135.36 per day 
for a total cost of $1,027.74 per stay. 


Wotor velicle accident ue. 1 cause 


of death for 46,200 lives and 


1,800,000 disabled. 


Home accidents caused - 


4,000,000 people disabled. 


25,000 deaths. 


*The National Underwriter Company 


BENEFITS PAID 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Lee Welty, Whitesville, N.Y... . . . . $803.50 
Charged by cow — inj. elbow 
Josephine Larry, Madison, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell — broke Gee 
Nelson Burt, Cuba, N.Y... - 
Nail flew — loss of eye 
Nora Williams, West Valley, N.Y.. . . 
Fell on stairs — broke hip 
Lewis Bradt, Cato, N.Y. 
Hit by cow on road — inj. back 
Lucille Warnshouse, Sherman, N.Y. . - 
Fell on slippery step — broke arm 
Norman Ecker, Jr., Jamestown, N.Y. . . 
Roping calf — broke finger 
Gladys Snell, Elmira, N.Y. . . . 
Hit by horse — cut thigh 
Stephen Wynn, Smyrna, N.Y. 
Auto accident — broke ribs 
Lawrence Turner, Mt. Upton, N.Y. - 
Caught in power saw — cut thumb 
Donald Lamar, Peru, N.Y... . . 
Auto accident — inj. arm 
Frances DeHart, Cortland, N.Y. 
Grocery cart fell over — broke leg 
Robert Miner, East Meredith, N.Y. 
Fell from loader — inj. neck 


. 886.74 

+ 3955.00 
. 1380.00 
1358.35 
.658.58 
998.20 
. 192.00 
. 1492.87 
. 148.50 

. 1492.84 
. 1200.00 
. 304.39 


Fred DeBella, Warwick, N.Y. 
Fell coming down ladder — inj. back 
Gerald Brill, Edmeston, N.Y... . . . 
Caught in corn chopper — broke arm 
Fred Vertucci, Jr., Richf. Sprngs., N.Y. . 
Motorcycle accident — head inj. 
Edward Cougler, Rensselaer Falls, N.Y.. .914.77 
Roller skating lost balance — broke ankle 
Clarence Gardner, Canton, N.Y. 572.87 
Thrown from hay bales — inj. shoulder 
Roger Germond, Gilboa, N.Y. 

Slipped on bottle cap — broke arm 
Frank Luta, Bradford, N.Y... ... . 
Knocked down by cow — ‘inj. neck 

Bonnie Dickson, Bath, N.Y. 
Thrown from horse — inj. leg, head 
Arthur Peterson, Bath, N.Y... .... .4 
Concrete block fell — injured thumb 
MerlesRord,-Owego,: NoV sete ea 784.28 
Pushed against stall by cow — inj. back 
John Rowland, Owego, N.Y. 
Knocked down by heifer — inj. back 
Janet Boylan, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
Caught in car door — inj. foot 
Mildred Coppernoll, Red Creek, N.Y. . 
Fell coming out store — broke knee 


$1340.00 
. 1241.15 
. 341.87 


. 1982.10 


. 1190.60 


These folks carry several North American 
policies. The combination of protection 
gave them large benefits when needed. 


Ralph Huyck, Treadwell, N.Y. . 338.56 
Motorcycle accident — broke toes 

Carl Bruning, Akron, N.Y... . . 
Auto accident — broke ribs 

David Pero, Brant, N.Y. 
Loading potatoes — inj. shoulder 

Robert Coughlin, Malone, N.Y... . . 
House caught on fire — scalp burns 

William VanNamee, Johnstown, N.Y. . . 
Motorcycle accident — cuts and bruises 

Andrew Salanco, Little Falls, N.Y. 
Butted by bull — broke tooth 

Glenn Porter, Watertown, N.Y... . 
Fell off truck ramp — broke ankle 

Harold Peebles, Lowville, N.Y... . . 
Thrown from spreader — inj. back 

Mary Micek, Copenhagen, N.Y... .. . 
Slipped off tractor — inj. knee 

John Colvin, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
Dog bite — inj. hand 

Felix Rostowski, Amsterdam, N.Y. . . . 1139.15 
Cutting tree with chain saw — broke leg 

William Edwards, Deansboro, N.Y. . . . 1186.42 
Pounding chain — steel inj. eye 

JoAnne Seamans, Fabius, N.Y... . . 
Slipped on grass — broke ankle 

J. Todd Stanton, Holcomb, N.Y... . . 1091.01 
Fell getting hay — inj. knee 


. 1399.02 


. 308.00 
. 1782.14 
. 1128.09 
. 342.20 
1074.96 


. 1102.86 


Frances Fremouw, Sodus, N.Y. 
Caught in pump belt — cut finger 
Alta Amsler, Macedon, N.Y. ..... . 
Slipped in milk house — inj. back 
Dale Deahn, Arcade, N.Y. 
Hit by wagon hitch — inj. foot 
Wayne Weaver, Tunkhannock, Pa. . 1577.28 
Thrown by horse against wall — broke wrist 
Charles Wagner, Middlebury Ctr., Pa. . 1382.86 
Tractor went over bank — multi. injuries 
Charles Spacht, North East, Pa... . . 1146.43 
Cut on glass — inj. hand, infection 
William LaRue, Jr., Meshoppen, Pa. .617.67 
Auto accident — broke teeth 
John Schlasta, Jermyn, Pa. 
Thrown off tractor — broke ankle 
Ruth Quade, Medford, N.J. - . 
Pop bottle exploded — cut wrist 
Elmer Dean, Blairstown, N.J. 
Squeezed between cows — broke pelvis 
David Jenner, Andover, N.J..... . . .250.71 
Clearing corn picker — cut finger 
Richard Bushey, Shelburne, Vt. .436.00 
Foot slipped getting on tractor — inj. tooth 
George Devoid, Salisbury, Vt. MEAN 202.71 
Haybine slipped off jack — broke toe 
Richard Paquette, Ferrisburg, Vt.. . .595.41 
Hit heifer — injured hand 


1421.43 
.414.78 
. 352.43 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 
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Ithaca, New York 14850 
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LIMITED TIME OFFER 


x The new STRAIGHT MASTER, the building with the high sidewall 
y Clearance is ideally suited for crop storage, equipment storage, livestock 
shelter and confinement and commercial or industrial applications. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


| 40x58 S55 IOS. 


ALL STEEL BUILDING 
F.O.B. SYRACUSE 


/This limited time offer on an all steel building includes 
-20’ wide x 14’ high double sliding doors and endwalls. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL COLLECT OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
A 











NAME 

ADDRESS GENS: 
CITY/TOWN STATE ZIP CODE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 

SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH xX LENGTH 





MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


C/o DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego Street, Liverpool, New York 13088 


Call Collect (315) 451-0282 AANY - 9/75 
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Food For 
The Spirit 







by Robert L. Clingan 


A young minister looked at the 
huge crane at work demolishing the 
church in which he had once led his 
congregation in the worship of God. 
The building had been sold for an 
urban-renewal project, and the con- 
gregation had moved to a new church 
in the suburbs. 

Watching the walls of the old 
church come tumbling down into 
heaps of debris was a soul-wrenching 
and heart-searching experience for 
the young man. He cried out within 
himself, almost in prayer. “What 
have I done? It was my leadership 
that made all this possible. Did I do 
the right thing? There are so many 
experiences wrapped up in that old 
building that is now tumbling down.” 


Yet a deeper insight might have 
made that young minister aware 
that the forward-looking dreams and 
hopes of his congregation were in- 
cluded in the new life that was con- 
tinuing to take shape. Perhaps then 
he could better understand some of 
the words and stories from the Bible. 
For example, the book of Hebrews 
in the New Testament, speaking of 
Abraham, says, “He sought a city 
without foundation whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

Or again, he might better under- 
stand the thinking of Stephen, who, 
before his martyrdom, stood before 
the temple-obsessed religious leaders 
of Jerusalem and said that God did 
not require a building made by 
human hands. 

He might even have begun to 
understand those who criticize so 
much that is religious in American 
life by saying, “We have an edifice 
complex.” He could then recognize 
that in rural communities, which so 
often are overchurched and under- 
served, the various congregations 
could get together and have a far 
more effective church life if they 
were not so attached to the separate 
buildings and the ancient memories. 

Somehow, forward-looking hopes 
and dreams take priority over memo- 
ries... and the kind of associations 
that relate to old steeples, brick 
walls, and mortar and stone. 

Like Abraham of old, religious 
people of today must look for a city 
and church without the earthly 
foundations we know, but whose 
builder and maker is God. Old walls 
may fall, but the work of God... 
to which all people who acknowledge 
Him are called... goes forward. It 
finds new or different buildings to 
house its work and its worship. 

If people will listen, they will hear 
Jesus say, “Behold, I make all things 


new.” 





Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 
Jay's Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc.. 


La Fargeville 
C &J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Nelliston 
Del’s Tractor Sales 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Co., Inc 


Wellsville 
Stout Bros. Sales & Service 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons Inc. 


Wolcott 
Galvin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 





New ME 285. 80 PTO ae eles! 
4-cylinder Perkins diesel engine. 
318 cu.in. displacement. Ten gpni. 
flow for single or dual spool aux- 
iliary hydraulic valves. Another 
7 gpm. for 3-pt. hitch with draf', 
position and pressure contro'. 
8-speed or 12-speed Multi-Power 
transmission. 


Built with bolts 
totake the bumps. 


Massey-Ferguson introduces two 
new forage boxes—the MF 114 and 116. 


A forage box doesn’t run on a super-highway 
between your fields and silo. It has to twist and 
flex and bump its way across rough ground. 
That’s why Massey starts with a heavy steel 
understructure and heavy plywood sides and 
bottom that are bolted, not nailed. 

And to make your investment last for 
years, Massey used 100% waterproof plywood 
coated with “Woodlife” preservative to resist 
weathering and silage acid. 

Spotting your blower hopper is easy with 
Massey’s 20” wide cross conveyor that extends 
9” beyond the box side. And once you're in 
position, you'll find these boxes don’t “hiccup” 











Sides and bottoms are 
‘“Woodlife’*coated 100% water- 
proof plywood to resist 
weathering and silage acid. ee 
All-bolted construction. ante ee: 






SPECIFICATIONS: 


Box capacity MF 114 600 cu. ft. 
MF116 687 cu. ft. 
Box height 6 ft. 
Panel thickness Sides 4" 

Bottom 34" 

Tailgate %" 
4 bars with 10 teeth each 
Pintle chain (steel detachable 
available on MF 114) 
30" cross conveyor extension 
Galvanized corrugated roof 


Beaters 
Deck chains 


Optional equipment 







Deck conveyors are gearbox- and rollerchain- 
driven for smooth, even unloading. That means 
less strain on deck chains than you get with 
ratchet drives. And less chance of plugging 
your blower. 

Match up these boxes with heavy-duty 
wagon running gears. Like the 8-ton MF’ for 
the MF 114 forage box. And the 12-ton MF8 for 
the MF116 forage box. 

Ask your Massey-Ferguson dealer about 
the full line of MF hay and forage equipment. 


Hitch up 
to Massey. 


The 20%wide cross conveyor 
extends well beyond the box 
side for easy blower hopper 

alignment. 
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Heavy steel understructure of 
MF forage boxes combines 
Pi welding and bolting for your 
heavy-duty hauling jobs. 


Superstar ™ PX 32 is a remarkable new corn 
hybrid from Northrup King. Rated as a 105- 
day hybrid in the Northeast, it thrives across 
a wide range of land and climate. 

It has a medium-tall, leafy plant with 
long, tapered ears, and excellent standability. 
It dries fast for a clean harvest. 

PX 32 was the highest yielding corn 
hybrid in NK’s New York trials—higher than 
all other NK and competitive hybrids. It has 
topped the 200-bushel-per-acre mark in NK 
trials over a wide area. 

The good news is that Northrup King 
plans to have a larger supply of PX 32. But 
demand is heavy. Check with your dealer 
soon. Order early. 





Early spring vigor is a feature 
bred into all NK Superstar hybrids. 


Harvest what you grow, because 
Superstars combine easily. 


New PX 32 single-cross corn has 
high yield potential across big area. 


Superstar PX 20 


Mid-season single cross. 
Fast dry-down, high yields. 

This great single cross was the winningest 
Northrup King corn in the 1974 National 
Corn Growers Association Yield Contest. 

PX 20 is a 100-day hybrid in the Northeast. 

It is a high-performance hybrid that produces 
a medium-tall, leafy plant with excellent 
stalk strength. 

In New Hampshire David Morrill was 
N.C.G.A. yield champion with PX 20. It has 
been a top yielder in Pennsylvania corn 
trials. Yields in excess of 200 bushels per acre 
have been reported over a wide area. 

Order early. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


¢ & rut franrono feo C0. 


P.O. BOX 366, BUFFALO, N.Y. 14240 






cee 











Superstar PX 420 


Early-maturing 3-way cross. 


Good standability, lots of corn. 

PX 420 is an outstanding 85-day hybrid 
for the short-season areas of the Northeast. 

In the tough 1974 growing season, when 
other hybrids were badly hurt, PX 420 stood 
up under the stress and produced large, well- 
filled ears for top yields. NK corn breeders 
built yield power and excellent standability 
into this early hybrid. 

PX 420 produced top yields in NK trials 
and in farmers’ fields in this area and across 
the entire Northern Corn Belt. Plant all you 
can get. 


AM nas NORTHRUP 
oe KING 





ee 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55413 


NOTE: Performance of all seeds may be adversely 
affected by many factors beyond our control. For 
this reason, Northrup, King & Co. does not warrant 
its seeds beyond the warranty imprinted on or 
attached to each bag of seed purchased. 
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Mix and measure Electronic precision ends guess- And there are big-capacity mus. 


work. International® Grinder- cle-saving features, like those 


a perfect ration Mixers with Ration-Rite scales mentioned below. See jou 


e e save feed dollars. Assures just the International Harvester Deale : fo; 
every time With right amounts of each ingredient the 95-bu. 950 or 105-bu. ‘150 


our Ration-Rite are metered and mixed for your Grinder-Mixers. And get the ful 
e e livestock. Lets you figure the ex- story on building rations elec: 
Grinder-Mixers. act cost of gain. tronically. 





Unload over 16 bushels a minute Grind and mix up to 18,000 Ibs. 
through an unloading auger that of corn an hour with this big 
cranks through a 324° horizontal 600 sq. in. screen and 

arc with a 12-foot range. 20-in. wide hammermill. 


Ration-Rite Bectront: 
- Scale weighs each 

- ingredient as it goes 
into the mixer. No 
guessing — accurate 
within 1%. 





We build better machines 
for the business of farming. 


Infennanonaltharnveste 


(QaeerrecrErINETTs 


i Ask about 
itll: ard 
it aoe Support 
VP lar. Service. : 





NEW YORK 


Adams 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Avon 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Bartori 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Belfas 

Grastorf & Guilford, Inc. 
anandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
anastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
andor 

Farm Equipment Store 
antor 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
azenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
herry Valley 

dayner Bros., Inc. 
onquest 

B3urke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
ortland 

|.H. Sales & Service 
pansviile 

&. G. Richmond, Inc. 
ast Amherst 

4. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
alconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
onda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
redonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
asport 

Lisle & Ricker 
eneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
erkim ier 

See. ke , inc. 

udse . Falls eS 

Northway Equipment Co., 
inde hook 
_ Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
Ing erry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
elrose 

A Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 

len 

Saxby Implement Corp. 


Middleburg 


River Implement Co., Inc 


Piillbr sok 


_  Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
iller‘on 
S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 


Benn Yan 


Finger Lakes Tractor 


“Boch ster 


.Y ge rfield 


Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
n 
Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 


White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 


eneca Falls 


Seneca Service Center, Inc. 


4 rin ville 
Z Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
Byrac.ise 
; Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Bere sa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Bete: town 


5 Taylor Implement, Inc. 
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“OUR COVER 


Potato harvest in Aroostook County, 
Maine, is always a race against winter. 
Photographer Joseph Albino shuttered this 
one near Easton. 


STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 








With: a FARMI skidding gnc 
your tractor becomes 
a productive forest machine. 


Illustrated is the FARMI JL 45 skidding winch. A peak combination 
of strength, versatility and efficiency, it is simply attached to the 
3-point linkage of a suitably large tractor (60 h.p. or more) and 

can be used for prebunching or skidding. Exerting a pull of 
9900 Ibs., the clutch automatically slips at the rated pull, 
eliminating any chance of damage. ’2"’ wire rope is normally used. 
The clutch setting is easily adjusted. In addition, there is a 
companion winch, the JL 30, which can be used on all tractors of 
35 h.p. or more. This is the most versatile forestry winch on the 
market. FARMI skidding winches, No. 1 in Scandinavia, are easy and 
safe to operate and their good design and robust construction 
ensure almost unlimited life in continuous use to full capacity. For 
further information and the name of your nearest FARMI dealer, 
write Normet Industries Ltd.; 150 Clearbrook Road, Elmsford, N.Y. 
10523. Telephone - (914) 592-5790. 





Demonstration Rallies 


Watch for announcements of Demonstration Rallies. 
which will be held in many localities . 
from Oct. 1 — Dec. 12. 


normet 





Here are the Demonstrations which have been 
arranged for FARMI skidding winches 


VERMONT NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Oct. 1 


T & T Tractor Equipment Inc. 


(John Deere) 
Proctor, Vermont 05765 
(802). 459-2773 


‘Oct. 3 
McLaren’s Inc. (Case) 
Passumpsic, Vermont 05816 


Oct. 5 

Boydston Ford Tractor (Ford) 
Lancaster, New.-Hampshire 03584 
(603) 788-2052 


MAINE 


Oct. 7 
Pratt’s Inc. (John Deere) 
Farmington, Maine 04938 


(802) 748-8314 


Oct. 4 

Rowell Bros.’Inc. (Ford) 
Hardwick, Vermont 05843 
(802) 472-5546 


(207) 778-2031 


Oct. 9 

Smart’s Inc. (John Deere) 
Lincoln, Maine 04457 
(207) 794-3311 


Oct. 11 

Fuller Equipment (John Deere) 
Union, Maine 04236 

(207) 785-4464 





OPEN CHANNELS 


There is a standing rule in our household... 
that we never watch television while eating, 
and the radio is turned off during meals. I'm 
one of those old-fashioned people who believes 
that communication between family members is 
infinitely more important than anything that 
television or radio can offer. Sure, we occasion- 
ally watch the tube, and listen to the radio... 
but not at times offering maximum opportunity 
for visiting among the family. 

Across the years, I’ve learned a lot from ob- 
serving and visiting with families up and down 
the highways and the byways of the land. Most 
of all, I’ve learned how little I know! 

But one landmark stands out clearly amidst 
the confusion of daily living... that those fami- 
lies long on communication among their mem- 
bers drink more deeply from the cup of abun- 
dant living than do those who shut each other 
out. Neither words nor tears can describe the 
bitter dregs in the cup of a youngster trying to 
face the crushing burden of having his parents 
tune him out. 

The problems of living are many and complex 
...and our rationalizations are equally numerous 
on behalf of always assigning top priority to 
making another buck. Farming and agribusiness 
have always been demanding occupations, and 
the potential for failure a constant goad. 

But someday each one of us will look back 
down the road, savoring our victories and. winc- 
ing again at the memories of our defeats. Amidst 
the trophies of the former ...and the debris of 
the latter... we'll find the growing realization 
that probably our finest hours involved the en- 
couragement of others along the pilgrimage of 
life. 

And there is no place upon this planet Earth 
where we can make more direct impact upon 
the life of our time than in our own homes, 
among the members of our own families. Keep 
clear the lines of communication to your loved 
ones, no matter how much you may disagree 
on some specifics. 


YES, THERE IS A FREE LUNCH 


Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz is propos- 
ing that the federal food stamp program be 
moved out of the USDA into the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The admin- 
istrative costs of this program alone have risen 
to a million dollars a day... and the image of 
agriculture suffers from the enormous costs of 
a program that the uninformed think of as a 
USDA “farm subsidy.” It’s a program that 
began as a humanitarian pussycat ...and has 
grown into a rip-off monster. 

Back in 1965, one in 439 Americans was 
receiving food stamps. Now one in lI gets 
them, and one out of four Americans is eligible. 
Senator James Buckley of New York says that 
if all those eligible for food stamps were cur- 
rently enrolled in the program, the annual cost 
would mushroom from the present $3.7 billion 
to $12 billion! 

Originally, the level of gross income was in- 
tended to be the basis for eligibility, but the 
standards have been changed to “adjusted net 
income.” Thus, the executive city editor of a 
daily newspaper in Atlanta, Georgia, recently 
found that he qualified for $180 worth of food 
stamps monthly at a cost to him of $140. This 
in spite of his fine home on a three-acre lot, 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


his two late-model automobiles, and an annual 
gross income of around $20,000. Congressman 
Barber Conable of western New York, in evalu- 
ating where the program may be going, says 
“Many do not realize their net income rather 
than their gross makes them eligible for food 
stamps.” 

I'd agree with Secretary Butz that food stamps 
belong to HEW as a substantial part of a bur- 
geoning welfare program... not an agricultural 
program. And it seems to me that, as with so 
many welfare programs, it is possible to rejigger 
food-stamps eligibility (and enforcement) so 
that the really deserving get more because the 
undeserving get none. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Friend John Harvey is working on the Bi- 
centennial Yearbook of Agriculture for the 
USDA. He writes me that his shop would like 
to get some pictures this fall about what he 
refers to as “Operation Good Neighbor.” 

Every fall, there’s a farmer somewhere who 
suddenly becomes ill, laid up by an accident, 
or for some other reason is unable to do his 
work. And neighbors sometimes get together 
to help... and maybe put in his corn silage (or 
harvest corn for grain) in a couple of days. 

It’s this kind of event that John would like 
to picture...and he must know about it at 
least a day or two in advance. If you learn of 
such an “Operation Good Neighbor” due to 
take place before November 15, 1975, I'd ap- 
preciate a telephone call so I could pass the 
word along. 


SPELL IT PROpHIT 


October is a great month to sweeten your 
future bank account by sweetening your soil. 
Surely lime remains the most overlooked fer- 
tility-improver on northeastern farms... maybe 
partly because so much land is now rented by 
farmers and they hesitate to make long-range 
improvements under short-run rental agreements. 

But there are ways of equitably sharing lime 
costs between landowner and renter. That mea- 
sure of soil acidity soil chemists call pH is a 
valuable number to know about on all fields... 
the rented ones, as well as the ones you own. 

Those letters can fit right into the word that 
is the best reason for liming in the first place 
... propHit. Remember the French poodle that 
spelled his name Phydeaux? 


TIMBER-R-R-R! 


A commercial timber outfit recently harvested 
a number of trees from land I own. It was a 
pleasure to meet and visit with the harvest 
crew... and the job went well. 

I visited with several knowledgeable people 
before selling timber, and following the essen- 
tials of their advice made the experience a good 
one. A key to the procedure was finding a com- 
petent and ethical consulting forester who 
scaled the timber, put it out for bids, collected 
the money in advance (plus 10% in escrow for 
guarantee of contract fulfillment) made all other 
arrangements for its sale, and then followed up 
to see that all provisions of the contract were 
met. The highest bidder, by the way, offered 


twice as much per thousand board feet as di: 
the lowest bidder! 

We're planning articles in future issues to 
help owners of timber sell it successfully. It’s 
something most landowners do only once or 
twice in a lifetime...so they don't develop 
much skill at it in the demanding school of 
experience. 

All the more reason to read the advice o: 
Cornell extension forestry specialist Alex Dickson 
in future issues. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


The bamboo curtain has pretty much obscured 
Cambodia of late, but meager reports filtering 
out from that troubled land tell of the new 
leadership uprooting urban dwellers and forcin : 
them back to the land. Red China, from whencs 
comes much of the political philosophy no\ 
ruling Cambodia, is reported to require mos! 
of its citizens to participate in agriculture! 
activities for specific periods and at regula 
intervals. Supposedly, this includes even the 
dwellers of large metropolitan areas. 

Those of us involved in farming and agri 
business in these United States at times wis! 
some required system of agricultural orientatio: 
existed here. The economic illiteracy exhibitec 
by the dverage American... especially in term: 
of agricultural production...is awesome (anc 
sometimes frightening) to behold. From the 
lack of understanding of the realities of produc: 
tion comes a spate of unrealistic laws and regu: 
lations that bedevil farmers across the country. 

I sure don’t agree with many of the philoso- 
phies of the leaders of Red China, but they 
seem to correctly sense that food production is 
of overwhelming importance in their land of 
800 million people. Maybe the Chinese have a 
point in requiring that everyone there develops 
... by personal blister and backache ...some 
comprehension of what it takes to produce the 
one product without which nobody can survive. 

What do you think? 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


Americans simply can no longer engage il 
business as usual. The judgment of the Lor 
begins at the point closest home, and for m¢ 
that point is my priorities. Underline the “my. 
So often, we seem to want to charge the cosi 
of our benevolence to someone else — right 
now, for example, to the farmers. 

We blithely argue that they shouldn’t be 
allowed to sell grain to the highest-bidding 
countries because of the much greater need fo! 
it in countries that can’t afford to pay as much 
or perhaps anything. That we non-farmers coulc 
consider paying the going rate and then con 
tributing the grain to needy countries, or that 
the government could do it in our name and at 
our expense, never seems to occur to us. We 
want the farmers to take the loss while we tak« 
the credit. 

We must get accustomed to the strange idea 
of paying for our own generosity. — Kennet! 
L. Wilson, writing in the Christian Herald 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Got to visiting the other day with an environ: 
mentalist toward the fanatical end of the idec 
logical spectrum ... and predictably we got int: 
a heated discussion. As we debated, I sudden! 
noticed the guy making motions with his hancs 
as though swatting flies by his face. 

After he did this several times, I asked him 
about it. “Oh,” he said, “I'm catching circle flics 
... you know, the flies you often see circlin4 
around a horse’s rear end.” 

Seeing red, I responded, “Look, are you callin 4 
me a horse’s rear end?” 

“Oh no,” he grinned as he continued to gra’) 
the air, “but you can’t fool these circle flies!” 
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Announcing the most advanced 
farm saw in the world. McCulloch’s 
new Super Pro 40. With Chain Brake. 


This is the most remarkable saw McCulloch Chain Brake — our revolutionary safety feature _ throttle latch is designed to keep the engine 
has ever built. Itis not an up-dated model ofan which stopsa moving chain in milli-secondsto from accelerating accidentally. Yet with all of 
earlier saw. It is a saw which was designed reduce the hazard from kick-back. Its powerful — these extra features, plus automatic oiling, 
from the ground up —to incorporate the most =. 2.3 cu. in. engine develops more horsepower it weighs less than 10 lbs., complete with 14° 
advanced features of our finest big-timber per cu. in. than any other saw in our line. It is bar and chain. 

saws with the size, weight and dependabilitya the first saw of its size and weight to have The Super Pro 40 is the saw you ve been 
professional farmer requires. That's right. McCulloch's exclusive Anti-Vibration System, waiting for. Years ahead of its time. But only 
Advanced professional features — in a light- which substantially reduces fatigue-causing $184.95* at your McCulloch Dealer. 

weight, low-priced package. vibration. Its Super Quiet Muffler lessens 


The Super Pro 40 is standard-equipped with _ irritating high-level noise. Its Satety Trigger 


Pros pay up to $30 to have Chain Brake 
added to their saws, because they know how 
important it is. Some day, all saws will have 
Chain Brake. Today, only McCulloch offers this 
vital safety feature on every 1976 saw. 
Reduces the hazard from kick-back. Locks 
chain any time you want to be sure the chain 
is safely stopped. With engine stopped, it 
locks chain during sharpening. Once you see 


Chain Brake in action, you won't want a saw deter ASS el. 


without it. 











Chain Brake in disengaged position, Chain Brake in engaged position, 
chain running. chain stopped in milli-seconds. *Manufacturer's suggested list price Los Angeles, ees 90009 


Miracle Span has 
your best building deal! 
check the proof! 

¥v Fire Proof 


¥ Weather Proof 


¥ Bird Proof 
Vv Leak Proof 
¥ Rodent Proof 


ATT LSS 
I 


E 
z 


Now check the proof of our low prices. 
Clip coupon or Call collect today. 





NAME TELEPHONE 
ADDRESS 

ITY/TOWN STATE *ZIP CODE 
DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH xX LENGTH 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


C/o DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego Street, Liverpool, New York 13088 
Call Collect (315) 451-0282 AANY - 10/75 





FUEL-SAVING SENSATION! 
SUBURBAN 


W©®©DMASTER™ 


with exclusive 
VERTI-DRAFT 
& Thermostat Control 
for 
Comfort 
Convenience 
Dependability 
Fuel Savings up to 50% 





Woodmaster’s exclusive Verti-Draft Air Flow System with the 
most efficient bi-metal thermostat known to science assures 
you 24-hour even heat using wood, a clean, plentiful fuel. With 
the truly automatic Woodmaster, you don’t have to build fires 
on cold mornings, and thermostat eliminates danger of over- 
heating. Firebox, firebox door, ashdoor, and fluecollar are heavy 
cast iron; inner unit is 14-gauge steel. Deep ash drawer lets you 
remove ashes just once a week. Cabinet is rich mahogany, high 
silicone finish. Can be installed in firepiace openings and all 
types of flues. Made and sold by people with over 50 years 
experience in quality heating equipment. Burns up to 2-foot 
lengths of any kind of wood. Woodmaster means warm floors, 
even heat, real economy. 


SAVE NOW ON FUEL COSTS! 


Write for brochure and complete information. 


SUBURBAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. A-1. P. 0. Box 6472 
Columbia, S. C. 29206 











Dates to Remember 


Oct. 4-5 - Annual Convention New 
York State Federation of China 
Painters, State Office Building, 
Watertown, .N. Y. 


Oct. 14-16 - Annual Meeting Dairy- 
lea Cooperative, Holiday Inn, Down- 
town, Rochester, N.Y. 


Oct. 21-22 - National Meeting on 
Poultry Health Condemnations, 
Delmarva Convention Hall, 
Delmar, Md. 


Oct. 21-23 - 44th Anniversary 
Exposition of Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council, Convention 
Center, Hershey, Pa. 


Oct. 23 - Feeder Calf Sale, Empire 
Livestock Market, Dryden, N.Y. 


Oct. 24 - Maryland Angus Fall 
Quality Show and Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Frederick, Md. 


Oct. 25 - Feeder Calf Sale, Empire 
Livestock Market, Bath, N.Y. 


Oct. 25-28 - Annual Session of New 
York State Grange, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 


Oct. 28 - Feeder Calf Sale, Area 
Auction, Chatham, N.Y. 


Oct. 30-31 - Annual Meeting Agway, 
Inc., War Memorial, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Nov. 1 - Feeder Calf Sale, Empire 
Livestock Market, Caledonia, N.Y. 


Nov. 1 - Rockingham Craftsmen 
Annual Fall Fair, Kingston Swazey 
Gyan Rie dotkKane ston: aN. aye 


Nov. 7 - Annual Meeting New 
Jersey Cooperative Marketing 
Associations, Hightstown, N. J. 


Nov. 8 - Feeder Calf Sale, Fair- 
grounds, Pike, N.Y. 


Nov. 10-13 - 37th Annual NYS 
Pesticide Conference, Alice 
Statler Auditorium, Cornell Uni- 
Vensitynthaca,, sINs ov. 


Nov. 10-18 - Annual Session Na- 
tional Grange, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Noy. 11-13 - Annual Meeting New 
York Farm Bureau, Niagara Falls 
Convention Center, Niagara Falls, 
IN NG 


Nov. 14-15 - Eastern Artificial 
Insemination Cooperative Annual 
Delegates Meeting, Sheraton Inn, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Nov. 17-20 - National Agricultural 
Outlook Conference, Jefferson 


Auditorium, USDA, Washington, D.C. 


Nov. 19-20 - New Jersey Farm 
Bureau Convention, Governor 
Morris Inn, Morristown, N. J. 


Nov. 21-27 - National Farm-City 
Week 


Nov. 25-26 - Annual Meeting Inter- 
State Milk Producers Cooperative, 

Host Farm, 2300 Lincoln Highway, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Dec. 16 - Agricultural Outlook 
Conference, Warren Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 5-9 - Pennsylvania Farm 
Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 14-15 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Western 
Show, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Jan. 20-22 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Eastern 
Snow, Granit 2, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Hitch up to 
Massey at... 


NEW YORK 


Afton 
Bernett H. Decker 


Amsterdam 
H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 


Ballston Spa 
Pettit Equipment, Inc. 


Bergen 
Kaiser-Wilcox 


Blossvale 
Jay’s Sales & Service 
of Blossvale Inc. 


Canandaiqua 
Donald J. Howard 


Central Square 
Central Square Equipment 


Champlain 
Clinton Farm Supply 


East Williamson 
Ralph A. Verbridge, Inc. 


Eden 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 


Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equip. Inc. 


Kirkville 
Mabie Bros. Inc.. 


La Fargeville 
C & J Implement Center Inc. 


Medina 
Ridge Equip. Co. Inc. 


Nelliston 
Del’s Tractor Sales 


Norwich 
R. D. Smith & Sons 


Piffard 
Parnell Sales & Service 


Valatie 
Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 


Wellsville 
Stout Bros. Sales & Service 


Westfield 
Rammelt & Sons inc. 


Wolcott 
Galvin Bros. Farm Service, Inc. 








New MF 285. 80 PTO hp. class. 
4-cylinder Perkins diesel engine. 
318 cu. in. displacement. Ten gpm. 
flow for single or dual spool aux- 
iliary hydraulic valves. Another 
7 gpm. for 3-pt. hitch with draft, 
position and pressure control. 
8-speed or 12-speed Multi-Power 
transmission. 
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Do something 





MF Loaders and Spreaders save on the 
high cost of fertilizer. 


Load and spread your own valuable livestock manure for 
increased crop production. 

All weather, aJl kinds of manure handling. Frozen chunks, 
tangled packs, dust dry or runny wet—depend on MF loaders 
and spreaders. They’re farmstead tested. Built for easy 
operation. To work with your tractor. 

Choice of 3 loaders, 4 spreaders. Match to your power and 
livestock requirements. All loaders are low-profile for 
working in buildings. Yet they 
lift high to reach over fences, 
bunks, stalls. MF loaders are 


about high costs. 


MF 15 Grinder-Mixer saves on the 
high cost of feed. 


Using home-grown grain and hay saves time, hauling, 
labor, feed manufacturing cost. 

An all-crop, all-ration feed processor. Grain, hay, 
supplements and pre-mixes are precisely ground, 
completely mixed, then transported and delivered to 
the feed bunk or feeder. 

Wide, low concentrate hopper for fast, easy feeding. 
Optional split-second electronic scale for accurate 
weighing. Extra heavy drives are standard and 
safety protected throughout. You'll like the 
conveniences such as low-supplement platform, screen 


storage rack, folding hopper, inspection windows. 
See your Massey dealer for many more reasons why 


Hitch up 


Standard High Lift 
Loaders MF 245 MF 245 MF 235 MF 225 
Lift Cap. (Ibs.) 2500 1500 
Lift Height 1’ 10’ 


Breakout 
Cap. (Ibs.) 3250 2500 


Bucket 18” makes 18” makes 20” makes 
extension 96” bucket 84” or 96” 80” bucket 
buckets 


designed for high break-out 
and lift capacity. 

Spreaders have special 
steel sides to resist manure 
acids. Floors are Penta- 
treated. Boxes are low-profile, 
tapered and flared for easy 







Wide selection of attachments: 7’ dozer blade, push-off stacker, 


loading, unloading. Durable 
V-belt drives. Good choice 
of attachments. 











4 4 
183” 183” 


Unloading speeds 
Overall length 
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204” 


Options: Liquid endgate (rope or hyd. control), litter pan. 





grapple fork, 8’ machinery boom, dirt plates, forklift, grille 
protector, square teeth 14” x 10”, auxiliary pumps. Note: Some 
attachments not available for all models. 





Mix. tank cap. 96 bu. 
Hammermill 20” 
Heaped cap.(bu.) | 110 130 160 205 Screens Choice of 14 
Loading height 3910" 45" 46” 48" Discharge auger 10’ (with 3’ 
Upper beater _ Std. Opt. Opt. SRretser Sobor) 
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239” 


















to Massey. 


MIS 


































Pivot height (auger) 68” 












Options: Feed Rolls, Infeed auger governor, 
Magnet, Hopper or auger feed, Wide flotation 
tires, Electronic scales. 
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This new tractor muscled its way into our Rising 
Power Family at 105 horses* and it’s loaded with tough 
features, too! 

The 7000's 301 cubic-inch, turbocharged diesel brings 
you performance that’s bred right from its big daddy, the 
7080 (most powerful 2-wheel-drive tractor). 

To turn its power into pull, the new 7000 gives you 
12 forward speeds, three reverse and a park position. All 
part of our shift-on-the-go 7000 Power Shift transmission 
that has no rival in its class—and it comes as standard 
equipment! 

The 7000 delivers the big hydraulic output needed 
to serve up to three remote outlets and big implements. 
Standard equipment includes independent 540/1000 rpm 
PTO with quick, clean, inistake-proof changeovers. And 
Traction Booster system automatically matches traction 
to draft load to pull you through tough spots without 
wheel slip. 

Of course, the new 7000 wouldn't be part of the 
family without Acousta cab, proven the quietest in the 





industry. This cab offers you comfort with standard heater, 
optional air conditioning, power steering, big padded seat, 
even a stereo if you wish. 

Easy-maintenance features, too. Like easy-off side 
sheets, swing-out batteries, dual inverted oil filters, sight 
glasses. 

Best way for you to see what we're talking about is 
to see your Allis-Chalmers dealer. You'll see why the Rising 
Power Family is so proud of its new brother. 

Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Divisions, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


*Maximum observed PTO horsepower at rated engine speed. 
Traction Booster is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


The 


A in Tractors 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 





Boonville... .Denslow Equipment 315/942-4211 NorthTonawanda........... Maerten’s Motors 

Bullville..... Schwope Machinery 914/361-4121 716/693-3470 

Cherry Valley...... Flint's Garage 607/264-5251  Oneonta....... Oneonta Tractors 607/432-8411 

as Cobleskill. .. Cobleskill Welding 518/234-2481 — Pattersonville...... . . . Kruger's Sales & Service 

AGRIC TUF DeRuyter . H.W. Cook Farm Service 315/662-7208 518/887-5168 

eee, Fillmore... . Fillmore Farm Supply 716/567-8023 ~— Perry Center... . . . Kelly's Garage 716/237-2504 

Frankfort... . .Urgo's Farm Supply 315/894-9462 = Rome... South Rome Equipment 

Harpursville .£.£. Mathews & Son 607/693-1461 315/337-5346 315/737-8948 

Hillsdale . Midway Farm Equipment 518/325-5151 = Schuylerville.......... Henry's Farm Equipment 

Hornell....... Thatcher Brothers 607/324-2110 518/695-3261 

NEW JERSEY Horseheads... .Dann's Equipment 607/739-4840 Seneca Falls . Salerno Farm Supply 315/568-6246 

Columbus...... Art's Repair Shop 609/298-3086 _—_La Fargeville......... Walldroff Farm Equipment Wellsville. . Paul F. Culbert & Sons 716/593-2580 
Elmer....... Roork’s Farm Supply 609/358-3100 315/658-2619 : 

Flemington. . J. M. Saums & Sons 201/782-4242 Lisbon... McBath Farm Implement 315/386-4709 PENNSYLVANIA 

Locke. 225 The Atwater Co. 315/497-0550 Athens....... Athens Equipment 717/882-2221 

NEW YORK Lowville........ Roes Equipment 315/376-3415 — Bloomsburg . . Nichols Farm Equip. 717/784-7731 

Martville . . . Kyle Farm Machinery 315/564-5267 —Factoryville...... Trail Implement 717/945-5172 

Alexander . . Alexander Equipment 716/591-2955 Medina...... .Earl Loades & Son 716/798-0080 Honesdale... Marshall Machinery 717/729-7117 

Auburn. .......Main & Pinckney 315/253-6269 Munnsville...... Howard Landers 315/495-3515 (Mansfield... Canyon Implement 717/724-2731 

Baldwinsville. R.C. Church & Sons 315/638-2532 Newark....... Finewood Motors 315/331-4772 — Mill Hall Pau! Dotterer Farm Equip. 717/726-3471 


Bangor. . .Debyah Farm Implement 518/483-3471 
Bathiniies ce eine Lynn Burns 607/776-3222 


Nichols...... Thetga Farm Supply 607/699-7211 
North Cohocton. .Robert Miller Co. 716/534-5935 


Pennsylvania Furnace..... . Johnston Farm Equip. 
814/692-7900 


Food For 
The Spirit 


by Robert L. Clingan 







The Sermon on the Mount con- 
cludes with a parable of warnin: 
and of promise in which Jesus com- 
pares the people who reject H's 
teachings and those who follow His 
commands with the two men wh») 
built similar houses... except the 
one was built upon sand, and th 
other on solid rock. 

Each house was subjected to heav 
rains, strong wind and flooding. Th 
house that had been built upon roc 
stood firm; the house which reste 
on sand fell, and great was its fal 

In His parable, Jesus identified th 
house that fell with those peopl 
who heard His teachings, but rejecte 
them. The house that stood firm H 
likened to the person who came t 
Him, listened, and obeyed His com 
mands, 

There are many kinds of humai 
experiences which are like a storm 
and seem to threaten our very lives 
Sometimes the storm is the magni 
tude and rapidity of change in ou 
world. Some of the changes we ex 
perience in a lifetime are almos 
beyond our ability to manage. 

In his book “Future Shock,” Dr 
Touffler indicates that for many) 
people, these changes almost make« 
a neurotic of our entire society. He 
quotes sociologist Kenneth Boulding 
as saying that more change has 
occurred in the world just since he 
was born than occurred during the 
period from his birth back to the 
time of Julius Caesar. 

Promise 

The promise of this parable i: 
that if we have come to Jesus, hear 
His teachings, and obeyed His com. 
mands, we can stand up to thé 
changes of the changing world. We 
will not cave in. Rather, we wil! 
remain strong, like the house built 
upon a rock. 

This is equally true when we are 
confronted by personal afflictions 
and disasters. They are like a storm 
of wind, rain and flood. Yet no mat- 
ter how severe the storm, or how 
difficult it is to change or remedy 
our personal situation, we can re- 
main in control of ourselves and 
immovable in terms of the abiding 
center of strength within ourselves. 
If we have come to Jesus, studied 
His teachings, and followed His 
commands, we will be like a house 
built upon rock. The winds blew, 
the rain fell, the floods rose, but the 
house stood firm. 

This is a great parable of hope. 
promise and assurance. Jesus teaches 
us to build the house of our lives 
upon a rock. 





Weather or Not 


The weather forecasts on TV 

Are scientific as can be. 

With charts and graphs they come o! 
strong. 

And still are every bit as wrong. 


by Donna Evleth 
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The # 
Dairyman’s Choice 
for Nearly 50 Years 


The Dr. Naylor “Dairy Dependables” .. . 
first choice of progressive dairymen who 
demand the finest. in herd health protec- 
tion. Here are 2 of the leaders from this 
14 product line: 


MEDICATED TEAT DILATOR 


Super-Soft 2-way ac- Vee 
tion. Acts mechan- io 
ically to keep teat 
end open and in nat- 
ural shape to keep 
milk flowing. Acts 
medically, slowly re- : 
leasing medication from dilator at teat end 
for prolonged antiseptic action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) 


} UDDER BALM 


The modern antiseptic 
ointment for udder 
and teats that stays 
put to relieve sore- 
ness, reduce conges- 
tion, soften udders 
ae and heal teats. Fast, 
lasting action of this soothing, softening 
ointment has made it the industry standard. 


9-0z. Tin 











All 14 “Dairy Dependables” are available 
at feed, farm and drug stores or mailed 
post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., Dept. aa-1o. 
Morris, New York 13808. 
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Hydraulic 


POST 
DRIVER 


It takes the back- 
breaking work 
out of fencing! 


SQ 









DP RELA 


‘aver harnesses tractor hydraulic power—lets you 
Crive steel or wood posts in a single, fast, easy 
Cderation. No pointing. No digging. No tamping. Up 
to 71,500 Ibs. impact gets big jobs done. Fast! It’s 
easy to set up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 min- 
\tes. That’s a breeze! Think of the difference... 

ien rush out’to see your dealer or write for com- 
lete details. 


Distributed by 

TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
other areas by Wayne R. 

Wyant, New Bethlehem, Pa. 


we FREE Full color literature 


SHAVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Phone 712/859-3536 e Graettinger, lowa 51342 





| World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
; Years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
} dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercia! use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Heiena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 
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New York Fair Winners 


(All addresses in New York State 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


AYRSHIRE 
Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Burr-Ayr 
Farms Caroline, Charles Burr, Trumansburg. 

Junior Champion — Melody Lane Bonnie, 
Fred Bova, Burke. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Haynes Farm 
Royal Flush, Gerald Haynes, Tully. 

Bulls: 

Junior and Grand Champion — Haynes 
Farm Don’s Robin Hood, Robert M., Jr. and 
Adelbert Haynes, Tully. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Jackson Hill 
Quest’s Brett, William Atherton, Greenwood. 
BROWN SWISS 

Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Maple 
Shade Stretch Gilda, Gordon DeMay, Palmyra. 

Junior Champion — Empire My De Metton, 
A. Jack Moore, Rush. 


Reserve Grand Champion — Needmor 
Countess, Robert Gillette, Lakeville, Connecti- 
cut. 

Bulls: 


Junior and Grand Champion — Clay Knole 
My De Major, William Wilcox, Canandaigua. 
Reserve Grand Champion — Empire No- 
bility, Maynard and Gordon DeMay, Palmyra. 


GUERNSEY 

Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Wyoming 
Darimost Mirage, Christel Ripley, Cortland. 

Junior Champion — High Meadows Z. 
Pansy, Henry Venier, Lafayette. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Mountled M. 
Emerald, Henry Venier, Lafayette. 
Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — High Mea- 
dows Ambassador, Henry Venier, Lafayette. 

Junior Champion — Holeomb’s G Leader, 
Holcomb’s.Guernsey Farm, Greene. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Brookwood 
Prince Gregory, R. Subject and D. Resch, 
Cuba. 


HOLSTEIN 
Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Hillranch 
Fond Matt Jean, Donald Reed, Cortland. 

Junior Champion — Olsummit Webotuck 
Ruben Anna, John Brusie, Millerton. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Ra-Wil-Les 
Citation Julie, E. Phillip Saunders, Dansville. 
Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Bennett 
Farms Marquis Jasper, Fred Nagel, Piffard. 

Junior Champion — Leadfield Starson, John 
Sullivan, Le Roy. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Erwindale 
Bootmaker Carl, Erwin Ten Eyck and Jay 
and Jim Repard, Waterloo. 


JERSEY 
Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — Vancluse 
Empire Suzette, Billings Farm, c/o Bob Lord, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 

Junior Champion — Masterman Jester Wall- 
flower May, Henry Uihlein, Lake Placid. 

Reserve Grand Champion — B Sleeper Lav- 
ender Wallflower, Henry Uihlein, Lake Placid. 
Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Mags Jester 
B. Sleeper, Tim Austin, Dryden. 

Junior and Reserve Grand. Champion — 
Vancluse Surville Rover, Billings Farm, c/o 
Bob Lord, Woodstock, Vermont. 


MILKING SHORTHORN 

Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Hillholm 
Jewel Agnes, Sharon Vaadi, Rodman. 

Junior Champion — Robjo Tinker 
Patrick Murphy, Central Square. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Westover Lou 
Pine, Richard and Betsey Lathrop, Sherburne. 


Bulls: 

Junior and Grand Champion — Locust Lane 
Barrington, David and George Dermody, 
Retsof. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Locust Lane 
Chery Prince, David and George Dermody, 
Retsof. 


Bell, 


ANGUS 
Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Sir Williams 
Elba 1854, Sonya Boggs, Hillsdale. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Champion — 
Blackcap 434F of Sayre, Sayre Farm, Phelps. 
Bulls: 

Senior Champion — Rally Eston 25, Rally 


Farm, Millbrook. 

Junior and Grand Champion — Sir Williams 
Non Pareil, Sir William Farm and Harold A. 
Bend & Co., Hillsdale, New York and Black- 
foot, Idaho. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Sayre Dynamo 
411F, Sayre Farm, Phelps. 

CHAROLAIS 
Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — RCC Royal 
Countess 1182, Royal Charolais Co., Young- 
wood, Pennsylvania. 

Junior Champion — Miss CCF Olympia 481, 
Cardinal Creek Farm, Georgetown, Ohio. 

Reserve Grand Champion — MCF Miss 
Sammy 413, LeRoy Myers, Clear Springs, 
Maryland. 

Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Jean- 
Paul G.B.; Glenn Daslow, New Milford, Con- 
necticut. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Champion — MR 
Kinmont 495, Kindig Bros., Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 

HORNED HEREFORD 
Females: 

Champion — MBF LI Miss Dom 234, 
Millborn Farm, Sherborn, Massachusetts. 

Reserve Champion — Empire Linette 455, 
ABC Ranch, Canisteo. 

Bulls: 

Champion — MBF LI] Domino 195, Mill- 
born: Farm, Sherborn, Massachusetts and 
Powisset Farm, Dover, Massachusetts. 

Reserve Champion — CH Domino 474, 
ABC Ranch, Canisteo. 

POLLED HEREFORD 
Females: 

Senior Champion — GHA New Trend 
Misty, Shady Brae Farm, Verona. 

Junior and Grand Champion — KF Mis 
Boj Lamp KF65, Storm Haven Farm, New 
Milford, Connecticut. 

Reserve Grand Champion — FLF Domes- 
tic Lass 103, Falklands Farm, Shellsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Bulls: 

Junior and Grand Champion — Storm- 
haven Spidel 15F, Storm Haven Farm, New 
Milford, Connecticut. 

Senior and Reserve Grand Champion — 
FLF Sir Prince 27, Falklands Farm and Harry 
Megson, Shellsburg, Pennsylvania. 


SHORTHORN 

Females: 

Junior and Grand Champion — Weston 
Caroline, Sangamon Farm, Dewittville. 

Senior and Reserve Grand Champion — 
Millbrook Amethyst 74, Sangamon Farm, 
Dewittville. 
Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — Tyrone 
Ernmore Image, Sangamon Farm, Dewittville. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Champion — 
Duncan Super Jason, Duncancroft, Saxonburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


SWINE 

Champion ribbons in the swine breeds were 
awarded as follows: 

Berkshire — Grand Champion boar, Terry 
Bennecoff & Son, Kutztown, Pennsylvania; 
Grand. Champion sow, Bob Wiley, Victor. 

Chester White — Grand Champion boar, 
Roger Shufelt, Wolcott; Grand Champion sow, 
Phyllis Shufelt, Wolcott. 

Duroc — Grand Champion boar, Gary 
Gordon, Scipio Center; Grand Champion sow, 
Leroy Poormon, Waterloo. 

Hampshire — Grand Champion boar and 
Grand Champion sow, Terry Bennecoff & 
Son, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Poland China — Grand Champion boar, 
Marion Tyler, South Byron; Grand Champion 
sow, Clair Hartman, Gratz, Pennsylvania. 

Yorkshire — Grand Champion boar, Nevin 
Zerby, Real Farms, Tipton, Pennsylvania; 
Grand Champion sow, Calvin Lazarus & Son, 
Whitehall, Pennsylvania. 

Champion _ barrow — Leroy 
Waterloo. 

Champion carcass — Todd Bennecoff, Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


SHEEP 

Exhibitors of champion rams in the various 
breeds were: 

Cheviot — Robert and Edith Kelley, Enfield, 
Connecticut; Columbia — Clyde Martin, Mt. 
Morris; Corriedale —Crazy Lane Farms, 
Scituate, 
Mrs. Robert Herr, Skowhegan, Maine; Hamp- 

(Continued on page 12) 


Poormon, 


Rhode Island; Dorset —Dr. and 


“Month -In 
Month - Out” 





Maintenance costs 
on Cornell 
Barn Cleaners, 
Low, Lower, Lowest 





Designed and made right to 
start with The Cornell 
Barn Cleaner gives you long, 
dependable, service with a 
minimum of maintenance. 
The exclusive Cornell 
Round-Oval links shed 
manure and urine better, 
preventing corrosion. Each 
link is formed, not riveted. 
Nothing to work ioose, 
nothing to jam and break. 


Install a Cornell Barn 
Cleaner, or convert your 
present installation now. 
Write for complete details 
today. 






(J Cornell Barn Cleaner [J Cornell Conversion 
Kit el Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[_] Have rep call lama a Farmer [_| Student 
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Citvnen Oe may Statesnt is 1a:s Zip 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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EFD rolled ’em in! 


Empire Farm Days this year 
smashed every conceivable record, 
and most of those were set but one 
year ago. According to Richard 
Amidon, executive secretary of the 
Empire State Potato Club and EFD 
organizer, an estimated 97,000 farm 
folks flocked to Holcomb, Ontario 
County, New York, on August 12, 
13 and 14 to witness the Northeast’s 
biggest farm show in history. (And 
last year’s attendance record of 
70,000 was considered impressive!) 


“Farmers don’t mind the heat,” 
commented Amidon, pointing out 
that as the mercury climbed well up 
into the nineties on the first and sec- 
ond days, the crowds just kept pour- 
ing in. 

For the 271 exhibitors of equip- 
ment and services (another new 
record), business was anything but 
usual. The most frequent comment 
from exhibitors was that the crowd 
seemed more interested than in pre- 
vious years. This was evidenced by 
the heavy concentrations of people 


at the tillage, haying and corn-chop- 
ping demonstrations. 

The main tent at the exhibit area 
extended a length equivalent to three 
football fields for yet another EFD 
record. In spite of the huge turnout 
and unprecedented numbers of heavy 
farm implements that converged on 
the site for three days, ambulances 
standing by in case of injury went 
unemployed. 

According to Walter Neenan, the 
Holcomb farmer who, with his broth- 
er Louis, hosted Empire Farm Days 
for the second year in a row, litter- 
ing was less of a problem this year 
than last despite increased attend- 
ance. “I think people responded to 
that article in the American Agri- 
culturist before the show which men- 
tioned the problems we had _ last 
year with milk cartons in the hay,” 


he concludes. 
Amidon says the Empire State 


Potato Club and other sponsoring 
organizations are particularly grate- 
ful to Walter for his spirit of coop- 
eration and to Ontario County for 
bending over backward to accom- 
modate Empire Farm Days. Neenan, 
who has some hard plowing to face, 
figures it’s all worth it. 

Next year the event will be held on 
August 10, 11 and 12 on another 
farm which, we are told, will likely 
be near Seneca Castle, New York, 
north of Geneva. 

We'll have more about it later. In 
the meantime, mark your calendar! 
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"m\gway TDR Profile printouts keep (Ito r) Fred and Wally Francisco 
and son-in-law, Art Brooks, on top of the feed program. 


x 


(I to r) Waliy Francisco and Agway Enterprise Salesman, Lyle 
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Edwards, check fragrant high moisture corn-based ration. 


“We always look forward to a visit from Lyle’ 


Wally Francisco, Francisco Farms 


Francisco Farms sits on a knoll well 
above the upper Genesee River in 
Allegany County, N. Y. Here, Wally 
Francisco, president of the family cor- 
poration, his son Fred and son-in-law, 
Art Brooks, operate an outstanding 
dairy enterprise that makes the most of 
their land resources. 


The 100-milker Holstein herd is at 


16,000 Ibs., based on milk-sold records. 


Fat runs a 3.8 test. The feeding pro- 
gram is based on high-moisture corn. 
Agway Total Dairy Ration Profile 
computer printouts assure a well- 
balanced ration. 


All three principals are enthusiastic 
about the contributions made to their 
operation by Lyle Edwards, Agway 
Enterprise Salesman. 


Edwards encouraged the move into 
high-moisture corn, for instance. And, 
as Fred comments, “If it hadn’t been 
for Lyle, we’d have been in trouble up 
to our eyeballs. He made sure we kept 
that energy in balance...and we 
avoided a lot of problems experienced 
by other dairymen.” 


“And don’t forget alfalfa,” adds Art 
Brooks. “Lyle got us on a clear-seeded 


program, and we still have fellows stop 
by and ask how we do it.” 


“He goes to meetings we don't have 
time to attend ...then briefs us on 
what’s new and what’s better,” says 
Wally. “But his help doesn’t stop with 
just information. We all sit down 
together and figure out our crops pro- 
gram. Working with him is always 

a pleasure.” 


If you want the Enterprise style of 
service, call Agway and get in touch 
with the Agway salesman serving your 
area. He can help you get more from 
your Operation. 











Quality herd 


Erwin and Ellen TenEyck operate 
the 300-acre Erwindale Farms near 
Waterloo (Seneca County), New 
York. They have two major philoso- 
phies about dairy farming: 

— “We want to develop superior 
animals, rather than milk a lot of 
COWS.” 

— “Milk production pays the bills 
in dairy farming, and type makes it 


The timitation of warranty and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk's G-Hybrid sold isa 
part of the terms of sale thereof 





Consider for a moment what a hybrid like G-4444 means 


to hybrids comin’ down the road. 


For we took the strongest characteristics of this world 
record holder and bred them into our new, improved hybrids. 

Hybrids like G-4321 that beat out ol’ reliable “4444” in 
some areas of the country.And G-4949A that pro- 
duced another record yield of 303.6 bu/acre in the 
FFA Yield Challenge Program last year. 

Now, no one knows better than you that there’s a 
lot of stress a crop has to overcome. Disease, insects, 


weather. Luck. 
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a pleasure.” 

Their most recent DHIC herd 
average shows 18,691 pounds of 
milk per cow (on 22 cows), 676 
pounds of butterfat. In 1974, they 
showed the grand champion Hol- 
stein bull at the New York State 
Fair... Erwindale Bootmaker Karl 
(owned jointly with James and Jay 
Repard, of Holcomb). 

“We like to show cattle at several 
fairs,” Erwin comments. “It’s eco- 
nomical advertising, and the prize 
money won helps pay the costs in- 
volved.” Erwindale cattle are known 
in Holstein circles...a bred heifer 
recently selling for $1,500, and a 
calf nearly a year old bringing $1,125. 
The TenEycks keep track of the pro- 
duction records of cattle sold to 
other farmers, partly to accumulate 


production sire 
proving. 

There’s nothing fancy about feed- 
ing this herd... roughages includ- 
ing homegrown haylage, corn silage 
and dry hay (plus some greenchop 
in summer). Hay is fed twice a day 
(first cutting at night, second cutting 
during the day)...as are silage and 
grain. Grain ration is primarily made 
up of corn, oats, soybean supple- 
ment and distillers grains... protein 
level is 17 percent. The grain scoop 
is used liberally, up to 30 pounds per 
cow per day to top-producing cows. 

“Our goal,’ Erwin reports, “‘is 
to reach a herd average of 20,000 
pounds of milk and 700 pounds of 
fat. We figure we've got to produce 
1,000 pounds of milk a day to make 
things pay.” 


comparisons for 





Point is, if a hybrid can survive, and come through with a 


world record yield of 306.6 bu/acre like G-4444, it must have 


something going for it. 
And since we're breeding that “something” into our family, 
sooner or later it's gonna end up helping your family. 
So maybe you didn’t think the world record yield 
FUNK’S held by G-4444 meant much. But, just remember, 


one good hybrid leads to another. And another. And 


another. 


HYBRID =; 


Taking a new stand 


Hoffman Seeds, Inc. Landisvilie, PA 17538 


Getting cows bred back is the 
major herd-management _ problem 
here, as on most dairy farms. Artifi- 
cial insemination is used first on cows 
then natural service on those th 
come back in heat. Erwindale Farn 
has its own nitrogen tank for holdir 
semen, but Erwin does not do h 
own AI work. 

Practically all calves are raised . 
milk replacer is fed instead of who'e 
milk. Calves are vaccinated against 
brucellosis. 

Looking down the years aheai, 
the TenEycks include in their pla 
ning the fact that suburban housi: 
is clustered nearby to the west. 
and scattered in other directions. 
Any farmer with property so ne:r 
a growing community has to ponder 
carefully before making large lon:- 
range commitments. — G.L.C. 
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MORE FEED PER ACRE 


Walter Banker and his family fari 
near Plattsburgh (Clinton County 
New York. Over the years, the opera- 
tion has grown from a 50-cow farr 
to a 100-cow farm (milking 113 now 
200 head in all). 

In order to make this move, Wa!t 
went to feeding corn silage more 
heavily than in years past because 
corn will produce more total nu 
trients per acre than other forage 
crops. The Bankers own 300 acres 
(125 tillable), and rent 100 acres. In 
1974, they grew 130 acres of corn 
... more in 1975. 

Cows get about 65 pounds pe 
cow per day of corn silage, plu 
four to five pounds per cow of dr) 
hay. Walt never did stop feedin; 
some dry hay, and reports neve 
having had a displaced abomasur 
diagnosed as such in his herd. / 
recent DHIC rolling herd averag« 
was 13,300 pounds of milk and 52( 
of butterfat...a bit lower than 
typical in past years. 

Hay tends to be mostly grass, anc 
Walt uses a  24-percent-proteit 
grain mix to make up for low-pro: 
tein levels of hay and corn silage 
He feeds grain in the milking parlor 
partly because the barn is not well 
adapted for grouping cows. 

A veterinarian visits the farm 
routinely once a month to do preg: 
nancy checks, treat problem cows 
and counsel on herd health. Calve: 
are vaccinated against brucellosis. - 
G.L.C. 


Fair winners..... 
(Continued from page 9) 


shire —Joe Thomas Butts, Poughkeepsie; 
Oxford — C. A. Richards, Cuttingsville, Ver 
mont; Rambouillet — Kenneth Moore, Nichols: 
Shropshire — Kenneth Moore, Nichols; South 
down — Jill Anne Thompson, Chepachet 
Rhode Island; Suffolk — Maureen Hess, Hud 
son; Tunis — Walter Mehr, Westbrookville. 

Exhibitors of champion ewes in the variou 
breeds were: 

Cheviot — Kathy Celecki, King Ferry 
Columbia — Helen Schaffer, Waterloo; Cot 
riedale — Crazy Lane Farm, Scituate, Rhod 
Island; Dorset — Dr. and Mrs. Robert Her 
Skowhegan, Maine; Hampshire — Joe Thom 
Butts, Poughkeepsie; Oxford — Daniel and | 
FitzPatrick, Wayland; Rambouillet — Kennet 
Moore, Nichols; Shropshire — Kenneth Moor 
Nichols; Southdown — Mr. and Mrs. Nevi! 
Zerby, Tipton, Pennsylvania; Suffolk — Lest« 
J. and Joseph Young, Scituate, Rhode Islan« 
Tunis — Walter Mehr, Westbrookville. 

Grand Champion Fleece — Daniel and | 
FitzPatrick, Wayland. 

Grand Champion Carcass — James Hogu 
Ithaca. 
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VEGETABLES 


‘bout Onions — Most of New York’s 
onion crop is produced on muck 
soils in western and central areas of 
the state. Muck, however, deterio- 
ates fairly rapidly, and as land 
uitable for growing onions becomes 
aore limited, it’s economically im- 
yortant for the onion grower to know 
f the majority of people like their 
mions fresh, flaked, fried or frozen, 
trong or mild, light or dark, and 
he size and type of packaging they 
orefer. 

Answers to these and many other 
questions of interest to the onion 
industry are found in the report of 
1 mail survey of consumers conducted 
xy Cooperative Extension vegetable 
pecialist Kenneth Stone, and pub- 
ished by the agricultural economics 
department at Cornell. 

To get a copy of A.E. Ext. 75-91, 
entitled “Consumer Preferences for 
New York Onions,” write to: Ken- 
neth W. Stone, 420 East Main Street, 
Batavia, New York 14020. 





Wide Bottoms — Ten or 15 years ago, 
the conventional 14-inch moldboard 
bottom was almost standard for plow- 
ing. Today, the 16, 18 and 20-inch 
bottoms are becoming the rule on 
new large plows. There are plenty of 
reasons for the shift: the trend to fall 
plowing means the rougher ground 
left by wider plows isn’t a problem, 
and can even be an advantage to pre- 
vent blowing. The large bottoms 
leave a furrow width more suitable 
for 18-inch (or wider) rear tractor 
tires. Larger bottoms allow more 
trash clearance. 

Now, tests conducted by the Na- 
tional Tillage Laboratory, Auburn, 
\labama, show that in most soils, 
wide plow bottoms also pull easier. 
Various speeds and plow depths were 
ested. The conclusions: 

— Specific draft requirements of 
he 16, 18 and 20-inch bottoms tested 
vere about the same, considering 
he soil variations on most farms. 

—In predominately sandy loam, 
‘he narrowest bottom could cut draft 
‘equirements 10 percent compared 
-o the wider bottoms. 

—In clay soils, it was indicated 
that a plow with wider bottoms will 
oull somewhat easier than the same 
width plow equipped with narrow 
bottoms. 


Roadside Markets — Proceedings of 
the fifth and sixth New Jersey Road- 
side Market Conferences sponsored 
by Cooperative Extension Service 
and held in 1973 and 1974 are now 
available and combined in one pub- 
lication with 142 pages of interesting 
and useful information for roadside 
market operators. 

Topics are handled by outstanding 
roadside market personalities from 
New Jersey and other states includ- 
ing New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsy]- 
vania, Indiana, New York and 
Virginia. 

Those who registered at either 
one or both of the conferences should 
have already received their copies. 

Copies of the combined publica- 
tions are available at $3.00 each 
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while the supply lasts by writing to: 
Morris S. Fabian, Box 231, Cook 
College, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 
Checks should be made payable to 
Rutgers University. 


Minor Crops—To an_ individual 
grower, brussels sprouts may be the 
most important crop around... but 
the national acreage puts this vege- 
table way down the list. That being 
the case, pesticide companies can- 
not justify the horrendous expense 
necessary to get a new pesticide 
(insecticide, fungicide, or herbicide) 
labeled for the crop. 

This is true of dozens of minor 
crops...all minor in the sense that 
U.S. acreage is not large compared 
to such giants as corn, cotton, soy- 
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beans, etc. So there’s a long list of 
crops .. . especially vegetables . 
for which new pesticides are not 
being developed (and the new ones 
being developed don’t include most 
minor crops on the label). 

According to the present law, it 
is illegal to use any pesticide on any 
crop not specifically appearing on the 
pesticide’s label. Thus, a farmer 
violates the law if he uses a pesti- 
cide which he knows is effective... 
but the radish crop he’s using it on 
is not listed on the label. If the EPA 
watchdogs find any residue (even 
up to one part per billion) on the 
crop, the farmer is subject to a 
substantial fine ... and the crop may 
be impounded. 

Morris Sorbello (415 Worth Street, 
Fulton, New York 13069) is coor- 
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dinating an effort, under the spon- 
sorship of the New York State 
Vegetable Growers Association, to 
monitor recent developments in this 
situation of crucial importance to 
many growers. 


Asparagus Out — The last processor 
of asparagus in the state of New 
Jersey ...the P. J. Ritter Division of 
Curtice-Burns, Inc. .. . has announced 
that it will no longer pack the high- 
priced vegetable. Three reasons were 
given: economic conditions, raw 


product supply, and modifications 
in facilities that would have to be 
made before state inspectors would 
approve them. Some years ago, total 
asparagus production in the Garden 
State exceeded 40 million pounds 
annually. 





enjoy special October savings 


It makes sense. By spreading phosphorus and potash now, you 
free up time, labor and equipment for important planting work 


next spring. 


And it makes even more sense to save good money and, at the 
same time, be sure you have the P&K you'll be needing. 


Soil Storage Discount—12¢ per plant food unit 


Early Pay Discount—5.5 % (paid for in October) 


This means total savings of up to $14.00 per ton on 
grades such as 10-20-20! 


And this year—another Plus!! Buy now with confidence: Agway 
will protect you against a price decline. If Agway fertilizer prices 


are lower next spring, Agway will pay you the difference.* 
Don’t delay. Figure your needs now. Then get your P&K down 


while the getting is good! Call Agway today. 


*All price comparisons are to be made at the original point of purchase and 
discounts must be taken into account. All purchases of ammoniated and blend 
fertilizers during the period September 30, 1975 thru January 17, 1976 will be 


entitled to price protection through May 1, 1976. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 
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PAY HIKE 


Your lawmakers in Washington 
engineered themselves a permanent, 
escalating raise. They did it in a 
quiet vote hardly anybody was aware 
of, hooking the increase to an ob- 
scure postoffice bill. 

It’s to be a cost-of-living hike in 


Spirit. And we figure it's 
going to revolutionize snow- 
mobiling — because it sure 
does revolutionize the Cat. 
To demonstrate, take 
|| a look at those performance 
|| curves. They compare last 
year's Arctic 440 free-air 


by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


pay of 5% to 8%, effective in October. 
There will be more of the same, one 
on top of another, in future years. 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz 
and about 15,000 other bureaucrats 
will get the raise, too. 

We now pay lawmakers $42,500 
annually, plus considerably more than 
that in expense money. Many have 


mean less wear and tear on all 
moving parts. And a whole 
lot quieter operation, too. 

OK, now take another 
look at the curves. See 
how straight the Spirit lines 
are? That means the power 
output is smooth and even. 


El Tigré engine with this year's At most throttle settings. 


added income from business and 


farms back home. 

Butz and other cabinet secretaries 
now get $60,000 annually. 

The raise barely squeezed through 
the House of Representatives by the 
margin of a single vote. Some con- 
gressmen profess to be sore as a boil 
about it, and at least one has intro- 
duced a bill to rescind the raise for 
lawmakers. 


PESTICIDE BAN 


Better not count on chlordane 
and heptachlor any more. The EPA 
(Environmental Protection Agency) 


ooo 


has suspended these chemicals, and 
means to ban them permanently, 
maybe before the end of this year. 


without sacrificing speed. 
The ‘76 Pantera comes with 
a Series 5000. El Tigré, Panther 
and Cheetah are available 
with either a Series 5000 
or 4000. And the Jag offers 
el deloiere Melo elas el0 0.0 keyar Ae .e) 
Whatever the Cat — and 
whatever the engine — you can 


USDA thinks it’s nuts, pointine 
out that the chemicals have bee) 
used for years to control insects in 
corn, wheat, etc., without visible 
harm to people...and that substi 
tutes will require many more appli 
cations, higher production cost: 
higher food prices. 

But chlordane and heptachlor ar 
so-called “persistent” _ pesticide 
whose residues are long-lasting. . 
like DDT, aldrin, and dieldrin. . 
all three of which have already bee: 
banned. 


GRAIN SALES 

The real reason Agriculture Sec 
retary Butz called for a temporary) 
freeze on grain sales to Russia i 
that he didn’t have any choice ir 
the matter. President Ford was per 
suaded by others in the administra 
tion that the postponement would 
be good politics, and wouldn’t hurt 
farmers in the end. 

These men near the President 
argued that further sales could be 
made after the harvest was assured. 
and that the moratorium on export: 
in the meantime would quiet public 
criticism of the sales already made 
Consumer unrest, they hinted, i: 
something the administration can d 
without, with elections little les: 
than a year away. 

Psychological factors were  in- 
volved, too. 

Whether or not the Soviet sales 
justify price increases at the super- 
market, some food industry people 
apparently are mightily tempted to 
use them for that purpose. Public 
criticism of the sales provides “an 
open invitation” for food companies 
to “jack up prices,” said Don Wood- 
ward, president of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. 

Butz reflected confidence that 
more contracts would be made with 
the Russians later this year. The 
Soviet need is substantial. Not only 
had their own crop deteriorated 
further, but grain production pros- 
pects had dimmed in other parts of 
the world as well. 

Prior to the postponement of 
Soviet sales, the U.S. had sold the 
Russians about 10 million metric 
tons of wheat, corn and_ barley. 
Butz’s aides were figuring that the 
Russians might take, and that this 
country could supply, somewhere 
between four to eight million tons 
more of corn and wheat. 

Meanwhile, farm leaders were 
hoping the true story of the US. 
supply could be gotten across to the 
American public. Official estimates 
pointed to a buildup in carryover 
stocks of corn and wheat during the 
next year — even if exports are on 
the high side of USDA projections. 


FARM EXPORTS 


Consumer complaints, fanned by 
organized labor, could throw a large 
monkeywrench into the farm-export 
works. In recent months of high fooc 
prices and fears of scarcity, farmer: 
have worked hard in building con 
sumer understanding of agriculture 


For years, snowmobile 
engines have been getting 
faster and faster — but not 
necessarily better. So Arctic 
decided it was time to go back go higher? That tells the 
to the drawing board. Time to whole story. It says the Spirit 
look for a more efficient, more turns out as good or better 


new Spirit Series 5000 free-air. So you don't have to waitto  besureof this: The Spirit's gonna 
See how the Spirit's build up a lot of rpm's to beat ’em in the curves. 

horsepower and torque get power and response. 

curves hang to the left and And because there's ro ae 

plenty of power at the low end & 

of the curve — Arctic’s po ove's) 

torque-sensitive clutch can Ua 

engage sooner — and get the 

Cat off the line nice and smooth— 


1975 Arctic Enterpnses, Inc., Thief River Falls, Minnesota 56701 


Surveys have indicated that con 
sumers generally feel friendly towar« 
farmers, and don’t blame them fo 
high food prices. Nonetheless, con- 
sumers will continue to protest high 
durable, and quieter engine. prices, blaming Butz or middlemen 


performance —at significantly 
The result? We call it the 
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or the Russian sales, or all three. 
Labor leaders will try to turn up 
he volume. If it gets loud enough, 
he government might keep a lid 
yn exports, 

Where food prices go from here 
vill have much to do with what 
,appens. USDA’s latest estimate sees 
them rising about 9% this year 
whereas an earlier forecast put the 
increase somewhere between 6% 
and 8%. If farm officials keep on 
having to adjust that percentage up- 
ward, things could get out of hand! 


WHAT'S A FARM? 


In order for USDA and the U.S. 
Census Bureau to “better describe 
today’s farming industry,” they've 
agreed on a new definition for a 
farm. Henceforth, it is to be “any 
establishment from which $1,000 or 
more of agricultural products is sold 
or would normally be sold during 
a year.” 

The previous definition went this 
way: “Any place under 10 acres with 
annual sales of $250 or more of agri- 
cultural goods, or any place of 10 
yr more acres selling $50 or more.” 

The new definition will result in 
‘ewer farms —how many less to be 
determined by review of ’74 ag cen- 
sus data. In the 69 census, under the 
old definition, the U.S. had 2.7 mil- 
lion farms. USDA and Census Bureau 
economic and statistical information 
will be adjusted to reflect the new 
definition. 

Note. Farm program benefits are 
not to be withheld from farmers 
whose places no longer qualify as 
farms under the changed definition. 


FARM COSTS 


What’s the outlook for farm in- 
puts? Take a look at fertilizer. 

High prices held fertilizer use this 
spring to about last year’s level, and 
supplies were generally adequate. 
lore fertilizer will become available 
next year due to operation of new 
plants, but keep an eye on nitrogen. 
Whether natural gas will be sufficient 
‘or nitrogen plant operations is a 
question nobody in the government 
‘an answer. In any case, said USDA’s 
‘ohn H. Berry, “no significant addi- 
ion to the nitrogen supply will be 
wailable until mid-1976.” 

What about fuel? No big troubles 
ire expected for the rest of this year 
in getting enough gasoline and diesel 
oil. But propane may be tight be- 
cause 70% of LP gas comes from 
processing natural gas, which is in 
short supply. 

Berry’s guess is that fuel prices by 
the end of this year will be some- 
where between 15% to 25% higher 
than at the end of ’74. 

Farm machinery supply seems to 
be catching up with demand for 
many types of equipment. “Overall,” 
Berry said, “inventories of machines 
ready for sale should return to nor- 
mal levels by the end of 1975 or 







BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Historic — The little town of Graf- 
ton, New York, is the central sub- 
ject of a loving memoir by a long- 
term resident of this village of some 
2,000 in the mountainous country 
of upper New York State. Ruth C. 
Bennett’s account... “The Grafton 
(N. Y.) Hills of Home”... provides 
a capsule history of the region from 
the early days to the present. 
Grafton is in Rensselaer County — 
once part of a vast landed estate 
owned by the Dutch Van Rensselaer 
family at a time when the old-world 
feudal system of land being held in 


SS 


tii 


return for service to an overlord or 
“patroon’”’ still existed. In telling how 
a wilderness region was transformed 
into a settled country, the author re- 
veals a glimpse of the past in the 
tradition of nostalgic America. 

Copies of “The Grafton (N. Y.) 
Hills of Home” are available at $3.95 
each from: Vantage Press, Inc., 516 
West 34th Street, New York, New 
York 10001. 








Believed to be the first woman in the 
nation to hold such a post, Patricia 
McClary of Orwell, Vermont became 
the field supervisor for the Vermont 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
July 1. Ms. McClary will act as liaison 
between the state and local directors, 
DHI supervisors, and the Extension 
Service. She'll also recruit and train 
new supervisors and make farm visits. 
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~ Agway 
pipeline 
sustem 


It gives you on extra “hond” 
every time you milk 


There is no reason why a stanchion barn 
has to mean extra time spent in handling 
milk. Lifting and lugging with every 
milking. You can save thousands of those 
steps and put a lot of that time to 


better use with an Agway around- Agway Pipeline Systems 















It’s like having an extra hand at milking 
time. Call Agway for full information on 
how pipeline efficiency can be added 


to your operation. 
sare comer cane eed nes care ep terl aectee |) 











eee, farm machinery and the-barn pipeline system. Ae pe AA-10 ENTERPRISE 
equipment increased dramatically Syracuse, New York 13201 SERVICE 


in 1974, and continued to rise in 
the first half of ’75. Berry predicted 
some slowdown in the rate of in- 
crease during the second half. 

Input purchases will depend as 


Please send full information on Agway 
around-the-barn pipeline systems. 

Have an Agway farm systems salesman call 
to discuss your milk handling operation. 


Agway has designed and installed 
hundreds of such systems, each 
one bringing most of the advan- 
tages of a parlor system right into 








usual on ample available credit. Is the barn. Milk is pumped to the ane 
it there? “Farm credit agencies have tank fast and automatically. Clean- Address 
ne money,” said Be ‘but. are up and sanitizing can be fully Gara Share 7p 
rting more restraints than usual : L. 
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on borrowers.” # 
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Feed Up to 
70 Head a Day 





— On a Free Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding e Silage e Baled Hay @ 
Cubed Hay @ Ground Hay @ Chopped Hay and e Green Chop. It is 
mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 






Distributed By: 
Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 


KOZY-KOMFORT 
CALF STALL 


The popular, elevated calf stall. 


Now you can take calves from the cow 
earlier and eliminate problems with 
stress and-weather. The Automatic 
Kozy Komfort Stall keeps them dry, 
helps them learn to eat and drink 
days earlier and eliminates suckling 
on other calves. Stall is easy to as- 
semble or knock down, front head 
gate is adjustable for width. Available 
with or without bowls and _ bottle 
holders or with hay tray that fits be- 
neath bowls. 


o& CLOVER 


Tada 
Williston, Vt. 05495 
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Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10950 
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VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 
TRESPASSING 50-20¢ Ea. 100-17¢ Ea. 500-16¢ Ea. 


STRICTLY FORBIDDEN} Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


YOUR NAME HERE COLONIAL POSTER CO. 
CITY & STATE Dept. 32 
4O S. 3rd Ave. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 


New York State Residents Add 6% Sales Tax 
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FIDELITY TRACTOR DRIVEN 
ALTERNATORS FOR POWER 
FAILURE PROTECTION... 


Designed to start all your power equipment at one time — not one ata 
time like other alternators. And a Fidelity alternator works twice as hard 
but turns only half as fast (just 1800 rom compared to 3600 rpm), so it 

lasts twice as long. Fill out coupon at right for informative, factual 
booklet on PTO alternators. 


FIDELITY ELECTRIC 
COMPANY INC. 
332 NORTH ARCH STREET 
LANCASTER, PA. 17603 
717-397-8281 


Zip 
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by Bill Pardee 


Magic for sale 


Seems like this past year we've had 
more than our usual share of “magic” 
products for sale to farmers. We've 
seen “soil conditioners,” fertilizer and 
lime replacements, silage preserva- 
tives, and other products ballyhooed 
to do great things for little cost. But 
in checking them out, we find that 
some have limited value, but are vast- 
ly over-priced, while others appear 
to have no value at all except to 
transfer money from your pocket to 
those of the manufacturer. 

Historically such products were 
sold by traveling peddlers, and farm- 
ers learned to suspect such types. 
But recently we've seen a shift to 
signing up respected local farmers as 
dealers. Often the local dealer is 
honest and fully convinced of the 
value of the product. Since he is 
known to farmers in the area, com- 
panies find him a far more effective 
salesman than the “‘fly-by-nighter” of 
the past. However, even though he 
believes in his product, it still may be 
no more effective than the “snake 
oil” sold by peddlers in great-grand- 
pa'’s day. 

How can you keep from. being 
taken and spending your good money 
for products that have little or no 
value? More important, how can you 
check out such products if you're 
offered the opportunity to become a 
dealer or local sales representative? 
Drawing on experience over the 
years, I’ve put together the following 
“red flags” to look for. If you spot 
these in the sales pitch or in the ad- 
vertisements, slow down and proceed 
with caution. 


Magic 

Does the seller claim that his prod- 
uct includes a so-called “magic in- 
gredient” or something that can’t be 
spotted in scientific tests? There’s 
precious little magic in the world, 
particularly in sciences like chemis- 
try, physics and biology. A product 
with benefits proven by adequate re- 
search doesn’t need claims involving 
magic. It can stand on its record and 
be sold accordingly. 

Another giveaway is the claim that 
a very small amount of the product 
will do great things to a large volume 
of soil, crop or seed. We saw ads re- 
cently stating that a pound of one 
new product would protect 20. tons 
of wet grain from spoiling. Now 
that’s some magic indeed, since no 
researcher I’ve talked to knows of 
any product that could come within 
100 times of being so effective. 

Tread lightly if the sales pitch 
claims that experiment stations 
“won't test our product,” “won't ad- 


‘mit that we have a good product,” 


or “are against us” in one way or an- 
other. Ag colleges and experiment 
stations are constantly on the look 
out for new ideas and products that 
can help farmers. Over the years 
they've missed darn few bets anc 
have rarely hesitated to support new 
ideas that are sound. 

Still, the claim that experiment 
stations won't test the product may 
be true, but not for the reasons sug- 
gested. Those of us who carry on 
experiment station research have 
frequently tested a product and 
found it worthless, only to have the 
manufacturer come back the follow- 
ing year with a “new” product... 
actually the same thing with a new 
name. Since such an operator can 
think up new names faster than we 
test products, we usually pull back 
after the second or third go-round 
with a company like this and wait for 
solid evidence that they have some- 
thing really new. 


Farmer Testimonials 

Take care with ads that lean heav- 
ily on testimonials from farmers and 
mention little or nothing about ex- 
periment data. Today I saw an ad 
that quoted one farmer from Nebras- 
ka and another from North Dakota, 
both praising a particular new prod- 
uct. Both farmers, if they exist, farm 
under conditions far different from 
those in the Northeast and _perfor- 
mance in their areas is no assurance 
that the product will work well unde: 
our conditions. 

Experiment station test results are 
far more helpful, but even here look 
for their source. Results from Cali- 
fornia or Mississippi may have little 
relevance for the Northeast. Like- 
wise, results on tomatoes and spinach 
may not apply to what youll get 
with corn and alfalfa grown on your 
farm. 

Farmer testimonials, even when 
drawn from real farmers in your area, 
have a major weakness; namely the 
built-in variation due to weather, 
soils, management and all other fac- 
tors that affect crop performance. 
Differences between farmers and 
farms, even fields on the same farm, 
can cause yield differences far great- 
er than those triggered by any magi¢ 
factor you can name. 

Comparing this year’s yield: 
against last year’s, or this field agains! 
that one to evaluate a product i 
little or no help, unless you cai 
equalize such things as temperature 
planting and harvest dates, soil qual 
ity, rainfall and all other feature: 
that contribute to crop variation 
And that’s impossible without so 
phisticated testing procedures, anc 
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tough to accomplish even then. 

Experiment station researchers 
have received long training in re- 
search techniques to equalize these 
factors and so they can overcome 
most of these hurdles. That doesn’t 
mean they're perfect or that their 
results are always foolproof. How- 
ever, they use proven testing pro- 
cedures to make comparisons and 
determine whether the differences 
observed are large enough to be con- 
sidered significant. Experiment. sta- 
tion studies normally include hun- 
dreds of comparisons of the products 
or item tested, and can be better 
guides than the testimonial from 
even a good farmer: who had only 
one or two comparisons. 

One favorite ploy of the “quack’’ 
promoter is to question the integrity 
or honesty of experiment station 
workers. Some have even suggested 
that they're paid off by big com- 
panies who will lose out if a particu- 
lar product comes on the market. 
Watch out for this statement, since 
it’s usually covering up a poor recom- 
mendation from experiment stations, 
resulting from test data indicating 
that the product is of little or no 
value. 

Many new products do have value, 
of course, and many are backed by 
good research carried on by manu- 
facturers or other commercial firms. 
The trick is to take care before you 
buy, to tell the worthwhile from the 
worthless. 


Where to Check 


If in doubt, check the product out 
with your county extension service or 
your state college of agriculture. Usu- 
ally you'll find that they have infor- 
mation on the product and can tell 
you whether or not it will perform as 
claimed. 

Magic is fun to watch on stage or 
TV. However, magic can be expen- 
sive to believe in when it affects your 
farm operation. Profit-making farm- 
ers we've talked to leave magic to 
the magicians and apply science to 
farming. 


Being a Dealer 

Many companies, honest and other- 
wise, prefer to sell through farmer 
dealers. That’s fine, and with a good 
product backed by a_ responsible 
company, you may be able to pro- 
vide a valuable service to your neigh- 
bors, and possibly make a buck. But 
if the product is worthless, or vastly 
over-priced, youll do your customers 
a disservice, and make little or no 
money. 

So check carefully all claims made 
for the product. Discount written 
testimonials from farmers you don't 
know. Companies never quote from 
farmers who didn’t like their product! 
Ask for sound research results, pre- 
ferably from nearby state agricul- 
tural experiment stations. If experi- 
ment stations haven't tested it, find 
out why. 

Check also with your county ex- 
tension agent and with your state 
college of agriculture. Chances are 
they have tested the product, or 
know someone who has. Get all the 
facts. 

Check also the reputation of the 
company. Your county agents and ag 
college specialists can often fill you 
in on the experiences others have 
had with this company. Contact 
other farmers already selling the 
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product to learn their experience. 
Find names of customers who’ve 
bought the product and check these 
out too. 

Check the company’s credit rating. 
Ask for credit references, including 
names of banks where they do busi- 
ness. How long have they been in 
business? Are they likely. to still be 
in business when you need them? Or 
is there a possibility youll be left 
holding the financial bag. Check 
your findings with a local lawyer or 
banker before you sign any agree- 
ments. 

All this can take time, but don’t 
be pushed. Careful checking is worth- 
while to be sure that you'll be selling 
a product that you can be proud of, 
and that won't hurt your pocketbook 
or your reputation. 





A nylon fishnet fabric coated with vinyl-tar repels attacking birds and 
protects grapevines, berry bushes and fruit trees. Chemical and weather 


resistant, the net can be cut into any shape or size, will not ravel, and 
needs no sewing or edging. For a free sample swatch write: Jack Rachleff, 


Fabloc Mills, Dept. AA, 140 Spring Street, Murray Hill, New Jersey 
07974. 


CU toe 


This three-part Aguay program 
aT 
at the same time raise your production: 





1. Agway’s free TDR Profile (a $15 
value) spells out the least-cost way 
to make the most of your home- 
grown forage and grain. 


2. Ratio:Right® feeds balance out 
those homegrown feedstuffs to as- 
STM CM Me Loree eco 
for your herd—without waste. 


3. LPS handles day-to-day protein 
needs. If a cow needs more protein 
than her normal ration supplies, she 
gets it easily and inexpensively from 
LPS. If she doesn’t, she passes up the 
LPS feeder. 


Your Enterprise man can put these 
profit-guarding tools to work for 
you. Contact him through your local 
store or representative. 


ea 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 








Steady growth 


Harold Reynolds and his wife, 
Susan, operate the Reynolds Dairy 
Farm in the Terry Clove Valley 
near DeLancey (Delaware County), 
New York. It’s a farm characterized 
by steady growth since 1952, when 
Harold’s father more than doubled 
the size of the milking herd from 16 
to 36. In 1965, the number doubled 
again (from 36 to 70), and then in 
1974 the Holstein milking string was 
increased to 80... one-third of the 
cows registered, and _ two-thirds 
grades. Harold’s goal is to move to- 
ward a 100% purebred herd. 

There are 300 acres in this farm, 
but only 100 tillable...so 80 acres 
of additional croplands are rented. 
About 50 acres are used for corn, all 
put up as silage. “We've grown com 
on one 15-acre field for ten years in 
a row, Harold comments. “Corn 
rootworm damage has begun to 
show up, but not bad.” 

Corn fertilization involves ma- 
nure, plus 400 pounds per acre of 
15-8-12 applied through the plant- 
er. On fields where no manure is 
applied, 200 pounds of 15-8-12 are 
plowed down, plus the 400 pounds 
at planting time. 

Haylage is fed during the summer 
from a 20X60 concrete-stave silo, 
then the silo is topped off with corn 
silage in the fall. First-cutting hay 
goes into the silo; second and third 
cuts are made into dry hay. Some 
green-chop is also fed, starting about 
July 1. Although eight pounds of 
dry hay is fed daily per cow the 
year ‘round, Harold reports a higher- 
than-usual incidence of displaced 
abomasum in 1975. 

Two farmers in the area contract 
to raise the young cattle from Rey- 
nolds Dairy Farm. They provide 
everything except the animal, 
charged $20 per head per month in 
winter (less in summer) in 1974. 
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Young cattle are brought there in 
October, and returned to the Rey- 
nolds spread the next July. 

The milking herd remains in the 
barn during the day in summer, 
goes out into a 40-acre pasture at 
night. “We improved 25 acres of 
pasture 15 years ago,” Harold ob- 
serves, “but later turned it into mea- 
dowland. It looked to us as though 
it’s more profitable to go in the di- 
rection of more intensive manage- 
ment of land than pasture offers.” 

However, young cattle and dry 
cows are on pasture during the sum- 
mer. And they are fed grain twice a 
day while on grazing land. 

Beginning in December 1974, 
Harold began feeding high-moisture 
shelled corn, bought from farmers in 
New York’s Mohawk Valley, and 
stored in a 20X32 Harvestore. It’s 
worked well as a major component 
of the grain ration...combined 
with enough soybean oil meal to 
create a feed with 18% protein. “I’m 
planning on getting a moisture tester 
for grain,” Harold advises. “It’s just 
good business to check on_high- 
moisture grain being purchased be- 
cause moisture content and weight 
are the determinants of how much it 
costs.” 

A recent rolling herd average here 
was 15,543 pounds of milk, 590 of 
butterfat. Harold has attended an AI 
school, and has begun doing his own 
cattle-breeding work. One bull calf 
from the herd came from a planned 
mating, and the young’un is now in 
the young-sire-testing program of a 
commercial AI stud. A similar ar- 
rangement for another young sire is 
in the mill. 

In common with all farms, this 
one has had its ups and downs across 
the years ...but, as the statisticians 
would say, the “secular trend has 
been upward.” — G.L.C. 





Robert Phillips Blan a late field of 


lima beans. This is top New Jersey 
light sandy loam. Note uniform texture 
in tire tracks. Judging from the first 
rows planted adjacent to the road, 
left, he can steer a pretty straight line. 


Home 


delivery 


Paul Stoeckel, his wife Rosemary, 
and son Joseph operate the Nest-To-U 
poultry farm near Castle Creek 
(Broome County), New York. In an 
era of big (and growing) poultry 
operations, the Stoeckels have chosen 
to stabilize the number of layers and 
enlarge their business by offering a 
variety of farm products through 
door-to-door delivery. 

Paul has been in the poultry busi- 
ness since 1938...in that year as 
helper to his father who worked in 
industry off the farm. He chuckles, 
“Some of us who start with chickens 
never know enough to quit.” 

Hen numbers range from 2,500 
to 3,000, all housed in cages. “We 
gauge layer numbers according to 
a rough formula... figuring that 25 
to 30 dozen per hour is the per-man 
capacity for house-to-house delivery. 
Take the number of hours to be 
worked, the number of people de- 
livering, and the number of layers 
can be calculated.” 

Eggs are delivered six days per 
week; Monday’s route has the larg- 
est volume and requires being on 
the road from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. A 
panel truck and covered pickup 
truck are used by Paul and Joe for 
delivery. Rosemary does all the egg 
grading and packing. 


This ts Ii 


New Jersey’s southernmost county, 
Cape May, grows the best lima 
beans in the East... perhaps in the 
country. About 3,500 acres of baby 
limas and the larger Fordhooks en- 
joy the not-too-hot climate of this 
seashore county where the salt air 
takes the edge off the heat, pretty 
well ensuring a reasonable pod-set 
that would be all but impossible 
one county to the north where the 
mercury often climbs 10 to 15 de- 
grees higher on a July afternoon. It 
is this medium-cool yet long grow- 
ing season that has caused farmers 
like the Phillips brothers of Cape 
May (name of the town as well as 


But the experts maintain that no 
poultryman can make a living any 
more with door-to-door delivery of 
eggs. “I'd agree,” says Paul, “and 
that’s why we sell a lot of fresh- 
picked homegrown items on our 
routes... rhubarb, potatoes, summer 
squash, sweet corn (up to 90 dozen 
a day), peas in the pod, and many 
more. Sure, we can’t afford to put 
a truck on the road to sell a dozen 
eggs per stop.” There are 45 acres 
in the farm, enough to grow crops 
and recycle the waste products. 

Other features of this family oper- 
ation include: 

—Nine beef animals are kept, with 
three being sold (by the quarter or 
half) each year ...an additional 
source of income. 

— Egg prices are held generally 
constant ... except for the time last 
year when feed costs rose from $84 
per ton to $164 per ton within a 
few weeks. “Egg prices can easily 
go down, but customers get mad 
when they go up,” Paul says. In 
July, he was charging 90 cents per 
dozen for delivered eggs... and he 
does not go up and down with the 
wholesale-market quotations. And 
he reports that on August 1, he sold 
93 dozen ears of sweet corn (13 ears 
per “dozen”) at 90 cents per dozen 

.a price he plans to charge all 
season. 

— Have collections been a prob- 
lem? “No,” he says, “I’ve been very 
fortunate.” 

— The Stoeckels do not canvass 
for new customers, but have all the 
business they can handle through 
word-of-mouth contacts between 
present and prospective customers. 

— Paul has also been a part-time 
barber... right at the Stoeckel resi- 
dence...for most of his working 
years. He now cuts hair by appoint- 
ment only. 
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an country 


the county) to turn from dairy cows 
to lima beans for their living. 

Once owners of a top Jersey herd, 
Ronald and Robert Phillips grow 
225 acres of Fordhooks and 75 acres 
of baby limas on their Sassafras 
sandy loam. They also grow some 
snap beans and peas. Plantings are 
staggered from early May until late 
summer and harvesting starts in the 
first part of August, often continuing 
until late October. A good yield is 
5,000 pounds of Fordhooks per acre. 
A big wooden vinery on the Phillips 
farm (owned by Seabrook) separates 
beans from vines. 


If possible, they apply 15-5-12 





—Farm produce and eggs are 
sold at the farm, but this is not en- 
couraged because of the time in- 
volved. Prices are the same as those 
charged to customers on the retail 
route. 

—In common with many poultry- 
men who deliver eggs to individuals 
or local stores, Paul keeps several 
age groups of layers in the same 
house (generally a no-no to poultry 
specialists). He starts a new batch 


of chicks every six weeks... thereby 
keeping the proper “mix” of egg 


sizes for his customers. 


Urbanized 


—The area around Nest-To-U 
Farm is strongly urbanized. “We 
never built real elaborately,” Paul 
comments, “because we were never 
sure when we might be pushed out 
by suburbia. We've thought of re- 
locating, but realize we're an ‘old’ 
settler if we stay here, and we'd be 
a ‘new’ person if we moved . . . some- 
times important in zoning decisions.” 

What are some of the pluses and 
minuses of the Stoeckels’ approach 
to their farm business? Paul com- 
ments, “We don't really make a lot 
of money, but we call our own shots. 
We started with literally nothing, 
and everything we have is ours. 
Anyone who has been an employee 
can recognize the value of inde- 
pendence in managing. 

But there is a negative side, too. 
Again, Paul put his finger on it, 
“Since 1950, my wife and I have 
had about two consecutive days . 
a Tuesday and Wednesday . . . of 
what you could call a real vacation. 
We've worked day and night.” 


He sums up the advantages and 


disadvantages, though, with a vote 
for the attitude of gratitude, “The 


good Lord has been awfully good to 


us.” — G.L.C. 
American Agriculturist, October, 1975 





fertilizer broadcast and planter ap- 
plied. “It’s a fight,” says Robert, “to 
keep the phosphate levels down and 
the potash up.” He explains that 
they aim for a minimum of 90 pounds 
of nitrogen applied per acre and 
200 pounds of potash. Phosphate 
levels are already either adequate 
or too high. Phillips says farmers 
around there never used to worry 
about the potash/phosphate problem 
until county agent John McLeod got 
them into the habit. 

Treflan is often applied preplant 
with the disk and Synox applied at 
planting in a band behind the press- 
wheel. Particularly troublesome 
weeds, says Robert, are johnsongrass 
and fall panicum. Treflan has been 
a great help in keeping on top of 
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introducing 


them. Cultivators still figure in 
heavily, however, on fields where 
these problem weeds are less serious. 
Four cultivations are usually possible 
before tops get too big. Thimet ap- 
plied through gandy boxes on the 
planter puts the pinch on aphids 
and sucking insects. 

As the planting season wears on, 
unplanted fields have to be disked 
periodically to suppress weeds. The 
last ground to be planted has usually 
f Seu: disked about four times. During 
the growing season, the big thing 
to watch for in limas is powdery 
mildew. 

Robert explains that they keep a 
maximum/minimum thermometer 
and a rain gauge. When they get an 
average thermometer of 78 degrees 


rom 


two new Anil replocers- 
AGWAY BLUE LABEL ond AGWAY RED LABEL 


-and two complete calf feeds 
to promote health, growth, and early freshening 


College research proves it! Under proper 
management, you can grow Calves just as 
fast and keep mortality down when you 
feed them on milk replacers. And you 
can count on cutting your costs at the 


same time! 


It takes about $5.00 worth of Agway Red 
Label to bring a calf to weaning. Compare 
that with the cost of feeding whole milk— 
you'll invest about three times that amount. 


Agway Blue Labe! supplies all the essential 
nutrients with 75% of the protein from 
milk products. It’s highly fortified with 
vitamins and antibiotics to fight off disease 
and help calves grow. It’s easily digestible 
and readily soluble. it’s the top of the 


Agway line. 


Agway Red Label for maximum economy. 
Fifty percent of the protein is derived from 
whole milk. It’s well fortified with anti- 
biotics and has the same high vitamin 


content as Agway Blue. 





F. or less in a 10-day period along 
with a total rainfall of 1.2 inches or 
more for the same period, they go in 
with either Manzate 200 or Dithane 
(both 80% Maneb). This is the same 
formula that is used for late blight 
in potatoes. On heavy vines, appli- 
cation rates get as high as three 
pounds of fungicide per acre. In 
cold, wet periods, they end up spray- 
ing for powdery mildew every week. 
“Tf it’s hot and dry,” says Robert, 
“we don’t have to monkey with 
fungicides, but at the same time we 
don’t get a pod-set...the blossoms 
just fall off.” He says they'd much 
rather spray occasionally ...even at 
considerable cost ...and be assured 
of a good crop, than see the tem- 
perature get too high. — E.P.A.s 








TCR | and TCR II. Both are pelleted for 
palatability and freshness. Both made from 
top-quality ingredients to promote good 
growth and feed efficiency. Both offer 
balanced nutrition. And both are 


self-fed, saving labor. 


To keep them growing. Two new complete 
(no forage needed) Agway calf rations— 


Send more milk to market. Start your 
calves on Agway Blue Label or Agway Red 
Label milk replacer and keep them coming 
on strong with Agway TCR I and TCR I. 
Check cee for details. 





FREE! Professional 5” veterinary calf 
thermometer with ring and plastic case. 
Yours with purchase of three or more bags 
of Agway Blue Label or Agway Red Label. 
See your local Agway store or 
representative. Offer expires Nov. 8, 1975. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
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The curved glass windshield says right 
off, “This is no ordinary cab: Fact is, 
Sound-Gard® body is not a cab at all. 
(A cab is merely an operator enclosure 
dropped over a tractor.) 

Unique Sound-Gard body, on the 
other hand, is part of the total tractor 
design—just as an astronaut’s command 
module is a separate yet integral part of 
his spaceship. 

With Sound-Gard body, four patented, 
shock-cushioning mounts isolate you 
and the controls from the rest of the 
tractor. An exclusive Control Island™ 
houses the steering wheel, clutch and 
brake pedals, and instrument panel. A 
console, carefully positioned where 
your right hand normally rests, carries 
the throttle, transmission controls, and 
hydraulic controls. 

This isolation of controls from the 
tractor keeps out considerable “normal” 
tractor sound. Add the generous 
padding, exceptional sealing, rounded 
windshield, and slanted side windows, 
and you get a remarkably quiet ride. 

The eye-appealing design, attention to 
detail (‘finish’), and carefully-positioned 
controls are obvious in a luxurious 
Sound-Gard body. 

But this quality—what you can see 
and feel— merely indicates what you get 
internally. Traditionally, the engine, 
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TRACTOR-REFINED ENGINES 
VIRTUALLY LIFETIME CLUTCH 
APPLICATION-ENGINEERED TRANSMISSIONS 


POWER-MATCHED FINAL DRIVES: 


W hat you see and feel inside 
Sound-Gard body reflects 
traditional John Deere quality 
in working parts 


power train, and other “innards” are 
what have made John Deere Tractors a 
sound, long-term investment. 

Working parts such as: Keystone- 
shape top rings that shift slightly to pre- 
vent deposit build-up and ring sticking. 
(John Deere engines carry the longest 
warranty” in the industry.) Oil-cooled 
Perma-Clutch™ a virtually lifetime clutch. 
Practical Quad-Range™ transmission 
with 16 well-spaced forward speeds, 
including a built-in Hi-Lo power shift. 
Planetary final drives that distribute 
rear-axle loads evenly to three points. 

That’s just a sampling of what has 
helped our tractors hold their value 
exceptionally well over the years. For 
complete details, visit your dealer and 
pick up the 56-page, full-color brochure 
covering the 80-hp 4030, 100-hp 
4230, 125-hp 4430, and 150-hp 4630* 


*Maximum horsepower measured at the PTO at 2,200 engine 
rpm (2,500 rpm on the 4030) per State of Nebraska Test Nos. 
4111, 1112, 1110, and 1113. Warranty covers all internal engine 
parts for two full years or 1,500 hours, whichever comes first 
(U.S. and most Canadian Provinces). 


The Long Green Line... 
Leadership in product and 
etiyasia) service...today and tomorrow. 








John Deere Tractors 
ooell sound, long-term 
mvestment 
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Disease-free potatoes 


The Adirondack Mountains near 
Lake Placid, New York, are noted 
for their scenic beauty. But to Em- 
pire State potato growers, the area 
is also known as the location of the 
350-acre Uihlein Farm of Cornell 
University ... the official foundation 
seed potato farm. It was given in 
1961 to Cornell by the Henry Uihlein 
family, which still operates the near- 
by Heaven Hill dairy farm famous 
for its purebred Jerseys. 

Why, you might ask, is a founda- 
tion seed farm of importance to 






with Farm Credit Service, a credit 
cooperative that meets all your credit 
needs. Farm Credit Service has pro- 
vided the right start for thousands of 
farm families with a complete finan- 
cial service, well equipped to handle 
all their farm financing requirements 
at one time. We provide total cred- 


spud growers? Well, potatoes are un- 
fortunately subject to a number of 
tuber-borne diseases...one of the 
most damaging being bacterial ring 
rot. The purpose of Cornell’s farm 
amidst the spectacular scenery of 
the central Adirondacks is to produce 
top-yielding, disease-free seed tubers 
of both old and new commercial 


varieties. The only other states hav- 
ing a similar facility are Maine, 
Idaho and Wisconsin. 

Do growers take tubers produced 
at the Uihlein Farm and grow spuds 


it... quick, convenient, and with in- 
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for the right finish... 
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for your table and mine? Not quite . . . 
foundation seed stock is used by seed- 
growers ... their production goes to 
farmers producing table stock. 

Plant pathologist Prof. Edward D. 
Jones of Cornell University heads up 
the program at the foundation seed 
farm... Ed Foley is farm manager. 
Both insist that any visitor to the 
farm wash the soles of his shoes in a 
disinfectant solution as soon as he 
steps inside the chain-link fence that 
stretches for more than a mile around 
the farm. 

In fact, visitors are asked to re- 
main inside the farm’s vehicles by 
which they are transported on tour 
... to prevent any possibility of their 
bringing in a potato disease. Anyone 
having an interest in potatoes is en- 
couraged to visit, though, and ad- 


terest rates as reasonable as possi- 
ble. You can arrange for credit annu- 
ally .. . draw on it as you need it, and 
pay interest only for the time it’s 
needed. For your credit needs, come 
to the farmer’s own Farm Credit Ser- 
vice ... where credit is only the be- 
ginning . . . and service never ends. 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 


Offering Complete 
Financing Through 


OP sin 


Ai far 









vance notice is appreciated (call Ed 
Foley at 518-523-3258, or Ed Jones 
at 607-256-3284). 

There are four major categories of 
potato disease being “cleaned out” 
of seed here... bacteria, viruses, 
viroids, and fungi. Without such a 
facility, seed stocks tend to become 
increasingly infected with tuber- 
borne diseases as the years go by. 

Careful roguing (removing any 
plant and its tubers that look diseased) 
combines with complicated testing 
procedures to locate any infected 
plant or tuber. Jones reports a con- 
stant search for new techniques... 
experimentation with planting cut- 
tings taken from tuber sprouts, for 
instance. 

He further reports that the wave 
of the future is likely to be the “meri- 
stem” system, especially useful in 
outsmarting viruses. It involves tak- 
ing some plant cells from the grow- 
ing point of a tuber sprout, and then 
growing plants from these cells. It 
seems that a virus...even though 
present in a plant... is normally not 
present at the growing point be- 
cause it hasn't quite caught up to 
that cutting edge of new growth. 

Here’s a classic example of the 
many agricultural research and pro- 
duction facilities of vital importance 
to growers... and, of course, to con- 
sumers. Without such _ little-publi- 
cized facilities, the cornucopia of 
American agriculture would wither 
away! — G.L.C. 


SPUD FERTILIZER 


Professor Edward Jones of Cornell 
University has many research test 
plots of potatoes at the University’s 
Uihlein Farm near Lake Placid, New 
York. The major purpose of the 
facility is to produce foundation 
potato seed, but research in other 
facets of potato production are also 
underway. One sizable area involves 
testing of fertilizers... Ed is espe- 
cially interested in comparing mono- 
ammonium phosphate with diammo- 
nium phosphate. 

Observation of the growing plants 
indicates a marked difference in plant 
growth in favor of the monoammo- 
nium phosphate material as com- 
pared to the diammonium. . . but 
the evidence isn’t all in until yield 
differences are calculated: And 1975 
has been an unusually dry year at 
the research farm amidst the Adiron- 
dacks, perhaps influencing observed 
differences in plant response between 
the two materials. 

Their chemical formulae differ 
only slightly ... and the elements in- 
volved are the same in both. “Mono’s” 
plant nutrient analysis is 13-52-0, 





‘Professor in 


Jones is 
Charge’ of the Uihlein Farm of Cor- 
nell University. 
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Beef 


about 
buffalo 


Research shows that cattle-buffalo 
bison hybrids have not compared 
favorably with Herefords in feedlot 
performance and carcass grade, says 
Charles Christians, University of 
Minnesota animal scientist. 

The only advantage in the hybrids, 
sometimes called beefalo or cattalo, 
may be that they are more hardy in 
northern climates than cattle, he 
adds. 

According to research by H.F. 
Peters and S.B. Slen of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, British 
cattle breeds were more efficient 
than bison in terms of total digestible 
nutrients utilized per pound of grain. 
Cattalo were somewhere between the 
two. 

As the amount of buffalo was in- 
creased in the hybrids, they became 
heavier-fronted in the carcass, which 
is less desirable since the higher- 
priced cuts of meat are in the rear 
quarters. A lower degree of finish 
with the poor conformation yielded 
lower market-grading carcasses. It 
was also found that Herefords had 
heavier hides and a greater amount 
of internal organs than cattalo, which 
explains why cattalo had a greater 
dressing percentage than Herefords. 

In a calf-production study involv- 
ing 1,115 matings, Hereford cows 
surpassed cattle-bison hybrids and 
cattalo cows in weaned calf crop 
percentage. The birth weight of 
calves declined progressively as the 
proportion of bison percentage in- 
creased in the dams and the trend 
was especially marked in the calves 
that died. 

The mating of bison bulls with 
domestic cows in the early years of 
the Peters-Slen project resulted in a 
high mortality of cows and calves 
at the time of birth. When domestic 
bulls were mated with bison cows, 
more success was reported, although 
there was mating indifference in both 
crosses. All male hybrids that were 
tested proved to be sterile. 

The hybrid cow has outstanding 
winter foraging ability and a dense 
hair coat. The one-quarter bison 
cattle have a high degree of cold 
tolerance —an attribute that prolongs 
their longevity and ability to wean 
heavy calves. However, embryonic 
mortality, death near birth, reduced 





(Continued from page. 22) 
and “‘di” is 18-46-0. 

Potato farmers will find much of 
interest at Cornell's Uihlein Farm, 
and Ed comments that the staff there 
will show farmers around by appoint- 
ment. Growers can combine business 
with pleasure (it’s a great resort 
area)...and maybe even charge 
off the trip as a business expense! 

For details on a visit, call or write 
farm manager Ed Foley at: Uihlein 
Farm of Cornell University, Bear 
Cub Road, Lake Placid, New York 
12946 (telephone 518-523-3258), or 
Professor Edward Jones, Department 
of Plant Pathology, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York 14850 (tele- 
phone 607-256-3284). 
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performance in the feedlot and lower 
carcass grades limit the advantage 
gained from durable constitution. 


Odor Control — Liquid manure left 
undisturbed is one thing... stir it up 
and spread it, and the neighbors’ 
complaints are apt to come in loud 
and clear. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of 
various chemicals in controlling these 
odors, researchers at the University 
of Delaware have concluded that 
Alamask 518B and I51A, Cairox 
(potassium permanganate) and Agri- 
Gest appear to be the most effective. 
Cairox reduced the odors for at 
least 72 hours. Hydrogen peroxide 
effectively eliminated hydrogen 
sulfide in the manure for a short 
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time, but other odors remained. 

It was also determined that the 
cost of a single chemical treatment 
is less than the cost of odor control 
by the oxidation ditch. Treatment 
with 12.5 ppm of hydrogen peroxide 
costs least of any of the chemical 
agents tested. 


Lamb Diet — Lambs grow well on 
diets containing poultry wastes, ac- 
cording to tests conducted at USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville, Maryland. 

Test lambs were fed complete 
pelleted diets containing either 


alfalfa meal or dried poultry ma- 
nure as protein supplements at levels 
of 8 or 12%. In the 12% protein 
diets, 60% of the nitrogen was con- 
tributed by either poultry manure 


or alfalfa. Lambs on 12% diets grew 
faster than those on 8% protein 
diets, regardless of the source of 
protein. Lambs on rations containing 
the dried poultry manure gained in 
body weight as well as those fed 
alfalfa meal. Diets containing the 
poultry manure cost 16% less. 

The study considered not only the 
economical advantage of feeding 
dried poultry waste to lambs, but 
the easing of pollution problems 
caused by mismanagement of these 
wastes. 

Dried poultry manure has not been 
approved for commercial use as a 
feed supplement by the Food and 
Drug Administration. However, it 
is not illegal for a farmer to feed 
waste from his own poultry to his 
own livestock. 








There are more than a dozen good reasons why Hoffman 
ranks at the top of the list as a farm seed specialist. 
But the one that really stands out is extra service. 


There are almost 500 Hoffman Seed Men 

located throughout the northeastern states. They 

are kept up to date on new varieties and improvements 
In management techniques. Depend on them 

to help you pick the right crop, the right variety 

and the best methods to achieve top results. 


Best of all, perhaps, they are part of the Hoffman tradition 


of fair dealing and high quality seeds . . . backed by 
the kind of service that puts customer satisfaction first. 


When your future depends on getting a better return 
from every crop, these are the things that count. Write 
today for a copy of our new catalog and the name of 
the Hoffman Seed Man nearest you. 


HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 


Pennsylvania’s Number One Farm Seed Specialist 
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The Green Mountain supersugarbush "= 


Up on Salt Ash Mountain, Richard 
“Maple Man” Adams is embarked on 
a venture to develop the biggest 
sugarbush this side of fantasy land. 
Would you believe 100,000 taps all 
running into one stupendous sugar 
shanty? You'd do well to find any- 
thing ordinary about the man or the 
operation. 

You've got to meet Adams to be- 
lieve him. He is single, an ex-marine, 
a Korean War veteran, a University 
of Vermont graduate, and a promoter 
extraordinaire. The maple man has 
persuaded Vermont International 
Paper Company to give him a ten- 
year lease on some of their land on 
Salt Ash, so he could build his super 
sugar shanty, and likewise has con- 
vinced the investors comprising Salt 
Ash Corporation that the venture is 
worth the quarter of a million dollars 
that has so far gone into the enter- 
prise. 

Adams procured a lease with the 
State of Vermont to rent the trees 
of Salt Ash state forest and miracu- 
lously, has managed to get road 
right-of-way from the valley floor 
all the way up the mountain to his 
building ...that is, when the road 
is passable. 

Last April 23, I decided to pay 
the maple man a visit. Producers 
around Rutland had, for the most 
part, pulled their buckets or tubes, 
but word had it that up where Adams 
was tapping, at 2,000 and 3,000 feet 
elevation, snow was still three feet 
deep and the good runs had just 
begun. 

With increasing elevation, the 
green grass turned to snow... and 
the road deteriorated to the pro- 
verbial cowpath, and finally, to a 
goatpath. Four-wheel-drive vehicles 
parked alongside indicated where 
the ruts dissolved into a quagmire 
that in turn blended into the wilds. 
Steam rising from the woods ahead 


Here’s the tie-in at the extremity of 
the six-inch pipe manufactured for 


sewer purposes, but cleared for food 
uses. Two-inch black pipes tie in to 
either side of what looks like a one- 
inch tributary. Small, clear tubing criss- 
crosses the tree with sign. Elevation 
here is about 2,000 feet. 





marked the whereabouts of Salt Ash 
sugarhouse. It looked like a freestall 
barn afire. 

Inside, a steamcloud swirled about 
the huge evaporator in one corner 
of the building. Out of it stepped 
Richard Adams. “Ive been sugaring 
since I was this high,” he declared, 
holding his palm three feet from the 
floor. He retreated back into the 
haze momentarily, then re-emerged, 
apparently ready to visit longer. He 
had obviously not had the opportun- 
ity to shave for a couple of days and 
he barked orders at the crew from 
time to time during our conversation. 
That day they were finishing off 35 
gallons of light amber an hour! 

We learned that Richard has al- 
ways wanted to make his entire liv- 
ing from sugaring. So far he has 
done very well at it. He told us he 
was heavily influenced by professors 


This shot of the big sugarhouse shows that the steam evacuation system 


cuum at 1,000 cubic feet of air dis- 
placed per minute. 

Adams, who is something of a 
mechanical whiz, designed the auto- 
matic evaporator. He had the pans 
custom-made and built the arches 
himself. They are fired by three oil- 
fueled guns. 

A 250-gallon bulk milk tank col- 
lects the hot syrup. Production is 
measured in this tank and then the 
sweet stuff is pumped into one of the 
three 6,000-gallon fiberglass vats for 
storage. These vats are made for 
food uses such as winemaking. 

This system was handling a full 
run of 2.3 percent (sugar content) 
sap the day we were there. Three 
more processing systems are slated 
for installation in the building event- 
ually. Each evaporator will handle 
25,000 taps. 

Needless to say, there are many 





was not working properly, since nothing is coming out of the stack. Notice 


heavy snow accumulation. 


Jim Marvin and Ray Foulds, maple 
experts at the University of Vermont. 

What makes the operation possible 
is the unusually-pure maple stand 
above 1,700 feet on Salt Ash and 
the fact that it all slopes in the right 
direction for tying into one central 
sap-processing complex. The year 
1975 saw 25,000 taps employed, and 
within a couple of years, if all goes 
well, a full 100,000 taps will be on 
stream. To be sure, this is an unusual 
stand. It was clear-cut in the 1930's 
and is, therefore, a young bush. 

Clear plastic tubing was procured 
in quantity from a lawn-furniture 
company at Glens Falls, New York. 
Although this tubing is used for the 
seats and backs of lawn chairs and is 
not up to the high quality standards 
of real maple tubing, it is approved 
for food use, costs substantially less, 
and the day we were there, was 
doing its appointed job admirably. 

The clear stuff ties into black two- 
inch intermediary tubes which hook 
into one central orange, six-inch 
plastic pipe. The big pipe and black 
two-inch are both certified approved 
for food uses as well. 

The six-inch pipe feeds into a large 
storage tank. The entire tubing 
system is under a vacuum exerted 
by a Nash pump at the collection 
point which pulls 21 inches of va- 


aspects of this operation that will 
require some pioneering. Not the 
least of these is whether or not 
Adams can get sufficient quality and 
quantity of sap to make a go of it. 

Maple producers have always 
been skeptical about tapping at 
elevations above 2,000 feet. He is 
tapping at elevations up to 3,000 
feet. The skeptics say he won't get 
a long-enough season because spring 
comes “all at once” in the moun- 
tains and does not offer the extended 
period of warm days and freezing 
nights required for a good maple 
year. 

Also, trees in mountain stands 
tend to be tall and thin with small 
tops, which makes for less sap per 
tree and generally less sugar con- 
tent per unit of sap. Lowland trees 
along roadsides and those less 
crowded with spreading tops often 
produce more and sweeter sap. 

Another question is the marketing. 
Let’s say Dick drills 100,000 taps 
and has a good year, yielding a quart 
of syrup per tap. That’s 25,000 gal- 
lons. You don’t sell that kind of 
volume at a retail stand! But let’s 
say he wholesales it for $10 a gal- 
lon. That’s a handsome fee for a few 
months’ work. 

At the time of my visit one of the 
major investors in the operation, 










Dick Adams dips into bulk milk tank 
that serves as syrup storage to get a 
sample for onlookers from the Univers- 
ity of Vermont. Three oil-fueled guns 
behind him fire the three arches of the 
big system. Contraption to his left 
where tubing runs is a bank of industri- 
al food filters used to strain the syrup 
rather than felt. 


Bill Conklin, said he was working on 
a contract with a large food company 
to sell 5,000 gallons of syrup packed 
in pints. These would be consumer- 
packaged with pancake mix and re- 
tailed as one unit. 

According to Conklin, theirs is the 
first such operation to be taken seri- 
ously by food companies, because 
it can provide uniform quality in 
large enough quantities for the big 
outfits to consider. Since the roads 
are passable for large-truck traffic 
only during the summer and _ fall 
months, storage capacity must be 
large enough to accommodate the 
entire season’s production. 

Tapping went rapidly in the 1975 
season, thanks to the ingenuity of 
Adams. He had devised a reel system 
on the back of each of several snow- 
mobiles. Each reel held hundreds of 
feet of clear tubing. The operator 
simply drove up to a tree, bored a 
hole with a portable drill, drove the 
tap, attached the tubing, and rode 
away while the tubing fed off the 
Keel: 

The second year’s use of the tub- 
ing gets tricky however, since by 
then it is cut up in varying lengths. 
It has to be coded after the season 
and taken down to be sorted and re- 
installed the next season. Adams says 
he plans on leaving the six-inch and 
two-inch tubing in place after flush- 
ing with water pulled in by vacuum. 

Skeptics of the maple man’s ven- 
ture are fairly numerous in the Ver- 
mont and New York maple industries 
and could doubtless poke more holes 
in the master plan. Yet the fact is 


‘Richard Adams, who has been labeled 


everything from crazy to brilliant, 
hasn't been halted by any hang-ups 
yet. 

Salt Ash Forest got its name, so 
the story goes, because the colonists 
used to burn the maple trees to get 
the ash (they called it salt ash) for 
making soap. I'd give five bucks to 
see the expression on the face of one 
of those colonial maple-burners if he 
could watch this guy Dick Adams 
up on that mountain, engulfed in a 
swirl of steam, tending to his giant 
stove! — E.P.A. 
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Posting that pays its way 


If youre like a lot of other farmers, 
youve had a round or two of post- 
ig your land. You have probably 
found it time-consuming, costly, and 
... unless you patrol your borders . . . 
pot as effective as it should be. City 
hunters have notoriously poor eye- 
sight, it seems, when it comes to 
parking the car and entering a woods, 
but they can spot a deer a thousand 
yards off! 

Farmers around Van Etten, (Che- 
raung County) New York, have come 
across a pretty good solution to the 
posting problem...the Van Etten 
Farmers and Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion. Farmers contribute the land 
and local sportsmen contribute the 
posters, labor and surveillance. True, 
the land is hunted by other people 
besides the farmer and his family, 
but absent are the droves of urbanites 
bent on a week-long shooting binge. 
And they, not the local townspeople, 
were causing the bulk of the ill will 
Van Etten farmers had come to feel 
toward hunters. 


“It was terrible,’ recalls Warren 
Callow, 72-year-old founder of the 
Van Etten Farmers and Sportsmen’s 
Association. “There were hundreds 
of them (hunters) from places like 
Binghamton, Endicott, Johnson City 
and Syracuse and they drove across 
seedlings, shot close to livestock and 
buildings, damaged fences, and who 
knows what else.” Warren had read 
about farmers and sportsmen getting 
together out West and figured it 
could work in the Northeast. 

As a result of Warren’s efforts, a 
group of local sportsmen and farmers 
formed a membership corporation in 
1966. The corporation has a board of 
cirectors with annual meetings of 
general members and election to the 
board. Warren Gallow is an officer 
and charter member. 

There are five categories of mem- 
bers in the Van Etten Association. 
General members are local people 
who have paid five dollars for a card 
and are therefore entitled to hunt 
wherever the Association has posted 
he land. Each family that contributes 
25 to 50 acres of land gets one free 
veneral membership. Those who 
contribute 50 or more acres get two 
eneral memberships. This includes 
most farmers. 








"| TACKED ON A COUPLE OF OLD 
GLOVES AND SCORCHED SOME GRASS. 
HAVEN'T HAD ANY TRESPASSERS SINCE.”’ 
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Special members are persons not 
residing locally, but who are accepted 
by the board of directors on recom- 
mendation of a general member. A 
third class is comprised of active 
duty members of the armed services 
who happen to be in the area. They 
can hunt free of charge. The fourth 
class is junior members, and _ the 
fifth covers persons with special 
permits which a farmer can issue 
for hunting on his land only. Farmers 
can issue all the special land permits 
for their own farms that they wish. 


Today ONE bag will 


The nine-year-old organization 
now includes 15 or so farms and 
other parcels for a total of more than 
7,000 acres. There are 180 general 
members. 

What is considered “local” enough 
to merit admission in general mem- 
bership? “We're really worried most- 
ly about the city hunters. because 
they caused problems in the past,” 
explains Gallow. “So we take in 
people from any one of several small 
communities within 20 miles or so.” 

To avoid accidents, the Associa- 


_ tion uses posters printed in red to 


designate no-hunting areas. Warren 
explains that the aluminum posters 
used by the organization are gener- 
ally printed in black, but ones with 
red lettering are placed near build- 
ings, livestock yards and other places 
where landowners do not want any 
shooting. He adds that this has been 
particularly helpful. to a member 
poultryman who must see that his 
laying flock is not spooked. 

As with any local group, someone 
has to do the work. In the past, it 
has been. Warren. Gallow who has 
done much of the posting and patrol- 
ling. “September is a busy month 
for me,” he comments, explaining 
that this is when he does posting. 
Come deer season, Warren. patrols 

(Continued. on page 30) 








make you 18." richer! 


*This amount may vary slightly, depending on the milk order in your area. 



















The $14.75 or less you would regularly pay for one 50 Ib. 
bag of Blue Seal Milk Replacer is for dry weight... when 
you add water to feed your replacements, you replace 400 
lbs. of whole milk! In Watertown, N. Y. during July, for 
example, whole milk brought $8.33 per cwt., or $33.32 for 
400 Ibs. With Blue Seal Milk Replacer you sell your milk and 
pocket the difference! 


What’s more, Blue Seal not only beats most other milk 
replacers into solution, it gives your replacements all the 
benefits of fresh, whole milk and safeguards their health at 
the same time. 


That's not all... 


during October only, as an added induce- 
ment, Blue Seal Milk Replacer will sell for 
50¢ less than the regular list price! 
What’s better than $18.57, unless it’s 
$19.07? Your Blue Seal Dealer or Repre- 
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FEEDS 


Lawrence, Mass. 01842 
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Bin 
Free-flowing, 
non-bridging. 
It makes feed handling 
a lot easier. 

Feeds just can’t 

bridge in the Schuld feed bin. 

The patented mechanical unloader eliminates the 
problem. And smooth sides, smooth cone plus a 


Full-Flow boot combine to add superior flow 
qualities. 


Your Schuld bin is delivered pre-assembled and 
ready to set on your foundation. All but the 
largest of the three to 125 ton units are erected 
free by the driver. 


How much time, labor and money would a Schuld 
save you? Call Agway for complete details. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 


ENJOY YOURSELF! 
DEC. 28, '75 — JAN. 21, ‘76 


SPOIL YOURSELF! 
TRAVEL TREAT 


aw 


ACOSS America 
Ky Rail and 8ea 


This unusual tour at a great time of year combines the travel excitement of 
Amtrak rail with five days in the heart of Los Angeles’ many attractions — 
including the Rose Bowl Parade, Disneyland, etc. 

Top it all with a luxurious cruise from L.A. through the spectacular Panama 
Canal, the warm, blue Caribbean to Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

The uncrowded, all first-class luxury of the modern Royal Viking Star is 
yours to enjoy. 

The best company, the best ship, for the best time of your life. All expense 
and fully escorted in the experienced 
TSB tradition. 

Free colorful folder. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. G-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Rush me your free folder on ‘‘Across America By Rail & Sea.”’ 
Name 
Address 


City State 
PLEASE PRINT 











During October it is easy to be- 
lieve that there is no more beautiful 
area in the world than the hills and 
valleys of our own Northeast. Three 
years ago, however, I visited the 
Fraser Valley of British Columbia 
and had to admit that we have some 
competition. 

One area nearly a hundred miles 
along the Fraser River has an eleva- 
tion only 150 feet above sea level, 
and is bordered by mountains that 
are snow capped year-round. The 
valley is level and fertile, and grass 
stays green nearly ten months of the 
year. The dairy farmers, mostly of 
Holland Dutch background, like to 
point out that around Chilliwack, 
Agassiz and Cheam View there are 
more cows per square mile than in 
the dairy area of Holland. 

With good dairymen, good cows 
and ideal conditions such as this, one 
would expect little trouble, yet the 
reason for my visit was to try and find 
the reason for milking problems that 
led to mastitis. I left without any 
definite answers. 

Early this year I was pleased to 
hear from one of the people involved 
with the visit, who told me that two 
engineers had come up with not only 
the cause of the problem, but a pre- 
ventive. The cause was transient 
voltage; the preventive was use of 
“ground mats.” 

A paper on the subject was pre- 
sented at the regional meeting of the 
National Mastitis Council in Toronto 
this August. Authored by Fred J. 
Fiestmann, agricultural engineer 
with the British Columbia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Robert R. 
White, engineer and manager of 
market products development for De 
Laval Co., Peterborough, Canada, 
the paper was given by Keith Wilson, 
manager of De Laval’s Farm Equip- 
ment Division. 

A preliminary explanation by the 
authors stated that dairy farmers in 
British Columbia have had difficulties 
with their milking operations for 
several years but little has been done 
about it, principally because the real 
cause was not properly recognized. 
Difficulties were blamed on herd 
management, technical operation of 
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“| TOLD YOU WE SHOULDN'T HAVE KICKED 
FOR THE EXTRA POINT-DID ANYBODY 
BRING A SPARE EGGPLANT?”’ 


Doc Mettler comments on: 


Shocking your herd 


machines, methods of milking, etc, 
Certainly these problems do exist 
but so does the problem of transient 
voltage. 

Low, wet areas are particularly 
prone to supporting transient voltage. 
Although the Fraser Valley is a large 
area, transient voltage has also been 
found in much smaller areas ... even 
within the confines of the farm prop- 
er. There are reports on this fron 
New Zealand and California, as we'll 
as scattered reports from all across 
the U.S., according to Fiestmann aid 
White. In many cases where milkin: 
seems to be a problem despite im 
plementation of all proper proce- 
dures, it is possible that transient 
voltage may be the cause. __ 

The rest of the paper is quite tech- 
nical and since I am a veterinarian 
with little or no understanding of 
electricity, I will try to explain it in 
my own words as it relates to the 
cow. 

The symptoms of transient voll- 
age in a herd are obvious-fear of a 
drinking source or of coming into 
the milking parlor. Once in the par- 
lor cows may kick at units, hold up 
their milk and appear generally un- 
easy. Since the problem is transient 
and not constant, one milking, or 
part of a milking, may be fine and 
then a few hours or a few minutes 
later, symptoms will appear. For 
example, when we detected transi- 
ent voltage in a parlor in West Vir- 
ginia the owner said, “Now I knoy 
why it is always harder to milk on 
rainy days.” 


1 GUS 


Sensitive 


Cows can detect less than a volt o! 
electricity. At three-quarters of 
volt they will kick units off. Uneasi 
ness and holding up of milk can be 
seen with less than half a volt. Wit): 
four volts on a water bucket, a co\ 
will refuse to drink. Even with onl 
a fraction of a volt, she will drin 
less water than normally. 

The very word “transient” (tha 
which lasts or stays a short time 
should give some indication tha 
transient voltage is difficult to find 
Basically, it is caused by (1) groundec: 
neutrals and (2) neutral line impe 
dance. 

My own scant knowledge of elec 
tricity led me to believe that the 
problem would be solved just by adc 
ing grounds, but White and Fiesi 
mann explain that. sometimes th 
addition of more grounds only in 
creases the flow of current in the 
particular area. 

The source of the electricity ma 
be miles away. I have seen farms 
where the power was turned off «' 
the utility pole, and one to thre® 
volts could still be detected in the 
milking parlor between the stall ra‘! 
and the cow’s hoof. On one farm 11 
North Carolina, a poorly grounde:! 
submersible pump two miles away 
was found to be the source of trans!- 
ent voltage, yet on the farm where 
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the pump was, there was no evidence 
of trouble. All too often the source 
is never found and protection mea- 
sures (the grounded mats) must be 
installed. 
High Line 

According to Bob White, the 
chance that a “high line” on or near 
your property will cause transient 
voltage is remote. However, in one 
case in California, an electrical sub- 
station near a large circular milking 
parlor with much mechanization 
caused all sorts of problems. 

Youll find that utility companies 
will try to help you, once you have 
impressed on them that a fraction of 
a volt can be felt by a cow with all 
four feet on a wet parlor floor, 
whereas a human cannot detect this. 
White states that transient voltage is 
seldom the fault of the utility com- 
pany, but of faulty installation of 
electrical equipment miles away. 

It takes an electrician with a good 
voltmeter to detect the voltage. The 
best time to check is at milking time, 
but because the amount of ground or 
surface water, humidity, etc., can 
change the amount of voltage, the 
checks should be made at various 
times of the day and on different 
days. Sometimes the problem is sea- 
sonal, showing only at certain times 
of the year. If voltage is coming from 
a factory or piece of equipment that 
operates only from time to time it 
may show only a few minutes at a 
time at certain hours or days of the 
week. 

The voltmeter should be set on 10 
volts AC and tests made between 
drinking water and the wet floor 
where cows stand, between parlor 
stalls and grates, between metal 
mangers and grates, between claws 
with milk flowing and grates, and any 
other places where cows touch. The 
places of contact should be scraped 
clean of dirt and paint, and some- 
times probes on the voltmeter need 
to be reversed. 


Case History 


A case history was described on 
one of the Fraser Valley farms. Here 
cows were difficult to drive into the 
parlor, were uneasy, kicked off units, 
had poor letdown and of course, too 
much mastitis had lowered produc- 
tion. A “ground mat” was installed 
on just one side of the parlor. With- 
in a few days an improvement could 
be noted on the grounded side. The 
cntire parlor was then done, with 








“But cowperson just doesn't have the same ring 
tO it.” 
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noticeable improvement of milking 
and udder health. 

Fiestmann and White say: 

“The theory behind this method is 
to bring all surfaces with which the 
animal comes in contact, to the same 
voltage potential as the hydro ground 
usually located outside the building. 
Nothing should be forgotten, includ- 
ing the operator standing in the pit. 
The mesh is selected as a welded 
product so that there can be no doubt 
of electrical continuity. It should be 
galvanized since galvanizing will 
bond better to concrete. 

“The mat is cut to fit around grates 
and when laid in place should extend 
from curb to wall in the parlor and 
curb-to-curb-to-walls in the pit. 

“Quarter-round milled steel rod or 
rectangular bar should be tacked to 


all upright parts of the stallposts and 
clamped to the mat about two inches 
below the intended surface level of 
the concrete floor. Extensions of 
quarter-round milled steel should 
extend from a manger on either side 
down to meet the mat, where they 
should be bent and clamped to the 
mat. Grates should be welded to the 
mat or clamped. Wherever the mat 
overlaps on itself, the sections should 
be clamped together. 

“The mat should cover the whole 
operator’s pit wherever there is a 
possibility of grounding through the 
operator. 

“Finally, a #4 copper cable should 
be clamped to the edges of the mat 
around the curb, around the wall 
edges, and interlaced in walkways so 
that it forms a continuous circuit. 


The end of the copper cable is then 
taken through the wall and clamped 
to the hydro drive ground. 

“Under these assembly conditions, 
when concrete is poured over the 
mat, any area which the cow or op- 
erator touches is all at the same 
ground voltage potential. Normally 
this grid would be approximately 
two inches below the finished con- 
crete surface.” 

Certainly many milking opera- 
tions have symptoms which sound 
like those of transient voltage, but 
which are actually caused by vacuum 
problems, initiation of udder washes 
and dips, poor milking techniques, 
etc. However, when all other causes 
are ruled out and cows still don’t like 
to be milked, dairymen should check 
for transient voltage.™ 





Over the scales...in the bin. DEKALB XL-12 leads the way. It’s bred for top 
yields of heavy, high-quality grain. XL-12 is a sensational early single cross 
with outstanding seedling vigor. It produces big, plump kernels; attractive, 
dark green plants. Order your DEKALB XL-12 now. It leads the way. 


XL-16 
Terrific—yield, stalk quality, grain 
quality. XL-16 puts it all together. 


As a condition of sale, please note statement of limited war- 


ranty and remedy on DEKALB orders and tags. 





XL-315a 
A hardy dual-purpose hybrid ...Big 
grain yields. High-tonnage silage. 


DEPEND ON DEKALB 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids. 
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ENERGY GOOFS 


Editor’s note: Dan Dalrymple, who 
authored this letter, has done many 
things in a long and colorful career 
... fruit farmer, associate commis- 
sioner of agriculture in New York 
State, and agricultural consultant 
to the federal Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 


Too many of us are still looking 
for a patsy, or a promising politician 
or demagogue who will find us the 
rascal to blame for our energy prob- 
lems. We have only ourselves to 
blame. We have been wasteful and 
extravagant. Then we went too far 
the other way with the environmen- 
talists and their lofty principles. 

“Quality life” is upon us. It looks 
like it will mean cotton in place of 
nylon, beans in place of beef... and 
cold, quiet factories and homes 
which don’t pump out polluting 
smoke (or any smoke). This is in part 
because we goofed. The effects of 
unnecessary mistakes are becoming 
very apparent and close to home. 
Here are five that occur to me: 

Goof No. 1. The Sierra Club and 
others concerned for the tundra and 
wildlife of Alaska stirred up enough 
fuss so the oil-pipeline construction 
was held up. This helped to make 
the Arab blackmail more effective. 
At last we are building the Big Inch, 
only now it’s costing us at least $5.9 
billion instead of the first estimate 
of $1 billion! Despite dire predic- 
tions, the Alaskan wildlife is adjust- 
ing. The grizzlies even appear to 
like the idea. One cub ate nine 
cherry pies at a work camp. No one 
bothered him or mama! 

The “quality life” for Alaska comes 
so high that there’s talk of requiring 
environmentalists to prepare cost- 
impact studies on their ideas... es- 
pecially on the cost of delays. 

Goof No. 2. Muskie’s monstrous 
water act, hastily passed under po- 
litical draft by our representatives, 
almost shut down completely the 
sugar-processing industry in Hawaii. 
Our excitement over the ocean, you 
see, helped raise the price of sugar. 

Goof No. 3. Our hysteria over the 
use of DDT allowed millions of 
board feet of good fir lumber in the 
Pacific Northwest to be destroyed 
by the tussock moth... and helped 
push up the price of lumber. 

Goof No. 4. Nearer to home, New 
York City’s need for power varies, 
as in all cities. To meet the 4:00 
p.m. bulge in power demand, and 
for standby energy, Con-Ed uses a 
number of relatively inefficient and 
high-polluting, oil-fired turbines. 
They'd like to build a hydroelectric 
pump-storage plant at Storm King 
Mountain to take care of the bulges 
in demand without using oil or creat- 
ing pollution. 

The proposed operation would 
indirectly utilize St. Lawrence night- 
surplus water power, and night 
power from an atomic power plant, 
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to pump Hudson River water up to 
a reservoir on the mountain. This 
water would then run back down 
and generate power when needed. 
A State Power Authority plant on 
the Schoharie River in Gilboa, New 
York, now does this, as does the 
Moses plant at Niagara Falls. Atomic 
power plants run more efficiently 
with steady output. The Niagara and 


St. Lawrence rivers also run night 
and day. 

Anyway, after spending five mil- 
lion dollars or so, Con Edison has 
now given up their Storm King plan 
for at least two years. They have 
been constantly harassed and held 
up in court by relatively unimportant 
reasons and spurious arguments pre- 
sented by a few persistent, well- 
heeled environmentalists and sport 
fishermen. These opponents say that 
sport fishing for striped bass will be 
eliminated because fish eggs will be 
destroyed by the pumping up of a 
small share of the Hudson River for 
three to four hours a day. 

A well-known fish biologist told 
me a week ago that no significant 
damage to the fish population would 
occur. So somebody guessed wrong 


on the damage to Alaskan wildlife. 
And somebody else is telling fis, 
stories! 

The environmentalists also say 
that the beauty of the region an‘ 
“quality of life” of those who view 
the Storm King Mountain area wil| 
be “irreparably damaged” by the 
construction of a lake on a mow 
taintop, a generator-pump in 
mountain, and some power lines. I 
a world torn by starvation due i 
part to fuel shortages, I submit the 
these cruelly frivolous arguments 
should not prevail. What is so e 
thetically wrong with a lake on 
mountain? 

The 5th Goof — and really impor 
tant. Recently, the construction an 
development of almost all atomi 
power plants have been delayed o 





1976 CHEVY FARM TRUCK’ 








YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 
MILE AFTER MILE 


AFTER MILE. 








CHEVROLET JOINS THE JAYCEES IN SUPPORT OF THE OUTSTANDING YOUNG FARMER PROGRAMA 


stopped by most public utilities all 
over the United States. Apparently, 
oresent electric rates will not pro- 
duce enough capital, and neither 
vill the bond market. A good many 
f the problems in raising capital 
we caused by the irresponsible pub- 
ic attacks by Nader types on utility 
orofits and the alleged dangers of 
itomic power development. 

Our anger and opposition to higher 
electric rates now will only mean 
very high rates later. Our needs for 
energy will soon overcome our fears 
of the unimportant and undemon- 
strated dangers of atomic plants, 
but delays will be extremely costly. 

Most of the world, especially the 
poorer nations, are more concerned 
over the real dangers of starvation 
than over a hypothetical atomic 


incident. So the rest of the world 
is going ahead with atomic power 
plants, now that the French may 
have broken our monopoly on the 
gas-diffusion process for concentrat- 
ing uranium. 

It will indeed be the greatest irony 
of all history if the United States, 
which developed and used the atomic 
bomb to reduce the danger and 
agony of tyranny in the world, now 
fails to use atomic energy for peace- 
ful means. We could fall hopelessly 
behind the rest of the world, in spite 
of the fact that we still know the 
most and have the most facilities 
for atomic energy. 

We should immediately put our 
enormous capacities and capabilities 
to developing and building breeder 
reactors and increasing research on 


You get your money’s worth 
ina Chevy truck—from the 
time you buy until you’re 
ready to trade; from a tough 
truck build that pays off mile 
after mile after mile. 

You get the value of a wide 
selection of engines. 
Engines are the key to truck 
operating efficiency. Settling 
for too little power can be just 
as wasteful as specifying too 
much. So that you can 

closely match engine size— 
and efficiency—to the kind of 
job you intend to do, Chevy 
Offers a selection of two 

Sixes and four V8s. The 
standard Six is either our 
deoendable 250 or the larger 
292. In addition, engine 

se ection includes a 350 
é-Harrel (not available in 
California), a 350 4-barrel 

VE plus 400 and 454 

4-arrel V8s. 

Ycu get the efficiency of 
High Energy Ignition. 

High Energy Ignition system 
Is standard with both Sixes 
and V8s. It provides a spark 
that’s up to 85% hotter than 
a conventional eS 
system. There Se 
ar3 no points to 

re juire periodic 
Maintenance 
ard no ignition ““ 
Condenser to wear 
Out. The result is a 
S\stem that extends 
line between tune- 
Us and helps improve 
IQuition performance. 











You get the efficiency of 
extended maintenance 
intervals. 


Chevy has made dramatic 
improvements in operating 
economy over the past three 
years by extending the time 
intervals between recom- 
mended spark plug, oil and 
filter changes on models 
rated under 6,001 GVW. The 
result could save you hun- 
dreds of dollars over the life 
of a’76 Chevy compared to a 
comparable model that’s 
three or more years old. The 
chart below tells the story. 


—— 
Comparison based on recommended 


maintenance intervals for a 1973 Chevy 
pickup, rated under 6,001 GVW, and those 


fora comparable 1976 model. 


3-year-old 1976 Chevy 

trade-in 

4 mo. or Enaineoil 6 mo. or 

6,000 miles &"9 7,500 miles 

First 6,000 First 7,500 

miles. Every oj #3 miles. Every 

iaogmies ke 15,000 miles 

thereafter. thereafter. 

Sixes: 12,000 Ai 30,000 

miles ' i miles 

V8s: 24,000 "| oes 

Palae element 

6,000 Spark 22,500 
_miles plugs miles 

4 mo. or Chassis 6 mo. or 

6,000 miles lube 7,500 miles 

Auto trans. 
Every 24,000 Every 60,000 
miles fluid and miles 


filter 


You get the durability of 
double-wall construction. 


For rigid, overall strength, 
Chevy uses two walls of steel 
in many critical areas. You'll 
find double-wall construction 
in the doors, the upper cab 
panel, windshield pillars and 
front cowl, even in the roof. 
You get the same double- 
wall build in the hood, front 
fenders and Fleetside body 
side panels and tailgate. 





fusion. We sure have enough un- 
employed engineers and workers. In 
the meantime, save oil, use coal, and 
don’t waste energy worrying and 
hunting for the enemy. The enemy 
is us! — Dan Dalrymple, 55 Delmar 
Place, Delmar, New York 12054 


GRAIN EXPORTS 


The International Longshoremen’s 
Association voted to refuse to load 
grain sold to Russia unless it is proved 
that there is enough grain to assure a 
plentiful and cheap supply at home. 
Their patriotism is commendable, 
with one exception...they do not 
apply their concern equally to all 
exports of American goods. 

Why don’t these same longshore- 
men refuse to load television sets, 





You get special advantages 
with Chevy’s BIG-10 
models. 

You can use one as a heavy- 
duty half-ton or a light-duty 
3¥/4-ton. BIG-10 Pickups and 
Chassis Cabs have GVW 
ratings of 6,050 or 6,200 Ibs. 
Special equipment includes 
heavy-duty front and rear 
springs, bigger brakes, larger 
tires. Available Six and V8s 
use no-lead or regular gas. 
You get Chevy’s smooth- 
riding suspension system. 
It includes a Massive Girder 
Beam front suspension with 
coil springs on conventional 
models, 2-stage multi- 

leaf rear springs with rubber 
bushings and counter-angled 
rear shock absorbers. These 
components all work to- 
gether to deliver an excep- 
tionally good ride. 

You get trucks built to last. 
Going back 14 years, for 
example, we found that 
52.4% of our 1960 model 
trucks were still in service on 
July 1, 1974. The chart below 
indicates Chevy’s impressive 
record. 


Percent of Chevrolet trucks still working 
1960 RRR raiser 


52.4% 
53.8% 
63.9% 
70.0% 
76.9% 
83.6% 
87.7% 
89.9% 
90.6% 
96.2% 
97.1% 
97.5% 
(Percentages for 1972, 1973 and 1974 exceed 99.9%) 


Model Year 
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automobiles, clothing, farm ma- 
chinery, parts for machinery, steel, 
building materials for housing, and 
so on and on, until they are assured 
of a plentiful and cheap supply at 
home? Why should the farmers be 
singled out to have their exports 
stopped when the prices of clothing, 
cars, housing, fertilizer and farm ma- 
chinery have skyrocketed... and 
continue to’ be exported? 

It seems that every time an at- 
tempt is made to control the rising 
cost of feed, it is made at the farm 
level, although the real culprit in 
food costs is the distribution of food, 
not the production of it. Food proces- 
sors, truck drivers who transport. 
food, supermarket executives, and 
the clerks who run the checkout 
registers all make reasonable in- 
comes and receive pay increases on a 
regular basis. This is not so of the 
farmer. His income depends entirely 
upon supply and demand. If there is 
an overabundance of a commodity, 
prices fall and the farmer's income 


falls. 
American farmers went all-out in 


production of grain this year be- 
cause of the promising export mar- 
ket, and have brought in a record- 
breaking crop. They were led to 
believe that the grain would not be 
allowed to glut the American mar- 
ket and bring prices tumbling down. 
They were assured that a starving 
world was a ready market for their 
grain. Now there are people who 
want to stop the export of that grain. 
If they are successful in stopping the 
export, then the American farmer 
has been had! 

Some people think Americans are 
entitled to an endless supply of cheap 
food while the rest of the world can’t 
have food at any price. 

When farm prices fall, these prices 
are nothing but statistics to 97% of 
the American population — the non- 
farming sector. They do not realize 
that the change of farm prices means 
bread and butter to the farm family. 
A farmer’s income can drop by thou- 
sands of dollars; yet the mortgage 
payments still have to be made, the 
electric and gas bills keep going up, 
the telephone bill keeps rising, hired 
help demands more and more wages, 
the costs of everything needed for 
production are exorbitant and still 
keep rising. 

The farmer’s family buys groceries 
in the same supermarkets as every- 
one else, and has less money to do it 
with. Farm children still have to be 
clothed, require medical and dental 
treatment, and need to be educated, 
and a 15-year-old farm girl dreams 
of a new gown for the junior prom 
just as much as any city girl does. 

I am certain that American house- 
wives would not like it if their hus- 
bands came home from Xerox, Kodak, 
U.S. Steel, General Motors, Levi 
Strauss, duPont or General Electric 
and announced they had suffered a 
big pay cut because their products 
could not be exported and were be- 
ing stockpiled to assure cheap prices 
at home. 

It is not fair that the farmer is 
kept low man on the economic totem 
pole so that America’s auto workers, 
food processors, teachers, lawyers, 
plumbers, steel workers and doctors 
can have an endless supply of cheap 
food in an economy where nothing 
else remains cheap! — Mary M. Buck, 
Waterloo, New York.@ 
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Moved — The office of the Red and 
White Dairy Cattle Association has 
been moved from Elgin, Illinois to 
Crystal Spring, Pennsylvania 15536. 
All future correspondence should be 
sent to this new address. 

The R&WDCA is a relatively new 
breed organization, begun in 1963 to 
develop a competitive breed of Red 
and White dairy cattle. An “open” 
herdbook is maintained, accepting 
grade Holstein-Friesian cattle as well 
as dairy cattle of other breeds or 
mixed bloodlines. Present rules re- 


quire two crosses for grade Hol- 
stein-Friesians or three crosses for 
other dairy cattle, using a purebred 
Red and White or red-factor bull, to 
attain purebred status. The Purebred 
Section is also limited to Red and 
White animals. Black and white 
animals are in the Provisional Sec- 
tion and all others not meeting pure- 
bred requirements are in the Inter- 
mediate Section. 


Superfresh — “It’s the best thing that 
has happened to the dairy industry 
in a long while,” says David Bandler, 
professor of food science at Cornell. 
He’s speaking of the new ultra- 
pasteurization technique that’s keep- 
ing heavy cream and half-and-half 
products fresh on the supermarket 
shelf for as long as six weeks. 


Adopted by some of the dairies 
in New York State this year, the 
new technique heats the cream to 
280 degrees F. for at least two sec- 
onds and yields an almost. sterile 
product. 

For now, only the cream products 
are being processed in this manner. 
Milk, if taken to 280 degrees F., re- 
tains a “cooked” taste... sometimes 
characteristic of evaporated milk . . 
unpleasing to the consumer. 


Rumose — A lot of seemingly un- 
palatable materials have been tested 
for their possible value as a feed for 
dairy cattle, and one of the latest 
to hit the research trail is corrugated 
cardboard. 

Just as it is, a corrugated cardboard 
box is not a ready-to-eat item, but 


Great in a Cur 
strong on service, big in value. 


— that’s Pride Power. And the formula? The in- 
gredients are the best, 
combining excellent standability, resistance to stress 
and faster dry-down. How’s it delivered? The punch 
is provided by well-informed area managers and a 
first-class dealer network. And for 1976 Pride has a 


high-yielding corn varieties | 


power-house carat) with R144, R173, 2264 and 4404 
heading the list of new hybrids. For the full facts and 
details of all other farm seeds, write to Whitney- 
Dickinson Seeds, Inc., P. O. Box 250, Buffalo, New 
York 14240, immediately. 


Good growers take Pride 





chopped, ground or pelleted in'o 
Rumose (a combination of “ruminani” 
and “‘cellulose”) it is more digestib e 
than hay and has almost as much 
energy as grain, according to re- 
searchers at Flett Development 
Company, Chicago. Pellets can he 
mixed with molasses, grain, whey 
or soybean meal to make a complete 
dairy ration. 

So far, feeding experiments have 
been mostly confined to dairy cattle, 
although Flett has some rabbits cn 
a Rumose diet, and believes that 
sheep and goats, being ruminanis, 
should benefit as much as dairy ca‘- 
tle from the new development. 

Biggest advantage, next to nutritive 
value, is availability. It’s estimated 
that 10 million tons of corrugated 
cardboard boxes —enough to  pro- 
vide 10% of the diet of all the dairy 
cattle in the U.S. —could be saved 
from its present destination... the 
dump! 


EAIC Visits — The “open door 
policy that has permitted any and 
all visitors to tour the bull barns a 
Eastern Artificial Insemination Coop 
erative, Ithaca, New York, is nc 
more. On working days (9:00 a.m 
to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day) visitors must register at the re 
ception desk and receive a pass t 
enter the barns. Group tours (more 
than a carload) must have an advance 
confirmed appointment. 

It’s all part of an effort to preven 
disease transmission to the sires 
fire and/or injury to the sires, or 
liability for injury to visitors. 

Schedule your appointment by 
contacting Vince Hinkley, P.O. Box 
518, Ithaca, New York 14850; phone 
607-272-2011. 


POSHNG a. o. 
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roads in his pickup, making sure no 
unauthorized hunters have parked 
their cars adjacent to Association 
hunting grounds. 

When violaters are caught, the) 
are reported to the local constabl: 
and generally fined. Gallow add: 
that one such case a few years agi 
was appealed up through the court: 
with the allegation that the offende: 
was unjustly fined. A decision hande 
down last year came out in favor 0 
the Van Etten Farmers and Sports 
men’s Association and reinforces th: 
legality of penalizing non-member 
guilty of hunting on Associatio: 
grounds. 

Shortly after the Van Etten group 
incorporated, folks in nearby Lock- 
wood, New York, formed a simila! 
organization. Both are still going 
strong, although there are interna’ 
disagreements from time to time 
Generally, a few dedicated members 
do most of the work and one must 
wonder who will replace Warre! 
Gallow when he becomes less active 
Still, the concept offers a convenien' 
compromise for the farmer wh« 
would like to permit some hunting 
and yet avoid the urban overrun tha 
unfortunately has become a problen 
in recent years. 

So far, the Van Etten Associatio! 
has not extended authority for fish 
ing or snowmobiling. Perhaps thes: 
forms of recreation have not irritate: 
landowners to the degree that hunt 
ing has. — E.P.A.@ 
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V/interizing Roses 


If you're having trouble keeping 
maybe it’s because 
them. 


roses over winter, 
you wait too long to cover 
The late Gene 
Boerner of Jack- 
son Perkins told 
us that many 
roses are killed 
x early fall 
frosts, rather 
than the cold of 
winter. 

Hilling the 
plants with about eight inches of 
soil is still a good way to winterize 
your roses. Many use the Styrofoam 
cones; if you use them, be sure to 
make holes in the top for air circu- 
lation. 

Was black spot disease a problem 
this year? If so, there’s something 
you can do now to prevent reoccur- 
rence next year. Pick up the fallen 
leaves and burn them. Drench the 
rose bed with Benlate, Captan or 
sulfur. Also next spring, cut back 
the old canes as far as possible, since 
the spores over-winter on them as 
well as on the dead foliage. You can 
also try a dormant spray of lime 
sulfur in early spring, just before 
growth begins. 

Powdery mildew was also a prob- 
lem for some rose growers during 
the past summer, but this disease is 
a lot easier to check than leaf or 
black spot. Benlate, phaltan or sulfur 
does a good job checking powdery 
mildew. 

Black spot is tougher to lick be- 
cause the fungus lives inside the 
leaf, between the upper and lower 
leaf surfaces. Once inside, chemicals 
can’t touch it; that’s why prevention 
is more important than eradication. 
So next spring count on protecting 
the foliage with a fungicide, esp- 
cially after a rain or in muggy, foggy 
weather. Rose foliage unprotected 
for as short a time as six hours will 
be susceptible to black spot disease. 





Pine Needles 

A lot of pine needles are lying 
around this fall. Don’t make the 
riistake of raking them up and haul- 
ing them to the dump. They are 
mighty useful as a mulch for straw- 
berries, shrubs and roses. Needles 
«re low in nutrients (about .46 per- 
cent nitrogen, .12 phosphorus and 
a potash), but they do have good 

rganic value. The needles are slow 
to ek down, but when they do, 
tie humus is excellent for the soil. 

Pine needles are disease and insect- 
‘ree and will keep weeds out if ap- 
) lied three inches thick. Some people 


prefer to run them through a soil 
hredder, but there’s no need to do 


his unless you want to. Simply use 
he needles as a mulch around trees, 
hrubs or in the strawberry. patch, 
viling them about three inches high. 
(he only disadvantage we know of 
s that the needles are highly in- 
dammable during a dry spell. 


“all Flowering Shrubs 
Late summer and early fall are 
imes when you need a splash of 
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color around the house. Many of 
the shrubs we plant do not give us 
this effect; they concentrate mainly 
on a spring or summer show. Now’s 
a good time to think about putting 
in some late blooming plants. The 
list of such shrubs is not long, but 
there are some good ones. 

A few of the most popular summer 
and fall flowering shrubs include 
Althaea (Rose of Sharon), Buddleia 
(Butterfly bush), Hills-of-Snow Hy- 


drangea, the Florist’s Hydrangea 
(with blue, pink or white doweret 
Glossy Abelia, Blue Mist Spirea and 
Vitex. 

The Florist’s Hydrangea is not 
hardy and so needs protection. One 
way to prevent freezing of buds is 
to bring it indoors in fall and keep 
it in a basement. Then in spring, 
move it outdoors for another show. 

For a late show, you can’t beat 
the Rose of Sharon and the large- 
flowered hibiscus. The latter dies 
each winter and comes up again in 
the spring. Rose of Sharon comes in 
white, pink, rose, blue and purple 
varieties, and you can get one bush 
with three or four different colors 
budded to it. It takes quite a while 
to get a bush established, but once 
adjusted it makes a durable plant. 


Another late-in-the-season bloomer 
is the Butterfly Bush or Buddleia. 
In one season it may reach a height 
of six feet and be just about as wide. 
It will also die in winter but come 
up again in spring. Cut it back in 
the spring. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “We have a prayer 
plant, and the bottom leaves are 
turning yellow. What makes this?” 

Answer — Prayer plant (Maranta) 
is very sensitive to over-watering or 
poor drainage. A common mistake is 
to grow it in a glazed container. It 
prefers a clay pot which is somewhat 
porous, with better air circulation 
and drainage. Maranta will suffocate 
if watered too much. Also, it can’t 


stand temperatures below 60 degrees. 





Farm machinery storage and repair 











Build all these farm buildings better 
with quality Reynolds Aluminum 


Priced competitively with steel, 
Aluminum lets you build a better farm building! There’s 
saves on maintenance painting. 
And unpainted aluminum reflects heat for a building 
that’s cooler in Summer, warmer in winter. 

Aluminum panels, a third the weight of steel, handle 


never any red rust... 


quality Reynolds 


easier, go up faster. Save you time and money. 


Also available in four farm-right colors, 
Aluminum Farm Roofing and Siding gives you a better 
looking building—more for your building dollar. 


S 


CONTACT IN THIS AREA: 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 12205 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Wholesale Service Supply Corporation l 
21 Railroad Avenue (518) 482-4441 l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TOPSHAM, MAINE 04086 
Country Urban Enterprises 


7 Birch Ridge Avenue (207) 729-1336 





Yes, 


() Other 
Name 
Address 
Town 


Phone 


_] Farm utility building 
[] Poultry structure 


Directions to farm: 


TELEPHONE OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
TO A REYNOLDS ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTOR/ 
BUILDER LISTED AT LOWER LEFT FOR FULL 
INFORMATION AND ASSISTANCE IN PLAN- 
NING YOUR NEXT FARM STRUCTURE. 
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REYNOLDS 


for better building products in 


ALUMINUM 


I’m interested in learning more about the 
benefits of aluminum for: 


[] Confinement feeding 


[] Student 
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October is a good month for the 
cook. Cool days whet the appetite 
for those things we reject during the 
hot summer. Na- 
ture provides us 
with supplies 
that make cook- 
ing more _ inter- 
esting. 

Most of us in 
the Northeast 
probably — don’t 
realize how for- 
tunate we are to have apples, cab- 
bage and potatoes of high quality 
and reasonable prices available 
locally. The annual trips to the 
orchard and potato farm are “musts” 
in our family. To be perfectly hon- 
est, we don't use apples and potatoes 
that fast now, but making the trip 
is a part of autumn — just like Hal- 
loween and football. 

Several years ago I had the plea- 
sure of taking a student from Finland 
with me to the orchard. She had 
grown up in northern Finland; as 
you know there isn’t much north of 
northern Finland, and there aren't 
any apple trees. Auli was at the top 
of the tree before I had the baskets 
out of the trunk, and I could hardly 
get her to stop. picking when the 
baskets were full! We came home 
and made these apple bars. 

The original intent of this recipe 
was to eat the bars like cookies, out 
of hand. The recipe is printed here 
in proportions to allow you to do 
that. However if you would rather 
eat the bars with a fork, double the 
amount of apples and serve the bars 
with ice cream or cream. 





APPLE BARS 


1 cup flour 

4 teaspoon salt 

¥ cup brown sugar 

1 cup oatmeal 

4% cup butter or margarine 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
2% cups sliced apples* 

% cup sugar” 
4% teaspoon cinnamon, optional 

Combine flour, salt, oatmeal and 
brown sugar. Cut in the 4 cup but- 
ter or margarine. Spread half of the 
mixture in an 8X8 X 2-inch pan and 
press firmly. Dot with the 2 table- 
spoons butter. 

Combine the sliced apples, 4 cup 
sugar and cinnamon; spread _ these 
evenly on the oatmeal mixture. 
Cover with remainder of the oatmeal 
mixture and bake at 350° for 40 to 
50 minutes, or until the apples are 
tender. 

*Remember to double the apple 
and sugar amounts if you want to 
make a fork dessert. 

Cider and applesauce are other 
pleasures of autumn. We enjoy this 
Applesauce-Cheese Salad at any 
time of year, and I freeze a few con- 
tainers of cider to use in making the 
Cider-Chicken recipe. 

Just remember when you freeze 
a liquid like this to leave an inch of 
head space in the container. I like 
to freeze liquids in containers with 
no shoulders, so the block of frozen 
material can be removed from the 
container without waiting for it to 
thaw. 


APPLESAUCE-CHEESE SALAD 


3%4 cup hot water 

144 cups thick applesauce 
1 3 oz. package lime gelatine 
2 cups cottage cheese 
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Apple-Cider Chicken. garnished with hard cooked eggs and served with 
herbed rice is the entree for an international dinner. 


Enjoy Autumn's Bounty 


by Charlotte Bruce 


% cup diced celery 

% cup mayonnaise 

1 teaspoon salt 

Dash of liquid pepper 

Combine water and applesauce 
and heat to boiling. Pour over gela- 
tine and stir until it dissolves. Pour 
into lightly oiled ring mold and chill 
until firm. Unmold on a bed of 
greens. 

Combine cottage cheese, celery, 
mayonnaise, salt and pepper. Place 
mixture in center of the ring; sprin- 


kle with paprika. Serves 8. 
APPLE-CIDER CHICKEN 


1 broiler fryer (about 3 pounds), cut in 
serving pieces 

6 tablespoons flour 

Y% cup salad oil 

1 small onion, sliced 

% clove garlic, minced 

1 chicken flavored bouillon cube 

44 teaspoon salt 

4% teaspoon pepper 

44 cup apple cider 

¥2 cup water 

2 tablespoons catsup 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

Wash chicken pieces and pat them 
dry with a paper towel. Dredge 
chicken in 4 tablespoons of the flour. 
Brown chicken slowly in the oil and 
then remove it from the pan. 

Add onion slices, which have been 
separated into rings, and the garlic 
to drippings in the pan and sauté 
until just soft. Blend in the remain- 
ing 2 tablespoons of flour, chicken 
bouillon cube, salt and pepper. 

Cook, stirring constantly, until 
mixture bubbles. Stir in cider, water, 
catsup and lemon rind. Continue 
cooking and. stirring until sauce 
thickens and boils 1 minute. 

Return chicken to the pan, cover 
and simmer 45 minutes or until 


tender. Serve with hot buttered 
noodles to four people. 


Cabbage — Raw and Cooked 


Cabbage by the truck load is 
grown in some parts of our region. 
Much of it finds its way into sauer- 
kraut, but in many households, cab- 
bage is the stand-by for salads and 
hot vegetable dishes in the fall and 
winter months. 

Recently a recipe for frozen slaw 
came to my attention. Eileen Rhone- 
mus, a friend transplanted from Ohio 
to New York, picked this up while 
visiting in Ohio and passed it along 
to me. She finds it a good way to 
preserve cabbage from her always- 
successful garden. This slaw will 
keep in the refrigerator for quite 
awhile if you want to prepare ahead 
for guest meals or busy days. 


FROZEN SLAW 
Dressing 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup cider vinegar 
42 cup water 
Slaw 

1 large head cabbage 
43 cup chopped celery 
1 red pepper, diced 
1 green pepper, diced 
44 teaspoon celery seed 
4 teaspoon mustard seed 

Combine dressing ingredients and 
bring to a boil; set aside to cool. 

Chop cabbage and add | teaspoon 
salt. Place in a glass bowl and re- 
frigerate overnight. Squeeze out all 
the water you can at the end of this 
time. Add celery, peppers, celery 
and mustard seeds. Combine _thor- 
oughly and then add dressing. Freeze 
or store in refrigerator. 

Cooked cabbage seems to require 
some salesmanship in many families. 





Unfortunately, it is often overcooked, 
underseasoned and left to its dark- 
ened, limp self. 

When cooking cabbage, cut it in 
shreds. (wider than for slaw) or in 
wedges. If you leave a bit of the 
core on each wedge, it will hod 
them together. Cook shreds or 
wedges in the smallest amount po;- 
sible of boiling, salted water until 
only barely tender. This takes about 
5 minutes for shreds and up to 15 
minutes for wedges. Drain well an 1 
season with butter or margarine. .\ 
sprinkle of dill weed is tasty. 

Kapusta is very good indeed when 
you have time for a slightly mor: 
elaborate cabbage dish. And speakin:: 
of time in relation to preparing 
vegetables, I often wonder if wo 
wouldn't enjoy them more if wo 
were willing to spend as much time 
care and money on them as we do 
on desserts. Many people lavish 
cream, nuts and chocolate on 
dessert but grumble at the price o 
a container of herbs to pep up : 
vegetable. 


KAPUSTA 
1 medium size head of cabbage | 
44 teaspoon salt 
1% pound bacon 
% cup flour 
1 bay leaf 
1 small onion, chopped 
1 clove garlic 
¥g teaspoon cumin powder 

Cut cabbage in fat shreds. Cook 
in a small amount of water to which 
you have added the bay leaf, onion 
garlic, salt and cumin. Cut bacon 
into small pieces and fry. Add flow 
and stir constantly until it is a rich 
brown. Add to cooked cabbage anc 
simmer on low heat for about 10 
minutes. 

Put into a buttered casserole and 
bake in a 300° oven for 20 minutes. 
Buttered crumbs may be sprinkled 
on the top before baking if you wish. 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Potatoes Are Still Popular 

One hears all kinds of statements 
by homemakers about the declining 
use of potatoes in their cookery, but 
when it comes to good eating, they 
are still very important in ow 
American diet. Boiled, baked oi 
fried, and the many variations thereof, 
we consume a lot of potatoes. 

A favorite way to prepare them 
to be served with hamburgers or 
steaks is the Grated and Grilled 
way. 


GRATED AND GRILLED POTATOES 

Peel potatoes and grate them on 
a grater with approximately M4-inch 
holes, allowing about 2 medium 
potatoes per serving. Allow more 
than usual, as these potatoes shrink 
but appetites swell because the po- 
tatoes are so good. 

Put grated potatoes in a colander 
and rinse them under cold, running 
water. Spread potatoes on a cloth 
or paper towel and pat them dry. 

Using a generous sized skillet or 
griddle, heat either bacon drippings. 
margarine or butter piping hot and 
add grated potatoes. Grate onion anc 
add if you like or add chopped chives 
Fry quickly and keep an eye on th¢ 
pan. Turn potatoes with a pancak« 
turner and aim for a crusty product 
Serve with homemade chili sauc¢ 
or catsup if you wish. 

We sometimes have guests in ou! 

(Continued on page 35) 
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646. For girls, boys. Crochet cardi- 
gan from neck down in one piece, 
including sleeves. Use bulky yarn. 
Sizes 4-10; cap S,M,Lincl. 75 cents 


813. Crochet short or long vests of 
worsted with contrasting bands. 
Thrifty-to-make! Directions for 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18 incl ....75 cents 


7392. Embroider old-fashioned girls 
on towels, cases, scarves. Transfer of 
six motifs 2 each from 4% to 5” by 
PE COsE Sete See ai agers 75 cents 
7370. Celebrate the Bicentennial! 
Embroider this panel in brilliant 
colors. Transfer for 12 x 16” picture, 
color guide, directions .... 75 cents 
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868. A “colorful 127 sound: 17" 
tasseled, square, ripple pillows. Cro- 
chet of rug yarn in ripple stitch 
variation. Directions 75 cents 


7419. Instant boots! Crochet granny 
squares in 2 colors of worsted; join 
for. high or low boots. Directions, 
Child’s S, M, Lincl TSzcents 


626. Whip up eyecatching pothold- 
ers in no time. Make great gifts; low- 
cost, too! Use bright scraps. Trans- 
fers, complete directions . 75 cents 


7335. Embroider old-time treasures 
in easy stitches on towels, place 
mats, cloths and small pictures. 


1975 
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7498.This charming scalloped vest is 
crocheted in easy pattern stitch. Use 
worsted. Misses’ Sizes 8-18 included. 
Simple directions 75 cents 











7476. Standup collar, cable yoke : 
add drama to jacket. Knit from 
collar down of worsted. Directions 
for Misses’ Sizes 8-18 incl . 75 cents 








7387. Matching slippers. Tops are 
popcorns - soles, heels in single 
crochet. Use worsted. Men’s, Wom- 
en’s Sizes S, M, L included. 75 cents 








7452. Crochet these pillboxes in 6 
identical sections. Use one or two 
colors of worsted. Sizes S; M, L incl. 
Directions for both 75 cents 













996. Delight a weekend hostess with 
Instant-Crochet swan _ soapholder 
and 3 pincushions. Use thrifty rug 
yarn. Directions for set ... 75 cents 


767. New ring mobiles. Cover bone 
rings with gold or silver thread in 
single crochet. Diagrams for 6 
hangings or mobiles. Easy! 75 cents 


7274. Choose 3 vivid colors for this 
afghan. Quick-crochet in shell stitch 
and rib-stitch stripes. Use worsted. 
Directions 75 cents 


7362. Crochet 11%” teen doll ward- 
robe of fingering yarn. Pants, 
hotpants, city shorts, cape, vest, two 





PLEASE PRINTCLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP 


Transfer of 20 motifs .... 75 cents dresses, tunic,shawl ..... 75 cents 
‘Crochet with Squares $1.00] Send To ; 
, Crocheting a Wardrobe O) 1.00 : 
: Instant Sewing Book C) 1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS ‘ 
Instant Fashion Book O 1.00 : 
' Fashions to Sew (F/W) fie75 Box 125, Old Chelsea Station : 
* Designer Collection #31 O 50 Y Y : 
. 1976 Needlecraft Catalog OO 75 Ne Oto 
Nifty Fifty Quilts O 1.00 : 
‘ Book of 16 Quilts #1 a 50 : 
+ Museum Quilt Book #2 50 ’ 
115 Quilts for Today #3 50 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS....... 75 ; 
‘ iff ; ; : AIS 
: a ei fee o oe Add 25¢ for each item ordered for postage and special handling.' 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 1 1.00 Patterns will be sent to you FIRST CLASS MAIL. : 
‘ Instant Crochet Book OO Fost ses nasa too aaa ais eee cc tes ee : 
Easy Art of Flower Crochet CL] 1.00 : 
Easy Art of Needlepoint © 1.00 : 
‘Easy Art of Ripple Crochet O) 1.00 : 
‘Sew + Knit O 1.25] NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
ADDRESS 
ae CITY STATE zip 








The Steam Tractor 
...From an Age 
That Was Yesterday 






Steam power ... part of the history of 
rural America that thrived in a golden age of 
farming. The ASAE and Roy Gray, retired 
USDA agricultural engineer, offer a unique 
account of the development of steam, kero- 
sene, gasoline and diesel tractors in the 
U.S. The Agricultural Tractor: 1855- 
1950 is in its 5th printing. Completely 
revised, the 8 1/2” x 11” volume is now 
typeset and indexed to provide hours of 
enjoyable reading. With over 500 illustra- 
tions spread throughout 175 pages, The 
Agricultural Tractor: 1855-1950 provides a 
rare glimpse into a bygone age. The price 
is still only $11.95 postpaid; a fair exchange 
for some pleasant evenings of nostalgia. 
Why not share your pleasure with a friend? 
The Agricultural Tractor: 1855-1950 —it’s 
also a thoughtful gift. We'll gladly enclose 
a card in your name. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS 

2950 Niles Road, St. Joseph, MI 49085 


Please send me copy(s) of The 
Agricultural Tractor: 1855-1950 at $11.95 
each. Enclosed is a check or money order 
for $ 


Name 
Address 
City 
A gift for 


































SEND 
$29.95 


Check or 
Money Order) 


TO: 
BECKER 
AUTORADIO 


USA, INC. 
613 AS. 24th St. 
Phila., Pa. 19146 


pa NOW... 


AN ELECTRIC CAR 


ANTENNA 

LIKE THE ONES ON 
THE LUXURY CARS! 
Protects Against Vandalism 
Semi-Automatic! 

INSTALLS IN 30 MINUTES! 
Includes Sales Tax (if any), 
handling and postage! 
Specify make/model of car. 


Sim Z ets 


EVO auto Every type & size 


‘vor A riko lS FREE 


CATALOG 


trailer 


: TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


(=a See oy. V4 


Weal) Mee TT KG} eae St. Canwded N.J. 


WOODBURNING 


Automatic Furnaces e Room Heaters 
Kitchen Ranges 
Woodburning Specialties 


PO Box 5, North Marshfield, Mass. 
02050 617/837-3111 





FRUIT TREES 


Many varieties. Standard and Dwarf. 
We supply many of the East’s leading 
fruit growers. Free circular. 
MAYO NURSERIES, Dept. AA 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489 








coopererives-- : 
pioneers in serving emerice 


So easy to handle 
you guide it with 


Sir a LL 


No Footprints! 
No Wheelmarks! 
No Struggle! 


Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, please don’t 
buy nor put up any longer with any other make 
of Tiller without giving yourself a chance to 
find out about our wonderfully different and 
better kind of Tillers — with POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS and with tines in the REAR instead 
of the FRONT! Please let us send you complete 
details, prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Mail 
coupon below now to: TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept.50270 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
Please send the whole wonderful story of TROY- 
BILT® Roto Tillers including prices and OFF- 
SEASON-SAVINGS now in effect for a limited time. 
(Please Print Clearly) 
Mr. 
NES ee es oe Roe Reece te Haha at oa eaticae 
Ms. 
IRGUR ESS bisects eS Pe eerone WiaSan Ltt vane ae 


City . 
State! jes i : : Zip 


ee 


The ‘GARDEN CART”’ 
that runs Circles 
around the wheelbarrow 


With this perfectly balanced cart as your ‘‘con- 
stant companion’ you'll be able to tackle all 
those back breaking jobs with incredible ease! 
Building stone fences, moving dirt and gravel, 
compost, livestock droppings, mulch, for the 
garden — nearly every job you haven’t looked 
forward to — becomes a joy when you use this 
BIG new cart. Far easier to handle than the 
common wheelbarrow. Smaller sizes too, and 
do-it-yourself kits. Send Now for free CART 
CATALOGUE. 


Garden Way Research Dept. 50270 
Charlotte, VT 05445 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Manlius, 





New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


SETS UP QUICKLY! 
HIGH CAPACITIES! 
NO CLOGGING! 
1-406-365-3393 


150 to 24,000 GPM 








ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


In World-Wide Use! 


CRISAFULLI PORTABLE PUMPS 


Dept.14 Box 1051, Glendive, Mt. 59330 
Dealer inquiries invited 











The old historic fort, El Morro, stands guard over San Juan's harbor. The 


city is in the background. 


Begin the year with a 


Caribbean Cruise 


What will be your first vacation 
trip in 1976? We at American Agri- 
culturist and Travel Service Bureau 
cordiallyinvite 
you to join us for 
a cruise to the 
sunny Caribbean 
from February 21 
to March 2, 
aboard the beau- 
tiful SS Federico 
C. of the Costa 
Line. You'll loll 

..and splash ... and eat... and tan; 
youll anchor in exotic harbors, shop 
for duty-free bargains, and gaze at 
the starriest skies in the world! And 
youll love every minute of it! © 

Again this year, the cruise will 
originate in Florida — at Ft. Lauder- 
dale; by fiying there and home again, 
we will eliminate being on the water 
when it’s cold. Each day you're on 
the ship will be in warm weather. 





Six Ports of Call 

Our first port of call is San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Sightseeing in and near 
the capital city will include a tour to 
El Yunque Rain Forest with its jun- 
gle-like tropical vegetation, wild 
orchids and waterfalls, a visit to 
magnificent Luquillo Beach, and a 
drive through San Juan to see the 
historical landmarks of the Old 
Town, Santurce’s residential section 
and the University of Puerto Rico’s 
beautiful campus. 

The capital city of St. Thomas is 
Charlotte Amalie, a happy, carefree 
little town of great charm. It has 
wonderful shops and as cosmopolitan 
a population as you'll find anywhere. 
Well see 300-year-old Bluebeard’s 
Castle, Drake’s Seat and Mountain 
Top with its breathtaking view of 
the many nearby islands. 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Martinique is one of the mos’ 
completely tropical islands in the 
Caribbean — the temperature varies 
only five or six degrees throughout 
the year. It is covered with exotic 
flowers, lush shrubs and trees and is 
the home of the tantalizing rhythm 
of the Beguine. 

Driving around the island, we will 
see the capital, Fort-de-France 
quaint fishing villages, the former 
historic capital of St. Pierre, Mount 
Pelee and many other interesting 
spots, 

We touch the mainland of South 
America at LaGuaira, port city for 
Caracas, capital of Venezuela. You'll 
enjoy the city, which is a captivating 
architectural mixture of ultra modern 
and Spanish Colonial. Here is the 
birthplace of Simon Bolivar, the great 
liberator. 

Curacao was first settled by the 
Dutch in 1634, and the island re- 
mains distinctly Netherlands in char- 
acter and architecture. Willenstad is 
a charming town of rainbow-huec 
buildings, and the city is divided into 
two sections by the famous Queei 
Emma pontoon bridge that swings 
open to let ships pass in and out oi! 
the harbor. 

Jamaica, known as the land of 
eternal spring, is matchlessly beauti- 
ful, with many miles of long beaches 
and a mountainous interior reaching 
toward the skies. Montego Bay, on 
the north shore, is our port of call. 
We'll drive through the main shop- 
ping and commercial districts and 
through several of the delightful resi- 
dential areas. We'll also see the huge 
32-foot waterwheel at the Tryall 
Ranch. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it 
today — then start making plans to 

(Continued on page 43 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries 


Caribbean Cruise 


Around America by Rail & Sea 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda —___ 


Reunion Weekend 





Name - 
Address 
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stands and helped give growers higher yields of protein-rich alfalfa 
—the protein content often increasing 50% over untreated grassy 
stands. According to university research, the alfalfa hay was not 
only richer in protein, but was also more digestible and more readily 






consumed by dairy cows and beef cattle. /ncreased digestibility, 


i : higher protein content, and greater consumption—that's the three 
Chemical weed control has made great progress in the past 25 years. 


Pee ve way payoff KERB gives legume hay growers. 
Noone doubts the very important contribution that herbicides make 
to increasing yields of higher quality, more valuable crops. The pic- KERB has owner advantages De 
tures below prove that another forward step has been taken with the e easily applied by ground or air 
development of KERB® herbicide by Rohm and Haas Company. e normally requires no mechanical soil incorporation 
KERB is now readily available to legume hay growers from their e can be applied to new seedings (after the 3 leaf stage) 
local agrichemical suppliers. KERB proved itself this spring in every e effective on established actively growing alfalfa stands 
hey growing area of the country by controlling these weeds and “ fen HEC cpa e 
grasses: WEEDS: Chickweed, Shepherdspurse; PERENNIAL Use Ase se CTO eu wo Seton 
GRASSES: Bluegrass, Canarygrass, Orchardgrass, Quackgrass, ¢ even accidental spray overlaps will not damage the legume 
Ryegrass; ANNUAL GRASSES: Bluegrass, Canarygrass, Cheat- crop 
grass, Ryegrass, Volunteer Barley, Volunteer Oats, Volunteer Rye, Attend one of our grower meetings and learn more reasons how 
Volunteer Wheat, Wild Oats. Sprayed on last fall and winter, KERB KERB can pay off for you. Make plans with your chemical supplier 
eliminated these grasses and weeds from heavily infested alfalfa Or custom applicator now for this fall’s application. 





QUACKGRASS (KERB treatment on left) 


CHEATGRASS (Unsprayed strip in middle) 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA, 19105 
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WILD OATS (KERB treatment on left) ANNUAL RYEGRASS 


(Unsprayed strip on left) 





40-hp 2040 
50-hp 2240 
60-hp 2440 
70-hp 2640 


Choose a job—nearly any farming job— 
and let one of these new John Deere 
Utility Tractors take over. From plowing 
through harvesting, seasonal baling 
through daily feeding, posthole drilling 
through utility hauling—these 
full-season, full-crop tractors stand fully 
qualified to handle an ultrawide job 

list. The jobs at the right are only a 
typical sampling. 

Qualifications? Start with a “live” PTO 
for all your PTO-driven machine needs, 
and a draft-sensing 3-point hitch that 
automatically adapts to long or short 
equipment, heavy or light soil, flat or 
rolling terrain. 

And hydraulics that make jobs like 
turning, braking, 3-point hitch work and 
implement control nearly effortless. 

Variable-speed diesel engines and 
8-speed transmissions let you easily 
pinpoint power and speed to the job. 

The new 40-hp 2040, 50-hp 2240, 60-hp 
2440, and 70-hp 2640—each reflects and 
extends the John Deere reputation. Their 
applications are many ...their limitations 
are Surprisingly few. 

See these newest John Deere Tractors 
today ...and experience the benefits a 
truly modern utility tractor can make on 
your farm. 








The Long Green Line"’. 
Leadership in 

product and service, 
winm~.:) today and tomorrow 





Family styling that's inherited...Family reputation that’s earned 
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*Maximum horsepower measured at the PTO 
at 2,500 engine rpm (factory observed) 
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ANGUS 





DALBAIRN AND EMMADINE FARMS 
Reg. Angus Cattle Sale 


70 cows with calves at side, OK 
Leading bloodlines — something for everyone 


1:00 p.m. Saturday, November 8, 1975 


KAPLAN 


LIVESTOCK SALE BARN 


Rt. 22, 1 mile S. of Millerton, N.Y. 





HUDSON VALLEY 
ANGUS BREEDERS SALE 


Thursday, October 9, 1975 — 12:30 p.m. 
Dutchess County Fairgrounds 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


Selling: 85 Head 50 Lots 


50 individually inspected and selected foun- 
dation females from 14 leading herds. ATTEN- 
TION: Junior Members - Nearly every female 
selling has a heifer calf at side -- terrific 
prospects for the 1976 shows. 


For catalogs address; 


Tom Burke, John Rudolph - Sale Managers 
Route #20, Kansas City, Missouri 64155 





FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


BABY CHICKS 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 








Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 

Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 
CHAROLAIS 

FOR SALE: PUREBRED Charolais bull 


calves sired by Excalibur, the number one 
bull in North America. And highest indexing 
bull on the Canadian Conception-To-Con- 
sumer Test to date. Also have some _ per- 
centage cows. All reasonably priced. Charles 
McKilligan, RD #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 18849. 
607/369-2705. 

GOLDEN CERTIFIED MEAT SIRE for sale. 
Good walking, halter broke from certified 
herd of Robert Hazard, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5358. 

SEVERAL PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls & 
heifers for sale. Try crossbreeding with 
Charolais bulls for faster growing calves. 
See ours. Ken & Dave Lewis, W. Bloomfield, 
N.Y. 14585. 716/624-1467, 716/624-3355. 


CHAROLAIS — Use the get and service of the 
breed’s top bulls: Astronaut, GCMS; Gavroche, 
highly proven and C to C progeny tested. 
Both imported Full French. Bred heifers and 
38 in 1 cows for sale. Semen available. Craig 
Farm, Richard & Laura Koehne, Sutton, Ver- 
mont 05867. 802/467-8831. 


FOR SALE: Purebred Charolais bull, two 
years old. Carol S. Preston, West Lake Road, 
Geneva, N.Y. 14456. Phone 315/789-1697. 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 


Best bloodlines, halter broke. Make 
excellent 4-H project. Call for appoint- 
ment. 


SUNNYSIDE CHAROLAIS FARMS 
Barton, N. Y. 13734 
607/565-4457 




















N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


DOGS 


SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Beautiful 
puppies; 85 years Imported breeding; work- 
ing and family dogs. Parents certified work- 
ers; registered; guaranteed satisfaction; 
training instructions. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, 
Boalsburg, Pennsylvania 16827. Phone 814/ 
466-6535. 


AKC REGISTERED and pedigreed German 
Shepherd puppies. Gentle strain. Backed by 
American and Canadian Champions. $75.00. 
Charles Coe, East Road, Boonville, N.Y. 13309. 
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DOGS 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups 
$50 each. Sire good cowdog, Purple Ribbon 
bred. Phone 315/562-3582 — Edwards, N.Y. 
AIREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox, Minia- 
ture Schnauzer AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. 
AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERDS — stock dogs 
that work instinctively. Litters whelped 6/7/75 
and 7/25/75. Gale Thompson, R.D. #2, Bur- 
lington, N.J. 08016. Phone 609/499-3737. 





FOR SALE — English Shepherd Pups. The 
O’Mara’s, Route 3, Lyons, N.Y. 14489. 315/ 
946-4353. 


HEREFORDS 


POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 
Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/223-3500 or 914/223- 
5224, 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS, top 
Canadian and Domestic pedigrees. Heifers, 
eows and bulls for sale year around. Circle 
R. Farm, RFD #1, Hebron, Conn. 06248. 
203/228-9644 — 203/228-3821. 


TOP REGISTERED POLLED Herefords: 4 
open heifers 18 months old; five 2-1/2 year 
old cows with calves. Your choice at bargain 
prices. Cow-calf combination $500; open heifer 
$350. Netherwood Farm, Salt Point, N.Y. 
12578. 914/266-3312 after 5:00 P.M. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
Woy HEREFORDS 
~* NG NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
# POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
A Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tei. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1167 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 

















HOLSTEINS 


COW TOWN U.S.A. 
ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 

300 head of the finest high produc- 
ing registered and high grade holstein 
first calf heifers and cows. New arrivals 
daily. 

Liberal credit for responsible farmers. 
30 day T.B. and blood test for interstate 
shipments or, if desired, within N. Y. 
State. All health precautions taken. 

If you are interested in a new herd, re- 
placements or additions call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
RD 4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. (914) 343-6875 


Why don’t you join our ever increasing 
list of satisfied customers. 








HOOF TRIMMING 


HOOF TRIMMING by professionals. ‘Have 
table, will travel. Write Pete Hubbell, RD 
#3, Malone, N.Y. 12953. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 16410 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 





RABBITS 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book describing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
feeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA_ Building, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701. 


POULTRY 


WANTED: BABY CHICKS, brown egg type 
for export. Eastern Trading Co., Drawer 30, 
Gloucester, N.J. 08030. 


SHEEP 


YEARLING EWES — 3850 head of high 
quality -Texas Blackface, sired by Suffolk 
rams from Columbia ewes. 350 head of 3/4 
Columbia - 1/4 Finnish Lanérace from 
Wyoming. 150 head of purebred Columbia. 
Yearling Rams — 25 head of purebred 
Columbia. 40 head of Registered Suffolk, 
Hampshire, Polled Dorset. Barboursville 
Farms, Barboursville, Virginia 22923. 703/ 
832-2098. 


EWES FOR SALE — registered and grade 
selected Suffolk. Ronald Bennett, 1870 Strong 
Road, Victor, N.Y. 14564. Phone after 7 
P.M. — 315/657-7505. eee 
SUFFOLKS WILL MAKE your flock a winner. 
Write for breeders list and information. Na- 
tional Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324RN, 
Columbia, Missouri 65201. fs 

FOR SALE: Registered Columbia, Shrop- 
shire, Polled Dorset, Suffolk rams and ewes. 
Clyde Martin, State Road, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 
14510. Phone 716/658-3492. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 
TAKE A LOOK at the oldest most docile 

















breed of beef cattle. Good milkers, good 
mothers. Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., New York 
State Shorthorn Association, RD #1, Locke, 


N.Y. 138092, telephone 315/497-2827, will know 
where good cattle are available for your herd 
or Junior Breeders. National American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

FOUR SHORTHORN BULLS and a few choice 
club calves. Our polled heifers are gaining 
over 100 pounds a month. Henry Pardee, 
R.D. #1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 607/ 
563-1097. 





SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 3815/- 
589-8617. 

THE HIGHEST QUALITY Yorkshire breed- 
ing stock. Service boars, bred and open gilts. 








Big, big, big; and bigger winners. Write, 
visit or phone: Brooks End and Par Kay 
Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 


178138. Phone 717/658-5821 or 717/658-7007 or 
717/658-6544. 

FOR SALE — REG. large English Blacks 
and Swedish Landrace boars and gilts. Land- 
race Farm, Box 69, Red Creek, N.Y. 13148. 
315/342-4311. 

DUROC BOARS & GILTS of all ages. Park 
F. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. 717/658- 
6544. 

HAMPSHIRE BOARS & GILTS of all ages. 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. 
717/658-5821. 

REGISTERED BERKSHIRE boars and gilts. 
New York State Fair Champions and top 
placing animals. Top bloodlines. We’re selling 
everything. My doctor tells me that I have to 
give up raising hogs. My loss is your gain. 
Everything priced reasonable. Write us your 
needs today. Ken Wiley, Victor, N.Y. 14564. 
Phone: 716/924-5422. 

FEEDER PIGS and shoats, 30 to 50 pounds 
$28 to $50 delivered in truckload lots. Inter- 
state health papers. Call at night. C. Stanley 
Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, Delaware 19955. 
Phone 302/653-9651. 


36TH YORKSHIRE SWINE SALE 


Production Tested - Certified Meat Tested 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1 PM at the farm 
Offering 50 Bred Gilts and Proven Sows 
100 Open Gilts - 25 Boars. 

THE SALE WITH THE TEST RECORDS 
Our 1974 Big Winner - Grand Champion $1000. 
Keystone International - Carcass Barrow. 1975 
Begins with Big, Big, Big and Bigger Win- 
ners. We had the Grand Champion Carcass, 
the ist light wt.; 1st med. wt.; Ist heavy wt. 
and ist heavy wt. pair. All carcass winners 
at Eastern National, Md. 


Catalogues available - 


BROOKS END & PAR KAY FARMS 


Reno H. Thomas, Sale Mer. 
Beavertown, PA. 17813 


Phone 717-658-5821 or 717-658-6544 
or 717-658-7007 


GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


OCTOBER 17, 1975 
EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Caledonia, New York 
All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 
Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 




















VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of animal 
health supplies and equipment from the com- 
pany that guarantees your satisfaction. Rea- 
sonable prices - fast service. Write Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575F, Manchester, Pa. 
17345. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204. 


FREE, DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 








ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fas 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1285A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
(215) 252-1338. Sarre ee 

NEW COLOSTOR — Proven Colostrum pre- 
servative. Send for details: Producer Specia'- 
ties, Box 16078, Minneapolis, Minn. 55416. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 








LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complet 
and economical lightning protection system: 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collin: 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Roa 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pr« 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


proved, Free Catalog. 1600-83 Genesee, Kansa 
City, Missouri 64102. x E 
FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, It. Smit 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veterar 
approved. eee ee i 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term — soon 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College o 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, low: 
50401. 





AUCTIONEERS 





AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree servic: 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY with top ranking 
company for sales. Three-year individually 
supervised professional training; insurance; 
national sales promotion. Starting salary plus 
incentives as earned. Lifetime income afte: 
20 years of qualified service. Send resume to: 
American Agriculturist, P.O. Box 369-KX, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Equal Opportunity 
Employer. M & F. 


COMMERCIAL GREENHOUSES IE AA, 
$459.00; 12’x48’, $659.00; 24’x48’, $1,069.00; 
24’96’, $1,671.00. Clover Greenhouses, P.O. Box 
40402-AP, Nashville, Tenn. 37204. 


CEDAR POSTS 


CEDAR POSTS — 8”-5” top, 6’ long, sharp- 
ened, 52¢; 2-1/2’’-8-1/2” top, 8’ long, 65¢; 
4-5” top, 8’ long, $1.05. FOB Roebuck, On- 
tario. No customs or duty. Delivery can be 
made in trailer load quantities only. Call 
John Rudl — 613/836-5465 evenings. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


DEALERS WANTED 











DEALERS WANTED. Sell Maes dairy farm 








necessities. Inflations, milking machine 
parts, other farm needs, all guaranteed. 
Ideal for store, truck routes also. Write 
Maes, Dept. AA, Box 1010, Holland, Mich. 
49423. 
EARTHWORMS 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 





Atlantic Buildings 


Low Cost Buildings For Every Purpose 
CM ete TC Ta 


Atlantic All-Steel Buildings + Atlantic Steel 
And Wood Buildings + Atlantic Steel And 
Cm ae Cm eC SU 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers ot 


ATLANTIC 
3 8 
BUILDING 


Rea ee Co) 
PHONE: COLLECT 716-926-2560 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 80’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 

STEEL ROOFING & SIDING - for farm and 
commercial buildings. Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Stra-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.S. 
30, toll free 800/851-4550. Send 50¢ for build- 
ing catalog. 








FARMS FOR LEASE 


FOR LEASE in Central New York — fully 
equipped 70 cow stanchion barn with good 
house available. Ideal chance for getting 
started in the dairy business. Phone 315/689- 
9832. 

FOR LEASE — Productive 334 acre dairy 
farm, Marathon area, suitable 60 cows. 
Harvestore, other silos. Excellent barns. 607/ 
849-5545. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17850. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. ov 

FARMS, COUNTRY HOMES, land, cottages 
for sale in New York State in several loca- 
tions. Write W. W. Werts Real Estate, Box 
110, Johnson City, New York 13790. Phone 
807/797-2327. : é 

FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF,~ sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


NORTHEASTERN NEW YORK — Dairy or 
beef, stocked and/or equipped. Located in 
a good milk marketing area. We also have 





100-400 














motels, restaurants and places of recreation. 
Call Louis Briere — 518/793-8231, salesman 
for Fitzgerald Realty of Glens Falls — 518/ 
793-6626. ees Ee 
FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 


in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N. ME LSS Be 315/265- 3740, 


ONEIDA COUNTY, NEW YORK — 250 acres, 
175 tillable excellent corn land. 65 stanchions, 
barn cleaner, silo, bulk tank, machinery stor- 
age and outbuildings. 7 bedroom home with 
oil heat and garage. 51 head and some ma- 
chinery. $112,000.00. Farm Specialist Realty, 
1116 Arsenal, Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 315/ 
782-2270. 


FARMS OF ALL SIZES - in and around the 
Mohawk Valley. Tell us what you need. Real 
Estate. Box 28, Johnstown, N.Y. 12095. Phone 
518/762-0008. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


MANY FARMS — 207 acres, 120 tillable, 
exceptionally nice four bedroom: residence with 
family room, fireplace, exceptional views, 
large dairy and storage barn, rural setting, 
close to town, $110,000, with owner financing. 
NEA Realty, 207 S. Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 607/278-7300 anytime. 


210 ACRES — 110 CLEARED. 78 head large 
jerseys. 62 milkers, 11,6007 average. Equipped. 
Hay and corn. $85,000. Newport, Maine. 
Write: Box 369-KY, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


1886 BRICK CAPE .. . Marketable Timber. 
See photos in catalog! Pretty 74-acre New 
Hampshire farm-estate has mile frontage on 
vell-known trout stream! Private winding 
lane crosses bridged stream! Estimated 500,000- 
od. ft. of mature pine timber, small maple 
orchard. 6-room home in good repair, hand- 
hewn and pegged timbers, 16x28 living room 
with fireplace, 2 baths, 14x32 game room. 
28x86 barn, 2 box stalls. Borders state high- 
way. Rare find at $95,000. 272-page Fall 
Catalog . free! Over 2,700 top values 
coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 501-AA 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone: 
212/687-2628. 


“OR SALE: Family farm — 400 acres in 
Cioga County; two houses, barn, silos, farm 
,ond, large woodlot, nearby stream, beautiful 
olling terrain. Presently milking 75 Holsteins; 
10 head of young stock, 2 service bulls, 14 
teers. All modern equipment. Will sell fully 
quipped or bare. Owner will finance. For 
appointment phone Tioga Commercial Realty 
607/687-2450 or 607/659-7268. 


1 ACRE PRODUCTIVE FARM, milking 
60,000+., new silo, excellent recent machinery, 
00 head, top cows, $160,000. *186 acres, 41 























‘ree stalls, parlor, good buildings, good large 
1ome, cattle and machinery, $112,000. *200 
teres, 120 tillage, good small milking setup, 
-bedroom home, private and _ attractive, 
46,000. *Deluxe operation, 277 acres, beauti- 
‘ul buildings, 58 stanchions plus excellent 


young stock facilities, 80 head, top cows, ex- 
sellent machinery, exceptionally nice 12-room 
1ome plus good separate apartment, beautiful 
‘arm, $250,000. Free list. Brisson Real Estate 
Ine., RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 315/769-9387 
or 315/764-0896. 


CENTRAL PLAINS — Let us help you svcale 
2 farm in New York’s prime Central Plains 
tegion. Whether it is livestock (beef, dairy, 
log and poultry) or cash crop operations, we 
Nave numerous listings to choose from. Avail- 
ible also are the smaller farmettes for those 
who want country living. Our farm experts 
will assist you. Please call or write Ralph 








Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-6278. ; rs 
A REAL SHOW FARM! 200 acres, beautiful 


80 cow tie stall barn (big Stalls), 24x70 and 
20x60 concrete silos, very nice 10 room house, 
mostly river flat land, 80 milking cows, full 
line of machinery and equipment. **480 acres, 
100 cow barn, 4 silos, heifer barn, two very 
nice large homes, flat land. Can be pur- 
chased bare or stocked and equipped. **300 
acres, 250 tillable flat land, 100 cow barn, 
pipeline, 1,000 gal. tank, good four bedroom 
house, includes 130 acres of corn and 9,000 
bales of hay. $185,000. **300 acres, 200 tillable 
choice alfalfa soil, two silos, large farm house, 
modern barn for 57 milkers, heifer barn. 
**300 acres, mostly tillable, 40 cow barn, two 
18x50 silos. You could make a living just 
selling hay from this farm. Priced for a quick 
sale at $70,000. Farms are our specialty! 
Richard E. Posson Realty, Inc., R.D. #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 





| 100 FARMS 


| la. & Minn.—More grade A land than any 
Part of U.S. 
any type or size; grain, dairies, feeder set 
ups, cattle or hog confinement, and stock 


“OWN THE GOOD 
EARTH” 
Ask for free listing 


MOUW REAL ESTATE 
ST: ANSGAR, IOWA 


Phone Collect — 515-736-4682 or 


& grain. Up to 2,400 A. 
| 515-736-4464 or 507-433-2181 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


ORANGE COUNTY, 65 miles to New York 
City. 14 rooms, 4 baths, now rented for $600 
month, plus utilities. 74% acres, formerly 
orchard, now woods. $57,000. Easy terms. 
Low priced property considered in part trade. 
*Also 2 acres and 3 units rented for $370 
month. $23,500, or with 11 acres and brook 
$49,500. Easy terms. Request circulars. Paul 
Boughton, Realtor, 14% Dolson Ave., Middle- 
town, N.Y. 10940. Phone 914/342-1418. 


102 MILKERS — Price just reduced on this 
top quality setup in the Utica area. Excellent 
barn with 2 good houses — one with 14 rooms 
and the other has 6 rooms. Three 16x50 silos. 
Swimming pool, silo unloader, barn cleaner 
and mow conveyor included. 270 acres of which 
150 is tillable. Priced very realistically at 
$190,000 bare. Cattle, equipment and crops 
available. Call Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 
or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. 
#4, Box 19, Middletown, New York 10940. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 400 acres, about 
235 acres tillable all Chenango gravel, free 
stall for 115 head, Surge automatie milking 
system, 5 silos, pre-fab calf barn, 2 conven- 
tional barns, large clear span tool shed, 260 
head Holstein cattle, 5 tractors and complete 
line of equipment; also 2 houses — one with 
a 2 bedroom apartment, $450,000. **225 acres, 
about 150 tillable, tie stall barn for 68 head, 
20’x70’ silo, tool shed, 5 bedroom house with 
hot water baseboard heat, $85,000. Call or 
write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Riceville Road, 
West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone: 716/942-6636. 

















FARMS FOR SALE 





FARMS FOR SALE 





RECREATIONAL LANDS — 96 acres, 40 till- 
able, near lake, 1600’ road frontage. Only 
$20,000. 72 acre farm — % mile of city with 
good 4-bedroom house, large barn, 4-car 
garage. 1500’ frontage on water main. Only 
$65,000. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., 
Auburn, New York 13021. 315/253- 3813. 


DAIRY FARMS — 64 acres, tillable, 10-room 
home, 7 bedrooms, 2 baths, oil heat, drilled 
well, barn, 18 ties, silo, 66 ft. on lake. Price 
— $65,000. **183 acres, 100 tillable, 83 pasture 
and woods, tool shed, barn, 40 ties, milk house, 
400 bulk tank, gutter cleaner, silo, well, pond, 
creek, modern 6-room home, 3 bedrooms, bath, 
oil heat. Price — $70,000. Mills Realty, Ray 
Mills Broker, Cato, N.Y. 13033. 315/626- 6860. 


POULTRY FARM — Family size in Orange 





County, N.Y., with established local egg 
routes, fully equipped, fully automatic, 14,000 
bird capacity, good income, selling due to 


health. Call Norm Smith at 914/343-4567 or 
write McDermott, Moore & Smith, Box 129, 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 


MAINE POULTRY FARM — Monroe — 137 
acres (55 acres cropland) with cage layers for 
12,800 birds under contract in windowless 
house 6 years old complete with equipment. 
Requires 6 hours labor daily to operate. 2nd 
building 34x48 suitable for beef, horses, sheep 
or other enterprises. Newly modernized 10- 
room home with view. Price $110,000.00. H. 
Earl Megquier, Farm Specialist, Lamb Agency, 
Realtors, 645 Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 
04101. 


SALE, RENT, LEASE: 600, 900 or 1100 acre 
Kentucky cash crop and dairy farm, all double 


eropped. 240 free stalls, double 6 parlor. 12 
months forage, H. M. storage, Harvestores. 
Manure pit. 32,000 bu. soybean storage, 5 


tobacco barns. $670,000. L. Morehouse, Sedalia, 
Kentucky 42079. 502/382-2328. 


FARMS & ACREAGE plus abundant water 
for research centers, dairy, cash crop. Finger 
Lakes, Dutchess and Columbia Counties, N.Y. 
Berkshire County, Mass. John Hillen, Realtor, 
Old Chatham, N. XG 12136. 518/794- 7681. 


EASTERN NEW YORK dairy farms — all 
sizes and prices. 350 tillable acres, modern 
freestall barn’ and parlor. Nice 4-bedroom 
home $250,000. Petteys Agency, Box 146, 
Hartford, N.Y. 12838, or phone 518/632-5992. 


450 ACRES, 300 acres corn land. Beautiful 
112 stanchion barn, three 2060 silos, un- 
loaders. Machine sheds, swimming pool. 
Colonial 14-room home, 2 baths. Attractive 
place. $248,000. **Doctor’s charming estate — 
140 acres near Albany. 1806 Landmark home, 
18 rooms, 8 baths, 6 fireplaces. Barns. $165,- 
000. More land available. **Cobleskill area — 
small farm. 55 level acres. 1864 eight room 
and bath home. Stock barn, henhouse, equip- 
ped saphouse. $49,500. **2400 feet Oswegatchie 
River frontage, 210 acre farm. Excellent 8 
room home. 54 cow barn, other buildings. 
$71,500. With stock, equipment $110,000. Free 


lists, please state your wants. Wimple, Real- 
tors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. Phone 518/875- 
6355. 


Says Bee Elwin Cross of Silver Creek, N.Y., who nals 90 Eastern cows, ath a 16107M, 3.5%, 564F rolling DHI average: 


“TO ME, A COW IS LIKE A MACHINE. 


SHE’S GOT TO PRODUCE 
A LOT OF MILK, 
AND NOT GIVE TROUBLE!” 


When a Commercial Dairyman evaluates a cow, he looks at her 
ability to produce milk easily and profitably. 


Eastern has developed the Certified Al Sire, to meet these goals of 
Commercial Dairymen. 


Eastern Certified Al Sires are selected and culled on the basis of 
their ability to transmit profitable milk production traits to their 
daughters. Traits such as sound, strongly attached udders with well 
placed teats, wearable legs and feet, satisfactory udder clearance, 
good dispostion, rapid milkout, and high production. 





ere 


LS AS TEAM SPECIALIZING IN HIGH PRODUCING, WORKABLE, 
WEARABLE, TROUBLE-FREE COWS FOR COMMERCIAL DAIRYMEN 


Wy, 









(607)272-2011 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


COOPERATIVE, INC. 
P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


In New England and 
New York Contact: 


Technician. 


In California, contact: 
Peter Dupuis, 1770 
West Santa Ana-101, 
Fresno, Calif. 93750 
Phone : (209) 222-9123 


All other areas 


information on pricing 
and ordering. 
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your Eastern Professional 


contact: your Al Co-op for 
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November Issue............ Closes October 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 








FOR SALE — 100 farms in Central New York 
State. Mostly in high lime, Honeoye, Ontario 
soil district. *F104 — 400 acres, 200 tillable, 
130 freestall barn, separate pole barn for 60 
heifers, milking parlor. Gravel loam soils, al- 
falfa land. Two good 5-bedroom houses, 2 
Harvestores, 3 concrete silos — $250,000 bare. 
Can be bought complete, more land available. 
*F56 — 480 acres, 420 tillable alfalfa soil, 2 
very good double houses, remodeled. 22x60 and 
20x65 silos, pipeline milkers, 94 stanchions, 
tail-to-tail straight-thru barn. Large level 
fields. $265,000. *F50 — 1,040 acres, 800 till- 
able, Ontario loam. 140 freestall milking par- 
lor, new house, $525,000. *F43 — 429 acres, 
365 tillable, good alfalfa land. Good 56 
stanchion barn, 2 houses. Owner financed at 
7%. Excellent for partnership. $325,000 com- 
plete. *F-33 — 229 acres, 220 tillable, of best 
well-drained level Honeoye in the State. Ph. 
7.6. Good 58 stanchion barn, excellent house, 
two 20x70 silos, machine storage. All in one 
block, 60 acres alfalfa, large fields. $250,000. 
*i-30 — only 4 years old, 170 freestall, plus 
60 for heifers, double DeLaval 200. All build- 
ings like new, no add-ons. Excellent house, 
inground pool. 264 acres, more land available. 
Complete with machinery and 100 mature 
cows. $340,000. *F-39 — 215 acres, 200 till- 
able, 30 acres of clear alfalfa, some bottom 
land. Very good 56 tie stall barn, 2 year old 
20x70 Harvestore, 3 year old 24x65 concrete 
silo, 4 bedroom house. $150,000. *F-57 — 200 
acres, 150 tillable, Ontario soils, 75 freestall 
barn, 2 silos, milking parlor. $80,000. Owner 
financing, extra land for rent. *F-105 — 
excellent remodeled house, very good 50-cow 
barn, 4 tractors, excellent machinery well 
kept, approx. 100 acres excellent soil. Will 
earry 50 cows and young stock. Complete $105,- 
000. *F-81 — 394 acres, 275 tillable, 2 good 
houses, both remodeled, good barns, 68 milkers, 
half registered, 20 heifers, 4 tractors, all 
equipment, complete operation $205,000. *F-40 
— 146 acres, 100 acres level, big fields, 5 bed- 
room house. Owner 7% financing. Good 39 
$106,000. *F-119 — Good 48- stanchion barn, 
16x40 silo, 140 tillable alfalfa soil, plus 100 
acres of pasture. Good house, $79,000. *F-124 
stanchion barn. Soil well drained Honeoye. 
— 3 excellent houses, owner’s showplace. Ex- 
cellent 120 cow barns, 4 silos, 500 acres, 300 
acres tillable, mainly Honeoye. $300,000 bare. 
*F-125 — Excellent 104 acre farm. Good re- 
modeled house, 30-cow basement barn, Ontario 
soils, good equipment. $82,500, bare or com- 
plete. If you are thinking of selling, call us 
before you have an auction. We have buyers 
for complete operations. Complete farm list- 
ings needed. D’Amato Broker, P.O. Box 111, 
Clyde, N.Y. 14438. Phone 315/923-7176. 


ATTENTION FARMERS: A fine selection of 
farms available at farmers’ prices. Call or 
write Paul Bouman, farm broker, 234 Boyd 
Street Ext., Montgomery, N.Y. 12589. Phone 
914/457-3466. 








FARMS WANTED 





PRIVATE PARTY seeks dairy farm with 150 
or more tillable acres. Must have all modern 
equipment, stanchion or tie stall barn for 
minimum of 60 cows, good house. Prefer Mo- 
hawk Valley area, but not a must. No brokers! 
Frank Berlen, 448 East Third Ave., Roselle, 
New Jersey 07203. 


‘Order one loop chain 
GET SPROCKET FREE! 


Send this ad with your order 
for one of the chains listed be- 
low and we'll include a match- 
ing sprocket at no extra cost! 







“Zippy” 
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December Issue........ ..Closes November 1 


Order two chains — 
3RD CHAIN FOR $2! 


Send this ad with your order 
for two Loop Chains plus $2 
and we'll send 3 Loop Chains! 


For saws with a 
called cutting 
length of: 


LAP-PENMN Frc. 


P.O. Box 179-4H 
Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 
(2008 E. 33rd Street) 
Phone 814-453-4481 


i 
Ce} 
Py 
Publishing and closing dates 


: N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 
PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


FL 





FARMS WANTED 


January Issue... 


...Closes December 1 





HAY & STRAW 


35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 





RATES 


ADVERTISING 


initial or group of numerals. 


Send check or money order to 


ee 
HELP WANTED 








BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 225 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 


WANTED: DAIRY FARMS, vacant land. 
Buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, Land Broker, 
234 Boyd Street Ext., Montgomery, N.Y. 
12549. 914/457-3466. 

WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 





QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


NEED FARMS TO SELL in Eastern and 
Central New York. We are qualified to make 
farm appraisals! Give us a call! Richard E. 
Posson Realty Inec., R.D. #38, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. 


WANTED — DAIRY FARM tto lease with 
option to buy in Mohawk Valley or Catskill 
region of New York State. 40 - 50 cow bare 
farm. Call collect — 607/882-4474. 





FARM WANTED — to buy. Young farm 
family with established reg. herd needs farm 
for 80-100 milkers (plus youngstock). Prefer 
freestall parlor setup. Have full equipment and 
20 years experience. Some financing needed. 
Farm must have enough good land. Please 
reply to Box 369-LA,. Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. Will 
answer promptly. 


‘FURNACES 





MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE .- cen- 
tral heating system, welded 11 gauge steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatie controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Dealership inquiries invited: Marathon Heater 
Company, Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
13803. 607/849-6736. 





GINSENG 


GINSENG SEEDS, for planting. Over $6,000 
possible growing %4 acre. Roots bring over 
$40.00 per lb.; for information, prices, write 
Blueridge Ginseng, Rt. 7, Ft. Payne, Ala- 
bama 35967. 


GINSENG BRINGING high price. Have fin- 
est seeds, planting roots. Full information — 
F. B. Collins, B30, Viola, Iowa 52350. 


GINSENG & GOLDEN SEAL. Quality plant- 
ing stock available. L. McLean, R.D. #3, Box 
120, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 13439. 














GREENHOUSES 


x 12’. Build yourself for 
$50.00 or less. Eight different plans $2.97. 
Includes hotbed. Guaranteed. Werth’s, Box 
1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 


GREENHOUSE 8’ 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Stvaw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE- all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 


phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 18339. _ 





FOR SALE: All types of hay and straw 
delivered by truckload. Will also load trailers. 
Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, N.Y. 
13165. Phone 315/789-2660. 


HAY WANTED — good quality. We haul, pay 
at seale. Finger Lakes area only, or closer. 
Fred Messling, R.D. #2, Bangor, Pa. 18018. 
Phone evenings 215/258-4483. ee 


BALED HAY for sale. Will deliver subject 
to inspection or sell at barn. Write or call 
person-to-person after 6:00 P.M. J. W. Christ- 
man, RD 2; Fort Plain, N.Y. 13339. . Phone 
518/993-2224. 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.J. TECHNICIAN - A 
person with desire to sell and provide cattle 
artificial insemination service in New York 
or New England. Qualifications: At least a 
High School education; at least 5’6” tall; 
willing to relocate; agricultural or related 
experience preferred; skills in working with 
people. Benefits: Outdoor work; liberal sales 
commissions; car allowance; supplemental 
benefits; earn while you learn (base salary, 
free training, A.I. equipment and supplies). 
Send - brief resume on past experience to: 
Eastern A.I. Co-op., Inc., Box 518, Ithaca, 
New .York 14850. 


WANTED: MARRIED, EXPERIENCED milk- 
er and herdsman for 125 cow dairy. Must be 
an ambitious Christian who desires a Chris- 
tian atmosphere to work .in. Vacation and 
housing furnished. Box 369-KZ, Ithaca, .N.Y. 
14850. 


WOMAN TO HELP care for invalid husband, 
share household duties. Live in pleasant 
country home. References. Phone 315/387-3878 
eollect after 8 P.M. 


WANTED — SALESMEN to eall on dairy 
farmers in New York State, New England 
and Pennsylvania. We will pay you liberal 
commissions to sell high producing dairy cat- 
tle. If you have the desire to earn big money, 
call or write: M. Barmann &. Sons, RD #4, 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. Phone 914/343-6875 
— Evenings — 914/348-8381. 


MARRIED MAN over 30 — permanent job. 
Responsible person with experience in garden- 
ing, maintaining buildings, fences, also care 
of small equipment and farm tractor. Farm 
work is done by others. Good: salary, benefits. 
Job available now. Wife to help occasionally 
light housework, plain cooking. Must both be 
in good health, drive car and like dogs. Small 
comfortable house for couple only, near Free- 
hold - Redbank, New Jersey. All utilities. 
References necessary. Write giving experience, 
phone number, address — Box 369-LC; Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 

















GOOD HOME OFFERED in exchange for 
light housework. Phone 201/365-0324. 


Take advantage of these great values right away. They won’t be repeated 
soon. You'll get brand new, professional quality products, equal to the 
best on the market — GUARANTEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK WITH 
NO QUIBBLING. These offers expire 

December 31, 1975 





3 Order Chain, Bar & Sprocket 
GET EXTRA CHAIN FREE! 
Send this ad with your order for a 


Hardnose Bar, 
Sprocket Set, 


Loop Chain and 
and we'll include 


another Loop Chain at no extra cost! 


OFFER NO. 1 
1 Loop Chain & 
FREE Sprocket 


OFFER NO. 2 
2 Loop Chains 
3rd Chain for $2 


Zip-Penn Chipper Chain is available in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” and 1/2” 
Pitch, and made up in loops to fit almost every current saw make and model. 


OFFER NO. 3 Bar, 
Chain & Sprocket Set 
with 2nd Chain FREE 


10” to 12” $11.25 $24.50 $31.25 
13” to 14” $12.25 $26.50 $33.75 
15” to-16” $13.25 $28.50 $36.75 
17” to 20” $15.50 $33.00 $41.75 
21” to 24” $17.75 $37.50 $48.75 
25” to 28” $19.75 $41.50 $54.50 
29” to 32” $22.25 $46.50 $61.75 
33” to 36” $24.25 $50.50 $68.60 


Chain illustrated is Zip-Penn standard 3/8” pitch. 


FOR FREE CATALOG ONLY 


Get big savings on chain in loops and reels; 


saw parts; 


hardnose, sprocketnose and bow bars; other 
files, 
wedges, etc. — plus volume discounts and 
other special offers. Write for FREE catalog 
to Zip-Penn Catalog Office, :Box 43073-4H, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243. 


sharpening equipment, 


SALESMEN, SUB-WHOLESALERS sell East- 
ern’s line of gifts and specialty merchandise. 
Write for details. Eastern Trading Co., Drawer 
30, Gloucester, N.J. 08030. 
















Bi TENQER 
> AMR PRIVSTS 





Harry Ennis, sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 
field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed - income, training . pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 
Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








HONEY 





NATURAL EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover 
Fallflower or Buckwheat. 5 Ibs. — $6.25 
three 5’s — $15.50; six 5’s — $29.00; one 6 
— $51.00. Postpaid, insured to 3rd zone. W: 
use stainless steel extractors, tanks. Lan; 
Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. Route 77, Gas 
port, New York 14067. i 


HONEY FOR SALE: Now available — Old 
fashioned Buckwheat honey, also Fall Wild 
flower and some Northern White Clover. Writ: 
for prices or phone 607/657-2517. Howland 
Apiaries, Berkshire, N.Y. 18736. 





HORSE TRAILERS 





DEAN SAWYER ‘“‘Flying L” horse, stock anc 
industrial trailers — Route 98, Attica, N.Y 
14011. Phone 716/591-1758. 





MAPLE SYRUP 
PURE MAPLE SYRUP — Fancy and No. | 
in 30-gal. drums, gallons, half gallons, quarts, 
pints. Send for price list. Bertis Jump, RD 2, 
Bainbridge, N.Y. 13733. 607/265-3369. 





PURE MAPLE SYRUP — Gallon $13,50; % 
gallon $7.25. Prepaid 8rd one. Cook’s, RD 1, 
East Freetown, N.Y. 138055. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books. and 
tools.. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RX, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 
“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Grandma’s 
Natural Remedies for arthritis, overweight, 
wrinkles, skin spots, pimples, bladder, nerves, 
sinus, constipation. Send $1.00. Frontier 
Shop, Bax 9832-W, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 














LOW PRICES on hard to find country recotd 
albums — old style country — new style 
country. Free circular. Write: Uncle Jim 
O’Neal, Box A-26, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEED EXTRA LONG TIMBER, planks or 
just plain lumber? Saw your own with a 
“TLumber-Maker” $39.95, or “Mini-Mill”’ 
$49.50, Alaskan Sawmill attachments $90.00 & 
up. These are attachments that fit your 
chainsaw. Stop in, see for yourself — demon- 
stration on site.. Dan Hudon Sales, Wood- 
cutters Headquarters (10 miles north of 
Utica), Barneveld, New York 13304. a 
46 -DOUBLE-EDGE stainless steel razor 
blades. Guaranteed 10 shaves or more—$3.00. 
Guaranteed refund. Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 
221 — Fair Haven Station, New Haven, Conn. 
06518. : Beate é 
FREE-FIRST LESSON, ‘“‘Learn Chord Play- 


ing’. Piano, organ. and guitar. Davidsons, 
6727AA Metcalf, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 
66204. 





YOUR PICTURE, wife, any relative, sport 
team, look beautiful on new wrist watch — 
free catalog. Espinosa Company, 838 Riverside, 
New York, N.Y. 10032. 


NEW STOVES (Box, Pot Belly, Franklins, 
hard-to-find Parlor Heaters). All are solid 
east iron! Pony carts, weather instruments, 
bird houses and feeders, kerosene lamps and 
heaters, milk pasteurizers, fireplace furnish~ 
ings, books. Things for home, camp, garden 
farm. Stove Catalog D-1 — $1.00 non-refund- 
able. General Catalog (includes stoves) $3.0! 
refundable. W. F. Landers Co., P.O. Box 211 
Springfield, Mass. 01101. 413/786-5722. 





Down-to-earth Tools, Old-time Hardware 


) Farm and Garden, Stock and Dairy Key 
Pea Shetlers {TENS FOR may y Grist Mills | 
Corn Cutters oS _ yy new coos ‘4s, Pumps , Lamps | 
Windmills 250 PAGE CATALOGLE Water Rams | 
Harness $3.00 (refundable) Buggies | 
Wash Pots Cumberland General Store Much More | 


DEPT. AGO RT.3 BOX 479 CROSSVILLE, TN 38555 #® 
, (Continued on page 42) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILD NATURAL STONE houses, fireplaces, 
outbuildings, Need pickup, hand tools — no 
experience! Guaranteed ‘‘House of Stone’”’ 
manual, $3.00. Stonehouse 309, Sweet, Idaho 
83670. 





MEN’S INTEREST 


PATENTED SNOW PLOW fits automobiles or 
trucks. Write: Rollway Products, 3494 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 938, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD 21 eintan oath aD 2oeeOliverss ols 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 20% off on new under- 
earriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and lcaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


BRUNNER ONION HARVESTER — 12 
rollers, Wisconsin V-4 engine, excellent con- 
dition. 201/637-4409. 

















COUNTY WINNERS 
ROLLED SUGAR COOKIE 
CONTEST 


All across New York State, hun- 
dreds of Grangers have competed in 
this year’s Rolled Sugar Cookie Con- 
co-sponsored by 


test, AMERICAN 






NEED HELP 
PLANNING 
YOUR NEW 
BUILDING ? 





PLANNING SERVICE 
FROM WICKES 


BUILDINGS 


When you invest in a new build- 
ing you want to be sure it’s 100% 


right. Built right, priced right, 
planned right for your special 
needs. 


Which is exactly what you get 
from Wickes. A building that’s 
designed and engineered to 
meet your needs by our own 
staff of registered Professional 
Engineers. And it won’t cost you 
a penny extra. 


So if you want what you want, 
but at lowest cost per sq. ft. 
just ask us for a little free pro- 
fessional help. You'll get more 
building for your money if you do. 


| to fit your budget 


Waterville. New York 
Box 356 e (315) 841-8949 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Box 667 e (717) 421-2185 


Saegertown, Pennsylvania 
Box 669 « (814) 763-4481 


Ephrata, Pennsylvania 
Box 300 ¢ (717) 733-2312 


Northumberland, Pa. 
R.D. #1 (717) 275-5672 


Professionally Engineered Pole Buildings 
coe) este GORD mas Mea, ae 
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| Wickes has a Credit Plan 


Call collect or mail coupon today for more information. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-410, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
INigYen 1084.0) 


“USED CONVEYOR | Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Tele- 
phone 652-4596. t 


LOADER — HOUGH H80R. Rugged loader 
for either industrial or farm. Better for farm 
use than a tractor loader. Unused since being 
completely rebuilt — $4900. Bernard Merwarth, 
RD 2, Easton, Pa. 18042, 1-215/252-6665. 


EDGAR KELLY — DISTRIBUTOR Solo Chain 
Saws and accessories — P.O. Box 176, Win- 
throp, N.Y. 13697. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Call 315/389-2011. 


LONG — BLUE LINE Fall Sale: 
$3956. — 445 Dsl. $4445. — 560 Dsl. 
900 Dsl. $8892. — 1100 Dsl. $9792. — FOB 
prices. Belarus 60 HP air cooled Dsl. $6100 
— 70 HP Dsl. $7200. Acres of equipment and 
new parts for old machines. Don Howard — 
815/394-3413. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT: 
Truck Bodies, Mid 








“BELTING” 








350 Dsl. 
$5554. — 





Omaha_ Standard 
Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 
Back Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ships available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, Inc., Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 
18021. Phone 315/253-5782. 


AGRICULTURIST and State Grange. 
We are now approaching the most 
exciting part of the contest, and here 
are names of the Pomona winners 
who will take part in the state finals 
to be held at Saratoga Springs later 
this month. 

Watch for our December issue and 


FREE PROFESSIONAL -=;", 





123 456 789 
JOHN A JONES 





FOR SALE: SAWMILL — 
ft. carriage, 





Sunset tanks 
Dairy Equipment, 
14009. 


NINE 


Soules: 
17320. 


1971 


condition. 


pull 


type 


es 000.00. 


field 


chopper. 


Box 


Ab” ft. 
40-inch Disston 
Serious replies only. Paul E. Seabrook, R.D. 
2, Fairfield, Pa. 


USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. 
at wholesale prices. 
Ine., 
716/492- 1698. 


125, 


WANTED: -2-ROW corn snapper head — Fox 
Arnold Hanson, 


10-YARD TRUXMORE Garbage Packer 
on 1968 Chevrolet. Used once a week. Excellent 
Write George 

(12564. 


Schenevus, New York 12155. 607/638-7411. 


ways, 16 
saw. 


es. New 
Modern 
Arcade, 


Miller, 








BRUSH CUTTING ATTACHMENTS E-Z & 
150 Homelite saws — $90. C. Loomis, 
N.Y. 


bridge, 


13733. 


BUY-SELL-OR-TRADE new 01 


milk coolers. 
Sunset. F. A. Lick & Co., 


or used ~ bulk 
Distributors of Mueller, Girton, 
30 Park Ave., Au- 


burn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252- 4473. 





WANTED: 6 CLY WARDS Tractor. Two 34” 
9 hole wheels. Any condition! John Latulipe, 


RR #1, Bombay, N.Y. 12914. 


PLANNING A NEW BARN? Having sold 
200-cow herd, we have disassembled all barn 
equipment and have for 
package only: 
with Triple Tube cooling; 
Badger 


stalls; 
cows, 











Bain- 


TRACTOR AND COMBINE SALVAGE, ?Dia- 
tion’s largest tractor dismantler. Largest :n- 
ventory in U.S. We ship nationwide. Ca|l/ 
write: Worthington Tractor Salvage, Wor~h- 
ington, Minn. 56187, phone 507/372-2911. 


SURGE QTO MILKERS — A six milker se up 
complete with randels and auto. wash maai- 
folds. Half price. Must sell. Harmony Dale 
Farms, R.D. #2, Box 331, Phillipsburg, NJ. 
08865. Phone 201/859-2616. 


WANTED TO BUY — Jacobs or Winchar er 
wind generators. Any condition. Brian Min>:r, 
South Street, Barre, Mass. 01005. Phone 6 7/ 
355-4064. ua Si A 
FOR SALE — FOR LEASE — For Rent: We 
currently have 21, 4-W-D farm tractors (65 
to 225 HP), 91 new and used 2-W-D, mos’ ly 
late models (25 to 160 HP). Mr. Farmer, 
don’t leave that large, high value corn crop zo 
unharvested due to wet weather, rent or pur- 
chase a 4-W-D that will harvest it. In stock: 
Front loaders for County 754 & 1164, frent 
blade for M.H. 101, 7 & 9 shank Glencoe Soil 
Savers, Miller Disc, 50-80’? Howard Rotavato's,. 
Dick Brady, Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 164'5. 
814/474-5811. 











sale as a complete 
Ross-Holm automated 


— 315/682-6171 — Manlius, N.Y. 13104. 


a story of the finals. There'll also be 
pictures of all winners who are pres- 
ent at State Grange Session on Mon- 


day morning, October 27. 


COUNTY 


Albany 
Allegany 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chautauqua 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cortland 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
Erie 

Essex 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Genesee 
Greene 
Herkimer 
Jefferson 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Madison 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Niagara 
Oneida 
Onondaga 
Ontario 
Orange-Rckl nd 
Orleans 
Oswego 
Otsego 


Putnam-Wstchr. 


Rensselaer 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Schoharie 
Schuyler 
Seneca 
Steuben 

St. Lawrence 
Suffolk-Nassau 
Sullivan 
Tioga 
Tompkins 
Ulster 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
Yates 


GRANGE 


Potter Hollow 
Yorks 
Binghamton 
Cattaraugus 
Auburn 
Fredonia 
Veteran 
Algonquin 
Peru 

Elizaville 
Miller 
Mundale 
Mount Hope 
Collins Center 
Wadhams 
Maple Leaf 
Crum Creek 
Corfu 

Climax 
Litchfield 
Carthage 
Belfort 
Keshequa 
Lenox 
Fairport 
Florida 

Pekin 
Steuben 
South Onondaga 
Wide Awake 
Montgomery 
Barre 

Parish 
Worcester 
Gleneida 
Hoosick 
Greenfield 
Scotch Church 
Windy Ridge 
Tyrone 

Lodi 
Woodhull 
Hammond 
Sound Avenue 
Hortonville 
North Barton 
Ulysses 
Plattekill 
Mohican 
North Granville 
Wolcott 
Varysburg 
Crystal Valley 


COUNTY WINNERS 


WINNER 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mae Sanford 
Eugene Bledsoe 


Florence Harrison 
Joyce Sheldon 


Clarence Cuykendall 


Marjorie Kent 


Clarence Landmesser 


Florence Gorton 
Margaret Stafford 
Brita Dykeman 
Camilla Herrick 
Florence Tweedie 
Agnes Depew 
Edward Butzer 
Emily Pierce 
Margaret Hunter 
Laura Claus 

Ida Steiner 
Doris Mason 
Yvonnie Wenzel 
Mabel Rowell 
Margaret Kuhl 
George Hall 
Erwin Hertel 
Naoma Osburn 
Clara Ripley 
Robert Bower 
Howard “Schrider 
Lorraine Williams 
Angie Payne 
Laura Rowe 
Mark Turner 
Arreta Ware 
Linda Grosfent 
Helen Shaw 
Carleton Philpott 
Ransom Talbot 
Edith Elder 


Louis Weidman 


. Joan Howell 


Clara Close 

Loie Husted 
William Hadlock 
Vernon Wells 
Erika Euker 
Gladys Shipman 
Sarah Nivison 
Bernard Kopaskie 
Naomi Sawn 
Margaret Walsh 
Elinor Chapman 
Margaret Gerhardt 
Dolores Whitman 


NEW SECRETARY 


Frank M. Fitzgerald of Brighton, 
New York, a suburb of Rochester, 
has been elected executive ee 


of three 
wide agricultural 
associations, 
based near Roch- 
They are 
the New York 
State Horticultur 
al Society, 
New York State 
Vegetable Grow- 
ers, and the New 


ester. 


state- 


all 


the 


York State Flow- 
er Industries. 

A native of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Fitzgerald majored in horticulture 
and agricultural education at the 
University of Tennessee, where he 
also earned his master’s degree in 
agricultural economics. 
has included 27 years with the Agri- 
cultural Division of American Cyani- 
mid, from which he took early re- 
tirement in 1973. 





F. M. Fitzgerald 


His career 


parlor 
170 Badger free- 
feed conveyor system for 
Complete price $18,000. Call Bill Lipe 
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FOR SALE — John Deere 1-row corn picke: — 
Model 18. Excellent condition $1800. Cont ct 
Crawford Argotsinger, Gloversville, New York 
12078. Phone 518/883-5510. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. 
Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trecs, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, be:- 
ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple S.., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 

STARK BRO’S. NEWEST CATALOG fre! 
Full-color display of full-size apples, peachcs, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, TOSes, “Vines. | Starke Bros, 
D105A5, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


1976 GROWERS CATALOG — (50th year). 
Thousands of items. Many unusual. Trees, 
shrubs, plants, seedlings, seeds, books, pots, 
tools, supplies. Stamps appreciated. Mellin- 


ger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 
PERSONAL 


ATTENTION FARMERS and land owners -— 
small party of Connecticut rabbit hunters 
would like to lease or otherwise pay for priv- 
ilege of hunting on land where rabbits ave 
plentiful in cedars and brush country, etc., in 
Eastern New York State only. Box 369-L}, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


REAL ESTATE 














VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 238414. 


FOR SALE: 70 acres — beaver pond, good 
fishing, several hundred Christmas trees, 1.3 
acres of wood and timber. Phone Harold 
Albright at 518/895-2628. $40,000 will hold 
part mortgage. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4148, office-home. 


FOR SALE: 70 acres — beaver pond, good 
fishing, several hundred Christmas trees, 1.3 
acres of wood and timber. Phone Harold A'- 
bright at 518/895-2628. $40,000 will hold part 
mortgage. 


FLORIDA — NORTHWEST AREA, 40 Pied 
from famous Panama City’s white sand 
beaches, Washington County. 2 acres — _ re- 
modeled 8 rooms A/C, 1% baths, carpetins, 
draperies, new kitchen, R/O family room 
woodburning fireplace. Leaving state. Make 
offer. Clifford Smith, Rt. 1, Box 249, Cary- 
ville, Florida 32427. Phone 904/535- 2062. 


ANCIENT TAVERN — before railroads; tea 
large, sturdy rooms; splendid rural location; 
5-acre lot—$35,000. Ralph T. Barney, Canaan, 
N.H. 03741. 


FREE CATALOG! 
edition of rural property! 
ties described, pictured — 
homes, businesses — recreation, 

Selected best throughout the U.S.! 
states coast 1) 








Exciting Fall-Holiday 
Over 5,400 prope!- 
land, farms, 
retiremen’. 

75 years’ 


service — 700 offices, 42 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largesi: 
Strout Realty, Inc., 7-RT S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 606038. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 





SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots: 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compresse' 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bon? 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 6', 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 

BALED SHAVINGS in truckload lots. Cli’- 
ford Hay, Inc., RD #1, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
12043. Phone 518/234-7165. 

rt ead ink Nai DAL, eel = aN ae ee NE, 


SIGNS 





NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Law 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printin: 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamiltoi 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 style:. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. Joh? 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New Yor < 
13104. 


100 NO HUNTING or Trespassing one- Pato 
$8.00. 100 2-color heavy Posted and Patrolle 
— samples 25¢ (save this adv.). Postpai. 
Evans Press, 44 N. 10th St., Reading, P:-. 
19601. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


MARRIED DAIRY FARMER, 48, wants pos- 
tion on estate or beef, hog farm. Georse 
Franchomme, c/o George Kirk, 11 Ruel St, 
Adams, Mass. 01220. 








SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! 


Get new in- 





proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Fre? 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohi? 
458138. 
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TIRE CHAINS 


3INDER CHAIN and Tire Chains for farm 
ractors, cars, trucks, graders, heavy duty — 
ow prices, prompt shipment. Freight prepaid 
hipments over $250. Write for chain catalog. 
°>hone orders collect 901/527-5601 — Southern 
2arts Corp., Box 7035, Memphis, Tenn. 88107. 


TOBACCO 





‘TOBACGCO”! Sweet flaked ~ chewing, pipe. 
igarette smoking — 3 pound package $3.95. 
-ostpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
3toker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 








YOUR group want an especially arranged 
cour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
sentury will make. all arrangements for 
zroups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





- Burpee’s New 


° 1976 Garden 
: : Catalog 


-FREE | 


Featuring new, ex- 

citing vegetable and 
flower varieties for 
the home gardener. 


The new 184-page Burpee Garden Catalog 
is yours free. It is a comprehensive plant- 
ing and growing guide, with over 1400 
vegetables, flowers, fruits, shrubs, trees, 
and garden aids. Plus many helpful hints 
from Burpee’s horticulture experts on how 
to have a better, more productive garden. 
Send for your free Burpee Catalog today. 
Will be mailed to you.in January 1976. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 5796 Burpee Bldg., Warminster, 
PA 18974; or Clinton, IA 52732; or Riverside, CA 92502 


(Please write to nearest address) 
e@e2e2eeeOeeoeeeee00888088008008080 


WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 











Coveralls - blue, sizes 38-50... 


Matching Bante eeaiitts es 
Pants only 89 


; joa ..3.08 
Shirts only.. 1.19 
Ae jackets — 
- Dark colors’ 36-42....00..2.0... $2.99 
Heavy twill pants—28-32___._..... 1.75 
_ Ladies Smocks S-M_................. 1.00 
Short counter jackets, 

Gil eSIZOS its oss ree ee eer 1.39 
Shopcoats — white, 

size 38 44 
Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. QO. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 





GLUE 
LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


|| Send for further information and prices. 
Box A- 210, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 











FARMERS - FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 
f \ Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 


(red, white and blue stripe). 
142’’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 


Button End — $3.95 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Harvard Rd., leet Mass. 01460 


25¢ For Brochure 





TATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT AND 
IRCULATION of American Agriculturist. and The Rural 
few Yorker published monthly at Ithaca, NY filed October 
, 1975. Required by act of Oct. 23, 1962. (1) Publisher, 


\. James Hall, Ithaca, NY; Editor, Gordon L. Conklin, 
rumansburg, NY; Managing Editor, Albert Hoefer, Jr., 
thaca, NY. 


2) The owners are: American Agriculturist Inc., Ithaca, 
NY;:American Agriculturist Foundation, Inc., Ithaca, NY; 
\. James Hall, Ithaca, NY; Albert Hoefer Jr., Ithaca, NY. 
Average No. Copies Single Issue 
' Each Issue during to Nearest 
Preceding 12 Months Filing Date 
Total No. Printed 140,978 135,000 
Paid Circulation 
1. Dealers & Carriers None None 
2. Mail Subscriptions 135,809 129,432 
Total Paid Circulation 135,809 129,432 
Free Distribution 
by Mail, Carrier or 
Other Means 1,474 1,254 
Total Distribution 137,283 130,686 
Office Use, Left Over, 
Unaccountéd, Spoiled 
After Printing 3,695 4,314 
Total 140,978 135,000 


| certify that the statements made by me above are 
correct and complete. A James Hail, Publisher 
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$4.00. 


Box 1518, Dept. F-41, 


TRAVEL 

ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts .take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264- 5309. 


BRASS BEDS, player pianos, a victrolas, old 
wooden furniture. Me 23. Gaiser; 7 Box” 130; 
Stillwater, Pa. 17878. 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS purchased. Write: 
E. W. Galvin, Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., 
Springfield, N.J. 07081. 











WANTED: PARKER and Fox § Shotguns i in 
good condition. Will pay $1,500.00 for Parker 
410 gauge. Martin Swanson, 254 Main St., 
Chatham, N.J. 07928. 


COLLECTOR OF old engines will buy and 
provide good home for your faithful old 
flywheel gas or steam engine. Fred Hickerson, 
Box 602, RD #6, Newton, N.J. 07860. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! 











Can in min- 


utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 





MONEY IN DONUTS — make new " greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 lbs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


FREE BROCHURE. Frontier Booklets on 
making Sourdough, Folk Medicine, Wines, 
Beer, Barbecue. Write: Frontier Shop, Box 
9832-B, Forth Worth, Texas 76107. 


FAVORITE CANNING RECIPES! Zucchini 
pickles, jar sauerkraut, eatchup, green toma- 
to dill-pickles, ripe tomato relish — $1.00. 
Hamiltons, Box 238-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill Inter- 
national, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
2338-5 s New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


COLLECTORS: The more you know, the 
luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Col- 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year. 


FREE QUILT PATTERNS in Quilter’s 
Newsletter Magazine, plus catalog illustrating 
hundreds of quilt patterns, quilting stencils, 
pre-cut metal patterns, quilting books, sup- 
plies, kits, fabrics — 75¢. Quilts, Box 501- 
F29, Wheatridge, Colorado 800383. 


BEAUTIFUL! “PRIDE OF AMERICA”, 
American ‘quality’ ball point pens. Now 
with “colorful’’ American flag caps! 16 for 
$4.95; 32 for $8.00 (postpaid). Satisfaction 

Exclusive Products Company, 


guaranteed. 
103 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. _ 
Seana: 


HELP YOUR CHILD learn to read. 
effective method. Kit. Inexpensive. School 
inquiries invited. IRRAA, Washington Mills, 
NSS. ‘13479. 


NON-PROFIT GROUPS, 
ages. Raise funds selling Mohawk’s' Super 
Serubbers. Outstanding product. Long-time 
European favorite. No investment. Shipping 
paid. Return privilege. State interest. 
FRRAA, Washington Mills, NYE: 13479. 


CRANBERRY RECIPE BOOKLET: You'll 
love these. Cranberry mayonnaise cake, bread, 
cookies, crisp, cobbler, pudding, ete. Send 
$1.35. Addie’s, 2670-AG24, Jackson, Eugene, 
Oregon 97405. 


“FARMERS’ ALMANAC COOKBOOK. Hi Tested 
recipes! Hardcover, 382 pages. Originally 
published $5.95, now $3.95 postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion -guaranteed! Glenn Smith Enterprises, 
Akron, Ohio 44309. 


CLOTHING FACTORY REMNANTS — for 
quilts, doll clothes, throw pillows, aprons, ete. 
10 lb. assortment — $4.95, postpaid. Our gen- 
eral merchandise catalogue, many bargains 
with each order. Write: HSE, 123 Elizabeth 
St., Pittston, Pa. 18640. 























Tndivi dans: All 











D’JA HEAR ABOUT the Farmer’s Daughter ? 
Modern, Traditional and Sentimental — 3) dif- 
ferent bottles of perfume to suit our multi- 


woman, $50.00 value only $8.95 per set of 
8, 2 sets $16.00, postpaid. Conscent, Box 2244, 
Darien, Conn. 06820. Dealer inquiries wel- 
come. 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 





GIFTS — HUMMEL pendulum clocks, pictures 
with music $12.95. Hummel music boxes $10.95 
postpaid. One year guarantee. 42 different 
Old World poreelain figurines, 10 different 
Dutch Dolls. Write for catalogs. Eastern 
Trading Co., Route 45, _Wenonah, N.J. 08090. 


OLD PRINTS, ETCHINGS. Colored. Country 
scenes. Old books, boys, children’s, poetry. 
Lists. Please specify. Joseph L. O’Neil, 16 
Denvir Street, Dorchester, Mass. 02124. 


GENUINE HANDPAINTED Delft tiles, Delft 
chandeliers. Pewter: birth plate. Dutch Pro- 
ducts + S. Co., 14 S. Main St., Yardley, 
Pa. 19067. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF. Huge 1975-76 
catalog actual sample sheets 75¢ to $1.25 
single roll. 73 different selections. Send 35¢. 
Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. F382, 812 W. Main, 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 

DIABETIC? ON A DIET? Scrumptious treats. 
Sugarfree cakes, cookies, pies, jam, sherbert, 
apple crisp, cheesecake, fudge. Send $1.00. 
Carol-AC Gonshorowski 2670. Jackson, Eugene, 
Oregon 97405. 


























Cruisete on 
(Continued from page 34) 


join us in February. Your all-expense 
ticket covers everything — all meals 
and tips aboard ship, escort service, 
deck chairs and shore excursions. 
You'll have nothing to do but relax 
and enjoy every minute of your vaca- 
tion. 


Vacation of a Lifetime 


We wish we had room to tell you 
all about our Rail and Sea Around 
America vacation from December 
28 to January 21. As it is, we can 
give you only the briefest of descrip- 
tions. 

From New York, we go by train 
(optional air travel if you desire) to 
Chicago and then through Kansas, 
Colorado and New Mexico to Los 
Angeles. We'll be there on New 
Year's Day for the Rose Parade, and 
arrangements will be made for those 
who wish to attend the Rose Bowl 
Game. We'll also visit Disneyland, 
Hollywood, San Diego and many 
other places of interest in southern 
California. 

Next we board the Royal Viking 
Star of Norwegian registry to begin 
a 16-day cruise, taking us through 
the Panama Canal and ending at Ft. 
Lauderdale in Florida. Ports of call 
are Mazatlan, Puerto Vallarta, Car- 
tagena, Curacao and Montego Bay. 

The Royal Viking Star is truly a 
floating palace, elegant in every re- 
spect. All staterooms have two lower 
beds, private bath, telephone, three- 
channel radio and a host of other 
luxurious features. 

There is still time to join our 


Model 146 


With 4” 






Model 1437— 
another tough 
Bush Hog harrow 
for.up to 21’ of plowing 
power. 


KS BUSH: 


“It’s not a Bush Hog 
if it doesn't say Bush Hog.” 


DIVISION OF 
ALLIED racoucrs CORPORATION 






When it comes to heavy-duty plowing, 
BUSH®HOG Model 146 is the best buy for 
your money. Hitch it to your 60 or more horse- 
power tractor for unmatched plowing power. Avail- 

able in light, regular, and heavy-duty models. 
A’’ steel frame construction, 
thick blades on heavy-duty models, and 6’ to 

13’6” cutting widths. 

sign for greater trash clearance. 
Hog Model 146. You'll like the way 
it’s put together. 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda air tour 
from November 24 to 29. Our hotel 
is the world-famous Princess, located 
just a few minutes’ walk from the 
marvelous shops of Hamilton. You 
won't even have to miss the tradi- 
tional turkey dinner, and it will cer- 
tainly be one of the most unforget- 
table Thanksgivings you have spent. 

While you're in Bermuda, your 
tour escort will make arrangements 
for whatever activities appeal to 
you. Maybe you'd like to take a 
cruise to Treasure Island with a bar- 
beque lunch and calypso entertain- 
ment, or a sightseeing drive to St. 
George with stops at Devil’s Hole, 
the aquarium, Lili perfume factory 
and Gun Powder Cavern. Of course, 
you can sun and swim at the Pool 
Terrace or at the Princess Beach 
Club where natural coral rock for- 
mations surround a velvety-soft sand 
beach. 


Meet us at Buck Hill Inn 

Travel Service Bureau and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist would love to see 
you at our Get Acquainted and Re- 
union Mixer Weekend at the beau- 
tiful Buck Hill Inn, located in Penn- 
sylvania’s scenic Pocono Mountains. 
The time is November 7-9. 

Youll enjoy strolling through 
Jenkins. Woods to Buck Hill Falls, 
also the travel films and slide shows, 
as well as the many facilities the Inn 
offers. There’ll be wonderful meals, 
good fellowship, prizes from around 
the world, and a preview of our 
complete tour-cruise program for 
1976. Make your reservation now. 


UGH ENOUGH 
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Clean efficient de- 
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See it today! 
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Heating Invention Gives You Advantages of... 









She 


HOT WATER HEAT WITHOUT PLUMBING! 


S HOMCRNS 


Now your family can enjoy the most 
wonderful indoor comfort in coldest, 
blustering weather! Provided by INTER- 
THERM’s soft, gentle, quiet, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat — without 
drafts or cold floors —that’s also the 
Safest, cleanest, most healthful, econom- 
ical heat possible today. And without 
a central hot water heating system. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Individual 
Hot Water Electric Baseboard Heaters 
Takes the Place of Oid-Fashioned, Ex- 
pensive-to-Install, Space-Taking, Heat- 
Wasting Cenfral Heating Systems of All 
Types. And costs much less to insta!l 
and maintain than any type of (oroperly- 
installed) natural or propane gas, oil or 
coal-burning central heating system. Be- 


Thermostat Control Maintains the 
Solution at Exactly the Temperature 
Necessary for Perfectly - Balanced, 
Floor-to-Ceiling Warmth at All Times 
— Regardless of Outside Weather. 


INSTALLATIONS ALREADY 


Permanent Systems for Entire Homes—Portable 

















i 


INTERTHERM, 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
BASEBOARD HEATING 





Now Available wiih 
INTERTHERM Air Conditioning. 


Models for Single Rooms 


cause it requires no furnace, boiler, 
pipes, ducts, flues, chimney, fuel storage 
tank or bin. And it has many advantages 
over conventional, electric resistance 
heating of all types. 


a 
SEE 


Patented Inner Works, Shown By Diagram 
Below, Makes This Possible. Consists of a 
copper tube inside of which an electric heat- 
ing element and a water-antifreeze solution 
—which never needs replenishing —are per- 
manently, hermetically sealed. Electricity 
heats the water-antifreeze solution — which, 
in turn, heats the rooms. 


Portable Model is Easy to Carry. Plugs into 
any 115-volt outlet. 
e 


Protect yourself against oil and gas shortages 
and skyrocketing prices. Tell your dealer, 


builder or architect you want INTERTHERM 
heating! 











No too-hot and too-cold periods. No 
overheating to carbonize dust parti- 
cles that irritate nose and throat, 
dirty room furnishings. Can’t cause 
fire hazard. Can’t burn child, pet or 
scorch drapes — if they come in con- 
tact. Many more advantages. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and 
a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating 
Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- 
modeled Home, if Desired, for which 
send us plans or room measurements. 
No obligation. Mail coupon today! 





MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


| INTERTHERM INC.; Dept. B-10S 

| 3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full in- | 
formation, and prices, | am interested for heating: | 
{) Single, cold, hard-to-heat room. | 
(] My entire home, 

LJ Office, nursing home, motel, school, etc. 


INAV Ose pasts Sr ars etrepetc robe atte < Phones ctsicine ces 
INTERTHERM INC. | ; | 
3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-10S | Address merece ere ccccnccccec cc secees Zip wees rceee | 
St. Louis, Mo. 63110 sen | town a | 


TOP QUALITY SEED — 


GOOD PAIR! 


AND FILL 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


Dealers to Serve You from Pennsylvania to Maine. 


Distributed in the Northeast by Seedway, Inc. 


In New York, Northern Pennsylvania, Maine and Vermont by Seedway Dealers 
In New Hampshire by Merrimack Farmers Exchange, Concord, N.H. | 
In Massachusetts, Conn. and Rhode Island by Farm Bureau Association 


Waltham, Mass. 
P.O. Box 685 
Hall, New York 14463 


The Home of Quality Seeds 


md 





SEEDWAY. 








Dollar Guide | 


"NORMAL" farming practices will be exempt from final 
regulations issued by the Army Corps of Engineers 
governing the discharge of dredged or fill material into 
navigable waters ... says Assistant Secretary of the Army 
But USDA is still concerned because 
courts are forcing Corps to develop regulations, and what 
the Army Engineers say may not suit the judges! 


Victor Veysey. 


ORGANIC ACIDS will successfully preserve high-moisture 


corn if correctly applied. Cost as compared to drying 
about the same below 25% moisture... 


preservation at higher moisture levels. 


in favor of acid 


COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE Leo O'Brien, Jr. of 
Vermont has resigned ... effective in October. He will 
become an adviser to Senator Leahy. 


CENSUS FARM is now defined as ''any establishment from 
which $1,000 or more of agricultural products are sold 
or would normally be sold during a year.'' New definition 
will result in decreased number of farms. 


EGG CONSUMPTION continues to sag ... annual per- 


capita use is now 275, down from 314 in 1971, and more 





than 400 in the 1940's. 


UNLOADING SILAGE from horizontal silo should be done 


by scraping downward on face of silage, not up. An 
upward scraping separates large layers of silage and 


promotes spoilage by allowing air into the remaining 
material. 


REAL ESTATE SALES can bring an enormous income-tax 
obligation. Minimize by an installment sale wherein not 
over 30% of the sale price is received by seller in the year 
of sale. Seller then pays tax calculated on that portion of 


the principal and interest received during each taxable year. 


NONFAT DRY MILK supply over the world is soaring... 
European Community 800,000 metric tons, New Zealand 
160,000: tons, and -U.S.1240, 000: 


FRESHWATER WETLANDS ACT, now law in New York 
State, gives government considerable authority over all 
wetlands larger than 12.4 acres. Law appears to exempt 
commercial agriculture, however. 


FLUID MILK SALES in N.Y.-N.J., Niagara Frontier and 
Rochester markets were up by 1.4% first six months of 
1975 compared to same period in 1974. 


CALVING INTERVAL is important to profitability of a 
dairy cow. One producing 13,000 pounds of milk, and 
calving back in 12 months makes as much or more profit 
as one producing 17,500 pounds of milk and calving back 
in 16 months. 


GOVERNMENT GRAIN BINS have all been sold... ending 
a 35-year-era during which Uncle Sam stored surplus farm 
commodities in government-owned structures. 


HOG PRICES should stay high well into 1976 ... U.S. out- 
put Oct.-Dec. will be 25% below same period in 1974. 


GROWN IN N.Y. State is product-identification logo being 
offered growers by NYS Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. It may legally be used on any farm product 
grown in the Empire State. 


CHEESE PRODUCTION in the U.S. set an all-time record 
of 2,930 million pounds in 1974, up by 9% over 1973. 


NEDCO and Dairylea will implement a restructuring of 
Cooperative Marketing Agency on October 1. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 
Mr. Arthur Clark, Houghton 

TAX Lefunc same eee tp es $624.08 
Miss Anna Orth, Monsey 

Refundvontorde tats ya) ay eee 5.12 
Miss Diane Aznoe, Redwood 

Refund on magazine. ........ 3.50 
Mrs. Raymond Cruthers, W. Shokan 

RefUndron:plantsmmsst cng teers 14.05 
Ms. Esther Dimick, St. Regis Falls 

Accountsclearede ts. 1 ee 28.22 
Mrs. Frank Muller, Earlville 

Refundionuplants secu sien cl nla 2 09-7, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Clarence Houseberg, Gap 
Retundsonsoncetun usec = nit 15.90 
Mrs. Irvin Heitzenrater, Punxsutawney 


Refundionvordertun fet. su nee 4.80 
Mr. Ikle Morrison, Ohiopyle 

Refundion=treertewen caer tre tens 5.85 
Mr. Fred Sperr, Ringtown 

Refund on plants ....... moze O 
VERMONT 
Mr. George Isham, Williston 

Refundsonishoesi sa vesuen- eds 24.69 
CONNECTICUT 
Mr. Edgar Norton, Wolcott 

Refundioniclocke, ms cer en 34.40 
Mrs. Esther Waldorf, Roxbury 

Refundisontordetias: seseiae aun 2EZS 





SEND MONEY OR ELSE 


“Send us $7.50 and we won't 
insert your credit file in a large 
computerized data bank.” The 
Credit Bureau of Nashua, Inc., 
Nashua, New Hampshire, does not 
use those exact words — but that is 
what they are saying to recipients 
of their form letter. 

You can obtain “sole possession” 
of your credit file if you send them 
a fee. The implication is loud and 
clear. If you do not send them the 
money, thousands of people will 
have unlimited access to details of 
your private and business life. 

They ask, “Is your privacy in 
jeopardy?” and then proceed to let 
you know that indeed it is unless 
you pay to have the report turned 
over to you. Where I come from, we 
had a name for that sort of thing. 


“IREPLACES 


Guidelines on fireplace operation 
ind data on the properties of wood 
or burning in fireplaces were of- 
ered in this column over a year ago. 
The response was startling. 

Since that time, considerably more 
material has been gathered. This is 
being combined with the previous 
material and is available on request. 
With cold weather on the way, it 
is again time to make sure you will 
»e able to enjoy this most pleasant 
source of supplemental heat through 
‘he long months ahead. 

A volunteer fireman wrote us a 
year ago: “I like my wood heat. 
Used right, it’s hard to beat.” If you 
do not want to be among the several 
thousand people who require emer- 
gency room treatment for fireplace- 
related injuries each year or among 
the well over 10,000 homeowners 
who yearly suffer house fires directly 
related to fireplaces, you'd better be 
aware of the dangers involved as 
well as the unmistakable pleasures 
to be enjoyed. 

Send a stamped, self-addressed 
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envelope for a copy of “Fireplace 
Data” to: READER SERVICE, P. O. 
Box 370-FD, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


DOUBLE HUSTLE 


A subscriber tells us that he 
paid for a year’s subscription to 
MONEYSWORTH magazine so he 
could take advantage of their offer 
to help him check on his Social 
Security account “absolutely free.” 

What this subscriber was not told 
was that anyone can ask at any time 
for a free statement of his SS earn- 
ings from the Social Security Admin- 
istration, P. O. Box 57, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21203. A person needs 
only send a post card asking for such 
a statement, being sure to include 
his SS number, date of birth, printed 
name and address, and handwritten 
signature as it appears on his SS 
card; or he can obtain a special 
printed card from his local SS office. 

When our reader received his 
first issue of MONEYSWORTH, it 
contained a flier with an envelope 
attached. There was a form to be 
filled out requesting the SS state- 
ment — and also a subscription ex- 
tension form! 

The flier read: “To enter your 
subscription extension and discover 
the balance of your Social Security 
account, simply fill out both blank 
forms on the envelope below and 
mail the envelope, enclosing payment 
for your subscription extension.” 

In other words, this outfit got a 
one-year subscription and then went 
for a one-year renewal (for a total 
of $10) for “helping” our reader get 
something that is available to him 
for the asking, the only cost being 
an eight-cent post card. 

The flier further states: “If you're 
like the average American, the bal- 
ance in that account is the single 
most valuable financial asset you 
possess” and “the next best thing to 
buying a winning lottery ticket!” 

The implication seems to be that 
the SS account belongs to the indi- 
vidual like money in the bank; 
whereas, of course, it is merely the 
basis on which benefits are figured. 


SIGNS & SIGNALS 


A program is well under way to 
create uniform traffic and pedestrian 
control devices throughout the 
country. Many main highways al- 
ready have the standardized signs, 
and it is hoped that the changeover 
will be complete on all roads in the 
country by the end of next year. 

In an effort to avoid initial con- 
fusion, some of the first signs carried 
explanatory words; but permanent 
signs will have only illustrations or 
symbols on them. New uniform 
traffic signals are being phased in 
more gradually. 

A full-color folder titled “New 
Look in Traffic Signs and Markings” 
can be secured from the Office of 
Public Affairs, Federal Highway 
Administration, Washington, DC 
20590. Single copies are free. 


North American Pays 


Recently, when local agent Bob Utter of Delhi, N. Y. 
delivered benefit checks, it was clear to see why it pays 
to carry a combination of North American policies. 


MEDICAL EXPENSE AND 
WEEKLY INCOME BENEFITS 


Jehiel Liddle of Hamden, N.Y., a town 
board member, was to inspect a new 
machine. Before the lights went on in 
the garage he misstepped and fell into 
a grease pit. With multiple fractures of 
the leg he spent eleven days in the 
hospital. He received $1170.00 in med- 
ical expense benefits and $921.45 in 
weekly income benefits. 





Mr. Liddle wrote this letter of thanks: 


“I think that no farmer should be without North American insurance. I 
don’t see how you pay so much for so little cost. 

I've paid a lot more for other insurance and in this accident I drew a 
whole lot less from them than North American. 

I appreciate the personal service from your local agent Bob Utter and 


without hesitation recommend North American.” 


, 


WEEKLY INCOME FOR 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Burton Reed of DeLancy, N.Y., walk- 
ing to the bathroom at night in his new 
home opened the wrong door and 
plunged down the cellar stairs. Frac- 
turing a vertebra, he never went to the 
hospital as the doctor x-rayed him, 
put him in a back brace and sent him 
home to recover. Mr. Reed received 
$2450.00 in weekly income benefits 
and $306.25 in medical expense 
benefits. 


This is his letter of thanks: 


“I've carried North American policies for years; then this past year Bob 
Utter showed me their new policies and I decided to take them out. 

When you take out insurance you hope you never have to use it. But, 
when I fell down stairs and hurt my back I was glad I had all the pro- 
tection with North American. 

I'm satisfied with North American and can highly recommend the com- 
pany and their local agent, Bob Utter.” 


LOSS OF LIFE BENEFITS 


Frederick Terry of Franklin, N.Y. 
drove his tractor down the road to visit 
his neighbors. Coming home, about 
dark, on a gravel road, somehow his 
tractor went off the shoulder then rolled 
down a bank. He was caught beneath 
and suffered crushing injuries which 
took his life. 


Receiving $4500.00 benefits Mrs. Terry wrote this letter: 


“I always kept the North American policies renewed on time when the 
notices came in the mail. I'm thankful I did for the benefits I now have 
received in my time of need. I didn’t realize I would be receiving more 
benefits because of the build up on the policies when I renewed them. 

We carry other insurance so realize that the cost of North American is 
low and the benefits high.” 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


P.O. Box 100 Ithaca, New York 14850 





Take one minute to consider the 
pay-off potential of a grinder-mixer. 


Then consider the one that does it 
best—the Farmhand Feedmaster! 






Save money. |Im- 


y prove feed qual- 
ity. A grinder- 
ie mixer helps you 

do both. You 


have more control over ingredient prices; you cut storage 
and handling costs. And feed quality is another good pay- 
off—fresh, top-quality rations mixed exactly 
when and how you want. You'll do all this best 
with the Farmhand Feedmaster—the only grind- 
er-mixer that combines more than 30 time- and 
money-saving features on one machine. Check 
the 82-bushel 815 Feedmaster or the 100-bushel 
830 Feedmaster...it'll be time well spent. 











FARMHANDG 


CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL.TELL YOU WHERE: 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. t20eeHoNeo Anew CODE 31577 a:8806 





AGRICULTURAL ASSET 
MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


Main Street 
Salem, New York 12865 
Phone 518-854-9225 


A New Financial Alternative For The 
Dairy Farmer In The State Of New York 


WE CAN: 


* Reduce Your Investment In 


Your Business By 4% 


* Increase Your Cash Flow By Reducing 


Your Short Term Indebtedness. 


* Enable You To Double The Size Of 
Your Current Herd With 


No Additional Investment. 


* Generate New Funds For 


‘Capital Investment 


* Increase Your Current Income. 


You read about us in the July issue of the American 
Agriculturist. We invite your inquiries. 
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Autumn's bounty ..... 
(Continued from page 32) 
home who are vegetarians. Years 
ago it was always students from 
other countries whose religion dic- 
tated that they not eat meat. Now, 
added to that group, are people who 
follow a vegetarian diet by choice. 
It is difficult to plan a satisfying meal 
when one is accustomed to planning 
around meat as the main dish. 

For those who are ova-lacto vege- 
tarians, meaning that they use eggs 
and dairy products, here is an ex- 
cellent dish including protein as 
well as starch. For anyone, vege- 
tarian or not, it is a tasty casserole 
and travels well to  dish-to-pass 
suppers. 


POTATO CASSEROLE 
2 cups creamed cottage cheese 
1 cup sour cream 
43 cup chopped onion 
1 clove garlic mashed with 
2 teaspoons salt 
5 cups cooked cubed potatoes 
4% cup grated cheddar cheese 

Paprika 

Combine all ingredients except 
the grated cheddar cheese. Put them 
in a buttered 1'%-quart casserole; 
sprinkle with grated cheese and 
paprika. Bake at 350° for 40 min- 
utes. Serves 6 to 8. 

Baked potatoes are a favorite, but 
many people avoid them if they are 
counting calories. The potatoes 
themselves are not high in calories, 
but the butter or sour cream piled 
on top adds up in a hurry. Here is 
a topping for them that is as good 
as sour cream and a lot less caloric. 
The same topping can be used as a 
dip or in any way you would use 
cold sour cream. It does not work 
in a recipe where it needs to be 
heated. 


MOCK SOUR CREAM 
Y% cup water 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 cup cottage cheese 
14 teaspoon salt 


Put all ingredients in blender con- 
tainer. Cover and blend at high 
speed until mixture is smooth. 

Autumn also brings the many 
varieties of winter squash to be en- 
joyed. There are many ways to fix 
it, but here is an. unusually good 
recipe. It is a nice starchy dish to 
serve with pork, and it is special 
enough to keep company with the 
Thanksgiving turkey. Try it now to 
see if you want it on that All-Ameri- 
can Eating Day in November. 

It is almost like a dessert. When 
this is part of the meal, a fresh fruit 
dessert such as pears with a wedge 
of cheese would be an appropriate 
dessert. 


SQUASH PUFF 


3 cups cooked, mashed squash 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs, beaten 
¥% cup orange juice 
% cup nonfat dry milk 
'% cup raisins - 
(golden ones are especially good) 
44 teaspoon salt 
% cup melted butter or margarine 


Combine all ingredients thorough- 
ly. Put into a buttered 1-quart cas- 
serole. Bake in «a 350° oven until 
set, about an hour. Makes 6 servings. 

Enjoy the good foods of autumn! 
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| Let’s talk. 


NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


ARCADE 
Larry Romance 


N 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 


CALVERTON 
Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CLARENCE CENTER 
Yoder Brothers. Inc. 


CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 


COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 


CROTON FALLS 
North Country Ford Tractor, Inc. 


DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
es Garage 


ELMIR 
E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 


FILLMORE 
Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 


GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GRANVILLE 

Moore’s Garage 


HAMMONDSPORT 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor 


HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HINSDALE 

Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. . 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON. MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc 
LOCKPORT. 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 


MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 


ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor. & Implement 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES . 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 


SHERIDAN 
Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 


DUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc 


FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, ‘Inc: 
FANWOOD 

Landpower Equipment, ‘nc: 


FREEHOLD 
Shore. Tractor. Co. 


PRINCETON 
Central Tractor & Equipment. Corp. 


SOMERVILLE 
Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SAYRE 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 











Ford Blue gives you room with a view 


Two doors let you get in from either side of this Ford Quiet 
Tudor cab. It’s quiet inside—only 84 decibels on a Ford 9600 
or 82.5 dB(A) on an 8600 producing maximum power. You 
have leg-stretching room on the 9-sq-ft rubber-cushioned 
deck. Enjoy an excellent work view, both fore and aft. Air 
conditioner and heater, optional. 





Ford Blue 8600. Smooth 110-hp performer 
Here’s weight, strength and power to pull six bottoms, even 
where conditions are tough. Big-capacity hydraulics provide 
for remote cylinders—lift heavy implements with ease. A big 
and easy-to-care-for dual element air cleaner contributes to 


the durability of the 401 cu. in. diesel engine. Ford builds 
these tractors to last. 


days with 
comfort 





ee 
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Acres go fast behind the 135-hp Ford 9600 


The big Ford 9600 provides quick response from its rugged 
and powerful turbocharged engine. Well-positioned controls 
and a roomy, comfortable seat make big jobs go fast and 
easy. You'll like the straight-line shifting. And optional Dual 
Power sends an extra surge of pulling power to the rear 
wheels, on-the-go at a touch of your toe. Convenience ex- 
tends right down to dozens of easy-care features. Come in, 
see for yourself how Ford builds long run ease and comfort 
into a tractor. 





Weights, power adjustable wheels, roll bar, seat belt and cab 
are extra cost options. Cab available factory-installed only. 


Ford- 
for the 
long run 











A free levograph test from your Surge dealer evaluates 
your vacuum system’s efficiency in minutes. 


Of all the equipment you own, none is 
more important than your vacuum pump, 
because the efficiency of your entire 
milking system depends on it. 

You can feed the right feed; cull your 
cows Carefully; and follow all the latest 
herd management practices, only to find 
you're being robbed by a worn or faulty 
vacuum pump. 

Right now, your Surge dealer is of- 
fering you a valuable, money-saving 
opportunity. At no cost or obligation to 


you, he will completely test your enti 
vacuum system using the latest vacuu 
system diagnostic equipment. 

Your pump may appear to be in g00 
running order, but there’s a good chanc 
it’s costing you money month-a‘te 
month. Since vacuum pumps wear 0 
gradually, many dairymen never recliz 
how inefficient their system has becom 
until the installation of a new pump or 
duces a noticeable increase in ‘nil 
production. 





Surge features help produce more milk, protect herd health. 


To maintain a constant 12”-13" 
of vacuum at the teat end, you 
need a pump that’s built to 
last, and has a high reserve 
capacity. A unit like the famous 
Surge Alamo vacuum pump, 
with features like: 

1. Continuous flood-type lu- 
brication that assures a better 
seal between rotor vanes and 
cylinder wall, providing maxi- 
mum air-moving capacity. 

2. An exclusive oil reclaimer 
system that reclaims, filters, 
and recirculates up to 95% of 
the oil from the pump exhaust. 
3. Filtered air intake to pre- 
vent dirt or other foreign mat- 
ter from reaching the rotor. 


4. Large oil reserve (11% gal- 
lons) reduces the chance of 
pump failure or injury due to 
a depleted oil supply. 

5. Oil level and temperature 
gauges tell you at a glance if 
proper oil temperatures and 
levels are being maintained. 


Contact your Surge dealer to- 
day. He’ll thoroughly test your 
present system at no cost, no 
obligation. Should you need a 
new pump, he’ll recommend 
the Surge Alamo model that’s 
right for your operation, your 
future. 


“You're a step ahead with Surge’’ 


SURGE 


For more information see your Surge Dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
2100 S. York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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Take on all kinds of chores 

Compact size and short wheelbase give the 40-hp Ford 
CL-40 surprising maneuverability. Four-wheel hydro- 
static drive. Smooth forward-reverse direction changes. 
Easy spin turns. Liquid-cooled 4-cylinder gasoline 
engine. The CL-40 offers rugged strength in an easy- 
handling, big-capacity compact loader. 
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Go smoothly through tight spots 
Pile on the work! Ford compact loaders can handle it. 
This 25-hp CL-20 gets through narrow doors and into 
tight corners easily. Speeds cleaning of aisles, stalls 
and pens, It features hydrostatic 4-wheel drive for 
smooth acceleration and deceleration. ““Turn-on-a- 
dime”’ maneuverability. Air-cooled engine. Here’s long- 
run performance in a mini-compact loader. 





Easy in, easy ouf— 
Ford compact loader: 
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This 30-hp Ford CL-30 loader and Big Blue spreader 
make a great manure handling team. The CL-30 features 
a strong V-4 air-cooled engine—exerts 2,900 Ibs break- 
away and 1,500 Ibs lifting force. Loader controls are 
combined with steering levers for maximum operating 
ease. Ford compact loader attachments include manure 
forks, buckets, dozer blade, posthole digger and more. 
Come in. Check out the nimble Ford 

compacts now, for the long run. 


Extra cost options shown 
include bucket, manure fork 
and pallet fork. Dozer blade 
not available for CL-20. 


Ford- 
for the 
long run 
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AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor Inc. 
BATAVIA 
Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BINGHAMTON 

Tri-City Ford Tractor 
CALVERTON 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


CLARENCE CENTER 
Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 


CORTLAND 
Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 


DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 


ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 





ELMIRA 
E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 
Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GRANVILLE 
Moore’s Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 
Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HINSDALE 
Cattaraugus Ford Tractor 
ITHACA 
Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 
Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 
Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 
Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 


MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 


ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 


PENN YAN 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 


U 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 


SHERIDAN 
Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 


SODUS 
DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 


WOODHULL 
Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg., Inc. 


FAIRFIELD 
Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 


FANWOOD 
Landpower Equipment, Inc. 


FREEHOLD 
Shore Tractor Co. 


PRINCETON 
Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON : 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SAYRE : 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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Robert Minard- of -Clintondale, New York, 
handles apples in. bulk bins. Photo: Earl 
Ainsworth. 
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Witha FARMI skidding winch 
your tractor becomes 
a productive forest machine. 


Illustrated is the FARMI JL 45 skidding winch. A peak combination 
of strength, versatility and efficiency, it is simply attached to the 
3-point linkage of a suitably large tractor (60 h.p. or more) and 

can be used for prebunching or skidding. Exerting a pull of 
9900 Ibs., the clutch automatically slips at the rated pull, 
eliminating any chance of damage. ¥2’’ wire rope is normally used. 
The clutch setting is easily adjusted. In addition, there is a 
companion winch, the JL 30, which can be used on all tractors of 
35 h.p. or more. This is the most versatile forestry winch on the 
market. FARMI skidding winches, No. 1 in Scandinavia, are easy and 
safe to operate and their good design and robust construction 
ensure almost unlimited life in continuous use to full capacity. For 
further information and the name of your nearest FARMI dealer, 
write Normet Industries Ltd., 150 Clearbrook Road, Elmsford, N.Y. 
10523. Telephone —- (914) 592-5790. 





Demonstration Rallies 


Watch for announcements of Demonstration Rallies, 
which will be held in many localities 
from Oct. 1 — Dec. 12: 


normet 


STALL CURBING » 


Makes the perfect bedding tender 
for your cows. It’s designed for 
easy upkeep. The thicker bedding 
gives extra comfort to your herd. 









¢ Keeps hind legs out of gutters. 
¢ Prevents udder injuries. 


¢ Helps prevent milk fever and down 
cows. 


¢ Heavy gauge galvanized steel. 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


Bose) Me \e ric Lemon 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 








PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 


The New York State Farm Bureau, in coop- 
eration with the Agriculture Council of America 
...and aided by New York City news media 
... undertook a City-Farm Swap in October. 
City families live for a weekend with farmers, 
and on later weekends the farm families will 
return the visit to their new acquaintances in 
New York City. 

Across the ages, there have been a number 
of wise words spoken that have relevance to 
this effort... for instance: 

— “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

— “Judge no man until you have walked in 
his moccasins two moons.” 

The gulf that has developed between city 
dweller and farm people is one of lack of under- 
standing... and the very real economic com- 
petition for the world’s goodies that is an occu- 
pational hazard of living. Efforts such as this 
one by the Farm Bureau are constructive in 
bridging that gulf, and are essential in the 
maintenance of the modified free-enterprise 
society we now enjoy. 


THEY SHOULD BE LIMITED 


There’s a legal gimmick called “limited part- 
nership” available to investors...a gimmick 
that in some respects is detrimental to farmers. 
The reason is that this stratagem to reduce 
taxes lures capital into agriculture beyond the 
economic realities of supply and demand. 

The limited partnership offers an investor the 
same protection as a corporation . . . the limited 
partner risks only those dollars he invests, and 
creditors cannot legally pursue him beyond his 
share of partnership interests. Unlike the cor- 
poration, however, the earnings of a limited 
partnership are subject to tax only once at the 
partner level. Corporate earnings are taxed at 
the corporate level, and again at the shareholder 
level when distributed as dividends. 

Additionally, if the corporation suffers tax 
losses, shareholders cannot ordinarily use these 
losses to offset other taxable income... but the 
limited partner can. Thus, the limited partner- 
ship offers people with high incomes an op- 
portunity to lose money in farming and make 
it up in taxes. 

This situation can, of course, be of short-run 
help to a farmer having major cash-flow prob- 
lems. An investor can sometimes be found who 
will inject high-risk money into such a farm busi- 
ness...again, because operating profit has a 
lower priority than is usually the case. 

Suppose you're a doctor with an income in 
six figures. Investments in grape-growing are 
presently considered fashionable anyway .. . and 
sometimes profitable. Put a swatch of money 
into a vineyard setup, and deduct from other 
income your share of the inevitable losses of the 
first few years when no income is generated 
because the vines are not yet bearing. You lower 
your income taxes significantly . . . and still have 
your investment in the vineyard business, which 
may well have appreciated substantially in 
value! In some cases, the tax savings have 
equaled or exceeded the original dollar invest- 
ment by the end of three of four years. 

Such investment causes instability in agri- 
culture... because making a regular profit is 
not necessarily a top priority. Thus, money may 
flow into the egg business, for instance, even 
though egg prices at the time might be ruinous- 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


ly low... further aggravating an already nega- 
tive situation. Farmers are willing to compete 
for their livelihood, but they justifiably resent 
seeing their life's work jeopardized because 
others merely seek to hide their profits. 

The “reform” of our tax laws should include 
provision to eliminate the squirrel-havens of- 
fered non-farm investors by limited:partnerships. 


LINKS TO LIFE 


A double-barreled 12-gauge shotgun of un- 
certain vintage hangs over my son’s desk in our 
home. The weapon is old enough, I suppose, 
to qualify as an antique...and might bring a 
pretty penny from a dealer in objects that were 
new in years long gone. 

Tucked away in a clothes closet is a drum 
that a relative of my wife’s once carried into 
the deadly thunder of the Civil War. It too, I 
suppose, would be considered a valuable item 
if offered at an auction. 

But we continue to keep these things... 
along with a few similar items that have come 
to us from our families and friends. Why do 
we treasure these things that only gather dust 
... Why not cash ’em in and buy something 
useful for today’s pressing needs? 

Because the old shotgun tells me each time 
I see it of a fateful day long ago when my 
father gunned down at point-blank range a 
maddened bull that was terrorizing the neigh- 
borhood. Raw courage mixed with fear is the 
stuff of which life is made...and that gun 
hanging silently on the wall challenges me to 
face down my fears when the times of testing 
come. 

And the drum, though silent now for many 
years, still reminds me that the nation to which 
I pledge my allegiance was once drawn white- 
hot from the fiery crucible of battle to be tem- 
pered in a pool of blood. That under-aged 
drummer boy of more than a century ago be- 
lieved deeply in a purpose beyond himself... 
how much we all need the stimulation offered 
by such commitment! 

So it goes...the odds and ends we've ac- 
cumulated that classify as antiques all link us 
to the lives of ancestors who once fought and 
sweated...cursed and cried...dreamed and 
despaired ... along the pathway of life it is now 
ours to tread for a time. We treasure them not 
for their monetary value or their dubious utility, 
but rather because they create a symbolic 
handclasp with those who have preceded us 
into the valley of the shadow. 


FIDDLING WHILE THE WORLD TURNS 


Most homeowners know that growing orna- 
mental trees from seedling to a pleasing height 
requires many years. Therefore, landscape plant- 
ing needs to be done as soon as possible after a 
new home is built. 

In a similar way, farmers know that wind- 
breaks for mucklands must be planted while 
looking toward future years. Every good farm 
manager occasionally looks ahead at least five 
years to plan what will be needed then to keep 
the business moving forward. A lot of lead time 
is required to get major projects planned and 
completed. 

Werre facing a future crunch in the generation 
of electric power because generating plants 


take years to build... and their construction ‘5 


' being endlessly delayed by environmentalis‘s 


who insist on nit-picking power companies to 
death. Sure, we need reasonable studies to in- 
sure such facilities will have minimal negative 
impact on the environment, but we need to 
build power plants! 

Insufficient generation capacity has already 
created emergency situations when power con:- 
panies have had to lower voltages by 3 to 5 per- 
cent. This, combined with inadequate wiring and 
overloading, can exact a toll of damaged motors 
at a dozen locations around the typical farm. 

Utility-company engineers tell me that the 
time lag between the start of planning and com 
pletion of a power generation plant is now 1) 
years...up from the seven years that was th 
case only a few years ago. The regulatory offi 
cials require a legion of studies and reports be 
fore construction can begin. 

Looking ahead to about 1980, federal energ 
experts predict a very severe shortage of electri 
cal energy. Unfortunately, it’s almost impossible 
to selectively cut off users of electric power uj 
and down rural highways and byways... al 
though I suppose that major industrial users o 
electricity could be closed down during powe: 
shortages as has happened in some cases whe 
natural gas supplies were squeezed by a colc 
snap in winter. 

The near-future potential for an energy short- 
age is much worse than generally believed. The 
massive credibility crisis afflicting government 
especially at the federal level, has dissipated 
somewhat... but persists sufficiently to cause 
the general public to ignore a very real (and 
growing) problem. 

Energy available per person is the bottom 
line of the framework undergirding any devel- 
oped and affluent society. Our lives will be sub- 
ject to very major changes when major electric 
power shortages develop...and agriculture 
will be at the head of the list of industrie: 
affected. 

Power doesn’t grow on trees, and generating 
plants... like trees ... grow slowly! 


REVERSE GEAR 


For many years, social scientists and govern- 
ment planners at all levels talked a lot about 
the migration of Americans to the cities. They 
said that “rural America is dying and has no 
future.” Just as the experts began predicting 
that practically everyone would soon be living 
in Megalopolis, that contrary species homo 
sapiens crossed em all up and began a reverse 
migration. 

And so U.S. population statistics from 1970 
to 1973 show 350,000 people leaving the cities 
and moving into rural America each year. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1973, there were 1.1 million 
more people migrating to rural and small-town 
areas than left them. And, during 1973 and 
1974, the number of new housing units built 
per 1,000 households has been greater in non- 
metropolitan locations than in the metro areas. 
Nationwide rural development is a_ strong 
movement, and one that is gathering momen- 
tum. 

This is evidence of something rural people 
all too often overlook...that living in the 
country has some great advantages over urban 
dwellings. More open space, fresh air, and 
neighborliness combine with less crime, traffic, 
and noise to make rural living more attractive 
than cities to millions of people. 

But the influx of new neighbors into the coun- 
tryside brings problems, too. Zoning to keep 
conflicting land uses separate becomes increas- 
ingly important ...some way to protect farmers 
and their land from harassment by non-farmer: 
is essential as farming areas gain new residents 

Let’s welcome our new neighbors into what 
they once called the “boonies”... where we've 
always felt at home... but let’s also push (and 
participate in) planning groups and other public 
agencies intended to minimize land-use conflict. 


American Agriculturist, November, 1976 
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Ime of farm saws 


inthe world. 
Culloch’s Pro 10-10 
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Ihd lightweight Pro 10-10 has a big 3.3 
tu. in. engine, automatic oiling, 16" bar. 
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better air filtration for longer engine life. 
Reliable, maneuverable, powerful—and now 
with Chain Brake. The Pro 10-10 is years 
ahead of its time. But ready for you today at 
your McCulloch Dealer's. $219.95* Other 
models priced as low as $109.95* 


professional tool than ever before. The Pro 
10-10 is the newest saw in our million-selling 
10-Series line, a worthy successor to the 
dependable Mac 10-10 Automatic. Its 
improved fuel tank/air filter design provides 
increased cutting time between refills, plus 


4On y McCulloch offers Chain Brake—the vital 
safety feature that many pros pay up to $30 
to Lave added to their saws—as standard 
sqLipment on every saw in the 1976 line. 
Hhis new feature makes the Pro 10-10 Auto- 


Ma ic, our finest farm saw, a more advanced 


Chain Brake stops a moving chain in milli- 
seconds, to reduce the hazard from kick- 
back. Locks chain any time you want it 
safely stopped. Locks chain for sharpening 
with engine stopped. Some day all saws will 
have Chain Brake. Today only McCulloch 
offers it as standard equipment on every 


1976 chain saw. 


VicCULLOCH 


Los Angeles, California 90009 


Chain Brake in engaged position, 


Chein Brake in disengaged position, 
chain stopped in milli-seconds. 


the'n running. *Manufacturer's suggested list price 


FUEL-SAVING SENSATION! 
SUBURBAN 


W©©DMASTER" 


with exclusive 
VERTI-DRAFT 
& Thermostat Control 
for 
Comfort 
Convenience 
Dependability 
Fuel Savings up to 50% 





Woodmaster’s exclusive Verti-Draft Air Flow System with the 
most efficient bi-metal thermostat known to science assures 
you 24-hour even heat using wood, a clean, plentiful fuel. With 
the truly automatic Woodmaster, you don’t have to build fires 
on cold mornings, and thermostat eliminates danger of over- 
heating. Firebox, firebox door, ash door, and flue collar are heavy 
cast iron; inner unit is 14-gauge steel. Deep ash drawer lets you 
remove ashes just once a week. Cabinet is rich mahogany, high 
silicone finish. Can be installed in fireplace openings and all 
types of flues. Made and sold by people with over 50 years 
experience in quality heating equipment. Burns up to 2-foot 
lengths of any kind of wood. Woodmaster means warm floors, 
even heat, real economy. 


SAVE NOW ON FUEL COSTS! 


Write for brochure and complete information. 


SUBURBAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. A-2 P. O. Box 6472 
Columbia, S. C. 29206 
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A typical family of four people eats this much food every year.. 


tons! Photo: DuPont Company 





Farmers 


feed 
you 


According to USDA figures, the 
average American family consumes 
5,288 pounds of food annually. A 
breakdown by category shows (all 
figures in pounds): 694 of meat and 
fish, 598 of fruit, 1,136 of dairy 
products, 1,154 of vegetables, 592 of 
grain products, and 394 pounds of 
poultry. Compared to 1951, the 
quantity consumed is about the same, 
but today’s food bill amounts to 
about 17% of disposable income... 
it was 23% back in ’51. 

Across those same years, a variety 
of programs have been designed to 
develop improved understanding be- 
tween non-farm consumers and the 
farmers who produce this awesome 
amount of food. One has been Farm- 


City Week, celebrated national'y 
this year from November 21 to 27 


The New York Farm-City Council 
has developed a bumper sticker 
with a simple but striking message, 
“Farmers feed you 3 times a day.” 
It’s printed on a high-grade vinyl so 
it will come off in one piece whe: 
the car is traded. 


_ 


Robert Cudworth of Skaneatele 
New York...a leader in the Ne 
York Farm-City Council . . . says th 
25,000 of these bumper stickers ha\ 
been distributed, and the next 25,0( 
are being worked on. They’re avai!- 
able for a nickel apiece from: New 
York Farm-City Council, Skaneateles, 
New York 13152. a 


<= 
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This bumper sticker (shown here full size) is red, white and blue... 
see story for details about ordering. 
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FARMERS 








‘a YOU 


Ney: SE Council, 


Skaneateles 13152 
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onsistently best in New York 


Farmers have dramatically increased the amount of Pioneers 
brand seed corn they plant in the last three years. Why? 
Consistently superior performance. 

Twenty million acres planted to Pioneer hybrids coast-to- 
coast is clear proof Pioneer performs best. 

New York farmers saw this consistently superior perform- 
ance last harvest. The hybrids below are the ones they say 
have a clear edge with New York weather, soils and farming 


mance of seeds or the crop pro- 
é thers rom may be adversely af- 
d by f ctors beyond our control 
ding er vironmental conditions, in- 
and «iseases, The limitation of 
nly an’ remedy attached to each 
pi Pione 2r brand seed is part of the 
Band c: nditions of the sale thereof. 
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practices. Look them over carefully here, in your Pioneer 
catalog and in the field. 

Then order enough for a substantial portion of your 
acreage. Your Pioneer salesman is the man to talk to soon 
about these and other dependable Pioneer hybrids for your 
area. He’s the only man who can put the world’s largest corn 
research program behind your corn crop this coming year. 


PIONEER. 


BRAND 


SEED CORN 


PIONEER HI-BRED INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


Eastern Division, Tipton, Indiana 


Pioneer is a brand name; numbers identify varieties. 
® Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. 





Pirates in the ports 


Imagine that you are in the busi- 
ness of selling firewood . . . and you’ve 
worked all winter to buck up a tre- 
mendous amount. In fact, you have 
so much wood that it’s obvious you 
can't possibly sell it all to the local 
folks. 

So you hunt around for another 
market... and find one in a distant 
city where the buyers want a lot of 
wood. You come home filled with 
joy that you've found a profitable 





sale for the product you've sweated 
so hard to create. 

But your neighbors hear about 
the new customer, and a sullen crowd 
gathers. “Selling to those city slick- 
ers will raise the price to us, won't 
it,” they growl. “Maybe youd better 
forget about all that unless you want 
us to cut off your electricity and 
telephone...and_ refuse to serve 
you in our stores.” 

A bad dream? A scene from a hor- 


ror movie? Nope, just a parallel to a 
new type of piracy seeking to rip off 
farmers. 

George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, has been teaming up with 
longshoremen unions to try telling 
American farmers that their mar- 
kets cannot include the Soviet Union 
...piously proclaiming that this pre- 
sumption of foreign-policy authority 
is done on behalf of consumers (and 
even farmers). It’s an act that has 
been on stage in one form or an- 
other before, and will be again. 

Actually, it was done more on 
behalf of union members . . . seeking 
to get a bigger piece of the action 
for sailors on American-flag ships, 
both for hauling grain out and oil 
back in. And, of course, Meany be- 
lieves that a crushing surplus of food 


Part-time farming rates full-time 


credit... 


and credit is only the beginning at Farm Credit Service. When you 
can’t devote full time to your farm operation, you need people you 
can count on to back you up for your credit related needs. At Farm 
Credit Service throughout New England, New York State and New 
Jersey, you can depend on good, solid backing from Farm Credit 
men who know farming as well as credit. They understand the 
special requirements of farmers ... large and small... and they’re 
always ready to help. For dependable credit for your farm re- 
quirements, call on a man who offers much more than credit. 


Your OWN 
Farm Credit Service 


Mi CRz, 
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in the United States is good for the 
members of his unions because such 
surpluses exert a downward pressure 
on the retail price of food. 

A great irony in all this is that the 
labor costs included in the price of a 
loaf of bread are more than twice 
the cost of the wheat required 0 
make the loaf. The activities of Mr. 
Meany’s organization at the wag»- 
bargaining table have far more levey- 
age in raising the price of bread than 
does the price of wheat. 

Furthermore, the sale of grain to 
the USSR is small potatoes compare d 
to the total sales of U.S. grains. ‘n 
1971, Soviet purchases were on'y 
1.7% of total U.S. agricultural ex 
ports, in 1972 (the year of the big 
grain sale to Russia) it was 7%, ‘n 
1973 back down to 2.4%, and on y 
1.8% in 1974. But OP George knows 
that selling food to the Russians ‘s 
an explosively-emotional issue after 
a quarter of a century of cold wer 
... regardless of the comparative 
dimension of those sales. 

Another irony is that George 
Meany knows full well that his or- 
ganization often uses the strike to 
create a complete shortage of labor 
at one location in order to drive 
wages up. And union pickets are 
quite ready and able to use violence 
if necessary to enforce a total mo- 
nopoly of supply. 

But when the farmers look as 
though they might tighten up the 
supply of domestic grain by selling 
as much overseas as possible, George 
Meany is ready to don his eyepatcl 
and take cutlass in hand to do ’em 
in! The actions of some people often 
appear difficult to comprehend... 
but it’s amazing how they consistent 
ly make sense on the basis of where 
the economic advantage lies, anc 
whose ox is being gored! 


Exports 


American farmers in the coming 
year will export almost 60% of thei 
wheat crop, about a fourth of th: 
corn produced this crop season, hal 
the soybeans, and 40% of the cotton 
Without this export market, much 0 
American agriculture would be in « 
shambles ...or begging Uncle San 
for massive subsidy and _ product 
storage programs. For years, farmer: 
have been admonished by people fa 
and wide to get out of the “federal: 
subsidy trough” and “produce for th: 
market.” Look what happened whe: 
they did just that! 

Mr. Meany, farmers would sure ap 
preciate a boycott next time on the 
loading for export of all U.S. industr: 
al goods so that tractor and truc’ 
prices would go up more slowly. © 
maybe you'd go for forcing workers 
to stay in a high-unemployment tow 
sO wage rates would have mor 
downward pressure ...rather tha 
letting workers seek jobs elsewher: 
If you encourage laborers to see 

the top dollar anywhere, what’s s 
wrong about farm products going t 
the highest bidder? 

Someday, I hope to see more fran! - 
ness in situations like this. I ca 
understand human selfishness . . . hav 
more than enough of it myself... s 
it would make more sense if Georg 
would just run up the Jolly Roge 
and organize his boarding party, in 
stead of piously smiting his breas 
and babbling on about being the sav 
ior of everyone, including farmers! “ 


American Agriculturist, November, 1915 
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MILK PRICES should climb some more this fall .. 
sales of milk and dairy products are going strong. 
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MERGING NEW ENGLAND MILK ORDERS (Boston Regional 
and Connecticut) is recommended by USDA. Provisions of 
the merged order would be patterned after the present 
3oston Regional order. Approval by cooperatives repre- 
senting 80% of the dairymen in the area is expected. 


(AX EXEMPTION is available for a five-year period to 
armers in New York State on buildings erected for 


agricultural purposes. 


‘or details. 


Contact assessors and county agents 


Farmers should insist on information about what figure 
the assessor carries on the new structure in the ''exempt'! 
column for those five years ... and remember that when 
the building comes back on the tax rolls five years hence, 


it should be at the depreciated value. 


MORE ASSESSMENTS by at least two milk cooperatives in 
Northeast were called ''certain'' by milk experts at press- 
time. Figures mentioned. were around 20 cents per cwt. 

around 30 cents by the other ... and to be 


levied on milk delivered October-December. 


for one co-op... 


EFMERGENCY LOANS are available to many farmers who 
have suffered property damage or severe production losses 
from natural disasters. Check with your nearest office of 
the Farmers Home Administration. 


POULTRY FARMS (36) that had 1974 business records 
summarized at Corne!l University showed variation in 
labor and management incomes per operator from $25, 000+ 
down to 10 having minus incomes. Eight of the 10 minus 
incomes were in the layer-only group, while 7 of the 9 with 
incomes over $25,000 were in the layer-and-grain group. 
The concept of recycling poultry manure through home- 
grown grain generally paid off handsomely. 


EGG RESEARCH AND PROMOTION ORDER has been 
approved by the USDA ... subject to a referendum by 
commercial egg producers (3,000 laying hens or more). 
To establish the order, two-thirds of those voting must 
approve ... or a simple majority if those voting represent 
at least two-thirds of eggs produced by all voters. 


HOG BUSINESS to be profitable for at least next nine 
months. Current prices are highest in history. August 
oork production was down 26% from year earlier, and was 
the lowest single month's production since 1966. Clearly 
illustrates impact supply has on price. 


APPIES for processing in western New York bringing 
$2.75 per cwt. (for largest size) ... and down to $1 per 
cwt. for smaller sizes. These prices are so low that 
many apples will not be harvested. 


BEEF CATTLE INDUSTRY has won approval of Beef 
Research and Information Act in House of Representatives. 
Measure would generate $30 to 40 million annually to 
sromote beef ... but plan must be approved by Senate, 
President Ford, and a majority of producers in referendum 
before it's implemented. 


FLUID MILK (Class I) sales were up in the northeastern 
order markets by 2.4% for the first 7 months of 1975 as 


compared to 1975. 


PESTICIDE supplies should be adequate for the 1976 crop 
season, the USDA reports ... with the possible exception 
of corn-rootworm insecticides. 


CORN SEED SUPPLIES appear excellent for 1976... so 
report several seed-company officials. 


American Agriculturist, November, 1975 





TOP LIne 


uses well water 
to pre-cool milk 


20-25 in the line! 


Pre-cooled milk goes into the tank as 
flavorful and wholesome as it comes 
out of the cow. Your compressor 
doesn’t have to work as hard. So you 
cut cooling costs. 


Secret of such economical, instant 
cooling is TOP LINE, an in-line pre- 
cooler. Stainless steel milk tubes 
are surrounded by a water jacket. 
Well water flows in one 

direction, milk in the opposite. 


Simple, effective cooling. FARM 
TOP LINE fits. any pipeline Se ence 


system. Works with any tank. 
Cleans in place. 


Put well water to work for you. 
Call Agway for details. 





The building 
with 
Straight sidewalls, 
All steel, More 


; i ace The Cuckler Citation? gives you 


more usable space than a-slant-wall 7__\, polef—1, or curvet-type 
structure and the price is right! 

Straight sidewalls let you use every bit of the floor space clear up to the 
eaves. Windows, partitions, shelves and a wide range of doors can go just 
about anywhere. There are no low-hanging roof trusses to get in the way. 

Cuckler all-steel Citation? farm buildings come in six clear span widths 


to 70’ and a choice of eight pleasing 
Cuckler 


colors. See your local Authorized 
® BUILDING SYSTEMS 











Cuckler Builder, or write: Cuckler 
Building Systems, Box 346, Monti- 
cello, lowa 52310. Plants in Monti- 
cello, lowa and Turlock, California. 
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Please rush me the free Citation? building literature. 
i Name 
Address 
City County 
State Zip Phone 
| Building use: 
AA-115 
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The 


house of 10,000 hens 


This family enterprise makes a comfortable living for six 


The large sign in front of the 150- 
year-old early-American brick farm 
home on Route 78 in East Highgate, 
Vermont, reads: Gagne Poultry Farm, 
fresh eggs. 

Marcel Gagne established his egg 
business at this location in 1965. He 
and his wife, Jienette, and their four 
children... Annette, 14; Stephen, 13; 
Angelic, 12; Keith, 11...are the sole 
proprietors. And therein lies one of 
the reasons the family is moving 
forward financially; now that the 
children are old enough, it is no 
longer necessary to hire outside help. 

East Highgate is in Franklin Coun- 
ty, which has the highest unemploy- 
ment rate in the state... about 11% 
as this is being written. There are 
two egg “factories” in the county, 
and both are doing well for several 
reasons. 

Poultry dealers in Vermont have 
a strong state association. Marcel is 
active in this, as well as in his 
county organization. The dealers 
also have the interest of a legislator, 
Gerald Morse, of Groton, who is 
concerned with their problems in 
the state assembly. And finally, the 
Extension Service at the University 
of Vermont is very helpful. 

The poultry dealers cooperate. 
“Sometimes I buy from other egg 
producers in the state and sometimes 
I sell to them,” comments Marcel. 
“They call me or I call them.” 

Marcel makes deliveries on Mon- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays to Rich- 
ford, Enosburg Falls, St. Albans, 
Swanton, Alburg and Highgate, all 
within a radius of 20 miles. On each 
trip he delivers 30 to 40 cases of 
eggs, each containing 30 dozen. 

He has 40 wholesale outlets, in- 
cluding groceries, restaurants, an 
old-age home, schools and the camp- 
ing areas. Barkyoumb, the other 
large poultryman, delivers to towns 
in his area...St. Albans and south- 
ward to Burlington. 

Many campers spend vacations 
in this county, and many Canadian 


by Harriet Dworshak 


neighbors weekend here, so that any 
slump in sales because of school 
closings during the summer is offset 
by the summer residents and camp- 
ers. There are also about 150 farm 
customers who buy from one dozen 
to 30 dozen eggs once a week or 
every second week. Boston market 
prices are used as a guide by the 
association poultrymen. 

In December of 1965, ten months 
after the Gagnes established their 
egg-producing business, their main 
henhouse was leveled by fire. How- 
ever, there were enough laying hens 
in his barn across the highway so 
that home-produced eggs were still 
available, and only a few customers 
were lost. 

They rebuilt immediately, with 
Marcel doing most of the construc- 
tion work himself. The new hen- 
house, fabricated of wood, with a 
steel roof and siding, is 238 feet by 
38. The sorting-grading room and 
cooler take 38 feet at the end of the 
building, which leaves 200 feet for 
the 10,000 laying hens that are kept 
in double-deck wire cages. 

Marcel’s decision to have a win- 
dowless, double-deck wire cage setup 
was prompted by his visit to two 
such henhouses in Albany, New 
York. He believes he was the first 
in Vermont to have the double decks. 

He keeps two age groups of lay- 
ing hens. He finds the Sexlink, a 
crossbred hen, is an excellent layer. 
When they first start to produce, 
the average is 90%, while the yearly 
average of laying is 65%. After the 
hens cease to lay well, the 5,000 
mature hens are trucked to a dressing 
plant in South Royalton, Vermont, 
or to Montreal, whichever market 
is higher. These birds are replaced 
with 5,000 five-month-old pullets. It 
takes the family two days to transfer 
the pullets to the laying house. 

Since the fall of 1973, when Marcel 
again became a carpenter and built 
a chick-raising house (108 feet by 
39) across the highway, the Gagnes 


Marcel uses his brand-new Ford van for deliveries. 





Annette 


haa) 


and 


Angelic, standing on 
a_ stool, 


graded 


cartons. 


have bought day-old chicks and 
raised their own pullets. 

Once the mature hens are out of 
the henhouse, the section they were 
in is thoroughly washed and disin- 
fected before the pullets are trans- 
ferred. Likewise, the pullet house, 
which has plastic-coated polypanel 
walls, is washed and disinfected. be- 
for the day-old chicks arrive. 

Each member of the family has 
his own duties. Marcel feeds the 
hens, cleans the hen and pullet house, 
and makes deliveries. Manure is 
spread on his farm lands, which he 
leases to his brother, an organic vege- 
table grower. 

Jienette pushes the “egg-collecting 
cart” up and down the 200-foot rows 
in the morning, and the two boys, 
Stephen and Keith, collect during 
the afternoon. 

Mid-afternoon finds Jienette and 
her two daughters, Annette and 
Angelic, in the sorting room. Jienette 
feeds the eggs into the candling ma- 
chine, taking out the “cracks” as 
she watches. Traveling along the 
belt line, the eggs are washed, dried 
and graded and the two girls put 
them into their labeled, pastel-col- 
ored plastic boxes and then into 
delivery crates. This takes about two 
and a half hours every afternoon. 


Feed System 


There’s an automatic feed system 
in the pullet house. Even so, Marcel 
checks the chicks every hour for 
the first week, then two or three 
times each day. Water cups in both 
houses are filled automatically from 
an artesian well, 365 feet deep, 
which delivers 26 gallons per min- 
ute. Until the baby chicks learn to 
drink, Marcel depresses the valve 


fey ame Las 
eggs 


into 






Every afternoon, 
Keith (left) and Ste- 
phen take over the 
egg-gathering chore. 





Jienette gathers eggs every mori 


in each cup every hour to keep it 
full of water. 

Both houses are constructed with- 
out windows. Lights are kept on 16 
hours daily in the henhouse and 10 
hours in the pullet house . . . one-half 
candlepower per cubic foot. 

A series of five fans in each house 
provides a ventilating system that 
replaces all the air in three minutes 
as it draws in fresh air. The hens 
furnish their own heat in winter. 
There are two hot-air heaters in the 
pullet house, where temperature is 
maintained at 82 degrees F. in the 
summer and 85 in the winter. A 
heater at each end warms the air 
before it is circulated. Each house 
has three thermostats. 

“With good housing and good feed, 
the mortality rate is kept down to 
a little over 3% per year,’ notes 
Marcel. “I’ve never had a problem 
with disease. In the summer, when 
all the fans and air conditioning are 

(Continued on page 15) 
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WHY WEAR WEIGHT? 





For walking in a winter wonderland, wear Tingleys. All 
are one-piece molded: long wearing soles on lightweight 
uppers. Made to fit easy over bulky workshoes. Reenforced 
at wear points. No cloth lining: wash, disinfect and dry in 
minutes. No clasps. No zippers. No foot dragging: see your 


Tingley dealer now. TINGLEY 


Tingley Rubber Corp., 200 South Avenue, S. Plainfield 07080 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS Agway Coop., Inc. 
ADAMS Belloff's Dept. Store 
ADAMS CENTER Queen's Farm Supply Store 
ALBANY Donnelly Shoes 
ALBANY Schaffer’s Dept. Store 
ALBANY Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
ALBION Family Shoe Store 
AMENIA Dutchess Surplus 
AMSTERDAM Amsterdam Agway Co-op Inc. 
AMSTERDAM Miller's 
ARCADE L. H. Hyland 
AUBURN Auburn Farm Store 
AUBURN Genesee Shoe 
AUBURN Liberty STore 
AUBURN Nolan's Shoe Store 
AVON D'Angelo’s Shoes 
BAINBRIDGE C. T. Eldred & Co., Inc. 


Lockwood Dept. Store 
Toggs 'n Bootery 
Agway, Inc. 


BAINBRIDGE 
BALDWINSVILLE 
BALLSTON SPA 


BATAVIA Batavia Agway Farm Store 
BATAVIA Cultrara Di Salvo Shoe Store, Inc. 
BATH Castle's Shoe Store 
BATH Harold’s 
BATH Orr’s Shoe Store 
BATH M. J. Ward & Son 
BINGHAMTON Binghamton Agway Coop. 
BINGHAMTON Fowler, Dick & Walker 
BOONVILLE Agway Coop. 
BRIDGEHAMPTON Agway, Inc. 
CAIRO Cairo Shoe Store 
CALEDONIA Avlin Agway 
CALLICOON Frank Popolillo 
CAMBRIDGE Agway, Inc. 
CAMERON HILLS Crawford Bros. 
CANANDAIGUA Davidson’s Shoe Store 
CANANDAIGUA C. Outhouse Feed & Coal 
CANISTEO Cleveland Sport Shop 
CANTON Grasse River Agway 
CANTON Wight & Paterson 
CASTILE Agway, Inc. 
CAZENOVIA Buyeau’'s 
CAZENOVIA Murray's 
CHATEAUGAY Chateaugay Co-op Mktg. Assoc. 
CHATEAUGAY Morris B. Pearl Co. 
CHATHAM Brown Shoe Co. 
CHAZY Chazy Hardware Inc. 
CHAZY Wayne Feed Supply Co. 
CHERRY VALLEY Cherry Valley Agway Branch 
CINCINNATUS Jackson’s Dept. Store 
CLAVERACK Agway, Inc. 
CLAY Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CLIFTON PARK Pic’s Shoe Store 


CLINTON Sauquoit-Clinton Agway 
CLYMER Clymer Agway Coop., Inc. 
COBLESKILL Cobleskill Farm Store 
COBLESKILL Hodge & Aker, Inc. 
COBLESKILL Schohaire Co. Coop. 
COHOES Cramer's Armory 
COOPERSTOWN Cooperstown Agway Coop. 
COOPERSTOWN Farm & Home 
COPIAGUE Copiague Men's Shop 
CORNING Harold's 
CORTLAND Farmline, Inc. 
CUBA Cuba Agway 
DANSVILLE Dansville Farm Supply 
DANSVILLE Perry Shoe’ Service 
DELHI Delhi Bootery 
DELHI McDowell-Walker Inc. 
DE WITT McKay Shoe Store 
DE WITT Rochester Shoes 
DOLGEVILLE Producers Coop. Inc. 
DUNDEE Dundee Agway Coop., Inc. 


DUNKIRK 
DRYDEN 

EAST AURORA 
ELMIRA 
ELMIRA 
ELMIRA 

EVANS MILLS 
FAIRPORT 
FALCONER 
FAYETTEVILLE 
FILLMORE 
FILLMORE 

FLY CREEK 
FORESTVILLE 
FORT EDWARDS 
FORT PLAIN 
FRANKLINVILLE 
FREDONIA 
FREDONIA 
FREWSBURG 
FULTON 
GASPORT 
GENESEO 
GENEVA 
GENEVA 
GENEVA 
GLENS FALLS 
GLENS FALLS 
GLENS FALLS 
GOUVERNEUR 
GOUVERNEUR 
GRANVILLE 
GREENE 
GREENWICH 
GREENWICH 
HAMBURG 
HAMILTON 
HAMMOND 
HANCOCK 
HEMLOCK 
HERKIMER 
HERKIMER 
HEUVELTON 
HICKSVILLE 
HOLCOMB 
HOLLAND-PATENT 
HOMER 
HORNELL 
HORNELL 
HORNELL 
HORSEHEADS 
ILION 
INTERLAKEN 
ITHACA 
ITHACA : 
JAMESTOWN 
JAMESTOWN 
JAMESTOWN 
JAMESTOWN 
JAMESTOWN 
JOHNSON CITY 
JOHNSON CITY 
JOHNSTOWN 
JOHNSTOWN 
KINGSTON 
KNOWLESVILLE 
LACKAWANNA 
LABRANGEVILLE 
LAKEWOOD 
LINWOOD 
LITTLE VALLEY 
LIVERPOOL 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
LOCKPORT 
LOCKPORT 
LYONS 


New York Store of Dunkirk, Inc. 
Dryden Agway Coop. 
Reynolds Agway 
Harold's 

Mr. Panosian’s 

Savino Shoe Store 
Agway, Inc. 

Fairport Agway 
George’s Shoes 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Fillmore Agway 
Fillmore Mill 

Anna Tory Yakos 
Crolle’s Agway 

Fort Edwards Agway 
Parr's Shoe Store 
McGee's Shoe Box 
Pomfret C&E 
Shearer's Store 
Moore's Hardware 
Fulton Agway Coop. 
Lockport Agway 
Geneseo Shoe Shop 

E. E. Miller 

Di Duro Shoe Store 
Super Army & Navy 

j . . The Outlet 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

. Van The Shoe Man 
Gouverneur Co-op Assoc. Inc. 
Kaplan's Dept. Store 
Granville Agway 

Miller Shoe Store 
Agway, Inc. 

H. P. Hood & Sons Farm Store 
Village Cobbler 

John’s Shoe Shop 
Hammond Agway 
McGranaghan Co. 
Hemlock Agway Coop., Inc. 
Agway Coop. 

Barling Shoes 
Richardson Hardware Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

Holcomb Agway 
Holland-Patent Agway Coop. 
Homer Men & Boys 
Harold's 

Jacob’s Shoe Store 
LaPiana Shoe Store 
Elmira Agway Coop. 
Wagner Shoes 

Agway, Inc. 

; ; : Harold’s 
Ithaca Agway Farm Store 
Arcade Shoe Store 
Brown-Bilt Shoes 
Carnahan's 

Herbert’s Shoes 
Roselle Shoes 

Fowler, Dick & Walker 
Rasco Shoe 

Eacker & Callery 
Johnstown Agway 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Knowlesville Agway 
Jacob's Shoe Repair 
Milton Alley 

Brown-Bilt Shoes 
Noble's Farm Service 
Gramco 

Liverpool Shoe Store 
Siegel’s Dept. Store 

A & B Sport Center 
The Boot Shop 

Smarts Agway 





LYONS 
MACEDON 
MADRID 
MAINE . 
MALONE 
MALONE 
MALONE 
MAYVILLE 
MIDDLETOWN 
MIDDLETOWN 
MIDDLETOWN 
MILLERTON 
MILLERTON 
MILLERTON 
MOUNTOUR FALLS 
MORAVIA 
MORAVIA 

NEW BERLIN 
NEW HARTFORD 
NEW PALTZ 
NEWARK 
NEWARK 
NIAGARA FALLS 
NORTH COLLINS 
NORWICH 
ODESSA 
OGDENSBURG 
OLEAN 

OLEAN 
ONEIDA 
ONTARIO 
OWEGO 
OWEGO 
PAINTED POST 
PALMYRA 
PENN YAN 
PENN YAN 
PERU 

PINE BUSH 
PINE GROVE 
PINE PLAINS 
PLATTSBURG 
PORT CHESTER 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
PULASKI 
RANDOLPH 
RED HOOK 
RENSSELAER 
RIPLEY 
RIVERHEAD 
ROCHESTER 
ROME 

ROME 

ROME 
SALAMANCA 
SANBORN 
SCHAGTICOKE 
SCHENECTADY 
SCHENECTADY 
SCHENECTADY 
SCHENECTADY 
SCIPIO CENTER 
SENECA FALLS 
SHERBURNE 
SHERBURNE 
SHERMAN 
SINCLAIRVILLE 
SKANEATELES 
SOUTHOLD 
SPENCERPORT 
SPRINGVILLE 
STAFFORD 
STRYKERSVILLE 
SYRACUSE 
SYRACUSE 
SYRACUSE 
SYRACUSE 
SRYACUSE 
SYRACUSE 
SYRACUSE 
TROY 

TROY 

UTICA 

UTICA 

UTICA 

UTICA 

UTICA 
VERNON 
VICTOR 
WALTON 
WALTON 
WARSAW 
WARSAW 
WARWICK 
WASHINGTONVILLE 
WATERTOWN 
WATERTOWN 
WATERVILLE 
WATKINS GLEN 
WEEDSPORT 
WESTFIELD 
WHITE PLAINS 
WHITEHALL 
WHITESVILLE 
WHITNEY POINT 
WHITNEY POINT 
WOLCOTT 


BLOOMFIELD 
BRIDGEPORT 
BRIDGEPORT 
BRIDGEPORT 
BUCKLAND 
CANAAN 
CANAAN 
DANBURY 
DANBURY 
DANIELSON 
DANIELSON 
DANIELSON 
EAST HARTFORD 
ELLINGTON 
HAMDEN 
HARTFORD 
MANCHESTER 
MIDDLETOWN 
MILFORD 
MONROE 

NEW LONDON 
NEW MILFORD 
NEW MILFORD 
NIANTIC 
NORTH FRANKLIN 
NORTH HAVEN 
NORWALK 
NORWICH 
ORANGE 
PLAINFIELD 
PUTNAM 
PUTNAM 
PUTNAM 
ROCKVILLE 
STAFFORD SPRINGS 
TAFTVILLE 
TORRINGTON 
WATERBURY 
WEST HARTFORD 
WILLIMANTIC 
WILLIMANTIC 
WILLIMANTIC 
YANTIC 


AUBURN 
AUBURN 
AUBURN 
AUGUSTA 
BANGOR 
BANGOR 
BANGOR 
BANGOK 
BANGOR 
BELFAST 
BREWER 
BRUNSWICK 
BRUNSWICK 
BUCKSPORT 
CAMDEN 
CARIBOU 
CORNISH 
DOVER-FOXCROFT 
FAIRFIELD 
FAIRFIELD 
FARMINGTON 
GARDINER 
HOULTON 
HOULTON 
JAY 
KENNEBUNK 
PITTSFIELD 
PRESQUE ISLE 


Tri County Feed 
Townsend Groc. 

Madrid Agway Coop., Inc. 
Ee . Barnes Store 
. Agway, Inc. 

Collin's Feed Store 
Malone Feed & Farm Supply 
Shearer's Store 
Middletown Agway FArm Store 
Roberts Shoes 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Agway Inc. 

John Clark 

Saperstein's 

Guild Bros 

Jenning’s Dept. Store 
Moravia Agway 

|. L. Richer Co. Inc. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
New Paltz Agway Coop. 
Newark Agway 
Phil’s Shoe Store 
LaSolle Shoe Store 

North Collins Agway Coop.., Inc. 
Norwich Agway Supply Center 
Odessa Agway Coop. 
Agway, Inc. 
Lesters Shoes 
Stone’s Shoes 

Agway, Inc. 

Herrmann's Agway 

A. J. Hollenbeck & Son 
Owego Agway 

Tallman’s 

Palmyra Agway Coop. Inc. 
Penn Yan Agway 

Penn Yan Farm Supply 
Agway, Inc. 

Pine Bush Agway Coop. 
George Derfler 

Pine Plains Agway Branch 
Plattsburgh Agway 
Levine’s A-N 

M&M 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
: Pulaski Agway 
é . Harkness Farm & Home 
Red Hook Farmers Coop. Assn. 
Albany Agway Coop. 

Rice Hardware 

Agway, Inc. 

Ruben’s Royal Uniform 
Rome Agway Farm Store 
Phillipson’s 

Romano Shoe Store 
Mason's Shoes 

Sanborn Milling 

Hoosac Valley Farmers Exch. 
Rudnick’s 

Bi-Mor Gov't Surplus 
Henry’s Cleaners:& Tailors 
King George Shoes 
Krueger Feed & Supply Co. 
Farmco, Inc. 

D. K. Hodges 

Sherburne Agway Coop. 
Jack's Saddle Shop, Inc. 
Peterson's Agway 
Rolland’s 

Agway, Inc. 

Village Shoe Store 
Mason's Shoe Store 
Coward's Feed Service 
Harold Schiltz, Inc. 

De Julio Army & Navy 
Nedco 

Lewis Uniform Co. 
Reliable Farm Supply 
Salina Shoe Store 

Sam Young Shoe Store 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Jim's Shoe Repair 
Pressman's 

Centolella Bros. 

Revere Shoes 

Shaheen Bros. 

Shecter’s Clothing 

Utica Agway Coop. 
Vernon Army & Navy 
Victor Farm & Home 
Walton Agway Farm Store 
. Tony's Shoe Store 
Montgomery Feed Mill 
Montgomery Feed Mill 
Howard Quackenbush & Son 
Washingtonville Agway Coop. 
Agway Farm Store 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Louis J. Gale & Son 

Mr. Panosian’s 

The Winton Shoppe 
Crolle’s Westfield Agway 
Jack's A-N 

Agway, Inc. 

Whitesville Agway 

Barnes Gift Shop 

Ken's Clothing 

Edward's Shoe Store 


CONNECTICUT 


Bloomfield Farmers Exchange 
Fairfield Clothing Co. 
pipetty Army & Navy Store 
ears, Roebuck & Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

Bob’s Clothing 

Rogers Shoe Store 
Bargain World 

Markoff Shoes 
Danielson Surplus Sales 
Keech Dept. Store 
United Cooperative Farmers 
Seapark Dept. Store 
Ellington Agway 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Sam's A-N 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Fred's Shoes 

William D. Benedict 

H. Marcus & Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

Markoff Shoes 

Shoe Centre 

Kahn Tractor Equipment 
Agway, Inc. 

Bargain World 

Gordon Factory Outlet 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

Putnam Farmers Coop. Inc. 
Agway, Inc. 

Army Surplus Store 
Zahner Shoe Shop 
National Stores 
Eldredge Hardware Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

Mackey’s 

Surplus Center 

Agway, Inc. 


MAINE 
Agway, Inc. 


Archie's Army & Navy Store 
Lamey Wellehan Co., Inc. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Boston Store 

Carter Feed & Farm Supply 
Curran Boot Co. 

Schiro’s Bangor Shoe Store 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Bayside Enterprises, Inc. 
Epstein’s Clothing Store 
Brooks Feed & Farm Supply 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Rosens Dept. Store 
Hodgman Shoe Store 
Sleeper’s 

Metcalf Trading Post 
Hyde's Farm Service 
Agway, Inc. 

Joseph Clo. Store 

Flood's Shoe Store 

Agway, Inc. 

Agway, Inc. 

Cole’s Shoe Store 
Grimaldi’s 

Colonial Shoes, Inc. 

Agway, Inc. 

Kinney’s 


PRESQUE ISLE 
ROCKLAND 
SABATTUS 
SANFORD 
SKOWHEGAN 
SOUTH PORTLAND 
WINSLOW 
YARMOUTH 


Maine Potato Growers Inc. 
Murray Shoe Store 
Stevens Feed & Hdwe. 
Bergeron Shoe Store 
Agway, Inc. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

M. L. Barbour & Sons 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMESBURY 
AMHERST 
AMHERST 
ANDOVER 
ASSONET 
ATHOL 
ATTLEBORO 
BOSTON 
BOSTON 
BOSTON 
BROCKTON 
CAMBRIDGE 
CLINTON 
DORCHESTER 
EAST BROOKFIELD 
EAST TAUNTON 
EVERETT 
FITCHBURG 
FITCHBURG 
FITCHBURG 
FITCHBURG 
FLORENCE 
FRAMINGTON 
GARDNER 
GARDNER 
GREAT BARRINGTON 
GREENFIELD 
GREENFIELD 
GREENFIELD 
HARDWICK 
HINGHAM 
HUDSON 
IPSWICH 
LAWRENCE 
LAWRENCE 
LAWRENCE 
LAWRENCE 
LEE 
LEOMINSTER 
LEOMINSTER 
LEOMINSTER 
LEOMINSTER 
LITTLETON 
LITTLETON 
LOWELL 
LOWELL 
LOWELL 
LOWELL 
LOWELL 

LYNN 

LYNN 
MARLBORO 
MAYNARD 
MELROSE 
MILFORD 
MILLBURY 
NATICK 

NEW BEDFORD 
NEWBURYPORT 
NORTH DARTMOUTH 
NORTH GRAFTON 
NORTHAMPTON 
NORTH HARWICH . 
ORANGE 
PITTSFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
ROCKPORT 
SALEM 
SHELBURNE FALLS 
SPRINGFIELD 
TAUNTON 
WALTHAM 
WALTHAM 
WATERTOWN 
WELLESLEY 
WEST LYNN ; 
WEST SPRINGFIELD 
WESTFIELD 
WESTFIELD 
WORCESTER 
WORCESTER 
WORCESTER 
WORCESTER 
WORCESTER 


Ben's Uniforms 

Amherst Farmers Supply Inc. 
Mathews Shoes 
Reinhold’s Shoe Store 
Boynton Grain Co. 

Athol A & N Store 

Gob Shop 

Barney's Uniform Co. 

J. L. Esart Co., Inc. 
Mickey Finn 

Agway, Inc. 

Eastern Uniform 

Walter Barbaresi 

Marine Clothing Co. 
Brookfield Factory Outlet 
Merle J. E. Stetson 

L & C Weiner 

Charles V. Bean 

M. Gendron Co., Inc. 

W. C. Goodwin Inc. 
United Co-op Farmers Inc. 
West Clo. Center 
Raphael’s Army & Navy Supply 
Student Shoe Store of Gardner 
Dow Shoe Store 

Agway, Inc. 

Farm Bureau Association 
Greenfield Farmers Co-op Exch. 
Tri-State Clothing, Inc. 
Hardwick Farmers Co-op Exch. 
Hitchcock Shoes, Inc. 
Donald Jacobs 

Hills of Ipswich 
Robinson's Army & Navy 
Daniel's Inc. 

Alvin Magoon 

Lamey Wellehan 

Jack’s Dept. Store 

Luigi Armillotti 

Fini’s Shoe Store 

Jack's Inc. 

Jack's Dedham Shoe Inc. 
Cobb Breeding Corp. 
Farm Bureau Association 
Albert Bernstein 

20th Century Shoe Store 
Bon Marche 

Rene Cote 

Schwartz Shoe Store 
Musinsky’s Inc. 

Packard Shoes 

Charles Bigelow Inc. 
Maynard Outdoor Store 
George Newhall Shoe Store 
Gob Shops 

. . . Henry Gonya 

Natick Outdoor Store 

Wm. Carter Co. 

Hyman’s Shoe Store 

Farm Bureau Home & Garden Store 
Francis X. Bolack 

|. Fine, Inc. 

Mid Capy Grain Store 
Norman Plotkin 

Agway, Inc. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
John Tarr Store 

James Stevens 

Agway, Inc. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

Hanlon's Men’s Shoes 
Harry’s Shoe Store Inc. 
Samuel H. Goldberg 

. Bob Decter’s Shoes, Inc. 
; . J. B. Simons 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Agway, Inc. 

Methe's Feed & Supply 
Berger Uniform Co. 
Joseph F. Carbonneau 
Mechanics Rubber Co., Inc. 
Maurice Lisbon 

Al Vuono’s Men’s Shop 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOW JUNCTION 
CENTER OSSIPEE 
CLAREMONT 
CONCORD 
CONCORD 
CONCORD 
CONCORD 
DOVER 

KEENE 
LANCASTER 
MANCHESTER 
MILFORD 
NASHUA 
NASHUA 
NASHUA 
NEWPORT 
NORTH HAVERHILL 
NORTH WALPOLE 
PORTSMOUTH 
ROCHESTER 
SOMERSWORTH 
WALPOLE 


Merrimac Farmers Exch. 
Abbott & Staples 
Marsons 

Agway, Inc. 

King’s Shoe Shop, Inc. 
G. W. Dodge Inc. 

Mickey Finn 

Agway, Inc. 

Boccia & Grout 

Comm. Valley Dairy Inc. 
LeBlanc Shoe Store 
Agway, Inc. 

Alec's Shoes 

Little Shoe Store 

Morey’s Uniforms 

. Newport Shoe Store 

: Ae Agway, Inc. 
North Walpole Supply Co., Inc. 
Simpson Bros., Inc. 
Miltner’s Shoes 

Four Seasons Shoe Store 
R. N. Johnson, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 


BRIDGETON 
COLUMBUS 
ELMER 

ELMER 
FREEHOLD 
LAMBERTVILLE 
MOUNT HOLLY 
NEWFIELD 
ROCKY HILL 
VINELAND 
WILLINGBORO 
WOODSTOWN 
WOODSTOWN 
YARDVILLE 


Peter's Men's Shop 
Jack Van Aken 
Agway, Inc. 

E Schalick Mills 
Dills Raceway Equip. 
The People’s Store 
Agway Farm & Home 
Newfield Mart 
Ruberto’s Shoes 
Bernie's A/N 

Oakiand Family Shoes 
Woodstown Ice & Coal 
Woodstown Agway 
Harry's Army & Navy 


RHODE ISLAND 


CRANSTON 
CUMBERLAND 
EAST GREENWICH 
PAWTUCKET 
WEST KINGSTON 


ALBURG 
BRADFORD 
BRANDON 
BRATTLEBORO 
BRATTLEBORO 
BRIDPORT 
BRIDPORT 
BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON 
BURLINGTON 
EAST RYEGATE 
ESSEX JUNCTION 
ESSEX JUNCTION 
FAIR HAVEN 
FAIR HAVEN 
HIGHGATE CENTER 
LYNDONVILLE 
MIDDLEBURY 
MIDDLEBURY 
MIDDLEBURY 
MILTON 
MONTPELIER 
NEWPORT 
NORTH BENNINGTON 
RANDOLPH 
RANDOLPH 
RICHMOND 
RUTLAND 
RUTLAND 

ST. ALBANS 

ST. ALBANS 

ST. JOHNSBURY 
ST. JOHNSBURY 
ST. JOHNSBURY 
SOUTH HERO 
VERGENNES 
VERGENNES 
WATERBURY 
WEST RUTLAND 
WHITE RIVER 


Park Shoe Store 

Jay's Family Shoe Store 
Silverman's Shoes 
Saltzman's Men’s Shop 
Agway, Inc. 


VERMONT 


Alburg Isle Lamotte Farmers Coop. 
Upper Valley Supply, Inc. 
David Shapiro Dept. Store 
Agway, Inc. 

Sam's Dept. Store, Inc. 
Francis Broughton 

Huestis Farm Supply 

Hill’s Dept. Store 

Levins A & N Store 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Twin State Surge 

Agway, Inc. 

Phil's 

Agway, Inc. 

Carl F. Denfer Store 

0. C. McCuin & Sons 

Agway, Inc. 

Abrams Dept. Store 

Agway, Inc. 

Lazarus Dept. Store 

Milton General Store Inc. 

City Boot Shop 

H. P. Hood & Son Farm Store 
Whitman's Feed Store 
Central Supply Co., Inc. 
Yankee Milk, Inc. 

Sumner Farr 

Agway, Inc. 

Wilson Clothing Co. 

H. P. Hood & Sons Farm Store 
St. Albans Coop. Creamery 
Caplan’s Army Store 

Hovey’s Shops Inc. 

E.T. & H.K. Ide 

Robinson's Hardware 
Fisherman's Dept. Store 

H. P. Hood & Sons Farm Store 
F. C. Luce Co., Inc. 

Richard B. Chapman 

Mac’s Shoes 


NOW '! Low-Cost, Revolutionary, Electric Baseboard 





Heating Invention Gives You Advantages of... 
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VRE CARS 


MORE THAN A MILLION 
INSTALLATIONS ALREADY 
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INTERTHERM, 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
BASEBOARD HEATING 










Now Available with 
INTERTHERM Air Conditioning. 
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Permanent Systems for Entire Homes—Portable Models for Single Rooms 


Now your family can enjoy the most 
wonderful indoor comfort in coldest, 
blustering weather! Provided by INTER- 
THERM’s soft, gentle, quiet, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat — without 
drafts or cold floors—that's also the 
safest, cleanest, most healthful, econom- 
ical heat possible today. And without 
a central hot water heating system. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Individual 
Hot Water Electric Baseboard Heaters 
Takes the Place of Old-Fashioned, Ex- 
pensive-to-Install, Space-Taking, Heat- 
Wasting Cenfral Heating Systems of All 
Types. And costs much less to insta! 
and maintain than any type of (properly- 
installed) natural or propane gas, oil or 
coal-burning central heating system. Be- 


Thermostat Control Maintains the 
Solution at Exactly the Temperature 
Necessary for Perfectly - Balanced, 
Floor-to-Ceiling Warmth at All Times 
— Regardless of Outside Weather. 
No too-hot and too-cold periods. No 
overheating to carbonize dust parti- 
cles that irritate nose and throat, 
dirty room furnishings. Can’t cause 
fire hazard. Can’t burn child, pet or 
scorch drapes — if they come in con- 
tact. Many more advantages. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and 
a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating 
Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- 
modeled Home, if Desired, for which 
send us plans or room measurements. 
No obligation. Mail coupon + day! 


HLECTANC AL Limit CONTEOL 


cause it requires no furnace, boiler, 
pipes, ducts, flues, chimney, fuel storage 
tank or bin. And it has many advantages 
over conventional, electric resistance 
heating of all types. 


Patented Inner Works, Shown By Diagram 
Below, Makes This Possible. Consists of a 
copper tube inside of which an electric heat- 
ing element and a water-antifreeze solution 
—which never needs replenishing — are per- 
manently, hermetically sealed. Electricity 
heats the water-antifreeze solution — which, 
in turn, heats the rooms. 


Portable Model is Easy to Carry. Plugs into 
any 115-volt outlet. 
@ 


Protect yourself against oil and gas shortages 
and skyrocketing prices. Tell your dealer, 
builder or architect you want INTERTHERM 
heating! 


EXPANSION AIR CHAMBER 





MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


| INTERTHERM INC.; Dept, B-115 
j 3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 


Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full in- | 
formation, and prices. | am interested for heating: | 


(J Single, cold, hard-to-heat room. | 


(J My entire home. 
{J Office, nursing home, motel, school, etc. 


| NIN Career cectecin weioria econ Phone=ca cco: | 

INTERTHERM INC. : 
3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-115 | Address RAs San cceaw in ates oeniey a hetiey Graseus Bis Tee eee Zip waco | 
St. Louis, Mo. 63110 | } 


Feed Up to 
70 Head a Day 


Patent Pending TM 


— On a Free Choice Basis 


The Feterl Rufeeder is designed for feeding e Silage @ Baled Hay e 
Cubed Hay e Ground Hay e Chopped Hay and e Green Chop. It is 
mounted on a low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Distributed By: 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 








GLUE 


mee Wea) 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 





Send for further information and prices. 
Box A:211 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Bicentennial 


SeriesE Bonds. in America. 


200 years at the same location. 








Country people should have a 
feeling of self-satisfied amusement 
when they note how interested in 
the weather the national news media 
has become over the past couple of 
years. 

Used to be, our urban-oriented 
friends could never understand why 
their country-bred cousins couldn’t 
talk about anything else until they 
had discussed the weather. Now that 
they realize how much the amount 
of rainfall, or the date of the first 
killing frost in places as far away 
as Iowa... . or even Russia . . . can 
affect what they pay at the super- 
market check-out counter, and how 
that in turn affects what they pay 
for housing, transportation, clothing 
and entertainment. They have be- 
come weather-watchers, too! 

The effect of a season’s weather on 
crops, both in how they grow and 
how they are harvested, certainly 
has a definite effect on what diseases 
and conditions are present in your 
dairy herd during the stable season 
that follows. By early fall, we should 
be able to predict some of this, but 
then there is the day-to-day weather 
to contend with, the ups and downs 
of temperature, humidity, amount 
of circulation of fresh air... even 
barometric changes. The effect of 
weather on crops should be con- 
sidered as an effect on nutrition, and 
the day-to-day weather as an effect 
on stress. 


Causes 


Textbooks on veterinary medicine 
list the etiology (cause) of most 
diseases as bacterial, viral or nutri- 
tional. Also mentioned are factors 
which contribute to the cause of the 
disease . . . such as stress, nutritional 
changes, changes in type of housing 
or bedding, and so on. In modern 
texts, these contributing factors are 
considered just as important as the 
causative agent. 

One of the most costly conditions 
in the dairy cow is a nutritional 
disease called acetonemia, or ketosis. 
If we were to figure the loss in pro- 
duction from subclinical cases, I 
would guess that ketosis would be the 
third most costly disease next to 
mastitis and fertility problems. The 
interesting thing about all three of 
these conditions is that they seldom 
kill, often go undetected, and there 
is no One primary cause. 

Most mastitis, and more than half 
of the cases of infertility, involve 
some bacterial infection. In ketosis, 
nutrition and stress are the primary 
causes. It is sometimes said that keto- 
sis is not a primary disease, but a 
condition that is the result of some 
other disease. 

Before 1940, ketosis as we know it 
today was seldom diagnosed. Even 
as late as 1948, I can recall high- 
producing herds that seldom, if ever, 
had a typical “chronic” case. But by 
the early fifties, it seemed as though 


Doc Mettler comments on: 


The ketotic cow 





every herd with good production 
had its share of ketotic animals. De- 
spite research indicating it as purely 
a nutritional disease, the increase 
in number of cases at that time led 
many people to incorrectly suspect 
there had to be some causative agent, 
such as a virus. 

One of the most difficult things 
about ketosis is that there is no spe- 
cific single cause. We must consider 
the symptoms of the disease as really 
the result of something else, whether 
it be underfeeding, overfeeding of 
certain constituents of the ration, 
metritis (uterine infection), lack of 
certain vitamins in the diet, poor or 
spoiled feed (such as grass silage put 
up too green or too dry), stress from 
high temperature, disease of the liver, 
displaced abomasum, and even 
heavy-metal poisoning. 


Diagnoses 


By the late 1960's, when lead 
feeding became popular, we began to 
see fewer cases of ketosis, since one 
of the most common causes of the 
disease was getting cows too fat dur- 
ing the dry period, then not feeding 
enough grain during the first few 
days after freshening; the animal 
had to draw on her own body fat for 
enough energy to produce the milk. 
Also perhaps because of lead feeding, 
as the ketosis cases diminished we 
began to see more and more dis- 
placed abomasa, which often show 
ketosis symptoms . . . but don’t re- 
spond to the usual ketosis treatment. 

A technical discussion of just what 
causes ketosis in the cow could take 
far more space than we have here. 
To be brief, any condition that causes 
the animal to burn her own stored 
body fat at too high a rate in order 
to produce milk can cause large 
amounts of so-called ketone bodies 
in the urine. These ketone bodies 
are in the blood and urine in such 
abundance that you can smell an 
acetone-like odor on the breath and/ 
or in the milk of a sick cow. 

Other classic symptoms of ketosis 
are usually seen in dairy cows during 
the first six weeks after freshening. 
The animal will start to drop on pro- 
duction, lose weight rapidly, and 
will eat hay but refuse her grain and 
silage. Very often, the weight loss 
is the first symptom noticed by an 
alert Cowman. 

Not too many years ago, a lady 
phoned to tell me that her own 
veterinarian was away and that she 
had a cow with ketosis. I asked her 
how she knew, and she said, “The 
tester was here this morning and she 
tested 6.4.” Until then, I never knew 
that an unusually-high fat test is a 
symptom of ketosis. Failure of “cake” 
to leave the udder and leaking of 
milk are considered by some as clini- 
cal symptoms of ketosis. 

Successful treatment of uncompli- 
cated cases of ketosis is usually ac- 
complished with one of the corti- 
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costeroids and/or intravenous dex- 
trose. Oral treatment with sodium 
propionate, propylene glycote, even 
beer, is often a supportive measure. 
Three days of good spring pasture 
will cure most cases, yet later in sum- 
mer we see as many Cases as in 
winter. 

Treatment of complicated cases 
differs so much that I will not de- 
scribe it except to say that the veteri- 
narian will vary the treatment to fit 
the symptoms. It could involve any- 
thing from vitamin injections to sur- 
gery for the displaced abomasum. 

Prevention and early detection of 
the acetonemic condition is most 
important to you as a dairyman. This 
has to go back to the way we feed 
the dry cow, and the way we make 
our hay and silage. Most important 
points are: 

1. You can’t control the weather, 
nor can you tell good roughage by 
its appearance, so have a forage 
analysis to find out how good your 
roughage really is. 

2. Keep dry cows in good condi- 
tion, but not too fat. 

3. Feed the fresh cow enough 
grain to support her production and 
don’t make any rapid changes in 
feeding. The old idea of no grain for 
the first few days after freshening 
is the quickest way to cause ketosis. 

4, Avoid stress at calving. Dont 
let the cow stand in a cold, falyeddee 
stall without feed or water, or don't 
keep her confined in summer to a 
yard or stall where it is too hot. 

5. Consider each fresh cow as a 
possibility for ketosis, and watch 
for the symptoms. A good cowman 
(and this includes the female gender) 
knows if a cow has acetonemia long 
before she is off feed or really down 
much on her milk. Just the look in 
her eye and the way her hair-coat 
shines can point out the condition. 

6. Never treat a cow for ketosis 
simply because her urine reacts or 
because she has “that smell about 
her.” Always take her temperature. 
Corticosteroid given to a cow with a 
milk infection can kill her. 

Always call your veterinarian 
on any case that is the least bit out 
of the ordinary, or which doesn't re- 
spond immediately. He will give the 
cow a complete examination for 
metritis, mastitis, hardware,  dis- 
placed abomasum, milk fever and 
all the other things that could be 
the real cause of the condition. 

8. If ketosis is a herd problem, 
talk it over with your veterinarian. 
He may advise a change in feeding 
practices or advise you to bring in 
the help of a nutritionist. 

9. When the weather gets cold 
and stormy, don’t shut off the ven- 
tilation fans because it’s too cold. 
Lack of fresh air is far more stress on 
a cow than cold air temperature. 

10. Next summer, remember that 
ketosis is often the result of stress 
and is seen during hot, humid 
weather as well as in winter. 

Although I've written a lot about 
this one condition, I have only 
scratched the surface. One thing P'd 
like to repeat, however. The best 
thing you can find to prevent and 
treat acetonemia is the advice and 
help of a cow-oriented veterinarian. 
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Here are the 


Gehl Mix-All features 


our competition 


1 Gehl Mix-Alls® give 
you complete operating 
versatility . . . including 
a choice of hydraulic 

or mechanical drives, 
and an electronic scale 
measuring system. 


2 Power bale feeder 
mounts to mill throat. 
Locks up for transport. 
Handles balesup 
to 20 inches oe 
wide. 


3 Wide 21” mill with sixty-six reversible 
hammers provides more thorough 
grinding with 
less power than 
any other mill. 
You turn out 
more uniform 
feed using larger: 
mesh screens. | 











would rather 


not talk about. 


Guess why? 


4 The bulk of feed goes directly from 


mill to a 120 bu. (model 120) or 95 bu. 


(model 95) mixing tank. 






5 Change screen 
fast. Loosen 2 screw 
locks, open mill cover 
door and lift out 
screen. 


auger run completely in oil for smooth, 


trouble-free operation and long life. 


7 Banded V-belts deliver 
maximum transfer of 
tractor power. Mixer may 
be run independently 

of mill. 











8 Choose the unloading auger that fits 
your operation. With optional 714 foot 
fold-back extension, the 
unloading auger extends 
nearly 20 feet. 






9 Variable speed drive 
on mill loading auger 
matches loading 
speed with tractor 
horsepower. 


10 Mix-All’s dependable construction 
starts with an adjustable hitch and 
extends throughout a high tensile 
strength frame. No tougher unit 

on the market. 


Others don’t talk about these features 
because most of them are exclusive 
with Gehl, or the result of Gehl 
pioneering in Mix-All equipment. Let 
your Gehl dealer show you all the 
features of the Mix-All 120 and 95 that 
add up to high production without 
adding manpower. A leader should 
offer you more. Gehl does. 


GEHL 


Gell 
[3 for 
armnlaG 


See your Gehl dealer for a S Abn Uoda/d) on features 


CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford . Cooke's Equipment Co., Inc 
MAINE 
Winslow Kennebec Tractors, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam Chriscola’s Farm Eq., Inc. 
Spencer . Klem Tractor Sales, Inc. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Walpole . . . Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc 
NEW JERSEY 
Columbus . Reed Brothers Equipment 
Monroeville .....-.---. S. Johnson Hurff 
Ringoes... . .D &R Equipment, Inc. 
Sussex Sussex Welding & Farm Eq. 
Washington Smith Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
Adamson to odor es C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Amsterdam ran : Florida Imp. Co., Inc. 
Arcadeuece es wits, M.C. & C.M. Drake, Inc. 


Blossvale Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 
Brisben .Chenango Farm Supply 
Brisben .Chenango — Sherburne 
Canandaigua. ..-.....-. Coryn Farm Supply 
Canastota . . Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 
Cazenovia ; J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Central Square . . Central Square Eq. Corp. 
Clinton Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
Cobleskill Cobleskill Welding Service 
Cortlandicg iter ras . Cain's Trac. & Imp., Inc. 
Depauville .. . ue CatlkC. Eby sinc: 
De Ruyter... .. H. W. Cook Farm Serv., Inc. 
Dryden ; Dryden Implement, Inc. 
East:Palmyraists cc seein ne O’Meal Tractor, Inc. 
Fillmore... . . Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Fort Plain . . . Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
Frankfort Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Franklin Ray Tilley & Son, Inc. 
Hamlin .R. C. Schepler & Son 
Hobart . PVW Farm & Recreation, Inc. 
Horseheads . S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
Kenned yer sic! see 96°8 beree Stee ee Jeff Cooper 
Kinderhook es Columbia Trac., Inc.. 
Lafayette ; Shanahan Tractor & Imp. Co. 
Kowvillesiyisetic oll eeeaae: crises Foster Millard 
Malone : McCann's Implements 


Gehl Company 


West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 


Medina nites Equipment Co., Inc. 
Munnsville . Howard Landers 
Nichols Thetga Farm Supply 
North Java. Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Norwood . Norwood Motors, Inc. 
Ogdensburg . ae Dawley’s Garage 
Oneonta . . West End Implement Company 
Pine Plains . Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
Remsen... . Evans Equipment Company, Inc. 


Salem. . : : Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 


Schaghticoke. . Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
Sharon Springs . . Edgar J. Handy 
Slate Hill 5 Francis Remey 
South New Berlin SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Weedsport . . Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
West Winfield West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 
Westfield Rammelt & Sons, Inc. 


VERMONT 


. . L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
_ Andy Bonneau Machinery Co. 
Hardwick : Rowell Bros., Inc. 
Middlebury. . . . Champlain Valley Equipment, Inc. 
Milton. . . . . Mainline Tractor & Eq. Co., Inc. 
Pouitheyi4 2-5 Charles H. Monroe 
Richmond . . . 5 Sumner Farr 


East Randolph 
Enosburg Falls 
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Take one minute to consider the 
Then consider the one that does it 
best—the Farmhand Feedmaster! 
Save money. Im- 
ity. A grinder- 
Ps mixer helps you 
do both. You 
and handling costs. And feed quality is another good pay- 
off—fresh, top-quality rations mixed exactly 
when and how you want. You'll do all this best 
er-mixer that combines more than 30 time- and 
money-saving features on one machine. Check 
the 82-bushel 815 Feedmaster or the 100-bushel 


pay-off potential of a grinder-mixer. 
prove feed qual- 
have more control over ingredient prices; you cut storage 
with the Farmhand Feedmaster—the only grind- 
830 Feedmaster...it'll be time well spent. 


FARMHANDG 


CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 
J R KANIK inc 129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
mn. : : 


TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 


You won't ask that question next February 
21 — March 2 when blue skies, azure waters 
and balmy breezes replace the North’s 
bluster and blow and ice and snow. 
Beat the weather. 
Picture our most popular cruise, 
perfected from long experience. 
Again we picked the luxurious 
20,000 ton Federico C., of 
Italian registry, floating 
resort, with service to 
spoil you. Food — as 
many as six meals a 
day, all gourmet 
great. No pass- 
port. No lan- 
guage prob- 
lems. Easy, 


least a- 

mount of 

packing and 

unpacking. You 

will make many 

new friends, too. 

Of course, this 

tour is fully escorted, 

and one price covers all 

costs — tips, shore excur- 

sions, etc. 

The best ports — San Juan, 

St. Thomas, Martinique, La Guai- 

ra (Caracas, Venezuela), Curacao, 
and — new this year — Port Antonio 
on Jamaica’s lush northeastern coast. 
Port Everglades to Port Everglades. 
Fly and return to Northeast cities. 
Optional longer stay in Florida. 

This sunshine cruise is always a sellout, so 
the time is now to order your free brochure on 
one of American Ag’s best. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. E-1, 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Send me my free brochure on the Mid-Winter 1976 Caribbean Cruise! 


Name 
Address. 
City. States ee Zp 
PLEASE PRINT 











Fertilizer outlook 


by Bill Pardee 


Fertilizer supplies are up — and 
prices are down from last year’s 
levels. That’s the very good news 
were hearing from fertilizer indus- 
try leaders. The bad news is that 
delivery problems may arise come 
spring unless substantial fertilizer 
moves out onto farms before the 
planting rush. Overall, it looks like 
a good year to take advantage of 
early- order discounts and be sure 
you've got a good part of your fer- 
tilizer supplies on hand before the 
spring rush begins. 

For your planning, we've pulled 
together the following information. 
In gathering this we talked to indus- 
try representatives and ag-college 
agronomists and leaned most heavily 
on Dr. Shaw Reid, Cornell's soil 
fertility specialist. 

Everyone we've talked to seems 
optimistic about supplies. Likewise 
all share concern about potential 
delivery difficulties from a spring 
rush. Here’s a run-down on each of 
the major plant nutrients, as the 
picture seems today. 


Nitrogen 


Nitrogen stocks look good for all 
parts of the Northeast, with supplies 
up and prices down. Urea supplies 
are particularly strong as this form 
of nitrogen increases in popularity. 
Cheaper to make than ammonium ni- 
trate, urea also contains more nitro- 
gen per ton (48% vs. 35%). This 
means lower shipping costs per ton 
of nitrogen, a real plus in these days 
of escalating freight rates. 

One cloud on the sunny horizon 
for nitrogen is the threat of a natural 
gas shortage this winter. The major 
input in most nitrogen production, 
natural gas provides the hydrogen 
skeleton manufacturers use to link up 
with nitrogen molecules from the air. 

A mild shortfall in natural gas 
won't hurt noticeably since most 
companies have supplies pretty well 
tied up by firm contracts. But a sharp 
shortage could trigger a federal cut- 
off of gas to industrial users, to as- 
sure supplies for home heating. Even 
this won't be serious unless it is long- 
lived, since many companies already 
have much of their nitrogen pro- 
duced and several large suppliers 
have gas reserves in storage. 

The other potential problem is 
that of timely delivery, as noted 
above. If everyone waits until plant- 
ing time to get their nitrogen, dealers 


will have only two or three weeks to 
deliver their year’s supply, and it 
cant be done. Late-comers will be 
left short, and others will find their 
planting held back waiting for fer- 
tilizer. 

Best bet seems to be to get your 
order in, and get at least your plan- 
ter-box needs delivered early, before 
the rush. Let someone else worry 
about last minute delivery. 

Several farmers we've talked to 
have mentioned holding back in 
buying, feeling that prices may fall 
further. I see no indications of real 
savings to be gained by waiting, if 
there ll be any at all. Certainly 
there’s nothing in sight that can’t be 
balanced by early-order discounts 
or other encouragements offered 
for early delivery. And the cost of 
being without fertilizer at planting 
time can be drastic, due to decreased 
yield potential. 

If. you're cash short, you can hold 
off on buying what you'll use for 
sidedressing or topdressing and get 
that after planting time is past. But 
it should still pay you to get your 
planting stocks in hand. It just costs 
so much more to be caught without. 


Phosphorus 

Phosphorus supplies are ample, 
and prices lower as huge draglines 
gouge massive bites of rock phos- 
phate from mines in Florida and the 
Carolinas. Concentrated into “triple- 
super’ by acid treatment of the rock, 
and removal of impurities, the good 
stuff then moves north and into stor- 
age. Itll be there for you, industry 
representatives note, with delivery- 
crush the only potential problem. 


Potassium 


Potassium is the only major nu- 
trient facing problems this year. 
There'll probably be enough to meet 
planting needs, but prices will be up 
a bit. Troubles are brewing in Can- 
ada, our main potassium source. Both 
the Canadian government and _ the 
province of Saskatchewan are getting 
into the act. 

Tariffs and taxes have been slapped 
on potassium to be shipped to the 
U.S., and companies have countered 
with lawsuits in Canadian courts. 
The arguments have turned nasty and 
there’s even recurring talk of na- 
tionalization of the half-mile-deep 
potash mines by Saskatchewan’s so- 
cialistic government. Net effect 
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wont be great this year, except to 
raise prices a bit, but it’s a long-term 
problem we'll need to solve. 

Even now companies are holding 
back investment in these mines, shut- 
ting off both expansion and equip- 
ment improvement. If this doesn't 
straighten out, we'll one day have to 
look elsewhere for potash supplies, 
and they'll likely, be from less de- 
sirable and more expensive sources. 
Boxcars 

Boxcar shortages aren't new, but 
they're with us again. Theyre an 
unknown that could hold up winter 
and spring fertilizer shipments, and 
make spring rush problems more 
serious. Big grain experts now mov- 
ing abroad are tying up boxcars this 
fall. If shipments to Russia or else- 
where are delayed or are late because 
of government delays, longshoremen 
boycotts or other causes, boxcars 
could continue in short supply 
through the winter. It’s an unknown 
wild card in the deck that worries in- 
dustry decision-makers. It’s also 
another factor in favor of tying up 
your own supplies when you can. 
Lime 

Lime supplies are ample and the 
white stuff is still one of the best in- 
vestments you can make if you farm 
acid northeastern soils. Lime is par- 





(Continued from page 10) 
operating, our electric bill is as high 
as in winter.” 

Power 

In case of power failure, there is 
an automatic generator. “The next 
improvement I make,” says Marcel, 
“will be to install a warning device 
in case of fire. At present, we have 
an intercom system to the house.” 

The flock of 10,000 lays 7,500 
to 7,700 eggs a day (624 to 640 
dozen). “Sexlink hens lay brown 
eggs,” Marcel comments. “In this 
area you cant sell a white egg. 
Most housewives prefer the brown.” 

Egg sales and prices fluctuate. As 
the price of meat goes up, egg sales 
go up. When the weather gets warm, 
the hens lay less and egg prices go 
up. “A dozen jumbo eggs weighs 
about two pounds and usually is a 
very good food buy,” says Marcel. 

The Gagnes buy all their feed in 
Burlington. “It’s a high-energy cage 
laying ration complete with minerals 
and vitamins added,” Marcel ex- 
plains. “We get a 12-ton load once 
a week. When it cost $170 a ton a 
few months ago, we weren't making 
too much, but last spring it was 
down to $140 a ton and we were 
better off. The weekly feed bill cur- 
rently is running $1,600 to $1,800 
and our weekly gross income from 
$2,400 to $2,500.” 

Marcel points out that in his area 
of Vermont, where the population 
has been static for many years, there 
is little chance that he will enlarge 
the size of his flock. He also adds 
that he seldom loses a source of 
sales, but he does gain when some- 
one starts a new store or restaurant. 

A little extra “gravy” is provided 
by the small maple sugarhouse the 
Gagnes built a few years ago. This 
year they boiled 80 gallons of fancy 
and grade A maple syrup. This too 
is a family project. 
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ticularly valuable during times of 
high fertilizer prices, since it boosts 
soil pH, making soils less acid. This 
in turn releases plant nutrients al- 
ready in your soil for crop use. Lime 
also gives you more efficient fertil- 
izer use, since phosphorus and potas- 
sium are more likely to stay in forms 
available to plants, suffering less of 
the chemical bind-up that occurs in 
acid conditions. 

Fertilizers main purpose is to 
make you money. This is a two-tailed 
coin; with both sides you lose, if 
youre too low-or too high. Cut- 
ting back on fertilizer just because 
crop values are up as much as fer- 
tilizer. Other costs have climbed 
too, and you'll need enough plant 
food to get the good crop yields, 
you ll need to cover your investment 


in time, land machinery, etc. 

But if too little doesn’t make sense, 
neither does too much. There’s no 
profit from dollars spent for fertilizer 
beyond those you will recover from 
increased yield. Back when fertilizer 
was cheap, high “insurance” rates 
added little expense, but now they’re 
a significant cost. Best bet is to put 
on rates proven to pay by experi- 
ment station tests in your soil types, 
and checked by your experience. 


Manure Counts! 

Don't forget to figure in the fer- 
tilizer value of manure you'll be ap- 
plying. With five to ten pounds of 
N, four of phosphorus, and eight of 
potassium per ton of cow manure, 
it’s worth considering. It can help re- 
duce your fertilizer bill. 


With many crops already out of 
the field, many farmers have an un- 
usual chance to take soil samples 
now and get them into test labora- 
tories for analysis. If you can get this 
done now, you'll get returns back 
soon, with plenty of time to order 
your precise fertilizer needs over 
winter at discount prices. This will 
give you a big jump over those who 
wait for spring, when soil test labs 
are awamped and fertilizer deliveries 
are backed-up. 

This seems to be one year when 
smart planning, early ordering and 
soil testing can assure you good value 
for your fertilizer dollar. The stuff 
is there, and overall, itll cost less 
than last year. And there are darn 
few things we can say that about, 
these days. 


Wats 2 GOOD WAYS 
FOR DAIRYMEN TO STAY IN THE 
BLACK THIS YEAR... 


MMS MRM ei 


Using Red Rose 28% Test Cow Supplement and home grown grains 
producing 12,970 pounds of milk per cow per lactation; $674 per cow 
income over all feed costs. 


2. Red Rose 16 Program 


SIRS SO 


Claude Poor, Bellville, New York 


Using Red Rose 16 ae producing 13,979 pounds of milk per cow 
per lactation; $647 per cow over all feed costs. 


Cs i gs 


William Eastman, Ellenburg, New York 


Both of these successful New York dairymen follow the Red Rose Doubt Remover and herd 


check program with the help of their Red Rose District Manager. 


Why wait? Write for an explanation of how you can beat inflated costs with this proven sys- 
tem...or ask your Red Rose Dealer. 


eters. Rose 
a 
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PE0) NS 
A DIVISION OF 
Qsrevion COMPANY 
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6400 Glenwood, P.O. Box 2917, 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66201 
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make a big haul of 
your ruta assets 


---with Calumet 


Calumet makes the biggest liquid manure spreader 
tank in the business. Our whopper hauls 3250 gal- 
lons...spreads uniformly over a controlled 40 ft. 
swath... PTO powered. That's slinging it—banking a 
valuable asset in improved soil fertility. 


Rugged Built Tank—Calumet, 10-year veteran 
builder, uses 3/16-in. thick alloy steel for the tank 
and two inside cross baffles. Rigid 7-gauge support 
beams run full length of tank to prevent metal fa- 
tigue and tank deforming. 


Easy Pulling—Four 16.5 x 16.1 ten-ply flotation tires 
carry big loads handily, help reduce soil compaction. 
Walking beam tandem axles ride independently over 
uneven, bumpy terrain. 

Safety Brake—The hydraulic surge brake automat- 
ically engages rear-wheel drum brakes for safe 
operation on downgrades. 


Combine this 3250-gallon whopper with the big, new 
21-in. Calumet Impellor Pump for pit agitation and 
fast filling, and you're ready for “big haul” business 
...to capitalize on your liquid assets. 

Compare value. You'll choose Calumet. 


For a complete line-up of spreader tanks, write 
The Calumet Co., Inc., Box $11-AA 


Name_ 





Address_ 





Citys 





Zip. Phone 


ECOLOGY IS 
EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 


LUMET 


Algoma, WI 54201 @ 414-487-5251 





CONTACT OUR DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR AREA 
OR MAIL US THE COUPON 


NEW YORK 

Bataviaws eae ee Cummings & Bricker 
716/343-5411 

‘Middletown... .... Bellows & May Inc. 
914/342-3951 

QHeIGa an Pewee ey Howard S. Crane 


315/363-2560 


ONEONAS scape eleece reese Joe Swantak, Inc. 
607/432-0891 


OHIO 


Reberland Equipment 
216/698-2302 


Apple Creek 


Pettisvilles au Northwest Ohio Silo Co. 
419/445-0510 

ROCK CLEC Ke = oer. cet, Frank Gage 
216/563-3636 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mifflinblitg gsc enn F. Ernest Snook 
717/966-2736 

VERMONT 

WHTStO ems ete are Heins Engineering 


802/864-5473 








booklet on PTO alternators. 


FIDELITY ELECTRIC 
COMPANY INC. 
332 NORTH ARCH STREET 
LANGASTER, PA. 17603 
717-397-8231 


FIDELITY TRACTOR DRIVEN 
ALTERNATORS FOR POWER 
FAILURE PROTECTION... 


Designed to start all your power equipment at one time — not one ata 
time like other alternators. And a Fidelity alternator works twice as hard 
but turns only half as fast (just 1800 rpm compared to 3600 rpm), so it 

lasts twice as long. Fill out coupon at 02 for informative, factual 
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Alvin Kern is one of 
the last salt hay op- 
erators. 


Say goodbye 


to salt hay 


Used to be seacoast farmers would 
outfit their teams with oversize 
wooden shoes and take to the salt 
marshes each summer to harvest the 
grassy vegetation that came to be 
known as salt hay. Despite its singu- 
lar lack of nutrients, this stuff was 
used to over-winter horses. As Alvin 
Kern of Eldora, New Jersey, one of 
the few remaining salt hay producers 
in the country, says, “Bet them ani- 
mals’ hipbones were really sticking 
out come spring!” 

Yet salt hay has enjoyed a growing 
market over the years because of a 
couple of its unique qualities. First 
off, it isn't really a grass. It is more 
accurately called a sedge. Alvin says 
there are two kinds of salt hay, and 
which one grows where depends on 
ever-so-slight variations in altitude of 
the marsh. 

Both have a solid rather than hol- 
low stem, a sort of waxy coating, and 
do not readily rot. For this reason, 
salt hay is often used as a natural 
filter in individual sewage-disposal 
systems. Since it also has excellent 
insulating qualities, the construction 
industry uses it to keep the frost out 
of setting concrete in winter. 

Alvin says he has a strawberry 
grower and nurseryman who buys 
his salt hay because it is a lasting 
mulch which, since it grows in a 
saline bog, will not germinate and 
grow on inland soil. A lousy forage 
has turned out to be pretty handy 
stuff for other purposes. 

Kern makes hay on 2,000 acres of 
salt marsh near Eldora...in addi- 
tion to growing 120 acres of sorghum 
and corn, and running a pheasant- 
shooting preserve for the man who 
owns much of the marsh he leases. 
During the last two years, he was in 


and out of the beef business. It was 
not what youd call a_ profitable 
venture. 

But salt hay is profitable, and pro- 
ducing it is an art. Since boyhood, 
Alvin has either helped his dad put 
it up or done it himself. “It’s a con- 
stant battle,” he says, “to keep a 
meadow in salt hay.” He explains 
that ditches with doors must be dug 
around each marsh to drain off ex- 
cess water, but also to allow spring 
and fall bathing of the meadows by 
nutrient-rich tides. 

“If you don’t get enough salt,” he 
says, ‘there won't be a good stand and 
eventually weeds will take over.” If 
it’s too dry or wet, the same problem 
arises. Alder and phragmites are the 
main weed problems. The latter are 
spread into south Jersey by winds 
from Delaware. 

Yield varies from one marsh to an- 
other in a range of one to three tons 
per acre. Alvin goes in with a wind- 
rower equipped with dual wheels, 
then lets the hay dry down some be- 
fore baling. “You can bale salt hay 
wetter than regular hay,” he ex- 
plains, “but the buyers don’t like to 
pay for water.” He bales with a wire 
baler, leaving the 80 to 100-pound 
bales lying in the meadow. 

The next step is to pick them up 
with the New Holland Stackliner he 
purchased two years ago. Once a full 
load is on (56 eighty-pound wire 
bales), he drives to the stacking area 
at the edge of the marsh, backs up to 
the pile and deposits another block of 
bales. This low-labor method has 
allowed him to double the acreage he 
can harvest in a year. 

Flotation is a must, since in the 
dry season there are spots in the salt 
meadows where a fellow can drop 
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out of sight. All of Kern’s equipment 
has a plank “sled” underneath to 
limit the depth to which it can sink. 
When the wheel goes in up to the 
sled, the implement essentially slides 
along until firmer ground is reached. 

Forward motion must not stop at 
this point. Kern’s tractors are 
equipped with half-tracks like those 
used for work in rice production. 
They fit over the back wheels and 
are looped around an idler wheel 
mounted behind the front wheels. 

Working in salt water is hard on 
equipment, particularly — bearings, 
chains and plungers, which he has 
to change every year. Alvin figures 
a baler that would normally last 12 
years will last him only six. To dem- 
onstrate, he chips scales of rust a 
sixteenth of an inch thick off his 
windrower. 

Working the salt meadows is hard 
on people, too. Greenhead flies and 
deerflies (locally called strawberry 
flies) descend on you immediately as 
you arrive at the marsh. While visitors 
frantically slap insects, Alvin con- 
tinues talking, hands on hips, only 
occasionally reaching up to brush a 
dozen or two off his face. 

He explains that, like a beekeeper, 
he doesn’t feel them much any more. 
He cautions against going into the 
shade, because the greenheads prefer 
to feed at places out of the sun’s 
direct rays. “Could be 110 degrees 
out and I wouldn't dare put an um- 
brella on a tractor,” he explains. 
“They ll tear you up.” 

No one has ever come out with 
methods for seeding, cultivating or 
fertilizing salt hay. Kern believes 
that some form of fertilization, at 
least, may increase yields, but this 
is destined to go unresearched be- 
cause, as he puts it, “This is a dying 
business.” Like a growing number of 
agricultural pursuits, making salt hay 
has become environmentally un- 
popular. 

Banking and ditching of new mea- 
dows in hopes of getting a stand of 
salt hay is a must, for marshes go in 
and out of this type of vegetation in 
cycles. Yet the New Jersey Wetlands 
Act prohibits going out into un- 





TOCKS DAM QUESTIONABLE 


Members of the Delaware River 
Basin Commission have voted not to 
proceed with the Tocks Island Lake 
Project in which the Army Corps of 
Engineers proposed to build a dam 
in the Delaware River near Shawnee, 
Pennsylvania. The decision came 
after months of study during which 
many concerned citizens and con- 
servation groups had expressed dis- 
may at the project. 

The proposed dam would have 
affected thousands of acres of prime 
farmland in a four-state area (Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania), resulted in the loss of 
the last major free-flowing river in 
the Northeast, and also in the loss of 
a unique fishery resource, the Ameri- 
can shad, which spawns in the New 
York waters of the Delaware Basin. 

It’s now up to Congress to either 
defer or de-authorize the Tocks Is- 
land Project, and decide whether to 
proceed with land acquisition and 
eventual creation of a Delaware 
Water Gap Recreation Area. = 
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banked marsh to develop new mea- 
dows. In addition, operating present 
acreages is allowed only with a new 
set of permits each year. 

Salt hay production too close to 
waterways draws protests from the 
Army Corps of Engineers. And as if 
all this weren't enough, people in 
residential areas have alleged that 
cutting the vegetation in salt marshes 
aggravates the already pesky mo- 
squito problem in New Jersey. Won't 
be long before salt hay will be one 
for the museums! — E.P.A. 


The sled built on the 
bottom of Alvin 
Kern's Stackliner 
keeps it from going 
out of sight in soft 
marshes. 


Truck toughness. 


Che 
=a 


To demonstrate a facet of Chevy 
toughness in a television commer- 
cial, we hooked a 4-bottom plow 
behind a Chevy 4-wheel-drive 
pickup and set out to turn over a 
field of Illinois bottomland. The: 
Chevy Fleetside plowed six acres. 


Actual plowing time: 3 hours and 15 
minutes. This °/-ton 4X4 pickup 
was equipped with options available 
from any Chevy dealer, including 
400 V8, Turbo Hydra-matic, heavy- 
duty radiator and shock absorbers, 
4.10 rear axle with Positraction, off- 
road tires, transmission oil and 
engine oil coolers. It was loaded to 


builds it in. 


hows it off. 


maximum GVW. We don’t recom- 
mend this sort of abuse for your 
pickup, but we think it does say a 
lot about how tough we build 

a Chevy truck. 

Chevy BIG-10 Pickups. 

BIG-10 Pickups have GVW ratings 
of 6,050 or 6,200 Ibs. Use one asa 
heavy-duty half-ton or a light-duty 
3/,-ton. Available Six and V8s use 
no-lead or regular gas. 











Chevrolet supports the Jaycees’ 
Outstanding Young Farmer 
program. 


YOUR MONEY'S WORTH. 
MILE AFTER MILE AFTER MILE. 
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John Deere asks... 


Can you afford to go second 
best in your utility tractor? 


The answer is yes—if you can afford to 
operate a tractor on a ‘use it and throw it 
away’ basis. But today, lasting value is a 
value in itself. More and more people 
seek it in more and more products—and 
they'll find it in the new John Deere 2040, 
2240, 2440, and 2640 Utility Tractors. 
These are designed as ‘“‘keepers’’ — 
active tractors for your farm today, 
equally productive tractors for the way 
you ll be farming in the future. 

Planetary final drives are a good 
example. You could get along without 
them as others do—for a while. But to 
keep your tractor on the go not only for 
the moment, but for the months and 
years ahead, these planetaries surely 
qualify as “life insurance’. 

John Deere engine pedigree is another 
fine example. Wet-sleeve design, bypass 
cooling, three individual cleanings of 
fuel, full-flow pressure lubrication, 
simplified daily servicing (helps get it 
done), keystone-ring pistons, oil-spray 
cooling of piston undersides, valve 
rotators—these and many more features 
play a vital role in longevity as well as in 
performance. 

The transmission can be cited for its 
one-piece case that keeps all gears and 
shafts running in line for long life. Plus 
helical-cut gears, positive lubrication of 
all moving parts, and a micronic oil filter. 











Family styling that's inherited... 
Family reputation that's earned 


Look everywhere at these new utility 
tractors. An 8-piston hydraulic pump 
ready now to meet your future 
challenges. A 1000-rpm PTO, ready now 
for the day when this speed of equipment 
is the major one. A fully tested Roll-Gard® 
ROPS, ready now for that unhoped-for 
day when its protection may be called on 
in dramatic fashion. 

Dependability is a unique reputation 
that John Deere Tractors have enjoyed 
over the years. These new utility models 
carry the John Deere name because they, 
too, have earned that reputation—and 
will help expand it. When you choose a 
40-hp 2040, 50-hp 2240, 60-hp 2440, or 
70-hp 2640 Tractor*, you are not just 
buying a tractor; you are making a lasting 
investment. Your own farming future will 
underscore the wisdom of your choice. 


The Long Green Line”. 
Leadership in 

product and service, 
wiin=9) today and tomorrow. 
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*Maximum horsepower measured at the PTO at 2500 engine rpm (factory observed). 
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Triticale: 


Not long ago in Sonora, Mexico, 
I stood with Norman E. Borlaug, win- 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize for his 
leadership in the “Green Revolu- 
tion,” in a field of waving brownish- 
gold, waist-high grain. Fingering one 
of the extra-long plump heads, Bor- 
laug identified it as triticale (trit-ih- 
KAY-lee),* the first man-made grain 
and a remarkable hybrid combining 
the high-yield, high-protein content 
of wheat with the ruggedness of rye. 

Triticale may well rank as a gene- 
tic wonder along with the develop- 
ment of high-yielding hybrid corn 
that changed American agriculture, 
the crossing of India’s Brahma cattle 
with domestic breeds to produce 
animals better able to endure tropi- 
cal heat and disease, and the breed- 
ing of less-fat, hybrid hogs and broil- 
er chickens. 

The successful mating of the ancient 
grains of wheat and rye marks a 
milestone in plant breeding and gives 
a hungry world a new grain that, 
Borlaug says, “has the potential to 
add importantly to world food sup- 
plies and help alleviate calorie and 
protein malnutrition among people 
in cereal-dependent nations.” 


More disease-resistant than wheat 
and hardy enough to thrive in some 
relatively unfavorable soils and cli- 
mates, the new grain is being grown 
experimentally today on five conti- 
nents. It has shown considerable tol- 
erance to cold and drought, and it 
outyields wheat and other cereals in 
high, cool elevations in Mexico, 
northern India and Kenya. Currently, 
in famine-racked Ethiopia, two 
promising strains are being multi- 
plied and in time could benefit mal- 
nourished millions. 


* Named for the wheat genus triticum and rye 
genus secale. 
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by Paul Friggens 


For a century, scientists had been 
trying to improve grain by crossing 
wheat and rye. Finally, Mother Nature 
teamed up with observant man 

to achieve the breakthrough. 


World’s first man-made crop 


At one drought-stricken location 
during Kenya's 1974 field trials, 
the new grain had double the yield 
of wheat. Triticale will grow on 
sandy, acid and low-fertility soils, 
such as abound in southern Brazil, 
and could conceivably be grown on 
millions of acres of marginal lands 
throughout the world. 

The new grain is also being grown 
experimentally in a half-dozen coun- 
tries in Europe, where it might well 
become competitive with common 
cereals. Hungary, for example, grows 
about 175,000 acres commercially 
for fodder and flour. It is being grown 
successfully on limited areas in West- 
ern Canada and in our Southwest as 
well. As one scientist summed it up, 
“It’s good for bread, Mexican tortillas 
or Indian chapatis.” 

The history of cereals dates back 
to the dawn of civilization. Wheat 
evolved from primitive wild grasses 
probably 10,000 years ago (archae- 
ologists have found charred kernels 
in the 9,000-year-old village of Jarmo 
in Iraq). Early man gradually learned 
to bake bread, and found it benefited 
his health. Rye was valued as nour- 
ishing food, and for its hardiness. 

Science had long been intrigued 
by the prospect of creating a wholly 
new cereal combining the best qual- 
ities of both wheat and rye, but the 
obstacles were formidable. Wheat 
is self-pollinating and only rarely 
hybridizes with other plants. Each 
individual wheat flower is so pro- 
tectively enclosed that it is extremely 
difficult for natural pollination to 
take place from the outside. 

The chief obstacle to mating wheat 
and rye, though, is the inherent in- 
compatibility of the two cereals. 
Physiologically, it appears, wheat 
“rejects” rye in much the same way 
a heart-patient’s body rejects a trans- 


plant. In nature, species tend to 
breed true, although nature frequent- 
ly crossbreeds related species. A 
mare mated to a donkey produces a 
mule, for example, but the offspring 
is sterile. 

Science has repeatedly tried to 
make the difficult wheat-rye crosses, 
but in the rare cases that a cross 
occurs, the result is usually a “mule,” 
or is often weak and dies. The catch 
is that the chromosomes do not pair 
with one another as occurs when one 
wheat pollinates another wheat 
plant. 

An ordinary durum wheat plant, 
for example, contains 14 pairs of 
threadlike chromosomes and a rye 
plant has only seven pairs. The prog- 
eny of a wheat-rye cross obtains 14 
chromosomes from its durum parent 
and seven from its rye parent. But 
these 21 single chromosomes will 
not pair. As a result, the plant can- 
not produce seed, and the progeny 
is sterile. 

The first reported attempt at arti- 
ficially crossing these two species 
occurred in 1875 when Scottish 
botanist Stephen Wilson dusted 
pollen from a rye plant onto the 
stigma of a wheat plant. But only a 
few seeds germinated, and the hy- 
brid plants proved to be sterile. 

Research continued, however, and 
in 1937 a French botanist, Pierre 
Givaudon, bathed the growing point 
of a seedling with the chemical col- 
chicine. The drug somehow “tricked” 
the chromosomes into doubling. They 
could then be paired, making the 
plant partially fertile. Thus, man 
broke the genetic barrier. 

After exhaustive research,  sci- 
entists in Sweden, Hungary, Spain 
and Russia made successful wheat- 
rye crosses. But these first triticale 
plants had low fertility, low yield, 
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shriveled kernels and tall, spindly 
straw that lay down (lodged) in the 
field. 

Triticale remained a_ botanical 
curiosity until 1954, when Canadian 
scientists Leonard H. Shebeski and 
Charles Jenkins began the first effort 
to develop triticale as a commercial 
crop in North America. They and 
their colleagues at the University of 
Manitoba spent ten years developing 
vigorous new strains, one of which 
was ultimately released to farmers. 

Visiting Manitoba in 1958, Borlaug 
was so impressed that he urged speed- 
ing up the research by growing two 
crop cycles or generations a year in 
the favorable climate of Sonora, Mex- 
ico, where Borlaug was then breeding 
his high-yielding dwarf wheats that 
were to launch the Green Revolution. 

By 1964, a full-scale research pro- 
gram was formally initiated between 
the International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Center (CIMMYT) in 
Mexico and the University of Mani- 
toba. Borlaug also persuaded Cana- 
dian plant breeder Frank J. Zillinsky 
to join the breeding team. By 1967, 
the scientists were growing perhaps 
a million triticale plants each season 
and making extensive crosses in an 
effort to cure the cereal’s genetic 
weaknesses. 

“Then, capricious Mother Nature 
made the big breakthrough in triti- 
cale improvement,” Borlaug recalls. 
“A stray wheat pollen spore from a 
nearby wheat-breeding plot floated 
across the road and fertilized a tall, 
degenerate triticale plant. In that 
single act of fertilization,” says Bor- 
laug, “nature overcame the partial 
sterility barrier which had inhibited 
triticale improvements for decades.” 

Though nature played its part, 
observant man speeded up the job. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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(I to r) Tony Keen, Agway Enterprise Salesman, and Edwin C. Fry review tentative plans for next year’s cropping. Mr. Fry 
supervises all of Fair Hill Farm’s extensive crops program. Eighty thousand bushels of grain per year are dried and stored 


for later sale. 





“With Agway TMR 
working for us... 
our milk production 


took off” 


Edwin R. Fry, 
Fair Hill Farm, 
Chestertown, Md. 





“We first tried feeding a total mixed 
ration on our own but it didn’t work out,” 
says young Ed Fry. “So in the fall of ’71 
we went on Agway’s computerized TDR 
(Total Dairy Ration) program. In a year’s 
time, our production increased 20%. And 
as of today, our rolling DHIA average 

is 17,715 pounds of milk and 633 fat. 
Most of the credit has to go to Agway.” 


Ed’s father and corporate partner, Edwin 
C. Fry, agrees with his son’s assess- 
ment of the value of Agway Enterprise 
Service. In his words: “Tony Keen (Agway 
Enterprise Salesman) is one of the best 
things that’s ever happened to this farm. 
When Tony talks, he talks facts. Fertilizer 
prices ... fertilizer availability, for in- 
stance. As a result, we booked our orders 
for spring-applied P and K in June 

1974. And at a nice savings, too.” 


The Fry’s Holstein herd—85% registered 
—includes about 200 milking. With the 
help of 10 full-time men and part-time 
summer hands, they grow 1100 acres 

of corn with several fields in Agway 800— 
an Energy King hybrid—for silage; 330 
acres of wheat; 300 acres of no-till 
beans; 350 acres of conventional beans; 
75 acres of barley; and 120 acres of 


alfalfa. 


The Frys are innovators. They were 
among the first in the area to clear-seed 
alfalfa. Five cuttings a year yield about 


(I to r) Herd Manager Frank Covey, and Marion and Edwin 
R. Fry look over the latest Agway TDR printout, a computer 
program they find invaluable in the profitable management 
of a 2150-acre farm complex. 





eight tons an acre. Their wheat program, 
worked out with Tony’s help, is also 
unique. Seed and fertilizer are broadcast 
together, then disced in. The results 
speak for themselves: an average yield of 
46 bushels per acre. The grain is dried 
and stored on the farm for later sale 
through an 80,000 bushel capacity grain- 
handling complex. 


“How has Agway helped us most?” 
muses young Ed. “Straightening us out 
on TMR (Total Mixed Ration) feeding, 
of course. And their Farm Accounting 
Profile is an invaluable planning tool. 
Overall, I’d say they’re very progressive— 
with new ideas, research results... and 
Tony keeps us up to date on all of it.” 


If you’d like a man like Tony Keen on 
your management team, just call Agway 
and ask that an Agway Enterprise 
salesman get in touch with you. You'll 
soon find that he’s one of the best things 
that ever happened to your farm, too. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 





Triticale..... 

(Continued from page 20) 
Tramping through the field plots a 
year later, where there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of triticales in all 
shapes and sizes, Zillinsky and a 
sharp-eyed colleague, George Va- 
rughese, spotted a cluster of plants 
which they identified, through ar- 
chetypal makeup, as the offspring of 
the stray wheat pollen. 

Elated, the scientists selected 26 
vigorous-looking plants with heads 
that were full and plump from top 
to bottom. Three proved sterile, but 
eight others had inherited, as Bor- 
laug said, a “potent genetic load” 
which demonstrated a tremendous 
advance. 

This amazing cross soon provided 
the building blocks for triticale 





breeding around the world. Scientists 
were now able to correct most of the 
plant’s faults. Subsequent strains 
were shorter, higher-yielding, earli- 
er-maturing, with greater nutritional 
value and disease resistance than 
the original triticales. 

In effect, the scientists genetically 
redesigned the whole plant, and to- 
day they have produced more than 
200 new combinations of wheat and 
rye, together with scores of promis- 
ing back crosses — wheat on triticale, 
for example. 

It appears, in fact, that triticale is 
the man-made food crop of the fu- 
ture Lt may also become important 
as a feed grain. In irrigated field 
trials, researchers have been able to 
clip two early cuttings of livestock 
forage with about 30% protein, then 


Proven CD ignition for a 
hotter spark and cooler 
engine operation. 


New Spirit 5000 engine. 


New engine mounts that 
virtually eliminate 
vibration. 


New acoustically 
engineered sound 
chamber keeps engine 
noise under wraps. 


Higher torque for more 
power. Lower rpm's for 
less wear and tear. 








New 10 gallon fuel 
capacity for all day 
cruising. 







harvest a third crop of grain for hu- 
man foods. This could mean a lot 
to the poor farmers of the world and 
to their half-starved work animals. 

With the reports of the first pro- 
mising varieties in Mexico several 
years ago, unhappily opportunistic 
U.S. seed salesmen peddled triticale 
seed at exorbitant prices. The so- 
called “miracle” crop had been pre- 
maturely publicized, and, as Bor- 
laug laments, “farmers became vic- 
tims of poor, defective, over-pro- 
moted triticales.”’ 

But right now, triticale is being 
widely researched and developed as 
a commercial crop. The Canadian 
government is spending $2.5 million 
to finance a five-year cooperative re- 
search program at CIMMYT. In the 
United States, scientists in nearly 


Proven internal 
suspension shock 
contributes to Arctic’s 
famous smooth ride. 


New Pantera seat. 
Specially designed for 
all day comfort. 


Proven riveted aluminum 
chassis. As smart today as 
it was in ‘66, when we 
introduced it. 


Nay 





New Pantera slide rail 
suspension. More travel 
for a smoother ride and 


oven, V-shaped belly 
nto cut through and 
flect fresh powder 


] 


Ss 


kis for easier 


better performance in 
deep powder 


New 16” Pantera track. 
Provides nearly the 
stability of a 17 inch 
track — and the 
responsiveness of a 

15 incher. 
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IN'66 CAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE SNOWMOBILE. 
IN’76 PANTERA HAS REVOLUTIONIZED THE CAT. 


Even if you don't know 
much about the ‘66 Panther, 
you know all about the 
things it introduced.. Things 
like the low, forward 
mounted engine. The riveted 
aluminum chassis. The 
leaf spring front suspension. 
And the torsion spring 
slide rail suspension. 

And now, the "76 Pantera 
does for the Cat what the ‘66 
Panther did for snowmobiling. 

There's.a big Spirit 5000 

engine to give Pantera plenty 


of power. And it’s housed in 

an acoustically engineered 
chamber that keeps engine 
noise under wraps. And 
because the engine isn't 
mounted directly to the chassis, 


vibration is practically eliminated. 


More travel in Pantera’s 
redesigned slide rail 
suspension —plus a new 16" 
track —make the Cat's smooth 
ride even smoother. 

And up front, Pantera’s 
new bowed skis make turning 
a breeze. Kind of like power 


steering, snowmobile style. 
And a wide 30" ski stance 
makes for an extra measure 
of stability. 

Yep, there's everything 
you could ask for in a good 
time snow machine. Even a 
new seat for all-day comfort. 
And dual gas tanks with room 
for more than 10 U.S. gallons. 
So your good times can keep 
sue and comin’ and comin’ 
on the revolutionary gaan, 

"76 Pantera. é; SY THe 
C200 ype 






every state are pursuing some form of 
triticale research. In west Texas, for 
example, some triticales have yielded 
about 18% protein, higher than com- 
mercial wheat, and flour and pan- 
cake mix are now being marketed. 

How soon triticale will be widely 
commercialized depends upon further 
refinements. Currently, Zillinsky and 
M. M. Kohli, a young Indian plant 
breeder who has had a leading role 
in the triticale program, are breeding 
hardy spring and winter varieties for 
even higher yields, better kernels, 
greater disease resistance and wider 
adaptability to different regions. Tri- 
ticale’s use also depends on the initia- 
tive and ability of developing nations 
to introduce the crop and push it 
among farmers. 

Three years ago, farm extension 
agent Tacho Morales donated 100 
precious kernels to the campesinos 
who farm in the hills near beautiful 
Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico. In time, the 
Daniel Mendoza family gathered a 
harvest and baked a medium-dark 
bread which was tasty indeed. “Now 
when I go to the mill to grind this 
grain,’ says Mrs. Mendoza, “the 
neighbors are surprised at its size, 
and everybody calls it ‘trigo grande’ 
(big wheat).” 

The Mendozas see exciting promise 
in their new crop, and scientists are 
confident that before long our first 
man-made grain could benefit mil- 
lions of Mendozas the world over. # 


NOT YET FOR 
NORTHEAST 


Prof. Neal Jensen of Cornell 
University is a plant breeder 
with a reputation for unusual 
ability in his profession. He is 
responsible for developing 
many varieties of small grains 
... including a series of winter 
wheats (Genesee, Avon, York- 
star and Ticonderoga). 

Asked about triticale, his re- 
marks can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Prof. Jensen is enthusi- 
astic bout the long-range po- 
tential of triticale but knows 
of no variety at present that 
can profitably compete for 
space on a northeastern farm. 

2. The major problem to be 
overcome with triticale in- 
volves getting a higher per- 
centage of its flowers to be 
fertile. Present varieties are 
still troubled by low fertility 
in the head... reducing yield 
per acre, of course, but also 
contributing to the develop- 
ment of a toxic fungus called 
ergot. 

3. For triticale to become at- 
tractive to northeastern farm- 
ers, a winter variety adapted 
to the area must be developed. 
Spring grains have never done 
well in our region, and trita- 
cale is no exception. 

4, Progress is being made on 
overcoming these problems, 
and Prof. Jensen predicts great 
long-range possibilities for tri- 
ticale with its higher protein 
content than that of most other 
small grains. a 
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Dates to Remember 


Nov. 1 - Feeder Calf Sale, Empire 
Livestock Market, Caledonia, N.Y. 


Nov. 7 - Cooperative Marketing 
Associations in New Jersey Annual 
Meeting, Hightstown, N. J. 


Nov. 8 - Feeder Calf Sale, 
grounds, Pike, N.Y. 


Fair- 


Nov. 10-13 - 37th Annual New York 
State Pesticide Conference, Alice 
Statler Auditorium, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 10-18 - 109th Annual Session 
National Grange, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Nov. 11-12 - National Angus Show, 
American Royal, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 11-13 - New York State Farm 
Bureau Annual Meeting, Convention 
Center, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Nov. 14-15 - Eastern Artificial 
Insemination Cooperative Annual 
Delegates Meeting, Sheraton Inn, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Nov. 16-19 - American Bankers 
Association's National Agricultural 
and Rural Affairs Conference, 
Houston, Texas 


Nov. 17-20 - National Agricultural 
Outlook Conference, Jefferson 
Auditorium, USDA, Washington, 
DAG 


Nov. 19-20 - New Jersey Farm 
Bureau Convention, Governor 
Morris Inn, Morristown, N. J. 


Nov. 21-27 - National Farm-City 
Week 


Nov. 25-26 - Annual Meeting Inter- 
State Milk Producers' Cooperative, 
Host. Farm, 2300 Lincoln Highway 
East, Lancaster, Pa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2 - 2nd Annual 
International Silage Research 
Conference and 63rd National Silo 
Association Convention, Hyatt 
Regency, Chicago, Il. 


Dec. 1-5 - Royal Smithfield Show, 
London, England 


Dec. 6-11 - National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, IIl. 


Dec. 9 - Annual Meeting New York 
State Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents, Holiday Inn, 
Eehacanes Naya 


Dec. 16 - Annual Agricultural Out- 
look Conference, Warren Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 5-9 - Pennsylvania Farm 
Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 8 - New York State Agricultur- 
al Society Annual Meeting, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Jan. 14-15 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Western 
Show, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Jan. 20-22 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Eastern 
Show, Granit 2, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Jan. 27-29 - Vermont Farm Show, 
Barre Auditorium, Barre, Vt. 





Dogged 
Determination 
My dog, so anxious to go out, 
Who raises such a din, 


Will, want, in just two minutes flat, 
For me to let him in. 


by Donna Evleth 
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Empire Farm Days 
Safety Award went 
this year to the John 
Deere people for 
their superior safety 
consciousness in both 
the exhibit area and 
the demonstration 
fields. Here a ground 
guide makes sure no 
one gets in the way 
as a 4430 turns the 
turf. 


Not one ... but two dis- 
counts add up to one of 
the greatest price reduc- 
tions ever offered by 
Agway for fall fertilizer 
delivery! 


Early Take discount 


e ammoniated grades, 12¢ 
per unit 

e blends, 0.6¢ per pound of 
plant food 


For example: popular 10-20-20 
ammoniated analysis equals 50 
units of plant food per ton. 

50 x 12¢ equals Early Take savings 
of $6.00 per ton. 


Early Pay discount 


4.5°/o when you pay in November. 


Choose the Early Pay discount 


=| 
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and you can add another savings 
that can equal—or exceed—the 
unit discount, depending upon 
the purchase price and analysis. 


Buy with price protection 
Order now and Agway will pro- 
tect you against any possible price 
declines. If Agway prices are 
lower next spring, Agway will 
rebate the difference. Here are 
the ground rules: 


All price comparisons are to be 
made at the original point of 
purchase and discounts must be 
taken into account. All purchases 
of ammoniated and blend fer- 
tilizers during the period from 
September 30, 1975 through 
January 17, 1976 will be entitled 
to price protection through 

May 1, 1976. 











Soil store or dry store 


It makes good sense to spread 
your phosphorus and potash now. 
You free up time, labor and 
equipment for important planting 
work next spring. 


Or store your fertilizer under 
cover and be sure of your plant- 
ing needs next spring. Remember, 
fertilizer stored on your farm 
from November 1, 1975 through 
June 30, 1976 will be replaced if 
loss is due to fire or to water 

used in fighting fire. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE 
SERVICE 
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DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Both dairymen and Agriculture 
Secretary Butz figure to benefit from 
that dairy price support increase 
the Secretary established, effective 
October 1. For dairymen, the hike 
from $7.24 to $7.71 cwt. in the fac- 
tory milk guarantee will provide 
additional market stability in the 
January—March quarter of ’76. 


ue RET ate ty 
That makes you 


by Jay Richter 


Washington 


report 


“If prices break back beginning 
in January as they often do, the 
break figures to be less than other- 
wise due to the higher support rate,” 
said Neal Bjornson, legislative direc- 
tor of the National Milk Producers 
Federation. 

For Butz, the decision to increase 
the support rate will take much of 
the steam out of the drive by dairy 
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Glad you picked 


FUNK’S 





HYBRID ; 


Hoffman Seed Man in your area. 
FUNK’S-G SILAGE WINS AGAIN 


See your 
Hoffman 
Seed Man 
for the 
Hybrids 
best for your 
growing 
conditions 


HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
Pennsylvania’s Number One Farm Seed Specialist 
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leaders for quarterly adjustments in 
the price guarantee calculated to 
keep it in line with production costs. 
The Secretary has opposed the ad- 
justment. 

Prior to the time he announced 
the support hike, the U.S. Senate 
passed a joint resolution calling for 
quarterly adjustments, and the matter 
was subsequently to be taken up in 
the House of Representatives. Had 
Butz decided against the support 
increase, it is a fair bet the law- 
makers would have finally approved 
the adjustment procedure. 

That is not likely to happen now, 
at least any time soon. The National 
Milk Producers Federation people 
probably will continue to go for the 
adjustment, but their hearts won’t 
be in it as heretofore. 


em 
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It takes much more than stalk and leaf tonnage for corn silage 
that will increase milk production... or put on extra pounds of beef in 
the feedlot. With Funk’s G-Hybrids you get the ear corn production 
that adds energy and taste-appeal. 

The extra feed value that can be measured in terms of milk or beef 
production tells the real story . . . the yield of ‘‘total digestible 
nutrients” (TDN’S) per acre. There’s a high-capacity, high-TDN 
Funk’s-G silage hybrid for every maturity range. Consult your 


in eight out of nine years, Funk’s-G silage won the silage show 
competition at the Pennsylvania Agricultural Progress Days. 
The winning samples were judged superior in moisture content, pH, 
protein and several other key factors. Others may talk silage 
quality. Funk’s-G delivers it! 





The Federation lavished _ hig) 
praise on Butz for raising the sup 
port, pointing out that he had take), 
the action in opposition to some 
officials inside the Ford Adminis 
tration. Specific officials were no 
named, but the ones the Federatio: 
primarily had in mind are in the 
President’s budget office — the OMI: 
(Office of Management & Budget) 
which is supposed to ride herd o 
spending in all departments of the 
government. 

Cost of the support increase, But: 
stressed, would be minimal. He as 
serted that it would have no effec 
on current retail prices for milk an: 
dairy products, noting that whole 
sale product prices already wer 
above the level of CCC _ purchas: 
prices required by the new suppor 
rate. 

For that reason, he said, retai 
prices could have been expected t 
increase in the next few months. 
even without an increase in support 
and to decline relatively little during 
the last quarter of this year wher 
wholesale prices are expected to drop 

Butz described the support rate 
increase as necessary “to give pro- 
ducers the assurance they need to 
stay in dairying, and assure adequate 
supplies.” 


GRAIN SALES 


While President Ford held off on 
further grain sales to Russia, the So- 
viet Union was buying both grain 
and soybeans from other countries. 
The Russians, for example, made a 
$200 million deal for soybeans with 
Brazil, sales that would have been 
made by U.S. exporters except for 
the export embargo. 

USDA and White House people, 
however, were still confidently pre- 
dicting the door to trade with Russia 
would be reopened. Agreements on 
long-term Soviet grain purchases, 
and maritime issues, they indicated 
would be reached this fall, probably 
by the time you read this. 

What worries farm leaders is the 
prospect of permanent government 
domination of export decisions. They 
are concerned that farmers’ interests 
are being downgraded by the Ford 
administration in a play for labor 
peace and consumer support. 

The Ford people argued that a 
long-term government-to-govern- 
ment arrangement with Russia would 
avert boom-and-bust buying, steady 
markets, and help farmers. Many 
farm leaders are not convinced; they 
think the “orderly marketing” argu- 
ment may mean lower average prices 
for farmers. 


DAIRY BILL 


Abuses allegedly practiced by a 
few big dairy co-ops are the target 
of a bill) HR 9478, introduced by 
Congressman Peter Peyser, R.-N.Y., 
a member of the House Ag Com- 
mittee who describes himself as the 
committee’s consumer spokesman. 
Among other things, the Peyser mea- 
sure would forbid a co-op from buy- 
ing any processing plant worth more 
than $500,000 without advance ap- 
proval of a majority of the co-op 
members. 

The legislation also would make 
it illegal for a cooperative to tie milk 
haulers into contracts that keep them 
from picking up milk of non- 
members. 
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Still other provisions of the Peyser 
ill would require co-ops (1) to fur- 
rish simplified financial statements 
ind monthly milk statements to mem- 
yers (2) to refrain from intimidating 
yr coercing producers, or offering 
them anything of value as an induce- 
ment to join a Co-op. 

Most co-ops don’t practice the 
abuses his bill would prohibit, Peyser 
said, but those that do should be 
made to stop. The congressman noted 
that dairy co-ops have achieved 
“ever-increasing control...of the 
production and marketing of milk,” 
and that a few of them interfere with 
the rights of dairy farmers. 

Passage of the legislation, he said, 
would “insure” the rights of dairy- 
men, and guarantee “that free enter- 
prise can once again be a reality in 
the dairy business.” 

These Peyser quotes are from a 
statement he put in the Congressional 
Record that some observers said re- 
flected “‘the fine Italian hand” of the 
National Association for Milk Mar- 
keting Reform. The NAMMR is a 
relatively new Washington lobby 
financed by private dairy firms, most 
of them located in the East. 

The Congressman’s legislation was 
described by NAMMR as the “Dairy 
Producer’s Bill of Rights.” 


TARGET PRICES 


Congressional farm leaders may de- 
cide to make another effort next 
spring to raise. price support targets 
and loan rates for grain. But even if 
nothing happens on Capitol Hill, 
growers can expect to see token in- 
creases. 

Under the current 1973 farm law, 
a formula providing increases in tar- 
get prices, keyed to production costs, 
is scheduled to take effect for the 
1976 and 1977 crops. As things stand 
now, the current $1.38 per bushel 
target for corn would raise to about 
$1.55 in 1976, with comparable in- 
creases for other feed grains, accord- 
ing to USDA calculations. The pres- 
ent wheat target of $2.05 would 
figure to go up to about $2.27. 

Most USDA analysts agree that 
these increases will be academic be- 
cause market prices for next year’s 
crops should remain above the new 
target levels. With a Presidential 
election coming along next year, say 
sources close to the Ford administra- 
tion, it is a fair bet Secretary Butz 
will decide to raise crop-loan rates 
along with the price-support targets 
— but again to levels calculated to be 
well below markets, and not likely 
to satisfy any farm groups fearing 
substantial price declines a year from 
now, 


PAY HIKES 


So strong has been the public pro- 
test at the recent action by Congress 
to raise the pay of members (and that 
of government workers as well) that 
at least two lawmakers say they will 
refuse to accept the extra money. The 
increase, effective in October, was 
5% or $2,125 — on top of the $42,500 
annual pay they'd been getting. 

What makes people really sore is 
the fact that this is only the begin- 
ning. The raise voted is a permanent, 
escalating, built-in hike in pay, tied 
to the increase in the cost of living. 
Increases henceforth will be auto- 
matic, year by year, and won't have 
to be voted by the lawmakers who 
American Agriculturist, November, 1975 


have always found that embarrassing. 

The permanent raise was put 
through quietly, without House hear- 
ings, apparently in hopes it would 
go largely unnoticed by the voters 
back home. Provision of the raise was 
attached to an obscure postoffice bill 
which was moved through legislative 
channels with great rapidity — al- 
though not invisibly, as it’s turned 
out. 

Even so, the bill had a narrow 
squeak, getting through the House 
by the margin of a single vote. In the 
Senate, where members are elected 
for six years instead of only two, the 
measure passed handily by a 58-to- 
29 vote. 

Congressional expense money, 
meanwhile, has also been increased 
substantially, with House members 


now receiving more than $200,000 
annually to cover costs of staff and 
other expenses, including a $6,500 
“stationery account” intended to 
defray office costs, but which can be 
legally spent for personal use. 

The pay raise also goes to Agri- 
culture Secretary Butz (who gets 
$3,000 more atop his previous salary 
of $60,000), other cabinet officers, 
judges, and about 14,000 higher- 
level civil servants who haven't been 
on the cost-of-living escalator in the 
past. Other, lower-level government 
workers have been, and about 3.2 
million of them (2 million military) 
are getting the 5% hike. 

Cost-of-living increases also go to 
retired government people. Inflation 
has caused government pension pay 
to jump by about a third in three 


This three-part Aguay program 
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years. Some of those in the higher 
echelons, who were not in on the 
cost-of-living deal while they worked, 
and who quit the government three 
or four years ago, are getting bigger 
checks today than if they'd stayed 
on the job. 

The government payroll now runs 
more than $50 billion annually. Each 
1% raise costs about an additional 
$450 million. 





DOGGONE! 


However tight the trash can lid, 
Ingenious though they’ve made it, 
Some dog will always find a way 
To get in there and raid it. 


by Donna Evleth 





1. Agway’s free TDR Profile (a $15 
value) spells out the least-cost way 
to make the most of your home- 
grown forage and grain. 


YAM eNO a4) aCe CMe elim 
those homegrown feedstuffs to as- 
Vice Md Mm Tue cya LeU 
for your herd—without waste. 


cee CR COM CM SMILE ere 
her protein needs, keep Agway Liq- 
Tite M acct mT ye) Ca RIC ULL) 
all the time. If she needs more pro- 
tein than her normal ration supplies, 


A eM ae CMe LOM eh 
from LPS. If she doesn’t, she passes 
up the LPS feeder. 


Your Enterprise man can put these 
profit-guarding tools to work for 
you. Contact him through your local 
store or representative. 


Ly 
Sa SS 
SERVICE 





CORNELL 
KEEPS 
MY HOME 
CLEAN 





Better Production 


Better Breeding 


A cow isn't just a cow... ita 
manufacturing plant, and the 
cleaner the surroundings, the 
better the atmosphere, the 
better the production. 


If you have an ordinary barn 
cleaner, then you’ve got break- 
downs, you’ve got odors, and a 
general mess. How can you 
expect good production, good 
breeding in an environment like 
this. 


If you’re looking for a depend- 
able barn cleaner, buy Cornell 

if your present system is 
giving you a lot of trouble, con- 
vert to Cornell... 


Write or call today. Cornell is 
the one barn cleaner on the 
market today that will give you 
years and years of productive 
service. 


| [_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 


[Pot oe enna 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 


Kit | Vandale Silo Unloaders 
Peay Have rep call lama (Sy Farmer [_]| Student 


fi. . 
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also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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4789. A go everywhere pantsuit. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) top 1% 
yds. 60 in.; pants 1% 75 cents 


All Printed Patterns 


4550 






4550. Sew this romantic long or 
short dress for day-dinner. Easy! 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-20%; Misses’ 10-20 .. 75 cents 


7100. Crochet this lacy, feminine 
vest in pattern stitch. Use worsted in 
two colors. Misses’ Sizes 8-18 in- 
cluded: Directions 27 .<; 75 cents 
9013. Slimming is the word for a 
swingy dress. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Half Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 
37) takes 2% yds. 45 in. .. . 75 cents 


9013 10%- “18% 7100 





9428. Attractive, 


yds. 45 in.; pants 2-1/8 


shell stitch. Soles are crocheted too. 
Use worsted. Directions for Sizes 5: 
M, L included 


pieces included 


oF ek ve etrelilelie:sere 


© 7354. Decorative in 4 colors or a 


easy 9” squares of worsted or 4-ply 
synthetic. Directions 75 cents 


ee eee 


Send To 


books postpaid CL] $5.00 
a ee aiSa00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
« Crocheting a Wardrobe e 1.00 Box 125, Old Chelsea Station 
+ Instant Sewing Book 1.00 
‘ Instant Fashion Book CL] 1.00 Mew ork seu OO 
' Nifty Fifty Quilts O) 1.00 
: Complete Afghan Book #14 [) 1.00 DRESS PATIERNS 622.0 75 CENTS 
‘ Complete Instant Gift Book 1.00 
Instant Crochet Book C) 1.00 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS . 75 CENTS 
Instant Macrame Book fal eeOO 
; Instant Money from Crafts OJ 1.0 
Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet C1 1.00 Add 25¢ for each pattern for first-class mail, special handling 
. Easy Art of Needlepoint TOON arse as ayn oA tee Seay ew mek ay ERM ace pe ay eae 
Easy Art of Ripple Crochet LJ 1.00 
* Sew + Knit O 1.25 


For single book orders, add 


. 25¢ each for postage and handling. NAME 


Pattern No. Size Price 


_—_—_ 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ZIP. 


10-20 10%-20Y, 


easy-sew trio. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) jacket 1% 
Roe SeCEMES 


BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP ; 








7235. Crochet high or low boots in 


75 cents 


V 220% Applique, stuff each section as 
you sew; join for quilt. No lining, 
interlining, quilting. Charts, pattern 
75 cents 


rainbow of scraps. Crochet afghan of 


' 
‘ 
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OS Spray-on. . Hs 


Paint-on Effective 
Health Protection 


From the Dr. Naylor line of 14 “Dairy 
Dependables” come two bacteria fight- 
ing medications that put first-aid for 
your dairy animals at your fingertips: 


RED-KOTE® 


Promotes faster heal- 
ing of wire cuts, 
Scratches, burns, 
chafes, teat sores and 
other superficial ani- 
mal wounds. Non-dry- 
ing RED-KOTE fights 
infections, adheres, 
protects, soothes and softens. 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle 
6-0z. Aerosol Spray 


























BLU-KOTE® ux 


Now spray or paint on 
effective treatment 
for cowpox, ringworm, 
skin abrasions. Cover 
wounds with quick 
drying, penetrating 
coatings to reduce 
pus formations, dry 
secretions, control secondary infections. 
Effective medication at your fingertips. 


4-0z. Dauber Bottle 
6-0z. Aerosol Spray 


All 14 Dr. Naylor “Dairy Dependables”’ 
are available at farm, feed and drug 
stores or mailed post- paid: H. W. Naylor 
Co., Dept. Aa-11 , Morris, N.Y. 13808. 





Aner 
BLU-KOTE 
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®Red-Kote and Blu-Kote 
are registered trademarks 
of the H. W. Naylor Co. 








Burpee’s New 


1976 Garden 
Catalog 


-FREE | 


Featuring new, ex- 

citing vegetable and 
flower varieties for 
the home gardener. 


The new 184-page Burpee Garden cata 2 
is yours free. It is a comprehensive plant- 
ing and growing guide, with over 1400 « 
vegetables, flowers, fruits, shrubs, trees, © 
and garden aids. Plus many helpful hints ; 
from Burpee’s horticulture experts on how » 
to have a better, more productive garden. e 
@ 
e 
e 
e 
€ 
€ 
€ 








Send for your free Burpee Catalog today. 
Will be mailed to you in January 1976. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 6626 Burpee Bldg., Warminster, 
PA 18974; or Clinton, 1A 52732; or Riverside, CA 92502 


(Please write to nearest address) 
@e@eeeeeeeeoeeoeeoeoeveeneeneede © 


WORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 









Coveralls - blue, sizes 38-50 $4.06 
Matching pants & shirts... a ia 3.0 
Pants only........1.89 Shirts only Teac 
case ececioncet Unlined jackets — 
ao Dark colors 36-42................. $2.9¢ 
_ Heavy twill pants—28-32.......... 175 
Ladies Smocks S-M.................. 1.0¢ 
Short counter jackets 
All AGIZES are ete Pee Mee Peat TESS 
Shopcoats — white, 
SIZESSS SHAG es ene as oe $2.50 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tar 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 








FARMERS 






FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
\ RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 


Button End — $3.95 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Harvard Rd., lacie Mass. 01460 


FRUIT TREES 


Many varieties. Standard and Dwarf. 
We supply many of the East’s leading 
fruit growers. Free circular. 
MAYO NURSERIES, Dept. AA 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489 












25¢ For Brochure 
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Up Canada Way... 


by Charlotte Bruce 


In August this cook temporarily 
moved her “field of operation” from 
Ithaca, New York, to Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. Geo- 
g-aphically, this 
is nearly 3,000 
niles, and it is ee 
many other y 
things besides 
miles. First of 
al, getting to 
Saskatoon — was 
interesting. I 
dove by myself 
and found “me” to be agreeable and 
adequate company. Not always 
would this be so, but following a 
hectic school year and a busy sum- 
mer, it was not unpleasant to be 
aone with my thoughts and my 
driving. 

So now that we are resident in 
Canada, I want to find out what 
makes Canadian cooking and eating 
either distinctive or similar to ours. 





*ditor’s Note: Charlotte’s husband, 
Professor Robert L. Bruce, is Visiting 
Professor this term at the University 
of Saskatchewan, while he’s on sab- 
batical leave from Cornell Univer- 
sity. Charlotte is taking a leave of 
absence from her position as Home- 
making Coordinator for Adult Edu- 
cation at the Tompkins-Seneca-Tioga 
BOCES here in Ithaca, New York. 


Where do you start the search? In 
restaurants, perhaps. For instance, I 
have never lived in a place before 
that had a Ukrainian drive-in, but 
Saskatoon does and we have sampled 
its menu. Varenyky, borscht and 
holubtse head the list of offerings. 

Let my taste buds translate. Var- 
eayky is a filled dumpling; the 
wrapper is made of a simple flour, 
egg and potato water mixture, and 
the filling is a combination of mashed 
potato, cheeses and seasonings. Ho- 
labtse is the Ukrainian name for 
cabbage rolls. The word translates 
es “little pigeons” and as you see 
tie little rolls all lined up in the 
casserole, I guess they could look 
lke pigeon breasts. Borscht, we all 
recognize as a beet soup, but there 
ere many versions, just as there are 
raany of a hamburger. 

The prairie provinces are home 
to many people who came from the 
Ukraine, bringing their food habits 
ith them. I have the feeling life 
\vas not easy here in the beginning, 
end these plain but tasty dishes 
made from very basic, inexpensive 
foodstuffs were satisfying, both to 
tie appetite and the mind. 

I really think cabbage rolls are 
vvorth the effort, so why don’t you 
try this recipe? 


CABBAGE ROLLS (HOLUBTSE) 
2 cups boiling water 
2 teaspoons salt 
2 cups uncooked rice 
4 cup butter or margarine 
| medium onion, finely chopped 
| large cabbage 
| to 1% cups tomato juice 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine, 

melted 
1 teaspoon salt 
Dash of pepper 
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Put water, salt and rice in a sauce- 
pan. Bring to a boil, cover and turn 
off heat. Allow to stand until water 
is absorbed by the rice. Meanwhile, 
sauté onion in the “4 cup butter or 
margarine until golden. Combine 
the softened rice (it will not be com- 
pletely tender) with the sautéed 
onion and season it to taste with 
salt and pepper. Allow to cool. 

Remove core from the cabbage 
head. Put head into a deep sauce- 
pan and pour boiling water to cover 
through the hollow of the core. Let 
stand until leaves are pliable. Drain 
and then carefully take the leaves 
apart. Cut out the hard rib and 
divide leaves into two or three sec- 
tions, depending on size. 

Grease a large casserole (with 
cover) and line the bottom with 
extra cabbage leaves. Place a spoon- 
ful of the rice filling on the prepared 
leaves and roll up tightly. Arrange 
in layers in the casserole, salting 
each layer. 

Combine tomato juice, 2. table- 
spoons melted butter or margarine, 
salt and pepper and pour over ho- 
lubtse. The liquid should barely 
show between the rolls. To protect 
the top from scorching, put a large 
cabbage leaf over top before cover- 
ing tightly. 

Put into a preheated 350° oven 
and bake for 1% to 2 hours or until 
both cabbage and filling are cooked. 
Serve hot with crisp bacon crumbled 
over top, with sour cream or plain. 


Other Differences 

Another way to become familiar 
with an area’s cookery is to shop 
the grocery stores rather thoroughly. 
This I am enjoying. The most obvious 
difference here is that all labeling 
is in both English and French. Though 
the prairie provinces do not abound 
in French-speaking people, all na- 
tionally distributed products must 
be so labeled. I may learn enough 
French at the breakfast table to 
discuss the nutritional value of 
Grape-Nuts should I ever find my- 
self in Paris or Quebec! 

Cereal products I find to be more 
interesting here than in stores at 
home. Hot cereals have more char- 
acter. We are currently eating our 
way through a bag of cereal made 
from wheat, rye, oats, corn and flax. 
When you measure it out, it looks a 
little like something you might feed 
your canary, since it’s very Coarse. 
At 3 pounds for 75 cents, I consider 
it a good buy. 

Bread flours are available in a 
wide variety, and dry yeast can be 
had in 8-ounce tins or 4-ounce foil 
packs. This suggests that a number 
of homemakers who live a good dis- 
tance from the store still make their 
own bread of necessity. 

Other products are also available 
in larger containers than we nor- 
mally see, and I assume this is be- 
cause shoppers who must travel a 
long ways stock up properly. For 
instance, I have a new friend who 
cannot drive home because there is 
no road into her town. She lives in 
Uranium City, and the residents 





Photo: Ralston Purina Company 


Many countries have their own name for Cabbage Rolls — Dolmas, Kaal- 
domar, Sarmi and Holubtse. No matter what you call them, they are 


delicious and easy to make. 


must fly in and out. It is just about 
as far north as you can get in Sas- 
katchewan. 

Modern food processing has meant 
a great deal to people who live in 
such remote areas. It is interesting 
to think of the contrast between 
shelves of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
of 1670 when it was established and 
in 1975, as it flourishes in even the 
tiniest places of this land. 

During the summer, it is possible 
to buy many berries locally, and one 
that is important in Saskatoon is the 
berry that gave the town its name. 
Yes, there is a berry called “saska- 
toon.” It is a small berry much like 
a wild blueberry. Some say they are 
dull in flavor, but let’s just say they 
are subtle and improved with a bit 
of lemon juice when used in pies 
and sauces. 

I can spend hours enjoying cook- 
books, and this is also a good way 
to investigate a country’s cookery. 
One of the most fascinating cook- 
books I've seen for some time is 
“Northern Cookbook” by Eleanor 
A. Ellis. The book is jammed with 
information on all kinds of food 
things, with sections on Wild Game, 
Fish and Sea Mammals, Arctic Gour- 
met and Pointers from Pioneers. 

The Wild Game section of this 
book includes recipes for bear, cari- 
bou, Dall sheep, lynx, moose (would 
you believe Jellied Moose Nose?), 
beaver and woodchuck among other 
things. Should I encounter any of 
these beasts, it will be necessary to 
decide whether to lure them into 
the kitchen or simply run like heck. 


Two Good Recipes 


Now to things less exotic but very 
tasty. Traditionally, through the long 
winter season here, the root crops 
become important to the diet and 
the budget. Here is a fine potato 
chowder as inexpensive as it is ap- 
petizing. You may never have used 
the herb tarragon in potato soup, 
but it is excellent. I say this even 
though tarragon is not a favorite 
herb of mine. Lacking tarragon, try 
dill weed in the chowder. 

I doubt if Onion Squares are par- 
ticularly Canadian, but they would 
be tasty on either side of the border 
and particularly in autumn when 


onions are plentiful and inexpensive. 
They are eaten with a fork and make 
good company for grilled burger 
patties. 


POTATO CHOWDER 

14% cups sliced onion 

4% cup diced celery 

%4 cup sliced carrots 

1 clove garlic, crushed 

3 tablespoons butter or margarine 

4 cups diced potatoes 

2 cups water 

2 chicken bouillon cubes 
14 teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

4 teaspoon tarragon 

4 cup chopped parsley 

2 cups milk 

% cup grated cheddar cheese 

Sauté onion, celery, carrots and 
garlic in butter until onion is trans- 
parent, about 10 minutes. Add pota- 
toes, water and bouillon cubes. Stir 
until cubes dissolve, add seasonings, 
cover and simmer until potatoes are 
tender (12 to 15 minutes). Add milk 
and heat without boiling. Serve, 
sprinkled with grated cheese. Makes 
8 servings. 


ONION SQUARES 

Biscuit Dough 
2 cups sifted flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
44 teaspoon salt 
*4 cup shortening 
+, cup milk, approximately 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt 
into a mixing bowl. Cut in the short- 
ening. Add milk gradually, using 
just enough so mixture forms a ball 
around the spoon or fork. Turn out 
dough onto a floured board and knead 
briefly. Roll dough into a square 
about 10 X 10 inches. 


Onion Topping 
2 cups sliced onions 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
44 teaspoon sait 

Dash of pepper 
I egg 
4 teaspoon salt 
4% cup commercial sour cream 

Cook onions in butter or marga- 
rine until tender but not brown. 
Sprinkle with % teaspoon salt and 
dash of pepper. 

Place square of dough in an 8X8 
greased baking pan, pressing dough 

(Continued on page 34) 
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NOW .../SAVE 15% | 


on a famous 
TROY-BILT Tiller! 







ONE HAND! 


Earn the big 15% “Off Seasons’’ Savings! Right 
now is the best time ever to learn about the 
amazing TROY-BILT Roto Tiller-Power Composter 
... the “breakthrough” machine that’s allow- 
ing anyone —of any age—with any soil—to easily 
have a fabulously fertile, productive garden! For 
free complete details, prices, write today to: 
TROY-BILT Tillers, Dept.5027N 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, NY 12180. 
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ELECTRONIC STEREO 
CAR ANTENNA! 

Fits all cars & models 
The HITRONIC 2-Channel 
AMPLIFIER built into BASE 
doubles reception areas for 
STEREO broadcasts — 
especially in fringe areas! 
MOUNTS IN ANY POSITION 
— Fully Retractable 

Send check or money order 
for $45.95 to 

BECKER AUTORADIO, 

USA, INC. 

613-B:-S. 24th Street , 
Philadelphia. Pa 19146 
Price includes Sales Tax (if 
any) 











handling and postage 








FREE SAMPLE 


White, Yellow & Red_ flexible 
Plastic. Inexpensive and each 
sign is guaranteed for three 
years. Write for your free sample 
today. We also carry the new 
Game Preserve Signs. 
MINUTE MAN 
Drawer C, Pine Plains, N.Y. 
567 


POSTED 
HUNTING, FISHING 


TRESPASSING 















HONEY MASTER No-Swarm Cluster Frames are 
guaranteed to stop swarming forever and increase 
honey production as much as 100%! Write today 
for free brochure and learn how to get your big- 
gest honey yields ever! 


PANTEC DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. 
Dept. AA * P.O. Box 1018 * Santa Barbara, Calif. 93102 













‘5 my | auto Every type & size 


ES Rese aaa 
ante dd tot A OY Wy \Keye} 


trailer 


es TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


‘TRelinthe 1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 





ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


* or Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 


30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
NO FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 
TRESPASSING JOHN VOSS 


artment AAD, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 








Working together 
Makes 4 H. 
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Of course, an African 
Safari means wild ani- 
mals. In several parks 
we will have wonderful 
opportunities for game 
watching. 


How about an 





African Safari? 


Many people consider an African 
Safari the ultimate travel experience 
of a lifetime, and we have often been 
asked to sponsor 


such: a7 trip: 

We're sure you 

can appreciate ain 
that a vacation yy 





in Africa requires 
a great deal more 


planning than 
most tours 
now, all that 


planning has been done by Travel 
Service Bureau of Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, so that AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST Can offer you what we believe 
is the best African Safari you can 
find anywhere! 

The dates are February 5 to March 
2, and we hope you will be able to 
join our group. We can take only 
about 20 people, so send for the 
folder today and make your reser- 
vation soon. We wouldn't want you 
to be disappointed in finding the 
space sold out. 

We fly first to London where we 
will have a day for independent 
sight-seeing before continuing to 
Johannesburg, the Republic of South 
Africa’s capital city. We visit this 
fascinating city twice and have op- 
portunities to see its tall skyscrapers 
and residential areas. 

From here we'll also make a side 
trip to Pretoria and the Premier 
Diamond Mine. At Premier the Cul- 
linan diamond was discovered; it 
weighed 3,024% carats. We will see 
newly mined diamonds at the surface 
plant. 

Next comes Cape Town which is 
known as the “Mother City” and 
situated by the sea with Table Moun- 
tain in the background. We'll see 
the South African Museum, the Cape 
Malay area and visit the Cape of 
Good Hope itself where the Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans meet. Sight- 
seeing on the peninsula will include 
the Groot Constantia wine producing 
area, the Kirstenbosch National Gar- 
dens and University of Cape Town. 


Victoria Falls on the Zambezi 
River is the next highlight of our 
trip. David Livingstone called the 
Falls the “most wonderful sight wit- 
nessed in Africa,” and you may agree. 
More than twice the size of Niagara, 
the Falls are 350 feet high and 5,700 
feet wide. 

We continue our travels and visit 
Salisbury, capital of Rhodesia. Here 
there'll be time to shop and relax, 
as well as sightsee. A few of the 
places we'll enjoy are Cecil Square, 
Queen Victoria Museum, Rhodes 
National Gallery and the Botanical 
Gardens. 

Nairobi is a beautiful, well- 
planned, modern city and the capital 
of Kenya. We'll see the parliament 
buildings, National Museum, Snake 
Pit and the Bomas of Kenya. Here 
there are fascinating examples of 
authentic villages from 16 different 
ethnic groups. 

Anyone who has even thought of 
an African Safari has heard of the 
famous Treetops Hotel, located right 
in the forest and on the slopes of the 
Aberdare Mountains. We'll — stay 
overnight here and drive out into the 
Aberdare National Park to see its 
herds of elephant, buffalo and other 
game. We'll also spend a night at the 
luxurious Mt. Kenya Safari Club, 
on the slopes of snow-capped Mt. 
Kenya. 

Back on the plains, we visit Lake 
Nakuru National Park, famous for 
its flamingos, and Lake Naivasha 
with its vast population of bird life. 
Next comes the Masai Mara Game 
Reserve where we'll have another 
exciting day, game watching in one 
of Kenya’s best developed game 
parks. 

Traveling south into’Tanzania, we 
enter Serengeti National Park. The 
world’s largest migratory movement 
of plains animals is found here, and 
we should see great numbers of 
wildebeest, zebra and gazelle. 

Ngorongoro Wildlife Lodge is 
located on a crater rim at an alti- 
tude of 7,500 feet. We can peer 


down into the immense grasslend 
roamed by thousands of elepheat, 
lions, leopards, rhinoceros and buatf- 
falo. While in Tanzania, we'll also 
visit Lake Manyara and Arusha ! Ja. 
tional Parks. 

Back in Kenya, we'll see still more 
game in Amboseli Game Rese) ve 
and Tsavo National Park, seccnd 
largest in the world. Then comes ‘he 
picturesque island city of Momb isa 
which is an interesting blend of .n- 
cient and modern, including the old 
Arab town with its maze of narrcvw, 
twisting alleys and the old Dhow 
harbor still in use today. 

Before going back to Nairobi on 
the first leg of our homeward trok, 
well have time to enjoy the laid- 
scaped gardens, spacious lawns and 
silvery beaches of Mombasa’s Indian 
Ocean coast. We urge you to seid 
for the illustrated folder which y ill 
tell you all about this wonder ul 
vacation. We have been able to men- 
tion only a few of the many, many 
places we'll see and things we'll co. 


Two Other Great Ones! 

If you haven’t made your reserv- 
tion on our Thanksgiving in Bermuda 
Holiday from November 24-29, dov't 
wait a minute longer! You'll love 
staying at the world-famous Princess 
Hotel and taking part in the many 
activities offered there . . . . also sight- 
seeing and exploring the island, sho»- 
ping in Hamilton and enjoying Ber- 
muda’s sun, sand and surf. 


Last Call! 


Also, we want to remind you of 
our fabulous Rail & Sea Around 
America vacation from December 
28 to January 21. Featured is a 16- 
day cruise from Los Angeles to Ft. 
Lauderdale aboard the Royal Viking 


Star, including the Panama Canal and 


six ports of call — Mazatlan, Puerto 
Vallarta, Cartagena, Curacao and 
Montego Bay. 

Other highlights of the vacation 
are the Tournament of Roses Parade, 
Disneyland, Hollywood, San Diego 
and many attractions in the Southern 
California area. If youd like to see 
the Rose Bowl Game, arrangemen’s 
can be made for that too. 

Then from February 21 to Marc. 
2 youll have the opportunity to go 
on a Caribbean Cruise aboard the 
beautiful SS Federico C. of the Cosia 
Line. Ports of call for this cruise are 
San Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Caracas, Curacao and Montego Ba). 

Traveling with AMERICAN AGR:- 
cuLTurist and Travel Service Burea | 
is the nicest way in the world t» 
take a vacation. Practically every- 
thing is included in the price of your 
ticket, and you have no travel worries 
of any kind. Your tour or cruise es- 
cort take care of all details, so you 
can relax and have the time of your 
life! i 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Please send me without obligation on m/ 
part, the following tour itineraries: 


Africa Safari 

GaribbeansGruise =saens ea 
Around America by Rail & Sea ___ 
Thanksgiving in Bermuda 


Name = 
Address 2 
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by Doc and Katy Abraham 


V/interizing Hanging Baskets 


Several AA readers have tried to 
carry over their hanging baskets 
and grow them indoors. This often 
vorks, but some- 
tmes the plants eA 
cont tur out a 
too well. Here 
are two sugges- 
tions if you want 
to try keeping 
your hanging baskets over winter: 

1. Trim back the plants about 
one-half and grow them in a bright 
window. Remove any dead leaves, 
stems, etc., to discourage insects and 
disease. Give the plants a liquid feed- 
ing because they've probably used 
up most of the nutrients in the soil. 

2. You can let the plants go dor- 
mant by withholding water (give 
just enough to keep them alive) until 
late February or early March. Keep 
them in a basement or attic where it 
does not freeze. Be sure to water 
the plants occasionally, however, or 
they will die. 

If you are short of indoor space, 
it may be best to simply discard the 
plants, soil and all, and start fresh 
next year. Whatever you do, never 
leave a plastic, clay or even a glazed 
container outdoors all winter. Freez- 
ing will ruin them. ! 

You still have time to take cuttings 
of house plants for next year’s show. 
Slip coleus, impatiens, begonias and 
other favorites. Most of them will 
root in plain tap water. Many people 
use perlite, vermiculite, sand, peat 
moss or a mixture of these materials 
for growing the plants once they are 
rooted. 





Cats and House Plants 


Cats like to chew on the leaves 
cf house plants, especially in winter 
when grasses aren’t handy. You can 
help prevent this by growing your 
own grass for cats. Sow some seed 
of any grass you happen to have 
eround. Dracena (florist’s “spikes’’) 
is a favorite of cats, as is chlorophy- 
tum (spider plant). 

If cats persist in eating your house 
plants, try this home remedy. Run 
some hot peppers through a blender. 
Add an equal amount of water, plus 
« teaspoon of detergent, since it helps 
imake the mixture stick to plant 
leaves. Spray on the plants. You'll 
fnd it does a good job because cats 
are highly sensitive to red hot pep- 
per (who isn’t!). It’s also a good re- 
pellent to put on shrubs outdoors. 
Dogs are also very cool to hot pep- 
per. 


Cluster Flies Again 


This is the time of year cluster 
{ies (buckwheat or honey flies) come 
ut in droves. They enter the tightest 
omes, new or old. It’s difficult to 
gure out just how buckwheat flies 
cet indoors, especially in a new 
tome. We have them in our house 
\vhich is only eight-years-old and 
tighter than a drum.” With an older 
ome, they enter through cracks in 
ie foundation, under window sills, 
ose clapboard siding, etc. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Here’s the 


BEST CHRISTMAS Gk T money can buy 


Sr ing Wi sa 





Memeo! 
1 ij 
ke aes 


GOOD OLD DAYS 
Box 428-—KT 
Seabrook, N.H. 03874 


GO0D-OLD-DAY 


Just s5°° 
G00D-0LD-DAYS 


SPECIAL ISSUES 
Four Big Specials A Year 
eSPRING e¢SUMMER 
e FALL e WINTER 


Each big special loaded with 
the same kind of wonderful 
nostalgic material, but entirely 
different from the monthly 
magazines. Just $2.00 buys a 
full year's “GOOD OLD 
DAYS” Specials! 













SPECIAL. . 3 or more 14 mont 
subscriptions at just $4.50 each! 


GIFT CARDS SENT IF DESIRED! 


Each month...A look into the nostalgic past through authentic photos, 
drawings, cartoons, comics, memories, features, songs, poems, letters, ads, 
etc., from the turn of the century up to a decade or so ago. 


You'll relive those days and events 
through the pages of this one and only magazine of its kind. 


For about the cost of a good movie, you can receive this big entertainment 
value each month for the next 12 months! We guarantee...that you will be 
thrilled beyond words...or you can have your money back! 


Like old time comics? 


You'll find complete comic pages from the past featuring such characters as: 
e Barney Google e Happy Holligan e Boob McNutt e Tillie the Toiler @ Little 
Annie Rooney e Little Nemo - plus many, many others. 


We re embarrassed by the kind words in letters suchas these 
Dear Sir 

Frankly it's a good thing that Good Old Days’ 1s not harmful to our health because it certainly 1s habit-torming 
also nard to find on news stands too |'m breaking loose with the tour dollars for a year's subscription | believe anything 


as good as you ve got deserves support It's refreshing to see a magazine that can sell itself, without the use of sexy 
covers. lurid stories. and above all, a lack of violence 
Honestly. reading G O D gives a feeling of peace no drug can match! 





MJP West New York NJ 


JUST A FEW OF THE FEATURES 
PREFERRED DURING 
THE PAST FEW MONTHS. 


Thank heaven for bisquits! 
Armistice Day of Long Ago! 
| remember Butchering Day 
Remember those Movie kids? 
Early 1900’s Shoe Repair 
Looking Hollywocd Way 
Growing Pains of a Country Boy 
My 5c nickel 

The Old Huckster Wagon 

Dry goods store - 1910 style 
Horse Hitching Posts 

Days of the Woodshed 
Bloomer girl 

Superstitions 60 years ago 
Straw ticks & feather beds 
They danced for 20 days 
Halloween Memories 

A little red schoolhouse 
Grandma what's a coalbin? 
Glorious Fourths, family style 
Oh women of yesterday! 
Shoe factory work in the 20's 
lst women’s lib - 1910 - 
Durable doll of yesterday 
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for 14 Big full Issues! 


Your money back at once! If the first issue you receive doesn't 
please and entertain you beyond words! 


GOOD OLD DAYS Box 428-KT SEABROOK, N.H. 03874 


Here's my (| 14 months for $5.00 
() 6 months for $3.00 
(1 3 years for $11.00 


Past issues can be found in our Good Old Days Big Books (19 vols in all) 
$1 00 per vo! VO ion ate Big Books 


[] Goon OLD DAYS 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
$2.00 FOR 1 YEAR 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY 





STATE zip ———_ 
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YOU’LL 
BEAR-LY 
NOTICE THE 
COLD WET 
WEATHER 
IN 
NORTHERNERS 


Insulated and waterproof, 
these American made over- 
the-foot rubber boots keep 
out cold and moisture while 
keeping your feet warm and 
cozy. Steel shanks and 
Cushion insoles give long 
hours of extra comfort. 
They're ideal for any cold 
weather sport or work. Look 
for Northerners — ina 
variety of styles — at your 

favorite store. 


madi 
*? .., SERVUS 


MADE INUSA 


SERVUS RUBBER CO. 
RUBBER DIVISION 
BOX 36. ROCK ISLAND. ILL 61201 
A Chromalioy Company 





Visiting 


with Home Editor Augusta Chapman 


I made another trip to Camp 
Oswegatchie last August. Camp 
Oswegatchie, as many of you know, 
is the New York 
Future Farmers 
of America Lead- ee 
ership Training a 
Center, located 
northeast of 
Croghan, New 
York, in the Adi- 
rondack foothills. 
The Foundation 
Sponsoring Committee met at camp 
and this year on a weekend, so Walt 
could go with me. Last year I took 
home such an enthusiastic report of 
Camp Oswegatchie that he had 
wanted to see it ever since. 

We reached camp late on Saturday 
morning and enjoyed a noon chicken 
barbecue with the State FFA alumni. 
Most of these men are now teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture, and many 
of them are on various camp com- 
mittees. That day they combined 
their meeting with a work bee. One 
cabin boasted a new porch by after- 
noon, and various other repairs and 
improvements were made around 
the grounds. 

The weather was beautiful for our 
entire visit. Hartley Martin, Foun- 
dation Executive Director, took us 
on a “grand tour” of the camp prop- 
erty. We saw the nine campsites — 
Rocks, Windmill, Rivers, Campfire, 
Hemlocks, Loon Point, Deer Point, 
Bullfrog Bay and Pioneer — the four 
ponds and hiked the short distance 
to Trout Falls. Once again I realized 
what a beautiful place Camp Os- 
wegatchie is and how fortunate the 
Future Farmers organization was to 
purchase the 1200 acres of land in 
1946 for only $33,500! 

A new group of campers arrived 
in the early afternoon, so we saw a 
camping week get organized and 
under way. Tim Comings, a veteri- 
nary student at Cornell University, 
was Camp Director this season. He 
seemed to have everything well in 
hand and running smoothly. 

I liked Tim’s no-nonsense remarks 
to the young folks at the evening 
assembly. He told them they’d paid 
for a week’s camping and what they 





Long Pond is largest of the four ponds on Camp Oswegatchie’s property and 


got out of it was pretty much up to 
them. If they preferred to spend 
most of the week on the porch of the 
main building smoking (the only 
place at camp where smoking is 
allowed) that was their privilege. 
On the other hand, he felt every per- 
son should be able to find something 
in the camp program that would be 
interesting, fun and valuable. 

I also liked what I saw of the 
young people. Probably the majority 
were members of FFA, although 
Oswegatchie’s facilities are open to 
other organized youth groups. For 
the most part, the campers were 
polite, friendly . . . a clean-cut look- 
ing and acting group of teen-agers. 

The camp folder reads, “Pleasantly 
interspersed among the recreational 
activities are opportunities for in- 
struction and practice in leadership 
training which have made Oswe- 
gatchie Camp a model for excellence 
in personal growth.” ’m sure many 
adults would gladly acknowledge the 
truth of this statement in their own 
lives. 

I'm glad we have a place like 
Camp Oswegatchie. 


Do We Want To Drive Like Men? 


Male motorist about the driver 
ahead of him: “She’s waving her 
hand out the window. What does 
that mean?” 

His male companion: “Don’t 
know. Only thing sure is that her 
window’s open.” 

Although women drivers have long 
been the subject of “jokes” like the 
above, statistics show they have had 
a superior safety record for many 
years, 

Now it looks like women may be 
driving more like men, for according 
to the National Safety Council, the 
rate of motor vehicle accidents de- 
creased for males and increased for 
female drivers during the 60’s. One 
reason, of course, is that more women 
were driving. Despite the rise in 
women’s auto accidents, however, it 
is estimated by the Safety Council 
that there are still three times as 
many male drivers involved in acci- 
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is the focal point for many of the Camp’s buildings and activities. The old 


boathouse is in the foreground. 
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dents as female drivers. 

I'm sure we all agree there is a 
far greater need today to drive ce- 
fensively than ever before. No longer 
can you depend on the other driver 
doing what he should, and you have 
to watch out for his car as well as 
your own. 

The National Safety Council has 
developed a Defensive Driviig 
Course. If you belong to a women’s 
club, Grange or other fraternal or¢a- 
nization, urge your group to find cut 
what you have to do to sponsor tis 
course. It covers techniques used >y 
professional drivers whose accident 
rate is half that of other motoris’s. 
More than six million people have «I- 
ready taken the course. 

For more information, write tie 
National Safety Council, 425  \, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ILL 


(Continued from page 29) 


Fortunately, the buckwheat  {'y 
is not a filth carrier, as is the regular 
housefly. It’s not as aggressive either. 
The regular -housefly is fast and 
smart; it can fly backward when ycu 
swat it. The buckwheat fly is dopey, 
and some fall flat on their backs ard 
kick their legs, as if they've been 
tranquilized. 

Spider Plants 

Were jumping from cluster flies ‘o 
spider plants, one of the best trailing 
house plants we have. A common 
complaint is “Why doesn’t my spider 
plant (chlorophytum) produce run- 
ners and plantlets in the winter?” 

Work done at Purdue University 
determined that short days (8 hours) 
stimulate the production of both run- 
ners and “baby” plants on the chloro- 
phytum. Long days (18 hours) may 
stimulate lots of leaf growth but pro- 
duce no runners or plantlets. 

The plants in some homes are 
often subjected to incandescent 
lamps (bulbs) during the evening. 
This gives the plants a long-day 
treatment and keeps them vegetative 
(lots of leaves, no plantlets). So, { 
you want blooms and plantlets, don t 
keep your spider plant in a lighte:| 
room at night. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “We've brough! 
our house plants indoors, and wit 
them came a lot of white flies. Wha 
can be done to get rid of them?” 

Answer — Try Lemon Joy deter 
gent, using one tablespoon per gallo: 
of water. Spray the solution light! 
on the undersides of leaves. Garde 
ers like it and claim it kills whit 
flies by the hundreds. White flic 
keep on hatching, so repeat the treat 
ment every three days, or you'll hav: 
the pests right back again. 








TALKI 





NG TURKEY 
by Donna Evleth 


On Thanksgiving Day we state 

Our thanks for turkey on our plate. 
Within ten days we will be drawn 
To thank the Lord the turkey’s gone. 
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ANGUS 


‘OR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 
ieifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Smmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


BABY CHICKS 








{I-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
yrids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
3ex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
oroilers or capons try our premium quality 
Sornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


CHAROLAIS 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 


Best bloodlines, halter broke. Make 
excellent 4-H project. Call for appoint- 
ment. 


SUNNYSIDE CHAROLAIS FARMS 
Barton, N. Y. 13734 
607/565-4457 








N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.|. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 





DOGS 





AIREDALE, WELSH, Wirehaired Fox, Minia- 
ture Schnauzer AKC puppies. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 18808. Sh ego eine 2 
FOR SALE — English Shepherd Pups. The 








O’Mara’s, Route 3, Lyons, N.Y. 14489. 315/ 
98024308 wee ee matter x 
SHAFFNER ‘BORDER COLLIES” Beauti- 


ful puppies and started dogs; 35 years breed- 
ing working and family dogs. Natural heelers; 
registered; training instructions included; 
guaranteed. Carroll Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, 
Penna. 16827. 814/466-6535. 


FOR SALE: Ready-to-go registered Border 
Collie puppies from working parents, guaran- 
teed to work. David A. Pinckney, RD #1, 
Cayuga Rd., Cayuga, N.Y. 18034. 315/253- 
2082. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS - Beautiful lit- 
ter—8 weeks. Watch, stock, companion. Also 
older males. Ship Air. Carleton French, R. 3, 
Bangor, Maine 04401. 207/848-5472. 
BLOODHOUNDS - REGISTERED, for sale. 
Hanford Nichols, Walton, N.Y. 18856. Phone 
607/865-5549. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS - wormed, in- 
noculated. Ariel Lane, Route 1, Henderson, 
N.Y. 13650. 























GOATS 





DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 
Dairy Goat Journal, P.O Box 1908K-36, 
Seottsdale, Arizona 85252. 


DAIRY GOATS - Registered French Alpine. 
W. S. Rochna, 2256 Genesee St., Corfu, N.Y. 
14086. Phone 716/762-9348. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat Society. 
Promoting dairy goats since 1983. Write to: 
Mrs. Carol Reardon, Secretary, 4516 Stoney 
Brook Road, Oneida, New York 13421. 











HEREFORDS 


NEW YORK HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL FALL HEIFER CALF SALE 


Selling Polled and Horned Hereford calves 
Saturday, December 13, 1975. — 1:00 p.m. 


LIVESTOCK PAVILION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY — ITHACA, N.Y 
See ad in December issue. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 











HOLSTEINS 


COW TOWN U.S.A. 
ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 

300 head of the finest high produc- 
ing registered and high grade holstein 
first calf heifers and cows. New arrivals 
daily. 

Liberal credit for responsible farmers. 
30 day T.B. and blood test for interstate 
shipments or, if desired, within N. Y. 
State. All health precautions taken. 

If you are interested in a new herd, re- 
placements or additions call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 


RD 4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. (914) 343-6875 


Why don’t you join our ever increasing 
list of satisfied customers. 
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HEREFORDS 





POLLED HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


GOOD PEDIGREES 
REGISTERED AND COMMERCIAL 


Cows Guaranteed Bred to 
Calf Spring 1976 
1975 Heifer and Bull Calves 


SIDE HILL FARM 
Erieville-Nelson Rd. 
Erieville, N. Y. 
Please Call (315) 655-8827 


Livestock 


mart La 








HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS for 
sale. Flanders. Research Farms, R.D. 1, 
Sharon Springs, New York 13459. Phone 518/ 
284-2633. 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS, top 





Canadian and Domestic pedigrees. Heifers, 
cows and bulls for sale year around. Circle 
R. Farm, RFD #1, Hebron, Conn. 06248. 


203/228-9644 — 203/228-3821. 


HEREFORDS 
POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 








Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/223-8500 or 914/223- 
5224. 

HOLSTEINS 


NORTHERN N.Y. HOLSTEINS for high pro- 
ducing cows and heifers, hay and corn, con- 
tact Eugene Williams, Rodman, N.Y. 13682. 
Phone 315/232-4002 after 6:00 P.M. 





Feet Cams. 


Publishing and closing dates 





December Issue............ Closes November 1 


HORSES 


January Issue... Closes December 1 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


February Issue... Closes January 1 


ADVERTISING 


35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 





RATES 


initial or group of numerals. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS FOR SALE 





FARMS FOR SALE 





REGISTERED CLYDESDALES for sale; one 
4-year old Blood Bay Gelding; one 2-year old 
Dark Bay Stud; one l-year old Brown Stud. 
David Carr & Son, R.R. 3, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 
12020. Phone 518/584-6927. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 16411 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 453859. 





RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. = 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book describing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
feeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA_ Building, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701. 


SHEEP 











FOR SALE: Registered Columbia, Shrop- 
shire, Polled Dorset, Suffolk rams and ewes. 
Clyde Martin, State Road, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 
14510. Phone 716/658-3492. 


SUFFOLKS ARE BRED to perform in the 
show ring, careass class, at sales: National 
Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324RN, Col- 
umbia, Missouri 65201. 


FROM IMPORTED STOCK, 100 Registered 
Scottish Blackface ewes. G. Wenham, Great 
Village, Colchester, N.S., Canada BOM1LO. 


FOR SALE: Sixteen registered Hampshire 
ewes and one registered Hampshire ram. Ewes 
have been running with ram. Priced to sell 
as a group or singly. David A. Pinckney, RD 
#1, Cayuga Rd., Cayuga, N.Y. 13034. 315/ 
253-2082. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at the oldest most docile 
breed of beef cattle. Good milkers, good 
mothers. Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., New York 
State Shorthorn Association, RD #1, Locke, 
N.Y. 13092, telephone 315/497-2827, will know 
where good cattle are available for your herd 
or Junior Breeders. National American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

TWO SHORTHORN BULLS and a few choice 
club calves. Polled heifers both bred and open 
for excellent foundation herds. Henry Pardee, 
R.D. 1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 607/563- 
1097. 


























SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 

THE HIGHEST QUALITY Yorkshire breed- 
ing stock. Service boars, bred and open gilts. 








Big, big, big; and bigger winners. Write, 
visit or phone: Brooks End and Par Kay 
Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 


17813. Phone 717/658-5821 or 717/658-7007 or 
717/658-6544. 


DUROC BOARS & GILTS of all ages. Park 
rae Beavertown, Pa. 17813. 717/658- 
6544, 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS & GILTS of all ages. 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. 
717/658-5821. 


IMPORTED BRITISH STOCK. Registered 
Essex Saddleback; gilts and boars, 10 weeks 
old. G. Wenham, Great Village, Colchester, 
N.S. Canada BOM1LO. 


FOR SALE: REG. DUROC bred gilts to far- 
row Aug. & Sept. Now booking orders for 
spring farrowed Duroc boars and open gilts. 
Contact us for your needs. -Happy. Acres 
Farms, R.D. #3, Box 207, Waterloo, N.Y. 
13165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


TOP QUALITY REGISTERED Berkshire 
boars and gilts for sale. State Fair prize win- 
ners. Also some bred: gilts. Write or phone 
us your needs. Ken L. Wiley, Victor, N.Y. 
14564. Phone: 716/924-5422. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Chester White boars, gilts 
and weanling pigs. N.Y.S. Fair winners. Call 
914/342-3029 or write: Chuck’s Chesters, R.D. 
#3, Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

FEEDER PIGS and shoats, 30 to 50 pounds 
$28 to $50 delivered in truckload lots. Inter- 
state health papers. Call at night, C. Stanley 
Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, Delaware 19955. 




















Phone 302/653-9651. 






. GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 
NOVEMBER 14, 1975 
EMPIRE. LIVESTOCK MARKET 

: Caledonia, New York 
All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 
by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 
Room 114, Morrison. Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
LEEDS EE HES ARETE ICE OL BEB EBITD P BE SEBS OG Be a at Tati rata 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 
FREE DAIRY and Cattle. Veterinary Supply 


Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 882, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 
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FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of animal 
health supplies and equipment from the com- 
pany that guarantees your satisfaction. Rea- 
sonable prices - fast service. Write Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575F, Manchester, Pa. 
17845. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204, 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville .Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333; 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 





LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. I*ree Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. ‘Term = soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Ine., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401, 





AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ALL TYPES CONSTRUCTION - garages, 
tool sheds, ete. Also roofing and siding. All 
labor and materials completely furnished for 
garages. FHA terms, 10 years to pay. Estab- 
lished 1948. Phone or write Cortland Home 
Improvement Co., 43 Union St., Cortland, 
N.Y. 18045. 607/753-0225 - 607/753-3482. 


CEDAR POSTS 


CEDAR POSTS — 8”’”-5” top, 6’ long, sharp- 
ened, 52¢; 2-1/2’-3-1/2” top, 8’ long, 65¢; 
4”-5” top, 8’ long, $1.05. FOB Roebuck, On- 
tario. No customs or duty. Delivery can be 
made in trailer load quantities only. Call 
John Rudl — 613/836-5465 evenings. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment. and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CHAIN SAWS 


EDGAR KELLY - DISTRIBUTOR Solo Chain 
Saws and accessories - P.O. Box 176, Win- 
throp, N.Y. 18697. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Call 315/389-2011. 




















DEALERS WANTED 





DEALERS WANTED. Sell Maes dairy farm 
necessities. Inflations, milking machine 
parts, other farm needs, all guaranteed. 
Ideal for store, truck routes also. Write 
Maes, Dept. AA, Box 1010, Holland, Mich. 
49423. 


BAER’S AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC, The 
Old Reliable, seeks dealers. Good discounts. 
Write: Baer’s, Box 328, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 








FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 


FARM BUILDINGS & MATERIALS. Send 
for free catalogue with prices. Square post 
type,, materials with Hi-Rib roof and sides, & 
2x6 purlins. 24x47 $1341, 32x62 $2104, 40x60 
$3050. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Call toll free 800/851-4550. 











FARMS FOR LEASE 


FOR LEASE — Productive 334 acre dairy 
farm, Marathon area, suitable 60 cows. 
Harvestore, other silos. Excellent barns. 607/ 
849-5545. 








FARMS FOR SALE 





MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 

FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Ine. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 18676. 315/265-3740. 


FARMS OF ALL SIZES - in and around the 
Mohawk Valley. Tell us what you need. Real 
Estate. Box 28, Johnstown, N.Y. 12095. Phone 
518/762-0008. a 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


DAIRY FARMS — 64 acres, tillable, 10-room 
home, 7 bedrooms, 2 baths, oil heat, drilled 
well, barn, 18 ties, silo, 66 ft. on lake. Price 
— $65,000. **183 acres, 100 tillable, 88 pasture 
and woods, tool shed, barn, 40 ties, milk house, 
400 bulk tank, gutter cleaner, silo, well; pond, 
creek, modern 6-room home, 3 bedrooms, bath, 
oil heat. Price — $70,000. Mills Realty, Ray 


FOR SALE - 107 acre dairy farm, about 15 
acres woodland, balance acreage tillable and 
pasture. Good 6-room house, 1% baths, full 
cellar with furnace, drive-thru barn, 47 stan- 
chions, silo, barn cleaner, all buildings in good 
repair. Facing on 2 roads, McLean area be- 
tween Cortland and Ithaca, New York. Owner 
will help finance. Write for further details: 
W. W. Werts Real Estate, 360 Main.St., John- 
son City, New York 138790. eee 


WESTERN NEW YORK - 820 acres, about 
100 aeres Chenango gravel. About 170 acres 
pasture with water. Barn for 45 cows, calf 
barn, silo 16x45, large 6-bedroom. house. 
Special feature of this farm is a large com- 
mercial gravel pit and three miles of road 
frontage. Price - $180,000 with some owner 
financing. Call or write Lester N. Fuller, 
Broker, Riceville Rd., West Valley, N.Y. 
14171. Phone 716/942-6636. ae 


EXCELLENT LOCATION, soil rated tops, 177 
acres, 145 tillable, real good 176’ barn ties 
86 plus 15 calf pens, cleaner, silos 20x60 - 
16x40, unloaders, bulk tank, owner fixing four 
bedroom home. Operating. Opportunity at 
$83,000. **351 acre farm milking $60,000-+, 
100 head, top cows, excellent machinery, good 
barn, four bedroom home, convenient location, 
$160,000. **Clean operation, 143 acres, mostly 
tillable, excellent stable ties 49 milkers, clean- 
er, silo, 70 head including 40 milkers, fully 
equipped, 40x100 machinery shed, good two- 
story four-bedroom home vinyl sided, good 
level land and attractive, $137,500. **442 acres, 
140 tillable, excellent land with heavy invest- 
ment in soil and new seeding, 48 stanchion 
barn, cleaner, bulk tank, silo, sided four bed- 
room home, $82,500. **887 acres, 200 tillable, 
excellent barn, 60 ties, 4x6 platforms, silage 
pad, cleaner, bulk tank, sided four bedroom 
home, $80,000, $11,000 down, stock available. 
**Nice 47 head spread. 150 acres, half tillage, 
solid 46 stanchion barn, cleaner, silo, bulk 
tank, 35 milkers, corn and hay equipment, well 
kept four-bedroom home, $95,000. **Big 
Colonial home, wide plank flooring, fireplace 
highlights 186 acre farm. 41 freestalls, four- 
cow parlor, fully equipped, 87 milkers plus 
young stock, $112,000. Brisson Real Estate, 
Inc., RED 2, Massena, N.Y. 13662 for free 
list. 315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


CANTON, N.Y. - 140 acres, 2 silos, 45 head of 
Holsteins, full line of machinery, bulk tank, 








good house, barn and toolshed - $125,000, 
terms available. Box 369-LM, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 





CENTRAL MAINE FARMS .- 454 acres (270 
clear, 184 woodland with stumpage), 2 homes, 
free stall and stanchion barns with milking 
parlor. Loose housing for young stock. Small 
sawmill. Bare price $190,000.00. Over 200 head 
top registered Holstein cattle with high classi- 
fication and complete line of equipment avail- 
able to purchase. **239 acres (95 clear, 144 
woodland), 65 acres tillage under lease. Barn 
has 44 comfort stalls plus area for 25 young 
stock. Silo 16x45 with unloader. 11-room 
Colonial home. 56 head Holstein cattle. Equip- 
ment for corn and hay. Land, buildings and 
equipment in good condition. Price $120,000.00. 
H. Earl Megquier, Farm Specialist, Lamb 
Agency, Realtors, 645 Forest. Avenue, Port- 
land, Maine 04101. 


OPERATING DAIRY FARM ~- 340 acres, 125 





acres tillable, 1,000 ft. paved road fronts, 
ereek, 1-4 mile from town. Barn, heifer 
barn, 36 stanchions, bulk tank, silo, 4 bay 


machine shed and garage. Farmhouse, 4 bed- 
rooms, bath, oil H/A heat. $125,000. Cattle 
and equipment may be purchased. Strout 
Realty, Ine., Box 288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 
13040. 607/863-2381. Free local lists. 


COLONIAL STONE HOME ~- Stoek and 
equipment go! Excellent 225-acre New York 
beef farm comes with 15 brood cows, 17 head 
young stock, 2 polled Hereford bulls, tractor, 
new haybine, other machinery. 140 acres till- 
able, trout brook. Good 2-story stone home, 3 
bedrooms, bath, 20 apple trees. 36x105 barn 
with free stalls, silo. 4,000-ft. blacktop front- 
age. $90,000. 272-page Catalog free! Over 
2,700 top values coast to coast! United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone: 212/687-2623. 





ATTENTION. FARMERS: A fine selection o 
farms available at farmers’ prices. Call o 
write Paul Bouman, farm broker, 234 Boy: 
Street Ext., Montgomery, N.Y. 12589. Phon 
914/457-3466. caveat: eae 
FARMS - 450 ACRE DAIRY with 330 acre 
tillable. Modern dairy setup throughout 
Choice location on highly productive land. 10 
room modernized home and tenant house 
Stream through pasture area. Stock, tool 
and crops available with this one. If all taken 
terms available with owner. **180 acre stoc! 
and grain farm. Long main route frontage 
good house, barn. *240 acre beef farm 
Springs and stream through pastures. Thre 
barns and two houses. 52 acres alfalfa. Un 
limited supply gravel. Many extras here. Cal 
anytime: 607/243-7410 or write: Stocking 
Broker, Dundee, N.Y. 14837. 





farm. 250 tillable. Room for 150 cattle. Barn 
2 silos, 102 cow ties, tool shed and more 
Frontage on two blacktop roads. Farmhouse 
5 bedrooms, bath. A fine buy! $250,000. Farn 
may be purchased bare for $165,000. Strou 
Realty, Inc., R.D. 2, Mannsville, N.Y. 13661 
315/465-5405. Free local lists. 


DAIRY FARM - 211 acres, 90 tillable - 80 ir 
fenced and cross fenced pasture. Barn, silo 
bulk tank, many outbuildings and more. Gooc 
Early American 4 bedroom home. A fine buy! 
$145,000. Strout Realty, Inc., R.D. 2, New 
Berlin, N.Y. 18411> Phone 607/847-9288. Free 
local lists. 


$600.00 PER ACRE - Texas Irrigated Land. 
Open winters, $2.00 per acre taxes, excellent 
climate, low humidity, eood depreciation, 
Cornbelt farmers moving to area. 200 bushel 
corn. County is #1 in Agriculture Sales with 
packing plants, vegetable processors, 22 mil- 
lion bushels commercial grain storage, 1,200,- 
000 cattle fattened annually and a large sugar 
beet factory. Management available for in- 
vestors. Write for brochure:/Ralph Owens, 
Realtor, 311 E. Park Avenue, Hereford, Texas 
79045. Phone 806/364-2222. 


NEW YORK’S FINGER LAKES - 112 acre 
hobby-beef farm - good double house, half for 


rental income (nice). 23 tie-stall basement 
barn. Many other buildings. Spring water. 
Finger Lakes area. Only $70,000. **280 acre 
dairy farm - 200 acres tillable, 3 bedroom 


house, basement barn, 46 stanchions, 2 silos 
with unloaders, pipeline, bulk tank, 50x150 
tool shed with heated shop. Other buildings - 
$155,000 - or stocked and equipped $250,000. 
Mai-Tut Real Estate, Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
315/253-3813. 

A REAL SHOW FARM! 200 acres, beautiful 
80 cow tie stall barn (big stalls), 24x70 and 
20x60 concrete silos, very nice 10 room house, 
mostly river flat land, 80 milking cows, full 
line of machinery and equipment. **480 acres, 
100 cow barn, 4 silos, heifer barn, two very 
nice large homes, flat land. Can be pur- 
chased bare or stocked and equipped., **300 


acres, 250 tillable flat land, 100 cow barn, 
pipeline, 1,000 gal. tank, good four bedroom 
house, includes 130 acres of corn and 9,000 


bales of hay. $185,000. **300 acres, 200 tillable 
choice alfalfa soil, two silos, large farm house, 
modern barn for 57 milkers, heifer barn. 
**300 acres, mostly tillable, 40 cow barn, two 
18x50 silos. You could make a living just 
selling hay from this farm. Priced for a quick 
sale at $70,000. Farms are our specialty! 
Richard E. Posson Realty, Ine., R.D. #83, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 
COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. - 55 acres. Cage house 
holds 19,200 layers, automatic feeders, egg- 
gathering system. Grader and cooling room. 
Two buildings hold 14,000 pullets. Storage and 
garage. 6 room modern house with den and 
fireplace. Asking price $84,500. Owner: 
Frances Rode, Fly Creek, N.Y. 13337. Phone 
607/547-9679. 


LIVESTOCK-AUCTION COMPLEX: Top 
operation in the Northeast, excellent buildings, 
land; priced $425,000; present owner will 
lease back, top net lease, financing available. 
Frank LeFevre, Al-Co Properties - 315/784- 
5965 - R.D. 2, Auburn, N.Y. 18021. 


WATERTOWN, CONN. - 110 acre dairy 
farm; 14 room home, 4 barns, 2 silos. $160,000 
down, owner will finance balance. Fred 
Stevens Realty, Main St., Watertown, Conn. 
06795. 203/274-4343. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, New York - 170 
aeres, 100 tillable, 40 stanchion, barn cleaner, 
bulk tank. and room for 10,000 bales of hay. 
Fair 7-bedroom, 1-bath home, oil furnace and 
drilled well. $28,000.00. Owner financed. Farm 
Specialist Realty, 1116 Arsenal, Watertown, 
N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270. 


WAYNE COUNTY, .NEW °YORKE: Fruit 
farms! 109 acres with prunes, apples, woods, 
2 houses. $55,000. **108 acres with sweet and 
sour cherries, apples, sugar maples. 14 tillable. 
Large house. $50,000. Owner financing. Write 
or call 315/754-8150. Don Holdridge Realty, 
Red Creek, N.Y. 13148. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK dairy farm. 80 
registered Holsteins, pipeline milker, excellent 
soil tile drained. Nice homey 10-room house 
insulated, hot water heat. Call 315/386-3018. 


NEW YORK STATE FARM ~- Creek fronts 
636 acres, 250 acres tillable, 275 in fenced 
pasture. Barn, machine shop, 8 silos with un- 
loaders. New horse barn - 4 stalls, corrals 
and more. Remodeled stone home, 3 bedrooms, 
2 baths plus 6 room 2nd home and 3 bedroom 
mobile home., A fine buy! $500,000. Strout 
Realty, Inc., Box 288, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 
13040. 607/863-2381. Free local lists. 


























LAND OF MILK & MONEY. Grade A dairy 
farm - 203 acres. One mile highway frontage, 
creek, 90 acres tillable, good barn, silo, 39 
ties, pipeline milkers, bulk tank. Farmhouse, 
4 bedrooms, bath, gas furnace heat. A fine 


buy! $80,000. Strout Realty, Inc., R.D. 2, 
Mannsville, N.Y. 13661. 315/465-5405. Free 
local lists. 
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Add to your own subscription or order 
e for a friend. 

We'll send a free copy of Ed Eastman’s 
mous ‘‘Chestnuts” to you (or your 
end if you use “gift coupon” or both). 
re is what it says on the introductory 
ge to Vol. VI of “Chestnuts” (96 pages) 


“That day in which we have not 
laughed is useless,” 


Back in 1923, Ed Eastman printed a 
ort, humorous little item in the south- 
st corner of his editorial page. With 
e exceptions, every issue of AMERI- 
AN AGRICULTURIST carried one of 
is Chestnuts until he retired. 

By 1936, Ed’s Chestnuts were as well 
own and talked about (and quoted) 
anything published in the Northeast. 
at year, we printed the first bound 
plume of Chestnuts with an introduction 
another famous humorist, the late 
omeyn Berry. “Rym” said, “For a per- 
n tempted to take life (and himself, 
erhaps) too seriously, there could be 
0 better safeguard than a small daily 
ose of Ed Eastman’s Chestnuts.” 

Four more volumes were printed be- 
een 1936 and 1958 —each a book of 
ood humor free of caustic wit or bitter 
rcasm — just smiles, grins and some- 
imes laughter. Only the good sound 
tories stand the test of time and survive 
0 be repeated so in this, the sixth 
olume, just the way Ed wrote them, are 
e best of the Chestnuts for 40 years. 
o other volumes available). 


CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Enter the following gift subscriptions to AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST at $4.00 each and send FREE book 


of “Eastman’s Chestnuts.” 


Enter my subscription to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST for $4.00 and send me FREE “Eastman’s 


Chestnuts.” 


C} Renewal 


O New 


If RENEWAL, paste address label here. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zip 


State 


Zip 


State 


Name 


[_] Payment enclosed $ 


Address 


City 


CJ Yes, please send ‘gift card’ to my friends. 


Zip 


State 


DO. NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the U.S. 


Postage will be paid by — 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
wy AY, and the RURAL NEW YORKER 
P.O. BOX 516 
we ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 
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FARMS FOR SALE 





HAY & STRAW 


LL 


$$ 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





85 WOODED ACRES, large stream, brook, 
trout pond; excellent 4 room house, heated 
basement, oil or wood furnaces; heated barn 
for business. $67,000. Lachut Real Estate, 
RFD #1, Box 121, Hillsboro, N.H. 03244. 
Phone 603/529-7288. 


COPENHAGEN, N.Y. - 
dairy farm, stock and equipment included. 
**Croghan, N.Y. village drugstore and 
laundrymat. Good income, 46 years in  busi- 
ness. For appointment only - Floyd Zehr, 
salesman, Croghan, N.Y. 315/346-1265. Czepiel 
Realty, W. Leyden, N.Y. 13489. 


72 ACRE FARM .- all rolling parcel is bor- 
dered 3 sides by streams, perfect for raising 
beef cattle. 25 acres tillable, barn, 2 silos, 
machine shed. Nice 10 room farmhouse, oil 
F/A heat. Macadam road fronts. Yours for 
$72,000. Strout Realty, Inc., 15 West Main 
St., Morris, N.Y. 13808. 607/263-5770. Free 
local lists. 


CENTRAL PLAINS - 231 acre dairy farm 
with 2 large houses and house trailer, 179 
cow free stall barn 9 yrs. old (169’x106’), 
double 8 Surge milking parlor, 150’x44’ bunker 
silo with roof, 17x50 Harvestore. May be pur- 
chased with cattle and full line of machinery. 
Bare $175,000. **300 acre crop farm, 195 till- 
able, large barn and good gravel banks. 
-$82,500. *112 acre, 75 tillable, tile drained, 
good producing farm with dairy barn 36’x80’, 
36 ties, new barn cleaner, silo 14’x30’, con- 
erete and 4 other outbuildings. Large 2-story 
double house with separate utilities. Nine bed- 
rooms total. Taxes $845. Price $71,500. **46 
acres, 5 wooded with a scenic view. Excellent 
site to build. New 1,000 gal. septic system 
and new electrical service. $9,200. **75 acre 
farm with 3,000 feet of river canal frontage 
and 1,000 feet lake frontage. This is an excel- 
lent location for a resort or recreational 
facilities. . .close to a major thruway inter- 
change and other major highways. Also a good 
site for air strip and marina. $75,000. Call or 
write Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 





Must sell 640-acre 











FARMS WANTED 


BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 225 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
343-1108. 








WANTED: DAIRY FARMS, vacant land. 
Buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, Land Broker, 
234 Boyd Street Ext., Montgomery, N.Y. 


12549. 914/457-3466. | a Mea: 
WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate. 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 
QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


NEED FARMS TO SELL in Eastern and 
Central New York. We are qualified to make 
farm appraisals! Give us a call! Richard E. 
Posson Realty Inc., R.D. #8, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. 607/334-9727. 


FURNACES 
MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE - cen- 





dairy 
Sloansville. 








tral heating system, welded 11 gauge steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 
box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 


daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 
Dealership inquiries invited. Marathon Heater 
Company, Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
138038. 607/849-6736. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG SEEDS, for planting. Over $6,000 
possible growing ™%4 acre. Roots bring over 
$40.00 per lb.; for information, prices, write 








Blueridge Ginseng, Rt. 7, Ft. Payne, Ala- 
bama 35967. 
GINSENG BRINGING high price. Have fin- 


est seeds, planting roots. Full information — 
F. B. Collins, B30, Viola, Iowa 52350. 
GINSENG GROWS ton acre, worth $50.00 
Lb. Hunting case, pocket watches. List 25¢. 
Woods, Box 1079, Lebanon, Missouri 65536. 


GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
$50.00 or less. Eight different plans $2.97. 
Includes hotbed. Guaranteed. Werth’s, Box 
1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE-all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 

















phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 

1,000 BALES JUNE HAY for sale. Phone 


Binghamton 607/648-5958 after 6 PM. 





HAY WANTED — good quality. We haul, pay 
at seale. Finger Lakes area only, or closer. 
Fred Messling, R.D. #2, Bangor, Pa. 18013. 
Phone evenings 215/258-4483. 


BALED HAY for sale. Will deliver subject 
to inspection or sell at barn. Write or call 
person-to-person after 6:00 P.M. J. W. Christ- 
man, RD 2, Fort Plain, N.Y. 13339. Phone 
518/993-2224. 


HAY FOR SALE - 3,000 bales of mixed hay. 
Phone 607/895-6661. 


HAY FOR SALE. First cutting alfalfa mix- 
ed and second cutting alfalfa. Beautiful 
color. John B. and Morton Adams, R.D. #1, 
Sodus, N.Y. 14551. Route #88 4 miles from 
Scdus. Phones 315/483-6637 or 315/483-9272. 











HELP WANTED 





PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN - A 
person with desire to sell and provide cattle 
artificial insemination service in New York 
or New England. Qualifications: At least a 
High School education; at least 5’6” tall; 
willing to relocate; agricultural or related 
experience preferred; skills in working with 
people. Benefits: Outdoor work; liberal sales 
commissions; car allowance; supplemental 
benefits; earn while you learn (base salary, 
free training, A.I. equipment and supplies). 
Send - brief resume on past experience to: 
Eastern A.I. Co-op., Inc., Box 518, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY with top ranking 
company for sales. Three-year individually 
supervised professional training; insurance; 
national sales promotion. Starting salary plus 
incentives as earned. Lifetime income after 
20 years of qualified service. Send resume to: 
American Agriculturist, P.O. Box 369-KX, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Equal Opportunity 
Employer. M & F. 


MATURE COUPLE - Caretaker-handyman for 
upkeep of grounds, minor repairs private home 
southern New Hampshire. Experience with 
farm tractor and care of same essential. 
Vegetable garden and some work in wood- 
land. Wife to assist with housework. Wages 
plus use of three-room apartment. Write for 
information giving experience: Box 369-LH, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MECHANICS WITH 











EXPERIENCE and 2 
years college. Send resume to Batavia Farm 
Equipment, Inc., 7941 Oak Orchard Road, 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 - Steiger, New Holland 
and International Harvester Dealer. 


MAN OR WOMAN as companion for elderly 
couple. Country home. Box 369-LK, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. me 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION for retired 
widower who owns good farm business, likes 
tours. Box 369-LO, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


RELIABLE YOUNG SINGLE man for gen- 
eral farm work. E. J. Peters, Callicoon, N.Y. 
LATS. 


CARETAKER/FARMER - Maintenance of 
grounds and buildings. Knowledge of ma- 
chinery and animals. Raise heifers and beef. 
References required. (Dutchess County.) Box 
369-LP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: Young dairy farmer seeks attrac- 
tive young single girl as companion-house- 
keeper, cook, light farm chores in exchange 
room and board. No dopers/alcoholics. Lewis 
Stokey, Box 33, Evans City, Pa. 16033. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN wanted -  house- 
keeper-companion for retired man, no commit- 
ments, non-smoker, non-drinker. Good home 
rather than high wages. P.O. Box 284, Attica, 
ING le Ona 





Bi TENDER 
ERD PRAVETE 


senses (2 
1ge9 





Harry Ennis, sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full-time 
field representative - salesmen. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





HONEY 
NATURAL EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, 
Fallflower or Buckwheat. 5 lbs. — $6.25; 
three 5’s — $15.50; six 5’s — $29.00; one 60 


— $51.00. Postpaid, insured to 3rd zone. We 
use stainless steel extractors, tanks. Lang 
Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. Route 77, Gas- 
port, New York 14067. epee eee 
HONEY FOR SALE: Now available — Old 
fashioned Buckwheat honey, also Fall Wild- 
flower and some Northern White Clover. Write 
for prices or phone 607/657-2517. Howland 
Apiaries, Berkshire, N.Y. 13736. 


HORSE TRAILERS 
DEAN SAWYER “Flying L” horse, stock and 
industrial trailers — Route 98, Attica, N.Y. 
14011. Phone 716/591-1753. 


LIVESTOCK FEED 











DELIVERY OF wet brewers grains from 
Newark, New Jersey. Richard Gibson, R.D. 
#1, Box 512, Sussex, N.J. 07461. Phone 201/ 
875-5182. 


Fe UE sen 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP — Fancy and No. 1 
in 30-gal. drums, gallons, half gallons, quarts, 
pints. Send for price list. Bertis Jump, RD 2, 
Bainbridge, N.Y. 13733. 607/265-3369. _ 
PURE MAPLE SYRUP — Gallon $13.50; % 
gallon $7.25. Prepaid 3rd one. Cook’s, RD 1, 
East Freetown, N.Y. 13055. 

PURE VERMONT GRADE A Maple Syrup 
$13.00 gallon, prepaid 8rd Zone. Rowley 
Stevens, Montgomery Center, Vermont 05471. 


LT 


MISCELLANEOUS 














WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RY, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 

“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Grandma’s 
Natural Remedies for arthritis, overweight, 
wrinkles, skin spots, pimples, bladder, nerves, 
sinus, constipation. Send $1.00. Frontier 
Shop, Bax 9832-W, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 


LOW PRICES on hard to find country record 
albums — old style country — _ new style 
country. Free circular. Write: Uncle Jim 
O’Neal, Box A-26, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 
NEED EXTRA LONG TIMBER, planks or 
just plain lumber? Saw your own with a 
“‘Lumber-Maker”’ $39.95, or “Mini-Mill”’ 
$49.50, Alaskan Sawmill attachments $90.00 & 
up. These are attachments that fit your 
chainsaw. Stop in, see for yourself — demon- 
stration on site. Dan Hudon Sales, Waod- 
eutters Headquarters (10 miles north of 
Utica), Barneveld, New York 13304. 

BEER CANS WORTH $50.00 each - new of- 
ficial Handbook prices 3,000 kinds, where to 
sell. Guaranteed. $2.95 postpaid. Harvest Pub- 
lishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, Wisc. 53218. 
45 DOUBLE EDGE stainless steel razor blades 
$3.00. Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221-Fair- 
haven Station, New Haven, Conn. 06518. 
Trial blade on request. iss 3 
PURE CLEAN WATER for your complete 
system. No more iron, sediment, bacteria, 
tastes and odors. No more stains - wash or 
fixtures. Free literature. Write: Samecor, Dept. 
Q, 836 W. 79th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


FREE SAMPLE of economic newsletter pre- 
diets trends, recession, etc. Lenarth, Box 951, 
Pasadena, California 91101. 























COVERED WAGON .- 1843. Like new! 
$1850.00. Young, Esopus, N.Y. 12429. 914/ 
384-6423. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HDS thru 
Hp2t2 Int. kbs: thru eD2b; = Oliver, J.D 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 


hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 20% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 


rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


BRUNNER ONION HARVESTER — 12 
rollers, Wisconsin V-4 engine, excellent con- 
dition. 201/637-4409. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box A-411. Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Tele- 
phone 652-4596. 








Rubber 





USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Ine., Box 125, Arcade, 


N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693, 






LOADER — HOUGH H80R. Rugged loader 
for either industrial or farm. Better for farm 
use than a tractor loader. Unused since being 
completely rebuilt — $4900. Bernard Merwarth, 
RD 2, Easton, Pa. 18042. 1-215/252-6665. 


BUY-SELL-OR-TRADE new or used bulk 
milk coolers. Distributors of Mueller, Girton, 
Sunset. F. A. Lick & Co., 30 Park Ave., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-4478. 


NEW ‘GALLON ZE 





1,200 GALLON ZERO Non-Vacuum 
Cooler in stock. Has never been installed on 
dairy farm. Has exterior scratch. Otherwise 
in perfect condition. Contact 716/658-3730. 
G.M.C. MILITARY 6x6 Chassis. 10 new 7.50x 
20 traction tires. Call 607/387-8302 evenings. 


COMPLETE Hydraulic Jack Repairing 
Manual $3.00. Ironclad moneyback guarantee. 
Bayerco, 938-MF Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wis- 
consin 54956. 


SURGE QTO MILKERS; double three setup 
complete with randels, CIP manifolds and 
power panel. 1% price of new. H.D. Farms, 
R.D. #2, Box 331, Phillipsburg, N.J. 08865. 
Phone 201/859-2616. 


WANTED: OLD MASSEY HARRIS 4-wheel 
drive tractor. Write to: John Rickettson, 
Olean Road, Holland, New York 14080. 


SCHWARTZ MODEL 850 Mixer Boxes with 
seales, Farmhand Hy-Dump Boxes - F-94 and 
¥-98 models. Buy at 1974 prices. Batavia Farm 
Equipment, Batavia, N.Y. 14420. 1-716/343- 
9263. 

9-SOW FARROWING HOUSE, Iowa _ hog 
fence, heated waterers, ete. Joe Fluckiger, 
LaFargeville, N.Y. 13656. Phone 315/686-3673. 
NEW HOLLAND Auto-Matic Bale Wagons - 
buy now for Investment Credit in 1975. Models 
1049, 1034, 1033 in stock. Call Batavia Farm 
Equipment at 716/343-9263. 


EVERSMAN HYDRAULIC SCRAPER - excel- 
lent condition. Any reasonable offer con- 
sidered. 315/497-1931. 

FOR SALE - TASCO calf haven - 30 calf 
stalls. Used less than six months - take over 
payments (45). 518/762-1126. 


AUTOMATIC RESET PLOWS - used Inter- 
national Model 700 and 710 - 4-5-6-7-8 bottoms. 
New 800 Flex plow 10 & 12 furrows in stock. 
Batavia Farm Equipment 716/343-9263. 


BIG TRACTOR HORSEPOWER by “Steiger” 
- Steiger Tiger II and Cougar II models 
largest tractors ever tested in Nebraska tests. 
Sold by Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc., 7941 
Oak Orchard Road, Batavia, N.Y. 14020, next 
to Genesee County Airport, Batavia, New 
York. Fly in and eall 1-716/348-9263 and 
receive “‘Red Carpet’ service. 

NEW 4 WHEEL DRIVE Diesel Tractors 45 
HP $6800. 60 HP $7396 - 70 HP $8934 - 103 
HP $13,500. 1-row mounted 3 point NH and 
Mengle Field Choppers. Harvest in soft con- 
ditions, $2500 only. 3 available. 40-50-60 HP 
Lamborghini Crawlers $7500 - $9550, with 
PTO and 83 point hitches. Oliver Crawler 
parts. Don Howard - 315/394-3413. 


USED GRADALL, TROJAN 3000 Loader (3 
yard), three 124 Trojans, Atlas Excavator, 
Gallion Grader Model 118, Oshkosh 4WD with 
Frick plow, TD-9 with blade, TD-6 with blade, 
T-500 with bull grader, JD 350, JD 450, six 
Fork lifts 2000 to 5000 10’ to 28’, 6 small 
loader tractors. Batavia Farm Equipment 716/ 
343-9263. 


HOWARD ROTOVATOR M-130 - 1000 RPM 
3 point hitch. Used very little, $4500.00. Ba- 
tavia Farm Equipment 716/343-9263. 





























CHAIN SAW 





SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below We'll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You’ll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 
Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” — $11.25 21” to 24” — $17.75 
13” to 14” — $12.25 25” to 28” — $19.75 
15” to 16” — $13.25 29” to 32” — $22.25 
17” to 20” — $15.50 33” to 36” — $24.25 
Add $1.00 for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 
Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


2IP-PENM snc. 
Box 179-HD, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd Street 
Phone (814) 453-4481 
FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 


chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories — PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 

Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD 


Middletown, Ky. 40243 





YA THERE'S A TOUCH OF 
AUTUMN IN THE AIR 





THE TILLERS 
WHY MR. TILLER, YOU'RE 


IN THE LAND OF CHANGING 
SEASONS... LOVELY SPRING 
BALMY SUMMER- EACH 
SEASON HAS ITS CHARM 


LOOKING FORWARD 
TO ANOTHER WINTER 





American Agriculturist, November, 1975 


WELL, NICE SEEING YOU AA 
FOLKS, WE HAVE A LOT TO 
DO BEFORE WE LEAVE 


OH, EVERY YEAR ABOUT 
THIS TIME, WE GO SOUTH 


= FOR THE WINTER 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





SPARROW TRAPS 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 





USED TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: One 
of the country’s most complete inventories. 
We buy and sell nationwide. Reasonable prices 
and prompt shipment. For _ best service: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Worthington, 
Minn. 56187. Phone 507/372-2911. 

CORNPICKERS - NEW IDEA late model 1 
and 2 row pull types. Several mounted pick- 


ers. Several new pickers at last year’s price. 
IH #227 corn head (new). Hesston #320 SP 


and PT7 haybines. Tractors - A.C. 180D. 
J.D. 4520D, 720D, 620, 530. Ford 5000D, 
4000D. M-F #85. Gunther Heussman, Ince., 


5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 
215/965-5208. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS Economically! Terrific 
2000° kerosene torch. 99 practical uses. Thaws 
frozen pipes, destroys weeds, sterilizes, spray- 
er attachment. Also, thermostatic wood stoves 
and fireplace furnaces. Free literature. Basket, 
Box 504-E, Quakertown, Pa. 18951. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. 
Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, ber- 
ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple St., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST CATALOG free! 
Full-color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D105B5, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


BRUTE SL REES 


Many best varieties, both Standard and 
Dwarf. We supply most of the East’s 
leading fruit growers. Mail or phone or- 
ders. We also sell shade trees to be pick- 
ed up at the nursery only (no mail or- 
ders). Free circular. 
MAYO NURSERIES, Dept AC 
Lyons, N. Y. 14489 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 1703/- 
948-4148, office-home. 


FREE CATALOG! Exciting Fall-Holidays 
edition of rural property! Over 5,400 proper- 
ties described, pictured — land, farms, 
homes, businesses — recreation, retirement. 
Selected best throughout the U.S.! 75 years’ 
service — 1700 offices, 42 states coast to 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, Inc., 7-RT S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 60603. 


PENNA. - BRADFORD COUNTY. 60 acres, 























10 room house, 36 stanchion barn, other 
buildings. More land available. 1% miles 
from village. Kenneth C. Jennings, RD 3, 


Wyalusing, Penna. 18853. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA - 8 bedroom home, 1-% 
baths, refrigeration, A.C., carpets, drapes, 
Arizona porch. Kunemund, 17821 N. 15th 


Drive. 
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SALES HELP WANTED 


AN OHIO OIL CO. offers plenty of money 
plus cash bonuses, fringe benefits to mature 
individual in your area. Regardless of experi- 
ence, airmail U.A. Read, Pres., American 
Lubricants Co., Box 696, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest results 
at lowest cost? Something different in sales 
and use. Big monthly income or get your 
fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, (Est. 
1928) 498 Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 61068. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in ecarload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 




















BALED SHAVINGS in truckload lots. Clif- 
ford Hay, Inc., RD #1, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
12048. Phone 518/234-7165. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 138021 Dept. G. 

ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 


13104. 
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SILOS 








COLLEGE EDUCATION For Three Kids? 
Fact: Standard upright top-unloading silos 
give you full crop processing and feeding 
functions with ten year savings over “sealed 
storage’ bottom unloaders of as much as 
$74,000. That’s money you can use! Before 
you buy, send for free booklet ‘Truth About 
Silos!”” Corostone Silo Company, Dept. AA, 
Weedsport, New York 13166. Please state if 
farmer or student. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





PERMANENT WORK WANTED on farm - 
woman with two children. Experienced or- 
ganic gardener and bookeeper/secretary. Con- 
sider all offers - terms negotiable. Box 369-LF, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


LADY DESIRES POSITION as _housekeeper- 
companion for nice elderly gentleman who 
can drive car. Call 717/545-1832 or write: 
Miss Garner, 3528 Ash St., Progress, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 17109. 


REFINED WIDOW would like position as 
housekeeper-companion for lady or gentleman. 
No smoking or drinking. Can travel. Box 
3869-LE, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


RETIRED MAN wishes room and board in 











N.Y. State - farm or village. Box 369-LJ, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


im- 
Free 
Ohio 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, 
45813. 


STRAWBERRIES 





FREE COLOR CATALOG—52 PAGES 


STRAWBERRIES 


YOU CAN GROW, 
EAT AND SELL — 
FROM W. F. ALLEN 





——S—=_ ss 
For 91 years, people who know strawberries have 
been buying the best plants from W. F. Allen. 1976 
catalog includes virus-free old favorites, new varie- 
ties including Earliglow; red and black raspberry, 
blackberry, grape, asparagus plants—planting, care 
directions; pie, jam, canning recipes. Write Now! 


176 Strawberry Lane 
Salisbury, Md. 21801 


W. F. ALLEN CO. 





TIRE CHAINS 


BINDER CHAIN and Tire Chains for farm 
tractors, cars, trucks, graders, heavy duty — 
low prices, prompt shipment. Freight prepaid 
shipments over $250. Write for chain catalog. 
Phone orders collect 901/527-5601 —- Southern 
Parts Corp., Box 7035, Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TOBACCO 








“TOBACCO”! Sweet flaked chewing, pipe, 
cigarette smoking — 8 pound package $3.95. 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAPPING 





TRAPPERS - Cash in on high fur prices, 
trapping mink, coon and fox using my easy 
method, never fails. Instructions $5.00 each 
or all three for $12.50. K. Gabrosek, Fly 
Creek, N.Y. 13337. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: NATURAL COLOR barn siding, 
hand hewn beams, square barn lanterns, wide 
curly maple and cherry wood. State price. 
I. M. Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 
06488. Phone 203/264-5809. 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS purchased. Write: 
E. W. Galvin, Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., 
Springfield, N.J. 07081. 


WANTED: PARKER and Fox Shotguns in 
good condition. Will pay $1,500.00 for Parker 
410 gauge. Martin Swanson, 254 Main St., 
Chatham, N.J. 07928. 


USED WOOD-FIRED Evaporator. Blue Water 
Ranch, Smithville Flats, N.Y. 13841. 607/656- 
8233. 


OLD GREETING CARDS, for holidays only, 
before 1920, loose or in books, always wanted 
by private collector; also Prang chromos. Mrs. 
Jeffrey, 100 Grove Street, Mount Kisco, N.Y. 
10549. 


WANTED: CUT GLASS marked ‘Tuthill”, 
cut 1900-1923 and may be packed away in at- 
tic. Tuthill Cut Glass Co. Museum - Stepping 
Stone Inn Antiques, Route 8, Middletown, 
N.Y. 10940. 

TRACTORS - EQUIPMENT - Ford Farmall 
Cub, Ferguson, .any condition. Phone 518/899- 
4961, or write giving details, price. R. Kay, 
RD 1, Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 

WANTED: CAST IRON Implement Seats 
with names. Write: Hale Mattoon, Chelsea, 
Vermont 05038. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 
































SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


FREE QUILT PATTERNS in  Quilter’s 
Newsletter Magazine, plus catalog illustrating 
hundreds of quilt patterns, quilting stencils, 
pre-cut metal patterns, quilting books, sup- 
plies, kits, fabrics — 75¢. Quilts, Box 501- 
29, Wheatridge, Colorado 80033. 


FAVORITE CANNING RECIPES! Zucchini 
pickles, jar sauerkraut, catchup, green toma- 
to dill-pickles, ripe tomato relish — $1.00. 
Hamiltons, Box 238-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


BEAUTIFUL! “PRIDE OF AMERICA”, 
American ‘quality’ ball point pens. Now 
with “colorful” American flag caps! 16 for 
$4.95; 32 for $8.00 (postpaid). Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Excellent gifts. Exclusive Prod- 
ucts Company, 103 Park Avenue, New York, 
Nye OO1e 


MONEY IN DONUTS — make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


WALLPAPER — SAVE HALF. Huge 1975-76 
catalog actual sample sheets 75¢ to $1.25 
single roll. 73 different selections. Send 35¢. 
Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. F32, 812 W. Main, 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 

















CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Corwill Inter- 
national, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


COLLECTORS: The more you know, the 
luckier you get. Antiques, Nostalgia, Hob- 
bies, Collectibles. Read The American Col- 
lector’s Journal, Box 1069, Three Bridges, 
N.J. 08887. Subscribe today. Only $5 year. 


COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 

















fal Don’t give fire a place to start! 








LICKITY “CHIPSTER” 
& ... biggest little chipper 










on the market... 

will process branches up to 
2” in diameter...does a 
better job than many larger 
chipper-shredders. 








Saeco 


A small chipper that out-performs many 
larger units. Feed chute 16” wide, 13” long. 
Feeds branches up to 2” diameter. 
Powered feed roll stops automatically 
when overloaded then automatically starts 
again when cleared—8 H.P. Kohler gas 
engine. 


COMPACT 
SPLITTER 


wea Ras i ee eae 





The ‘Compact’? Log Splitter for homeowner, 
camps, estates, golf clubs, farmers and others 
who want to split their own logs for fireplace 
or stove wood. 

Powered with 5 H.P. 4 cycle Briggs and 
Stratton engine with retractable starter. 10 tons 
ram force will split logs up to 18” in diameter, 
24” long. Write for details—no obligation. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. AA, P.O. Box 605, Piqua, Ohio 45356 


ANDERSON 
iteoled | 
PICKER 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 





Canada - - - 


(Continued from page 27) 


up sides of the pan. Put cooked 
onions on top of dough. Combine 
beaten egg with the 4 teaspoon sa't 
and sour cream; pour over onions, 
Bake in a preheated 450° ove, 
until lightly browned, about 25 min- 
utes. Cut into squares and serve hot. 


Thanksgiving Idea 

Good punch recipes are alway: 
useful as we approach the holida\ 
season. From the fruit growing Oka 
nagan Valley in British Columbi: 
comes this recipe for you to enjoy 
If you are to be hostess on Thanks 
giving this year, the recipe will serv: 
the whole clan. 


HARVEST TIME PUNCH 
2 quarts apple juice 
3 cinnamon sticks 
12 whole cloves 
1 cup orange juice 
1 quart ginger ale of 7-Up 

Simmer | quart of apple juice with 
cinnamon and cloves for 10 minutes. 
Refrigerate for several hours or over- 
night to develop spice flavors. Chill 
remaining ingredients; discard cin- 
namon and cloves. 

Combine spiced apple juice with 
remaining chilled apple juice and 
orange juice; add ginger ale or 7-Up. 
Serve with ice. Makes about 25 


punch-size servings. 

Canadians celebrate Thanksgiving 
in October, so we are going to cele- 
brate twice this year, in October 
and November. We hope your ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving will be a 
pleasant one. . 
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“THAT’S THE PRICE, FOLKS, WHAT DO YOU 
THINK OF IT?” 









"Take stock in America. 
~ _,.Now Bonds pay a bonus at maturity. 


= 0000000000 i 

















and money-saving way to solve 
manure handling problems 
from pit or lagoon to field. 


Agitate, mix, pump, pipe and spread. 


The High Performance BAUER 
helical rotor pumps are self-priming 
and handle the thickest liquid 
manure without difficulty. Agitate 
pit or lagoon, pump into spreader 
tank or through irrigation pipe and 
spreader nozzles. 


Phone: 315/964-2214 


IRRIGATION, INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, N.Y. 13493 





Now TICO offers a time-, equipment- 


MAIL COUPON 
below, or phone 
for full information. = 






BAUER 
ROTA-PUMP .. 









Williamstown Irrigation Inc., Dept. A. ——|| 
Williamstown, N.Y. 
Rush info: J Liquid Manure Disposal Equip. 


13493 


O Irrigation Equipment 




















Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Po nes =| 
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The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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Whate’er my neighbor reads or 
hears is sure to fortify his fears that 
there’s no doubt at all but what the 
world’s completely gone to pot. He 
points to headlines on page one to 
prove that civil’zation’s done; the 
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Half-Baked — A household-hints col- 
umnist recently wrote that placing 
spark plugs in a self-cleaning oven 
will “bake off” harmful deposits. But 
the folks at Champion Spark Plug 
Company who tried it say “don’t do 
ites 

The tested plugs were fouled with 





market pages are no joke, he says 
they show we're going broke; the 
weather map predicts a storm or says 
twill be too cold or warm; the sports 
page even clouds his face, it shows 
his team is in last place. It does no 
earthly good for me to try and cheer 
him up, ‘cause he insists my lazy 
happiness is proof that ev’rything’s 
a mess. 

Well, I'll admit that it’s no trick, 
especially if your mind is sick, to see 
dark clouds ’most ev rywhere, in- 
cluding when the weather’s fair. If 
you are searching just for gloom, 
youll find some bugs on ev'ry bloom; 
for those whose fav’rite color’s black, 
there’s almost never any lack of 
evidence to back belief that ev'ry 
day is full of grief. But I insist it’s 
also true, although more difficult to 
do, to find some beauty any place 
and keep a smile upon your face. 
That way, youre better company 
for others and yourself, by gee. 


carbon or ash deposits. After one hour 
with the oven at 800 degrees F. and 
another hour while the temperature 
dropped to 550, the carbon-fouled 
plugs came out with carbon gone, 
but the plating was discolored so 
that rusting would be expected. 
Nothing at all happened to the ash- 
fouled plugs; shells and terminals 
were discolored, but the deposits re- 
mained virtually the same. 

Champion’s advice: remove de- 
posits from spark plugs in the tried 
and true ways; trying to do it in 
your oven is a half-baked idea. 


Schematic drawing of new John Deere Powr-Till Seeder illustrates its 
operation. Saw-like cutter wheels, rotating at 730 rpm in the direction of 
travel, dig trenches Y2-inch-wide and %4 to 2¥2 inches deep. Seed drops 
through a steel seed boot into this ‘‘mini-seedbed.’’ Loose soil is then 
firmed over the seed by '%4-inch-wide packer wheels. 


New Seeder for ’/6 


John Deere is producing the Powr- 
Till Seeder, a power-driven machine 
for pasture and range renovation. It 
interseeds grasses, grain or legumes 
into existing sod, which can continue 
to produce during the season of 
treatment. 

Heart of the new seeder is a series 
of cutter wheels, power-driven by 
the tractor’s pto. Rotating at 730 
rpm in the direction of travel, each 
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cutter wheel digs a trench '-inch- 
wide and % to 2% inches deep. Depth 
within this range is adjusted at the 
rear of the machine. 

Seed drops into each trench — ac- 
tually a “mini-seedbed” — through a 
steel seed boot that skims the soil 
surface directly behind each cutter 
wheel. Loose soil is then firmed over 
the seed by '%-inch-wide plastic 
packer wheels. a 


AGRICULTURAL 
EQUIPMENT 
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HOG e CATTLE e HORSES G A TES& or tHE ROuGHEST USE 
FOR STOCKYARDS, FEED YARDS, CORRALS, CONFINEMENT SYSTEMS 








PORTABLE CORRAL SYSTEMS 


ie 


Pat. No. 3,020.881 
SLANT BAR 


ROUND BALE FEEDERS 


BUILT STRONG TO LAST LONG BY MEN WHO KNOW LIVESTOCK 


Ss. wrantoun MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
roel cnc alts late pate at rR MY el SE Set 


Some Distributor and Dealerships: Available SCRANTON, IOWA 51462 
Call toll free 800/831-1858 In lowa call collect 712/652-3396 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT: 


Centennial Issue 


Once in a 
hundred years 
comes a gift 
like this! 


Exact reproduction 
of our 44-page 
July 1876 issue 

— every word 

— every engraving. 


Send To: Order Form AA 1876 Box 370 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


Each gift only $2 
— Postpaid 


Please send Christmas Gift of Centennial Issue to the following: | enclose $ 


Please send gift card signed 





Name 
Address 
Post Office 











Print Clearly Please 


Name 
Address 
Post Office 











List Additional Gifts on Separate Sheet 
Send Before December 12, 1975 





“SAVINGS” time 
IS runninc 


BIG DOLLARS NOW 


40’x68..,:::.56,465. 


This ALL STEEL BUILDING offer comes complete with LARGE DOUBLE 
DOOR and ENDWALLS and expires when current inventory is depleted! 


CALL COLLECT OR MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DETAILS! 


NAME TELEPHONE 
ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN 

DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 


SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


C/o DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego Street, Liverpool, New York 13088 
Call Collect (315) 451-0282 


STATE ZIP CODE 


xX LENGTH 


AANY - 11/75 


BUDGET 
BUILDINGS 


Color steel or color aluminum—your choice. Models and 
sizes for every farm need. Promptly erected by skilled 
Wickes construction crews. 

() Horse Barns 

() Shelters 

L) Utility Storage 


[] Machinery Storage 
L] Garages/Workshops 
O Beef/Dairy/Hog 


You can take your time paying for it, too. 


WICKES HAS A 
CONVENIENT CREDIT PLAN 
TO FIT YOUR BUDGET. 


i Call collect or mail coupon toda : 
Waterville, New York, P Y AAslI 


Box 356 e (315) 841-8949 i 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, | 
Box 667 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania, r 
Box 669 « (814) 763-4481 we Wickes Eee ue ings 

Ephrata, Pennsylvania, | A vic of The Wickes uildi 
Box 300 « (717) 733-2312 
Northumberland, Pa., 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 
STATES See he Z (Pees 


COUNTY 
PHONE 


PROFESSIONALLY ENGINEERED POLE BUILDINGS 
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Here's the new Allis-Chalmers 7000 recently unveiled at an on-the-farm 


demonstration near Cohocton, New York. The 301-cubic inch, six-cylinder 
power pack delivers 105 pto hp. Its power shift transmission offers four 
forward shift positions with clutchless low, medium and high speed selec- 
tions within each position. It’s the first tractor of its size with the gas tank 
located where you can watch and fill it without climbing. 


Each year the Pesti- 
cide Association of 
New York has a get- 
together. This year 
the affair was de- 
creed ‘‘Bill Boyd 
Day,’’ and Boyd and 
his wife, shown here, 
were awarded = an 
honorary plaque for 
their 30-plus years 
of service to agricul- 
ture and agribusi- 
ness. Boyd has been 
a long-time salesman 
for DuPont, a farmer 
and writer. 





Kimberly Pettit, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo Pettit of Earlton, Greene 
County, was named New York State 
Dairy Princess at ceremonies held in 
August at the Hotel Syracuse. She was 
chosen from a group of 47 contestants, 
in the statewide dairy princess program 
conducted by American Dairy Associa- 
tion & Dairy Council of New York. 





cy Tomr Neti SKINNER 
el Revi Visas 
1962 MURIEL LEE 
Trametes 





Beef Specialist - New beef cattle 
extension specialist is Dr. Michael 
Thonney (pronounced Tony), an as- 


sistant professor 
in animal science 
extension at Cor- 
nell University. 
The previous 
beef cattle spe- 
cialist was Danny 
Fox, who moved 
to Michigan 
State. 

Thonney grew 
up on a 290-acre 
dairy farm near Pullman, Washing- 
ton, and has had experience working 
on other livestock farms in the West. 
He received his bachelor’s degree in 
animal science at Washington State 
University, his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
in animal nutrition at the University 
of Minnesota. 

In his new post, Thonney will be 
involved with beef cattle extension 
and research, and with the develop- 
ment of statewide and regional beef 
cattle programs. 





Michael Thonney 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Paul Beaune, Orchard Park 
Refund on subscription... . . . 
Mr. Walter Jackson, New Bremen 
Account clecne cies ue eer tirsiaes 
Mrs. Alan Wicks, Theresa 
Refundron book .-a)-y aan meee oes 
Mrs. Ed Hoffman, Carthage 
Refundon orderita. 2a5 5) oes gee oe 
Mrs. Clarence Shultz, Castorland 
Refund on dresses... ......- 
Mr. Delmar Vroman, No. Blenheim 
Refund on tool 
Mr. Frederick Becker, Guilford 
Refundtoncordense cis ta ere 
Mrs. Robert Bach, Carthage 
Refund on shoes 
Mr. John Maguire, Watertown 
Adjustment of complaint 
Mr. Miles Harrington, Star Lake 
Settlement of claim 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Stanley Smith, Enfield 
Refund of deposit 

RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. C. J. Curtin, Warwick 
Refund and credit 


CANNING LIDS 


When we received complaints 
from several readers that they did 
aot get the nine dozen canning lids 
‘or which they had sent $5 to Good- 
will Industries of Minneapolis early 
in August, we did some checking. 

The Better Business Bureau of 
Minneapolis gave us the story. Good- 
will Industries was chosen and pub- 
licized as the national distribution 
center for lids under a plan con- 
ceived by the U. S. Commerce De- 
partment in an attempt to alleviate 
the nationwide shortage. 

Announcements were carried in 
newspapers and other media. Good- 
will Industries is a non-profit enter- 
prise for the handicapped. On August 
4, they were supplied with enough 
lids to fill 26,000 orders. By August 
6, they had received 161,000 orders! 

An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to get more lids. Shipments of the 
26,000 orders were made _ within 
about ten days on a first-come, first- 
served basis. After that, Goodwill 
Industries faced the tremendous job 
of making refunds on the 135,000 
unfilled orders. 

The BBB reports that this firm is 
a respected organization in the Twin 
City metropolitan area. They were 
just given an impossible job. 
Perhaps the experience will drive 
home to the government just how 
scarce canning lids have been, and 
the need for effective corrective 
measures. 


HOME STUDY 


It is estimated that the home study 
field is nearly a billion-dollar-a-year 
industry and that over sixty million 
Americans are learning in institutions 
outside the formal education system. 
Because of the increasing expan- 
sion of the industry, it provides a 
fertile field for con artists. Although 
in a minority, there are enough ques- 
tionable characters operating in this 
area to make it important for poten- 
tial students to use extreme care in 
selecting schools. 


Dissatisfied customers allege a 
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variety of abuses, including decep- 
tive advertising, high-pressure sales 
tactics, inadequate course materials, 
misrepresentation by the schools of 
the value of their degrees, and in- 
flexible contracts with unrealistic 
refund provisions. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
estimates that only about twelve 
percent of those who enroll in home 
study courses ever complete them. 
Many dropouts occur because the 
students do not have the basic knowl- 
edge or the necessary drive to com- 
plete the courses. Failure to recog- 
nize such shortcomings before sign- 
ing a contract or early in the course 
can be costly. Many schools will not 
refund any part of the fee after half 
of the program has been completed. 


Check It Out 


Beware of schools that promise 
or imply that students will get high- 
paying jobs upon graduation. Before 
investing in an expensive course, do 
some checking with potential em- 
ployees, your local employment 
office, union officials, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, school counselors, and 
professionals in the field in which 
you are interested. 

Ask the school for names and ad- 
dresses of others in your area who 
have successfully completed the 
course, and check out such refer- 
ences. Ask the State Education De- 
partment in the state where the 
school is located whether the school 
meets state regulations. 

Write READER SERVICE, Box 
370, Ithaca, New York 14850, for 
whatever information it may have on 
a particular school, including whether 
or not it is accredited by the National 
Home Study Council. 

Above all, do not be rushed into 
signing a contract because the sales- 
man claims that only a limited num- 
ber of openings are available or that 
scholarships may be awarded to stu- 
dents who apply early. Do not be 
talked into signing a “simple appli- 
cation.” It may turn out to be a 
binding enrollment contract. 





NOT SO FANCY 


In 1971, a New Hampshire sub- 
scriber asked for help in connection 
with her subscription renewal to 
CAT FANCY. A letter from our then 
Service Bureau brought quick results. 

Several other complaints were 
promptly adjusted that year by Pet 
Magazine, Inc., the New York City 
publishers of CAT FANCY and 
DOG FANCY. 

Earlier this year, that same New 
Hampshire subscriber again came to 
us for help with a CAT FANCY 
renewal. A California address led 
to the discovery that both of the 
magazines are now published by a 
west coast firm. 

We also discovered that CAT 
FANCY, at least, has not benefited 
from the change in publishers. Sev- 
eral letters written by our reader 
and by us have been ignored, and, 
since only one issue was received, 
the subscriber is out nearly $6.00. 
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Jack C. Brown, Belmont, N.Y. - $ 500.00 
Chain saw kicked — inj. hand 

Robert Crowell, South Dayton, N.Y. 491.70 
Bumped by cow — inj. knee 

Cecilia Kemp, Olean, N.Y. 1,035.24 
Slipped and fell — broke ribs 

Lynn Hatfield, Moravia, N.Y. . 1,110.00 
Scald burn — inj. hand 

Brian J. Horner, Frewsburg, N.Y. . 827.35 
Fell off motorcycle — broke wrist 

Burke Walker, Falconer, N.Y. 821.99 
Playing ball — inj. ankle 

Mildred L. Reynolds, Bainbridge, N.Y. 524.50 
Mowing lawn, hit wire — broke arm 

Francis E. Carter, Jr., Plattsburg, N.Y. 538.09 
Crushed by bull — inj. knee 

Donald R. Sweeney, Cortland, N.Y. . 1,420.00 
Fell from truck — head injury 

Daniel W. Janis, Delhi, N.Y... 505.45 
Fell thru window — cut arm 

Jehiel Liddle, Hamden, N.Y. . . . 2,091.45 
Stepped into pit — broke leg 

Charles F. Muscato, Brant, N.Y. . .715.00 
Wrench slipped — broke teeth 

Barry Smith, Malone, N.Y. ee CA Sele. 
Caught in spreader — inj. hand 

Bret Stewart, Johnstown, N.Y. SiSst5 
Playing football — cut eyelid 

Alphonse Zicari, Elba, N.Y... 731.31 
Fell in onion storage — inj. knee 

Grace B. Potter, West Winfield, N.Y. 1,478.56 


Mowing lawn, slipped — broke ankle 













Kenneth R. Porter, Watertown, N.Y. 725.90 
Caught in elevator chain — broke finger 

Pauline M. O‘Conner, Watertown, N.Y.. 515.96 
Stepped on by cow — inj. foot 

Edward Gorczyca, Greenfield, N.Y. . 2,096.42 
Fell thru barn bridge — broke foot 

Nancy A. Myers, Turin, N.Y... .. - - 620.27 
Fell from farm horse — inj. back 

C. Louise Gill, Morrisville, N.Y... 925.50 
Slipped on wet floor — broke wrist 

Mildred B. Palmer, Webster, N.Y. 1,016.43 
Fell on pavement — broke arm 

John A. Bramer, Canajoharie, N.Y... . . 263.67 
Putting loader on tractor — inj. hand 

Gerald Walker, Gasport, N.Y... . : 291.44 
Riding bike, hit dog — head injuries 

Nancy G. Kipp, Verona, N.Y. ; 391.00 
Struck by rearing horse — broke teeth 

Esther C. Slater, Skaneateles, N.Y. 375.00 
Shoveling corn — inj. arm 

Lillian Guile, Victor, N.Y. Sg aN 672.45 
Lost balance, fell — inj. back 

Ed Pawliczek, Goshen, N.Y. 626.28 


Caught in pulley v-belt, broke finger 


Local agent, John Ellis of Clarks Summit, Pa. hands check to 
Mrs. Wilbur Bryant of Honesdale, Pa. 
self-employed lumberman, was killed in a pickup truck accident. 


"North American Insurance has been very 
good for us. Over the past ten years we 
have had several accident claims which 
were all handled promptly and considerately. 
Then, Wilbur's fatal accident taught me 

how important and helpful our North American 
Insurance really could be, and how little 


I would recommend this insurance to every 
one. You never know when you will need it." 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Mrs. Wilbur’s husband, a 43-year-old 
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Blencoe Moore, Cooperstown, N.Y. $ 630.76 
Shoved by cow — inj. back 

R. Smith, Jr., Richfield Springs, N.Y. 214.28 
Hit with baseball — inj. leg 

Donald Day, Balmat, N.Y. 5 2,543.70 


Installing motor — inj. back 


George N. Pierce, North Lawrence, N.Y. 225.00 
Bus, hit by truck — whiplash 

Carlton G. Hallock, Gilboa, N.Y. 801.85 
Slipped carrying hay — inj. back 

Gladys Church, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 337.30 
Slipped and fell — inj. shoulder 

LaVerne J. Noble, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 565.70 
Tractor flipped over — broke leg 

Daniel C. Schoeffler, Bath, N.Y. 1,200.90 
Fell from scaffold — head injury 

William V. Campbell, Bath, N.Y. 642.45 
Caught in bottle washer — inj. hand 

Ronald VanDereems, Andover, N.Y. 1,937.50 


Pushed by heifer into pipes — inj. knee 
Wesley Taft, Campbell, N.Y. . 1,320.05 

Fell over wagon tongue — broke wrist 
Beverly Glass, Trumansburg, N.Y. 

Caught toe and fell — broke hip 


1,280.00 


Glenn Proseus, Sodus Point, N.Y. 1,411.45 
Saw kicked back — inj. hand 

Brian J. Willemsen, Newark, N.Y. 1,300.00 
Motorcycle accident — broke leg 

Richard H. Pieters, Newark, N.Y. 450.28 
Putting in window — inj. back 

Rodney C. Olsowsky, Pike, N.Y. . 1,075.00 


Playing football, tackled —broke ankle 


Walter Michalek, Attica, N.Y. 919.24 
Kicked by cow — broke leg 

June Hall, Penn Yan, N.Y. . 461.75 
Painting and stool slid — broke toe 

John L. Undercoffler, Mansfield, Pa. . . 1,700.71 
Working on forage chopper — cut foot 

Elwood Braund, Troy, Pa. 2,641.42 
Tripped over tin on gutter — inj. back 

William H. Spacht, North East, Pa. 208.48 


Fell over mowing machine blade — cut leg 








Kenneth Mead, Montrose, Pa. . 689.47 
Changing harrow — inj. back 

Charles T. MacPeek, Damascus, Pa. . . 1,141.22 
Kicked by cow — inj. lung 

Carman Pomponio, Jackson, N.J. 262.44 
Wrench slipped — broke finger 

John Klimas, Jr., Great Meadows, N.J. 727.00 
Fell off forklift — broke leg 

Robert W. Hoffman, Highstown, N.J.. . 1,103.57 
Playing football — broke leg 

Mary A. Shute, Kingston, N.H. 647.25 
Fell down stairs — inj. shoulder 

Margaret Aube, North Ferrisburg, Vt. 259.12 
Fell down stairs — multiple bruises 

Leroy Brace, Williston, Vt. .212.90 


Auto accident — inj. hand 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


















P.O. Box 100 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 













Ithaca, New York 14850 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 





I’m a farmer’s wife 


I shock a lot of people. The polite 
over-coffee chatter is proceeding 
normally at an urban meeting or 
social event, when the usual ‘where 
do you live?” question comes up. 

“We live in the country,” I reply. 

“That’s so nice for your children,” 
my friend will say, “but doesn’t your 
husband find commuting a bore?” 

“Well, not really,” I reply, know- 
ing my bombshell is about to fall 
again. “My husband is a farmer.” 

“But hum, um,” my new acquaint- 
ance mutters, “you don’t look like a 
farmer’s wife.” 

“Oh well, you can never tell these 
days,” I say, trying to smooth over 
the moment. “The people in patched 
blue jeans, work boots and T-shirts 
you see today are probably Ph.D’s.” 

I never considered that being a 
farmer’s wife, and a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, made me a unique member of 
society. Then I began teaching in an 
urban school. I was just another blah 
teacher to my class till quite acci- 
dentally I revealed that I lived on a 
genuine farm. The transformation 
was instant. 

“How many cats do you have?” 

“Do you have a horse?” 

“Can you really drive a tractor?” 

I was Bobby Orr and Cinderella 
all rolled into one, and I didn’t know 
it. 

I had the attention of my class. 

The children asked some odd ques- 
tions. And so did the adults I met. 

“Do you make your own bread?” 

“Do you have a washing machine?” 

“Do you have a hired girl?” 

With the help of a daily narration of 
recent farm events, including such 
thrillers as the saga of the cat who 
had to make a trip to the vet’s be- 
cause of an encounter with the mow- 


ing machine (happy ending... she 





TIMBER TIPS 


If standing timber’s to be sold, 
It must have quality, we're told. 


A tree needs more than straighter bole, 
If it’s to play its rightful role. 

Neither too fast nor ‘gain too slow, 
But evenly our trees must grow. 


When rings are wide, the experts think, 
The final wood is prone to shrink. 


Then if the stem has leaned too much, 
We'll get some ‘“‘tension wood” or 
such. 
These things are hid beneath the bark, 
Without a single outward mark. 


This makes it hard to give a grade, 
Without some very special aid. 


But markets do need special wood, 
And we're not doing all we should. 


Now better trees could be supplied, 
If careful thinning were applied. 


But also in the plants and mills, 
The logs could challenge improved 
skills. 


Where is this problem then to be... 
In forest or in factory? 


In either case, it seems to me, 
We must use ingenuity. 


—Prof. Alex Dickson, Cornell University 
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lived happily ever after as the only 
three-legged member of our farm 
family), and such materials as cream 
for churning and eight-foot corn 
stalks, I managed to keep my class 
moderately under control. And hope- 
fully, I taught them some things 
they'd never get from an urbanite 
teacher. 


I hope the answers I gave weren’t 
too curt! 


NEW YORK 


ADAMS 

Fulkerson Motors, Inc. 
ALBANY 

Albany Dodge, Inc. 
ALBION 

Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
AMSTERDAM 

Valley Dodge, Inc. 
AUBURN 

Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
AUSABLE FORKS 

Ausable Motor Sales, Inc. 
AVON 

Frank Piraino, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON 

Miller Motor Car Corp. 
BOONVILLE 

Ziegler’s Motor Sales, Inc. 
BROCKPORT 

Barry Dodge 
CAMDEN 

Crist Motors 
CAMPBELL 

Scudder Motor Co. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
CANTON 

Brown's Dodge, Inc. 
CARTHAGE 

Carthage Dodge, Inc. 
CHAFFEE 

James R. Shaw Co. 
CHATHAM 

Chatham Motor Co., Inc. 
CHEEKTOWAGA 

Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
CICERO 

Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
CLARENCE 

Independence Dodge, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
COHOES 

Newell Bros., inc. 
COOPERSTOWN 


Mohawk Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 


CORTLAND 

Dave Buono’s Dodge World, Inc. 
CROGHAN 

Donaldson Dodge 
CROWN POINT 

Vincent. S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
DANSVILLE 

Lent Dodge, Inc. 
DARIEN CENTER 

Greco Sales. & Service, Inc. 
DELHI 

Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 





Language for a farm wife takes 
on meanings no other wife could 
fathom. Our “dirty clothes” are 
DIRTY. Those mildly wrinkled and 
scuffed clothes used for laundry com- 
mercials on TV are always good for 
a laugh when we farm wives get to- 
gether. After certain essential house- 
cleaning (barncleaning?) chores my 
husband does each day, I wonder if 
the aroma alone from the clothes 
couldn’t be bottled and sold as Gar- 
den Magic! 

After my husband has spent two or 
three days wrestling uncooperative 
farm machinery into shape, I some- 
times consider sending the laundry 
water from those clothes back out 


to the garage for recycling as grease 


and oil. 





DEPOSIT 
Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
DOLGEVILLE 
Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
Adirondack Auto Service 
ELMA 
Aurora Dodge, Inc. 
ELMIRA 
Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE 
Knight’s Service Garage 
FREDONIA 
Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
FULTON 
Longley Bros. 
GENEVA 
Geneva Automobile Co., Inc. 
GENESEO 
Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
Ford Garage Co., Inc. 
GLOVERSVILLE 
H & P Motors, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 
Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
GREECE 
Transitowne Dodge of Greece, Inc. 
HAMBURG 
Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
HORNELL 
Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
HUDSON 
Village Dodge, Inc. 
ITHACA 
William T. Pritchard, Inc. 
JAMESTOWN 
Cusimano Bros. Garage, Inc. 
JOHNSTOWN 
Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
KENMORE 
Delaware Dodge, Inc. 
LAKELAND 
Val’s Motors, Inc. 
LANCASTER 
DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
LAWYERSVILLE 
Head Sales & Service 
LEROY 
LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY 
A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
LOCKPORT 
Declaration Dodge, Inc. 
LONG LAKE 
Day’s Garage 
MACEDON 
Macedon Dodge, Inc. 
MADISON 
Madison Dodge, Inc. 
MALONE 
S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 
MALTA 
Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 
MANLIUS 
A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
MARGARETVILLE 
Craft Motor Co., Inc. 
MASSENA 
North Country Dodge, Inc. 
MEDINA 
McMurray Motors, Inc. 
MOHAWK 
Holt Bros., Inc. 
MORAVIA 
James E. Ryerson, Inc. 
NELLISTON 
Hawkins Motor Sales, Inc. 
NEWARK 
Wayne Motor Sales 
NIAGARA FALLS 
Falls Dodge, Inc. 
NORWICH 
Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
OAKFIELD 
Zigrossi Motors, Inc. 
OGDENSBURG 
Harold L. McAdam 
Clarence J. Russell 
OLEAN 
Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 












“I don’t suppose you're going to 
town today?” might sound like 4 
perfectly logical question. But when 
my husband asks it when he sees ’ni 
up to my elbows in dirty clothes, 
or painting the kitchen woodwork, 
or easing three pies into the oven, |[ 
know the translation. There is an ur- 
gent need for something on the farm, 
and he is too busy to make the trip 
himself. So I grab my purse, ancl 
head for town. 

Experience has taught me my trip 
will be wasted. No matter how ex- 
plicit the instructions my husband 
delivers to the mechanic on the tele. 
phone, or how complete the list he 
writes out for me, I can be sure that 

The part for which I search wil! 
be out of stock by the time I arrive. .. 


ONEIDA 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
ONEONTA 

Fendick Dodge, Inc. 
ONTARIO 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 
OSWEGO 

Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
OWEGO 

Tioga Motors, Inc. 
PENN YAN 

Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 
PERRY 

McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH 

Goss Dodge, Inc. 
POTTSDAM 

Blevins Motors 
PULASKI 

Dick Goslin, Inc. 
RANDOLPH 

Randolph Motors, Inc. 
ROCHESTER 

Culver Dodge, Inc. 

Scutti Dodge, Inc. 

Weller Motors, Inc. 
ROME 

A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
SALEM 

Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
SARANAC LAKE 

Lakeside Garage 
SAVANNAH 

Tiberio Motors 
SCHENECTADY 

Wedekind Motors, Inc. 
SCOTIA 

Scotia Motors, Inc. 
SCOTTSVILLE 

Scottsville Dodge, Inc. 
SIDNEY 

Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
SILVER CREEK 

Damon Motors, Inc. 


SPRINGVILLE 

Bob johnson Motors, Inc. 
STAMFORD 

K. Rappleyea Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge, Inc. 
SYRACUSE 

Sam Dell’s Dodge. Corp. 
THERESA 

Bickelhaupt’s Garage 
TROY 

Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 
WALTON 

Buteau Motor Corp. 
WATERLOO 

J. J. Bell Motors, Inc. 
WATERTOWN 

Lathan’s, Inc. 
WATKINS GLEN 

Learn Motor Co., Inc. 
WEBSTER 

Ross Motor’s Webster Corp. 
WELLSVILLE 


Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
WEST SENECA 

Crest Dodge, Inc. 
WESTFIELD 

Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
WILLIAMSVILLE 

Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
YORKVILLE 

Dodge City of Utica, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRADFORD 
Philip C. Bauschard 
ELDRED 
‘ Eldred Garage 
KANE 
Battista Motor Sales 
MANSFIELD 
Ed ‘Brueilly Dodge 
SAYRE 
Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 
TROY 
Calkins Motor Sales, Inc. 
WARREN 
Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 


™— 


I will need to know tne middle 
name of the foreman on the assembly 
line the day the machine was made... 

The substitute part won't work. 
(there is a widespread feeling among 
farm wives that machinery dealers 
have a special box of stone-age parts 
labeled FWO ... for wives only.) 

When a farmer says he'll be late 
for supper, he means it. Like during 
harvest when the meal finally gets 
served at ten o'clock. Thank good- 
ness for peanut butter sandwiches 
and chocolate milk at six, or the 
family would have collapsed in fam- 
ished heaps. 

How early is breakfast, say on the 
day a load of cattle is being shipped 
to the distant city, or a crucial spray 
must be applied to crops before the 


predicted rain? Well, put it this 
way, if we stayed up to watch the 
late-late show, we wouldn't get to 
bed at all! 

Busy on the farm means hectic, 
frantic, frenzied. The last days of 
one crop are the first days of the 
next. And with the onset of winter 
the pace slackens only so slightly 
that I’m still looking for someone 
with a half-hour to spare to put up 
that shelf in the bathroom, or paint 
the living room ceiling. 

For holidays, I can choose to go 
anywhere in the world I want... 
anywhere, that is, that can be reached 
and visited between the end of the 
morning chores and the beginning 
of the evening rounds. The five-day- 
week cow has yet to be invented. 


THREE SUPER REASONS FOR BUYING 
A’75 DODGE TRUCK RIGHT NOW! 


CLEARANCE PRICES, 
A CASH REBATE, 
AND A TAX BREAK. 


If you've been planning to wait until the 76 models 
come out before you buy your new truck, we've 
got a few good reasons why you shouldn't. 

_For one thing, all of our ’75 trucks are on sale 
right now at special low year-end clearance 
prices. Which means that you can get a brand-new, 


Government is offering farmers an investment tax credit on the 


purchase of necessary equipment. This offer, however, applies 


only to trucks purchased 
before the end of the 
year, so you'll have 

to hurry. 


*Available only on certain models. 


Special year-end clearance prices, a cash rebate, and an investment tax credit. 
Three terrific reasons why you should see your Dodge Dealer 





fully equipped truck with all the options you want 
at the lowest possible price. 

And, if you buy a pickup truck now, you could 
also get acash rebate of up to $200 from Chrysler 
Corporation. The rebate is available on certain 
models, and may not be offered on ’76 trucks. 


Another good reason for buying your truck now is that the U.S. 


But each spring we take as many 
evenings as possible for hiking 
through our woods when the budding 
trees are alive with warblers, orioles 
and grosbeaks. The thrill is only 
slightly dimmed by the time the 
extravaganza is repeated the next 
year. 

On holiday Sundays, when the 
radio is reporting bumper-to-bumper 
traffic, overflowing campsites and 
100-degree temperatures, we take a 
watermelon and our family and visit 
with our farm neighbors under their 
maple trees. That’s recreation! 

Over the years, circumstances have 
dictated that we farmers live a cer- 
tain life-style considered by some 
other segments of society as back- 
ward, But now we look at the cur- 



















. today and take a look 
at the '75 trucks he 
has for sale. You 
may never get 

a better deal. 
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rent Euell Gibbons cult, the organic- 
gardening craze, the living-off-the- 
land ideal (even if only a balcony 
garden), and yes, the blue jeans- 
overalls thing, and we chuckle. 

Admitting I’m a farmer’s wife does 
at times tend to upset some people. 
But I’m not about to keep our family 
business a closely-guarded secret, es- 
pecially now that we are becoming 
the “in” crowd. 

I'm married to a farmer and his 
farm. And furthermore, I’m proud 
of it!— Frances Kilbourne, Mt. 
Brydges, Ontario, Canada.™ 
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La nea 
by Robert L. Clingan 


In the gospel of Luke are many 
beautiful stories of incidents in the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. One of the 
most beautiful concerns His healing 
of the ten lepers. 

In those days, leprosy was con- 
sidered highly contagious, and a 
person who had this disease was 
ostracized from his community and 
his family. Lepers were forced to 
find shelter in secluded places. When 
anyone approached, they were re- 
quired to cry, “Unclean.” They 
begged for food and clothing, which 
was thrown to them, rather than 
being placed in their hands. 

Jesus came upon the ten lepers. 
When they recognized Him, they 
did not ask for food or clothing; they 
asked to be healed. Jesus told them 
that their faith had made them 
whole, and instructed them to report 
to the priests in the village, who had 
the power to declare them well and 
give them permission to return to 
their homes. 


Only One 


Later, one of them returned to 
thank the Great Physician. This was 
a Samaritan, a member of a group 
despised by most Jews of the time. 
Jesus remarked, “Only one returned 
to give thanks, and he a foreigner. 
Where are the other nine?” Appar- 
ently the other nine had forgotten 
to say thank you. 

Some fifteen years ago, a young 
veterinarian practicing in north- 
western Kansas told his clientele 
that he was moving to another com- 
munity. He was skilled, dedicated 
to his work, and personable. 

Some of the farmers asked why 
he was moving. Didn’t he like the 
community? Yes, he liked the com- 
munity. Didn’t they call him when 
he was needed? Yes, they had done 
this. Didn’t they pay his fees prompt- 
ly and without haggling over the 
price? Yes, they had paid what he 
asked, without hesitation or criticism. 

Well, then, why was he moving? 

“Because you never said thank you, 
he answered. “You paid me, but you 
never said, “Thank you, Doc, for 
saving my cow. I cannot see living 
my life among people who are so 
ungrateful.” 

Do we always remember to say 
thank you to those who serve us 
well, even when we pay for their 
services? Or are we among the 
other nine? 
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THE TRUCK: 
VITAL PART 
OF FARMING © 
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Anyone familiar with agriculture knows 
that trucks are important to farmers. 

Pickups used for general chores and 
personal transportation, 2-ton grain haulers, 
and big double-decked semi-trailer live- — 
stock rigs are as much a part of the farm y 
scene as tractors and plows. 

What is not so obvious is that farmers are 
just as important to the manufacturers as 
trucks are to them. 

According to a U.S. Department of 
Commerce transportation census, agricul- 
ture accounts for more truck usage then 
any other classification — a whopping 36 
percent of the total. Next highest use classifi- 
cation was wholesale and retail sales, with 16 
percent. 

When the last transportation census was 
conducted in 1972, 29.3 percent of the new 
trucks purchased for business were used in 
agriculture. Of the 11.6 million trucks used 
for business, 4.2 million were in agriculture. 
In addition, a large number of the 8.1 million ae Pee. oo 
used as personal transportation are on a 
farms and ranches. he eS 5 eA Je 

During the past decade, while the ie RNa AA ee AR Mase SEWER EN UEC a. ee SS 
number of farms declined, the number of An International Scout at work in the field as a light-duty A rugged Jeep CJ-7 in the genteel 
trucks in farm use has increased steadily. hauler, unloading supplies to keep planting rig on the go. surroundings of a floral nursery. 
According to a farm truck survey, 86.4 per- 
cent of those questioned own more than one 
truck, and only 13.6 percent do not own at 
least one. Every 100 farms reporting ac- 
counted for 166 trucks. 

Pickups account for more than half the 
total of farm trucks, with an approximate 50- 
50 split between half-ton vehicles and those 
with more capacity. Three-quarter-ton 
trucks account for 25 percent, and 2-ton 
models 12 percent. 

Farmers tend to keep their trucks a long 
time — about 75 percent said they buy a new 
One less often than once every five years, 
and half of those surveyed maintain a 
purchase interval of 10 or more years. None- 
theless, 12 percent of all farmers bought one 
or more trucks in 1974. 

Farm truck owners have long since 
abandoned the idea that you have to be un- 
comfortable when you drive a work vehicle, 
and their purchases show it. Almost all — 
99.8 percent — of the new trucks they 
bought in 1974 had power steering, 77 per- 
cent had an automatic transmission, and 44 
percent were air-conditioned. 

Four-wheel-drive vehicles are popular 
among farmers, with 12 percent reporting 
that they drive one. Jeep, which pioneered 
the concept, accounts for about one-fourth 
of the sales, with Chevrolet and Ford each 
taking another one-fourth of the market. 

Truck design changes tend to be 
evolutionary, and are accompanied by much 
less hoopla than that which greets the new 
automobiles, but the biggest sales months 
are still October and November, after the 
new model introductions. 

With that in mind, we present herewith a 
look at some of the new trucks from the ma- 
jor U.S. manufacturers. 


Can’ 


Ford’s four-wheel-drive Bronco at 
home on a back-country road. 
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Built so strong even the sides 


are guaranteed against rust-out 


for as long as you run it. 
The IH 500 series spreaders. 





You'll find the size and style of spreader you 
want in the eight-model IH line, sure, but 
you Il find a lot more than that. 


No more gripes 
about rusted-out sides. 

We've come up with a metal treatment so 
good that International Harvester actually 
guarantees the sides for the useful life of 
your spreader* 


No more gripes 
about broken chains. 

Our drive runs off a worm gear, not a 
ratchet, so its smoother—and less jerking 
means longer life. Also high-tensile, pintle- 
type apron chain is now standard (optional 
on model 530). Its extra-strong and the 


open-barrel construction prevents freeze-up 
and ends dirt build-up in the sprocket. 


No more gripes 
about uneven spreading. 

Our famous “Bear Claw’ paddles are 
curved not fiat, for better cuts through tough, 
frozen chunks. And we mount the paddles at 
a greater angle on the shaft (and use more 
paddles per foot) to give you an even pattern. 


No more gripes about 
yanked-apart, twisted boxes. 

Other spreaders mount the hitch just to 
the front of the box. The IH “A-frame” 
design goes way back to the axle for a strong 
straight pull. More strength for rough ground 
and heavy loads. 





No more gripes about 
undersized PTO shafts. 
Now ours are bigger than ever, to give you 
increased capacity for the higher hp tractors. 
Stop by your IH dealer and look over the 
“gripe-free” 500 series—trailing or truck- 
mounted models, with capacities up to 382 
cu. ft. They won't make the job fun, but 
you'll sure spend less time fixing and more 
time spreading. 


*Metal sides on models 530, 540, 550 and 555 
belonging to original owner replaced free of 
charge. Labor not included. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 








NEW YORK 


lams — C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
(315) 232-4574 
ldison — Addison Farm Equipment, Co. 
(607) 359-2234 
ron — Blew Equipment, Inc. 
(716) 542-9543 
on — Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
(716) 226-2238 
ingor — John Southworth Farm Supply 
(518) 483-2557 
brton — Coleman Farm Supply 
(607) 565-9131 
hth — Bath Truck & Tractor Co., Inc. 
(607) 776-4812 
atayia — Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
(716) 343-9263 
elfast — Grastorf & Guilford, Inc. 
(716) 365-2621 
anestota — White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
(315) 697-2214 
anton — Robinson Farm Equip. Co., Inc. 
(315) 386-8551 
azenovia — J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
(315) 655-8146 
herry Valley — Hayner Brothers, Inc. 
(607) 264-7611 
onjuest — Burke’s Hdwe. & Garage, Inc. 
(315) 967-4342 
ortiand — |. H. Sales & Service 
(607) 756-2863 
lansville — K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
(716) 335-3390 
ast Amherst — Harvey H. Pfennig, Inc. 
(716) 688-9061 
alconer — Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
(716) 665-2811 
heneva — F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
(315) 789-8300 
erkimer — S. C. Legg, Inc. 
(315) 866-2950 
inderhook — Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
(518) 758-9361 
ing Ferry —S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
(315) 364-7121 
elrose — Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
(518) 235-0089 
endon — Saxby Implement Corp. 
(716) 624-2938 
Middleburg — River Implement Co., Inc. 
(518) 827-5147 
illbrook — Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
(914) 677-8202 
illerton — S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
(914) 789-4404 
ocers — Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
(518) 236-7148 
orth Java — Ortner’s 
(716) 535-7671 
Penn Yan — Finger Lakes Tractor, Inc. 
(315) 536-2304 
Perry — Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
(716) 237-3828 
-Palem — Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
(518) 854-7424 
angerfield — White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
: (315) 841-4181 
ereca Falls — Seneca Service Center, Inc. 


(315) 568-6500 
4Kpringviile — Lamb & Webster, Inc. 
(716) 592-4924 
aByracuse — Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
3 (315) 422-1107 
#heresa — Pete Giltz Implement Co. 

- (315) 628-5711 
GNztertown — Taylor !mplement, Inc. 
; (315) 782-6600 
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NEW JERSEY 


lemington — Van Zandt Sales & Serv. Co. 
(201) 782-2600 
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OUR COVER 


Robert Holmes and his family operate a 
Christmas-tree farm on Turk Hill Road near 
Victor, New York. Many trees are cut (on a 
U-cut sale basis) by families who make a 
tradition of going together to pick out and 
bring home the symbol of Yuletide festivities. 
But Bob also harvests some trees for whole- 
sale buyers, or fathers who prefer not to brave 


the snow. 
« STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 









°° YOU'LL BEAR-LY NOTICE °° 
THE COLD WET WEATHER 


IN NORTHERNER BROWN-LINES : 
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Long-time favorites for 

work and sport, these famous 
Northerner Brown-Lines 

keep you dry and » 
comfortable. These 

durable Northerners are 
American made of waterproof 
rubber to give you long 

wear. Look for these 
over-the-shoe Northerner 
Brown-Lines including knee 
boots, strap-ons and rubbers 
at stores everywhere. 
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ALALIO 


December 28 to January 21 


choice today. 
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City 


wo CHECK THESE 


American 
Agriculturist 


WINTER 


O RAIL ‘N’ SEA AROUND AMERICA — 


C1 AFRICA SAFARI — February 5 to March 2 

O CARIBBEAN CRUISE — February 21 to March 2 

(10 SOUTH PACIFIC TOUR — February 21 to March 26 
O HAWAII! TOUR — March 13 to March 25 


Escape to the sun with us this winter as thousands of American 
Agriculturist folks have done through many years past. There is an 
exciting choice of tours this year and always the same careful advance 
planning, experienced escort service, and almost every expense covered 
beforehand. You will appreciate the combination of economy and 
personal attention. Send for the free colorful brochures of your 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. K-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Address 


State 
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MERRY. CHRISTMAS! 


Christmas at our household revolves around 
two themes... the enjoyment of holiday festivi- 
ties with family and friends, and a search for 
the deeper meaning and modern significance 
of an event that took place nearly tw, thousand 
years ago. In pursuit of that latter facet, my 
family will attend a special church gathering 
at some time during the holiday season. 

Sitting in the pew, I find myself musing 
about why I am there, and share these thoughts: 

— Not because I am good, but rather because 
I seek goodness, truth, and integrity amidst the 
supporting companionship of neighbors who 
also seek. The church is not a gathering of the 
perfect, but instead a fellowship of the imper- 
fect who are aware of and admit their need. 

— The legacy I most want to leave my chil- 
dren is the one the Good Book calls “living 
waters” ...a spiritual spring within that re- 
freshes every day, and never runs dry. I cannot 
give it to them, but perhaps I can help them 
find the green oasis amidst the quiet desperation 
that forms the landscape of so much of life. 
They may not find it here in the simple sanctu- 
ary of this country church, but others have, and 
I must at least tell them of the meadows where 
other generations have been led beside the still 
waters. 

— Yes, I am there partly as a creature of 
habit ... and because attendance is the socially- 
acceptable thing to do. Doubts in my mind 
assail the specifics of the Christmas story, and 
the thought occurs that mankind has not im- 
proved much since the babe lay in the manger 
at Bethlehem so long ago. 


But two thousand years...yes, even two 
million years...are but ticks on the cosmic 
clock. Locked in a time-frame of lifetimes 
averaging 70 years, we mortals cannot view 
the sweep of history in perspective. The founda- 
tions of human living laid down by the Galilean 
may well endure and bear fruit for untold ages 
...who am I to despair merely because the 
millennium has not arrived in my time? 

May your holiday season be a joyous one, 
and the year ahead worth living! 


LOSING MEMBERSHIP 


Dairylea members at the organization’s 1975 
annual meeting were told that membership in 
their cooperative had dropped 17% during the 
last completed fiscal year, and was projected 
to decrease another 10% during the current 
fiscal year. Similar gloomy prognostications have 
been made by officials of NEDCO and Eastern 
Milk Producers. 

No doubt about it, federal Order II (New 
York-New Jersey) milk marketing is heading 
toward less influence by dairy cooperatives, and 
more influence by private handlers. One dairy- 
man observes, “We're heading back toward 
conditions in the 1920’s...similar except for 
the umbrella of the federal order that we have 
now.” 

Some farmers are not worried about this 
development, believing that things will probably 
be okay with direct producer-dealer relation- 
ships under the federal order. Others worry, 
though, about reduced monitoring by coopera- 
tives of butterfat tests... less organized market- 
ing clout in general possessed by farmers... and 
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Editorials 


by GORDON CONKLIN 


the resurfacing of a long list of dairy-farmer 
grievances that were common 50 years ago. 

Under the lash of grim economic necessity, 
cooperatives are changing some _ traditions. 
Dairylea, for instance, has local membership 
committees that review applications fer mem- 
bership from the viewpoint of whether market- 
ing the applicant’s milk will be in the long-run 
best interests of the total cooperative. Time was 
when cooperatives aggressively sought member- 
ship anywhere, and agreed to market every 
member’s milk under any and all market con- 
ditions. 

Some observers predict that some Order II 
cooperatives may function much like private 
handlers by the end of the next decade... un- 
less the Order is substantially changed so the 
realities of the federally-modified marketplace 
will enable them to do otherwise. Such modifi- 
cation usually is so time-consuming that the 
order is a year or more behind changing condi- 
tions. 

In any case, it’s disappointing to see dairy 
cooperatives lose membership ...even though 
the economic incentive to drop out is obvious 
to all. Hopefully, better days lie ahead for dairy 
organizations. 


PAYING THE PIPER 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of 
Organized States, a huge city named New Yoke 
began to be called Fun City. 

—It was fun for a long line of mayors who 
sought to use their position as a springboard 
for higher political office ... and who therefore 
caved in annually to city employee Robin Hood 
(and many another hood) when he demanded 
huge wage increases and fantastic retirement 
benefits for his merry men. 

— It was fun for the wandering wastrels who 
found they could settle down there and become 
well-fared without work. 

—It was fun for the rich nobles who bought 
the tax-exempt bonds issued by New Yoke... 
and then paid no income tax to the king on 
the earnings received from interest on those 
bonds. 

—It was fun for the underground-chariot 
riders who paid only a farthing for transporta- 
tion in a town where the politicians controlled 
the fare, and kept it laughably low so the peo- 
ple would be more inclined to vote correctly. 

— It was fun for the students of N.Y.’s college, 
for they paid no tuition. “Let the upstate yokels 
pay their tuition,” quoth they, “and we will 
also let them pay ours!” 

But it came to pass that Fun City could not 
issue new bonds fast enough to keep ahead of 
the demands by nobles seeking payment on the 
old ones. Alas! The city fathers for too long had 
followed the fatal path trodden ages before by 
the great wolf DEFICIT (Don’t Economize, 
For I Can Increase Taxes). A knife smeared 
with fish blood had been fastened blade-up be- 
fore him, and he hungrily licked the razor- 
edged blade. Little did he realize that he soon 
licked his own blood... until he lay bloodless 
and cold upon the snow. 

The Chief Counselor of New Yoke pleaded 
with the king for massive help to stave off the 
grim reckoning even then being planned by the 
money-changers of the NFL (No Free Lunch). 
But the king loftily told the Counselor that the 
city should live within its means . . . conveniently 


forgetting that the kingdom even then was in 
hock to the tune of 600 billion pop (pieces of 
paper). 

The moral of the story is that Fun City’s 
people wanted more from government then 
they were willing to contribute in taxes... and 
their politicians promised more than they cou d 
hope to pay for with the funds available. 

So they sought to continue the fun and dan:- 
ing and to spread the misery of paying the 
piper across the entire length and breadth of 
all the Organized States! 


PLANNING TIME 


December is the month when most farmers 
need to do some pencil-pushing to see how 
their net incomes look for calendar 1975... 
and make some modifications on behalf of mini- 
mizing income taxes. Purchases of next year’s 
fertilizer... delay of produce sales to 1976... 
or timing the purchase of an item of equipment 
... all can help smooth out income peaks and 
valleys for good tax management. 

Be sure to check with your friendly banke: 
concerning an IRA (Individual Retirement Ac 
count)... or a conventional Keogh Plan. Ther: 
are several ways for farmers to stack up som« 
non-taxed current income for eventual retire 
ment. 

And it’s a good time to begin general man 
agement planning for the year to come. Don’ 
forget to include some time-off recreational! 
planning for the whole family, too! 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


Years ago, political leaders throughout the 
world found more “Brownie points” to be gained 
than lost by the simple tactic of pumping mor« 
currency into the marketplace than their con- 
stituents pumped goods. This tactic of political- 
ly-inspired inflation served to maintain employ- 
ment, contributed to productivity, artificially 
enhanced the value of investments, kept incomes 
on the rise, financed popular forms of social 
welfare, serviced the rising cost of public debt 
and contributed to the easy liquidation of pri- 
vate debt. The cost in terms of rising prices and 
devalued savings made inflation a_ political 
bargain —a political necessity for those who 
sought to stay in office. 

The average citizen has a unique, self-oriented 
way of looking at inflation. You see, the in- 
creased dollars I received last year were de- 
served and earned. It’s only the increased dollars 
you got that cause inflation! 

While we don’t like inflation, we are not yet 
enough concerned to sacrifice many of our pro- 
grams of social reform which escalate costs and 
restrict our productive capacity... programs 
made possible by an affluence which itself is now 
subject to being destroyed by the programs it 
has spawned. — Max Brunk, Professor of Market- 
ing, Cornell University 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The farm wife was having a bad day... the 
water pump had gone on the fritz, her husband 
was grumpy because he’d been rained off oat 
combining, and the cat had fallen into the full 
bulk tank. To top it all off, her son sheepishly 
came home from a touch football game in the 
pasture ... with brand-new pants torn. 

She exploded, “Young man, go to your room 
and stay there until I sew these up!” As she 
worked, she heard a noise down cellar. By now, 
Mom had really had it with her wayward son. 

Going to the top of the cellar stairs, she 
yelled full steam, “Are you running around down 
there without any pants on?” 

A deep voice replied, “No ma’am ... I’m just 
reading the meter!” 
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KENNEDY-NIXON 


Well, you sure did it this time! 
Your comparing Nixon with Kennedy 
hits the bottom of the gutter. While 
I think what Mr. Kennedy did was 
stupid and irresponsible, and not the 
sign of a rational man, it does not 
compare with the outright dishonesty 
that Nixon showed toward the people 
he represented. 

The death of Mary Jo Kopechne 
was a sad and needless thing. I am 
sure the people involved will regret 
their actions for the rest of their lives. 
However, this is one incident com- 
pared to Nixon’s many lies, dishon- 
esty, etc., etc., to the American peo- 
ple and the people of the world. I 
would not vote for Kennedy, but I 
cannot compare his stupidity with 
Nixon’s disrespect for everything the 
American people believe in. 

It would do no good to argue with 
you about Nixon’s part in Viet Nam, 
and the many people who died or 
were hurt while he played games 
instead of ending it. You probably 
vould not agree with me that the 
American businesses that had_ in- 
vested money in Viet Nam could 
stand to lose a few dollars instead of 
people’s lives .. . that Watergate was 
the ultimate abuse of trust... that 
CIA spying was a slap in the face of 
all our principles ... that everything 
Mr. Nixon did was just plain dis- 
honest. The man was a liar and cheat, 
not only to us, but also to the God 
he so fervently believes in. 

I don’t think that Ted Kennedy 
deserves to be put in the same pile 
of waste as Richard Nixon. — Barry 
Spaulding, Morris, New York. 


INHERITANCE TAX 


When will Congress recognize 
that the federal estate tax exemption 
of $60,000 is no longer appropriate? 
With the appraised value of farm 
land now 350 to 400% higher than 
a few years ago, a modest-size farm 
frequently has to be sold to meet 
the federal estate tax, thus prevent- 
ing the farm family from carrying 
on the farm operation. 

Our congressional leaders delight 
in increasing their compensation to 
keep up with inflation, but they seem 
to be loath to recognize that farm- 
ers are seriously affected by inflation. 

If Congress would give serious 
thought to food for the future and 
to the smaller farm family, they 
would include in the tax-reform legis- 
lation a $250,000 estate tax exemp- 
tion. 

Washington bureaucrats listen to 
the demands of George Meany, but 
fail to consider the needs of farmers! 
— Helen French, Ithaca, New York 


POLITICIANS 


In reference to your editorial 
“Back To the Land,” in a recent 
issue, I think you have your priori- 
ties confused. It’s not the ignorance 
of the people on the street that 
causes unrealistic farming laws to 
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be passed, but the ignorance of the 
politicians. 

If anyone should experience the 
problems and hard work of farming, 
it should be every politician from 
the local, state and federal level who 
should be compelled to put in two 
months of farm work yearly. This 
would undoubtedly help with the 
problem. 

China, Russia and Cuba have to 
send most of their people to work 
on farms, just to raise food to feed 
their own because their Communist 
system doesn’t work. This country 
is not quite that far down the road to 
socialism yet. 

Maybe what our politicians need 
more than hard work is a good basic 
required course in free enterprise 
and a free market. Then all busi- 
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nesses, including farming, could and 
would prosper and keep this country 
great. — Julia Phillips, Sussex, New 
Jersey. 


FEEDING CALVES 


Regarding, your “Current com- 
ments” in a recent issue, it is no 
wonder some farmers are in the 
shape they are in! I'm thinking of 
the lament of the “prominent West- 
ern New York dairy producer” who 
said he might as well shoot $20 bull 
calves because milk fed them from 
dry-treated cows was causing unac- 
ceptable antibiotic levels in the veal. 

I try to feed colostrum from dry- 
treated cows only to replacement 
heifer calves. If we have too much 
at any one time, we pickle it in 
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standard-size milk cans. The heifer 
calves relish it most of the time, so 
little is ever wasted. 

I can buy milk replacer here for 
three cents a pound to feed the bull 
calf until I can get him to the auc- 
tion. It’s probably the easiest $20 
I could hope to make in this busi- 
ness. — David Skeels, Salem, New 
York. 
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Mike Russo (left) and 


Frank Stafford look 
at a marble product 
used for bedding. 





Marble in the barn 


Robert Graf and his son-in-law, 
Mike ‘Russo, operate a dairy farm in 
Bennington County, Vermont, not 
far from Pawlet. They're using a 
stone product for bedding, and like 
it. 

The Graf farm has a new-type 
freestall setup with 118 stalls... 
and sawdust was once added to the 
stalls every week as bedding. But 
sawdust is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find at a reasonable price, 
and dairymen are discovering that 
some of it...especially when it’s 
ofaw Ol? @neen 3 May | Carry 3 
kind of mastitis organism that is es- 
pecially virulent. 

Rutland County agricultural agent 
Bill Corey heard about a stone prod- 
uct being used for bedding in Michi- 
gan. A dozen phone calls and another 
dozen letters later, he had ferreted 
out enough information to give it a 
try in Vermont. 

After some preliminary testing, 
Bob and Mike decided to shoot the 
works. Last February, they dug out 
the freestall beds to a depth of 12 
inches, and used 102 tons of stone 
to refill the space. At the end of 
July, they rebedded with 30 tons 
more. Cost then was $3.50 per ton 
f.0.b., from the Vermarco Ground 
Products Division plant at Florence, 
Vermont...part of the Vermont 
Marble Company. 

Comments 

Frank Stafford, an ex-dairyman 
and now representative for Vermar- 
co, makes these comments about 


the bedding material: 
—It’s a marble product referred 
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to in the trade as “three-eighths to 
dust”... meaning material with par- 
ticles ranging in size from three- 
eighths-inch to pulverized dust. 
Marble is really limestone that has 
been transformed by heat and pres- 
sure ...a metamorphic rock, geolo- 
gists call it. 

— There are no sharp edges on 
the particles of stone being used for 
bedding at the Graf farm. Some 
types of stone do have sharp edges, 
though, and are not adapted to this 
purpose because of the abrasiveness 
to skin and equipment. Be sure the 
stone is “soft”! 

— The general recommendation 
is to put the stone in freestalls to a 
depth of six to eight inches... about 
one ton per stall to start with. This 
assumes, of course, that the free- 
stalls do not have concrete beds. 

— Because marble is a form of 
limestone there is some aglime value 
to it in the manure when spread in 
fields. However, particle size aver- 
ages so large that its “sweetening” 
influence would take many years to 
be fully activated. 

Mike Russo reports that the stone 
material doesn’t stick to udders and 
flanks as much as sawdust, and claims 
that flies seem to find the stone a 
ee less attractive than the “chonk- 
in’s” from a saw. Besides, he likes 
the fact that the stone can be re- 
applied every six months... rather 
than the every-week schedule that 
was once the case when they used 
sawdust. Finally, he guesses that 
hoof-infection problems may be re- 
duced by stone as compared to wood- 
dust. — G.L.C. . 


David Wilmot and his family 
operate a 350-acre poultry farm near 
Buskirk (Washington County), New 
York. Mrs. Wilmot (Francelia) and 
two sons, David and Gerald, are all 
involved with the family corporation 

. officially called Wilmot Family 
Fact Inc. 

“Not so many years ago, Dave 
recalls, “we had 18,000 Winds: . and 
it took three full-time Hie: men 
plus myself and Fran to care for 
them. Now, we have 117,000 birds 

.and John Carroll is our only full- 
time employee.” 

The difference, of course, is. the 
massive mechanization that has 
changed all of agriculture. Electric 
power now feeds and waters the 
birds, provides them with fresh air, 
and moves eggs by belts to the pack- 
ing room. A 100kw standby gener- 
ator, powered by propane gas, is 
testimony to the crucial importance 
of Reddy Kilowatt to the entire oper- 
ation. 

“We're really maintenance men 
now, keeping the equipment going,” 
Dave says. “We're not really poul- 
trymen anymore.” 


A corporate 


family farm 


The Wilmots have three caged 
layer houses, plus a newly-con 
structed rearing house (40 x 360 feet} 
one-quarter mile away with room to 
rear 50,000 birds in cages. One lay 
ing house holds 20,000 birds, anothe 
has 30,000... and the last one buil 
carries 67,000. 

The two smaller houses have 
shallow pits and are cleaned at leas 
twice a year...the larger buildin; 
is a high-rise and has not bee 
cleaned out for four years. Neighbor- 
ing farmers rent the tillable acreage 
at the Wilmot farm... and poultry 


manure has no problem finding a role 





Irving Tillapaugh... along with 
sons Carl, David, and Stuart... op- 
erate a 130-cow dairy farm near 
Carlisle (Schoharie County), New 
York. They have 300 tillable acres 
(200 of it they own, and rent the 
rest). Besides that, they buy standing 
hay on another 100 acres at various 
locations, some as much as 12 miles 
away. 

“We harvested about 200 tons of 
heifer-hay from those 100 acres with 
a Hesston StakHand last summer,” 
Irving explains. “We have a four- 
wheel-drive pickup truck, and can 
move the stacks easily over the roads 
with a stack-mover.” The mover 
picks the stacks up from the field by 
using hydraulic power generated by 
a small gasoline engine. 


Economical 


“Hay in our area can be bought 
standing at pretty economical prices,” 
Irving reports. “The stacker and 
mover make it possible to use a mini- 
mum of labor to get the hay home . 
a eventually feed it to heifers.” 

A typical stack contains two to 
three tons of hay, and each is fed by 
putting an electric wire. around it 
about three feet off the ground. Heif- 
ers feed from an area under the wire, 
and the wire is moved inward as the 
stack is consumed. 

Any problem with undercutting 
the stack and having it topple over 
on animals? “We lost a six-month- 
old calf not long ago that smothered 


Stacking hay 


under a stack when it tipped over,” 
Irving ruefully admits. “But that’s 
mighty unusual ...we generally tip 
the stack over ourselves when we 
see the danger developing.” 

The milking herd is not fed stacked 
hay, but rather gets corn silage and 
haylage for roughage. The Tilla- 
paughs have a bunker silo measuring 
590X100 12 feet, and an upright 
silo 20X60 feet. Generally, they 
feed from the bunker during colder 
months, and from the much more air- 
tight upright during the summer. 


Features 


Some other features of this opera- 
tion: 

— Cows are housed in a freestall 
barn. 

—They’re milked in a double- 
eight milking parlor with two men 
handling 10 milker units. 

— Herd average (DHIA) is about 
13,000 pounds. of milk . . . and butter- 
fat test of 3.6 to 3.7 over the years. 

— Cows are bred AI, but a home- 
raised bull from the Tillapaugh herd 
is used to breed heifers that are on 
pasture all summer. 

— Heifers nearing freshening go 
into the milking string about a month 
before calving, in order to become 
accustomed to a change in roughage 
feeding ... and to the milking parlor 
routine, 

— Most of the stacked hay is made 
as first-cutting in July or early Au- 
gust, and is mostly grass... but some 
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as fertilizer on this and other land 
operated by these neighbors. 

Up to now, Dave has purchased 
replacement pullets. “There’s a 
loose 50 cents in the price of a pullet 
that offers a potential saving in rear- 
ing your own,” he comments. “Tf 
we can end up with a net saving of 
25 cents per bird by growing them 
ourselves, I'll be happy.” 

Purchased pullets (20 weeks old) 
oresently are vaccinated for Marek’s 
disease and Newcastle before ship- 
ping...and immunization doses 
for laryngotracheitis and fowlpox are 
administered as they come off the 
delivery truck. In addition, they are 
‘dirtied” for MG by a water-carried 
vaccine. Each of the three laying 
houses is emptied and filled on an 
‘all-in, all-out” pattern...but the 
houses are done at different times 
in order to maintain an even flow of 
typical size-distribution eggs. 

All eggs are wholesaled; no grad- 
ing has been done by the Wilmots up 
to now... but this may change be- 
cause tentative plans are afoot to set 
up a grading and retail-pack facility 
here. “A typical quotation to pro- 
ducers by wholesalers in recent 
months has been 10 to 12 cents under 
Umer-Barry,’ Dave reports, “It 
seems to me that the recent move 
by the A&P grocery chain toward 
mly a few very large suppliers puts 
‘ven more profit-margin pressure on 
he northeastern egg industry.” 

Both Dave and his wife grew up in 
in urban environment ... Dave in the 
hhadow of New York (Westchester 
County), and Mrs. Wilmot in Al- 


fers 


stacks are put up for the younger 
srowing heifers by harvesting second- 
sutting alfalfa. Haylage for the milk- 
ng herd, of course, is put up at the 
usual times earlier in the summer. 

Summing up the stacking way of 
harvesting, Irving comments, “We 
can’t complain about wastage in 
feeding ... finding it no worse than 
with baled hay in feeding racks. 
Labor requirements are less with 
stacking than with baling... the 
stacker will work safely on steeper 
slopes than that ‘mule-train’ of trac- 
tor, baler and wagon... stacking is 
a non-stop operation compared to 
baling...and stacking requires no 
twine or wire. For our purposes, 
stacking has worked well. We own 
a baler, but didn’t take it out of the 
shed in’ 1975.” 

What about moisture content for 
stacking? “We've generally been 
getting hay just as dry for stacking 
as we would have for baling,” Irving 
says. “However, we tried some in 
1975 that was a bit wetter than we'd 
dare bale. It appears to be okay to do 
that but we'll have to feed the stacks 
before we can be sure.” 

Time was when haystacks were a 
common sight across the northeast- 
ern landscape...then these high- 
labor outdoor haymows became ob- 
solete in a time of mechanization. 
Now they’re coming back because 
the age of technology has found a 
way to stack hay by machine! — 
G.L.C. “ 
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bany. Before starting poultry farm- 
ing, Dave graduated from Brown 
University, and then earned an MBA 
from the Wharton School of Busi- 
ness and Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

But they chose years ago a very 
rural area in which to earn a living 
and raise their family of five sons 
and a daughter. Visiting with the 
Wilmots leaves no doubt that they 
would make the same choice again. 


be Gals G: a 


David Wilmot and 
son Gerald find that 
mechanical talent is 
handy in operating a 
poultry farm... the 
egg packer is the ob- 
ject of attention here. 








GOOD THINGS FOR WEARIN’ ON THE CAT. 


Few winter time activities 


can be as fun—or as cold—as 
snowmobiling. And you know, 


when you start getting cold, 
you stop having fun. 


That's why Arctic offers a 


complete line of cold weather 
clothing. Not just one and 
two piece suits. But gloves, 


mittens, hats, helmets, sweaters 


and goggles, too. Everything 
you need to keep your good 


times on the Cat good ‘n warm. 


it’s built around Dacron 88® 
Which offers a lot of warmth 
without a lot of bulk. And 
assures comfort and complete 
freedom of movement. 

Plus, Arcticwear’s built to 
take all the hard wear and 
punishment you and your sled 
can dish out. Every seam is 


stitched and stitched again. Extra 


strength is stressed in all 
stress points. A tough new 


zipper won't let you down when 


Arcticwear’s warm because the temperature drops. 
©1975 Arctic Enterprises, Inc., Thief River Falls, Minnesota 56701 


And as you can see, 
Arcticwear is beautiful. 
Available in a beautiful 
selection of styles and colors. 
With sizes to fit your whole 
family. 

So when you're headin’ 
out for winter good times, head 
out in Arcticwear. Good 


things for wearin’ 
on the Cat. ia OW rue 
COCO rie? 







by Doc Mettler 


Thoughts on Christmas morning 


Each Christmas seems special at 
the time, then for the most part, 
blends into memory with all the 
others. There are some, however, that 
stand out in our memories, perhaps 
for the very reason that at the time, 
they didn’t seem like the classic 
Christmas. 

For me, one of these was the 
Christmas of 1944, when I was thou- 
sands of miles from home. Another 
was the Christmas Eve when I tried 
to assemble a mechanical toy garage 
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for my four-year-old son . . . between 
numerous calls to a farm whose ner- 
vous owner worried over a sick cow. 

And still another was the Christmas 
of 1974. I think that year, particular- 
ly Christmas morning, will always 
stand out in my memory. 

That year, I ended my December 
article on milking with a special 
wish “for all of you who will spend 
Christmas morning milking as usual.” 
I have spent many a Christmas morn- 
ing in dairy barns on calving cases 


and milk fevers, but little did I sus- 
pect that on that very Christmas 
morning, and many other mornings 
and nights throughout the coming 
winter, I would be “milking as usual.” 

A freak accident on November 12, 
1974 had left my farm partner with 
a broken leg. Because of this, I not 
only ended up milking on weekends 
and holidays, but had the opportunity 
to teach milking to a young man who 
had never been any nearer to a cow 
than across a freeway fence. This 


Get the facts... 
with Agrifax 


If you haven’t put Agrifax to work for you yet, 
don’t waste another minute. Agrifax is our new 
management information service available to 
farmers of the Northeast. Agrifax is not just 
another bookkeeping system. Agrifax is a com- 





plete accounting information system which in- 
cludes service by a trained Farm Credit rep- 
resentative in your local area. He can help you 
with tax planning and reporting, provide con- 
tinuous financial information, monthly income 
and expense statements, reports on special 
segments of your business, cash flow analysis, 
depreciation schedules, and a broad range of 
other information. He'll help you understand. 
your figures and show you how to use them to 







fit your needs. Get your facts with Ag- 
rifax . . . another good reason to work with your 
own Farm Credit Service . .. where credit is 
only the beginning . . . and service never ends. 





again confirmed my belief that it ‘s 
easier to teach proper milking to a 
person who has no previous experi- 
ence but wants to learn- than to one 
who is milking only because it is . 
job. 

The afternoon that Richard brok» 
his leg, his one full-time man, Joe, 
was away...so milking was don> 
by Richard’s 16-year-old son Dave, 
who was already an excellent milke:, 
and Jim, who at that time was livin» 
at the farm recuperating from an 
illness. 

Jim had studied a year at a schoc! 
of nursing, and was hoping to go 
back the following year when hi 
health returned. Richard had _ hin 
feeding calves and milking an oc 
casional cow with a bucket unit. Ex 
cept for that, plus the fact that h 
had a natural way with both anima! 
and people, he wasn’t anyone you: 
expect would be able to start milk 
ing a string of cows twice a day as : 
regular, but by the Sunday evenin; 
following the accident on Tuesday 
he was giving evidence that he wa 
going to take to milking like a ducl 
to water. 

Joe agreed that with Jim’s help h« 
could make out all right so Dave an: 
I could go deer hunting Monday. Thi 
was fine. It was Dave's first dee: 
hunt, and he had looked forward t 
it. He and his father had planned tc 
be together at a favorite spot. It 
turned out to be the first deer season 
in many years that I had gone into 
the woods the first morning and not 
been able to keep my mind on the 
deer. All I could think about were 
the cows. 

By mid-December, Jim was milk 
ing like a veteran. He would notic« 
a quarter that “didn’t feel right” anc 
ask about it long before it was seri- 
ous. Production and milking time o1 
his side of the barn were both equal 
to what they had been the year be. 
fore. Even the four of us alternating 
with milking so Dave could go t 
school and Joe could have a day ofi 
didn’t affect the dipstick in the bulk 
tank. Joe’s vacation had been inter- 
rupted by the accident, so it was de- 
cided he should take off between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day to gc 
home to Vermont for a few days o! 
well-earned rest away from the cows 

The weather report was for 2 
snowless Christmas, and yet when | 
left the barn on Christmas Eve the 
sky looked like snow and even the 
air smelled like it. I set the alarm 
fifteen minutes earlier for Christmas 
morning, but was awake long before 
it went off with a feeling that every- 
thing was too quiet. When I opened 
the garage door and snow hit me in 
the face, I knew my feeling about 
the weather had been right; this was 
a real snowstorm. 


Milking 

At the end of the driveway, my 
headlights picked up single auto 
tracks going out toward the main 
highway, where they turned south, 
and I knew my neighbor was on his 
way to milk a little early, too. The 
main road had no tracks going north, 
but I thought I saw human footprints 
coming out of the village. 

The lights of a half-dozen Christ- 
mas trees left on all night glowed 
through the snow. 

The footprints led up the road for 
a mile, and then my headlights picked 
up the form of a man walking 
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hunched against the driving snow. As 
he shook off the snow and climbed 
into the car, he told me that he was 
a milk pickup-tank driver and that 
his car wouldn’t start. He had to be 
at the tank-yard in Hillsdale by 5 
a.m. to start for his route across the 
river in the Catskills. 

We take it for granted that on 
Christmas or the Fourth of July, milk 
has to be picked up, but with the 
weather the way it was, this young 
man was in for a long day. I dropped 
him off at the tank-yard... with no 
envy, but much respect. Milk-pickup 
drivers are a special breed. How 
many other people are so loyal to 
their job that they will start out to 
walk four miles through the snow 
at 4 a.m. so they can spend the next 
12 hours of Christmas day at a dif- 
ficult job? 

More Christmas trees, then the 
barn lights, soft and white, appearing 
like a train at the siding. Jim was in 
the barn ahead of me. I switched on 
the milker to sanitize and while this 
was going on, filled wash buckets and 
scraped down. Jim was graining the 
cows and calling each one by name 
as he moved down the line. 

By the time Jim was done feeding, 
I had the units and wash buckets out 
in the barn ready to go, still 15 min- 
utes early despite the snow. Then I 
made a trip back to the milkhouse to 
look around. With my mind on 
Christmas, it would be easy to for- 
get something. One Christmas back 
when we were using the transfer 
system we forgot to put the hose in 
the tank and pumped most of the 
morning’s milk down the drain! But 
I suppose no one else has ever been 
that forgetful. 

Dave and Jim had made an extra- 
late barn check Christmas Eve so 
that the cows were nice and clean. 
Even Edie, the old leaker that I’ve 
threatened each year to beef because 
of her sloppy habits, was clean this 
morning. We always milk her first 
and I found a long time ago that 
she could sense my feelings. If I am 
nice to her and mean it, everything 
is fine. But even if [’m just thinking 
what an old nuisance she is, she 
senses it and rewards me with a slap 
in the face with her wet tail! 

Talk 

When I’m milking, I don’t like to 
talk to anyone, and try to keep my 
mind on what I’m doing, but Christ- 
mas is different and my mind kept 
wandering. As I checked a particu- 
larly short-teated cow with the strip 
cup I wondered how many of the 
mastitis experts were out on Christ- 
mas...or any other morning... to 
learn what really goes on during 
milking. 

I know some of them are good, 
practical scientists who have prob- 
ably milked more cows than I have. 
A few, however, are quite impracti- 
cal...such as the ones who made a 
big splash a few years ago by advo- 
cating that when a cow's foremilk 
was being removed, the milker should 
use his whole hand, closing the top 
fingers first and making sure no milk 
went back up into the udder. How 
many cows today have teats long 
enough to put more than the width 
of one or two fingers on them? 

I got to thinking about that so 
much that as I put the unit on a cow 
that has a beautiful square udder 
with real short teats, I pulled it for- 
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ward as I do on most cows. About 
the time I got under the next cow 
I heard the unit hit the floor. These 
nice, full fore-udders are fine, but on 
them the unit has to hang square if 
it is to stay. We've milked cows with 
lower rear quarters for so long we 
don’t know how to milk a so-called 
“good udder.” 

As 1 came to Frosty, a big white 
cow with a tremendous middle, I 
had to push against her to put the 
unit on. In winter, the feeling of 
warmth one receives from leaning 
against a big, clean cow is another 
bonus of the “old-fashioned” tie 
barn. I got to thinking about my 
father. One of my earliest recollec- 
tions was coming into the barn with 
my hands so cold they ached. He 
showed me how to put them between 
a cow’s udder and her flank. I doubt 
if there is a better treatment for 
frozen hands. 


Going Well 

Everything seemed to be going 
well this morning, perhaps because 
we'd planned ahead to be early. As 
I think back on my practice, Christ- 
mas has been one holiday when the 
phone didn’t ring often. New Year's 
and Labor Day are different; more 
emergency calls come in on those 
days than on a normal work day. Per- 
haps this means that if people plan 
ahead, there are fewer emergencies. 

Before Jim and I reached the last 
cows on our sides, Dave came into 
the barn to feed the calves and young 
stock. When I saw the amount of 
snow he shook off his hat I began to 
wonder about plowing the yard so 
the tanker could get in. He seemed 
to know what was on my mind and 
without being asked said, “Dll plow 
out the yard when you go to break- 
fast; if I do it earlier it will all fill 
in again.” 

I thought of Richard, up there in 
the house with his leg aching because 
of the storm. Breaking the leg wasn't 
very lucky but still, he is a lucky 
man to have a son like Dave. There 
is a feeling between farmers and 
their children that is often talked 
about, but I don’t think anyone can 
accurately describe. I recently heard 
the president of a large corporation 
say that if he had two applicants for 
a position with equal qualifications 
and one had grown up on a farm, 
he’d take the farm-raised person 
every time. 

I got to thinking about that more 
as I machine-stripped a slow-milk- 
ing quarter on the last cow in line. 
The sense of duty and common sense 
that is lacking in so many of our citi- 
zens today is taken for granted in 
farm-raised people. I had been feel- 
ing that it was too bad Dave had to 
do so much that fall and winter be- 
cause his father was laid up. Perhaps 
I should have been feeling sorry for 
the young men and women who don't 
have the opportunity to “grow up” 
the way Dave has. 

What the Christmas of 1975 and 
the year to follow will bring is any- 
one’s guess. As far as the dairy busi- 
ness is concerned, it certainly looks 
as though it will be better than 1974 
... although [ll admit veterinarians 
shouldn’t try to be economists. 

So, instead of predicting, I will 
simply wish that all of you, and es- 
pecially those who will milk cows on 
Christmas morning, will have a 
happy, holy holiday. = 


For 
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With a FARMI skidding winch 
your tractor becomes 
a productive forest machine. 

























Illustrated is the FARMI JL 45 skidding winch. A peak combination 
of strength, versatility and efficiency, it is simply attached to the 
3-point linkage of a suitably large tractor (60 h.p. or more) and 

can be used for prebunching or skidding. Exerting a pull of 
9900 Ibs., the clutch automatically slips at the rated pull, 
eliminating any chance of damage. ’2’’ wire rope is normally used. 
The clutch setting is easily adjusted. In addition, there is a 
companion winch, the JL 30, which can be used on all tractors of 
35 h.p. or more. This is the most versatile forestry winch on the 
market. FARMI skidding winches, No. 1 in Scandinavia, are easy and 
safe to operate and their good design and robust construction 
ensure almost unlimited life in continuous use to full capacity. For 
further information and the name of your nearest FARMI dealer, 
write Normet Industries Ltd., 150 Clearbrook Road, Elmsford, N.Y. 
10523. Telephone —- (914) 592-5790. 





Demonstration Rallies 
Watch for announcements of Demonstration Rallies. 


which will be held in many localities 
from Oct. 1 — Dec. 12. 


normet 



















For dairy herd watering systems. 
They're made from heavy galvanized 
steel with the new CD + 50 miracle 
finish that defies corrosion. Feature 
a time-tested heating system guar- 
anteed to deliver water within one 
degree of setting on the coldest days. 
See our complete line of red-and- 
yellow Ritchie fountains for all your 


livestock watering needs. 
SEE YOUR 





Ritchie 48 Cattlemaster. 
Serves up to 250 head. 


THE Mew Miracle FINISH 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 











DISTRIBUTOR 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Heins Engineering 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


Bellows & May, Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 











A fishy setup 


Gerald Brown is out of town, so 
his wife, Fran, is tending the chores. 
She ducks into a small bam... to 
get some feed, she explains. Inside 
I see the watering troughs and the 
familiar red checkerboard pattern 
on a feedbag, but no livestock. That’s 
because they’re in the troughs... 
trout, hundreds of them. 

This Bliss, New York couple raises 
stockers for private ponds as a full- 
time business, and like any other 
enterprise where you're feeding and 
selling animals, it takes a heap of 
management ability and a little horse 
sense to boot. 

Fran explains their basic layout. 
They own land on both sides of the 
upper end of Wiscoy Creek, one of 
the Empire State’s most famous trout 
streams. This, as she puts it, “is the 
lifeblood of Wiscoy —where the 
spawning grounds are.” Spring-fed, 
cold and fast-moving, with plenty 
of bank vegetation, this section of 
the Wiscoy is so ideal for trout re- 
production that the state no longer 
stocks the stream. 

Not far from the stream, the 
Browns have tapped a spring which 
feeds 1,000 gallons per minute to 
their dozen or so raceways (10 by 
100-foot interconnected ponds) and 
provides water for their hatching 
house and circulars. Circulars are 
round outdoor vats which hold fish 
just out of the hatching house for 
a few weeks before they go into the 
raceways. This is for better control 
and observation until they get some 
size. 

The best way to get a feel for fish 
farming is to follow a crop from 
birth to sale. One raceway stands 
out from the others because of the 
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“lunkers” cruising gracefully along 
the bottom. These are the brood 
trout — males and females selected 
from previous crops for their superior 
growth and appearance. Except for 
rainbows, trout (browns and brook- 
ies) are fall spawners. Gerald seines 
the brood pond once a week before 
eggs are laid, to check the stage of 
pregnancy of the females. 

Some time in mid-October, he 
determines it is time and commences 
seining while Fran gets a dishpan. 
The egg-heavy females are mas- 
saged and gradually squeezed in 
such a way (called “‘stripping”) as 
to deposit the eggs in the dishpan 
of water. Males are given the same 
treatment for their white, milky 
milt which is mixed with the eggs 
by stirring with the fingers. It takes 
one male to fertilize the eggs from 
three females. 

Then the fertile slurry is put in 
hatching jars. These clear plastic 
cylinders have gravel in the bottom 
and water circulating through them. 
Temperature affects how fast the 
eggs hatch. In the summer, the water 
at Brown’s hatching house runs 
about 48 degrees F. and in the winter 
about 43. Trout hatch in 30 to 35 
days. 

Once hatched, they are transferred 
from the jars to troughs in the hatch- 
ing house. At first, they don’t eat 
because they are absorbing the yolk 
sacs from the eggs. These sacs cause 
the young trout to remain relatively 
deep in the troughs. When they 
come to the surface, it indicates that 
they have absorbed the sac and are 
ready to eat. 

Beef liver run through a blender 
and Liv, a commercial food with 


A close look at the raceway containing 
the brood trout reveals three light- 
colored fish. These are hybrids called 
golden rainbows which are becoming 
increasingly popular. 


an egg base, are fed to the fry at 
this stage of development. Then it’s 
outside to the circulars as mentioned 
earlier, and on to the series of race- 
ways. Trout in a single raceway vary 
only three inches in length to mini- 
mize cannibalism. 

Fry in the hatch house and circu- 
lars have to be fed five times daily 
while smaller (three to seven-inch) 
trout in the raceways receive three 
feedings daily. Seven to twelve-inch 
trout in the raceways get two feed- 
ings, and the big brood fish eat only 
once a day. 

The ones the Browns sell the most 
of are seven to nine inches, although 
Fran says, “You can put three - to 
five-inch trout in a pond in spring 
and have some a foot long by fall.” 
They price the fish on a basis of two- 
inch increments with the seven to 
nine-inchers running, at last quote, 
about $75 a hundred. 

On a separate piece of land, the 
Browns grow large-mouth bass to 
supplement the trout business. “Sur- 
prisingly,” remarks Fran, “bass are 
harder to raise than trout because 
they are so cannibalistic.” She adds 
that if you don’t have them well- 
graded according to size, “you can 
go from 1,000 to 500 fish in no time.” 

Another complication with the 
bass is that they will not eat a com- 
mercial feed. The Browns raise flat- 
head minnows and daphnia (water 
fleas) to feed them. Yet bass are 
popular with pond owners because 


Hundreds of young 
trout fingerlings 
spend a few weeks 
in one of three cir- 
culars at Brown's 
hatcheries. At this 
size they are particu- 
larly vulnerable to 
hungry kingfishers. 





they readily reproduce in warmer, 
muddier water than trout. Gerald 
and Fran usually sell minnows along 
with the bass as a food source. 

Fish raising is an all-day, every- 
day job just like milking cows. In 
addition, because of the nature of 
the beasts, it is necessary for the 
grower to deliver his product. Gerald 
has a pickup truck rigged up with 
bottled oxygen in which he delivers. 
In the winter, they sell some rain- 
bows to the Sheraton Inn in Buffalo 
as a gourmet menu item. 

Things can go wrong in the fish 
business. Gill disease in trout is a 
problem from time to time. So is 
flooding in spring or fall, which pre- 
sents the danger of the water level 
going above the banks of the race- 
ways, and allowing the fish to head 
for the next township. 

Kingfishers find young trout par- 
ticularly tasty, as do great blue 
herons and night herons. Mink can 
rob you blind, as can one or two 
other furry varmints. Muskrats like 
to tunnel through pond banks and 
then pull the plug. Despite these 
challenges, Gerald and Fran sell 
30,000 or so fish a year and make 
a reasonable living, although it’s no 
gold mine. 

Both are avid fishing enthusiasts, 
which is evidenced by a 36-inch 
Atlantic salmon mounted on their 
wall. Gerald caught it a few years 
back. It was on a fishing trip along 
Wiscoy that Gerald discovered this 
“ideal spot” and decided to come 
back and combine work with plea- 
sure. — EPA. 





Fran Brown’ shows 
e4 what a hatching jar 
m looks like. Notice 
gravel in the bottom. 
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TR-70 is 
combine breakthrough 


Spinning in opposite directions, the 
rotors, revolving inside threshing grates, 
thresh the crop. The crop moves in a 
spiral motion and is subjected to several 
flailing operations, instead of just one 
as in conventional combines. The 
threshed crop then drops to the step- 


type grain pan. 


A new twin rotor combine — fea- 
turing a major design breakthrough 
in threshing technique that reduces 
crop damage and losses while im- 
proving harvesting speed and capa- 
city — has been announced by Sperry 
New Holland. 

Named the Model TR-70, it is in 
limited production as an addition to 
the Sperry New Holland combine 
product line, with expanded pro- 
duction scheduled for 1976. 

The internal crop separation 
mechanism of the TR-70 is totally 
different. It does not contain the 
customary cylinder, concave and 
straw walkers. Instead, the TR-70 has 
twin 17-inch-diameter threshing and 
separating rotors in side-by-side re- 
lationship. These 88-inch-long rotors 
extend lengthwise through the com- 
bine. 


Turbo-Thresh 


The twin rotors, spinning in op- 
posite directions, move the crop in 
a spiral motion against the threshing 
grates around the front end of the 
rotor tubes. This “turbo-thresh” 
action on the crop offers two im- 
portant advantages. 

First, the crop is threshed by a 
flailing action and separated by 
centrifugal force, resulting in con- 
siderably less damaged grain. 

Second, because the crop is moved 
rearward in a spiral motion, the 
crop passes the threshing grates 
several times instead of just once, as 
is the case with the usual cylinder 
and concave. In addition, any un- 
threshed grain is augered to the front 
of the twin rotor tubes for a second 
pass through the machine. The 
TR-70 is powered by either a Ford 
361 CID gas or a 636 CID Cater- 
pillar diesel engine. An 80-gallon 
fuel tank is standard equipment. 

Also available is a factory-installed 
option that continuously monitors 
many functions of the TR-70. This 
monitoring system immediately alerts 
the operator that an operational 
problem is developing and minimizes 
possible damage and downtime that 
might result if the problem is left 
unchecked. 

When all monitored functions are 
operating properly, the system’s 
“normal” indicator will glow green. 
In the event of a malfunction of any 
monitored area, a warning light will 
flash. Simultaneously, an audible 
alarm will sound. 


sien 
~ health 
care. 


Plant disease. It’s trouble with a capital “T. 

That’s why Funk’s has charged more than 100 corn path- 
ologists, agronomists, biologists, chemists, entomologists 
and scores of crop specialists with one single mission: de- 
velop the strongest corn hybrids that will resist dis- 
eases and stresses to produce record-high yields. 

And their efforts have paid off, too. 

For Funk’s has continued to set high yield records 


The twin rotor concept is a major 
breakthrough in combine design, 
according to product manager, Don- 
ald A. Donovan. Extensive testing 
on the TR-70 in a variety of crops 
has shown that it offers improve- 
ments in the quality of grain de- 
livered to the grain tank, speed in 
harvesting and total harvesting capa- 
city. In addition, it is more compact 
with improved field maneuverability 
and transport capabilities. 
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in growing contests across the country. 
Well, that’s the past. 
Today and tomorrow, Funk’s is committing a greater in- 
vestment than ever before to hybrid research. 
Because we think that old saying still holds true: 


FUNK’S An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


Hoffman Seeds, Inc. Landisvilie, PA 17538 


HYBRID -« 


Taking a new stand 
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Farm 
management 
figures 


For many years, farm business 
management projects have been 
important features of extension pro- 
grams in New York State. Here are 
figures from a series of years from 
summaries prepared by Prof. C. A. 
Bratton of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Life Sciences. 
These farmers don’t represent the 
average for the State, but they are 
practical farm operators from vari- 
ous parts of New York who volun- 
tarily participated in the project. 

Some farms are included in all 
three years shown, but many are 
included in only one of the years. 
Thus, the comparisons between years 
show trends in dairy farming in New 
York State, but do not trace changes 
on the same farms. 

One measure of income is not in- 
cluded in the table, but is never- 
theless very significant. It’s called 
“labor, management, and ownership 
income per operator” ... reflecting 
the combined return to the farmer 
for his triple role of worker-manager, 
financier, and owner. It includes ap- 


preciation on real estate as well as 
return on equity capital...and is 
the amount available for the oper- 
ator’s living and gain in net worth. 

The average per-farm figure for 
labor, management, and ownership 
income per operator in 1974 on the 
628 farms included in the summary 
was $19,067 ...a figure sharply dif- 
ferent than the $4,880 labor and 
management income per operator. 
In part, the difference between the 
two numbers explains how some 
farmers accumulate sizable net 
worths with only modest labor in- 
come. There were 591 farms sub- 
mitting financial situation statements 
in the summary...average family 
net worth was $168,958. 

On the average, net cash farm 
income...the difference between 
total cash farm receipts and total 
cash farm expenses was $20,966 per 
farm. Biggest expense items, as you 
might expect, were purchased feed 
(35% of total expenses) and hired 
labor (10%). 

Although a great deal of talk goes 
around about the burden of real 
estate taxes, this cost item averaged 
only three percent of total farm ex- 
penses on these 628 dairy farms. 
Lime and fertilizer costs (7% of total 
expenses) and machinery repair (5%) 
both exceeded taxes as cost items. 

Information presented here, plus 
a great deal more, can be found in 
a copy of A. E. Res. 75-7, entitled 
“Dairy Farm Management Business 
Summary” ...available from Prof. 
C.A. Bratton, Warren Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14853." 


SELECTED FARM BUSINESS SUMMARY FACTORS 
New York Dairy Farms, Selected Years 1967-1974 





Item 1967 O72 1974 
Number of farms 548 7,1 628 
Financial Summary 

Average capital invested $88,050 $173,780 $221,973 

Total farm receipts $44,309 68,376 $ 92,108 

Labor income per operator $ 7,511 3/0352 4880. 
Size of Business 

Number of cows a 70 72 

Pounds of milk sold 616,600 887,500 905,800 

Man equivalent 129. 25 2.4 
Rates of Production 

Milk sold per cow 12,100 12,700 12,580 

Tons hay per acre 2.6 2.4 2.6 

Tons corn silage per acre 7. 1] 14 
Labor Efficiency 

Cows per man 27. 30 30 

Pounds milk sold per man 324,700 385,900 374,300 
Cost Control Factors 

Machinery cost per cow SZ $ 177 $ 201 

Machinery cost/cwt. milk So a3 $ 1.40 $ 1.60 

Feed bought per cow S65 $ 206 $ 318 

Feed bought/cwt. milk Ge Or $ 1.62 Sean 53 

% Feed is of milk receipts 26% 25% 30% 
Capital Efficiency 

Total investment per man $48,300 $ 75,560 $ 95,683 

Total investment per cow $ 1,800 $ 2,480 S326 

Machinery investment/cow $ 397 $ 489 $ S72 

Total investment/cwt. milk  §$ 15 $ 20 $ 26 
Other 

Price per cwt. milk sold $525 So 6A Secor, 

Acres hay & hay-crop silage 76 156 a7 

Acres corn silage 24 OF, 61 

Lime & fertilizer expense 

per crop acre $ 12 $ 13 $ 20 








*Labor income using a 7% interest charge on all capital. 
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Get Trojan‘s consistently good 
corn performance from: 


NEW JERSEY 
Elmer George Coleman 609-358-8528 
Ringoes R. Gregory Manners 609-466-3207 
Stewartsville Barry A. Oberly 201-859-2007 
NEW YORK 
Auburn Donald E. Sharpe 315-252-7636 
Basom Lawrence E. Diver 716-762-8267 
Belleville Maurice L. Herron 315-846-5415 
Blossvale David Bielby 315-339-1596 
Boston Rudolph Blesy 716-941-5102 
Brushton Robert Hooker 518-529-7236 
Buffalo Elmer Sheffer 716-822-1892 
Cape Vincent Boss Farm Supply 315-654-6084 
Carthage Richard L. Miller 315-493-0116 
Chateaugay Fred J. Otis 518-425-3473 
Chazy Benjamin W. Sanger 518-846-7385 
Chittenango Jeffrey S. Taylor 315-687-3537 


Clifton Springs Jerome Diver 315-462-9440 


Darien Jas. H. Burkhardt, Sr. 716-547-2241 
Dickinson Ctr. Craig Jesmer 518-529-7350 

Dover Plains —— Philip Tabor, Jr. 914-877-3320 
East Aurora Gordon Stoddard 716-652-1784 
Fairport Irving Ellsworth 716-223-1135 
Franklinville Roger Manning 716-676-3677 
Gorham Ed Pease 315-596-5200 
Gouverneur Richard Byrns 315-287-1789 
Gowanda Charles Van Etten 716-532-4016 
Greenwood Richard P. Warriner 607-225-9987 
Hoosick Falls Stanley Rimkunas, Sr. 518-686-9894 
Houghton Paul Reukauf 716-567-8865 
Kennedy Jeff Cooper 716-267-3495 
Kirkwood Lawrence Copeland 607-775-3383 
La Fayette Edward Luchsinger 315-696-8869 
Marathon Lloyd £. Brown, Jr. 607-849-6466 
Medina Donald Young 716-765-9080 
Medina Chester Zelazny 716-798-3953 
Morristown Gary Hagen 315-375-8244 
Munnsville Robert Wagner 315-495-3664 
Newport Charles Salm 315-845-8763 


New Woodstock Thomas Hirt 315-662-7118 


Oakfield Ag Equipment, Inc. 716-948-3511 
Perry Donald Robb 716-237-2769 
Port Leyden = William O’Brien 315-942-4107 


Putnam Station Norman Nadeau, Jr. 518-547-8296 


Ransomville Starlite Acres, Inc. 716-751-9715 
Richfield Spr. Jack Guardi 315-858-1494 
St. Johnsville Edward Damin 518-568-7567 
Schuylerville © H. Moak Farm Supply 518-695-3261 
Scipio Center Albert G. Krueger 315-364-7145 
Scottsville Gary Giles 716-889-3571 
Sherburne Ken Tuttle 607-847-4519 
Slingerlands Edgar & Conrad Hartman 518-482-2283 
S. New Berlin Donald Weaver 607-859-2451 
Sprakers Thomas Weaver 518-673-5279 

Walter Weaver 518-673-2290 
Troy Henry Buck 518-279-3625 
Trumansburg Horace W. Smith 607-387-9872 
Warsaw James J. Daniel 716-796-5502 
Waterloo Weldon E. Lawrence, Jr. 315-539-8021 
Waterville S. Merriman & D. Edick 315-841-4375 


West Edmeston Alvin & Jane Sherman 315-855-7590 
Wolcott Ronald W. Eygnor 315-594-2837 
Wyoming Jackson W. Slane 716-584-3781 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Beech Creek J. Dale Peters 717-962-2592 
Bellefonte Murmac Farms 814-355-1859 
Belleville J. Robert Stauffer 717-935-5224 
Butler Clarence Henricks 814-283-3801 
Canonsburg Ben M. Weaver 412-745-8907 
Centre Hall Duane R. llgen 814-364-1507 
Conneaut Lake Clifford H. Hebert 814-382-8162 
Dalton Drew Conklin 717-945-5059 
Danville Joseph M. Gross 717-286-1561 
Edinboro Michael B. Hartenbach 814-734-3665 
Elysburg David D. Blass 717-672-9500 
Hadley Larry G. McCloskey 412-253-3564 
Holbrook Norman E. Lewis 412-499-5456 
Kittanning T. Craig McKee 412-297-5534 
Lake City Lawrence R. Frey 814-774-9068 
Lewisburg John R. Walter 717-523-9039 
Franklin Merlyn Corbett 814-676-3669 
Martinsburg § James H. Baker 814-793-3493 
Mifflintown Gerald Hart & Sons 717-463-2775 
Milton Foster E. Weaver 717-524-0317 
Muncy William P. Robbins 717-546-6859 
Nescopeck Dale A. Brown 717-752-5387 


Robert D. Brown 814-745-2549 
John W. Adams 717-582-2348 


New Bethlehem 
New Bloomfield 


New Castle Robert E. Armstrong 412-658-4858 
Prospect James M. Colteryahn 412-865-2260 
Punxsutawney Lawrence G. Bair 814-427-2479 
Roaring Branch Jon H. Cooper 717-324-5724 
Selinsgrove Robert M. Klingler 717-374-8363 
Smicksburg Ralph Hicks 412-286-9072 
Vanderbilt Stoneroad McCracken 412-677-2158 
Wellsboro James R. Hazelton 717-724-4238 
Wysox Ralph M. Cook 717-265-2014 
VERMONT 
Barre Allen F. Curtis 802-476-8960 
Enosburg Falls Earl Stanley 802-933-4236 
Middlebury William J. DeVoid 802-388-2241 
Vergennes Burpee’s Garage 802-759-2101 


ATLANTIC DIVISION MANAGER 
Lynn R. Loken — York, PA 17402 
717/757-5973 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGERS 


James H. Blose, Butler, PA 16001 412-282-4806 
Lawrence Diver, Basom, NY 14013 716-762-8267 
Robert G. Fisher, Madrid, NY 13660 315-322-4407 
Eugene G. Hoover, Lititz, PA 17543 717-569-0756 
Stanley J. Rimkunas, Hoosick Falls, NY 12090 518-686-4215 
Michael P. Spyker, Centre Hall, PA 16828 814-364-9684 





TROJAN 


Consistent corn 


Products of 


Pfizer Genetics Inc. 
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Teacher in the tube 


One of the nation’s unique projects 
in educational communications is 
the Rural Supplementary Education- 
al Center at Stamford, New York, 
in the northern Catskills. Here in a 
four-county area where the basic 
industry is agriculture, some 14,000 
pupils in 20 central school districts 
are provided with a learning expe- 
rience not obtainable in even the 
most exclusive urban schools. 


The Center was established ten 


years ago as a service of the Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services 
(BOCES), Second Supervisory Dis- 
trict, which serves parts of Dela- 
ware, Greene, Otsego and Schoharie 
counties...an area more than one- 
and-a-half times the size of Rhode 
Island... from its offices in Rexmere 
Park, on the second floor of what 
was once an elegant resort hotel. 
The building itself, along with gen- 
erous sums for remodeling and re- 





Northern New York: 


TXS94. 


Outstanding performer, 
year after year. Excellent 
seedling vigor. Fast, early 
jgrowth. Good stress 
Itolerance. Highest yield 
jpotential we know of for 
juader-100-day maturity 
jhybrids. 

Yield Mate: TXS85. 











|practices and yield goals. 


} Order Trojan. 


Consistent corn. 


Central New York: 


TXS103. 


A single cross with 
outstanding seedling 
vigor. A good looker in 
the field and bin. Hard 
textured grain dries down 
fast. Combines and picks 
easily. A real stress and 
drought tolerant hybrid. 
Outstanding stalk quality. 
Yield Mate: TXS102. 


Which Trojan hybrids will work best for you? The primary 
Jhybrid for your locality, or a Yield Mate...or both? Your 
{Trojan dealer knows. He'll ask about your soil type, farming 


And then your Trojan dealer will recommend Trojan 
hybrids that will work best for you, on your farm. Hybrids 
| giving consistently good performance, year after year. 


furbishing, was donated by Fred P. 
Murphy, chairman of the executive 
committee of Grolier, Inc., and a 
native of Delaware County. 

On the first floor of the Rexmere 
is the Multicommunications Center 
itself . . . its offices, an area for special 
exhibits, a photographic darkroom 
and extensive library of reference 
works, films and recordings. Most 
important, however, is the control 
room for the Center’s Rural ETV 
Translator Video Tape System, 
which broadcasts classroom _ tele- 
vision six or more hours each day 
school is in session, and evening pro- 
gramming to homes during evenings, 
weekends and vacations. 

The system, which required Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
approval, was the first of its kind in 


Southern New York: 


TXS102. 


Year after year, growers 
who put in the management 
take out terrific yields of 
TXS102. Widely adaptable 
to various growing 
conditions. Tremendous 
response to fertilizer. 

A super hybrid. 

Yield Mate: TXS102A. 


TROJAN 


Consistent corn 


Products of 
Pfizer Genetics Inc. 
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the U.S.; other rural areas in the 
nation have now developed similar 
systems. 

The ETV system consists of a 
transmitter atop Mt. Utsayantha near 
Stamford (directly connected to the 
Center by coaxial cable), and 18 
translator towers, each with a re- 
ceiving unit to pick up programs 
and a broadcasting unit to rebroad- 
cast them on a different channel. 

To keep costs down, programming 
is mostly a rebroadcast of Channel 
24, WCNY, in Syracuse. The system 
is also permitted to rebroadcast the 
programs of Channel 13, WNET, in 
New York City, and Channel 17, 
WMHT, in Schenectady. 

Each school is equipped “closed 
circuit,” with a TV camera, video 
tape recorder, coaxial cable to each 
classroom, and a TV set in or next 
door to each classroom. Schools 
video-tape their own programs to 
transmit to classrooms within the 
buildings. They also tape programs 
when they come over the air as well 
as when the class meets. This frees 
school schedules from being tied to 
the ETV schedule. 


Variety 

There is a wide variety of educa- 
tional materials. A consortium of 
ten BOCES along the Southern Tier 
(at least half of which have built or 
are building similar systems) supplied 
the Center with 1,000 video tape 
cassettes of 16mm educational films 
bought with video rights. The Center 
receives master tapes and dubs as 
many copies as the schools order. 
Each video tape can be reused many 
times. A van delivers to each school 
twice a week over a 375-mile route. 

A recent development at the Cen- 
ter is a local rural “mini-studio” 
which, after a year or so of experi- 
mentation, is expected to provide 
eight hours a week of rural broad- 
casting. Dr. Frank W. Cyr, a pro- 
fessor emeritus of Columbia Univer- 
sity who has helped bring the Cen- 
ters whole activity into being 
through his imagination and _ plan- 
ning, says this will be a significant 
development, since it will permit 
rural people to discuss rural prob- 
lems with other rural communities 
on the air. “Rural America,” he says, 
“has no local TV.” 

The region served by the Center 
extends 100 miles from the top of 
the Mohawk Valley to Haines Falls, 
home of the legendary Rip Van 
Winkle. Stamford, with fewer than 
1,200 people, is the largest village 
except for Cooperstown (2,500), 
which was added after the ETV 
system was well underway. 

“Probably the success of our Rural 
ETV translator system,” says Dr. 
Cyr, “is due primarily to its unique 
design. Our 18 translator towers are 
line of sight to each school and reach 
open-country residents as well as 14 
community cables in hamlets and 
villages. Two or three large urban 
towers would have cost twice as 
much, and would have been a mere 
small-scale imitation of mass TV. 
They would not have reached down 
into the valleys where people live. 

“Our system,” he continues, “is 
designed like an automobile. It is 
small, flexible, and will go to almost 
an infinite number of places, is op- 
erated by the passengers, and doesn’t 
go at all unless someone needs to 
travel.” a 
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PRICE FIXING? 


What’s probably bothering Agri- 
culture Secretary Butz the most these 
days about the long-term Russian deal 
is the precedent the agreement may 
set for more of the same. That’s also 
what appears to be troubling farm 
leaders more than anything. 

Who is next, after the Russians? 
Are we in for price fixing? 

Butz is trying mightily to dispel 
such fears among farmers. He insists 
the Russian arrangement is a one-shot 
thing; that cozy government-to-gov- 
ernment deals won’t be made with 
other nations, but he could be whis- 
tling in the dark. 

Food and agriculture have become 
too important to leave to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in the eyes of 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 
So long as the President agrees with 
this proposition, that is how it will 
be. 


GRAIN AGREEMENTS 


Dig through the heavy rhetoric sur- 

rounding the long-term deal with 
Russia. What you find is the prospect 
of a future ceiling on sales to the So- 
viet of wheat and corn. (Other grains 
and soybeans are not involved in the 
agreement.) 
Not even the small print says any- 
thing about a ceiling. But the Rus- 
sians agree to “consult” with this 
country’s government if they want 
more than 8 million tons (about 300 
million bushels) during any one year 
of the five-year agreement taking 
effect October 1, 1976. 

Top officials at USDA admit that 
rather than going through the riga- 
marole of consulting, the Russians 
probably will make plans in advance 
to get additional corn and wheat 
from other major exporters, such as 
Canada and Australia. An 8-million- 
ton ceiling would be pretty low in a 
year the U.S. has a good crop, and 
the Russians’ need is substantial. 

Sales to the Soviet Union from this 
year’s U.S. crops are estimated by 
USDA at 15 million to 17 million 
tons, almost all wheat and corn. The 
total might be more than the top 
figure in the range — except for the 
government ban on all grain exports 
to Russia that lasted from late July 
until mid-October. 

“Producers view the agreement as 
a restrictive document which formal- 
izes government controls on exports 
to the USSR for the next five years,” 
said Don Woodward, president of 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

Many other farm leaders voiced 
either fiery indignation or skepticism 
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Name over the deal. President William 
Kuhfuss of the Farm Bureau — which 
pone has befriended Gerald Ford — 
Post Office Zip charged that the agreement was a 
“breach of faith resulting from the 
default of the President in his promise 
to world markets.” 
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by Jay Richter 


Washington 
report 


Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz 
didn’t cotton to either the export ban 
or the agreement that followed. But 
he had a rough choice. He could go 
along, or resign, and he went along. 

The Secretary now tends to praise 
the agreement. It guarantees grain 
growers a steady foreign market, and 
assures stockmen adequate feed sup- 
plies, he said, and will help keep con- 
sumer food costs in line. 


ADVANCE SALES 


How much more would we sell the 
Russians from °75 crops, following re- 
moval of the ban on exports? Butz 
put the estimate at 6 million to 7 mil- 
lion tons, for shipment prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1976, when the long-term 
agreement takes effect. 

In addition, the U.S. is likely to sell 
some new °76-crop wheat for de- 
livery before October of next year. 
That wasn’t part of the deal made in 
Moscow, but USDA people say it is 
“a sort of unwritten understanding.” 

Sales of new U.S. wheat could be 
substantial. Estimates of the Russians’ 
current grain crop keep being ad- 
justed downward. The estimate as of 
November 1 was 160 million tons, 
down from the previous projection of 
170 million, and far below the origin- 
al Russian production goal of 215 
million tons. 


DAIRY ADJUSTMENTS 


A good chance now for approval 
of quarterly adjustments in dairy 
price supports? Maybe. Following 
Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz’s 
recent action increasing the support 
price, it was felt that ardor for quar- 
terly adjustments would cool, at least 
for a while. 

That apparently has not happened. 

Backing for quarterly adjustments 
— to help dairymen meet rising costs 
— seemed to be growing on Capitol 
Hill. The House Ag Subcommittee 
for Dairy & Poultry approved the 
idea unanimously, and it won by a 
substantial vote in the full committee. 

Approval in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was expected, although 
there was some question whether the 
vote would be attempted late this 
year, or early next. The full Senate, 
meanwhile, already had passed a 
measure to put the adjustment into 
effect. The National Milk Producers 
Federation was giving the proposal 
high priority. 

Big reason for the revived drive 
for quarterly adjustments could be 
recent price projections. Milk prices 
were expected to pick up, and — rela- 
tively —to be pretty good through 
the rest of this year. The milk-feed 
ratio has improved. 

But, and this is the point, there’s a 
lot of concern about what may hap- 
pen early next year before the start 
of the new marketing year on April 
1. Analysts fear that prices in that 
period may take a sharp downturn, 
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perhaps down to support levels. 

The Administration, meanwhile, 
continued to oppose quarterly ad- 
justments in price support. Butz said, 
in effect, that they would be too 
costly. He pointed out that he has the 
authority to increase supports during 
the milk marketing year and would 
do so when he deemed it necessary 
—as he did in October. 

Passage of the quarterly-adjust- 
ment measure, in short, might well 
prompt a presidential veto, in which 
case a two-thirds vote would have to 
be mustered in Congress to override 
the President. 


CO-OP REPORT 

Take a look at the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC) staff report on 
farmer co-ops issued recently. Two 
principal themes run through the 
report. 

One of the recurring themes is the 
claim that the FTC itself has almost 
total legal jurisdiction over co-ops, 
including the right to act against 
them for alleged undue enhancement 
of price (although Section 2 of the 
Capper-Volstead law _ specifically 
gives that authority to the Secretary 
of Agriculture). 

The second persistent theme of the 
report is the allegation that market- 
ing orders for such commodities as 
milk, nuts, fruits and vegetables are 
bad business . . . artificial structures 
employed to accomplish ends that 
impede competition, and raise prices 
to consumers. 

Co-op leaders point out that the 
FTC report reflects little understand- 
ing of what forces influence farm 
prices, marketing costs and margins, 
and market power. In a letter to 
chairman Lewis A. Engman of the 
FTC, president Ken Naden of the 
National Council of Farmer Co-ops 
pointed out that voluminous material 
supplied to the agency by the co-ops 
themselves apparently was not used 
by the authors of the FTC report. 

The report carries a disclaimer at 
the top, emphasizing that the authors 
are staff people, and that the find- 
ings “are not intended to be, and 
should not be, construed as repre- 
sentative of official Commission 
policy.” 

Co-op leaders find that disclaimer 


cold comfort. They point out that 
the report will do incalculable dam- 
age, in terms of bad publicity, by 
providing the White House more 
ammunition to work against market 
programs, and especially on Capitol 
Hill. 


Farm noise — 
a health hazard 


Farming is a noisy business, and 
surveys show that more and more 
farmers are suffering hearing loss 
due to exposure to high noise levels 
of machinery. It’s a wise farmer... 
but unfortunately, an unusual one... 
who wears some type of ear pro- 
tection, such as acoustical ear muffs 
or ear plugs, when he’s using a trac- 
tor, chopper, chain saw, or the like 
...or even a rifle or shotgun. 

Evidence is also piling up that 
noise affects man’s nonhearing sys- 
tems and his psychological state. 
Noise is measured in decibels, and 
exposure to sound levels greater than 
90 should be limited. Here are some 
sound levels of common noises: 


Sound Decibels 
Gun shot, jet plane 140 
Prop plane, chain saw 115 
Tractor or crop dryer 110 
Power lawn mower 100 
Loud television 90 
Normal TV or radio 70 
Conversation 60 
Average residence 40 
Rustle of leaves 10 


A moderately loud noise for a long 
period of time is just as damaging 
as a very loud noise for a short 
period of time. Some permissible 
noise exposures without hearing 
damage are: 
Sound level 

decibels 
90 
92 
95 
Oi 

100 

102 

105 

110 % 

115 YA 


Take care of your ears; there are 
only two to a customer! 4 


Duration per day 
hours 


mere DW BR OD C 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


XK wo TRS 
wre e > 
Great genuises of any kind will 
always find themselves maligned by 
people with no talent who love 
telling others what to do. For in- 
stance, just the other day some 
character wrote me to say my 


“Songs” don’t fill a single need and 
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most of them aren't fit to read. Your 
stuff is not believable, he wrote, it’s 
inconceivable that anyone’ would 
farm like you or work as little as 
you do. Our editors, wrote he, are 
wrong; instead of publishing your 
“Song” they ought to let your neigh- 
bor write, that guy’s progressive and 
he’s bright. 

I let my neighbor read that note 
and said, just look what some nut 
wrote. Well, neighbor said, I must 
agree this man don’t know you, 
obviously. You tell him I can testify 
that what you write is not a lie; 
you're just as lazy as you say and 
never make your farming pay; I’m 
glad your “Songs” are printed, too, 
so folks can read what not to do. But 
I’m not sure this man’s a nut, he’s 
wrong about your habits, but he’s 
right that you’ve got, ‘cross the 
fence, a neighbor who has so much 
sense you can’t go broke completely 
when you copy him just now and 
then. 








Badger Rotary 
Snow Thrower 
Blows the SNOW two models available. The BN-720 has 


a cutting width of 84", with a cutting 
height of 38". The heavy-duty Model 
BN-730 has cutting width of 96”, twin 
blower stacks. See your Badger dealer 
or write for brochure. 


Away 


The Badger Snow-Master makes fast 
work of snow removal. Throws wet snow 
up to 60 feet. The Snow Thrower is rear- 
mounted ... fits any standard 3-point 
hitch tractor with 540 or 1000 rpm PTO. 
Blower stack rotates 360°. Truck loading 
stack optional. 


The 
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| BADGER NORTHLAND INC. | 
| A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY-FERGUSON INC. | 
Dept..AA-6 Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 
| Please send information on the following: | 
| L) Rotary Snow Thrower L] Badger Dealership L] Full Line Catalog | 
Name | 
| Address 


\ P.O., State and Zip 
~ 


SEL ELE Lies COMET ED LEE OE TELE CAE ATLETRU EEL E PME MEETS ORY 
Designed for all types of roughage. It is ideal for silage, baled 


CREE 


hay, cubed hay, 


ground hay, field green chopping and chaff. The new RUFEEDER is 20 feet long, 
and on a free choice basis can handle approximately 70 head. ®Feed capacity— 
375 cubic feet. ®Mounted on special low profile heavy-duty gear. Made of quality 
steel and treated plywood. 


go IZ MFG. CO. SALEM. SO. DAK. 57058 


Distributed By: 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Box 93, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 Phone 607/432-0891 
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SILVER QUEEN 





FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
14%’ Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End — (Illus.) or 
Button End — $3.95 pr. plus 60¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
) Dept. AA 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 








HARRIS SEEDS 





YOU MIGHT JUST DECIDE 
THAT THIS IS THE BEST 
SWEET CORN YOU EVER TASTED. 


This’ late white corn has quality second to 
none. Beautiful, big ears. It’s the climax of 
the sweet corn season. 


ron FREE 1976 CATALOG 


FOR 
92 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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PLEASE SEND ME 
MAES INFLATIONS. 


PLEASE CHECK 
(1 Narrow Bore 


enediun Bens L] Suspended Pail 


(J Floor Pail 
{J Small Shells LJ Milking Parlor 
(] Regular Shells L] Pipeline 
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Replacement belting for 


Legg “Black-Belt” 
is now available 


for all types 
of big balers! 


@ Meets or exceeds original equip- 
ment specifications of all giant 
round baler manufacturers. 


@ Lower cost. 


@ Both upper and lower replace- 


ments available. 


@ Features high strength two-ply 
construction with heavy-duty 
rubber covers. 

@ Supplied with factory-installed 
heavy-duty clipper lacing. 

@ Fully field-proven. 


Legg replacements also available for 
swathers, combines, forage harvesters, 
bunk feeders and pick-up belts! 







These Legg conveyor-drapers fit 98% of all farm equip- 
ment in use today! RUB-R-SLAT XTRA has fiberglass-rod- 
“a reinforced slats. RUB-R-SLAT also features rubber slats, without 

fiberglass reinforcing. RUB-R-KING is vulcanized canvas with stapled 


and riveted oak cleats. ECONOMY is treated canvas with rigid wood cleats. 
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Write or call today for information on your 
nearest outlet for LEGG replacement belting! 


) LEGG COMPANY, INC. 


314 E. 10th St. / Halstead, Kansas 67056 
Phone: 316-835-2256 


by Bill Pardee 


Corn recap, 1975 


Before 1975 slips into history, let’s 
recap the year to check what we 
learned about growing corn. Heat 
helps, we re-discovered, and so does 
rain, in building high yields. All told, 
it was a banner corn year over most 
of the Northeast, even a record year 
in some areas. Big exceptions were 
the northern counties of New York 
and New England, left rain-short all 
summer long. 

There’s no doubt early planting 
paid off in °75, as it has nearly every 
year for the past decade. Corn plant- 
ed in late April and early May took 
root quickly and maintained growth 
through dry weather in late May and 
early June. Later-planted seed ger- 
minated poorly in dryer soil, and 
stands suffered from poor emergence. 

Early-planted corn also took ad- 
vantage of warm weather in May 
and June, jumping off to a quick 
start. Many farmers had _hip-high 
corn by the Fourth of July and some 
had corn up to their shoulders. This 
early-planted corn crop continued 
on in the same fashion, maturing 
early for silage and grain. 

Late-planted corn started well, but 
ran into cool mid-August weather 
shortly after pollination. This slowed 
maturity, and some fields were im- 
mature when frost hit. Yields were 
also down in late-planted corn, dem- 
onstrating again the value of early 
planting. 


Early Hybrids 


Early hybrids also paid off, gener- 
ally reaching maturity ahead of 
schedule and out-yielding their late 
counterparts. The unusual warmth in 
May, June and July created excep- 
tions, however, and some later hy- 
brids did exceptionally well. Still, 


remember that this was an unusual 
year, with more heat than you can 


usually count on. 

When choosing your hybrids for 
spring, consider also 1974. Remem- 
ber that only the earliest hybrids 
matured that year, and anything even 
a little on the late side did poorly 
indeed. Predicting the weather is al- 
ways a gamble, so it pays to play 
the odds. Year in year out, with 1975 
no exception, youll profit from pick- 
ing hybrids that will mature most 
every year on your farm. Later ones 
can cost you money in a cool season. 

Publications like Cornell Recom- 
mends, and Penn State’s Hybrid Corn 
Test Reports, can help out. So can 
suggestions from your seed dealer. 
Choose hybrids that will mature in 
the number of days or growing-de- 
gree days you have on your farm. 
For early harvest or late planting, 
select earlier hybrids. If you choose 
to gamble with a late hybrid, use it 
on a few acres, but keep the major- 


ity of your crop in corns that will 
give you assured maturity. 

This has also been the year for re- 
discovering the fertility value of ma- 
nure. With fertilizer prices at record 
levels, the nutrients in manure be- 
came a significant part of fertilizer 
budgets. Close figuring helped reduce 
dollars spent on fertilizer, yet pro- 
vided sufficient nutrients to provide 
this year’s bumper crop. 

On many dairy and poultry farms, 
the manure spreader can provide 
this year’s bumper crop. 

On many dairy and poultry farms, 
the manure spreader can provide 
most of the plant food needed by 
corn. After a good coating of the 
sweet stuff, all some fields need is a 
shot of nitrogen and phosphorus at 
planting time to get the crop up and 
going. 

Once soils warm up, manure be- 
gins to break down. Nutrient release 
then proceeds rapidly, freeing nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium for 
crop use. You can ignore the value 
of manure in computing your fer- 
tilizer purchases; however, you do 
so at your own cost. With a ratio 
of 10 pounds of nitrogen, 4 of phos- 
phorus and 6-8 of potassium per ton, 
it’s worth figuring in. 

Another 1975 casualty of inflation 
on many farms was the tendency to 
over-fertilize as “insurance.” This 
may have seemed sensible during 
the days of cheap fertilizer, but it’s 
darned costly today! 

As I’ve talked to farmers this fall, 
I've found those who paid closer 
attention to extension recommenda- 
tions this year saved money, yet grew 
bumper crops. 

Fertilizer recommendations from 
such stations as Cornell and Penn 
State are based on numerous experi- 
ments on many soils over several 
years and represent levels keyed to 
greatest profit. Suggested rates may 
not get your top bushel per acre, 
though they'll come close. They're 
aimed at the point of diminishing 
returns, where you still get profit 
from your added investment of fer- 
tilizer. They stop short of rates that 
give you only $3 worth of corn for 
$4 worth of fertilizer. 


Weed Control 

Weed control was particularly 
troublesome in 1975 for many farm- 
ers, with more failures than we usual- 
ly see. Widespread dry weather in 
late May limited the activity of chem- 
icals that require soil moisture to 
become effective. We saw _ fields 
where the right chemicals had ap- 
parently gone on the right way, but 
where control was below par. Even 
so, most farmers had good control, 
where chemicals were properly ap- 
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plied. And as usual, many problem 
calls grew out of application mis- 
takes. 

Annual grasses . . . particularly fox- 
tail, crabgrass, fall panicum and 
witchgrass .. . continued their spread 
as serious problems in cornfields. Be 
sure you can recognize these weeds, 
because proper herbicide choice is 
essential for their control. 

These particular pests are fairly 
‘olerant of atrazine. In fact, annual 
grasses often seem to thrive in its 
oresence, since atrazine wipes out 
quack and other weeds that once 
gave them competition. 

But crop losses aren't necessary, 
since good chemicals are available 
to control annual grasses. Among 
the best are Lasso and Princep; ei- 
ther can be mixed with atrazine 
AAtrex) to give broad-spectrum 
veed control. 

Nutsedge continued its spread in 
1975, and has now become far and 
away the most serious weed pest on 
many Northeast farms. Sutan by it- 
self, or in mixtures with atrazine, 
continues to be our best nutsedge 
control, Eradicane is another pos- 
sibility. Proper incorporation is a 
nust with both. Immediate incor- 
oration into the soil is needed to 
<eep the herbicide from evaporating 
into the air and being lost. 

In using Sutan, or any chemical, 
follow directions carefully to get the 
stuff where it will do the most good. 
Poor timing or improper applica- 
tion continues to be our most com- 
mon reason for chemical failure. 

Hard-to-kill perennial weeds also 
continue their expansion in North- 
east fields. AAtrex, Princep, or any 
other herbicide will provide a selec- 
tive advantage for weeds the chemi- 
cal doesn’t kill. Cultivation continues 
to be a top means of holding back 
the development of weeds that are 
resistant to chemicals. 

Horsenettle, milkweed, hemp dog- 
bane, and Canada thistle are all 
chemical-resistant weeds that are 
spreading. Some control is possible 
through the use of Banvel D applied 
during active growth in the fall 
months, or during bud stage in the 
spring. The trick is to apply Banvel 
when the weeds are actively circu- 
lating materials down into under- 
ground roots and reproductive struc- 
tures. Fall is an ideal time to spray 
these perennial problems, since 
plants are actively moving food re- 
serves down into their roots during 
September and October and are 
likely to move the herbicide down 
at the same time. 

Chemical weed control is here to 
stay and certainly it should be the 
foundation for your weed-control 
program. However, once through 
with a cultivator can remove prob- 
lem weeds that survive your herbi- 
cide treatment, holding back inva- 
sion of your fields. Cultivation can 
also pay off just through improving 
soil aeration, frequently increasing 
yields even when weeds are not 
present. 


Stalk Rot 


Stalk rot, like death and taxes, was 
with us again in 1975. It came early 
in some areas this year, following 
the early maturity of many hybrids 
and fields. Many late harvested fields 
suffered broken and lodged plants. 

Stalk rot is a disease of old age in 
corn, and all stalks rot eventually. 
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Early hybrids generally lodge sooner 
than late hybrids, just because they 
are more mature. Likewise, early- 
planted corn, in maturing early, usu- 
ally suffers more from stalk rot. Keep 
a close eye on your corn crop, and 
be ready to harvest when it is ma- 
ture. Letting it stand too long in the 
field can cause harvest problems. 

A new insect joined us in northern 
New York in 1975, moving across the 
border from Canada. The so-called 
“potato stem borer” was picked up 
and identified in Franklin, Clinton, 
Essex and St. Lawrence counties. The 
larva is a worm larger than a cut- 
worm, and can cause far more dam- 
age. It bores into seedling plants, 
eating out the inside of the whorl, 
including the growing point. Having 
done this in one plant, it moves on 
down the row to take on others. 

Serious in only a few fields in New 
York in 1975, this pest totally wiped 
out several cornfields across the 
border in Quebec and has become 
a widespread problem in that prov- 
ince. A European insect, the bug 
apparently moved into Canada from 
the St. Lawrence Seaway several 
years ago, and has progressed gradu- 
ally our way. 

This borer also attacks quackgrass, 
and in fact apparently overwinters 
in this weed. Canadian workers re- 
port they rarely have problems in 
clean fields. 

Insecticides like Furadan are 
effective in controlling the potato 
stem borer (which we have yet to 
see on potatoes). However, the best 
control appears to be good weed 
control. If you can control quack- 
grass in your cornfields, you are un- 
likely to have problems with the 
potato stem borer. 


Drainage 

Good soil drainage paid off again 
in °75, particularly when rains came 
in the fall. Northeastern farmers 
have put down miles of tile in re- 
cent years, and many fields showed 
improvement in their ability to 
grow better crops and to hold up 
harvest traffic. Even so, most farms 
still have acres that can benefit from 
further tiling or from better surface 
drainage. Your county Soil and 
Water District Conservation office 
can give you professional help in 
improving your field-drainage pro- 
gram. 

Birds again caused problems in 
the Northeast, hurting both corn 
stands and yield. Early-season losses 
seemed worse, with blackbirds and 
other feathery friends pulling seed- 
lings and eating seeds. Large black- 
bird flocks caused further damage 
during the milk stage in fields near 
flyways or swamps. More damage 
occurred as grain dried at maturity, 
with birds breaking over plants and 
getting an early crack at harvest. 
Avitrol, as a bird frightener, worked 
well during the midseason milk 
stage. However, we have much to 
learn about protecting seedling 
stands and mature crops from birds. 

These are a few of the pointers 
weve picked up. Check over your 
experiences this summer in corn 
production, compare those with the 
previous year, and with those dis- 
cussed above. Pick out the concepts 
that worked best for you, and in- 
clude them in your plans for a bet- 
ter corn crop in 1976. 




















WHY WEAR WEIGHT? 

For walking in a winter wonderland, wear Tingleys. All 
are one-piece molded: long wearing soles on lightweight 
uppers. Made to fit easy over bulky workshoes. Reenforced 
at wear points. No cloth lining: wash, disinfect and dry in 
minutes. No clasps. No zippers. No foot dragging: see your 


Tne delerron RUN 


Tingley Rubber Corp., 200 South Avenue, S. Plainfield 07080 


NEW WAY T0 SPREAD LIQUID MANURE! 
Now TICO offers a time-, equipment- BAUER 












and money-saving way to solve 
manure handling problems 
from pit or lagoon to field. 
Agitate, mix, pump, pipe and spread. 


The High Performance BAUER 
helical rotor pumps are self-priming 
and handle the thickest liquid 
manure without difficulty. Agitate 
pit or lagoon, pump into spreader 
tank or through irrigation pipe and 
spreader nozzles. 


MAIL COUPON 
below, or phone 
for full information. s 


Williamstown Irrigation Inc., Dept. A 

Williamstown, N.Y. 13493 

Rush info: [J Liquid Manure Disposal Equip. 
O Irrigation Equipment 


Phone: 315/964-2214 


Name 
Address 
City 


HARRIS SEEDS 


ITS AMAZING... 
A “NAKED-SEEDED” PUMPKIN! 


Hull-less seeds, delightful as snacks, high in pro- 
teins. Small pumpkins produce quantities of seed, 








IRRIGATION, INC. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WILLIAMSTOWN, N.Y. 13493 | 


perfectly delicious raw or roasted... and it’s ‘‘naked”’ 
seed that requires no tedious shelling. 


‘ror FREE 1976 CATALOG 


Straight-forward descriptions and hundreds of 
illustrations of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
7 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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SAV 
BIG DOLLARS NOW 
I Fos. 


40’x68..::::56,465. 


This ALL STEEL BUILDING offer comes complete ek LARGE DOUBLE 
DOOR and ENDWALLS and expires when current inventory is depleted! 


CALL COLLECT OR MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DETAILS! 


TELEPHONE 





NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY/TOWN 

DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
SIZE OF BUILDING—WIDTH 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS 


f/o DURAFORM STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 
209 Oswego Street, Liverpool, New York 13088 
Call Collect (315) 451-0282 


ZIP CODE 


xX LENGTH 


AANY - 12/75 








Chestnuts — The American Chestnut 
was one of the most valuable trees 
in our forests until destroyed by 
blight, and for 50 or 60 years, folks 
have been trying to find blight-re- 
sistant strains that would make it 
possible for the chestnut to make a 
permanent comeback. 

Earl Douglass (Red Creek, New 
York 13143) reports that he has quite 
a number of nut-bearing hybrid 
chestnut trees which are the result 
of cross-pollination between the 
American and Manchurian varieties 

. American color, shape and flavor; 
Manchurian size and blight-resistance 

.. plus early bearing and vigor that 
surpasses either parent. 

A limited amount of seed nuts and 
seedlings will be available this fall. 
If you are interested, write to Mr. 
Douglass for information. 


Muka—A_ coarse powder made 
from the dried needles of pine and 
other conifers, and called “muka,” 
is being tested as an animal feed 
supplement by Dr. Harold Young, 
director of the Complete Tree In- 
stitute at the University of Maine. To 
this researcher, muka is also a po- 
tential million-dollar industry. Tree 
harvesters in Maine, for example, 
leave tons of potential muka on the 
forest floor each year. 

Young learned about muka during 
a trip to the Soviet Union, where 
more than 120,000 tons of the feed 
supplement are produced and used in 
animal feed every year. Every ton 
of muka releases a ton of grain for 
human food. Nutritious but not de- 
licious, muka is usually fed in small 
quantities ranging from 2 to 5% of 
an animal’s total feed intake. 

Young also hopes to have muka 
tested as a feed supplement for sup- 
plement for chickens. Research also 
indicates promise for uses in pharma- 
cology, medicine, cosmetics and 
veterinary fields. Says Young, “We've 
just begun to tap the valuable assets 
available through the intelligent use 
of our forests.” 


Forestland — Your woodland and the 
possibilities it offers is the subject 
of a new publication called “Your 
Forestland: Profit/Enjoyment.” This 
booklet is designed to encourage you 
to begin a management program to 
help your land reach its potentials 
of productivity, usefulness and in- 
creased value. Get your free copy 
from: Information and Education 
Office, Northeastern Area, State and 
Private Property, 6816 Market Street, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 19082. = 





Dates to Remember 


Conference — The annual New York 
State Processing Vegetable Confer- 
ence will be held February 17-19, 
1976 at the Hilton Inn on the cam- 
pus of the Rochester Institute of 


Technology, Rochester, New York. 


This year’s conference will include 
individual crop sessions for snap 


beans, sweet corn, cabbage, bects 
and carrots. 

Principal speakers on Wednesdiy 
the 18th will include Max Brunk, 
professor of marketing at Cornell 
University, and Edwin Crosby, ci- 
rector of the agricultural divisicn 
of the National Canners Association. 
Banquet speaker that evening will 
be New York State’s commission:r 
of agriculture, John Dyson. 

After the first of the year, a de- 
tailed program will be availab'e 
from: Robert Becker, Hedrick Hall, 
NYS Agricultural Experiment  Ste- 
tion, Geneva, New York 14456. 


Dairy Days — What’s in store for 
dairymen in ’76 will be a main topi: 
of discussion at the annual Dairy 
Days, January 13-14, at the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences at Cornell. 

The latest research and manage- 
ment information on feeding, hous- 
ing, milk management, dairy cattle 
reproduction and forage crop. pro- 
duction will be presented. Members 
of the College staff will be on hand 
to discuss special problems a dairy 
farmer may have. 

Dairymen are urged to check witli 
county agricultural agents for forms 
to pre-register for Dairy Days by 
January 1. fi 


Agway 
growing 


Sales and earnings hit all-time 
records during Agway’s last fiscal 
year, it was reported at the organi- 
zation’s recent annual meeting. The 
“billion-dollar barrier” was breached 
... annual sales totaling $1,000,702,- 
000. Net margins of $17.5 million 
after taxes were on target with an 
earning ceiling imposed by Agway 
directors of 1.75 cents per dollar of 
sales. Patronage refunds to the tune 
of $2.5 million were returned to 
members. 

Although sales were $131 million 
above the previous year, $100 mil 
lion of that increase was accounted 
for by inflation. 

Membership in Agway now stands 
at 117,000, up by 4,000 from th: 
year before, and substantially abov 
the 85,000 members when the organi 
zation was put together in 1964. 

Six directors, all incumbents, were 
reelected: J. Warren Braley, Cha- 
tham, New York: Ralph Winsor. 
Harpursville, New York... three 
Keystone Staters, Richard Croner, 
Berlin; Donald Pease, Susquehanna 
County; Benjamin Wineka, Red Lion 

.and Paul Varney, North Turner, 
Maine. 

Executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager Ronald Goddard pre- 
dicted a challenging year ahead for 
Agway and its members, but ex- 
pressed long-range optimism for agri- 
culture and the nation. He believes 
that farm supplies for production 
purposes will be adequate in the 
coming year, but the production of 
nitrogen (involving natural gas) is 
clouded by uncertainty. 

The theme of the annual meeting 
... Agriculture: America’s Strength 
for 200 Years”...ties in with the 
celebration of the United States 
Bicentennial. = 
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Our traditional Christmas Eve 
raenu went out the window when 
our first-born had his first taste of 
oyster stew. We 
hadn’t known 
that one so 
young could say 
] ‘yecch.” Oyster 
}stew on Christ- 
mas Eve hardly 
| seemed a tradi- 
tion to keep 
| when one-third 
] of the family did not approve. 

Since that time there has been no 
set menu, and it has been a good 
j] thing. Christmas Eve has found us 
in many places, with varied cooking 
equipment and available ingredients, 
and with many or few around our 
table. The constants seem to be that 
the day before Christmas is busy and 
that an air of festivity prevails. 

Christmas Eve always seems like 
a good time to invite others to share 
the meal and evening. We often 
include people who are away from 
home for the Holidays for the first 
time or couples whose kids have just 
flown the nest. With visiting family, 
the group can get to be sizeable. 
Thus I choose a simple menu for 
this sometimes complex guest list. 

Many families attend a church 
service at some time during the 
evening, and this may make a dif- 
ference in your menu. In our case, 
we go to an early service; if all our 
guests are going with us, I split the 
neal “down the middle” and serve 
dessert after church. We have been 
| known to pick up a few “extras” at 
the service and bring them along for 
dessert. 

I am going to suggest several 
menus that might be appropriate 
for Christmas Eve, keeping in mind 
the complexities of the situation. If 
you are having turkey or goose for 
Christmas dinner, you will likely not 
want to serve fowl the evening be- 
fore. If the next day’s dinner features 
another main course, however, the 
following menu would be good. 
Recipes are given for starred items. 





*Crunchy Chicken Casserole 
Buttered Broccoli 
Tossed Vegetable Salad 
Italian Bread or Homemade Rolls 
*Orange Sherbet-Chocolate Shavings 
Christmas Cookies 


This is a simple menu, and it is 
oossible for the cook to do much 
of the work ahead of time or assign 
it to helpers. It is also possible to 
expand or contract the amounts and 
/ to handle the leftovers with a mini- 
' mum of fuss. The last point is im- 
_ portant because who needs Christmas 
_ Eve’s turkey carcass mingling with 
Christmas Day’s ham in the refrig- 
) erator? 
| The chicken or turkey meat for 
| the casserole could be cooked and 
diced and frozen way ahead; you 
_ might even have some of the Thanks- 
_ giving turkey stored in the freezer. I 
_ keep broth or stock in the freezer 
_ (frozen in cup blocks) and find it 
_ handy many times. 

' The cashews for this recipe need 
_ not be whole ones, as they are quite 
| expensive. In some stores, especially 
| specialty shops, broken nuts are 
| available and taste just the same. 
| When I shop in a town where I can 
get these, I buy plenty and stash 
them in the freezer. That keeps 
them fresh until needed, and it also 
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Carrots have been added to the Beef Burgundy pictured here, and the yeast 
rolls have been baked in a handsome bubble loaf. 


Ideas for your 


Christmas Eve Supper 


keeps them. Though we are gluttons 
for cashews, we are too lazy to walk 
to the basement freezer to get a 
handful on the sly. 


CRUNCHY CHICKEN CASSEROLE 


1 can chow mein noodles (3 0z.) 

1 cup cashew nuts 
1% cups cooked chicken or turkey 

1 can condensed mushroom soup 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 
% cup milk or chicken stock, approx. 

Combine half of the noodles and 
cashews with the chicken or turkey, 
which has been cut in cubes. Add 
mushroom soup, soy sauce and milk 
or broth. Mix and add more liquid 
if needed. Check the seasonings 
before adding salt, remembering 
that the noodles, cashews and soy 
sauce all contain salt. 

Put in a greased 1'-quart shallow 
casserole; top with the remaining 
noodles and nuts. Bake in a 350° 
oven for 30 minutes. Serves 6. 


ORANGE SHERBET — 
CHOCOLATE SHAVINGS 


This is really not a recipe because 
I would be the last person to suggest 
that you make your own orange 
sherbet for Christmas Eve. Buy it! 
Also get a bar of semi-sweet choco- 
late and keep it at room temperature. 
Grate chocolate, using a fine grater, 
onto waxed paper. At dessert time, 
serve sherbet in a pretty dish and 
sprinkle chocolate over the top. By 
Christmas Eve there should be no 
shortage of cookies, and they can 
be passed. 


Alternate Menu 


If a chicken or turkey casserole 
is not compatible with your plan 
for Christmas dinner, let me suggest 
that you substitute Beef Bourguignon, 
which is just a fancy way of saying 
Beef Burgundy. The bit of wine in 
the dish does make it special. As far 
as the cost and preparation effort 
go, however, they are modest indeed. 
The menu might be something like 
this: 


by Charlotte Bruce 


“Beef Burgundy 
*Rice Pilaf Style 
Green Beans 
Tossed Vegetable Salad 
Italian Bread or Homemade Rolls 
“Chocolate Ice Cream- 
Mint Candy Chips 
Christmas Cookies 
You'll note a certain similarity to 
the previous menu. Actually, the 
vegetables, and desserts are inter- 
changeable. You can do fancier 
things in each department, but my 
main idea was to keep it simple. 


BEEF BURGUNDY 


3 tablespoons butter or margarine 
12 small onions or 3 medium ones, 
quartered 
Mushrooms, whatever you can afford 
2 pounds lean beef, cut in 1’ cubes 
Red wine and water 
1% tablespoons flour 
14 teaspoons salt 
6 peppercorns 
1 bay leaf 
4 teaspoon whole thyme 

Sauté onions and mushrooms (if 
you are using fresh ones) in the but- 
ter or margarine. Remove them from 
the pan and then brown chunks of 
beef. When beef is browned, put it 
in a casserole with a good lid and 
sprinkle with the flour, salt, pepper- 
corns, bay leaf and thyme. 

Cover meat with a mixture of % 
part wine and one part water. Rinse 
the pan in which you have browned 
the meat with some of this mixture 
and add it to the casserole. Cover 
casserole and place it in a 300° oven. 
Cook for about an hour, then add 
the onions and mushrooms. Cook 
about an hour longer, or until meat 
is tender. 

If you have used a tender cut of 
meat such as round steak, the time 
could be less. I use chuck frequently 
and cook it longer. The size of meat 
cubes also enters into the time fac- 
tor. Serves 4 to 6. 

The following method of cooking 
rice is much easier and more reliable 
than boiling (unless you have a rice 
cooker), particularly when you are 
entertaining and it is hard to predict 


the exact time the meal will be 
served. The container in which you 
prepare this rice is important, but 
flexible. 

If you want to do the whole job 
in the oven, then choose a casserole 
with a good lid. You can do it on 
top of the stove, but then must have 
a really heavy pan with a good lid. 
Some crockpots would work well, 
too. 

The important things to remember 
are that the rice is going to absorb 
the liquid and that the kernels are 
going to stay separate because you 
have coated them with the fat. The 
rice will “stand” better, as it does 
not get gummy. 

RICE PILAF STYLE 
1 cup raw rice (I prefer long grain) 
2 tablespoons margarine or butter 
2 cups beef or chicken stock or water 

Salt to taste 

Melt fat in the container and stir 
in the raw rice. Stir until all rice 
kernels are coated with fat. Add 
liquid and seasonings, making certain 
that all rice kernels are submerged. 
If you don’t watch this, you are apt 
to find an uncooked kernel as you 
eat and get a real jaw jolt. Cover 
and place in a 350° oven. Bake about 
30 minutes, or until tender. 

If you are preparing the rice and 
it has an oven companion such as 
the Beef Burgundy, the 300° oven 
temperature is fine, but allow 20. 
minutes or so extra cooking time. 
Check the dish occasionally and if 
rice is getting dry but isn’t done, 
add some more liquid. If it is done 
but there is too much liquid, simply 
remove the lid and allow it to evapo- 
rate. 

As with the orange sherbet, the 
chocolate ice cream would be store- 
bought. For the mint chips, start 
with either broken candy canes or 
the little red and white striped hard 
peppermint candies. I put the candy 
in a tough plastic bag (which this 
process will ruin) and bash it with a 
rolling pin. Candy canes are a little 
easier to do. 


Everything Done Ahead 

There have been times in our 
household when planes were to be 
met and other such happy tasks to 
do that cooking had to take a “back 
seat.” Because the cook was spending 
most of the day before Christmas 
in the car, the cooking almost had 
to be done in said back seat! For 
times like that, here are some orga- 
nized ideas for a fast meal. 

*Holiday Cocktail 
Ham and Cheese Platter 
Homemade Whole-wheat or Rye Bread 
*Super Salad 
Baked Beans 
Mixed Frozen Fruit Compote 

A hot drink to start this meal is 
great. I first enjoyed this one with 
Florence and Joe Brownell in Fair- 
port, New York, on the kind of a 
cold day that can roll off Lake On- 
tario and chill one to the bone. It’s 
nice served in coffee mugs in the 
living room before you gather at the 
table. 


HOLIDAY COCKTAIL 

1-46 oz. can V-8 Vegetable Juice Cock- 
tail 

1-6 oz. can frozen orange juice con- 
centrate 


Heat the V-8 juice until it almost 
simmers; add the orange juice un- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Each island in the South Pacific is spectacularly beautiful. Moorea is 


dominated by awesome volcanic peaks which tower above the blue waters 


of Cook's Bay. 


Vacation with us 


In Paradise 


How would you like to spend five 
weeks in Paradise this winter, away 
from the snow and cold, icy blasts 
of our Northeast- 
ern winter? You 
can do just that 
by joining our nt 
South Pacific 
Holiday from 
February 21 to 
March 26. You 
will see the main 
tourist spots, as 
well as other beautiful places seldom 
visited by strangers. Here are just a 
few highlights of this once-in-a-life- 
time vacation. 

Our group gathers in Los Angeles, 
and we board a south-bound UTA 
French Airlines luxury aircraft for 
a nonstop flight to Tahiti and then 
a quick hop to Bora Bora. James 
Mitchner calls Bora Bora “the most 
beautiful island in the world.” Each 
“room” in our hotel is a Polynesian- 
style, thatched-roof bungalow. 

Moorea is a lovely island with 
awesome volcanic peaks towering 
above blue waters of Cook’s Bay. 
A few things we'll see here are a 
Chinese trading store, government 
experimental farms and a_ vanilla 
plantation. 

Next comes beautiful Tahiti, which 
means “South Pacific” to many 
people. As well as enjoying the 
spectacular scenery, we'll visit Gau- 
guin Museum, the Botanical Gardens 
and many other places. 

Leaving Tahiti, we cross the in- 
ternational date line and arrive in 
Australia “tomorrow.” We continue 
to Hobart in historic Tasmania. 
We'll also visit Port Arthur which 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


began as a prisoners’ settlement in 
1830 and see the Tessellated Pave- 
ment, Blowhole, Tasman’s Arch and 
Devil's Kitchen. 

Melbourne is a city of dignity 
and elegance, with the Yarra River 
meandering between grassy banks 
close to the city’s center. Beautiful 
parks and gardens take up nearly a 
quarter of the downtown area. We'll 
see Captain Cook’s cottage shipped 
from England in 1934 and faithfully 
reconstructed in Fitzroy Gardens. 
Well visit the Healesville wild life 
sanctuary, the picturesque Blue 
Dandenong Ranges and Phillip Is- 
land, a sanctuary for koalas, seals, 
mutton birds and fairy penguins. 

Our visit to Australia continues 
with a flight to Canberra, the na- 
tion’s capital and one of the few in 
the world which is totally planned. 
Highlights of our stay here include 
the Australian War Memorial, Na- 
tional Library, Mt. Ainslie Lookout 
and a cruise on Lake Burley Griffin. 

We'll fully explore Sydney, the 
South Pacific’s largest and liveliest 
metropolis. We'll especially enjoy 
a sunset cruise, as evening falls on 
Sydney, and a trip to the famous 
Koala Bear Sanctuary, where we'll 
not only see the cuddly little fellows 
but kangaroos and emus as well. 

Next comes Cairns located on the 
world-famous Great Barrier Reef. 
We'll see beautiful coral formations 
and many species of underwater life 
on our visit to Green Island. We'll 
also visit the Underwater Observa- 
tory, Marineland and the Great Bar- 
rier Reef Theater. 

Brisbane is a sub-tropical city and 
the capital of Queensland. While 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 
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here, we'll see Australia’s “Gold 
Coast” with its beautiful beaches, 
surfing areas and luxurious resorts. 

From Brisbane we fly over the 
Tasman Sea to the quaint city of 
Christchurch on the South Island of 
New Zealand. This is said to be the 
most British town outside England. 
Well fly to magnificent Mt. Cook 
and then go to the resort town of 
Te Anau and make an excursion 
through spectacular mountain and 
fjordland scenery to Milford Sound. 

We spend a day in Queenstown 
and then fly to Rotorua on New 
Zealand’s North Island to see the 
boiling mud pools, geysers and 
springs for which this place is fa- 
mous. Here, too, are Maori settle- 
ments where descendants of early 
Polynesian navigators have preserved 
much of their cultural past — their 
way of living, carvings, music and 
dances. 

On our way to Auckland, we stop 
at Waitomo Caves to see the unique 
Glowworm Grotto, where the cav- 
ern’s entire roof is studded with 
lights of a million glowworms. We'll 
see all the sights of Auckland itself, 
including the Museum of Transport 
& Technology, a visit to a local 
vineyard for wine tasting, and the 
magnificent view of the city from 
Mt. Atkinson. 

Seldom on the tourist route, the 
Kingdom of Tonga is the only re- 
maining Polynesian kingdom. Its 
carefully preserved traditions are 
still revered by song, dance and cere- 
mony, defying awareness of the 
20th Century. The Tongans are well 
known for their tapa cloth, and you'll 
see the famed flying foxes which may 
be hunted only by members of the 
Royal Family. 

Our home in Fiji will be the de- 
luxe Fijian-Yanuca Island Resort on 
the Island of Viti Levu. We'll see 
all the interesting places in Fiji and 
have time to shop in Suva, long 
known to steamship travelers as the 
shopping center of the Pacific. 

Arriving in Western Samoa, we 
will again have crossed the interna- 
tional date line and gained back the 
day we lost earlier. The drive from 
the airport to Apia, the capital city, 
is truly spectacular, one of the most 
beautiful in the South Pacific. Before 
leaving for home, we have a brief 
visit to Pago Pago in American 
Samoa, where a pleasant program 
has been planned for us. 

We're sure you can understand 
that it is impossible to adequately 
describe this trip to the South Seas’ 
enchanting islands in such a short 
space. There are many, many things 
we have had to omit. We just hope 
you will send for the free, illustrated 
leaflet and plan to be with us when 
we leave for Paradise on February 21. 


A Reminder 

If you act immediately, you can 
still join our Rail & Sea Around 
America trip, featuring a 16-day 
cruise on the Royal Viking Star. 
Dates are December 28 to January 
21. We will, of course, go through 
the Panama Canal, and ports of call 
are Mazatlan, Puerto Vallarta, Car- 
tagena, Curacao and Montego Bay. 

On the West Coast we will see 
the Parade of Roses, visit Disneyland 
and other places of interest near Los 
Angeles, also San Diego’s Sea World 
and the famous Mission San Juan 


Capistrano. Make your reservation 
at once! 

Then, there’s our wonderful Caril). 
bean Cruise from February 21 to 
March 2. Our ship will be the beav- 
tiful S.S. Federico C. of Italian regi:- 
try, and we will sail from Ft. Laude:- 
dale. Ports of call for this cruise are 
San Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Caracas, Curacao and Montego Bay. 

Last but certainly not least is ovr 
fabulous African Safari from Fel- 
ruary 5 to March 2. We hope you 
read about it in the November issue 
and are planning to be with us. \ 
few highlights of this once-in-a-life- 
time vacation are Johannesburg, Cap > 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, Victoria 
Falls, Mt. Kenya, National Parks 
and Game Reservations in Keny. 
and Tanzania, Mt. Kilimanjaro an‘ 
the Indian Ocean. Truly, there’s no 
trip quite like it! a 





Christmas Eve..... 
(Continued from page 1°) 
diluted and reheat to serve. 

Florence Brownell says this can 
also be served cold, but she much 
prefers it hot. 

With the ham and cheese platter, 
you can take the really easy way out 
and buy sliced ham at the store, or 
you can bake a canned ham aheac 
of time. When you select the cheese 
aim for a little variety, especially i 
there are guests. Offer both mild anc 
strong types if possible. 

Again if there is time ahead, home: 
made bread is a real treat and couk 
be baked and frozen well in advance 
of Christmas Eve. If there isn’t time, 
make the effort to get breads that 
have some character. 

The Super Salad is quite sweet 
and rich —in general, not the kind 
I would serve with a big meal. Ii 
is almost a dessert. It seems just 
right with this meal, however. 

Please note this recipe makes < 
huge amount, 16 servings. If yo 
want to make a half batch, that’ 
fine with me, but you must figuré 
out what to do with that remaining 
half can of sweetened condensec 
milk. ’d make the whole batch and 
give a friend a container of it for 
Christmas present if I couldn’t us: 
it all at home. 


SUPER SALAD 
2 small packages lime gelatine 
1 12 oz. box cottage cheese, drained 
1 20 oz. can crushed pineapple 
1 cup chopped nuts, optional 
1 cup mayonnaise or salad dressing 
2 tablespoons horseradish, heaping 
1 can sweetened condensed milk (Eagl« 


brand) 
Make up the gelatine as usual. 
substituting the pineapple juice 


drained from crushed pineapple for 
the cold water. Place gelatin in 
refrigerator until it starts to set, then 
stir in the other ingredients. Chill 
until firm. Makes about 16 servings. 

I do hope that in these ideas of- 
fered here you will find some that 
add to the joy I wish for you and 
yours this Holiday Season. # 





HAIKU FOR CHRISTMAS 


Black sky at midnight. 
One gleam shines from a manger, 
Light in the darkness. 


by Mildred Goff 
American A griculturist, December, 1975 





by, George and Katy Abraham ~~~ 


We wish each reader of AA the 
happiest of holidays and trust that 
1976 will be kind to you all. 


Storing Apples 


The bumper crop of apples has 
induced many home owners to store 
the fruit in their cellars. Most of to- 
day’s homes lack 
the dirt” cellar 
floor or cool base- 
ment our older 
homes had. In 
the older homes 
it was possible to 
keep apples and 
potatoes all win- 
ter because the 
cellars didn’t dry out. They were 
cooler also, since there were few 
heating pipes running through them. 
If you have a cellar-way that doesn't 
freeze, it makes a fine storage place 
for apples, potatoes and other pro- 
duce. 

One reason why apples do not 
store well is they are often picked 
too early. If picked before it is really 
mature, the apple can shrivel, dry 
out and turn brown. On the other 
hand, the apple that’s ready to eat 
when it comes off the tree is too 
ripe to keep well in home storage. 
Apples picked at the proper time 
and stored as close to 32 degrees F. 
as possible ( a tough feat today) will 
maintain high quality under storage 
for a long while. 

The key factor in ripening fruits 
or vegetables is ethylene gas. All 
plant tissues produce this gas, and 
especially large amounts are given 
off by tomatoes, apples, pears, melons 
and many other fruits, as well as 
vegetables. Ethylene speeds up the 
ripening process; it triggers the 
softening and changes in flavor, 
aroma and color that are associated 
with ripeness. 

If you can keep a low ethylene 
content in the atmosphere around 
your crops, you can prevent the pro- 
duce ripening too fast. Commercial 
growers use the “CA” method (con- 
trolled atmosphere) to keep fruit all 
winter. Home gardeners can reduce 
the effects of “ethylene by storing 
high ethylene producers away from 

‘gas sensitive” crops such as root 
crops and leafy vegetables. Root 
crops, such as carrots, tend to de- 
velop a bitter flavor. 

It’s interesting to note that you 
can force a bromeliad (a pineapple 
for example) to bloom by putting it 
in a plastic bag with an apple. Ethy- 
lene produced by the apple stimu- 
lates the plant to blossom. You can 
hurry up the ripening of mangoes 
and avocados the same way. If you 
want green bananas or green toma- 
toes to ripen faster, place them in- 
side a paper bag; they release ethyl- 
ene gas which hastens ripening. 

Did you ever try our trick for 
keeping potatoes from sprouting in 
storage? Put apples with them. Tests 
at Ohio State University show that 
apples giving off ethylene gas halt 
the sprouting. If the bag is paper or 
paper-lined, one apple per bag is 
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enough. You can use 10 pounds of 
apples per bushel of potatoes if the 
spuds are stored loose. 


Poinsettia Care 


Your holiday poinsettia will give 
you extra mileage if you (1) Keep 
the soil uniformly moist at all times. 
Do not let it get dry even once, or 
leaves may turn brown, curl and 
drop. (2) Grow it in a bright window 
but not in direct sun. (3) Keep it 
away from radiators, registers or 
drafty places. (4) Keep it cool at 
night; move to a sun porch where 
the temperature is around 65 degrees. 

In May you can cut the plant back 
and set it outdoors for the summer. 
Keep it watered during the summer 
months. Our modern varieties are 
better keepers than older ones, and 
you may want to continue growing 
your plant in the house. 


White Fly Control 


Check your house plants for “fly- 
ing dandruff” or white fly insect, one 
of the worst pests in the home or 
greenhouse. Tests at the University 
of Hlinois show that the greenhouse 
white fly can tell colors; it is strong- 
ly attracted to yellow and green and 
repelled by blue and violet. 

Dr. Ralph E. Webb, U.S.D.A. en- 
tomologist, has cleaned up white fly 
infestation in small hobby-type green- 
houses by using yellow cards through- 
out the structure. The cards were 
coated with a sticky, tacky, color- 
less material. This product held the 
white flies that were attracted by the 
yellow cards. 

Dr. Richard K. Linquist, ento- 
mologist at Ohio State University, 
says that people working in glass 
houses should not wear yellow 
clothes. They can act as a carrier 
for the white fly from one green- 
house to another. 

Home owners can hang fly papers 
or ribbons near their plants to catch 
the white flies. Also, spray the under- 
side of the leaves with a detergent 
solution. Don’t be impatient! White 
fly has several generations and while 
you can kill the adults, detergents 
and other materials do not destroy 
the eggs. a 


AA COOKBOOK 


American Agriculturist Cook- 
80 Best-Ever Recipes 
(36 pages) that appeared in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist during the time 
Alberta Shackelton was our Food 
Editor. Contains recipes for First 
Courses, Main Dishes, Vegetables, 
Salads and Salad Dressings, Bread 
and Rolls, Desserts of all kinds, 
Mealtime Extras and Holiday 
Foods. 

Send 50 cents plus a 10-cent 
stamp for each copy of the AA 
Cookbook you wish to receive. 
Address your order to American 
Agriculturist Cookbook, PO Box 
370, Ithaca, NY 14850. Makes an 
ideal stocking stuffer or a small 
remembrance for many people 
on your Christmas list. 


































Miller Nurseries 
‘76 Nursery Guide 


This valuable 40-page book tells how to beat 
the soaring cost of eating. Live better, eat bet- 
ter and pocket your savings. It's free to per- 
sons interested in growing stock of highest 
quality, at reasonable prices. 


NOW! 
VIRUS-FREE RASPBERRIES 


Best berry news in our time! Miller 
pioneers with heavy-producing TNO OOOOOOO. 


black and red raspberries that ( G ke Le gv suue 
end the “bugaboo” of crum- ae ; ANTIQUE 
bl thl berr| 

y, worthless berries. APPLES 


Miller grows a pure 
strain of Carpathian Bring back childhood mem- 
| ories with Millers ANTIQUE 

| APPLES! We offer the largest 
| selection anywhere of old-time 
| favories. They were (and are) 
great, but no longer grown 
commercially. Now grow them £ 
| in your own yard, Enjoy their | 
distinctive flavors, aromas. | 
| Canandaigua Quality, 3 to 4 ft. 
trees, incl. Golden Russet, 
|} Pound Sweet, Snow (Famuse), 
| Summer Rambo, Sheepnose, 
| Spitzenburg, others. Just ad- | 
ded: Seek- No- Further. 


a 





Walnuts — one of the 
few pure, hardy strains 
available. Miller offers 
quality blueberries: 
best and _  hardiest 
strawberries; grapes that 

made the Miller label a synonym 
for vine quality, a line of high- 
protein nuts. All are Canan- 
daigua Quality stock, meaning 
winter-hardy in Yankee Cli- 
mate. Fully described in free am 
'76 Nursery Guide. A treas- im 
ure trove of information and §% 
ideas. Yours for the asking. 


Canandaigua Quality 
DWARF HYBRID | 
FRUIT TREES | 
Pick extra-delicious, extra size | 
apples, pears, nectarines, peaches, cherries, plums | 
and apricots standing on the ground. No yard too | Name _ | 
small for basketsful of savory fruit. Eat it fresh. Pack | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Be 
e 
® 








FOR YOUR FREE NURSERY GUIDE, 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| TO Miller Nurseries, Dept. 922M 
West Lake Rd , 


Canandaigua, New York, 14424 


| ( Please send me your 40- page, full-color 
Nursery Guide for '76 


what's extra to enjoy the year ‘round. ADDRESS 
Canandaigua Quality trees are so vigorous some 
may bear this year. Good crops second year is nor- | city 
mal. Beautiful in bloom; easy to grow. 
Nothing equals the delicious taste of tree-fresh, , state _ ZIP 
vine-fresh fruit, sun-ripened before your eyes! co 


SPLIT LOGS 
with 
INCREDIBLE EASE! 


End the back-breaking chore of splitting logs 
— build this safe, efficient (only 1 gallon of 
gas per cord of wood) Log Splitter from our 
completely illustrated easy-to-follow plans — 
and save well over half the cost of commer- 
cial units. This portable unit will easily split 


myiite, 





all your wood, whether you use wood for 
heat or as a supplement to your heating 
plant. Earn money splitting wood for friends, 
neighbors. Plans also contain sources for the 
“hard-to-find'’ cylinder, hydraulic pump and 
valve. Send $5.00 today for LOG SPLITTER 


PLA 
NS: GARDEN WAY RESEARCH 
Dept. 5027-D , Charlotte, Vt. 05445 





WK vias Hens 


| eae Every type & size 


Nak Lee FREE 


N 3 trailer ea ene, 
“hk TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


- _ WRITE US TODAY 


Teetiable "51113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J.| 





ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 


FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 





If the tiller youie been using has its revolving 
bludes in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won't ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT® 
Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 
yee blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS — and is SO EASY to use you guide it | 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
You do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving ee 
prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! It 
leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 
tangling! The TROY-BILT@ is now in its 14th 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 
instead of TORTURE from now on, please clip 
this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We’ll send complete details, including 
[pees and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 


Dept. 5027-D 
102nd ane eset Ninth Ave., Lee N.Y. VeeeetaS od 
cma 


When writing to advertisers be sure 





to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





PREPARE FOR THE 
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Pictured with Home Editor Augusta Chapman and Marion Hoffman, co-di- 
rectors of the Rolled Sugar Cookie Contest, are the winners present at State 
Grange Session when their names were announced. They are left to right — 
front row, Mrs. Edward Butzer, Doris Mason, Ida Steiner and Irene Talbot; 
back row, Augusta Chapman, Loie Husted, Lorraine Williams, Carol Hall, 
Elinor Chapman, Gladys Shipman, Mrs. Lloyd Ware and Marion Hoffman. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
NEW YORK STATE GRANGE 


Rolled Sugar Cookie 





First-place winner, Mrs. 
Irene Talbot, had her 
choice of the nine grand 
prizes and chose the $250 
cash award, which was giv- 
en by Agway Inc. 






Photos: George S. Bolster 


NEW YORK STATE GRANGE 


Singer Portable 


Sewing Machine 


260 Cash Award 





Winner No. 2, Mrs. Carol 
Hall, chose the Singer sew- 
ing machine as her grand 
prize. This was a gift from 
New York State Grange. 


Mrs. Gladys Shipman, 3rd- 
place winner, took home 
the Sunbeam Mixmaster 
which she received from In- 
ternational Multifoods. 











Irene Talbot Wi 


“You've made my day, my night, 
and tomorrow too!” exclaimed Irene 
Talbot when I finally convinced her 
she had won first prize in the Rolled 
Sugar Cookie Contest, co-sponsored 
by American Agriculturist and New 
York State Grange. Winners are 
usually surprised when they receive 
the good news, but Mrs. Talbot was 


sure someone was playing a joke on 
her! 


Mrs. Talbot is a member of Green- 
field Grange No. 807 in Saratoga 
County. As the No. 1 winner, she 
had her choice of the nine grand 
prizes and chose the $250.00 cash 
award which was a gift from Agway 
Inc. She also received $20.00 from 
American Agriculturist and $3.00 
from State Grange. The latter is an 
entry prize given to each winner 
taking part in the state finals. 


In addition, Mrs. Talbot and each 
of the top ten winners received the 
following gifts: A case of Blue Boy 
vegetables from C-B Foods, a Ched- 
dar Treasure Chest Dairylea cheese 
assortment from Dairylea Coopera- 
tive, two pounds of Maxwell House 
Coffee and three cans of Interna- 
tional Coffee from General Foods 
Kitchens, and two boxes of Sterling 
table salt from International Salt 
Company. 

I'm not sure if Irene Talbot is 
just naturally a very enthusiastic 
person or if she was still “up in the 
clouds” from the excitement, but it 
was fun to talk with her. She told 
me she had baked a lot of cookies 
and kept adjusting a very old recipe 
until the cookies turned out the way 
she wanted them. “It was a chal- 
lenge, and I loved every minute of 
it,’ she said, “but one thing abso- 
lutely necessary is to have a hus- 
band who will put up with you!” 


Ransom Talbot, the “long-suffer- 
ing” husband, had made a bargain 
with his wife soon after their mar- 
riage. Irene loved dogs and was 
active in the local Kennel Club; 
Ransom was a loyal Granger. He 
offered to join the Kennel Club if 
Irene would join the Grange. She 
agreed and has now been a Granger 
for 37 years. I'm sure both orga- 


The Mini Monarch 
‘Speed Oven,’ a gift 
from Malleable Iron 
Range Co., was won by 
Mrs. Margaret Stafford 
whose cookies placed 
fourth. 


nizations profited from that bargair 
Winner No. 2 

Second-place winner was foun: 
to be Mrs. Carol Hall, a membe 
of Keshequa Grange in Livingstor 
County. From the other eight avail 
able grand prizes, Mrs. Hall selectec 
the Singer portable sewing machine 
given by New York State Grange 
She received $15.00 in cash fron 
American Agriculturist, $3.00 fron 
State Grange, and the grocery gift: 
listed above. 

The Halls live on a Century farm 
and are part-time farmers now. They 
have two daughters, and one of them 
used the favorite family recipe for 
sugar cookies in the Subordinate 
contest. She came in third. Carol 
picked a recipe at random from a 
Grange cookbook, won first prize, 
and then stayed with this recipe 


for the Pomona contest and the state 
finals. Carol was also 7th-place win- 
ner in the 1968 Doughnut Contest. 


Third-place Winner 

Mrs. Gladys Shipman of North 
Barton Grange in Tioga County was 
declared Winner No. 3. Mrs. Ship- 
man’s grand prize was the Sunbeam 
Mixmaster, a gift from International 
Multifoods, makers of Robin Hood 
flour. She also received $14.00 in 
cash and the grocery prizes. 

Mrs. Shipman baked cookies at 
home on Thursday and then baked 
two more batches after reaching her 
daughter’s home in Saratoga County. 
She entered the cookies baked at 
home. Like Carol Hall, Mrs. Shipman 
took parts from several recipes and 
worked on the cookies until she feels 
her recipe is really an original. (We 
will try to print some of these top 
recipes in future issues.) 

The Shipmans are retired farm- 
ers, have celebrated their 51st wed- 
ding anniversary and have six chil- 
dren, 16 grandchildren and_ three 
great-grandchildren. Mrs. Shipman 
said all the family had been rooting 
for her and that her husband and 
grandson were more excited than 
she was. 


Winner No. 4 
The Monarch Mini “Speed Oven, 


Three home economics teachers judged the 
Sugar Cookie Contest. Pictured left to right are !\ 
Vetter, Connie Kirkpatrick and Joan Welch. 
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a gift from Malleable Iron Range 
Company, was chosen as grand prize 
by Winner No. 4, Mrs. Margaret 
Stafford from Clinton County. Mrs. 
Stafford joined Peru Grange in 1912; 
der parents were charter members 
of that Grange. 

77 years young, Mrs. Stafford did 
aot feel like coming to Saratoga 
Springs, so we sent the oven home 
by her brother, Earl Everett. We 
know she'll enjoy using it to keep 
the cookie jar full. A three-year-old 
granddaughter lives nearby and visits 
regularly; her usual greeting is 
“Mommer I want cookie.” 


Sth and 6th-Place Winners 

Winner No. 5 was Mrs. Lorraine 
Williams from Onondaga County. 
She proudly took home the hand- 
some three-piece set of Samsonite 
luggage given by Farmers and 
Traders Life Insurance Company. 
A Granger for more than 25 years, 
Lorraine usually enters the baking 
contests. Her co-workers at Upstate 
Medical Center in Syracuse, where 
she has been Payroll Supervisor for 
12 years, benefited from this par- 
ticular contest. Lorraine said she 
practiced baking cookies quite a bit 
and often took some to the office. 
* In talking with Lorraine and her 
husband, Jim, it was interesting to 
learn they used to farm in Tomp- 
kins County, just “over the hill a 
piece” from where I live and that 
we knew quite a few of the same 
people. Jim is now Assistant Field 
Representative for the State De- 
partment of Fire Prevention & Con- 
trol in Albany. The Williamses have 
four daughters and one grandson. 

Cookies entered by Mrs. Angie 
Payne, a member of Wide Awake 
Grange in Ontario County, won 
sixth prize in the contest. We sent 
Mrs. Payne the Anscomatic 220 
Pocket Camera, which was a gift 
irom GAF Corporation. 


Winners No. 7, 8 and 9 

Another long-time Granger (for 
more than 40 years), Mrs. Ida Steiner 
from Genesee County was found 
to be Winner No. 7. The Steiners 
are dairy and cash crop farmers, 
living in the Steiner family home- 





okie Contest! 


by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


stead. They have been Grange 
deputies in the past and have a 
married son and four granddaugh- 
ters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steiner look forward 
to celebrating their 50th anniver- 
sary soon, so Ida was especially 
thrilled to receive the 4-piece Com- 
munity Coffee Service from Na- 
tional Grange Mutual Insurance 
Company. She could just picture 
how pretty it would look at their 
party. 

Eighth-place winner was Mrs. 
Mae Sanford, a member of Potter 
Hollow Grange in Albany County. 
Her grand prize was the elegant 
and versatile Sterling Silver Can- 
delabra, a gift from International 
Salt Company. 

Representing Erie County, Mrs. 
Edward Butzer came in ninth. She 
also took her cookie recipe from a 
Grange cookbook. Mrs. Butzer won 
the Singer Power Glide canister 
cleaner which was given by State 
Grange. “Talk about perfect tim- 
ing,” she said, “I almost bought a 
cleaner last week!” 

The Butzers are retired dairy 
farmers. Mrs. Butzer, a former 
schoolteacher and a city gal, said 
she had to “learn a whole lot in a 
little while” when she became a farm 
wife. 


Judges and Contest Directors 


Three area home economics teach- 
ers were judges for the contest finals. 
We sincerely appreciate the excel- 
lent job they did in the rather 
monotonous task of tasting and 
scoring each cookie entry individ- 
ually. Judges were Mrs. Joan Welch, 
Corinth; Mrs. Nancy Vetter, Porter 
Corners, and Mrs. Connie Kirk- 
patrick, Lake Luzerne. 

Mrs. Marion Hoffman from Barton 
in Tioga County, chairman of the 
State Grange Committee on Wom- 
en’s Activities, and I were co-direc- 
tors of the Rolled Sugar Cookie 
Contest. Two other members of the 
state committee—Mrs. Opal Sprague 
of Falconer and Mrs. Lucy Goodnoe 
from Corinth—helped us, as well as 
hundreds of women of the Pomona 
and Subordinate committees. a 


MRS. TALBOT’S ROLLED SUGAR COOKIES 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

4 teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoons baking powder 

¥ teaspoon nutmeg 
1% teaspoons grated orange rind 

% cup butter or other shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

2 tablespoons milk 

Sift flour once; measure flour, 
add baking powder, nutmeg and 
salt and sift again. Cream shorten- 
ing, sugar and orange rind thor- 
oughly. Add eggs and beat well. 


Add milk and dry ingredients 
alternately and blend. Chill until 
firm enough to roll. 

Roll to almost 44-inch thickness 
on slightly floured board. Cut with 
a 3-inch floured cutter; sprinkle 
with sugar. Bake on ungreased 
baking sheet in hot oven (400°) 
about 10 minutes. 


Fditor’s Note: This recipe is 
printed as Mrs. Talbot submitted 
it with her prize-winning cookies 
at the state finals. 





TOP WINNERS 


Irene Talbot, Greenfield Grange, Saratoga County 
Carol Hall, Keshequa Grange, Livingston County 
Gladys Shipman, North Barton Grange, Tioga County 
Margaret Stafford, Peru Grange, Clinton County 
Lorraine Williams, South Onondaga Grange, Onondaga County 
Angie Payne, Wide Awake Grange, Ontario County 

Ida Steiner, Corfu Grange, Genesee County 

Mae Sanford, Potter Hollow Grange, Albany County 
Edward Butzer, Collins Center Grange, Erie County 

10. Mrs. Clarence Landmesser, Veteran Grange, Chemung County 
11. Mrs. Naomi Sawn, Mohican Grange, Warren County 

12. Miss Naoma Osburn, Fairport Grange, Monroe County 

13. Mrs. Edith Elder, Scotch Church Grange, Schenectady County 
14. Mrs. Lloyd Ware, Parish Grange, Oswego County 

15. Mrs. Margaret Kuhl, Belfort Grange, Lewis County 

16. Mrs. Doris Mason, Climax Grange, Greene County 

17. Mrs. Clara Ripley, Florida Grange, Montgomery County 

18. Mrs. Pauline Cuykendall, Auburn Grange, Cayuga County 
19. Miss Sarah Nivison, Ulysses Grange, Tompkins County 

20. Mrs. Brita Dykeman, Elizaville Grange, Columbia County 

21. Mrs. Elinor Chapman, Wolcott Grange, Wayne County 

22. Mrs. Robert Bower, Pekin Grange, Niagara County 

23. Mrs. Loie Husted, Woodhull Grange, Steuben County 

24. Miss Linda Grosfent, Worcester Grange, Otsego County 

25. Mrs. Camilla Herrick, Miller Grange, Cortland County 


. Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
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5th-place winner, Mrs. 
Lorraine Williams, chose 
the set of Samsonite 
luggage given by Farm- 
ers and Traders Life In- 
surance Co. as her 
grand prize. 
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Winner No. 6, Mrs. 
Angie Payne, was 
awarded the 220 Pock- 
et Camera, which was a 
gift from GAF Corpora- 
tion. 


Mrs. Ida Steiner was winner No. 7. 
She received the Community Coffee 
Service from National Grange Mutual 
Insurance Co. 





The Singer canister cleaner, a gift from 
State Grange, went to Mrs. Edward 
Butzer, Winner No. 9. 
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in One Year! 
Quick-Bearing 


' Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 
take little space. 








Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Garden Guideond FD EE 


400 Gorgeous Color Pictures 
Show Plants in Garden Settings 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Lilacs, Blueberries, 
Strawberries, Seedless Grapes, Gladiolus 
Fast-growing, highest quality § 
plants at direct-to-you prices. 
Easy to plant, at far less cost 
than to hire it done. It’s easy 
to add hundreds of dollars 
to the value of your prop- 
erty. Write today. 
Money-Saving Specials 
and Free Gifts for You! 
KELLY BROS. 
112 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. L) 
j KELLY BROS., 112 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437! 
Send free and postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden I 
Guide & Nursery Catalog, with special offers. | 
(If west of Mississippi R., I enclose 50c) 
| PRINT: 7s6l 









DIRECT 
FROM THE 
GROWER 


FRUIT CATALOG 


Write for free copy of fruit & gar- 
den catalog from leading grower 
Ohne. 


Over 160 Fruit Varieties! 


Widest selection of virus-free 
strawberries, b!ueberries, raspber- 
ries, grapes. gooseberries, cur- 
rants, dwarf & standard fruit trees, 
asparagus, rhubarb, other plants & 
flowers. Unusual varieties such as 
climbing strawberries. boysenber- 
ries, dewberries, thornfree strains, 
etc. Special quantity rates. Send 
today! 


Our 139th Year 


DEAN FOSTER NURSERIES 
Box AA.12 . Hartford, Mich. 49057 





Burpee’s New 


1976 Garden 
Catalog 


FREE 


Featuring new, ex- 

citing vegetable and 
flower varieties. for 
the home gardener. .<# 


The new 184-page Burpee Garden Catalog 
is yours free. It is a comprehensive plant- 
ing and growing guide, with over 1400 
vegetables, flowers, fruits, shrubs, trees, 
and garden aids. Plus many helpful hints 
from Burpee’s horticulture experts on how 
to have a better, more productive garden. 
Send for your free Burpee Catalog today. 
Will be mailed to you in January 1976. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 6636Burpee Bldg.,Warminster, 
PA 18974; or Clinton, 1A 52732; or Riverside, CA 92502 


(Please write to nearest address) 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoee 8 
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World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Hel . Montana 59601 
ide ee aT RIL 


FRUIT TREES 


Many varieties. Standard and Dwarf. 
We supply many of the East’s leading 
fruit growers. Free circular. 


MAYO NURSERIES, Dept. AA 
Lyons, N.Y. 14489 
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YEAR-END TAX PLANNING can save income-tax dollars. 
Completely legal to delay sales until next year... or make 
purchases this year ... to modify net income for 1975, 
Investment tax credit on farm machinery is currently 10% 


-.. a purchase of $10,000 in machinery reduces a farmer's 


income tax by $1,000. 


SELL THE FARM to pay inheritance taxes? 
hecessary, say estate-management experts. 


Seldom 
Federal 


taxes can be spread overa 10-year period by most farm 
families ... and state inheritance taxes (in New York) 


over 4 years. 


Key advice by all estate- management specialists is for 
the family to plan ahead so the procedure is all figured out 


before the fateful day. 


SENCOR herbicide is now registered for both soybeans and 
potatoes. In short supply for 1975, it's due to be more 


available in '76. 


It kills a broad spectrum of weeds, but is especially 
effective against some hard-to-kill broadleaf weeds like 
morning glory, velvetleaf, and jimsonweed. 


DECEMBER MILK in Order 2 area (new York-New Jersey) 


is predicted to bring a blend price of $10.12 per cwt., 
reports NEDCO economist Chet Smith. 


EGG PRODUCERS finished voting on proposed nationwide 
research and promotion order on November 28. 


FERTILIZER INVENTORIES are up sharply compared to 
last year. Prices are weakening a bit, and early-order 


discounts can shave costs. 


AN INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNT can reduce 
income taxes ... but check out terms of IRA program 


alternatives. Some arrangements don't pay competitive 


return on investments. 
Peal NES CAA i 


CHANGING FEED abruptly forces a dairy cow to develop 


a modified set of bugs in her rumen... 


temporary drop in her production. 


and may result in 
Make changes gradually 


and in as small dimension as possible. 
4 


FOREIGN INVESTORS are buying ... and making plans to 
buy ... top-quality U.S. cropland as long-term invest- 
ments. Our stable government and enormously-productive 


agriculture are attractive. 


trend in land values. 


Prepare for continuing upward 


CENSUS DEFINITION of a farm has been changed to "any 
establishment from which $1,000 or more of agricultural 
product is sold or would normally be sold during a year." 
Previous definition was ''any place under 10 acres with 
annual agricultural sales of $250 or more, or any place of 
10 or more acres selling $50 or more." 

Number of U.S. farms as defined by census will shrink 





sharply as a result. 


FRUIT TREE and vineyard survey is being conducted 


November-December in New York State. 


Interviewers in 


early December will follow up mail survey made in 


November. 


RUMENSIN is new drug that boosts feed efficiency in beef 
cattle. Product has shown no cancer-causing properties, 


and has no withdrawal time. 


NOISE LEVELS in farming often exceed safe levels... 
especially grain dryers, chain saws, and even tractors. 
Far protectors are good investment, doctors say, when 


you're exposed to lots of noise. 


SIMPLE SEEDING MIXTURES with no more than 2 or 3 
species are still the recommendation of most college 


agronomists. 


WINTERIZE YOUR HORSE by worming it, advises 


extension vet Jim Wadsworth of Vermont. 
booster is also advisable annually. 


A tetanus 


HARRIS SEEDS: 


GET A FREE 
1976 
CATALOG 


Colorful 92-page catalog illustrates and 
describes hundreds of varieties of vege- 
tables and flowers. Many are available 
only from Harris Seeds—like our famous 
Moreton Hybrid tomato and Pioneer hy- 
brid carrot. For your free copy, send us 
your name and address on a postcard. 




























Harris Pioneer Hybrid Carrot 


Sweet, brittle and delicious! This vigorous 
quick-growing hybrid is the ideal carrot 
for your garden. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
6 Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624 













. : 
» Soft Answers 
F to Tough Problems 
DR. NAYLOR TEAT DILATORS... 


developed by a practicing veterinarian 
for his own herd... gently keeps sore 
teat ends open and in natural shape to 
maintain free milk flow. Act medicinally 
by slowly releasing medication from di- 
lator at teat end for prolonged antiseptic 
action. Every super-soft, chenille- 
wrapped Dr. Naylor Dilator is hand fin- |! 
ished and individually packaged by 
people who know and care about the | 
Dairy Business. 


Large Package (40 Dilators) 


DR. NAYLOR UDDER BALM... 


the modern antiseptic ointment for udder | 
@ 


« 
f 


! 


and teats that stays put! Relieves sore- 
ness, reduces congestion, softens udders 
and heals teats. Like all of the Dr. Naylor 
Dairy Dependables, Udder Balm is avail- 
able at drug, farm and feed stores or 
mailed post-paid: H. W. Naylor Co., 

e Morris, N.Y. 13808. Dept. AA-12 

9-0z. Tin 




















!'WWORK CLOTHES — COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls — blue, sizes 38-50 -$4.00 
Matching pants & shirts 51 ROE EERO OS 
Pants only 1.89 Shirts onlymese 1019 

witha Unlined jackets — 
Dark colors 36-42......000000..... $2.99 
Heavy twill pants—28-32.......... 1.75 
Ladies Smocks S-M.................. 1.00 

Short counter jackets, . 

aUE-SIZES ths Sse sees ue eas 1°39 

Shopcoats — white, 
SIZOs SB uA AU ee eins ee 200) 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 

No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors — Tan, 

Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 

sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 
PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 

P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


REGISTERED ANGUS COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Top bloodlines. Complete 
production records behind every animal. 
Willow Lane Farms, West Berne, N.Y. 
12191. 518/872-1189. 


ANGUS BREEDING HERD for sale, all or 
part. Call 716/772-2962. John Douglas, Gas- 
port, N.Y. 14067. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 














FOR SALE. 20 straws Angus semen, Curtis 
No. 40-AN-772. Elban Bordolier 18 of Moore. 
Write L. Cecil Horton, RD 1, Sayre, Pa. 
18840. Phone 717/888-5394. 


BABY CHICKS 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R. I. Reds. For broadbreasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


BEEF CATTLE 


BEEFALO BRED - Angus and crossbred cows. 
Begin calving Dec. 1. Priced to sell. Willow 
Lane Farms, West Berne, N.Y. 12191. 518/ 
872-1189. 











CHAROLAIS 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 


Best bloodlines & halter broke. Some 
Polled. Reasonable. Make excellent 4-H 
project. Call for appointment. 


SUNNYSIDE CHAROLAIS FARMS 
Barton, N. Y. 13734 
607/565-4457 








N. Y. S.'s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 

Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 

choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 

P.R.1. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 





CHIANINA 


CHIANINA 


Worlds largest breed of beef cattle 
known for easy calving and tremendous 
growth bulls, open and bred heifers and 
show steers for sale at all times. 

WILLOW LANE FARMS 
West Berne, N.Y. 12191 518/872-1189 


DOGS 











SHAFFNER “BORDER COLLIES” - Beauti- 
ful puppies and started dogs; 35 years breed- 
ing working and family dogs. Natural heelers; 
registered; training instructions included; 
guaranteed. Carroll Shaffner, R1, Boalsburg, 
Penna. 16827. 814/466-6535. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Now is the 
time to think about a cow dog for next sum- 
mer. Will have pups by Imp. Sweep and 
Imp. Robin out of great working females. 
Ready for Christmas and later in the winter. 
Also book (The Farmer’s Dog) on training 
and handling working dogs, $8.00 ppd. USA. 
Call or write Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. 01870. Phone 413/625-6496. 


GOATS 








DAIRY GOATS - milk, profits, pleasure. 
Monthly magazine, $5 per year, $14 - 3 years. 


Dairy Goat Journal, P.O. Box 1908L-36, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 
HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED POLLED HEREBORDS for 
sale. Flanders Research Farms, R.D. 1, 
Sharon Springs, New York 13459. Phone 518/ 
284-2633. 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS, top 
Canadian and Domestic pedigrees. Heifers, 
cows and bulls for sale year around. Circle 
R. Farm, RFD #1, Hebron, Conn. 06248. 
203/228-9644 — 203/228-3821. 


POLLED HEREFORDS for sale at all times. 
Clove Creek Farm, Gordon Schubert, Pough- 
quag, N.Y. 12570. 914/223-3500 or 914/223- 
5224, 











POLLED HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


GOOD PEDIGREES 
»REGISTERED AND COMMERCIAL 


Cows Guaranteed Bred to 
Calf Spring 1976 
1975 Heifer and Bull Calves 


SIDE HILL FARM 


Erieville-Nelson Rd. 
Erieville, N. Y. 
Please Call (315) 655-8827 
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HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 
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HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: HEIFERS. Well grown, aggres- 
sive eaters, from top dams. Close up. Scipio- 
ville 315/364-8572. | 

NORTHERN N.Y. HOLSTEINS for high pro- 
ducing cows and heifers, hay and corn, con- 
tact Eugene Williams, Rodman, N.Y. 13682. 
Phone 315/232-4002 after 6:00 P.M. 











HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 16412 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 
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PEACOCKS 





BLUES $40.00 PAIR. Whites $70.00 pair. R. 
Michael, Box 143, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. Phone 
607/334-7206. 





RABBITS 





$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Details 25¢. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 





RABBITS 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by 
knowing facts. 25 cents for 64 page illustrated 
book describing 25 breeds, housing, breeding, 
feeding, markets and marketing. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA _ Building, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701. 





g Problems? 
e one or two cows 
ear require any 
attention at all... 








Jay Jewert of Chaffee, N.Y., knows from experience that good 
free stall management and a sound Al Breeding Program will help 
to eliminate costly feet and leg troubles from his herd. 


His fifty cow, Eastern sired and bred herd is not only high. 
producing (Rolling DHI, 17,202M, 625F, 3.6%) but is truly 
workable, wearable and trouble free. 






oO 
AS TELUN ..SPECIALIZING IN HIGH PRODUCING, WORKABLE, 


WEARABLE, TROUBLE-FREE COWS FOR COMMERCIAL DAIRYMEN 






COOPERATIVE, INC. 


(607)272-2011 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


In New England and 

New York Contact: 

your Eastern Professional 
Technician. 


In California, contact: 
Peter Dupuis, 1770 
West Santa Ana-101, 
Fresno, Calif. 93750 
Phone : (209) 222-9123 


All other areas 

contact: your Al Co-op for 
information on pricing 
and ordering. 
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HOLSTEINS 


COW TOWN U.S.A. 
ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


300 head of the finest high produc- 
ing registered and high grade holstein 
first calf heifers and cows. New arrivals 
daily. 

Liberal credit for responsible farmers. 
30 day T.B. and blood test for interstate 
shipments or, if desired, within N. Y. 
State. All health precautions taken. 

If you are interested in a new herd, re- 
placements or additions call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
RD 4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. (914) 343-6875 


Why don’t you join our ever increasing 
list of satisfied customers. 








RED POLL 


Efficiency is the name of the game and RED 
POLL CATTLE have demonstrated they are 
big enough for good gains, big enough for 
good milk production, but not too big at ma- 
turity for top production efficiency. One-third 
of the registered Red Poll dams are officially 
production tested for calf gains. Red Poll 
calves do well on the cows; steer perform- 
ance in the feedlot and on-rail have been ex- 
cellent. Purebred minded? Buy a foundation 
herd now while prices are moderate. Own the 
breed with true efficiency to increase your 
profit opportunity. For FREE literature write: 
RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 
Dept. AA, 3275 Holdrege 
LincoIn, Nebraska 68503 


SHEEP 


RAISE SHEEP for fun, profit. Informative 
monthly $4.85 year. Helpful back issue packet 
$2.00. Shepherd Magazine, Sheffield 22, Mass. 
O125%e 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY, Suffolks will 
make your flock a winner. Information avail- 
able. National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at the oldest most docile 
breed of beef cattle. Good milkers, good 
mothers. Doug Lamphier, Sec’y., New York 
State Shorthorn Association, RD #1, Locke, 
N.Y. 13092, telephone 315/497-2827, will know 
where good cattle are available for your herd 
or Junior Breeders. National American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TWO SHORTHORN BULLS and a few choice 
club calves. Polled heifers both bred and open 
for excellent foundation herds. Henry Pardee, 
ea 1, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. Phone 607/563- 
1097. 




















SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY Yorkshire breed- 
ing stock. Service boars, bred and open gilts. 
Big, big, big; and bigger winners. Write, 
visit or phone: Brooks End and Par Kay 
Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 
17813. Phone 717/658-5821 or 717/658-7007 or 
717/658-6544, 


DUROC BOARS & GILTS of all ages. Park 
Roa homes, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. 717/658- 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS & GILTS of all ages. 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. 17813. 
717/658-5821. 


FOR SALE: REG. DUROC bred gilts to far- 
row Aug. & Sept. Now booking orders for 
spring farrowed Duroc boars and open gilts. 
Contact us for your needs. Happy Acres 
Farms, R.D. #38, Box 207, Waterloo, N.Y. 
18165. Phone 315/539-2894. 


FOR SALE - REG. large English Blacks and 

Swedish Landrace boars and gilts. Landrace 

Ree eo 69, Red Creek, N.Y. 13148. 315/ 
-4311. 


PIGS FOR SALE. 6 weeks old and up. $25.00 
each. Richard Socia, Tunbridge, Vt. 05077. 


FEEDER PIGS and shoats, 30 to 50 pounds 
$28 to $50 delivered in truckload lots: Inter- 
state health papers. Call at night. C. Stanley 
Short, Sr., Ine., Kenton, Delaware 19955. 




















Phone 302/653-9651. 





GRADED FEEDER PIG SALE 
1:30 p.m. FRIDAY 


DECEMBER 12, 1975 

EMPIRE LIVESTOCK MARKET 
Z Caledonia, New York 

All pigs are sold by head, in uniform lots 

by weight and grade. 
Sponsored by New York Swine 
Imp. Coop-Assoc-Inc. 
Room 114, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 











VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup- 
plies direct to you at wholesale. Send card for 
new wholesale catalogue. Eastern States 
Serum Company, 1727 Harden Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29204. 


FREE DAIRY and Cattle Veterinary Supply 
Catalog. Reasonably priced. Prompt delivery. 
Sanivet Inc., Box 382, Catskill, N.Y. 12414. 
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VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of animal 
health supplies and equipment from the com- 
pany that guarantees your satisfaction. Rea- 
sonable prices - fast service. Write Animal 
Medic, Ine., P.O. Box 575F, Manchester, Pa. 
17345. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 12385A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) <252=1338; 











YORKSHIRE 


37th YORKSHIRE SWINE SALE 
OUR WINTER SALE 


Friday, January 16, 1976, 1:00 P.M. 
At the farm 
Production Tested—Certified Meat Tested 

Offering 50 Bred Gilts @ 100 Open Gilts 

© 25 Boars 

THE SALE WITH THE TEST RECORDS 

Our 1974 BIG Winner—Grand Champion 
$1,000.00 Keystone International Carcass 
Barrow. 

1975 Begins with Big, Big, Big and Big- 
ger winners. We had the Grand Champion 
Carcass, the ist light wt.; 1st med. wt.; 
Ist H. wt. and ist H. wt. pair. All carcass 
winners at Eastern National, Md. 

Catalogs available 


BROOKS END and PAR KAY FARMS 
Reno H. Thomas, Sale Mer. 
Beavertown, Pa. 17813 
Phone 717 658-5821; 6544 or 7007 



















ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 





LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


ANTIQUES 


A 


Kerosene Lamps and parts 


| Mantles 


Distributed by 


W. J. Campbell - Antiques 
1108 Pottstown Pike, Dept. AA 
West Chester, Pa. 19380 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term = soon. 
Free catalog. Reisch World Wide College of 
Auctioneering, Inc., Mason City 11, Iowa 
50401. 


AUCTIONEERS 





AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


CEDAR POSTS 





CEDAR POSTS — 8’-5” top, 6’ long, sharp- 
ened, 52¢; 2-1/2’’-3-1/2” top, 8’ long, 65¢; 
4”-5” top, 8’ long, $1.05. FOB Roebuck, On- 
tario. No customs or duty. Delivery can be 
made in trailer load quantities only. Call 
John Rudl — 613/836-5465 evenings. 





CHAIN SAWS 





WHOLESALE! DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
*Saw Chain *Files *File Holders *File 
Guides *Depth Gauges *Chain Breakers 
*Wedges *Rivet Spinners *Chain Grind- 
ers *Chain Grinder Wheels *Starter Rope 
*Rewind Starter Springs *Gasoline Cans 
*Safety Hats AND MANY MORE FACT- 
ORY TO YOU ACCESSORIES. 


WRITE FOR PRICES: 


ACME FACTORY OUTLET 


38 Eiseman Ave. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14217 


CIDER MILLS 








FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 





DEALERS WANTED 





BAER’S AGRICULTURAL A™UMANAC, The 
Old Reliable, seeks dealers. Wood discounts. 
Write: Baer’s, Box 328, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 








EARTHWORMS 





FARMS FOR SALE 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756-7871. 

STEEL ROOFING & SIDING -for farm and 
commercial buildings. Hi-Rib type color or 
galv. any length to 32’. 10% discount on $100 
orders. Strat-O-Span Buildings & Materials 
Co., 3 miles west of Gettysburg, Pa. on U.S. 
30, toll free 800/851-4550. Send 50¢ for build- 
ing catalog. 


PREPARE FOR THE 
FUTURE in ae 











FARMS FOR RENT 








400 ACRES - COLUMBIA COUNTY ~- top 
corn, alfalfa land. Connecticut market. Eve- 
nings - 914/967-2786. 

FARM FOR RENT - 85 tillable acres, 35-40 


stanchions for dairy herd or heifers. Good 6- 








room tenant house. Box 275, Hillsdale, N.Y. 
12529. 

FARMS FOR SALE 
MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 


around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trimansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


SOUTHERN, PA. - Several nice dairy farms. 
Other farms and land. VanCleve Real Estate, 
New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 717/624-8201 
anytime. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Many new listings! 
Dairy farms, stocked and equipped, acreages 
vary greatly, bare farms available. Located 
in St. Lawrence Valley region - Aeon Sales, 
Inc. Call collect or write P.O. Box 8, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 138676. 315/265-3740. 


FARMS OF ALL SIZES - in and around the 
Mohawk Valley. Tell us what you need. Real 
Estate. Box 28, Johnstown, N.Y. 12095. Phone 
518/762-0008. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14887. 


FOR SALE - 107 acre dairy farm, about 15 
acres woodland, balance acreage tillable and 
pasture. Good 6-room house, 1% baths, full 
cellar with furnace, drive-thru barn, 47 stan- 
chions, silo, barn cleaner, all buildings in good 
repair. Facing on 2 roads, McLean area be- 
tween Cortland and Ithaca, New York. Owner 
will help finance. Write for further details: 
W. W. Werts Real Estate, 360 Main St., John- 
son City, New York 138790. 


FARMS - 450 ACRE DAIRY with 330 acres 
tillable. Modern dairy setup throughout. 
Choice location on highly productive land. 10- 
room modernized home and tenant house. 
Stream through pasture area. Stock, tools 
and crops available with this one. If all taken, 
terms available with owner. **180 acre stock 
and grain farm. Long main route frontage, 
good house, barn. *240 acre beef farm. 
Springs and stream through pastures. Three 
barns and two houses. 52 acres alfalfa. Un- 
limited supply gravel. Many extras here. Call 
anytime: 607/243-7410 or write: Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, N.Y. 14837. 


$600.00 PER ACRE - Texas Irrigated Land. 
Open winters, $2.00 per acre taxes, excellent 
climate, low humidity, good depreciation, 
Cornbelt farmers moving to area. 200 bushel 
corn. County is #1 in Agriculture Sales with 
packing plants, vegetable processors, 22 mil- 
lion bushels commercial grain storage, 1,200,- 
000 cattle fattened annually and a large sugar 
beet factory. Management available for in- 
vestors. Write for brochure:/Ralph Owens, 
Realtor, 311 E. Park Avenue, Hereford, Texas 
79045. Phone 806/364-2222. 


LIVESTOCK-AUCTION COMPLEX: Top 
operation in the Northeast, excellent buildings, 
land; priced $425,000; present owner will 
lease back, top net lease, financing available. 
Frank LeFevre, Al-Co Properties - 315/784- 
5965 - R.D. 2, Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 

WESTERN NEW YORK - 400 acres, about 
235 acres tillable Chenango gravel, free stall 
for 115 head, Surge automatic milking parlor, 
5 silos, 2 are Harvestore, pre-fab calf barn, 
2 conventional barns, large clear span tool 
shed, 260 head Holstein cattle, 5 tractors and 
complete line of good equipment; also 2 houses 
-one with 2 bedroom apartment. Farm will 
ship 2 million pounds milk per year. Priced 
at $450,000. Terms arranged. **215 acres, 145 
tillable Chenango gravel, 50 acres pasture, 
barn for 60 head with box stalls and calf 
pens, 20’x55’ silo, large tool shed, very good 
4 bedroom house with modern kitchen, bath 
and central heat. This excellent family farm 
priced at $180,000 includes 78 head Holstein 
cattle, all equipment, hay and silage. For de- 
tails call or write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, 






































Riceville Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. 
Phone: 716/942-6636. 
FIVE-ACRE WATERFRONT country estate 


farm with income-producing apartment. Six- 
teen acres good cropland adjacent sewer and 
water. Farms, residential, industrial, business 
locations in New Jersey. Write owner, 
Gardiner, 410 Mullica, Glassboro, N.J. 08028, 
609/881-7023. 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM, Finger Lakes 
area, 320 acres, 250 tillable, very good four 
bedroom home, 60 stanchions on a _ pipeline 
with additional facilities and storage. Will 
earry 100 milkers, very good buildings and 
land. NEA Realty, 207 S. Tioga St., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 607/273-7300 anytime. 





OVER 100 FARMS in Central New York. 
Longest growing season, Honeoye and On- 
tario soil district. New listing - *l-49 - A very 
good 76 tie stall barn; double 8 bedroom 
house, separate facilities. Honeoye and Caze- 
novia soil, well drained. Never had lime PH. 


68; complete with 80 milking cows, young 
stock and _ excellent machinery. $260,000. 
*}"-99 - Excellent cash crop farm, 375 tillable 
acres, mostly bottom land, well drained, 


gravel based. Outstanding production, 2 houses 
and 8 barns. $225,000. *F-116 - Good 47 stan- 
chion barn and 8 bedroom house, 306 acres, 
200 tillable, alfalfa land, 18x50 silo, 14x40 
silo, machinery and cattle available. Price 
$82,500 bare. *F-134 - Good cash crop and beef 
farm, Honeoye and Lima soil, 220 acres, 220 
tillable. Very good 5 bedroom house. Excellent 
beef setup for 150 head. Automatie feeder, 
large cooler, etec., new 50x120 pole barn, ma- 
echinery available. $150,000 bare. Complete list- 
ings needed. Write or phone D’Amato, Broker, 
Box 111, Clyde, N.Y. 14433. 315/923-7021. 

NORTHERN NEW YORK FARMS - Good 
selection always available throughout Northern 
New York, stocked and bare, including St. 
Lawrence Valley region. All sizes and types. 





Free list. Farm _ specialists. Brisson Real 
Estate, Inc., 42 Allen, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 
315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 

IN FAMILY SINCE 1818- Georgian brick 


colonial, 12 rooms, 2 baths, 8 fireplaces. 25 
cow dairy barn, cleaner. 26 head, 2 tractors, 
machinery, $150,000, or $125,000 bare. **Wy- 
oming County Dairy, 250 acres. 66 free stall 
barn, parlor. Good 12 room home, oil heat. 
**Christmas Tree Farm, 140 acres, river 
frontage. 65,000 planted trees, 35,000 market- 
able. $42,000 easy terms. **90 Acre Dairy, 70 
tillable corn land. 32 cow barn, cleaner, 509 
gallon tank. 7 room home, baseboard heat. 
Asks $65,000. **65 Tie Stalls, pipeline, clean- 
er. 270 acres alfalfa soil. 2 family house, 
modern kitchen, 2% baths. $150,000. **Engi-. 
neer’s Showplace Farm, 120 acres, private 
lane. Beautiful 1840 Greek Revival, 3 fire- 
places, birdseye maple beams and woodwork. 
Horse barn. $110,000. Wimple, Realtors, 
Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


80 ACRE HORSE oreBeef farm. Nice location. 
Near city. Good 4-bedroom home. 2-car garage. 
Machine shed. 24 stanchion basement barn. 
$58,500. *72 acre Beef-Horse or hobby farm. 
Good 4 bedroom house. New boiler, low taxes. 
1500 ft. road frontage. 1 mile from city. 
$65,000. Mal-Tut Real Estate, Box 265, Au- 
burn, N.Y. 13021. 315/253-3813. 


DAIRY FARM: 228 acres, 110 tillable, 88 
woods, 25 pasture, 600 bulk tank, 60 cow ties, 
2 conerete silos, large barn, gutter cleaner, 
modern 10-room home, 5 bedrooms, bath, oil 
heat, well, creek, garage. Price $157,000. 
*Dairy Farm: 112 acres, 75 tillable, 87 pas- 
ture, barn, 23 cow ties, silo, hen house, 3 
other buildings for storage for machinery, 
creek, well, modern 138-room home, 6 _ bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, hot water heat, wall-to-wall 
carpeting. Price’ $72,000. Mills Realty, Cato, 
N.Y. 13088. 1-315/626-6860. 


LAND AND FARMS in Central N. Y. - 20 
acres for $4,000; 300 acres, timber, $80,000; 
180 acres, 40 ties, nice house, $56,000; 260 
acres, 55 ties, $80,000; 400 acres, 50 ties and 
50 free-stalls, convincing soil survey, make 
offers to: Vanderwoude Realty, Marathon, 
N.Y. 13803. Phone 607/849-3907. 


VERMONT’S LARGEST POTATO FARM, 
Sutton, North of St. Johnsbury. Plateau, 1% 
miles town road frontage. 765 acres, 550 acres 
under cultivation, 200 acres table stock, 25 
acres seed stock, 250 acres oats, 15 acres cab- 
bage, 6 acres cauliflower. Two attractive 3- 
bedroom mainhouses, two well-built tenant 
houses, 40x60 machine storage, 40x100 shop 
and storage, 50x70 grain and machinery stor- 
age, 120x100 potato storage. Low $742,000. 
Excellent terms. Herbert H. Bellringer Real 
Estate, Inc., Westhampton, Long Island, N.Y. 
11977. 516/288-1115. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, NEW YORK - 275 
acres, 250 tillable large level fields. Large 
loose housing barn with double 3 parlor, silo, 
bulk tank, barn cleaner. 3 bedroom, I bath 
home, oil furnace and garage. Machinery 
storage and 8 stall garage and shop. Build- 
ings in good condition. $95,000.00 Farm 
Specialist Realty, 1116 Arsenal, Watertown, 
N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270. 


360 ACRE FARM - 110-cow barn, 2 silos 
20’x70’, 14’x30’. 200 acres tillable. Can be seen 
on weekends. Robert Horan - phone 315/497- 
0995. 

LOW-COST FARM START -260-acre New 
York dairy-beef farm with frontage on trout 
stream. About 100 acres tillable, 2 wells. 4- 
bedroom farmhouse. Large older barn for 
about 140 head, 850-gal. bulk tank, new 
garage, On 2 blacktop roads. You get quick 
possession for $89,000. New. . .big Spring ’76 
Catalog, free! Over 2,700 values coast to 
coast! United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone: 212/687- 
26238. 


N. Y. STATE FARM. 285 Acres with %' mile 
river frontage. 85 acres tillable, barn, new 
silo, cow ties, piped water, bulk tank & more. 
Colonial 9 room farmhouse, 4 bedrooms, bath. 
County road fronts. A Fine Buy! $64,500. 
Strout Realty, Ine. Route 1, Potsdam, N.Y. 
13676. (315) 265-7070 or (315) 386-2222. Free 
Local Lists. 


HERKIMER COUNTY, Middleville, N.Y. - 
Historic farm Homestead. Built 1846. Re- 
stored 1963. 120 acres. All buildings con- 
structed of native limestone. Dwelling has 12 
rooms, 2 full baths, marble fireplace and 
kitchen built-ins. Barn houses 60 head, calf 
pens, 2 silos, attached heifer barn, milk house, 
2-story storage barn and 2-story chicken house, 
modern wiring. Asking $95,000. Mahoney & 
Mahoney, Inc., 500 East Main, Little Falls, 
N.Y. 13365. 315/823-0400. 


212 ACRE FARM for sale - cows, machinery, 
small tools, 12-room house. Phone 315/368- 
5363 or 315/363-5829. 


190 ACRE RETIREMENT Showplace farm in 
Northwest Florida, 50 miles from beaches. 
Will sell or trade for 500+ acre farm of 
good level to gently rolling rowecrop land. R. 
Lott, Ri, Cottondale, Fla. 32481. 


GRADE A DAIRY FARM. Paved road front- 
age on two roads. 140 acres, 115 acres tillable. 
Barn, 30 cow ties, silo, bulk tank, piped water 
& several outbuildings. Good 10 room Farm 
House, H/W gas heat. Only 3 miles from 
town. A Fine Buy! $125,000. Strout Realty, 
Ine. 575 South St. Rd. RD1, Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. 315/252-8528. Free Local Lists. 
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January Issue... Closes December 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 





CENTRAL MAINE DAIRY FARM - 300 acres 
(200 tillage) 110 free stall barn with milking 
parlor. Push button feeding for haylage and 
corn program. 140 head Holstein cattle, feed, 
equipment and 7 room home. Good value at 
$210,000. H. Earl Megquier, Farm Specialist, 
Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 Forest Avenue, 
Portland, Maine 04101. 


94 STANGHIONS & TIES. On this 429 acre 





farm in the Utica area. This place will 
easily carry 100 milkers. Buildings in top 
condition. 10 room house is completely re- 
modeled and very nice. Level to rolling 


alfalfa land. Two 24x60 Corostone silos. A 
1250 gallon bulk tank. Priced at a _ very 
realistic $160,000. bare. Call Zar Benedict 


at (914) 343-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty 
Sales, Inc. at RD #4, Box 19, Middletown, 
N.Y. 10940. 5 2 oe 
PAUL & MAE K. DONOUGH - 110 acre dairy 
farm, located Lancaster County, Pa. 84 acres 
tillable, 26 acres pasture, 2-'% story, 13-room, 
2-family dwelling. Sale- Dee. 6, 1975 2 PM. 
For information and free brochure write: C. 
H. Wolgemuth, Auctioneer, R2, Manheim, Pa. 
17545. 717/665-5664. 

BUY FROM OWNER and save! 394 acre dairy 
farm, stocked and equipped. 200 acres tillable. 
Barn 36'x140’. 64 milkers, 14 young stock, 
half registered - all Holsteins. 2 large houses 
in very good condition. One of the best farms 
in the county. See for yourself. Phone 315/ 
287-1057 or 315/287-3581, or write: Cream Of 
The Valley Farm, R.D. 1, Gouverneur, N.Y. 
13642. Si : 
FARMS & ACREAGE, water and lake shore. 
Choice locations in Finger Lakes Region; 
Dutchess and Columbia Counties, New York; 
Berkshire County, Mass. John Hillen, Realtor, 
Old Chatham, N.Y. 12136. 518/794-7681. 

170 ACRE DAIRY FARM. Good 100’x388’ barn 
with 42 cow ties, 2 drilled wells, bulk tank. 
75 acres tillable. 80 in fenced pastureland. 











Comfortable 5 bedroom farmhouse, oil I*/A 
heat. Town paved road fronts. A fine buy! 
$55,000. Strout Realty, Ine., Route 1, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 138676. 815/265-7070 or 315/386- 


2222. Free local lists. 
CENTRAL PLAINS -900 acres: 630 acres 
prime cropland close to new corn processing 
plant, 4 houses, 8 barns and new grain dry- 
ing and storage facilities. Owner wants im- 
mediate offer on all or any property separate- 
ly. **Showplace - 155 acre dairy farm, pro- 
ductive level Palmyra soils. 50 cow stall barn 
with separate calf and heifer pens - everything 
built to, be maintenance free. Matching out- 
buildings have enclosed equipment storage, 
heated workshop and open loafing sheds. Nice 
3 bedroom country home completes the picture. 
Asking $170,000. Call or write Ralph Real 
Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone 315/253-6278. 


VERY PRODUCTIVE-50 cow _ farm - 190 
190 aeres, alfalfa soil, 50 tie stall barn (two 
story), concrete silo, good 5 bedroom home. 
Asking $90,000. **160 acres, very good 4 bed- 
room home, 75 stanchion barn, pipeline (6 
units), two 20x50 concrete silos. Can be pur- 
chased bare $122,000, or with cattle and 
equipment $185,000. **145 acres, 100 tillable, 
alfalfa soil, 50 cow barn, 20x60 concrete, pipe- 
line (4 units), good 4 bedroom house, taxes 
$1,000 - $110,000. $50,000 mortgage at 6% in- 
terest, $415.00 per month. Cattle and equip- 
ment available. **300 acres, 200 tilable, flat 
land, 100 cow barn, six unit pipeline, 1,000 
tank, good 4 bedroom house. $170,000. Farms 
are our specialty. Richard Posson Realty, R.D. 
##3, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 


837 ACRE FARM -top alfalfa soil, facilities 
to milk 150 cows, 8 silos, bunk silo, facilities 
to. care for 100 head of young cattle. Very 
good 14-room home, 2 tenant houses. Comes 
complete with top herd of cattle and full line 
of beautiful machinery. This is a family type 
operation. Will sell on contract to qualified 
party. Richard E. Posson Realty, Inc., Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 18815. 607/334-9727. 














FARMS WANTED 


NEED FARMS TO SELL in Eastern and 
Central New York. We are qualified to make 
farm appraisals! Give us a call! Richard E. 
Posson Realty Inc., R.D. #3, Norwich, N.Y. 
18815. 607/334-9727. 


WANTED: MEDIUM SIZE farm to lease 
with option to buy. Could put small down 
payment. Write all replies.to P.O. Box 326, 
Marcus Hook; Penna. 19061. 


February Issue.............. Closes January 1 


lassified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 








FARMS WANTED 





BUYERS WAITING. For good dairy farms 
within 225 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber, or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., RD No. 
4, Middletown, New York 10940. Phone 914/- 
3843-1108. ee rete et 
WANTED: DAIRY FARMS, vacant land. 
Buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, Land Broker, 
234 Boyd Street Ext., Montgomery, N.Y. 
12549. 914/457-3466. cee Rata ee 
WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. area & 
QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 





"76, by young Christian couple. Must be 
fully equipped with sufficient facilities and 
acreage to handle 40-50 cows plus young 
stock. We will provide cattle or purchase 
yours. Box 369-LT,. Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. _ 
WANTED: FARM to buy or lease in Western 
New York. Should support 40 to 45 dairy 
cows and young stock. Wanted by serious 
young couple. Box 369-LV, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 


_———————— ET 


FURNACES 
MARATHON LOGWOOD FURNACE - cen- 
tral heating system, welded 11 gauge steel 
construction. Large sealed, brick-lined fire- 





box. Burns 3-foot wood and features twice 
daily firing. Automatic controls. May be 
adapted to forced air or gravity systems. 


Dealership inquiries invited. Marathon Heater 
Company, Box 165, RD #2, Marathon, N.Y. 
13803. 607/849-6736. 


GINSENG 


acre. Roots bring over 
for information, prices, write 
Payne, Ala- 


possible growing 4 
$40.00 per lb.; 
Blueridge Ginseng, Rt. 7, Ft. 
bama 35967. 

Lb. Hunting case, pocket watches. List 25¢. 
Wocds, Box 1079, Lebanon, Missouri 65536. 





GREENHOUSES 
GREENHOUSE 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
$50.00 or less. Eight different plans $2.97. 


Includes hotbed. Guaranteed. Werth’s, Box 
1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 








HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY WANTED — good quality. We haul, pay 
at scale. Finger Lakes area only, or closer. 
Fred Messling, R.D. #2, Bangor, Pa. 18013. 
Phone evenings 215/258-4483. 

BALED HAY for sale. Will deliver subject 
to inspection or sell at barn. Write or call 
person-to-person after 6:00 P.M. J. W. Christ- 
man, RD. 2, Fort Plain, Noy. 713339. Phone 
518/993-2224. 

HAY FOR SALE. First cutting alfalfa mix- 
ed and second cutting alfalfa. Beautiful 
color. John B. and Morton Adams, R.D. #1, 
Sodus, N.Y. 14551. Route #88 4 miles from 
Sedus. Phones 315/483-6637 or 315/483-9272. 
HAY FOR SALE- all grades delivered from 
Central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or eall 518/993-4111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., P.O. Box 227, Fort Plain, 
NOY. 13339: 

ALL TYPES OF lst and 2nd cutting hay, 
delivered by truck or trailer. Stewarts Hay 
and Straw; Maplecrest, N.Y. 12454. Phone 
518/734-4422, 


MOVING? 


LET US KNOW 


American Agriculturist 


and the 


RURAL NEW YORKER 

















March Jssue._...... Tobe Closes: February 1 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


ee 


TT 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN - A 
person with desire to sell and provide cattle 
artificial insemination service in New York 
or New England. Qualifications: At least a 
High School education; at least 5’6” tall; 
willing to relocate; agricultural or related 
experience preferred; skills in working with 
people. Benefits: Outdoor work; liberal sales 
commissions; car allowance; supplemental 
benefits; earn while you learn (base salary, 
free training, A.I. equipment and supplies). 
Send - brief resume on past experience to: 
Eastern A.I. Co-op., Inc., Box 518, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. sere ee Den ae 
RELIABLE YOUNG SINGLE man for gen- 
eral farm work. E. J. Peters, Callicoon, N.Y. 
22h 

WANTED: LADY TO: LIVE in our large 
farm home. Help mother of 3 pre-school boys 
with household duties so she can help on 
the farm and occasionally. at a part-time 
job. Room, board and some wages. Send 
reply to Box 369-LR, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 











WANTED: HERDSMAN with family as- 
sistance to work with 50 cows plus young 
stock in pipeline stanchion barn. Field work 


necessary. Farm in Franklin County, Mass. 
Frank Zak, 55 North. Bend St., Lynn, Mass. 
01904. Telephone 617/593-4468. 


WANTED: RETIRED MARRIED Man, no 
children, to -work grove in exchange for 
rental of mobile home on lake. Angelo 


WANTED: RELIABLE HELPER for dairy 
farmer. Help needed for milking 50 cows, 
barn and field work. Single man. Room and 
board available. Andrew Cherniske, R.D., New 
Preston, Connecticut 06777. Phone 203/868- 
2t1.05 

FARM MANAGER: Working Manager wanted 
for 150 cow operation. Single or married. 
Must be able to oversee three men and take 
responsibility of getting work completed. This 
could be a very good opportunity for a single 
man or family. Send qualifications to Richard 
Posson. R.D. #8, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 


HONEY 





Ranoldo, Clearmont, Fla. 32711. 





NATURAL EXTRACTED HONEY — Clover, 
Fallflower or Buckwheat. 5 Ibs. — $6.25; 
three 5’s — $15.50; six 5’s — $29.00; one 60 
- $51.00. Postpaid, insured to 38rd zone. We 
use stainless steel extractors, tanks. Lang 
Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. Route 77, Gas- 
port, New York 14067. 


HORSE TRAILERS 
DEAN SAWYER “Flying L” horse, stock and 
industrial trailers — Route 98, Attica, N.Y. 
14011. Phone 716/591-1758. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


%. gals. $18.95, 1% gal. $7.25, quart $4.25. 
Maple cream 2144# $5.95. Maple sugar 1# 
$3.30, four 17 boxes $11.50, four 1# brick 
$7.50. Prepaid 8rd zone. Cook’s, East Free- 
town, N.Y. 138055. 


MEN’S 





INTEREST 

FREE Automotive Parts Catalogue. Rollway 
Products, 3494 Washington Blvd., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44118. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BUILD NATURAL STONE houses, fire- 
places, outbuildings, Need pickup, hand tools 
-no experience! Guaranteed “House of 
Stone’? manual, $3.00. Stonehouse 309, Sweet, 


Idaho 83670. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Grandma’s 
Natural Remedies for arthritis, overweight, 
wrinkles, skin spots, pimples, bladder, nerves, 
sinus, constipation. Send. $1.00, Frontier 
Shop, Bax’ 9832-W, Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 


LOW PRICES on hard to find country record 
albums — old style country — new style 
country. Free circular. Write: Uncle Jim 
O’Neal, Box A-26, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 

BEER CANS WORTH $50.00 each - new of- 
ficial Handbook prices 3,000 kinds, where to 
sell. Guaranteed. $2.95 postpaid. Harvest Pub- 
lishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, Wisc. 53218. 
PURE CLEAN ‘WATER for your complete 
system. No more iron, sediment, bacteria, 
tastes and odors.:No more stains - wash. or 
fixtures. Free literature. Write: Samcor, Dept. 
Q, 8386 W. 79th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


ne 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RZ, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 

LOG SPLITTER PLANS No. 102, Complete 
assembly and detailed drawings. Send $3.50 
to Fabsons Engineering, P.O. Box F-11, Leo- 
minster, Mass. 01458. _ aeth x 
45 DOUBLE EDGE stainless steel razor 
blades $3.00. Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, 
Fairhaven Station, New Haven, Conn. 06513. 
Drralebladey One LeCUes Usa: Wa we saree 4 
NEW: Vietnam Jungle Boots, 6-13 regular 
or wide (no half sizes) - $14.95; Army Regu- 
lation type combat boots, 6-13 including half 
sizes - $18.95; Air Force nylon flight 
trousers, heavy duty (government cost over 
$40.00), sizes 30, 32, 34 run large - $14.95; 
Army field overcoat, removable wool liner, 
assorted sizes - $18.95. Send check, money 
order plus $1.95 shipping; New York resi- 
dents add sales tax: Surplus Distributiton, 
Box 153, Youngsville, New York 12791. 














CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAY? Give a mail 





or newspaper signal kit-lets you know 
mail or newspaper has been delivered - no 
more guessing. $2.98 postpaid. Holland 


Signal, Holland, Michigan 49423. 
GIFTS, 
discounted 


NOVELTIES, GIFTWARES - catalog 
prices, send 50¢. Giftime, 1400 





order. 
Box 


when you 
25¢. Kangas, 


tives! Free gift bonuses 
Large, colorful catalog. 
335, Derby, Vt. 05829. ieee 
PEN-LITE attachment for pen or pencil, per- 
mits writing in the dark. $3.00. Wells, Box 
1542, Canyon Country, California 91351. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 


style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


USED TRACTOR & COMBINE PARTS: One 
of the country’s most complete inventories. 
We buy and sell nationwide. Reasonable prices 
and prompt shipment. For best service: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage, Worthington, 
Minn. 56187. Phone 507/872-2911. 








SPLIT GIANT ROCKS Economically! Terrific 
2000° kerosene torch. 99 practical uses. Thaws 
frozen pipes, destroys weeds, sterilizes, spray- 
er attachment. Also, thermostatic wood stoves 
and fireplace furnaces. Free literature. Basket, 
Box 504-E, Quakertown, Pa. 18951. 
PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
Hb21,2 Int. ‘ED6 thru LD25s7Olivers, JD. 
Case final drives. Engines'- good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, roilers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 20% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 








BRUNNER ONION HARVESTER — 12 
rollers, Wisconsin V-4 engine, excellent con- 
dition. 201/637-4409. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Tele- 


phone 652-4596. 


USED BULK MILK TANKS all sizes. New 
Sunset tanks at wholesale prices. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade, 
N.Y. 14009. 716/492-1693. 


BUY-SELL-OR-TRADE new or used _ bulk 
milk coolers. Distributors of Mueller, Girton, 
Sunset. F. A. Lick & Co., 30 Park Ave., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 18021. Phone 315/252-4473. 





COMPLETE Hydraulic Jack Repairing 
Manual $3.00. Ironclad moneyback guarantee. 
Bayerco, 938-MF Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wis- 
consin 54956. 

WOOD HOG Log Splitters - heavy duty com- 
mercial. Prices from $1480.00. Service Weld- 
ing & Machine Co., Chittenango, N.Y. 13037. 
315/687-9108. 

“ARPS” SIX FOOT snow blower to fit farm 
tractor. $250.00. Nathan Nichols, 397 Scotch- 
town, Silver Lake Rd., Middletown, N.Y. 
10940. Phone 914/692-4383. 











NEW TRANSPLANTERS $288, used $35 
and up. Details - Gardiner, 410 Mullica, 
Glassboro, N.J. 08028. 609/881-7028. 








IS 1T TRUE THAT DEER 
HUNTERS SPEND MOST OF 
IR TIME IN BARS 
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THE TILLERS 





fT'VE HEARD THAT SOME 
OF THEM EVEN LEAVE 
GUNS HOME AND BOY 
Toei Peer 








ea een 
.. AND MOST OF i 


THEM -EUSE O.GEY 
AWAY FROM THEIR 
WIVES AND PLAY 





HEY POP, L THOUGHT ° 
YOU SAID WOMEN DIDN'T 
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magazine. 


GET SPROCKET FREE! 


Send this ad with order for 
one of the chains listed be- 
low — we'll include a match- 
ing sprocket at no extra cost! 


and model. 





For saws with 
called cutting 


length of: 
107 to'12” 
13” to 14” 
15” to 16” 
AiieatOre Os 
21” to 24” 
25” to 28” 
29” to 32” 
33” to 36” 


Take advantage of these great values right away. 
You’ll get brand new, professional quality products, 
equal to the best on the market — GUARANTEED TO 
PLEASE OR MONEY BACK WITH NO QUIBBLING. 
These offers expire 60 days after publication of this 


Order one loop chain @ order Chain, Bar & Sprocket 


GET EXTRA CHAIN FREE! 


Send this ad with order for a Hard- 
nose Bar, Loop Chain and Sprocket 
Set. We'll include another Loop Chain 
at no extra cost! 


a OFFER NO. 1 


1 Loop Chain & 


FREE Sprocket 


Zip-Penn Chipper Chain is available in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” and 
1/2” Pitch, made up in loops to fit almost every current saw make 


OFFER NO. 2 Bar, 
Chain & Sprocket Set 
with 2nd Chain FREE 


$11.25 $31.25 
$12.25 $33.75 
$13.25 $36.75 
$15.50 $41.75 
$17.75 $48.75 
$19.75 $54.50 
$22.25 $61.75 
$24.25 $68.50 
FOR FREE 


EAT AND SELL — 
FROM W. F. ALLEN 





"Zippy" 





WHAT TRACTORS or machinery or trans- 
planters or mulch planters do you desire to 
buy or sell, now or sometime? Write: 
Gardiner, 410 Mullica, Glassboro, N.J. 08028. 
609/881-7023. 


USED FARMALL 140, Allis G, Oliver 77 
diesel, Ford, loader, backhoe, discs, mowers, 
plows. Gardiner, 410 Mullica, Glassboro, N.J. 
08028. 609/881-7023. 


8000 SQ. FT. slated floor in four foot square 
sections. Three Big Dutchman automatic 
Feeders. Four large steel Bulk Bins. 15 hole 
Nests. Used in good condititon. Telephone 
609/476-2185. Clemenson Bros., RD #4, Box 
46, Dorothy, N.J. 08317. 





WANTED: Tapping and. evaporator equip- 
ment. Write: Margaret Leahy, Whitney 
Point, N.Y. 13862. 





FOR SALE-FOR LEASE -For Rent: Farm 
tractors, approx. 25, 4-W-D and 75 new and 





used 2-W-D. Dick Brady, Fairview (Erie 
Co;), (Pas 16415. 814/474-5811. ® 
HAVE A MERRY CHRISTMAS and a 


Happy New Year when you call Dou Howard 
315/394-3413 “for lower costing tractors, 
parts and farm equipment. 44 years in busi- 
ness- 30 acres of equipment, and _ large 
stock of parts. 

cr ee a ae Os 


NURSERY STOCK 


FREE! KELLY BROS. Nursery Catalog. 
Large selection of standard and dwarf fruit 
trees. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and others. Choice nut trees, shade trees, 
ornamentals, flower and vegetable seeds, ber- 
ries, grapes. Kelly Bros., 978 Maple St., 
Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST CATALOG free! 
Full-color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D105C5, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


NEW CATALOG - (Garden Nursery) Our 
50th year. Over 1,000 items. Seeds, seedlings, 








trees, shrubs, terrariums, Bonsai, hormones, 
fertilizers, pesticides, tools, equipment, 
books for growers, many other items. Mel- 


linger’s, North Lima 27, Ohio 44452. 


FRUIT TREES 


Many best varieties, both Standard and 
Dwarf. We supply most of the East’s 
leading fruit growers. Mail or phone or- 
ders. We also sell shade trees to be pick- 
ed up at the nursery only (no mail or- 
ders). Free circular. 
MAYO NURSERIES, Dept AC 

Lyons, N. Y. 14489 


RAW FURS 


FURS, mink, muskrat, 
etc. Top market prices. 
Prompt returns. Also, complete line of 
trapping supplies. Carr’s Trading Post, 
2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 












WANTED RAW 
coon, foxes, fisher, 





REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


FLORIDA PROPERTY for 
month. Has electric pole, good watér hand 
pumped, nice mailbox, good neighbors. For 
more information write: Harvey J. Cutts, 
9408 Azalea St., New Port Richey, Florida 
33552. 


FREE CATALOG! Exciting Fall-Holidays 
edition of rural property! Over 5,400 proper- 
ties described, pictured -— land, farms, 
homes, businesses — recreation, retirement. 
Selected best throughout the U.S.! 75 years’ 
service —- 700 offices, 42 states coast to 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, Inc.,  7-RT~ S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 60603. 
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rent, $75.00 per 





LAE- PEM Frc. 


P. O. Box 179-5H, Erie, PA 16512 
2008 E. 33rd Street 
Ph. (814) 453-4481 


Order can be phoned if you have 
BankAmericard or Master Charge 


CATALOG ONLY 


Get big savings on chain 
in loops and reels; other 
saw parts; files, sharpen- 
ing equipment, etc.—plus 
volume discounts and spe- 
cial offers. Write for FREE 
catalog to Zip-Penn Cata- 
log Office, Box 43073-5H 
Middletown, Ky. 40243. 


REAL ESTATE 


FIFTY ACRES of land 
New York, bordering major river, con- 
venient to ski areas, shopping. Fishing, 
hunting, boating. Contact S.P.L. RFD #2, 
Box 535, Mattapoisett, Mass. 02739. 

TWO MODERN RANCH style homes on five 
acres. Live in one and rent the other. Barn, 
two garages, storage buildings. Ideal for 
nursery. Clemenson Bros., RD #4, Box 46, 
Dorothy, N.J. 08317. Telephone 609/476-2185. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, RR 1, Box 
104D, Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/- 
948-4143, office-home. 


SALES HELP WANTED 





available, upstate 





DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest results 
at lowest cost? Something different in sales 
and use. Big monthly income or get your 
fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, (Est. 
1928) 498 Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 61068. 


TEXAS REFINERY CORP. offers plenty of 
money plus cash bonuses, fringe benefits to 
mature individual in your area. Regardless 
of experience, airmail V.B. Pate, Pres., 
Texas Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort Worth, 


Texas 76101. 
i ane ee oe ae EOS 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 388-80 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 


SEEDS 


FREE 1976 SEED CATALOG- order ‘Pre- 
seription-bred”’ hybrids and improved 
varieties of flower and vegetable seeds di- 
rect from the Seedway Seedsman. Full. color 














illustrations. Seedway, Inc., Box 1265, Hall, 
New York 144638. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 
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SILOS 


BUY AN ADJOINING FARM? Fact: Stand- 
ard upright top-unloading silos give you full 
crop processing and feeding functions with 
ten year savings over ‘“‘sealed storage’’ bottom 
unloaders of as much as $74,000. That’s money 
you can use! Before you buy, send for free 
booklet ‘Truth About Silos!” Order now to 
beat ’76 price increases. Corostone Silo Com- 
pany, Dept. AA, Weedsport, New York 13166. 
Please state if farmer or student. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
LADY, 37, DESIRES HOMEMAKING job on 
a farm in New England area. Accompanied 
by a teenage son. Write: Box 369-LS, Itha- 
ca, N.Y. 14850. 
SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new im- 














proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 


ee 
STAMPS & COINS 





LARGE CENT, two cent, three cent pieces 
$3.49 each. $2.00 bill $3.75; silver dollar be- 
fore 1900 $4.95. Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, 
Illinois 62231. 


_ 
STAMPS & COINS 


en a ES 
WANTED TO BUY 





GENUINE CONFEDERATE $10 Bill $2.75. 
Flying Eagle Cent $3.95. 10 different Indian- 
head Cents & V-Nickels $4.95. Catalog 25¢. 
Edel’s,. Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


STRAWBERRIES 


1976 STRAWBERRY FREE 

\ e.cCATALOG FRES 
&, Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 


locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


AYN ER----.- 3.02. 02. 
























BROS.,INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 | 
1 Name I 
: Address i 
: City 
1 State Zip : 
! 1 


FREE COLOR CATALOG—52 PAGES 
STRAWBERRIES 


YOU CAN GROW, 





eae 


For 91 years, people who know strawberries have 
been buying the best plants from W. F. Allen. 1976 
catalog includes virus-free old favorites, new varie- 
ties including Earliglow; red and black raspberry, 
blackberry, grape, asparagus plants—planting, care 
directions; pie, jam, canning recipes. Write Now! 


176 Blossom Lane 
Salisbury, Md. 21801 














Lists over 30 virus-free varieties. Also lists 


W. F. ALLEN CO. 
fe STRAWBERRY BOOK 
blueberries, raspberries, grapes, asparagus 

and azaleas. 


& Planting Guide 
’ BRITTINGHAM raanis ! 













I 

i Dept A-8 Salisbury, MD 21801 # 
LC I 
I Name I 
fl Address I 
! City, State, Zip i 
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TIRE CHAINS 





BINDER CHAIN and Tire Chains for farm 
tractors, cars, trucks, graders, heavy duty — 
low prices, prompt shipment. Freight prepaid 
shipments over $250. Write for chain catalog. 
Phone orders collect 901/527-5601 — Southern 
Parts Corp., Box 7035, Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 





TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet flaked chewing, pipe, 
cigarette smoking — 8 pound package $3.95. 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAPPING 





TRAPPERS - Cash in on high fur prices, 
trapping mink, coon and fox using my easy 


method, never fails. Instructions $5.00 each 
or all three for $12.50. K. Gabrosek, Fly 
Creek, N.Y. 13387. 

TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
FLORIDA VACATION in the heart of the Va- 
cation Land. Quiet shaded sites. Located off 
1-4 on SR46 west of Sanford. Agricultural 
discount. A-1 Family Kampgrounds, Box 279, 
Lake Monroe, Florida 32747. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD ANTIQUE GUNS purchased. Write: 
E. W. Galvin, Collector, 98 Tucker Ave., 
Springfield, N.J. 07081. sk 
USED WOOD-FIRED Evaporator. Blue Water 
Ranch, Smithville Flats, N.Y. 13841. 607/656- 
8233. 

WANTED! Old view cards with scenes of 
Patchogue, Long Island, INESY se Charles 
Fezler, Box 802, Patchogue, N.Y. 11772. 


WANTED: CAST IRON 
with names. Write: Hale Mattoon, 
Vermont 05038. 


OLD NUT TREE JOURNALS wanted: 
American Nut Journal, published monthly 
in Rochester, 1914 through 1931 (all 216 
wanted). Nut Grower, ete., books, booklets, 
nursery pamphlets - pre-1960. Nut Research, 
Rt. 1, Box 242N, Hellertown, Pa. 18055. 


WANTED: Used church pews, good condi- 
tion, seating 200 people. Write: H. Weise, 
317 Prospect St., Ridgewood, N.J. 07450. 











Implement Seats 
Chelsea, 





-and centennial 


WANTED TO BUY: Natural color barn sid- 
ing, hand hewn beams (wide), early maple, 





pine, oak, cherry wood. State price. I. M. 
Wiese, Main St., Southbury, Conn. 06488. 
Phone 203/264-5309. 

WILL BUY OLD Jazz Records. Send list 


to Paul Burgess, Friendship, Maine 04547. 


TRACTORS - EQUIPMENT - Ford Farmall 
Cub, Ferguson, any condition. Phone 518/899- 
4961, or write giving details, price. R. Kay, 
RD 1, Mechanieville, N.Y. 12118. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - Great recipes for 
bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
fund raising. Corwill Inter- 
national, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft & cottage! 
Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Complete 
instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-5, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 

COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes. No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-5, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


BEAUTIFUL! “PRIDE OF AMERICA”, 
American ‘‘quality’” ballpoint pens. Now 
with “colorful’ American flag emblem! 12 
for $3.75; 24 for $6.00 (postpaid). Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Make excellent gifts. Ex- 
clusive Products Company, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 




















CLOTHING FACTORY REMNANTS. As- 
sorted fabrics, assorted sizes. Make doll 
clothes, throw pillows, aprons, scarves, chil- 


dren’s clothes, quilts, ete. 10 Ib. assortment 





$4.95 postpaid. HSE-A, 123 Elizabeth St., 
Pittston, Pa. 18640. : 
3 WAY FLO-3 chances for a_ perfect 


Christmas-a 8 pack of famous name per- 
fumes. Only $8.95 per tri-pack of 3 different 
fragrances. 2 packs only $16.00. Conscent, 
P.O. Box 2244, Darien, Ct. 06820. 


MONEY IN DONUTS — make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 


Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 









Find Rod — Assorted welding rods 
arranged in a wall rack keeps them 
separated and handy for a job that 
requires several of them. The rack 
is made from two flat iron straps 
with welded hooks of iron rod. It’s 
all bolted to the shop wall near the 
welder. 








Cowstopper — Lining the inside of 
the pole barn or shed to about the 
height of the cows that loaf here is 
protection for the siding and makes 
it easier to clean with the tractor 
blade. It prevents drafts, too, being 
tight and laid right down to the floor 
level. A sloping plank for the top 
keeps stray litter from piling up. 
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Quest for the golden nematode 


One of the most damaging pests of 
potatoes is the golden nematode. 
Despite its deceptively glamorous 
name, this tiny yellowish worm could 
entirely destroy New York State's 
potato industry. And would, too, if 
it were not for the persistent, behind- 
the-scenes efforts of a little-known 
section of the USDA’s Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service 
(APHIS). 

Since 1941, when the golden nema- 
tode (long a serious pest in Europe) 
was Officially identified in the U.S. 
(on Long Island), researchers in the 
Plant and Quarantine section of 
APHIS have been working continual- 
ly on a control program involving 
the development of new chemicals 
to arrest the growth of this under- 
cover rascal, and of potato varieties 
resistant to its depredations. 

PPQ has spent approximately $25 
million on the control program. Re- 


AG SOCIETY PRESIDENT 


Charles H. Riley, group vice pres- 
ident, general services, of Agway 
Inc., recently became president of 
the New York 
State Agricultur- 
al Society. Riley 
succeeds Morton # 
Adams, president # 
of Curtice-Burns, 
Inc., as president 
of the Society. 

As__ president, 
Riley will be- 
come a member e 
of the board of Charles Riley 
trustees of Cornell University, his 
alma mater. 

Active in the New York State 
College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences at Cornell, Riley has been 
president of its alumni association 
and currently serves on the advisory 
board. Before being named president, 
he was a director of the New York 
State Agricultural Society. He is cur- 
rently a director of the Greater 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. 

He and his wife Helene live at 
111 DeWitt Road, Syracuse. 7) 








search has also been conducted at 
various agricultural colleges. in the 
Empire State .. . the Agricultural 
and Technical College at Farming- 
dale, for instance, and the College 
of Agriculture and Life Sciences at 
Cornell. 

The control program begins with 
a biennial survey of every potato 
field in Steuben, Wayne and Suffolk 
counties, where most of the state’s 
potatoes are grown. Infested fields 
are quarantined and fumigated. Be- 
cause of the chemicals used in fumi- 





gation, the farmer is prohibited from 
growing potatoes on that land for one 
year. 


Resampled 


When the year is up, the land is 
resampled .and fields free of nema- 
todes are released from quarantine. 
But there are restrictions on what 
may be grown on that land. The 
farmer may grow non-host crops, 
such as alfalfa; he may grow non- 
resistant crops if he uses a systemic 
pesticide, such as Furadan or Temik; 


or he may grow resistant varieties . . . 
the New York Hudson variety de- 
veloped at Cornell, for example. 

Many farmers have never seen 
nematode damage and find it hard to 
believe that the infestation is as seri- 
ous as PPQ people say it is. Another 
problem is the objection of local 
residents to the somewhat unpleasant 
odor of the pesticides used. 

So effective, however, has been the 
control program that PPQ’s target 
date for complete eradication of the 
golden nematode is only five years 
away — in 1980. 

It’s no exaggeration to say that 
without the PPQ program, there 
would be no potato industry in the 
Empire State. Other states would 
have long since quarantined New 
York State potatoes. . 


For dependable — 
of high quality forage 





Hoffman Formulas are the modern, practical approach to getting 
bigger crops of high-quality forage. They combine and blend lead- 


ing varieties of grasses and legumes to give you broad spectrum per- 
formance. Help you still make a good crop when adverse weather strikes 
... When soils or climate conditions are less than the best. Or when 
disease is a problem. And their built-in high yield potential really 
blossoms under good conditions. 

Every one of the 14 Hoffman formulas is designed to produce top 
results for specific uses under northeastern conditions. See your Hoffman 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER Seed Man, or write for a copy of our new catalog. 


AND DISTRIBUTOR OF 


FUNK’S-G 
HYBRIDS 


&) Updated and improved every year. @ Pre-inoculated, ready to sow. 


Crop quality improved by proper grass 


Top grade, high-germination, clean, 
Ae ae legume balance. 


tested seed. 


@ Matched maturity varieties. Special formulas for hay, pasture, silage 


and haylage. 





HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
Pennsylvania’s Number One Farm Seed Specialist 


‘‘Pete promised me a big time for my birthday!”’ 
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NEED HELP 
PLANNING 
YOUR NEW 
BUILDING ? 


FREE PROFESSIONAL 
PLANNING SERVICE 
FROM WICKES 


BUILDINGS 


When you invest in a new build- 
. ing you want to be sure it’s 100% 
right. Built right, priced right, 
planned right for your special 
needs. 
Which is exactly what you get 
from Wickes. A building that’s 
designed .and engineered to 
meet your needs by our own 
staff of registered Professional 
Engineers. And it won’t cost you 
a penny extra. 


So if you want what you want, 
but at lowest cost per sq. ft. 
just ask us for a little free pro- 
fessional help. You'll get more 
building for your money if you do. 


| | ' 
Wickes has a Credit Plan 


to fit your budget 


12 Seale yas St 
Call collect or mail coupon today for more information. JOHN A JONES 











c------------ 


[ 

Waterville, New York, [ name i 
Box 356 « (315) 841-8949 tee eee i 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, [ an 
Box 667 | é 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania, [ cao oe i 
Box 669 « (814) 763-4481 =| _zIP PHONE z 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania, | Beleee 

é 


Box 300 » (717) 733-2312 | 
| 


300 + (717) 733- WwW’ Wickes 
RD wt (717) 278-5672 | Buildings : 


f a ke | A Division of The Wickes Corporation i 
Professionally Engineered Pole Buildings 
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IT’S GOOD SOUND BUSINESS TO 


TANK UP with 
Gwe Now! 


10-20-10 Solution 


e Lower 1976 Prices 
on Quantity Orders! 


© Special Prepayment 
Discount Savings! 





BE DOLLARS AHEAD — by buying your coming season’s GROWERS Fertilizer Solution needs 
right NOW! Take advantage of GROWERS lower prices on quantity orders — plus big money 
saving prepayment cash discount! You'll save time and work too with efficient, dependable 
GROWERS — proven bigger yield producer over 21 years on the farm use. Backed by 40 
years testing and research. Truck delivered to your farm. Contact your GROWERS repre- 
sentative for full details... or write us today! Get your order placed and TANK UP soon! 


Sales agent inquiries. 
are invited. Write us today! 


row Crs 
CHEMICAL CORP. MILAN, OHIO 44846 
“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!” 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 
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A woodlot owner’s hints on: 


Handling small woodlots 


What a large percentage of the 
land area in the Northeast is wooded! 
It’s just that... wooded land. Trees 
grow on it, but there is little timber 
of any value. 

What a burden to the owners of 
that land, who pay taxes on it with 
virtually no income from it! When 
this wooded land forms part of a 
commercial farm enterprise, the 
taxes on it are lumped with the rest 
of the farm so the farmer doesn’t 
notice that particular piece of land. 
He may be getting some poles from 
it and a little firewood, but other- 
wise it merely fills in the boundaries 
of his farm. 


Refuge 


Some of the wooded areas belong 
to non-farm landowners who don’t 
mind paying the taxes on it because 
it’s a place to get away from the 
city, a place to hunt game, or just 
a place to “commune with nature.” 

I own a farm where I planted 
Christmas trees on all the open fields. 
Like most farming operations, the 
Christmas tree business has become 
profitable only to the larger oper- 
ator. Consequently, I’m letting it 
gradually die of old age. 

But what to do with the farm when 
I have no income from it? I want 
to keep it for my children because 
they (now all suburbanites) want it 
for a retreat. But with land taxes 
ten times what they were 20 years 
ago, assessed on the basis of “highest 
and best use .. . recreational or build- 
ing-lot values . . . how can J afford it? 


Steps 


I think the answer lies in making 
my hardwood woodlot a_ paying 
proposition. Here are steps I’ve taken 
toward that objective: 

1, At no expense to me, I’ve be- 
come a “cooperator” by signing up 
with the ASCS (Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service) at 
the county office. This enables me 
to have the services of the state pro- 
fessional forester at no charge for 
three days a year. He has marked 
areas of the woodland (a minimum 
of five acres) for thinning to improve 
the stand. Removing cull trees will 
admit more sunlight for the remain- 
ing trees, and promote more rapid 
growth. He claims I can get more 
saw-timber in a given time this way 
than by having more trees of a some- 
what smaller diameter. 

Under one or more federal pro- 
grams, I can collect from the govern- 
ment 75 percent of the cost of felling 
or chemically killing the “weed” 
trees. We did it ourselves the last 
time, and got enough to pay for my 
son’s and my time, plus the gas and 
oil for the chain saws. We weren't 
overly paid, but it seemed worth- 
while. 

2. These downed trees, from four 
to 12 inches in diameter, will make 
excellent firewood. I don’t have time 
to cut and market it, but someone 
with more time could make a profit. 
One year, a neighbor cut my downed 
trees for firewood and gave me a 


portion of the finished product that 
I would have otherwise had to pay 
for. 

3. I have applied for tax relief 
under a new law which became ef- 
fective in New York State on Sep- 
tember 1, 1974. This law provides 
that if you have a minimum of 25 
acres of forest land which you agree 
to maintain as forest land for a mini- 
mum of eight years, you may apply 
through the Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation to have the 
land assessed at forest land value, 
rather than at recreational or build- 
ing-lot value (highest and best use) 
as is currently the practice. 

It is my understanding that if | 
sell timber during this eight-yeai 
period, I pay a 6-percent tax on the 
sale price. If I sell part or all of the 
land, the buyer can either apply for 
the tax reduction or pay the regular 
taxes. If I use part of the land for 
other than forest use, I must pay any 
difference in taxes for the previous 
five years. 

4.1 can have the state forester 
mark marketable timber trees, give 
me an estimate of the number of 
board feet and approximate market 
value, and assist me in taking bids 
on this standing timber. This way, 
I'll get the highest price, and he'll 
assist in writing a contract with the 
logger that will protect both me and 
my woods. 

5. Virtually all foresters agree that 
the practice of clear-cutting and 
replanting, either manually or by 
means of “seed trees” left strategically 
placed in the forest, will result in 
the greatest profit. From the stand- 
point of the small woodlot owner 
in the Northeast, I disagree. I believe 
that slightly less thinning and a 
frequent cutting (every 15 years, 
compared to clear-cuttings every 
50 to 60 years) will produce nearly 
as much timber... and will provide 
enough income to pay the taxes 
every year and have some left over. 
This will also maintain the owner’s 
interest in good management. 

6. ’m not a forester, except by 
avocation. However, I belong to 
the New York Forest Owners Asso- 
ciation, receive its magazine and 
attend meetings and schools spon- 
sored by the NYFOA. I belong to 
the American. Forestry Association 
and receive its monthly publication. 
I buy books on trees, forestry, and 
woodlot management ...and make 
use of federal publications, the Ex- 
tension Service, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

What is most important, I think, 
is that I believe in the saying, “The 
best fertilizer is the farmer’s foot- 
steps on the land.” 

I hope more and more of our 
Northeast farm and non-farm wood- 
lot owners will consider that a little 
effort on their part may convert a 
“useless” piece of woodland into a 
productive forest that will eventually 
provide a profit, as well as consid- 
erable challenge and enjoyment in 
the meantime. — Howard O. Ward, 
Candor, New York 
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OUT OF THE PAST 


The December 24, 1951, issue of a 
Rochester “newsmagazine” carried a 
front-page headline, “Two Nurses 
Threatened with Death by Gas by 
Joseph Lamia of Holland Co. if They 
Don't Buy New Furnace.” 

In July, 1965, this column carried 
a report on the “scare” sales cam- 
paign conducted over a long period 
by Holland Furnace Company. It 
told of formal proceedings taken 
against the company by the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1954; the 
temporary injunction issued by a 
federal court in 1959; and finally, 
early in 1965, the finding of the com- 
pany and its former top management 
guilty of criminal contempt for vio- 
lation of the injunction, resulting in 
stiff fines and imprisonment of the 
ex-president. 


Into the Present 


A recent issue of The Consumers 
Tribune, published by Consumer 
Affairs Foundation, Inc., of Boston, 
carried an article entitled “Hol- 
land Rides Again?” According to the 
Better Business Bureau of South- 
western Connecticut, the article 
states, the Heating Service and In- 
stallation Company (in business since 
1962) follows the same pattern as 
Holland Furnace Company. 

Not only are “heating inspectors” 
on the march again, scaring people 
into paying for seemingly unneces- 
sary repairs or for new furnaces... 
they have extended the old pitch to 
such services as electrical work, car- 
pentry, and other home-improvement 
services. 

The BBB has called for a full in- 
vestigation of the 13-year-old com- 
pany that is run by Bert Blonder, 
the former manager of a Holland 
Furnace Company branch in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


NEW CAR SUPERMARKET 


We first heard of Automobile 
Marketing Corporation of Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, late in 1974 when a 
New York State subscriber asked 
about the firm. We did some check- 
ing. 

The Better Business Bureau of 
Eastern Pennsylvania supplied a 
report covering the company’s 
method of operation, indicating that 
complaints had been given prompt 
consideration by AMC. 

An addendum to the report stated 
that AMC had been the subject of 
a cease-and-desist order from the 
Connecticut Department of Motor 
Vehicles. The Department deter- 
mined that the firm’s activities con- 
stituted a violation of the state’s 
General Statutes pertaining to li- 
censing of automobile dealers. The 
company responded that it would 
change its system of operation there. 

A check with the New York State 
Bureau of Consumer Frauds brought 
word that it had no information re- 
lating to the firm’s sales practices 
in New York, but that it would at- 
tempt to ascertain the nature of 
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such practices. The Bureau did point 
out that the New York Department 
of Motor Vehicles has licensing re- 
quirements for anyone who sells or 
offers for sale more than five motor 
vehicles in any calendar year. 

When another subscriber wrote 
us in June that he had invested $1500 
with AMC in 1974 and did not get 
his promised refund when he made 
no sales in six months, we were in- 
formed that the Bureau of Consumer 
Frauds, The Capitol, Albany, New 
York 12224, would entertain com- 
plaints relating to the business prac- 
tices of AMC. 

Any New York subscribers with 
similar complaints should send com- 
plete details to the Bureau. 


PATENT PENDING? 


A subscriber recently inquired 
about the Raymond Lee Organiza- 
tion, Inc., of New York City, with 
affiliated offices listed in eleven major 
cities in this country and Canada. 

The lady had answered an adver- 
tisement, and later sent the firm a 
sample of an item she wanted to 
patent. Next, she received an agree- 
ment to be signed and returned along 
with $100. This “fee” was supposed 
to cover a preliminary patent search. 

The Better Business Bureau of 
Metropolitan New York sent us a 
detailed report. We will mention 
some of the highlights. 

The firm sued the Council of Better 
Business Bureaus in connection with 
a CBBB report it claimed was de- 
famatory. Late in 1974, it stopped 
responding to consumer complaints 
brought to its attention by the New 
York Bureau. Subsequently, the Bu- 
reau referred complaints to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


Fraud Charged 


In November, 1974, the New York 
State Attorney General brought suit 
against the organization, charging it 
with “repeated and persistent large- 
scale fraud and deception of scores of 
hopeful inventors.” There had been 
no decision as of September, 1975. 

In March, 1975, the California 
Attorney General brought a civil suit 
against the company and several of 
its past and present principals. In 
August, 1975, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued a complaint 
against the firm, its president, and a 
former vice president. 

We do not have space to list all 
of the charges that were brought, but 
they were extensive. It would seem 
that the $100 fee is only the begin- 
ning. The next step is to encourage 
customers to sign a royalty contract 
for further services at an additional 
fee of around $750, allegedly ir- 
respective of whether the idea or in- 
vention has any merit or is even 
patentable. 

So far as we have been able to 
learn, few, if any, of the firm’s cus- 
tomers have realized any profit as a 
result of “services” provided. Now 
we know how they can afford the 
classy little booklet they send to 
prospects! 


Battery Explodes 
Acid Burns Eye 


Robert Rago of Palmyra, N.Y. received $3,181.15 in medical 
expense and weekly income benefits from his local North Ameri- 
can agent ‘“‘Dutch”’ Reynolds of Palmyra, N.Y. 


Mr. Rago took out N. A. protection with ‘‘Dutch’’ in August. 
Only two months later, on a cold October morning, he went out 
to start his car but found the battery dead. He got another car 
and jumper cables. When leaning over the battery to connect 
the cables the battery exploded splashing acid in his left eye. He 
was treated in the hospital at first for three days then later on 
for another three days. Of course he was laid up at home for 
many weeks. He received N. A. service when he needed help. 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Michael Ainsworth, Whitesville, N.Y. 
Milking cows, fell — broke arm 
Bruce O. Green, Black Creek, N.Y. . 
Hit by horse — inj. leg 
Gordon R. Hoag, Whitney Point, N.Y. 
Hit by plank — head injury 
Lonnie L. Hill, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 
Playing basketball — inj. ankle 
Addie R. McNallie, E. Randolph, N.Y. 
Fell over footstool — broke arm 
Wilson L. Horn, Cato, N.Y. 
Caught in v-belt — inj. finger 
John Swanson, Sinclairville, N.Y. 
Lighting water heater — burned face 
Anthony Landy, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Picking up milk case — inj. hip, leg 
Francis Warren, Lowman, N.Y.. . 
Thrown off tractor — inj. ribs 
Olin J. Brown, S. Plymouth, N.Y. : 
Unplugging chopper — loss of hand 
Helene L. Reit, Smyrna, N.Y. 
Auto accident — cut hand 
Felix J. Bechard, Champlain, N.Y. 
Knocked down by bull — inj. chest 
Wayne G. Elwood, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 1,342.84 
Snowmobile throttle stuck — broke hip 
Beatrice Gifford, Masonville, N.Y. . 1,345.00 
Fell down hay chute — broke pelvis 
Thomas P. Hutson, Delancey, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow — broke elbow 
George Sasse, E. Concord, N.Y. 
Sled hit fence post — internal injury 
Anthony H. French, Fort Covington, N.Y. 1,170.53 
Jack slipped — broke jaw 
Margaret LaGrange, Johnstown, N.Y.. . .456.09 
Snowmobile accident — broke collarbone 
Mary Jane Clarke, Bergen, N.Y. . . 455.00 
Caught heel, fell down steps — inj. back 
Evelyn B. Crawford, Herkimer, N.Y. . 989.21 
Slipped on ice — broke foot 
Jeffrey Rudd, Rodman, N.Y. . . 
Fell in gym class — broke elbow 
Rita Schrodt, Calcium, N.Y. 
Tongue of baler fell — inj. foot 
Douglas Monnat, Croghan, N.Y. 
Jack slipped, beam fell — inj. head 
Bernard S. Lane, Lowville, N.Y. 
Heifer jumped — inj. ankle 
Wm. D. Peter Doolittle, Linwood, N.Y. 
Motorcycle accident — broke arm 
Claude Roher, Oneida, N.Y. . 
Screw driver slipped — inj. hand 
William W. Hilts, Eaton, N.Y. 
Fell, struck water bucket — broke ribs 
David Fredericks, Fort Plain, N.Y. 
Playing basketball — broke leg 
Walter Ohol, Sanborn, N.Y. 
Truck accident — head, chest inj. 


$ 419.13 
453.91 
1,477.83 
488.09 
723.95 
497.14 
2,724.76 
1,071.40 
397.06 
1,985.00 
1,434.44 
1,016.63 


.416.84 
616.54 


1,217.14 
. 1,152.50 
675.88 

. 761.00 
.741.09 
616.48 
1,112.50 
1,540.00 
1,267.84 


Harry B. Hogan, Vernon Center, N.Y. $ 386.94 
Colt reared — broke arm 

Lorene A. Comstock, Syracuse, N.Y. 2,425.00 
Auto accident — broke neck, wrist 

Kenneth Holcomb, Canandaigua, N.Y. . .319.97 
Fell in grandstand — inj. shoulder 

Walter A. Schlagel, Warwick, N.Y. . . . 1,685.18 
Auto accident — multiple injuries 

Thomas N. Kirby, Albion, N.Y. 
Tire broke from rim — inj. teeth 

Frank Moteyunas, Williamstown, N.Y. 
Tractor slipped into hole — inj. back 

David E. Jaeger, Edmeston, N.Y... . . 
Slipped on ice — broke ankle 

D. M. Gardner, Springfield Center, N.Y. 1,298.56 
Gasoline exploded — burned arm 

Ivan Young, Heuvelton, N.Y. : . .548.04 
Snowmobile tipped over — broke collarbone 

Robert Hewlett, Russell, N.Y. . . 1,610.00 
Auto accident — inj. back, broke wrist 

Stephen G. Dibble, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Slipped on steps — broke ankle 

Dorothy Weingarten, Sharon Springs, N.Y. 799.28 
Slipped on ice — broke arm 

Raymond F. Rose, Jr., Seneca Falls, N.Y. .457.10 
Fell skiing — inj. knee 

Arlan D. Button, Cohocton, N.Y... . 1,544.60 
Caught in cylinder — cut hand 

Anna Mae Moran, Savona, N.Y. . 587.86 
Caught in elevator v- belt — broke DEES 

Howard J. Meade, Owego, N.Y. . 754.19 
Tractor tipped over — cut hand, ear 

Louise Witter, Tioga Center, N.Y. .512.60 
Slipped on ice — broke arm 

Bertha Russell, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
Slipped, fell on ice — broke foot 

Andrew L. Haak, Williamson, N.Y. 
Stone hit glasses — inj. eye 

Louise Galusha, Newark, N.Y. 
Lifted hot pot —- burned hand 

Lena M. Payne, Walworth, N.Y. 
Horse reared — broke pelvis 

Douglas Eberstein, Perry, N.Y. 
Skiing, fell on ice — broke leg 

P. E. Brown, TO i Cross Rds., Pa. . 1,334.29 
Caught in PTO — arm 

E. M. Oldroyd, Columnbis Cross Rds., Pa. 2,035.00 
Fell while dumping milk — loss of eye 

Henry A. Andracki, Hamlin, Pa. . 1,295.71 
Fell thru ice — inj. head, neck 

Rosemarie Klimas, Great Meadows, N.J. 1,452.15 
Snowmobile accident — inj. leg, shoulder 

Donald Staats, Lambertville, N.J. . . 1,075.00 
Fell from snowmobile — inj. knee 

Clarence Higgins, Albion, Me. ~L110.71 
Snowmobile accident — shoulder injury 

Tilly DeGroof, Vergennes, Vt. . . .240.00 
Fell on ice — broke wrist 


.499.03 
. 307.86 
.456.45 


1,570.00 


1,257.14 

. 1,038.58 
752.44 

. 1,430.34 
482.69 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance of New York 
Home Office: Manhasset, New York 


North American Company 


For Life and Health Insurance 
Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 


P.O. Box 100 


Ithaca, New York 14850 





Food For 
The Spirit 







by Robert L. Clingan 


One of the most interesting stories 
in the Old Testament is the one 
about Cain and Abel. It is the story 
of the first murder. 

Cain could not understand why 
God had accepted Abel’s sacrifice 
from his herd, but had _ rejected 
Cain’s sacrifice from his fields and 
crops. God tried to explain to Cain 
that it was not the nature of his 
sacrifice that made the difference, 
but the quality of life it represented 


OUR HEAVY-DUTY HALF-TON 


...or failed to represent... but to 
no avail. Cain persuaded Abel to go 
with him into a field where he knew 
no one was watching. He lifted his 
hand against his brother and took his 
life. 

The heart of the story is the con- 
frontation between Cain and the 
Almighty after the murder had been 
committed. The story has the Lord 
saying, “Cain, where is your broth- 
er?’ Cain’s answer was evasive and 
defiant. “How should I know? Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

This has ever been the sullen cry 
of evasive, guilt-ridden _ persons. 
Actually, it is the wrong question. 
No man is intended to be his broth- 
er’s keeper. Abraham Lincoln recog- 
nized this when he said that slavery 
was as bad for the master as for the 


Fleetside or Stepside pickup with 


slave. The real question is, “Am I 
my brother’s brother?” 

Am I meant to treat in brotherly 
fashion the man who is my brother 
by creation, and the nature of human 
life? To be brotherly is to accept 
my brother with all his differences. 
It is to encourage him to develop his 
full potential and contribute mean- 
ingfully to his people, our world, and 
ourselves. To be brotherly is to take 
the risks that compassion sometimes 
requires. 

When Jesus told the story of the 
Good Samaritan, He was illustrating 
and teaching us who our neighbor is. 
In this context, He could just as well 
have said “brother.” In the end, He 
asked the young lawyer in the story: 
“Who in this story made himself a 
neighbor (brother)?” The lawyer 
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All this comes standard. 


PICKUP USES UNLEADED OR 
REGULAR GAS. 


either the 6% - or 8-ft. box. 


Six or V8 available. 


Chevy Six or V8 power is available 
for BIG-10 models rated at 6,050 Ibs. 
GVW; the 6,200-Ib. version is 
offered with V8 engines only. In 
either case, Chevy’s BIG-10 
operates on unleaded or regular 
gasoline. 


Here’s what makes Chevy’s BIG-10 
a heavy-duty half-ton: Massive 
Girder Beam independent front 
suspension with 3,400-lb. capacity; 
heavy-duty front coil springs; heavy- 
duty rear leaf springs; heavy-duty 
front disc/rear drum brake system 
with vacuum power assist; and 
larger capacity tires. That’s Chevy’s 
BIG-10 for you. 


CHEVROLET SUPPORTS THE JAYCEES’ 
OUTSTANDING YOUNG FARMER PROGRAM. 


That's a Chevy BIG-10 pickup 
coming at you. It’s rated at 6,050 or 
6,200 Ibs. GVW—more carrying 
capacity than our regular half-ton 
models. Its low step height, easy 
ride make BIG-10 a great pickup 
for anyone who uses a truck for 
transportation as well as hauling. 
Chevy’s BIG-10 is offered as a 





YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. MILE AFTER MILE AFTER MILE. 


answered, “He that showed mercy.” 
To this Jesus replied, “Go and do 
likewise.” 

I am not my brother's keeper. 
I am my brother’s brother. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


I read your comments about Op- 
eration Good Neighbor. We have 
good neighbors in our area. 

Nearly two years ago, we were 
living in a mobile home which 
burned to the ground; nothing was 
saved. Our nearest neighbor took us 
in for three days. The good people 
of the area gave us a benefit party, 
and we received many, many things, 
plus many dollars. 

We moved into a friend’s mobile 
home, which we later bought. We 
received full payment from our in- 
surance company. 

I like to tell about how good 
people can be in time of need, — 
Martin Waldo, Montpelier, Vermont. 

= 





Dates to Remember 


Dec, 6-11 - National 4-H Congress, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. 9 - Annual Meeting New York 
State Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents, Holiday Inn, 
ithaicane Neves 


Dec. 12-13 - New York Hereford 
Association Annual Meeting and 
Fall Calf and Steer Sale.. Sheraton 
Inn, Ithaca, N.Y., and Judging 
Pavilion on Cornell Campus, 
Ithaca INiays 


Dec. 16 - Annual Agricultural Out- 
look Conference, Warren Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 5-9 - Pennsylvania Farm 
Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 6-8 - 30th Annual Meeting 
Northeastern Weed Science Society, 
Statler Hilton, Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 8 - New York State Agricultu- 


ral Society Meeting, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Jan. 9-15 - Cornell Meat Animal 
Clinic, Morrison Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 13 - Mid-Atlantic No-Till 
Convention, Hershey Convention 
Center, Hershey, Pa. 


Jan. 13-14 - Dairy Days, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 14-15 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Western 

Show, Convention Center, Niagara 

Falls, N.Y. 


Jan. 17 - 10th Annual Conference 
on Artificial Insemination of Beef 
Cattle, Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 20-22 - New York State Horti- 
cultural Society Meeting, Eastern 
Show, Granit II, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Jan. 23-24 - NTPA Pennsylvania 
Tractor Pullers Contest, Farm 
Show Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 27-29 - Vermont Farm Show, 
Barre Auditorium, Barre, Vt. 


Feb. 3-5 - Joint Meeting of Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural Societies, 
Sheraton Inn, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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